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TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


We  had  intended  to  give  m  Piefiice  this  month  to  the  volume,  but  so  many  subjects  of  . 
discussion  arose  in  our  mind  when  wiiting  it*  connected  with  the  state  of  puhlic  feeling 
relative  to  Periodical  Literature,  that  we  found  it  absolutely  necessary  to  desist, 
but  hopt  to  treat  all  of  them  fully,  and  in  detail,  in  reg:ular  essays  in  the  body  €£  our 
Work. 

We  had  resolved  not  to  publish  any  verses  on  the  late  national  calamity,  for  we  found 
it  impossible  to  select  from  the  great  number  of  poems  (many  of  them  of  much  merit) 
eent  to  us  on  that  mournful  event  We  have  however  broken  our  resolution.  Our  readen 
will  find  in  this  Number  a  beautiful  Elegy,  by  the  degant  and  aeoomplished  author 
of  "  Greece,**  and  *'  The  Restoration  of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy,**  two  compositions 
imbued  with  the  genuine  spirit  of  classical  poetry. 

'*  On  Truth,  a  Reverie,  by  an  Enthusiisst,*'  is  received  and  approved. 

**  Time*s  Magic  Lanthem,  No  IV.  Lord  Bacon  and  Shakspeare,"  in  our  next  We 
need  use  but  few  words  to  this  valued  Correspondent 

H.  A.*s  manly  and  spirited  paper  '*  On  the  qualifications  of  a  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Conunons**  in  our  next 

Our  Aberieen  Correspondent  will  be  attended  ta 
'   What  is  become'  of  Eremus  ?   Has  his  muse  felt  the  influence  of  the  late  cold  weather  ? 

lmT»  probably  in  our  next  We  wish  to  send  a  private  letter  to  our  clever  young 
firiend.    What  is  his  address  ? 

J.  F.  at  Paisley  has  our  thanks  for  his  curious  communication. 

**  The  Dying  Indian"  probably  in  our  next    It  possesses  much  vigour. 

Our  Dundee  Conespondent  ought  to  remember,  **  To  R**  **  is  hmnan,  to  forgive 
divine." 

A«  H.  D.*s  imitation  of  a  certain  modem  poet  is  clever,  and  he  will  hear  tcixa  us  soon. 

Our  Limehouse  Correspondent,  6.  will  be  attended  to  ere  long.  We  often  regret  being 
obliged  to  delay  our  attention  to  those  for  whom  we  entertain  the  most  friendly  feelings 

**•  Memoirs  of  Roderic  Milesius  0*Donaghue,  late  of  Tralee,  county  Kerry,  Ireland, 
fiist  cousin  to  Ensign  and  Adjutant  Morgan  Odoherty,*'  are  received,  and  wiU  follow  the 
lifo  of  his  illustrious  kinsman,  which  we  hope  to  conclude  in  a  few  more  Numbers. 

We  an  not  in  the  practice  of  publishing  that  which  is  intended  for  several  journals  at 
the  same  time,  unless  when'  we  are  apprised  of  the  author*s  intention.  Mr  F.*s  Report  of 
the  Mineralogy  of  Edinburgh  is  known  here,  and,  we  understand,  is  inoonect  The 
puhlic  still  want  a  statement  horn  Mr  Smith  himself 

Our  London  Coae8pondent*s  intercstrng  paper  '*  On  the  Schools  in  Newgate**  has  been 
xeceived. 

We  return  our  best  thanks  to  G.  W.  for  his  friendly  hints,  and  thouj^  the  pUn  of  our 
Miscdlany  may  prevent  their  being  adopted,  yet  they  shall  not  be  lost  sight  ot 

Want  of  room  prevents  us  from  acknowledging  many  other  fiivours. 

Poetical  Notices  will  be  given  in  the  concluding  Number  of  each  volume.  Therefbre, 
on  the  21st  of  September,  our  friends  may  expect  to  be  addressed  in  an  Irregular  Ode, 
after  the  manner  of  Pindar,  and  probably  in  Greek,  in  whidi  case  there  will  be  a  free 
translation,  with  notes,  illustrative  and  explanatory. 
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ijere  fblloUi 
Done  intoi$tetre  bp  an  ingenious  jfnenlJ. 


I. 

Vebt  singular  report,  we  hear. 

Has,  with  intent  injurious  and  malicious« 

Been  stoutly  drculatra  far  and  near, 
That  we,  of  public  fkvour  grown  suspicious. 

Intended  no  more  Numbers  should  appear— 
Our  enemies  are  very  keen  to  dish  us. 

And  thought  they  had  great  cavise  their  stars  to  thank, 

When  they  perceived  our  Notice-page  a  blank. 


II. 


Them  we  despiscr-hut  to  our  friends  we  owe 
Some  snudl  apology  for  that  omission. 

For  all  Contributors  are  fond  to  know 
Whether  their  articles  shall  have  admission ; 

And  we  a  most  particular  caxe  bestow 
To  satisfy  the  excusable  ambition 

Of  deTer  persons  that  aspire  to  shine, 

O  Blackwood !  in  thy  peerless  Magazine. 

III. 

As  for  the  crowds  of  dull  and  prosing  papers. 
From  the  four  winds  of  heaven  that  daily  reach  us. 

We  some  of  them  employ— to  li^t  our  tapers. 
Another  batch  the  empty  grate  enriches. 

The  superfluity  we  lend  our  Dnqpers 
To  take  the  measure  of  mankind  for  breeches, 

—The  Publisher,  besides,  doth  filch  a  few 

About  his  roasting  mutton-ehanks  to  screw. 

IV. 

But  loyalty,  as  is  of  late  well  known, 
Is  of  our  work  and  us  »  shining  quality ; 

And  we  derive  great  pleasure,  we  must  own, 
From  knowing  that  much  good  oomes  in  reality 

Out  of  this  mama,  that  so  rife  has  grown 
Among  the  litoaiy  commonalty. 

Of  cramming  thus  that  **  Bocca  di  Lione,** 

Our  silent,  ravenoid,  mouth-pece  of  Ebony. 

V. 

We  understand  that  ihe  Post-Office  here 
Finds  business  so  inoea8*d  since  we  bcgBn,1 

That  they*re  to  leave  their  inesent  shop  next  year 
For  one  upon  a  more  extensive  plan. 

If  Ministers  did  right,  wt  think  it  dear. 
They'd  give  a  jdly  treat  to  our  divan. 

By  way  of  marking  their  reject  oflSdal, 

For  writers  to  the  Fide  so  beneficial 


VI. 
A  kindred  claim  we  deem  in  justice  lies, 
'Gainst  those  that  bring  our  parcels  from  far  marts, 
Highfliers,  Bluchers,  CobouKs,  Mails  and  Flys, 

And  the  long  coaches  and  Uie  carriers*  carts. 
(To  pass  in  silence  live  commodities. 

On  our  account  transported  to  these  parts  ; 
The  Glasgow  Telegraph  alone,  we  think. 
Might  well  afford  a  dinner  and  a  drink.) 

VII. 

But  to  return— why  really  this  strange  heat 
Agrees  by  no  means  with  our  constitution  : 

It  blunts  the  pens,  it  makes  the  ink  a  cheat. 
It  keep  oumelves  in  thaw  and  dissolution. 

No  wonder  tho*  we  wander  now  and  then. 
When  eveiy  thing  around  is  in  oonfiiflon  ; 

O  for  one  deep,  h\a3t  thunder-gush  of  rain. 

Then  should  we  sing ''  Blackwood's  himself  again/ 

VIII. 
(We  do  not  wish  to  make  a  new  digressbn. 

But  merdy  in  parcntheris  to  state. 
That  persons  of  the  critical  profession, 

Should  in  these  dog-days  pay  attention  great» 
Their  wasted  carcasses  eadi  night  to  freshen. 

And  the  expended  moisture  recreate 
By  copious  draughts  of  daret  or  old  hock. 
Or  any  shilpit  liqueur  in  their  stock. 

IX. 

Or  if  these  fordgn  luxuries  be  beyond 
The  measure  of  thdr  lean  and  limber  purses  ; 

StiU  we'd  by  no  means  have  them  to  despond. 
Or  vent  a  hasty  spleen  in  envious  curses.  ' 

For  tho'  of  dainties  we're  extremely  fond. 
We  find  we  scribble  fiurish  piose  and  venes  ; 

Altho*  our  only  tipple  is  at  times, 

A  little  weak  rum-punch  with  ice  and  lime».) 
1 


NoHces. 


WccttHoEpmi  our  hatred  of  tlus  WEv 
We  bwr  the  monosyneble  a  grudge  ; 

ToIIt,  we  think*  in  has  Cuniliaa  glee. 
Fust  intiodiic'd  at  Reme  die  pompooB  ftidge : 

Baft  nov  it  it  a  ehmdlng  vanitf, 
Fnmiiiidt  no  modn  editov  win  budge ; 

F^on  Mr  JfAty  dofvn  to  Mr  Hone, 

1  nej  au  pRsexfe  we  same  unpoting  nne* 

XL 
Efa  ipe»  Cranuk  the  tjmnny  of  &ihioa !) 

Bwn  ve.  tho*  ainguhtf  cmrarii  and  aing^, 
We  canH  leibear.  in  ^ite  of  au  our  pamo, 

Theame  afaimdi^  oundToe  to  mingle. 
With  efciy  aentimeni— we  cannot  dath  on, 

llao' one  ihort  atana  of  our  tr^  jingle ; 
Ib  Attn  we  dioald  be  Mdly  at  a  kas. 
Woe  we  leeukted  tan  our  alately  vos. 

XIL 

Bat  let  diat  paw    there'a  nothing  half  ao  wim^ 
As  going  on  in  the  old  jog-trot  way ; 

**  Nevcrno  good  doth  eoaae  of  Bovettaei,*' 
Se  well  be  ws  untilonr  dying  da^r  i 


We  vidi,  initead  of  aiming  to  furpnaef 

Bt  daih,  odgniality,  diiplay. 
We  had  tan  oar  oommcneement  been  thua  eobet, 
(Hang  that  eonfounded  20th  of  October !) 

XIII. 
Then  had  our  ODuiie  of  lift  been  Mnoothly  gliding 

In  mndfiatf  unenvied  cahn  pHMpcrity ; 
Worthy  old  women  Aen  had  not  been  chiding 

Our  deafeniiig  whiiia  and  cataracte  of  aopen^. 
Nor  afl  the  ^odkao  wito  then;  tae  hiding. 


Nor  vhiggcfy'a  meteor  dimly  fttced  to  twinUe 
BefioR  the  linng  otar  of  LAVERWurKSi.. 


XIV. 
No  acid  drap  had  tainted  then  the  joium 

or  diem  Oat  lore  the  YcQow  and  the  Blue  $ 
Jcffiey  had  itill  been  pcmoepe  critioorum) 

Ihe  imiliqpntfd  oiade  oigout  i 
And  plain  Soots  heads  had  )MO*d  more  majorum^ 

To  that  despotic  dcmocmt  Review, 
Thst  ovcr-<ated  much,  but  smart  miscelUny, 
WUch  DOW  we're  boldly  thrashing  to  a  jeUy  nigh. 

XV. 

ThenHuntand  Uaditt,  Havdon,  Webb  and  Keata, 
Had  opafied  at  Hampstead  cnnant-wine  in  peace, 

la  gentle  iatcrchanoe  of  «•  fine  conceits," 
Of**  LaordGaaands,*' and  of  mutual  grease; 

Sotfa,  we  msjr  gather,  are  their  Coclmey  treats.— 
(Alas !  that  jqya  so  heavenly  e*er  dbould  oeaie; 

Thai  cnvT  sum  a  paradise  should  visit, 

la  the  vile  demon  shape  of  crooked  Z.) 

XVL 
llicn  had  Odohcrly  (mad  baid !)  not  raihed 

Ob  Che  high  coipus  of  P.  B.  &  £*s; 
Nor  fiom  the  toDffues  of  dts  hot  foam  had  gushed, 

A^miat  some  Uamcy  about  Irish  fees ; 
^'ttphihMophic  Peers  with  ftoy  flushed, 

Ponaarded  BbonT^s  enormities. 
Qapradcnt  mineralogist  and  banker, 
^tt  individual  notice  dost  thou  hanker  ?) 


XVII. 
Wen  vanity  our  ibible,  (which  it  an't) 

The  nolioe  of  such  heroes  were  enough 
To  turn  the  head  of  die  most  pious  soint;— 

Think  ody  of  a  Lord,  (with  gesture  sruir, 
Back*d  by  a  Banker)  making  aoie  ff««ifer* 

About  a  litde  monthly  piece  of  stuffl 
A  iriiole  Society  of  sudi  renown 
Harangued  to  put  one  Irish  Snogn  down. 

XVIII. 
Behold  die  TUsde  of  our  native  bad 

'Mid  the  gay  muden  rising  like  a  queen  I 
How  beautinii  the  Miy  leaves  expand, 

How  aoft  die  virgin  coronal's  punde  abeen. 


i  vngin  coronal's  purple  i 
But  stay,  rssh  stranger,  stay  diy  venturous  hand ; 

Gm^  not  the  modest  garment  of  her  green. 
Our's  be  the  emUem !  Fops  and  fixds  bewaie» 
Admire  in  saibty,  touch  us  if  ye  dare  I 

XIX 

After  thia  prehide  *•  Bion'*  will  not  stare, 

Though  we  r^ect  his  quissical  **  ~ 
We  think  it  has  a  very  wicked  air. 

To  such  outrueous  ftiry  to  give  vent ; 
Moreover,  still  the  Bailies*  hopes  are  ^, 

For  sdU  die  Court  of  Session  may  rdat. 
Besides  it  is  a  trick  of  good  **  old  John's,'* 
Of  differing  tan  them  all  to  mi^  ao  bonem 

XX. 

There  is  no  saying  about  dungs  which  he 
Far  in  the  Fates'  inscrutabfe  dark  womb. 

Of  prophecies  the  wise  are  Tcry  shy. 
But,  'spite  of  aU  the  ScoTSMAir'a  boded  ^oom, 

We  see  not  in  the  Magisterial  sky 
Ally  eueh  sjmqptoms  of  a  dismal  doom ; 

Instincdve  reverence  still  we  entertain 

For  niolnts  Mackenaie'a  gown  and  cham. 

XXL 
Heroic  Provost !.— Hast  thou  ever  been 

Preeentwhwi  flhakspfare's  Ridiard  3*  waapiayed? 
Remember  how  the  Pit  apphnided  Keen, 

With  hand  disarmed  atfll  daring  Henry's  bhUb— 
Such  awe  waa  our's,  when,  on  thSt  real  eeene. 

Even  in  the  ftont  of  Boyle,  moot  bold  Kineud  I 
In  fipont  of  Cndgie,  Baiuuuyne,  and  Miller, 
Stedfint  and  stem,  stood  firm  our  civic  piUa& 

XXIL 
The  **  Letter. on  Bkction"  is  too  long. 

Too  educaQy,.miendDualy  sadt 
Bailies  and  Baifie^s  Wives  have  stomachs  strati^ 

And  punch  is,  at  this  season,  &r  fiom  bad ; 
And  Candidates  wouM  do  fxcrfding  wrong 

To  change  old  fadnona  to  please  any  lad 
That  takes't  mto  his  head  he  la  dieir  betteta. 
Who  do  not  drink  green  tea,  or  write dnlllatteifi 

XXIIL 
It  Bves  a  Scottish  Borough  qinte  a  spring. 

When  dvil  gendcmen  come  huirymg  down, 
Widi  heads  agog  on  schemes  of  canvassmg-^ 

They  kiss  the  voters'  q;iooses  duo'  the  town. 
They  kiss  their  dai^teis  also,  and  they  fling. 

To  every  boy  they  meet  with,  half-a^niwn  s-« 
Hot  dinners  and  hot  siqmers  are  the  wold. 
And  every  Deacon  is  aa  dnipk'a  a  Loid. 


IMket. 


XXIV. 

And  then,  al  lu^  to  gee  thebdUi  an  fpnm^ 
Wm  evtr  mm  m  gbaaai  motlflv  soom  ! 

To  seehaw  the  tUm  amdiikte  »  dnven 
In  nBiMs  cucMi  by 

Or,  hofir  idtoe  agfaiBg  Jomjr  is  iii'haam. 
With  oomiitecBU  end  e^ttBeii  toft  bet 

To  tee  the  jigging*  jottiDg,  toazlmg* 

8ilk0,flenBdi»dii^peui-biMbhliiebnMlB 

XXV. 

If  we  had  lasttie»  we  caold  peb  a  I 
Upod  tiie  real  vulgar  i^  e£  dandng; 

People  have  oo  idea  what  a  tnat  *tis 
To  be  a.kMher-dii  wfan  tfaw  aie  pranriM^— 

What  in  fMnnims  twhiUing  VnoDg  their  M  ia» 
Whh  wfaaA  vehicity  Aqrleeeare^ 

iBy  QWk#  rtave*  bdoWt  bcrarey  benm 

Your  eje  can't  IdUow  tho*  yon  hB¥^  a  i 

XXVI. 

Your  xmkr  hiMr»  fow  tone  DMdy  chap* 
U)M  Jinni  and  ifaMWi  of  floih  brilde  make, 


He  fean  the  ftail  maihuwiry  mi^t  anan, 
Ifhcone^nriaiw»boiatawye,  JBngAJBoldl 

He  hai  nQfinoe  about  his  boMS,  no  aif^— 
Maikwithwhathu^goounnavta  th*  smi»te  lake ! 

Look  how  ha  swimst 

GcnteeUjf 


If  and  riidrst  withpousd  to^ 
kfobnnablydowf 


Tumtotha 


XXVII. 

or  die  luial  faiodv 


Witli  honnr  cdtf  and  Bgbt  daslk  hefit 
His  motkniB  bold  and  active  as  the  wind, 

WitlL  cttdkling  flngiM  aftd  iBMaihw  SMMri 
Of  joy,  bAoM  Im  caprtM,  niiwaiflwid, 

ThzD*  the  mad  naw  of  dha  asogiirial  nri  t 
See,  Dandy!  how tke damsds aps tfarir bosr. 
And  thmk  on  Kowr  arid  paviMi^a§Mt  4iai«M 


xxvni. 

We  owe  our  gHUdtal  Ihsalgi  to  M  B. 

Gnee,  IB  whatever  he  wxtetttonist 

Welikeha  ••ptcBMKMs' 


^llieHi^lijndy^  lie  snug  Ijyaywbcrtgear. 


««  Tba  Jmy  Trial,'*  wuuld,  in 

TsHftUUsetr 
The  Autharof  *•  The  Dsaikt' 
If  prialadt 'twenld  seeora  htai  a 


wvotatlyftfl 
list'^iiBMMtnibt 


fhn. 


XXIX 


The  LetteratatfM  KofcMid  SMiwy  amMiy 
I^rafiBam  PhnrMr,  Haalki,  and  IVnb  M( 

Hsvu  aft  IdolsGiaMei?  neive  and  ptt^» 
We  aovai  nad  mm  bittev  thnifls  bsAM 


TsBi  Mo0te» 


We  aovai  nad  m«u  bbtev  things  1 
But  whcaafine  hack  so  craeOy  cash  liL^ 

And  limb  of  thu  Itevlew*«4h0a  Matador  t 

The  Han  is  bfaaie-4ie1i  in  a  deep  dodine,^ 

«  _^^ ,    «         .  id  thine! 


XXXI. 

Our  ftmale  friends  wlO  hcavt 

The  Old  Imnjoi^B  bunch  of  leMen  isNcUni'd ; 
like  other  BadMJow,  ha  «sd  to  fret. 

And  innalB  IbUiee  histif  ho  Usmed. 
But  old  Mysogynist  Quiaafc  (acaw  yet 

-..,  •  '•"-  ^ladawtanic^ 


Did  wa  observe  ii  ftal)  at  1 
Old  Tough'b  basn  iSutIr  hooked  by  a  shwtpd  I 
Wo  wish  hiaa  csntet  b  hk  OMriaga  Jnut. 


Md^ 


XXXII. 
*Tis  just  the ssason ;  ina 

By  day  they  laU 
Of  hJcoiiMMtdassicaC,  WinttdMcso! 

Or  on  thy  bosom  hi  a  sldffthsy  i^ido. 
With  spsctaele  on  Mse  they  stilly  stam. 

And  very  uitcsriy  tbe  iMMlBaan  sfuHfit 
If*  through  hiabhuid«iBg,  they  bo  not 

XXXItl. 
A  fiat  wsoar  conia,  frdl  of  BAr  and  lava, 
itweddsdtaAsfa 


Just  weddsd  ta  their  mind,  and,  for  » 1 
Fiee  'mid'sonse  soft  Blyskn  scene  to  fove. 

And  hear  na  earthly  seond  sMfe  the  aesr 
Of  merry  bsBs  ftcsH  out  the  villM  giw 

Hbeir  honeynuxm  is  8a>aet  as  EdsB*s 


Of  I9VB,  kive  only,  do  they  talk  and 
They  take  no  iMtioe  what  tbsy  cat  or  dihdu 

xxxrv. 

But  when  old  bmb^.  dry,  and  dolfaig  rinneia 
The  kws  of  natoM  by  a  wadding  ahack. 

They  make  a  tour,  and  aider  funoos  dinnets. 
Soup,  ish,  and  fricaasea,  at  five  ai'dock. 

Landlords  and  landladiss  are  the  diief  wfauMTSy 


WaiteiB  and  watting-maids  enjoy  the  jokn. 
Tho  feeble  ODoing  of  me  Ibnd  old  ninniea 
Prodnctiva  of  an  universal  grin  is. 

XXXV. 

We  10  going  out  of  town  to^nonow  week. 
To  London  (t»  see  Baldwm)  by  the  amack. 

And  scarcely  hope  that  to  the  Nest  of  Redi, 
Befine  the  fint  of  Ainist,  we*Q  be  bade. 

Shaip-aet  Gontiftutoa,  me  txoA  to  speakt 
Had  better  Uadcwood  instantly  attack  j 

We  wim  to  go  with  comibrt  on  our  tripf 

And  ceo  each  artide  e^er  we  feske  ahipi 

XXXVI. 

Tm  net  ia,  our  good  friends  have  been  so  aieaoy 
Thb  spring,  mat  we've  a  huge  enormous  box 

Pull  to  me  brim,  completdy  cot  and  ready. 
Of  papers  fit  for  ev^  sort  of  fbOcs : 

For  young  and  old,  male,  female,  grave,  and  g^ddy# 
Abundant  fisod  our  reservoir  imlwJra  i 

Bate  only  the  oortecting  fa)  tiie  dip, 

Never  was  easier  GoKBUCTOKsmr. 


XXX. 

We  have  fcedved  FhUcmon^s  shaip  cpisda 
To  Mr  WBmi^  amiMr  of  •«  Hia  Ida 

Of  Pakas^"  wUdi  caUa  that  poaf  s  lyie  a  wlnsUe, 
And  cuts  him  up  tfaaoimhout  in  moutooia  style. 

Phi]eBHmma|K»»fpMtdhptay  of  brisda. 
And  aeama  to  breathe  Ike  vonF  soul  of  Wte : 

A  manly  Wit  wunki  saoso  ta  uOes  such 

Of  the  pradnateM  af  i»  tnaik  a  Mmb 


XXXVII. 

**  Farewdll  a  word  which  hath  been  and  nraat  bet*' 

If  any  Wit,  before  in  idlcsM  sittmg. 

Now  write  and  send  his  papers  postage  free  i  I 

If  any  that  befere  hath  dully  written  ' 

Now  learn  to  write  with  visoinr  and  with  gke  ;      I 

If  any  that  before  we  had  not  smitten. 
For  this,  our  Monthly  Treasure,  dmst  sod  fauDgei^ 
Then  not  hi  vahi  hath  dkymed  your 
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TIME  S  MAGIC  LANTHEKN. 

Noll. 
GaUleo  in  the  Inquinticn* 

GalHeo,  So  you  are  come  to  close  the 
shutters  of  my  window  hefore  night- 
iaU.  Surdy  these  hars  are  strong 
enough.  I  would  fSun  have  the  con- 
solation of  viewing  the  heavens  after 
it  is  darL  My  skep  is  unquiet  and 
short,  Ar  want  of  exercise ;  and  when 
I  lie  awake,  the  roof  of  my  prison  pre- 
sents nothing  hut  a  sahle  hlank.  Do 
Bot,'  I  beseech  yoa,  conceal  from  me 
the  bhie  T«ult^  and  those  hosts  of 
hg^t,  upon  which  I  still  love  to  gaze 
in  spite  of  all  my  trouhles. 

Mimk.  You  must  not  see  the  stars. 
It  is  the  stars  which  have  pu{  you 
wrong.  Poor  man !  to  think  the  eurth 
was  turning  round. 

Gaiiieo.  Alas!  ahui!  Is  it  for  this 
that  I  have  studied? 

Monk,  Do  you  suppose,  that  if  the 
earth  had  been  turning  all  this  while, 
the  sea  would  not  have  drowned  every 
living  soul?  I  put  this  to  you,  as  a 
simple  Question,  and  level  with  the 
moat  ordinary  capacity. 

QmUleo.  lAj  good  mend,  you  know 
that  I  have  recsnted  these  things,  and 
therefore  it  is  needless  for  me  to  dis- 
pute forther  upon  the  subject 

Monk.  Your  books  were  bumt  at 
Rome,  which,  in  my  opinion,  was  an 
idle  business.  In  a  few  years  th^ 
would  have  turned  to  smoke  of  their 
own  accord.  'Tis  the  way  with  all 
new  discoveries,  for  I  am  an  old  Chris- 
tian, Slid  have  seen  ihe  fiuhion  of  the 
world  before  now. 

Galileo.  Do  you  suppose  that  glass 
windows  were  used  in  the  time  of 
Adam? 


Monk,  No ;  for  the  Scripture  men- 
tions no  such  thing.    But  what  then  ? 

Galileo.  Whv  then,  you  must  admit 
that  time  teacnes  things  which  were 
unknown  before. 

Monk,  That  is  possible  enough. 
But  now  things  are  mfPerent ;  for  my 
head  is  gray,  and  I  have  no  faith  in 
new  discoveries. 

Galileo,'  We  know  not  what  time 
may  bring  about.  Perhaps  the  earth 
may  yet  he  weighed. 

Monk,  Gp  on — you  shall  receive  no 
interruption  from  me.     You  perceive 
that  I  only  smile  gently  and  good-  , 
naturedly  when  you  talk  in  this  man- 
ner. 

Galileo.  What  is  the  matter  ?  what 
makes  you  look  so  wise  ? 

Monk.  Never  mind.    Go  on. 

Galileo.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
this  extraordinary  look  of  tenderness 
and  benignity,  wnich  you  are  attempt- 
ing to  throw  into  your  features. 

Monk^  When  I  consider  what  is 
your  real  condition,  it  moves  my  pitv. 
For  my  part,  when  the  Cardinals  maae 
so  much  ado  about  your  writings,  I 
always  thought  they  were  trifling  with 
their  office. 

Galileo.  I  wish  you  would  convince 
them  of  that ;  for  all  I  desire  is,  to 
have  the  privilege  of  looking  through 
my  telescopes,  and  to  live  quietly 
without  doing  harm  to  any  man.  I 
pray  you,  allow  the  window  to  remain 
open ;  for  darkness  is  gathering,  and 
Jupiter  already  blaaes  yonder  through 
the  twilight  So  pure  a  sky ! — and  to 
be  debarred  from  my  optiod  contriv- 
ances. 

Monk.  Study  the  Scriptures,  my 
son,  with  care  and  dil^ence,  and  you 
will  have  no  need  of  optical  contriv- 
ances. 


Galileo.  I  am  wdl  acquainted  with 
die  Scriptiires ;  but  as  I  do  not  sup* 
poae  they  were  meant  to  instruct  man- 
tdnd  in  astronomy,  I  think  there  is  no 
sacrilege  in  attempting  to  discover 
more  of  the  nature  ot  the  universe 
than  what  is  revealed  in  them. 

Monk.  So  you  believe  yourself  ca- 
pable of  succeeding  in  the  attempt? 

Oalileo.  Perhaps  I  do. 

Monk.  Woula  not  your  time  be 
better  empbved,  my  son,  in  perusing 
some  rational  book  of  devotion?  Do 
not  allow  yourself  to  be  led  away  by 
the  idle  suggestions  of  self-conceit. 
What  is  there  to  be  seen  about  you, 
which  should  enable  you  to  penetrate 
ilurther  into  the  secrets  of  the  universe 
than  me  or  the  rest  of  mankind?  I  do 
not  ask  this  question  with  a  view  to 
wound  your  pride,  but  with  a  sincere 
wish  for  your  good. 

GalUto.  Upon  my  word,  yonare  too 
kind  to  me.  Pray,  father,  is  there  any 
book  of  devotion  which  you  would  re- 
commend in  particular  ? 

Monk.  Recommend  in  particular!— 
There  is  a  book  which  it  would  not 
become  me  to  ■  but  no  recom- 
mend  in  particular !— Hum — ^I  know 
not 

Galileo.  Something  tremUea  at  your 
tongue's  end.  Have  you  yourself  writ* 
ten  any  book  of  devotion  ? 

Monk,  Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak 
of  m;^  own  writings.  Of  dl  books  9i 
devotion,  my  own  was  the  remotest 
from  my  thoughts.  But  since  you  de- 
8ure  toseeit 

Galileo,  What  are  the  subjects  treat- 
ed of  in  it? 
'  Monk.  Life,  death,  and  immortali- 
ty. There  is  also  a  treatise  upon  the 
habitations  of  good  men  after  death, 
and  the  delights  to  be  found  ^tuat. 

Galileo.  Your  notions  concerning 
these  subjects  must  be  in  a  g^«at 
measure  fitndful. 

Monk.  By  no  means.  Good  reasons 
are  given  for  every  tittle  that  is  ad- 
vanced. 

Galileo.  And  where  do  you  suppose 
the  habitations  of  good  men  to  be? 
Monk.  Why,  in  heaven,  to  be  sure. 

Galileo.  la  it  not  possible  that  their 
abode  may  be  situated  in  some  of  the 
oonsteliations?  When gszing,  as  I  was 
wont  to  do,  at  midni^t,  upon  Aro- 
turus,  or  the  brilliant  <»rbs  ofOrion,  I 
have  sometimes  thought,  that  in  the 
blue  dieptiia  there  might  exist  worlds 
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suitable  for  the  habitation  of  an  inn 
mortal  spirit 

MojUc.  My  son,  my  son,  beware  of 
fritile  oQi^jecturesI  You  know  not 
upon  what  ground  you  are  treadine. 

Galileo.  Does  not  the  galaxy  sued 
forth  a  glorious  light?  How  gorgeous 
is  its  throng  of  constellations  !«-To 
me  it  seemslike  a  procession  of  innu«- 
merable  worlds,  passing  in  review  be- 
fore their  Creator. 

Monk.  If  the  galaxy  moves,  why 
may  not  the  sun  ? 

Galileo.  My  judgment  is,  that  they 
may  both  move,  for  aught  I  know^ 
although  at  a  very  slow  pace. 

Monk.  Now  you  spodc  sense,  t 
knew  I  should  bring  you  round  ;  far, 
to  say  the  truth  (and  I  say  it  between 
you  and  me),  if  it  had  not  been  fior 
my  enemies,  whom  Heaven  pardon,  I 
should  have  been  wearing  a  red  hat 
befixre  now.  Good  nig^t:  and  I  shall 
immediately  bring  the  book,  which 
will  help  to  put  your  thoughts  in  a 
proper  train  again. 


No  in. 

Remlrandfs  Work^ehx^. 

Bemhrandi  solus.  Too  much  light 
here  stilL  I  must  deepen  tiie  shad* 
owa  even  more,  until  Uie  figures  begin 
to  shine  out  as  they  ought  And  now 
for  Pharoah's  Baker,  whose  dream  is 
not  yet  interpreted ;  so  that  he  looka 
up  eamesdy  in  the  &ce  of  Joseph,  and 
receives  a  strong  gleam  through  the 
iron  bars.  So— and  again--ao.  Now 
for  the  shadows  again.  To  talk  to  me 
of  Guide,  with  his  shallow,  gray,  and 
trivial  open-lights !  Ah  ha !  ^  I  who 
am  Rembrandt— «nd  there  is  no  other. 
fa  knock  at  the  door. J  Heaven  send 
a  purchaser!  Come  in. 

Dutch  Trader.  Good  morrow,  i^nd. 
I  wish  to  have  a  picture  of  yours  to 
leave  to  my  wife,  before  I  go  to  sail  the 
salt  seas  again. 

Rem.  Would  you  have  your  own 
fiuse  painted? 

Trader.  My  fkce  has  ieen  both  fiiir 
and  foul,  in  its  time,  and  belike  it  nunr 
not  do  for  acanvass,  for  I  am  no  fresh 
water  pippin-cheek. 

iZffm.  Bear  a  good  heart.  Your&oe 
is  of  the  kind  I  like.  There  is  no 
room-  for  tricks  of  the  pencil  upon  too 
smooth  a  skin. 

Trader.  By  diis  hand^  I  know  nc- 
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thing  of  these  thiogB;  but  my  wife 
shalfbave  a  picture. 

Bern.  A  huge  btt  would  serve  to 
shadow  your  eyes;  and  there  should 
be  no  limt  till  we  oome  down  to  the 
point  of  your  nose,  which  would  be 
the  only  sharp  in  the  picture.  No- 
thing but  bnwnness  and  ^knesa 
erery  where  else.  Fray  you,  ait  down 
here,  and  try  on  thiagieet  hat. 

Trader.  Nay,  by  your  leave,  I  will 
look  at  these  pictures  on  the  wall  first 
Whatiathisf 

Am.  It  is  a  Turk  whom  I  have 
seen  in  the  streets  of  Amsterdam.  I 
Iflce  to  paint  a  good  beard ;  and  vou 
see  how  angrily  this  man's  beard  is 
twisted* 

IVader.  A  stout  Ftigan,  and  a  ^ood 
f^ter,  I  warrant  you.  I  feel  as  if  I 
cnild  fetch  him  a  cut  over  the  crown ; 
fiv  my  i^p  was  once  near  being  run 
down  by  an  Algerine. 

Rem.  Look  at  the  next.  'Tis  the 
inside  of  a  €irmer*8  kitchen. 

Trader,  Nay,  1  could  have  told  you 
that  myself;  for  these  pails  of  milk 
might  be  drunk;  and  there  is  an  old 
grsndam  twirling  her  spindle.  When 
next  I  go  to  live  at  my  brother  Lucas's 
&rm,  I  shall  persuade  him  to  buy  this 
pictore.  It  snews  the  fiit  and  plen- 
teooa  life  which  he  lives,  when  1  am 
ssifing  file  sslt  seas. 

Bern,  Here  ia  a  sea-piece. 

Trader.  Why,  that  is  good  also; 
but  thia  sail  should  have  been  kshed 
to  the  binnacle ;.  for,  d'je  see,  when 
a  vessd  is  tpoomag  against  a  swell, 
die  pitehe8»  «id  it  is  necessary  to  — ^— 

Menu  Yon  are  right ;  I  must  have 
it  altered.  How  doea  this  hmdscape 
plesseyoa? 

Trader.  Why,  it  is  a  good  flat 
country;  but  exhibits  none  of  those 
great  rodcs  which  I  have  seen  in  fo- 
reign parta.  I  have  seen  burning 
mountains,  which  would  have  made 
the  bruah  drop  from  your  hand.  I 
have  sailed  round  the  world,  and  seen 
the  waves  rising  to  the  height  of  Haer- 
lem  steenle,  and  nothing  but  canni- 
bals on  snore  to  make  signals  to. 

Bern.  Well— «nd  whidi  of  the  pic- 
tures will  you  have?  you  shall  have 
your  dioice  of  them  fbr  forty  ducats. 

Trader.  Nay,  now  you  sre  joking. 
Who  wiU  give  you  forty  ducats? 
When  at  dinner  with  the  burgo-mas- 
ter  lately,  I  hesrd  a  collector  nutting 
prices  on  joar  works.  He  saia,  if  we 
would  wait^  your  market  would  cer« 
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tainly  fall,  for  you  had  too  many  on 


Rem.  My, market  shall  not  ML  I 
will  see  this  collector  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  first.  But  come  now,  let 
us  be  reasonable  together.  I  will 
psint  your  portrait  fbr  thirty.  Tdce 
your  seat. 

Trader.  Not  so  &8t.  My  wife  must 
be  oonftrred  with,  and,  if  she  approves, 
ptfrhapa  I  may  come  back.  Mean- 
while, good  morning.    (Exit.) 

Rem.  A  curse  on  these  picture- 
dealing  babblers.  How  shall  I  be  re- 
venged on  them?  My  pictures  are 
as  good  as  the  oldest  extant,  and,  if  I 
were  dead,  every  piece  would  sell  for 
as  much  gold  ss  would  cover  it.  But  I 
see  what  must  be  done.  Come  hither, 
wife,  and  receive  a  commission.  Go 
straight  to.  the  joiners,  and  order  him 
to  prepare  for  my  funeral. 

Rembrandt's  Wife.  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  ?  Are  your  wits  turn- 
ed? 

Rem,  My  wits  sre  turned  towarda 
money-making.  I  must  counterfeit 
myself  dead,  to  raise  the  price  of  my 
works,  which  will  be  valued  ss  jewels, 
when  there  is  no  expectation  of  any 
more. 

Wife.  Now  I  perceive  your  drift. 
Was  there  ever  such  a  contrivance! 
You  mean  to  conceal  yourself,  and 
have  a  mock  fVineral  ?  * 

Rem.  Yes ;  and  when  my  walls  are 
unloaded 'I  shall  appear  a^n.  So 
that  after  the  picture  dealers  have 
been  brought  to  canonise  me  for  a 
dead- painter,  and  when  the^  have 
fkirly  ventured  out  their  praue  and 
their  money,  they  shaU  see  me  come 
and  lay  my  hands  upon  both. 

Wifi.  How  will  it  be  possible  for 
me  to  cry  sufficiently,  when  there  is 
no  real  death? 

Rem.  Make  good  use  of  the  present 
occasion  to  perfect  yourself  in  your 
part,  for  you  may  one  day  have  to  re- 
peat it. 


ON  THE  DEATH    OF   THE   PEIITCESS 
CHARLOTTE., 

<*  A  Toioe  of  weeping  heaid,  and  loud  la- 
ment** MiLTOK. 

I. 
MAKKBDyethemingliiigoftlieCity'sthioiig. 
Each  mien,  each  gbnce,  widi  czpecUttion 

•  TlMs  wss  a  &ct.    See  IUmbisndt*s  Life. 
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PrepAie  the  paeeant  and  the  dunal  song. 
The  pealing  chimes,  the  blaze  of  festal  li^ht! 
And  nailc !  what  rumour*s  gathering  sound 

is  nigh  ?  ^ 

Is  it  the  voice  of  joy,  that  muimur  deep  ?— 
Away,  be  hushed,  ye  sounds  of  revelry ! 
BadL  to  your  homes  ye  multitudes,  to  weep ! 
Weep !  for  the  storm  hath  o*er  us  darkly  past. 
And  England^s'  Royal  Flower  is  broken  by 

the  bkst ! 

Was  it  a  dxcam !  so  sudden  and  so  dread 

That  awful  6at  o*er  our  senses  came ! 

So  loved,  so  blest,  is  that  youn^  spirit  fled. 

Whose  bright  aspirings  promised  years  of 
fame? 

Oh  !  when  hath  life  possessed,  or  death  de- 
stroyed, 

More  lovely  hopes,  more  cloudlessly  that 
smiled? 

When  hath  the  raoiler  left  so  dark  a  void  ? 

For  all  is  lost-— the  mother  and  her  child ! 

Our  moming-star  hath  vanished,  and  the  tomb 

Throws  its  deep-lengthened  shade  o*er  dis- 
tant yeais  to  come. 

% 

And  she  is  gone— the  royal  and  the  young  I 
In  soul  oommandinff ,  and  in  heart  benign ; 
Who,  from  a  race  of  kings  and  heroes  sprung. 
Glowed  with  a  spirit  lofty  as  her  line. 
Kow  may  the  voice  she  loved  on  earth  so  well, 
BreaAe  forth  her  name  unheeded  and  in  vain; 
Nor  can  those  eyes,  on  which  her  own  would 

dwell. 
Wake  from  that  breast  one  sympathy  again : 
The  ardent  heart,  the  towering  mind  are  fled. 
Yet  shall  undying  love  sdll  linger  with  the 

dead. 

4. 
Oh !  manjf  a  brieht  existence  we  have  seen 
Quenched  in  the  glow  and  fullness  of  its  prime ; 
And  many  a  cherished  flower,  ere  now,  hath 

been 
Cropt  ereits  leaves  werebreathM  uponby  time. 
We  have  lost  heroes  in  their  noon  of  pride, 
Wbosefidds  of  triumph  gave  them  butabier; 
And  we  have  wept  when  soaring  genius  died. 
Checked  in  the  glory  of  his  mid  career ! 
But  here  our  hopeswere  centered — all  is  o*er. 
All  thou^t  in  this  absorbed^— sh^  was,  and 

b  no  more ! 

5.     • 

We  watched  her  childhood  from  its  eailiest 

hour, 
From  every  word  and  look  bright  omens 

caught. 
While  that  young  mind  developed  all  its 

power, 
And  rose  to  energies  of  loftiest  thought ! 
On  her  was  fixed  the  Patriot*s  ardent  eye. 
One  hope  still  bloomed— one  vista  still  was 

fair; 
And  when  the  tempestsweptthetroubledsky. 
She  was  our  day-spring— all  was  cloudless 

there! 
And  oh,  how  lovely  broke  on  England's  gaze. 
E'en  through  the  mist  and  storm,  thelight 

of  distant  days^ 


6. 


Now  hath  onemoment  darkened  Aiture  years* 
And  changed  the  track  of  ages  yet  to  be  I— 
Yet,  mortel  I  midst  the  bitterness  of  tean. 
Kneel,  and  adore  th*  inscruUble  decree ! 
Oh !  while  the  dear  perspective  smiled  in  light* 
Wisdom  should  tfien  have  tempered  hopes 

excess; 
And,  lost  One !  when  we  saw  thy  lot  so  bright* 
We  might  have  trembled  at  its  lovdiness ! 
Joy  is  no  earthly  flower— nor  fnmed  to  bear* 
In  its  exotic  bloom,  lifers  cold  ungenial  air. 

7. 
AH  smiled  around  thee— youth,  and  love* 

and  praise ; 
Hearts  all  devotion  and  all  truth  were  thine ! 
On  thee  was  rivetted  a  nation's  gaze. 
As  on  some  radiant  and  unsiillied  shrine. 
Heiress  of  Empires !  thou  art  passed  away 
Like  some  fiur  vision,  that  arose  to  throw* 
Bright  o'er  one  hour  of  life  a  fleeting  ray. 
Then  leave  the  rest  to  solitude  and  wo ! 
Oh !  who  shall  dare  to  woo  such  dreamsagain  ? 
Who  hath  not  wept  to  know  that  tears  for 

thee  were  vain  ? 

8. 
Yet  there  is  one  who  loved  tfaee-HUid  whose 

soul. 
With  mild  affections  nature  formed  to  melt ; 
Hismind  hath  bowed  beneath  the  stem  control 
Of  many  a  grief— but  this  shall  be  unfdt ! 
Years  have  gone  l^— and  given  his  honour- 
ed head 
A  diadem  of  snow-:4iis  eye  is  dim- 
Around  him  Heaven  a  solemn  cloud  hath 

spread— 
The  past,  the  future,  are  a  dream  to  hhn  ! 
Yet,  in  the  darkness  of  his  fate,  alone 
He  dwells  on  earth,  while  Thou,  in  life's 
full  pride,  art  gone ! 

9. 

TheChastener's  hand  is  on  us— we  may  weep* 
But  not  repine— ibr  many  a  storm  ham  past. 
And,  pillowed  on  her  own  noajestic  deep. 
Hath  Enghmd  slept  unshaken  by  the  bbst ! 
And  war  hath  ra^  o'er  many  adistant  plain* 
Trampling  the  vine  and' olive  in  his  path ;  ^ 
While  she,  that  regal  daughter  df  the  main* 
Smiled  in  serene  defiance  of  his  wrath ! 
As  someproud  summit,  mingling  with  the  sky* 
Hears  odmly,  far  bdow,  the  thunders  roll 
and  cue. 

10. 
Her  voice  hath  been  th'  awakener,  and  her 

name 
The  gathering  word  of  nations,  in  her  might* 
And  all  the  awfbl  beauty  of  her  fame, 
Apart  she  dwelt  in  solitary  light ! 
High  on  her  diffs  alone  and  firm  she  stood* 
Fixing  the  torch  upon  her  beacon  tower ; 
That  torch,  whose  flame,  far  streamiog  o'er 

the  flood. 
Hath  guided  Europe  thro'  her  darkest  hour. 
—Away,  vain  dreams  of  glory — in  the  dust 
Be  bumbled.  Ocean  Queen  I  and  own  thy 

sentence  just ! 
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HaA  I  *twas  the  deatfa.bdl*8  note !  whidi, 

ftiU  and  deep, 
Umiux*d  with  aught  of  less  majestic  tone. 
While  all  the  munnuzs  of  existence  deep, 
Swdls  on  the  sdllnen  of  the  air  alone ! 
Sflent  the  throngs  that  fill  thedarkenedstreet. 
Silent  Ui6  ahunbering  Thames,  thekmdy 

•mazt; 
And  an  ia  still,  where  oonntksi  thousands 


moves,  with  measured 


Savctfaefullthrobbingoftheawe-stnickheart! 
AH  deeply,  strangely,  fearfully  serene, 
As  in  each  ravaged  home  th*  avenging  one 
had  been. 

IS. 
Hie  nm  goes  down  in  beaitty— his  fiuewell. 
Unlike  the  world  he  leaves,  is  calmly  bright ; 
And  his  last  mellowed  rajrs  around  us  dwell. 
Lingering,  as  if  on  scenes  of  young  delight. 
They  amile  and  £Mifr— but,  when  the  day  is 

What  slow 

[?- 
L4> !  those  who  weep  with  her  who  weeps 

no  more, 
Aaofemntiain!  the  moumeia  and  the  dead! 
While  biif^  on  hi^  the  moon*s  imtroubled 

ny 
Looks  down,  as  earthly  hopes  are  passing 

thus  away. 

IS. 
But  other  light  is  in  that  holy  pile. 
Where,  in  the  house  of  silence,  kings  repose ; 
There,  thro*  the  dim  arcade  and  pillaredaisle. 
The   funeral  torch  its  deq^-red  radiance 

throws. 
There  pall,  and  canopy,  and  sacred  strain. 
And  alt  around,  the  stamp  of  wo  may  bear ; 
But  grief,  to  whose  full  heart  those  forms 


(kief  unexpressed,  unsoodied  by  them,— is 

there. 
No  darker  hour  hath  faleforhim  whomoums. 
Than  when  the  all  he  loved,  as  dust  to  dust 


14. 

We  mourn— but  not  thy  &te,  departed  One ! 

We  pitv  but  the  living,  not  die  dead ; 

A  doud  hangs  o*er  us, — **  the  bright  day 

is  done,— •»• 
And  with  a  fadier*B  hopes,  a  nation*8  fled. 
And  he,  the  diosen  of  thy  youthful  breast. 
Whose  soul  with  thine  had  mingled  every 

thought; 
He  with  thine  earlv  fond  affections  blest, 
tmd  of  amind  with  all  things  lovely  fraught. 
What  but  a  desert  to  his  eye  that  earth. 
Which  but  retains  of  thee  the  memory  of 

thy  worth. 

15. 
Oh!  there  are  grids  for  nature  too  intense. 
Whose  first  rude  shock  but  stupifies  the  soul, 
Kor  hath  die  fragile  and  o*eflaboured  sense 
Strength  e^en  to  fsa,  at  once,  their  dread 

control. 


But  iriicn 'tis  past,  that  still  and  speeehlMS 

hour. 
Of  the  sealed  bosom,  and  the  tearless  eye. 
Then  the  roused  mind  awakes  with  tenfold 
power, 

_       jspthef 

Its  death-like  torpor  vanished-»and  itsdoom. 
To  cast  its  own  oark  hues  o*er  life  and  na- 
ture*! bloofai. 

16. 
And  such  hit  kit,  whom  thou  hast  loved  and 

left. 
Spirit !  thus'  early  to  thy  home  recalled  ! 
So  sinks  the  heart,  of  hope  and  thee  bereft, 
A  wairior*8  heart !  whidi  danger  ne'er  ap- 
palled! 
Years  may  pass  on— 4Uid  as  they  roll  akcg. 
Mellow  thosepangswhich  now  hisbosom  rencU 
And  he  once  more,  with  life*s  unheeding 

throng. 
May,  tho*  alone  in  soul,  in  sedning  blend : 
Yet  still,  the  guardian-angd  of  his  mind. 
Shall  thy  loved  hnage  dwell,  in  memory's 
*  I  shrined. 


temple  fl 


17. 


Yet  must  thedays  belong,  ere  time  shall  steal. 
Aught  from  hit  grief,  whose  spirit  dwells 

with  thee, 
Onoe  deeplv  bruised,  the  heart  at  length  may 

But  all  it  was— oh  !  never  more  shall  be ! 
The  flow'rs,  the  leaf,  o*erwhehned  by  winter 

snow. 
Shall  spring  again,  when  beams  and  showers 

return; 
The  faded  cheek  again  with  health  may  gbw. 
And  the  dim  eye  with  life's  warm  ra£ance 

bum; 
But  the  bright  freshness  of  the  mind's  young 

bloom. 
Once  lost,  revives  alone  in  worlds  beyond  the 

tomb. 

la 

But  thou !— thine  hour  of  agony  is  o'er. 
And  thy  brief  race  m  brilliance  hath  been  run ; 
While  fiuth,  that  bids  fond  nature  grieve  no 


• "  The  briffht  day  is  done. 

And  ve  are  for  the  darL'^  ^* 


Sbax. 


Tells  that  thy  crowo^though  not  on  cardi 

—is  won ! 
Thou,  of  the  world  so  early  left,  hast  known 
Nought  but  the  bloom  of  sunshincr— and  for 

thee, 
Child  of  propitious  stars !  for  thee  alone. 
The  osurse  of  love  ran  smooth,  and  brightly 

Not  long  such  bliss  to  mortal  eould  be  ^ven. 
It  is  enouffh  for  earth,  to  catch  one  ghmpse 
of  heaven ! 

19. 
What  though  as  yet  the  nopn^v  of  thy  fame 
Rose  in  its  glory,  on  thine  England's  eye. 
The  grave's  deep  shadows  o'er  thy  prospect 

came? 
Ours  is  tliat  loss— and  thou  wert  blest  to  die  I 

•  «  The  course  of  true  love  never  did  run 
smooth."  ^HAX. 
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Thoamightit  havelivedto  darkand  eviIyMn« 
To  mourn  thy  people  dumged>  thy  dues 

•  o*erait; 
But  thy  spiing-mom  wm  all  undimmed  liy 

teaiSy 
And  thou  wert  lov^dandcliaMlied  to  the  last ! 
And  diy  young  name.  ne*drbreathed  in  ruder 


Tfaui.  dying,  thou  hast  leh  to  hire  and  grief 


20. 

Dau^ter  of  Kings  !  from  that  high  sphere 

look  down, 
¥nieie«  still  in  hope,  a^Dction's  thoughts 

may  rise; 
Wheredixmyshinestotheethatmoftsl  crown, 
Which  earth  displayed,  to  daim  thee  ftttn 

the  skies. 
Look  down !  and  if  thy  ^nrit  yet  retain 
Memory  of  aught  that  once  was  fondly  dear ; 
Sooth,  though  unioen,  the  hearts  that  monm 

in  Tain.  . 
And,  in  their  hours  of  loneliness-  he  Dear  1 
Blest  was  thy  lot  e'en  here    and  one  &int 

■igh. 
Oh !  tell  those  hearts,  hAth  made  that  hliss 

Etenxty! 

F.  D.  H. 
Brcmnwhyffhy  23d  December  1817. 


ON  4  DISPUTED  PASSAGE  IN  OTHELLO. 

**  A  fellow  ahnost  damn*d  in  a  fair  wife." 

MR  EDITOR^ 

I  PERFECTLY  Bgrec  with  your  corres- 
pondent J.  H.  that  '*  the  commenta- 
tor of  Shakspeare  will  succeed  but  in- 
differently^  who  cannot  identify  him- 
self in  some  measure  with  the  person- 
age whose  language  and  sentiments  he 
would  develope ; '  nor  can  the  cor- 
rectness of  this  observation  be  more 
apparent  than  when  apolied  to  a  char- 
acter such  as  lago^-ra  knave  who  was 
always  acting, — a  wretch  who  (ler- 
formed  his  whole  part,  to  the  closing 
scene  of  his  life^  behind  the  mask  of 
integrity,  so  successfully^  as  to  be 
styled^  almost  proverbiaU^,  ''  honest 
lago^"— one  who  says  of  himself— 
For  wfaenmy  outwardactiondoth  demonstrate 
The  native  act  and  vigour  of  mv  heart. 
In  comfdiment  extern,  'tis  not  long  after, 
But  I  will  wear  my  heart  upon  my  sleeve. 
For  daws  to  peck  at: — 1  am  not  what  I  am. 

We  do  not  expect  a  man  such  as  thia 
to  speak  as  he  thinks ;  his  words  have 
little  to  do  with  his  real  meaning ;  and 
it  is  only  by  endeavouring  to  discover 
bis  exciting  motive  to  action,  and  to 
trace  the  crooked  associations  of  his 
ddpnved  mind^  that  we^ure  able  at  all 


to  understand  or  develope  his  langnage 
and  sentiments.  Guided  by  this  elue, 
I  receive  the  passa^  which  has  called 
fbrth  the  oommumcations  in  two  late 
numbers  of  your  Magaiine,  verbatim 
as  it  stands.  To  adopt  the  emenda* 
tion  of  your  first  correspondent,  would, 
in  my  opinibn,  be  to  give  a  nwaming 
altogether  diffbent  from  that  whi^ 
Shakspeare  intended  it  should  convey. 
In  substituting  the  reading  of  J.  H., 
I  think  we  weaken  the  force^  without 
rendering  Che  meaning  of  the  psssage 
more  obvious.— The  latter  emendation 
certainly  is,  in  my  judgment,  much 
the  less  olgectioDable ;  and  were  there 
any  necessity  for  exchanging  ^r  finr 
frail,  your  corre^Kmdent  is  quite  right 
as  to  the  sense  m  which  he  proposes 
to  use  the  word.  It  is  the  sense  in 
which  Shakspeare  again  and  again 
uses  it.  It  is  the  sense  in  which  it  ia 
still  used.  ''  A  frail  one"  is  a  phrase, 
I  believe,  perfectly  well  understood  by 
every  one  at  the  present  day.  But  I 
contend,  that  the  passage  does  not  re- 
quire any  alteration  to  render  it  intel- 
ligible. I  see  not  any  difficulty  as  it 
now  stands  :— 

A  fellow  almost  damn*d  in  a  fidr  wife. 

Let  us  follow  J.  H.  in  his  examin»- 
tion  of  the  contest  lago  is  reUting 
to  Roderigo  the  causes  of  eoraplaint 
a^nst  Othello,  in  order  to  convince 
mm  of  his  hatred  towards  him,  and 
therefore  of  the  improbability  that  he 
should  be  privy  to  his  flight  with  Des- 
demona.  Foremost  on  tae  list  is  the 
drcurostanoe  of  Caasio's  appointmoit 
to  the  lieutenancy,  whilst  laoo  remain- 
ed an  ancient  Next,  the  cEaracter  of 
the  man  thus  put  over  him,  stii^ 
him  as  an  indignity  oflfered  to  his  own 
superior  military  courage,  skill,  and 
experience.  And  what  was  he  ? 
"  Forsooth,  a  great  arithmetician; 
one  Michael  Cassio,  a  Florentine." 
This  contemptuous  account  of  Cassio's 
qualifications  fbr  the  appointment  he 
has  obtained,  lightsupat  onceall  lago's 
hatred  towards  him  as  his  succesMfVil 
rivaL  For  a  moment  he  for^ts  his 
first  object,  that  of  convincing  Roderi- 
go  that  he  was  not  privy  to  Othello's 
escape  with  Desdemona,  and  is  hurried 
away  by  the  impulse  of  this  more 
newly  awakened  feeling.  After  en« 
deavouring  to  make  Cassio  appear  ri- 
diculous as  a  soldier,  by  stathig  him 
to  be  a  mere  arithmetician,  he  sud- 
denly recollects  the  account  he  has 
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heud  of  his  intended  numriage,  and 
hi*  nuUgiiaiit  spirit  joys  in  the  recol- 
kctioD.  Tisasifhehadsaidy  "And 
why  is  this  fellow  thus  put  over  me  ? 
Agreat  arithmetician  forsooth."  Then, 
in  the  hittemess  of  his  hatred,  he  exe-> 

cntes  him,   "  D ^n  the  fellow!" 

Then,  recollecting  the  report  of  his 
mazrii^,  he  consMes  himself  with  the 
reflection — but  he  is  "  altnost  damn'd 
in  a  fiur  wife."  To  understand  this 
perfectly^  it  is  necessary  again  to  turn 
our  attention  to  the  sentiments  and 
opinions  we  may  expect  to  find  in  a 
character  like  lago.  Completely  de- 
nrsTed  himself,  he  seems  scarcely  to 
beliere  in  the  existence  of  goodness  in 
others;  nor  can  we  expect  that  he 
ahould  think  more  highly  of  the  fe- 
male sex  than  he  does  of  his  own. 
Many  parte  of  the  play  will  bear  me 
out  in  the  assertion,  that  he  looks  up- 
oa  them  as  most  d^icable.  His  con- 
aolation  of  Roderigo  on  his  first  as- 
surance of  the  marriage  of  OtheUo  and 
Desdemona,  beginning,  "  It  is  mere- 
ly a  lust,"  &c ; — the  passage  in  which 
he  tells  Boderigo  that  Daemons  is 
in  love  with  Cassio; — ^his  suspicion 
of  his  wife's  criminality  with  Otnello, 
whidi  appears  not  to  have  excited  in 
him  any  other  sentiment  than  that  of 
revenge — ^no  sorrow — no  doubt — not 
one  feeling  that  would  have  had  place 
in  a  better  heart ; — the  boldness  with 
which  he  at  once  declares  his  doubts  of 
Desdemona,  as  a  Venetian,  to  her  hus- 
band;—ihe  fiend-like  cruelty  of  his 
conduct  towards  his  wife,  in  making 
her  instrumental  to  the  murder  of  a 
mistreas  whom  she  loved ;  and,  lastly, 
his  murder  of  his  wife  wiUiout  one  ex- 
pression of  remorse  or  feeling; — ^all 
prove  in  what  estimation  he  held  the 
lex.  In  his  opinion,  any  wife  would 
be  a  curse— «  necessary  one,  perhaps, 
he  might  think ;  but  not  the  less  a 
curse  on  that  account  He  would 
oonsidcx  her  as  a  commodity  difficult 
to  keep,  and  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
keeping;  the  more  difficult  to  pre- 
serve fftxn  filling  if  fair,  for  her  beau- 
ty would  increase  her  danger;  but, 
fidr  or  not,  still  "  at  heart  a  rake." 
The  occasional  and  momentary  dis- 
trust of  the  whole  sex,  by  which  the 
noble-minded  Hamlet  wounded  the 
gentle  Ophelia,  and  which  was  forced 
t^n  him  by  a  conviction  of  the  worth- 
kssness  of  one  of  the  sex  nearly  allied 
to  himself,  was,  in  the  depraved  lago, 
a  settled  and  rooted  conviction  of 
Vol,  III. 


the  mind.  Under  this  conviction,  his 
malinuty  fbund  pleasure  in  dwell- 
ing for  a  moment  on  the  idea,  that 
Cassio  was  about  to  be  damn'd  in  a 
fiur  wife — that  he  was  all  but  mar- 
ried. It  would  be  cause  of  rather 
more  exultation  to  him,  that  he  was 
on  the  point  of  marrying  "  a  custom- 
er," because  Cassio  liad  not  the  credit 
even  of  saving  appearances;  but  whom- 
soever he  was  about  to  marry,  he  was, 
in  logo's  opinion,  about  to  damn  him- 
self;— "  almost  damn'd,"  almost  mar- 
ried. The  word  fiiir,  I  consider  more 
as  a  term  of  derision  probablv  in  this 
place,  than  any  thing  else.  Had  lago 
said  of  OtheUo,  that  he  was  almost 
damn'd  in  a  fair  wife,  I  should  have 
considered  his  meaning  to  have  been, 
that  his  wife's  uncommon  beauty 
would  have  so  endangered  her  honour, 
that  the  preserving  it  would  be  a  taak 
of  such  difficulty  as  to  render  her  a 
curse  to  Othello;  and  so  applied,  I 
should  have  laid  the  emphasis  on  the 
word  fair  ; — applied  to  Cassio,  I  place 
it  on  the  word  almost — "  A  fellow  a/« 
most  damn'd  in  a  fair  wife." 

Such  appears  to  me  the  meaning  of 
this  controverted  passage ;  and  so  re- 
ceived, I  think  it  penectly  intelligi- 
ble as  it  has  been  handed  down  to  us. 
All  readers  of  Shakspeare,  I  fancy, 
must  meet  with  occasional  difficulties 
—with  passages  hard  to  be  understood ; 
but  let  us  not  make  difficulties ;  and 
when  the^  do  occur,  let  us  maintain 
and  explam  the  integrity  of  the  text, 
fixed  by  a  collection  of  the  most  au- 
thentic copies.  Let  us  endeavour  to 
dive  into  his  real  meaning,  clothed 
in  such  language  as  we  find  it,  before 
we  give  the  reins  to  our  fancy  in  con- 
jecturing his  meaning,  and  then  alter- 
ing his  uuiguoge  in  order  to  adapt  it 
to  oiur  own  conjectures.  T. 

Leeds,  10th  March  1818. 


QN  THE  POOR  LAWS  OF  EKGLANn ; 
AND  ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  TRANS- 
MITTED BY  A  MEMBER  OF  PARLIA- 
MENT, WITH  A  VIEW  TO  ASCER- 
TAIN THE  SCOTTISH  SYSTEM. 

MR  EDITOR, 

The  laws  of  England,  for  regulating 
the  support  of  the  poor,  are  acknow- 
ledgecC  on  all  hands,  to  be  framed  on 
principles  that  are  not  only  hostile  to 
the  public  welfire,  but  detrimental  to 
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the  real  interest  of  that  class  of  people 
for  whose  benefit  they  were  originally 
passed.  The  fruits  of  them  serve  to 
encourage  idleness  among  the  lower 
ranks,  and  to  repress  every  desire  to 
secure  a  provision  for  themselves  when 
sickness  and  old  age  arrive ;  whilst 
the  rates,  levied  in  consequence  of  these 
laws,  amount  to  a  sum  which  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  whole  revenue  of 
Great  Britain  about  the  mid<ile  of  the 
last  century.  To  remedy  these  evils, 
the  attention  of  the  Legislature  has  long 
been  excited,  though  hitherto  without 
the  slightest  avail ,  nor  does  it  appear 
that  any  good  can  be  done  by  parlia- 
mentary regulation,  unless  it  goes,  in 
some  measure,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
evil,  and  introduces  a  gradual,  but 
radical  change  of  system.  In  this 
way,  the  evils  of  the  present  laws 
might  be  alleviated,  thoujjh  the  exist- 
ing generation  must  be  removed  from 
the  stage,  before  the  full  benefits  of 
any  regulation  can  be  enjoyed. 

Several  English  members  of  Parlia- 
ment, sensible  that  the  law,  or  at  least 
the  practice,  of  Scotland,  with  respect 
to  the  poor,  is  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  system  adopted  in  England  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  have  of  late 
made  inquiries  concerning  the  Scot- 
tish system;  and  queries  were  last 
year  circulated,  by  a  respectable  gen- 
tleman, with  a  view  of  ascertaining 
the  mode  adopted  in  this  country  for 
supporting  the  poor.  These  queries 
are  subjoined,  together  with  the  sub- 
stance of  the,  answers  which  were 
given  by  me  to  them;  and  should 
they  be  viewed  as  wordiy  of  a  place 
in  your  Magazine,  you  are  at  full 
liberty  to  insert  them. 

Before  detailing  the  queries  and  an- 
swers, it  may  not  be  improper  to  offer 
a  few  desultory  thoughts  concerning 
the  measures  tnat  ought  to  be  taken 
for  renovating  and  reforming  the  laws 
of  England  which  relate  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor.  To  do  away  all  the 
evils  which  arise  from  these  laws  is 
impracticable ;  because  inveterajte  prac- 
tice has  given  them  such  a  deep  root, 
that  no  attempt  of  the  legislature  to 
remove  them  can  at  once  be  attended 
with  success.  Still,  after  all,  1  am 
morally  certain,  were  the  following 
measures  adopted,  that  the  system  for 
supporting  the  poor  wpuld  not  only 
be  considerably  improved^  but  that 
the  amount  of  the  rates  would  be 
gradually  lessened^  and  that  in  a  great* 
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er  degree  than  at  first  sight  may  be 
expected. 

In  the  first  pface, — Let  all  the  laws 
in  force  for  regulating  settlements  be 
instantly  repeded;  it  being  enacted 
at  the  same  time,  that  paupers  should 
in  ftiture  be  assisted  and  supported  by 
the  parish  in  which  they  were  domi- 
ciliated, when  public  aid  was  solicited. 
In  this  way,  labour  would  at  once  be 
set  free,  and  left  to  find  its  own  level, 
which  is  not  the  case  at  present ;  and 
the  workman  who  could  not  procure 
employment  in  his  own  parish,  would 
be  at  libtrrty  to  remove  to  any  other 
without  any  dread  of  the  consequence. 
Besides,  by  an  enactment  of  this  kind, 
the  immense  sums  exi^ended  in  litiga« 
tions,  concerning  settlements,  and  in 
removing  the  pi  or  from  one  parish  to 
another,  would  we  wholly  saved. 

Seamdltf,  As  the  evils  of  the  present 
system  chicfiy  arise  irom  the  payers 
of  the  rates  having  no  control  over 
their  expenditure,  let  it  be  enacted, 
that  the  management  of  the  poor  in 
each  |uirish  shall  in  future  be  commit* 
ted  to  the  clergyman,  church- wardens, 
landholders,  and  tenants,  together  with 
such  householders  as  are  assessed  to 
the  rates.  I'he  utility  of  such  an 
enactment  is  evident ;  as,  whilst  the 
rates  would  be  kept  as  low  as  possible, 
care  would  always  be  used  that  the 
sum  given  to  paupcTs  should  not  be  so 
great  as  to  tempt  them  to  remain  in 
idleness. 

Thitdly,  As  the  poor-rates  at  pre- 
sent are  chiefly  paid  by  the  occupiers 
of  land,  a  measure  which  serves  no 
useful  purpose,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
causes  proprietors  to  be  careless  and 
inattentive  with  respect  to  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  funds,  let  it  be  enact- 
ed, that  from  and  after  a  fixed  peiiod, 
the  rates  faUing  upon  land,  should,  in 
every  case,  be  paid  by  the  proprietor 
and  tenant  in  eaual  proportion,  as 
is  custouiary  in  those  Scottish  coun- 
ties where  poor-rates  are  collected. 
To  secure  the  interest  of  the  proprie- 
tor, let  it  also  be  enacted,  that  the 
proprietor's  share  of  rates  shall  be 
levied  as  additional  rent,  during  the 
currency  of  existing  lt;ases ;  or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  the  tenant  may  be 
held  responsible  for  the  whole  rates, 
till  these  leases  are  at  an  end. 

Fourthly y  The  amount  of  rates  be- 
ing, in  numerous  cases,  greatly  aug- 
mented by  giving  aid  to  working  peo- 
ple, whose  wages  are  supposed  un- 
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equal  to  tlie  maintenance  of  their  fa* 
milies,  let  it  be  enacted^  that  no  per- 
aon  shall  be  considered  as  a  pauper 
who  is  capable  of  working;  under 
which  enactment,  assistance  would  be 
restricted  to  those  who,  iroin  age,  sick- 
ness, and  bodily  infirmities,  are  in- 
capable of  supporting  themselves.  By 
sudi  an  enactment,  the  amount  of 
poor-rates  would  at  least  be  reduced 
one-half,  whilst,  after  all,  the  case  of 
every  person  who  really  stood  in  need 
of  Dublic  aid  might  be  attended  to  as 
wdl  as  formerly.  No  doubt  the  rate 
of  wages  would  be  effected  by  the  pro- 
posed Mulotion  ;  but  this  is  just  what 
ihould  be,  it  being  no  more  than  fair 
and  reasonable,  that  the  whole  expen- 
ses of  Iftbour  should  fall  upon  the  per- 
son for  whose  benefit  it  is  performed, 
without  Buligecting  the  public  to  pa^  a 
port  of  it,  as  is  the  case  under  exisbng 
drcumstanoes. 

Fiftidyt  As  the  overseers  of  the 
poor,  like  the  msgistrates  of  our  Scot- 
tish buxghs,  are  not  easily  made  ac- 
countable for  their  intromissions,  it 
would  lie  highly  beneficial  were  re- 
turns made  annually  to  the  Quarter 
Sessions  of  the  county  in  which  the 
parish  is  situated,  of  the  sums  assess- 
ed and  expended  for  supporting  the 
poor.  An  enactment  of  that  nature 
diould  not  be  neglected  in  any  bill 
that  may  be  brought  forward  to  amend 
the  poor-laws.  The  Quarter  Sessions 
should  also  be  invested  with  powers 
to  investigate  the  accounts,  and  to  fine 
or  censure  those  persons  who  are  con- 
victed of  mal-practices ;  likewise,  to 
receive  appeals  from  persons  who  con- 
ceive themselves  aggrieved  by  the  de- 
cisions of  die  parochial  meetings.  To 
ssve  litigation,  the  judgment  of  that 
court  slu»uld  be  final  in  everv  case. 

I  might  have  illustrated  toese  seve- 
ral heads  had  a  lengthened  discussion 
been  necessary,  but,  considering  that 
in  doing  so  I  might  have  been  led  to 
rcraeat  some  of  the  sentiments  urged 
when  answering  the  queries  that  fol- 
low, any  thing  of  that  nature  seems 
unnecessary,  at  least  in  the  present 
instance.  Under  these  impressions, 
it  remains  only  to  add,  that  the  ad- 
vantages which  would  attend  the  mea- 
sures recommended,  are  stated  in  such 
terms  that  no  person  can  be  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  them,  even  though 
they  are  presented  in  an  abbreviated 
shape.    I  am,,  yours,  &c. 

A  Political  Ecokomist. 
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Queries  respectinff  the  Maintenance  cf 
the  Poor  in  Scotland. 

1.  What  have  been  the  laws  or 
usages,  relative  to  the  maintenance  of 
the  poor,  prior  to  the  Union  ? 

A.  The  law  or  usages  of  Scotlsnd, 
relative  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor,  prior  to  the  Union,  were  irre« 

gilar  and  indistinct,  and  rather  re- 
ted  to  common  be^g;ars  than  to  the 
industrious  poor ;  as  under  them  the 
poor  who  were  in  distress  had  seldom 
any  other  resource  than  the  funds  of 
the  kirk  session.  These  fdnds  chiefly 
arose  from  the  weekly  collections  made 
at  the  church-doors ;  and  whilst  their 
amount  in  country  parishes  served, 
in  some  measure,  to  keep  the  poor 
from  starving,  no  temptation  was  fur- 
nished to  apply  for  assisunoe  unless  . 
it  was  required  by  imperious  necessity. 
Previous  to  putting  any  person  upon 
the  poor's  roO,  the  case  of  the  appli- 
cant was  strictly  investigated  by  the 
members  of  the  kirk  session,  and  it 
was  the  general  practice  to  take  an 
assignation  to  the  furniture  of  paupers 
before  admitting  them  to  a  snare  of 
the  funds.  From  these  drcomstances, 
it  rarely  occunred  that  an  improper 
person  was  placed  upon  the  poor's  roll. 
Indeed,  the  relief  bestowed  was  re- 
ceived as  charity,  in  the  real  sense  of 
the  word,  and  the  funds  from  which 
it  proceeded  wexfi  considered  as  sacred, 
therefore  as  inapplicable  to  any  other 
than  charitable  purposes. 

2.  Have  there  been  any  legislative 
acts  on  this  subject  since  the  Union, 
as  affecting  Scotland  ?  Or  any  muni-  • 
dpal  and  local  regulations  independ- 
ently of  parliamentary  authority? 

A,  There  liave  been  no  legislative 
acts  concerning  the  management  of 
the  poor  in  Scotland  since  the  Union, 
though  some  decisions  of  the  civil 
courts  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  in- 
troduced a  new  system  of  administra- 
tion. The  decisions  alluded  to  have 
been  given  upon  the  principle  of  the 
poor  being  entitled  to  support,  and 
that  if  their  state  is  neglected  by  tlie 
kirk  session,  the  Judge  Ordinary  of 
the  county  may  place  them  upon  the 
poor's  roll,  leaving  the  kirk  session  to 
apply,  to  the  heritors  of  the  parish  for 
necessary  supply.  From  this  cause 
many  parishes  nave  been  obliged  to 
levy  money  by  assessment  for  sup- 
porting the  poor ;  and  one  half  of  that 
assessment  being  charged  against  the 
farmers,  has  occasioned  iSt  weekly 
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collections  to  fall  off^  and  of  coone  to 
increase  the  necessity'  of  making  as- 
sessments. But  these  assessments,  in 
country  parishes,  are  rarely  of  any 
consequence.  In  the  parish  to  whicn 
the  writer  of  these  answers  belongs, 
the  amount  of  assessment  has  nerer 
exceeded  twopence  in  the  ^und  of 
rent,  and  being  frugally  admmistered, 
the  whole  destitute  poor  receive  that 
quota  of  assistance  sufficient  to  pre- 
serve them  from  want  and  beggary. 
Indeed,  the  principle  of  the  Scottish 
S3rstem  is  to  aid  the  endeavours  of  the 
poor,  and  never  to  ftimish  such  a  sup- 
ply as  may  induce  them  to  refiram 
mm  working,  except  in  extreme  cases. 
The  benefit  of  this  system  excites  the 
lower  ranks  to  industry  and  fhigality 
in  the  days  of  health  and  strength. 
Acting  from  these  motives,  consider- 
able numbers  lay  by  small  sums  in 
their  early  days,  as  a  resource  or  pro- 
vision for  supporting  them  when  un- 
able to  work ;  though  these  motives 
would  not  operate  were  it  understood 
that  the  parish  were  bound  to  main- 
tain them. 

It  ought  to  have  been  mentioned, 
that  many  parishes  are  possessed  of 
funds,  consisting  of  mortifications 
made  to  them,  and  the  accumulated 
balances  of  the  weekly  collections  of 
former  times,  when  the  poor  were 
not  so  numerous,  and  the  collections 
more  abundant,  than  they  have  been 
of  late  years.  The  annual  interest  of 
these  funds,  added  to  the  weekly  col- 
lections, are,  in  numerous  instances, 
sufficient  to  support  the  poor  without 
assessing  knded  property.  In  other 
parishes,  where  there  are  neither  mor- 
tified ^nds  nor  assessments,  the  week- 
ly collections  are  divided  among  the 
poor.  And  from  aU  these  circum- 
stances it  will  evidently  appear,  that 
whatever  defects  may  attend  the  Scot- 
tish system  for  supporting  the  i>oor, 
the  same  charge  cannot  be  made  ar 
gainst  it  as  has  often  been  brought 
against  the  English  system,  viz.  of 
encouraging  idleness  and  immorality. 
No;  in  Scotland,  if  a  man  wishes  to 
be  comfortable  in  his  old  days,  he  must 
be  thrifty  and  industrious  in  the  days 
of  his  youth ;  as,  should  his  conduct 
be  different  whilst  health  and  strength 
remain,  he  is  morally  certain  of  suf- 
fering in  one  way  or  another  when 
age  and  its  accompanying  evils  arrive. 

Before  leaving  this  query,  it  cannot 
be  amiss  to  notice  the  expediency  of 
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passing  a  declaratory  law  amoeming 
the  Scottish  system  of  supporting  the 
poor.  As  already  said^  there  seems 
no  distinct  or  precise  law  upon  the 
sulject,  the  whole  system  being  ra- 
ther bidlt  upon  use  and  custom,  than 
upon  the  enactments  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Nay,  doubts  are  entertamed 
whether  assessments  could  be  legally 
enforced  were  there  any  disposition 
to  resist  them,  as  may  be  seen  by 
looking  into  the  periodiod  paper  call- 
ed "  The  Bee,"  written  by  the  late 
Dr  James  Anderson.  Even  with  re- 
gard to  the  right  of  a  pauper  to  claim 
relief,  the  decisions  of  the  courts  have 
by  no  means  been  uniform.  A  de- 
claratory law,  wherein  all  these  mat- 
ters were  placed  in  a  distinct  light, 
would  therefore  be  of  sreat  advantage. 
And  in  such  a  law  toe  management 
of  the  poor  should  be  left  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  kirk  session,  who  are  the 
only  persons  qualified  for  discharging 
that  duty  in  a  prudent  and  frugal 
manner,  being  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  condition  of  those  who  stand 
in  need  of  public  assistance.  But 
whilst  the  acting  management  was 
thus  left  to  the  kirk  session,  it  would 
be  useftil  and  expedient  to  reserve 
a  controlling  power  to  the  heritors, 
that  is,  power  to  examine  and  audit 
the  accounts  of  the  kirk  session  an- 
nually ;  to  lay  on  assessments,  if  such 
are  necessary ;  to  delete  from  the  roll 
of  poor  the  name  of  any  person  who 
in  their  opinion  did  not  stand  in  need 
of  assistance ;  and  to  place  upon  the 
roll  the  name  of  any  person  refused 
assistance  by  the  se^ion,  if  his  or  her 
case  was  considered  to  be  such  as 
to  merit  relief.  A  control  of  that  na- 
ture seems  absolutely  necessary,  other- 
wise kirk  sessions  might  fall  into  many 
errors;  and,  as  the  chief  burden  of 
supporting  the  poor  falls  upon  the 
heritors,  there  would  be  small  risk  of 
any  danger  from  assessments,  seeing 
that  those  who  laid  them  on  were  the 
very  persons  who  had  to  pay  them. 

3.  What  are  the  resources  at  pre- 
sent in  Scotland,  for  such  persons  as 
are  incapable  of  labomr,  and  absolutely 
destitute? 

A,  There  is  no  other  resource  at 
present  in  Scotland  for  persons  in- 
capable of  labour,  but  the  flmds  of 
the  kirk  session,  unless  some  of  their 
friends  are  disposed  to  assist  them. 
But  when  persons  of  that  description 
have  long  resided  with  a  fermer^  it  is 
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Bot  oneominoii  for  him  to  supply  them 
with  food  during  their  lifetime.  In 
eoontry  parishes  the  wants  of  the  poor 
are  better  attended  to  than  in  lai^ 
towns,  chiefly  because  theK  are  better 
known  in  the  farmer  than  in  the  lat« 
ter  situation. 

4.  Is  it  probable  that  the  want  of 
certain  legiuatiTe  resources  against  po- 
verty, has  the  effect  of  rendering  the 
labouring  dasses  in  Scotland  more  in- 
dustrious, sober,  provident,  and  re^ 
spectful  to  their  superiors  ? 

A.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
want  of  certain  l^islative  measures 
against  poverty  has  had  the  effect  of 
rendering  the  labouring  dasses  in 
Scotland  more  industrious,  sober,  pro- 
vident, and  respectfiil  to  their  superi- 
ors, than  the  same  dasses  are  in  Eng- 
land. In  Scotland,  charity,  generally 
speaking,  is  dispensed  as  a  favour, 
whereas  in  England  it  is  daimed  as  a 
right  which  cannot  be  vrithhdd,  even 
diough  the  poor's  rate  was  to  swallow 
up  t^e  value  of  ^e  land.  Again,  in 
Scotland,  no  person  in  health  can,  up- 
on any  account,  receive  relief  from  the 
poor's  funds,  even  though  it  can  be 
shewn,  in  the  dearest  manner,  that  he 
cannot  obtain  work.  If  work  is  not  to 
be  got  in  one  place,  he  may  go  to  an- 
other and  seek  it,  Uiere  bdng  no  fbol- 
ish  law  respecting  settlement  to  pre- 
vent him.  When  provisions  are  very 
high,  such  as  they  are  at  present,  then 
a  measure  is  sometimes  resorted  to,  of 
furnishing  labourers  with  meal  at  re- 
duced prices,  and  the  loss  thereby  su»- 
tained,  is  dther  defrayed  by  an  assess- 
ment on  the  parish,  or  by  the  volun- 
tary subscription  of  individuals.  In 
Edinburgh  and  other  places,  where 
labourers  at  this  time  cannot  get  work, 
money  has  been  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion to  furnish  them  with  employ- 
ment, and  various  works  are  cairying 
on  at  the  expense  of  the  subscribers. 
But  these  are  extraordinary  measures, 
and  quite  unconnected  with  the  man- 
agement of  the  ordinary  poor,  there- 
^re  it  is  unnecessary  to  insist  upon 
them. 

5.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  pro- 
viding habitations  for  the  common  la- 
bourers, and  for  the  absolutdy  indi- 
gent? 

A,  Every  &rm  in  Scotland  is  pro- 
vided with  a  suffident  number  of  cot- 
tages for  lodging  the  labourers  requir- 
ed to  cultivate  it ;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  villages  ther«  is  al- 
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ways  plenty  of  houses  to  be  got  by 
those  who  are  labourers  of  a  different 
description,  and  also  for  those  who  are 
absolutely  indigent  The  rent  of 
houses  occupied  by  the  indigent  is 
generally  paid  by  the  kirk-session, 

<i.  What  is  the  usual  beverage  of 
the  common  people  ?  do  they  general- 
ly drink  beer  ?  and  how  do  they  pro- 
cure it? 

A.  The  usual  beverage  of  the  com- 
mon people  is  milk,  &ilmg  that  useful 
artide,  water,  or  small  bwr  not  much 
better  than  water,  is  their  beverage. 
The  small  beer  is  usually  procured 
from  pubhc  houses. 

7.  What  may  be  the  number  of  ale* 
houses,  in  reference  to  the  population 
of  districts? 

A,  There  are  ten  public-houses  in 
this  parish,  few  of  them  of  extensive 
business,  and  the  population  thereof  is 
1700  souls  or  thereby. 

8.  Is  it  customary  for  labourers  to 
leaort  to  such  houses? 

A.  It  is  not  common  for  country  la** 
bourers  to  resort  to  public-houses,  ex- 
cept when  they  have  reodved  some 
money  from  thdr  masters  for  extra 
services,  or  when  they  are  delivering 
gprain  or  other  articles,  on  which  occa- 
sions an  allowance  in  money  is  always 
given  them.  The  inhabitants  of  towns 
and  villages  are  better  customers  to 
the  publican  than  the  country  labour* 
ers. 

9.  Is  it  usual  for  common  brewers 
to  become  owners  of  such  houses,  and 
serve  them  exdusively  with  their  own 
manufacture  ?  or  do  the  tenants  brew 
their  own  beer  ? 

A.  The  brewers  in  Scotland  are  very 
seldom  owners  of  public-houses,  the 
sale  of  ale  and  small  beer  beinff  too 
inconsiderable  to  make  it  any  object 
for  them  to  rent  houses  with  a  view  of 
procuring  the  exclusive  consumption 
of  customers.  The  tenants  of  public- 
houses  rarely  brew  their  own  beer  ; 
indeed  that  is  quite  unnecessary,  for 
one  common  brewer  can  with  ease 
supply  all  the  beer  that  is  wanted  in 
four  or  five  parishes^  Private  brew- 
ing is  not  customary  in  Scotland,  ex- 
cept in  the  harvest  months,  when 
manv  of  the  large  fiurmers  brew  beer 
for  the  use  of  thdr  reapers — ^bread  and 
beer  being  almost  in  every  case  the 
only  artides  for  dinner. 

10.  Are  saving  banks,  or  similar  In- 
stitutions, multiplying  in  Scotland  ? 

A.  Saving  banks  are  pretty  numerous 
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in  Scotland^  but  they  are  neither  mul- 
tiplying lo  fast 


as  was  expected,  nor 
is*  the  Access  of  those  already  esta- 
blished so  great,  as  to  warrant  a  belief 
that  these  institutions  will  ultimately 
prove  of  much  advantage  to  the  coun- 
try. Some  how  or  other,  the  lower 
ranks,  in  general,  entertain  a  strong 
though  mistaken  aversion  to, saving 
banks;  and  whether  this  proceeds 
from  a  deimre  to  keq>  their  savings  out 
of  the  sight  of  their  employers,  who 
almost  in  every  case  have  assumed  the 
management  ox  these  banks,— or  whe- 
iher  Uiey  have  an  idea  that  the  cir- 
cumstance of  having  money  in  the 
bank  at  one  time,  wiU  afterwards  be  a 
bar  to  their  receiving  parochial  relief 
at  a  future  period,  cannot  well  be  de- 
tennined.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
that  these  establishments  are  not  ge- 
nerally viewed  in  such  a  &vourahle 
light  as  they  merit;  nay  more,  it  is 
h^;hly  probable  that  the  greater  part 
of  the  money  invested  in  these  banks 
had  previously  been  lodged  with  pri- 
vate persons,  and  only  transferred  be- 
cause a  higher  interest  was  allowed  in 
the  one  case  than  was  received  in  the 
other. 
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No  III. 
KR  EDITOR, 

I  AGAIN  approach  the  precincts  of 
your  respeetame  Miscellany,  the  pre- 
sent repository  of  detached  pieces  of 
Scottish  gypsey  history,  with  a  Quan- 
tity of  ftesh  materials  on  that  subject, 
in  continuation  of  what  I  have  already 
deposited  within  your  columns  relative 
to  these  hapless  tribes, 

Charlie  Brown,  one  of  the  principal 
members  of  the  Lochgellie  band,  was 
killed  in  a  desperate  fight  at  the  Rap- 
loch,  near  Stirling.  A  number  of 
gypsey  boys,  belonging  to  several 
gangs  in  the  south,  obtained  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  plunder  at  a  Perth 
fair,  and  had,,  in  the  division  of  the 
spoil,  some  how  or  other  imposed  up- 
on the  Lodigellie  gypsies  and  their 
associates.  Charlie  Graham,  mention- 
ed in  my  first  communication,  and 
this  Charlie  Brown,  went  south  in 
pursuit  of  these  young  depredators,  for 
the  purpose  of  compelling  them  to  give 
up  their  ill-gotten  booty  to  those  to 
Whom,  by  the.  gypsey  regulations,  it 
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of  right  belonged.  After  an  arduous 
chase,  the  boys  were  overtaken  near 
Stirling,  when  a  furious  battle  im- 
mediately commenced.  Both  parties 
were  armed  with  bludgeons.  After 
having  fought  a  considerable  time» 
with  equal  success  on  both  sides, 
Graham,  from  some  unknown  cause, 
fled  in  a  cowardly  manner,  and  left 
his  near  relation.  Brown,  alone,  to 
contend  with  the  youths  in  the  best 
way  he  could.  The  boys  now  began 
to  press  hard  upon  Brown,  and  be« 
came  the  assailants  in  their  turn.  He 
defended  himself  long  and  manfully 
with  his  bludgeon,  displaying  much 
art  in  the  use  of  his  weapon,  in  ward-< 
ing  off  the  lighter  strokes  of  the  boys, 
which  came  pouring  in  upon  him  like 
hail  from  all  quarters.  At  length, 
.  however,  he  was  forced  to  give  way, 
although  very  few  of  the  blows  reach* 
ed  his  person.  On  taking  a  step  back- 
wards, retreating  with  front  towards 
his  assailants,  his  foot  struck  an  old 
feal  dyke,  when  he  fell  with  his  back 
to  the  ground.  The  enraged  boys, 
like  tigers,  now  sprang  in  upon  him  ; 
and,  without  shewing  the  least  mercy, 
forthwith  despatched  him  upon  the 
spot,  by  literally  beating  out  his  brains 
with  their  bludgeons. 

Brown's  coat  was  brought  home  to 
Lochgellie  by  some  of  his  friends, 
with  its  collar  and  shoulders  besmear- 
ed all  over  with  blood  and  brains,  with 
large  quantities  of  the  hair  of  his  head 
sticking  among  the  gore.  It  was  pre- 
served tor  some  time  in  this  shocking 
condition  by  his  wife,  and  exhibited 
as  a  proof  that  her  husband  had  not 
fled,  as  well  as  to  rouse  the  clan  to 
future  vengeance.  My  informant,  a 
man  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with 
others,  saw  this  dreadful  relique  of 
Brown,  in  the  very  same  state  in  which 
it  is  here  described.  He  was  uncer- 
tain, or  rather  seemed  unwilling  to 
tell,  whether  the  laws  of 'the  country 
had  ever  taken  cognizance  of  this  ai- 
flur. 

Lizzie  Brown,  a  tall  stout  woman, 
with  features  far  from  being  disagree- 
able, lost  her  nose  in  a  dreadful  battle 
fought  in  the  shire  of  Meams.*  In 
this  rencounter  they  fought  with 
Highland    dirks,    exhibiting  all   the 

•  Whether  this  woman  ever  resided  at 
Lochgellie  or  not,  I  am  uncertain,  as  there 
were  several  fiimilies  of  this  name  in  difier- 
entquaxters. 
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fyrj  sod  tnmnlt  of  a  oonfSct  of  hos- 
tile tribes  of  wild  Bedouin  Arabs  of 
the  dewrt.  When  this  woman  found 
that  her  nose  was  struck  off  her 
fiuse  by  the  sweep  of  a  dirk^  she  plit 
her  hand  to  the  wound^  which  was 
stresining  with  blood,  and,  as  if  little 
had  befiulen  her,  cfdled  out^  in  the 
heat  of  the  scuffle,  to  those  who  were 
nearest  to  ha",  '^  but  in  the  middle  o' 
the  naean  time,  where  is  my  nose?" 
Poor  Lizzie's  tidl  figure  was  conspicu- 
ous among  the  tribe,  owing  to  the 
want  of  ihAt  ornamental  part  of  her 
ftoe.  Her  vissge  had  somewhat  the 
resemblance  of  a  sun-dial  without  its 
cock. 

Great  numbers  of  young  gypsies  at 
one  period  crossed  the  Forth  nom  the 
south,  finr  the  purpose  of  stealing  and 
Ebbing  at  fairs  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land. It  appears  that  these  people 
sssembled  from  various  (quarters,  and 
formed  extensive  oombmations  for 
general  plunderings  at  fairs.  The 
slightest  act  of  injustice  committed 
among  themselves,  in  dividing  the 
booty  thus  collected  at  a  generid  pil- 
lage of  the  combined  bands,  caused  a 
fierce  and  desperate  battle  instantly  to 
commence  on  the  spot.  I  am  assured 
by  a  gypsey,  that  a  number  of  their 
internal  quarrels  arose  frcm  jealousy, 
or  supposed  injustice,  at  these  divi- 
sions of  their  spciL  A  gypsey  is  qtdte 
alive  to  a  sense  of  justice  among  his 
own  tribe,  however  numerous  his  acts 
of  robbery  and  iigustice  may  be  which 
he  commits  upon  the  public  at  huge. 

Happening  to  cross  the  Forth  at 
Queen^erry,  and  having  heard  that 
numbers  of  these  wanderers  crossed  at 
that  passage,  I  obtained  the  following 
curious  facts  at  the  village  on  the  Fife 
side.  This  public  ferry  draws,  ss  it 
were,  to  a  focus,  a  great  part  of  the 
population  of  the  country,  where  are 
to  be  seen,  passing  and  re-passing,  all 
Ihe  numerous  intermediate  degrees  of 
rank  in  the  c(»nmunity,  from  the 
mighty  duke  of  stately  step  and  lordly 
port,  down  to  the  outcast  vagabond 
gypsey,  fluttering  in  rags,  and  flying 
mm  justice. 

About  fifty  years  since.  Tarn  Gor- 
don, noticed  in  my  last  communica- 
tion, with  his  band  of  young  gypsies, 
called  the  *'  frilUe-wheesels**  and  some- 
times the  "  killic'wkeesh"  attended 
most  of  the  fairs  in  the  counties  north 
of  the  Forth.  He  often  rode  upon  a 
ihelty  himself,  and  was  dressed  in 
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a  handsome  mi,  not  at  all  to  be 
known  for  a  gypsey,  except  by  those 
who  were  acquainted  with  him.  Tarn's 
gillies  were  all  young  lads,  from  about 
twelve  to  thirty  years  of  age.  To  a- 
void  observation,  they  generally  cross* 
ed  the  Forth  in  small  parties  of  twos 
and  threes,  as  well  as  in  single  indi* 
viduals.  Very  few  persons,  however, 
knew  from  whence  any  of  these  strag* 
glers  came.  One  of  the  principal  se- 
crets of  these  banditti  is,  to  tell  no 
person  from  whence  th^  oome,  or 
with  whom  they  are  connected,  lliey 
seldom  returned  by  the  passage  at 
which  they  crossed  northward.  They 
were  in  general  wdl  dressed  ;  some  of 
them  wore  green  coats,  snd,  like  their 
captain,  not  to  be  known  for  gypsies. 
Ii^viduals  among  them  pretended  to 
deal  a  little  in  horses.  They  all  had 
cudgels  in  their  hands;  and,  I  believe, 
had  they  been  searched,  a  sharp  pen- 
knife, of  the  keenest  metal,  would 
have  been  found  in  the  pocket  of  eadi 
man.  These  knives  were  employed 
in  cutting  out  pocket-books  and  purses 
of  the  people  in  the  fairs,  when  they 
could  not  manage  the  business  by 
slight  of  hand.  With  these  knives 
they  also  appear  to  have  fought  in 
dose  combat. 

Every  one  of  these  gypsies  put  up 
at  a  certain  public-house  in  North 
Queensferry,  at  that  time  well  known 
in  the  neighbourhood  for  its  good 
cheer,  being  much  frequented  by  most 
classes  of  society.  In  this  house,  in 
the  morning  sfter  a  fair  in  Dunferm- 
line, when  their  business  was  all  over, 
and  themselves  not  alarmed  by  de- 
tection or  other  scaring  inddents,  no 
fewer  than  fourteen  individuals  of 
these  daring  gypsey  depredators  have 
frequently  been  seen  sitting  at  their 
breakfast,  with  Captain  Gordon  at 
their  head,  acknowledged  as  their 
commander.  They  ate  and  drank  of 
the  best  in  the  house,  and  paid  most 
handsomely.  I  believe  they  were  the 
best  customers  the  landlord  had. 
They  were  perfectly  inoffensive,  and 
remarkably  dvil.  They  troubled  or 
stole  from  none  of  the  persons  about 
the  inn,  nor  those  who  lodged  in  the 
house  while  they  were  wiUiin  doors, 
or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 
Any  thing  in  the  premises  could  have 
been  trusted  with  these  gypsey  gillies. 
In  this  house,  at  these  meetings,  they 
sometimes  conversed  in  the  gypsey 
language,   of   which   the  domestics 
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about  the  inn  understood  not  one 
ivord^  except  the  slang  expression  of 
Captain  Grose,— ^' nulling  the  fob." 
Gordon  at  times  paid  the  reckoning 
for  the  whole,  and  transacted  any  other 
business  with  the  landlord.  When 
the  sypsey  company  was  mixed  with 
females,  wnich  was  conunonly  the  case, 
each  individusl  then  paid  his  own 
ahaie  of  the  expenses  incurred.  Some 
of  ihe  females  wore  brown  mantles — 
bad  baskets  below  their  arms,  vending, 
in  the  market,  small  articles  of  sale. 

These  young  gypsies,  male  and  fe- 
male, appear  to  have  been  the  flower 
of  bands  collected  and  employed  in  a 
general  forage  at  a  flur.  When  any 
of  their  chiefs  happened  to  remain 
in  this  public-house  all  night,  they 
behaved  very  genteelly.  They  paid 
the  chambermaid,  waiter,  and  the 
person  who  cleaned  iheir  shoes,*  with 
more  liberality  than  the  travellers 
for  mercantile  houses  generally  pay 
these  attendants.  Tam  Gordon  as- 
sumed very  considerable  consequence 
at  this  place.  He  frequently  hired 
small  IxMtts,  and  visited  the  islands  in 
the  Forth,  and  adjacent  coasts,  Uke  a 
gentleman  on  pleasure.  On  one  occa- 
sion he  paid  no  less  than  one  guinea, 
besides  as  much  brandy  and  bread 
and  cheese  as  the  boatmen,  who  were 
three  in  number,  could  take,  for  row* 
ing  him  to  Inchcolm,  a  distance  only 
of  four  miles.  The  female  gypsies,  on 
visiting  their  friends  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  often  hired  horses  at  North 
Queensfbrry,  and  rode  with  no  small 
pride  and  pomp  to  Lochsellie.  Some- 
times two  females  would  ride  upon 
one  horse.  I  know  a  very  decent  man, 
about  ninety  years  old,  who  has  rode 
himself  to  Lochgellie,  with  a  female 
behind  him,  accompanied  by  other  two 
females  mounted  en  anotner  of  his 
own  horses,  riding  with  much  glee 
and  spirit  by  his  side.  These  females 
not  only  paid  more  than  the  common 
hire,  but  they  also  treated  the  ownerp 
of  the  horses  with  as  much  meat  and 
drink  as  they  would  take,  over  and 
above  their  bargain.  The  male  gyp- 
sies also  hired  horsest  at  this  village, 
with  which  they  rode  to  markets  in 
the  north.    So  well  did  the  gypsies 

*  At  small  inns,  one  female  generally 
performed  all  these  duties. 

f  About  1763,  there  were  at  North 
Queensfeny  one  post-diaise  and  twelve 
hacks.  At  Pettycur  there  were  about  forty 
hacks. 
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pay  their  freights  and  other  expenses 
at  this  passage,  that  the  boatmen  gave 
them  the  endearing  appellation  of 
"  our  frien's."  The  old  man  already 
mentioned  iells  me,  that  he  has  fre- 
quently seen  these  sailors,  with  a  sig* 
nificant  smile  on  their  harsh  weather- 
beaten  countenances,  shake  the  gyp- 
sies heartily  by  the  hand,  and  wish 
them  "  a  good  market,"  as  they  land- 
ed them  on  the  north  shore,  m  their 
way  to  pick  pockets  at  fairs. 

The  moat  of  these  facts  are  derived 
from  the  kndlord's  son  of  the  inn  al- 
ready mentioned,  who  is  a  man  about 
seven^  years  of  age.  He  told  me  the 
following  characteristic  anecdote  of 
himself  and  the  gypsies : 

He  happened  to  be  at  a  fair 'in  Dun- 
fermline, where  he  purchased  a  horse. 
He  put  his  hand  to  nis  side-pocket  for 
his  pocket-book  to  pay  for  his  bar- 
gun,  but,  to  his  astonishment  and 
grief,  pocket-book  and  all  his  cash 
were  gone.  The  man  from  whom  he 
had  just  bought  the  horse  was  not 
disposed  to  trust  him.  He  was  tfaere- 
fbre,  in  his  distressing  situation,  ob- 
liged to  have  recourse  to  the  gypsies. 
Ann  McDonald,  wife  of  Captain 
M'Donald,  cliief  of  the  Linlithgow- 
shire gypsies,  was  in  the  fidr.  He 
knew  her  power  and  authority  among 
the  tribe.  She  had  often  been  in  his 
father's  house,  and  knew  him  well. 
He  told  her,  with  a  very  long  and 
melancholy  face,  that  he  had  lost  his 
pocket-book,  bills,  and  money,  to  the 
amount  of  £7.  Putting  his  hand  upon 
her  shoulder,  in  a  kind  and  familiar 
manner,  he  requested  her  friendly  ad- 
vice and  assistance  in  his  afflicting 
circumstances.  **  Some  o'  our  laudies 
will  hae  seen  it,  Davie, — i  will  in- 
quire," was  the  immediate  answer 
which  he  received  fh>m  Annie.  That 
he  might  not  trace  her  doublings  and 
windings,  she  took  him  into  a  public* 
house,  called  for  brandy,  saw  him 
seated,  took  the  marks  of  the  pocket- 
book,  went  out  to  the  crowd  in  the 
street,  and,  in  about  half-an-hour 
thereafter,  returned  from  her  tempor- 
ary depot  of  stolen  articles,  with  the 
pocket-book  and  all  its  contents.  The 
cash,  biUs,  and  other  papers,  were  in 
the  same  part  of  the  b<x)k  in  which  he 
had  placed  them.  Probably  in  the 
throng  the  villains  had  not  got  time 
to  see  what  it  contained. 

This  curious  affidr  was  transacted 
in  a  cool  and  business-like  maimer,  at 
1 
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if  Ann  had  been  conscious  that  her 
"  kudies*'  had  committed  no  crime 
whatever  in  robbing  this  man,  and 
that  thcT  had  been  merely  exerdaing 
their  orainary  vocation. 

Tlie  following  particulars,  derived 
from  the  same  source,  will  shew  the 
oatuie  of  the  business,  which  a  gyp- 
sey  captain  has  on  his  hands  at  a  gen« 
exal  fonder  at  a  fidr. 

One  Campbell,  a  fiumer,  while  he 
was  OD  his  way  to  a  fair  in  Perth,  fell 
in  with  M'Donald,  of  whom  I  made 
mention  before.  Being  unacquainted 
with  the  character  of  his  fellow  tra- 
v^QsT,  the  simple  farmer,  during  his 
conveisatioD,  told  him,  that  he  had 
JQSt  as  much  money  in  his  pocket  as 
would  purdiase  one  horse  for  his  fonr- 
horse  plough,  having  other  three  at 
home.  M'Donakl  heard  all  this  with 
patience,  till  he  came  to  a  solitary  part 
of  the  road,  when  he  demanded  the 
oish  ftom  the  astonished  farmer.  The 
poor  simple  man  had  no  alternative, 
snd  immediatehr  produced  his  purse 
to  thissharkof  agypsey.  However, 
befixe  parting  wita  nim,  he  desired 
the  farmer  to  call  to-morrow,  the  fair 
day,  at  a  certain  house  in  Perth,  where 
he  would  find  a  person  who  might  be 
of  service  to  him. 

Campbell  promised  to  do  this,  and 
accordiogly  called  at  the  time  appoint- 
ed, fdien  he  was,  tohis  surprise,  ushered 
into  a  room,  where  McDonald  was  sit- 
ting wiUi  a  laige  bowlof  smoking  toddy 
on  the  table  before  him.  The  farmer 
was  invited,  in  a  fhmk  and  hesrty 
manner,  to  sit  down  and  partake  of 
the  toddy.  He  had  scaroelv  got  time, 
however,  lo  swallow  one  glass,  when 
he  was  rdieved  from  his  suspense, 
and  agreeably  surprised,  by  the  gyp« 
aey  returning  to  him  every  fiirthing 
of  the  mon^  he  had  taken  from  him 
^  day  before.  Being  well  pleased 
at  recovering  his  cash,  and  the  gypey 
pressing  him  to  drink,  his  spirits  be-^ 
came  a  little  elevated>  and  now  hav« 
ing  some  confidence  in  M'Donald,  he 
was  in  no  hurry  to  be  gone.  IHqmg 
the  short  time  ne  remamed  with  him, 
he  observed  as  good  as  four  or  five 
pones  and  pocket-books  brought  into 
theroora  by  gyi^y  boys.  After  deliver- 
ing their  respective  booty  to  their  chief, 
they  returned  immediately  to  the  street 
to  oonnnit  fresh  depredations  on  the 
multitude  in  the  &ir;  The  chief  was 
in  fiurt  a  man  of  oonsiderabie  business, 
having  a  number  «r  yotiths  &rretting 
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for  lum  in  the  market,  who  were  go- 
ing out  and  coming  in  to  him  con« 
stantly. 

About  sixty  years  since,  one  of  these 
gillies  stole  a  black  colt  in  the  east  of 
Fife,  and  carried  it  direct  to  a  fair  in 
Perth,  where  he  exchanged  it  for  awhitq 
horse,  with  money  to  boot,  belonging 
to  a  Highlandman  dressed  in  a  green 
kilL  The  Highlander,  however,  had 
not  long  put  his  fine  colt  into  a  stable, 
when  word  was  brought  him  that  it  was 
gone.  Suspecting  the  gypsey  for  the 
theft,  and  having  reoeiveu  positive  iur 
formation  of  the  &ct,  the  sturdy  Gael, 
in  great  wrath,  pursued  him  like  a 
staunch  hound  on  the  warm  foot  of 
reynard,  till  he  overtook  him  at  a 
house  on  the  north  side  ^f  Kinross. 
The  thief  was  taking  some  refresh* 
ment,  when  the  Highlandman,  in  a 
storm  of  broken  English,  burst  into 
the  apartment  upon  him.  The  joo/uA- 
ed  gypsey  instantly  sprang  to  his  feet, 
tJu^w  ms  arms  about  die  foaming 
Celt,  embraced  and  hugged  him  in  the 
eastern  manner,  overpowering  him 
with  expressions  of  feigned  joy  at  see« 
ing  him  again.  This  subtile  and  cun- 
ning behaviour  quite  exasperated  the 
fiery  mountaineer.  Now  almost  suf- 
focated with  wrath,  he  shook  the  gyp- 
sey from  hii  person  with  contempt 
and  disdain,  exclaiming,  ''  pheugh  1 
oot  tamn  her  kisses;  where  pe  ta 
cowt?"— This  Celt,  with  the  green 
philab^,  was  not  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  deceitful  embraces,  nor  mollified 
in  his  resentment  by  forced  entreaties. 
He  had  messengers  at  his  back,  and 
the  gypsey 's  feet  were  accordingly  laid 
in  Cupar  prison  for  his  audacity.*  He 
would  in  all  probability  expiate  his 
crime  on  the  scafibld. 

All  these  young  vagrants  were  re« 
gularly  trained  to  theft  and  robbery 
Srom  their  infancy.  This  is  part  of 
the  gypsey  education.  I  have  heard 
that  this  systematic  training  existed*  ^ 
.  not  only  among  these  strangers  in  gen« 
end,  but  in  particular  bands,  nay, 
even  taught  by  certain  old  chief  fe- 
males, ever  since  I  recollect  of  hear- 
ing any  thing  of  these  people.  Sever- 
al individuals  have  informed  me,  that 
the  LochgeUie  gypsies  were  exercised 
in  the  art  of  thieving,  under  the  most 
rigid  discipline.     They  have  various 

*  The  old  roan,  before  alluded  to,  war 
nttmg  in  the  apartment  when  he  saw  the 
gypo^  embracs  die  HighlaadmaD. 
C 
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making  themselves  expert    the  first  qvalification  among  the  males 
They    frequently    practise    in  the  state.    They  are,  in  fact,  not 
themselves  by  picking  the  pockets  of,  thought  fit  to  enter  into  the  matri- 
one  another.      Sometimes  a  pair  of   mouial  state,  until  they  are  thoroujs^hly 


ways    in 
thieves. 


breeches  were  made  fast  to  the  end  of 
a  string,  suspended  firom  a  high  part 
of  the  tent,  kiln,  or  put-house,  in 
which  they  happened  to  be  encamped. 
The  children  were  set  to  work  to  try 
if  they  could,  by  slight  of  hand,  ab-< 
stract  money  from  the  pockets  of  the 
breeches,  hanging  in  this  position, 
without  moving  them.  It  is  stated  to 
me,  that  the  Lochgellie  horde  used 
bells  in  this  nefarious  discipline,  in  the 
some  way  as  we  are  informed  tlie 
sharpers  teach  themselves  to  pick  pock- 
ets in  London.  The  children  who 
were  most  expert  in  abstracting  the 
cash  in  this  manner,  were  rewarded 
with  presents  and  applause;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  who  were 
awkward,  and  committed  blunders 
by  ringing  the  bell,  or  moving  the 
breeches,  were  severely  chastised  by 
the  superintendent  of  this  ^psey 
school. 

After  these  youths  were  oonsidered 
perfect  in  this  slight  of  hand  branch 
of  their  trade,  a  purse  or  other  small 
object  was  laid  down  in  an  exposed 
part  of  the  tent  or  eamp,  in  view  of 
all  the  horde.  While  Uie  ordinary 
business  of  the  gypfties  was  going  for- 
ward, the  children  again  commenced 
their  operations^  by  exerting  their  in- 
genuity, and  exercising  their  patience, 
in  trying  to  carry  off  the  purse  with- 
out oeing  perceived  by  any  one  of  the 
family.  If  they  were  detected,  they 
were  again  dreadfully  beaten;  but 
when  they  succeeded  unnoticed,  they 
were  caressed  and  Uberally  rewarded. 

As  far  as  my  information  goes,  thi» 
systematic  training  of  the  gypsey 
youth,  waa  the  duty  of  the  chief  fe- 
males of  the  bands.  These  wanderers 
teem  to  have  had  great  authority  over 
their  diildren.  Ann  Brown  of  the 
Lochgellie  tribe,  could,  by  a  single 
stamp  with  her  foot,  cause  the  child- 
ren crouch  to  the  ground,  like  trem- 
bling dogs  under  toe  rod  of  tlieir  an* 
gry  master. 

In  some  of  these  particular  traits 
and  practices,  the  gypsies  resemble  the 
ancient  Spartans  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Lycurgus,  the  celebrated  law- 
giver ;  and  we  find,  that  in  some  of 
the  mountainous  districts  in  India,  a 
dexterous  thief,  at  this  day,  is  con- 
sidered by  the  natives  a  mmctet  of 


master  of  the  art  of  thieving.      W.  S. 


KEMARKABLE 


INSTAKCX   OF   SECOND 
SIGHT. 


[The  foHowing  interesting  little  Namlive 
was  communicated  to  us  by  agendeman 
(to  whom  we  are  under  various  obligationt), 
who  says,  in  his  private  letter,  **  Were  I 
permitted  to  bring  it  fbrward,  supported  by 
all  the  evidences  who  could  speak  to  its 
truth,  it  could  be  established  as  the  best 
authenticated  of  any  of  those  instances  which 
have  been  given  of  the  *  seer's  pniphedc 
sight*  But  delicaqr  forbids  me  to  conobo- 
mte  its  truth  by  names,  many  connexions 
of  the  personages  to  whom  the  story  relates 
being  yet  alive,  who  must  still  cherish  a 
paiiiful  recollection  of  the  fatal  catastrophe.^ 
Editor.] 

It  is  now,  I  believe,  about  eighty 
years  ago,  since  a  festive  party  of 
ladies   were  assembled  in  the  great 

hall  of  the  baronial  castle  of , 

which  is  grandly  situated  in  an  un- 
frequented part  of  the  country,  in  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  kingdom. 
It  had  then  been  for  some  time  the 
scene  of  Highland  hospitality  and  joy  ; 
for  Sir  Charles  and  Lady  D— -»,  two 
young  lovers  lately  made  liappy  in  the 
possession  of  each  other,  had  come 
from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ScottLEdi 
border,  to  spend  some  delightful  weeks 
as  the  guests  of  Lord  K-*-~,  the 
brother,  or  unde  of  the  lady,  for  I 
forget  in  which  of  these  degrees  o^ 
relationship  that  nobleman  stood  to- 
wards her.  The  evening  had  closed, 
and  the  shrill  sound  of  the  ba^ipe 
had  I  already  died  away  around  the 
outer  walls  of  the  castle,  having  told 
to  the  clansmen  that  the  feast  was  be- 
gun. Mirth  held  his  jocund  reign, 
and  joyous  smiles  played  on  every 
youthful  countenance  that  brightened 
the  .circle  of  the  huge  oaken  table ; 
whilst  the  heaped  up  faggots  crackled 
in  the  ample  grate,  ahooting  a  cheer- 
M.  glare  amidst  the  groupe.  Care 
and  anxiety  were  alike  banished,  ex- 
cepting firom  the  thoughts  of  the  love- 
ly  Lady  D ,    who,  though   she 

could  not  but  participate  in  the  geneiw 
al  gladness  her  presence  had  created, 
yet  felt  even  the  temporary  absence  of 
4ll  she  now  held  dearest  on  earth.  Sir 
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Charles  had  aoeompanied  Lord  R , 

on  the  preoedhig  day,  to  visit  the  dis- 
tant mansion  of  a  neighbouring  chief- 
tain^ for  the  limits  of  neighbmirhood 
are  extended  &rther  in  regions  where 
every  thing  seems  to  participate  in  tiie 
greatness  of  the  scaie  on  which  nature 
is  herself  dispkyed.  Although  the 
other  females  were  well  aware  of  the 
numenms  chances  which  the  warmth 
of  Highland  kindness  afibrded  to  pre- 
vent the  departure  of  a  guest  on  tlie 
appointed  day,  yet  ^e  restless  emo- 
tions which  Lady  D felt  were 

excited  in  her  own  bosom  bv  her  * 
husbands  absence;  she  guessed,  and 
guessed  rightly,  that  no  temptation, 
however  powerful,  could  operate  to 
dday  his  return,  when  its  ohject  was 
to  regain  the  enjoyment  of*  her  society. 
8he  therefore  oonltriued  still  to  expect 
him,  after  every  one  else  had  aban- 
doned all  expectation  of  his  appear- 
ance. She  started  at  every  -sound, 
and  glaaced  her  ine  eyes  nastily  to 
the  Soar  ajt  every  footstep,  nor  could 
the  asBunmces  of  her  companions  per- 
suade her  to  dismiss  her  hopes,  or 
convince  her  that  it  was  not  now  at 
all  pzobable  that  the  gentlemen  would  ' 
arrive  thai  ni^t,  late  as  it  then  was ; 
but  that  it  was  more  likely  they  had 
been  prevailed  on  to  remain,  to  par- 
ticipate in  some  hunting  expedition, 
projected  &x  the  amusement  of  tiie 
southern  stranger. 

There  sat  another  personage  at  that 
festive  hoard,  on  whom  mirth  seemed 
to  have  little  efiect ;  its  beams,  which 
shot  in  every  direction  from  the  eyes 
of  the  you2^  and  the  gay  around  her, 
fell  on  her  high  and  marble  features, 
and  raven  eye,  like  those  of  the  sun 
on  the  dark  cavern  of  some  cheerless 
and  aea-beaten  crag,  engulfing,  rather 
than  reflecting,  its  light.  This  was 
the  I^ady  Assynt,  who,  to  do  honour 
to  Sir  Charles  and  his  young  bride, 
had  been  invited  to  the  castle.  But 
little  had  ahe  added  to  the  general 
mirth,  for  ever  since  her  arrival,  she 
had  sat  in  the  midst  of  hilarity,  like 
the  lonely  connorant  on  its  rock,  un^ 
moved  and  regardless  of  the  playful 
waves  that  murmured  around  ner. 
Few  attempts  were  made  to  bring  her 
into  the  play  of  conversation,  and  even 
those  few  were  soon  silenced  by  chill- 
ing monosyllabic  repli^,  delivered  in 
a  lofly  and  repulsive  manner.  She 
bad  been  therefore  left  undisturbed  to 
(he  full  possession  of  her  own  gloomy 
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thoughts.  At  last  her  very  presence 
seemed  to  be  almost  forgotten,  or,  if 
observed  at  all,  slie  was  noticed  with 
no  other  interest  than  were  the  sliflT 
and  smoke-discoloured  portraits  of  fa- 
mily ancestry,  that  stared  in  sullen 
and  silent  majesty  from  the  deep  carv- 
ed pannels  of  the  ancient  apartment 
where  the  party  wa&  seated. 

The  gocHd-humoHred  jest,  and  the 
merry  tale  went  round,  and  the  laugh 
of  ybuthfhl  joy  was  at  its  highest, — 
when  a  piercing  shriek  produced  a 
sudden  and  death-like  sUence^  and 
directed  every  head  towards  the  Lady 
Ass^rnt,  who  seemed  for  a  moment  to 
be  violently  convulsed.  The  effect  of 
such  an  unlocked  for  interruption  to 
the  general  gayety  may  be  easily  con- 
ceived. .  The.  laJies  arose  in  confu- 
sion ;  every  assistance  was  proffered ; 
and  numerous  inquiries  were  made. 
But  seeming  to  endeavour  by  a  des- 
perate effort,  to  summon  up  resolu- 
tion to  overcome  the  sudden  nervous' 
malady  which  apparently  affected  her, 
ahe  put  back'  both  the  kind  and  the 
curious  with  a  wave  of  her  hand,  apd 
haughtily  resumed  her  usual  dignifi-^ 
ed  and  freezing  deportment,  without 
deigning  to  give  any  explanation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  com- 
pany was  restored  to  its  composure, 
and  hilarity  had  hardly  begun  ngaifk 
to  enliven  it,  when  a  louder  and  yet 
more  unearthly  shriek  again  roused 
their  alarm,  and  raised  them  firom 
their  seats  in  the  utmost  consterna- 
tion. The  Lady  Assvnt  now  present- 
ed a  spectacle  tfcat  cnilled  every  one. 
The  some  convulsion  seemed  to  have 
recurred  with  redoubled  violence. 
She  started  up  in  its  paroxysm ;  and 
h^r  uncommonly  tall  ^gure  was  rais« 
ed  to  its  full  height,  and  set  rigidly 
against  ijie  high  beck  of  the  gothic 
cnair  in  which  she  had  been  seated, 
as  if  fh>m  anxiety  to  retreat  as  far  aa 
its  confined  space  would  allow,  ttom 
some  horrible  spectacle  that  appalled 
her.  Her  arms  were  thrown  up  in  a 
line  with  her  person ;  each  particular 
bony  finger  was  widely  separated  from 
its  fellow  ;  and  her  stretched  eyeballs 
were  fixed  in  glassy  and  motionless 
unconsciousness.  Sne  seemed  for  a 
time  to  lose  all  sense  of  existence,. and, 
though  in  an  upright  posture,  «to  have 
been  suddenly  struck  into  a  stiffened 
corse.  By  degrees  she  began  to  writhe, 
as  if  eqduring  extreme  agony:  her 
livid  lips  moved  rapidly,  without  thf 
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utterance  of  sound ;  until  finally  over- 
eome  by  ber  sufferings^  she  sank  within 
the  depth  of  the  antique  chair,  and  re- 
mained for  some  minutes  in  a  languid 
and  abstracted  reverie.  The  min^^ 
anxiety  and  curiosity  of  the  company 
was  unbounded;  numerous  and  loud 
were  the  inquiries;  and  of  the  in- 

quircrsy   Lady   I) ,   who    seemed 

instinctively  to  apprehend  something 
dreadiiil  connected  with  her  own  fiite, 
was  tlie  most  eamcstlv  solicitous  of  all. 
The  Lady  Assynt  heeded  not  the 
swarm  of  interrogatories  which  buzaed 
around  her.  She  looked  at  first  as  if 
she  heard  them  not;  then  raising  her- 
self solemnly,  and  somewhat  austerely, 
from  the  reclining  position  into  which 
she  had  dropped,  she  spread  her  hands 
before  her,  and  sweepmg  them  slowly 
backvrards  to  right  and  left,  she  di- 
vided the  ring  of  females  who  sur- 
rounded her,  and  brought  Lady  D  ■ 
full  within  the  range  of  her  vision.  At 
first  she  started  involuntarily  at  sight 
of  her ;  but  melancholy  and  pity  min- 
gling themselves  amidst  the  sternnei^ 
of  features  to  which  such  tender  emo- 
tions seemed  to  have  been  long  stran- 
gers, in  a  deep  and  articulate  voice, 
and  with  a  solemn  and  sibylline  air, 
she  slowly  addressed  Lady  D— , 
"whilst  profound  silence  sat  upon  every 
other  lip.  "  Let  the  voice  of  gladness 
yield  to  that  of  mourning !  Cruel  is 
the  blow  that  hangs  over  thee,  poor 
innocent  dove !  and  sad  is  it  for  me  to 
tell  thee  what  thou  art  but  too  anxious 
to  know.  A  vision  crossed  my  sight, 
and  I  saw  a  little  boat,  in  which  were 
thy  lord  and  I-.ord  R— :  it  was 
tossed  by  a  sudden  and  teropeFtuous 
gust,  that  swept  the  dark  surface  of 
the  loch  in  a  whitening  line.  I  saw 
the  waves  dasliing  over  the  frail  bark ; 
and  sorely  did  the  two  Highlanders 
who  rowed  them  contend  with  their 
oars  against  the  outrageous  whirlwind. 
I  hoped,  yet  shuddered,  from  fear  of 
the  event.— Again  the  spirit  of  vision 
opened  my  unwilling  eyes>  and  ccm- 
pielled  me  to  behold  tliat  last  wave, 
whidi  whelmed  them  beneath  the 
burst  of  its  tremendous  swell.  The 
land  was  near.  Stoutlv  the  drowning 
wretches  struggled  with  their  fate.  I 
saw  Lord  R and  his  sturdy  ser- 
vants, one  by  one,  reach  the  shore ; 

but "   «  Aly  husband  V  shrit-ked 

Lady  D—  in  anguish,  as  she  grasped 
the  arm  of  the  seer,  "  Oh !  tell  me 
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that  my  husband  waa  saved !" — **  His 
body" — ^replied  the  Lady  Assynt,  in  a 
lower  and  more  melancholv  voioe^- 
''  Hb  body  was  driven  by  the  merd- 
leas  waves  upon  the  yellow  beach; 
the  moonbeam  fell  upon  his  face,  but 
the  spark  of  life  was  quenched."   Ladv 

D ^'s  death-like  grasp  was  rdaxea, 

and  she  swooned  away  in  the  arms  of 
those  who  suirounded  her.  The  Lady 
Assynt  regarded  her  not:  somewhat 
of  her  former  convulsion  again  came 
ujpon  her ;  and  starting  up  in  a  fren- 
zied manner,  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
piercing  voice,  scarcely  distinguishable 
irom  a  scream,  ^'  And  now,  they  bear 
him  hither ! — See  how  pale  and  cold 
he  looks — how  his  long  hair  drip&-* 
how  ghastly  are  his  unclosed  eyes — 
how  blanched  those  lips  where  lately 
sat  the  warm  smile  of  love !"  Then 
sinking  again,  Bfta  a  short  interval, 
she  continued,  in  a  more  subdued  tone, 
''  He  is  gone  for  ever !  No  more  shall 
he  revisit  his  own  fair  halls  and  fertile 
fields.  Yet  is  not  all  hope  lost  with 
him ;  for  his  son  shall  live  after  him, 
and  bring  back  anew  the  image  of  his 
father." 

The  ladies  were  now  busied  about 
Lady  D— ,  who  lay  in  a  deep  faint. 
All  seemed  to  be  as  much  interested 
in  her,  as  if  the  events  described  in 
the  waking  visions  of  the  Lady  Assynt 
had  already  actually  happened.  Yet 
every  one  affected  to  treat  her  words 
as  the  idle  dreams  of  a  distempered 
brain ;  although,  in  the  very  looks  of 
the  different  spiakers,  tliere  was  a 
fear  betrayed,  that  ill  accorded  with 
their  worcls,  manifesting  the  general 
apprehension  that  something  tragical 
was  to  be  dreaded,  At  last  a  confused 
noise  seemed  to  arise  from  the  under 
apartments  of  the  castle ;  mutterings, 
and  broken  sentences,  and  half-sup- 
pressed exclamations,  were  heard  on 
the  great  stairs  and  in  the  passages. 
The  name  of  Sir  Charles  was  irv^ 
quently  repeated  by  different  voices. 
The  more  anxious  of  the  party  tried 
to  gain  information  by  running  to  the 
windows,  llie  flaring  lights  of  torches 
were  seen  to  hurry  across  the  court- 
yard, where  all  seemed  to  be  bustle 
and  dismay.  And  then  it  was  that 
the  doleful  sound  of  the  bagpipe,  'play- 
ing a  sad  aod  wailing  lament,  csme 
upon  the  ear  from  without  die  castle- 
gate.  A  slow,  heavy,  and  measured 
tramp  of  many  feet  upon  the  draw- 
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bridge,  told  that  a  party  of  men  were 
bming  some  heavy  weight  across  it. 
Unable  longer  to  sabmit  to  the  sus- 
pense in  which  they  were  lield^  the 
greater  part  of  the  females  now  rushed 
from  the  hall.  A  cry  of  horror  was 
heard;  and  the  mysterious  anticipa- 
tions of  the  gifte^  Lady  Assynt  were 
found  to  be^  iiHruth^  too  dreadfully 
realized. 

Lord  R ,  in  the  deepest  afiiic- 

tbn«  told  the  sad  tale^  with  all  its  cir- 
cumstances, lliough  much  pressed 
to  remain.  Sir  Charles  had  resisted  all 
the  kind  importunity  of  their  host. 
Their  homeward  way  lay  across  the 

finry  of  ,     The  sudden  squalls 

affecting  such  inward  arms  of  the  sea 
sre  too  well  known :  one  of  these  had 
assailed  them  in  the  middle  of  the 
lodi,  and  had  been  productive  of  the 
melancholy  catastrophe.  Nor  was  the 
prophetic  conclusion  of  the  seer's  vi- 
sion left  unaccomplished.    There  was 

no  suspicion  of  Lady  D ^'s  pr^- 

nancy  at  the  time;  but  such  prov»l 
to  be  the  case,  and,  according  to  tlie 
predicdon,  the  child  was  a  son,  who 
Lived,  the  sole  hope  of  an  old  and  re- 
spectable &mily.  T.  L.  D. 


fbagHekt  of  an  essay  on  TAST£. 

Supposed  to  be  ivritten  by 
Ma  William  Cobbett. 


In  analyzing  Kterary  compositions,  we 
ought  always  to  attend  to  the  difier- 
enoe  which  subsiBts  between  that  spe- 
cies of  merit  founded  on  the  direct  in- 
terest and  attraction  of  the  ideas  whidi 
are  employed,  and  that  other  sort  of 
merit  founded  on  the  skill  and  dexte- 
rity with  which  materials  are  com- 
bined^ and  the  justness  of  the  rela- 
tiona  which  we  are  able  to  trace  among 
parts.  It  18  evident  that  the  former 
spedcs  of  merit  is  the  one  to  be  met 
with  among  the  early,  original,  and 
patriarchal  writers  of  all  countries; 
and  that  the  latter  kind  of  merit  is' 
the  one  most  frequently  exempHfled 
in  the  subsequent  ages,  when  the 
roles  of  composition  have  begun  to  be 
canvassed  and  understood,  and  when 
men  have  begun  to  pry  into  the  means 
by  which  their  feeUngs  are  acted  upon. 
The  primitive  writers  had  to  ad^ess 


persons  whose  feelings  are  still  in  their 
native  condition,  that  is  to  sa^,  whose 
feelings  had  never  been  exated,  ex- 
cept by  the  real  events  of  life,  and 
who,  consequently,  had  formed  no  as- 
sociations or  opinions  ooncerning  the  '^,'> 
literary  means  employed  in  producing 
mental  excitement.  To  these  unre- 
flecting auditors  the  means  were  in- 
visible, and  they  experienced  only  the 
result.  On  the  other  hand,  authors 
of  a  later  period  have  to  address  them« 
selves,  not  to  human  nature  in  the 
abstract,  but  to  human  nature  with  a 
very  intricate  system  of  Kterary  asso- 
ciations and  opinions  superinduced 
upon  it.  Unfortunately,  too,  the*na- 
ture  of  these  assodationa  depends,  not 
merely  upon  established  models  of 
fine  writing,  but  also  upon  the  daily 
abortions  and  failures  of  literature. 
Certain  materials,  from  being  too 
easily  come  at,  are  habitually  preyed 
upon  and  deteriorated  by  bad  authors, 
so  that  they  become  as  it  were  pro- 
scribed. Add  to  this  the  perversity 
of  theorists  and  babblers,  who.wiU 
not  sit  with  patience  and  attention  till 
a  book  has  time  to  work  its  proper 
efiect,  and  to  transmit  the  impressions 
meant  by  the  author,  but  who  must 
stop  to  speculate  in  their  own  way, 
at  the  end  of  every  paragraph ;  and 
who,  in  the  course  of  the  perusal,  so 
intermingle  the  doings  of  their  own 
minds  with  those  of  the  author,  that 
the  ultimate  impression  derived  fVom 
the  book  depends  as  much  upon  what 
has  been  thrown  in  by  the  reader,  aa 
upon  what  was  originally  furnished 
by  the  writer. 

Literary  compositions  ought  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  adapted  to  the  habita 
of  literary  men,  but  to  the  habits  of 
the  pubhc  at  laige ;  otherwise  they  will 
prove  but  feeble  and  short-lived.  Lit- 
erary men  are  not  the  best  persons  to 
appreciate  the  real  interest  and  attrac- 
tion which  conceptions  will  possess  for 
people  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
world,  whose  understandings  have 
been  turned  to  serious  cpncerns^  and 
whose  energies  are  kept  in  a  state  of 
habitual  tension.  It  is  not  writings 
which  are  merely  ingenious,  graceful, 
and  finely  managed,  that  vriU  do  for 
every-day  fblks.  They  must  have 
something  broad,  vigorous,  and  rous- 
ing, although  it  should  not  always  be 
conducted  with  fine  taste,  which,  after 
all>  is  but  a  morbid  state  of  our  per* 
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eeptions,  and  luckily  will  neT*er  be 
acquired  by  mankind  at  large.  Schol- 
ars, owing  to  the  effeminacy  of  their 
habits^  perceive  many  things  too 
strongly,  and  feel  other  things  too 
weakly.  They  d^  not  possess  the 
elements  of  human  nature  in  the  av- 
erage proportion,  and  therefore  are 
little  to  be  trusted,  I  think,  in  judg« 
ing  of  poetry  and  popular  literature, 
which  is  by  no  mettis  addressed  ex- 
clusively to  the  understanding  and 
irasgination,  but  to  the  whole  aggre* 
gate  mass  of  faculties,  sentiments,  and 
propensities,  which  go  to  make  up  hu- 
man natuxe-r-a  great  part  of  which, 
as  I  said  before,  is  often  imperfect  in 
fctudious  people.  I  would  be  ready  to 
bet  any  money,  if  the  thing  were  cap- 
able ot  being  ascertained,  that  a  com- 
mon shopkeeper  in  London  has  more 
feeling  of  the  manly  and  enet^getie 
passages  of  Shakspeare,  than  most  of 
those  feeble  young  kds  whom  a  milk- 
sop constitution  iiss  led  to  addict 
themselves  to  the  belles  letlres.  The 
huiguoge  of  Shakspeare  is  like  the 
sound  of  trumpet,  and  spesks  to  men 
of  fUll  bloods  and  masculine  tempera- 
ments ;  and  it  is  not  essy  to  conceive 
how  a  young  consumptive  clergyman, 
perspiring  at  the  nose,  with  scarcely 
any  brawn  upon  his  legs,  should  ever 
*  be  able  to  crush  into  the  pit  of  the 
dieatre  upon  a  full  night,  or  enter  in- 
to |the  real  spirit  of  JShakspeare  afler 
he  got  there. 

I  therefore  think  it  extremely  un- 
fbrtunate,  that  the  respect  which  man- 
kind fed  for  intellect  and  erudition, 
should  enable  literary  persons  to  as- 
sume the  authority  wnich  they  do  as- 
sume in  matters  of  taste.  For  all 
the  intellect  and  acuteness  in  the 
world  will  only  enable  a  person  to  de- 
cide upon  the  doll  and  conduct  ex- 
hibited in  a  piece,  and  upon  ihe  neat- 
I  ness  of  the  arrangement  of  the  ideas 
contained  in  it,  but  never  upon  its 
general  potency  as  an  appeal  to  human 
nature.  The  best  ratification  of  a  good 
work,  is  when  human  nature  makes 
the  proper  responses  to  it.  As  for  the 
responses  of  critics,  they  put  one  in 
mind  of  the  Aldermen  of  firavwick. 
**  Be  not  wise  beyond  what  is  written," 
says  the  Scripture ;  but  in  no  work  do 
critics  perceive  distinctly  what  is  writ- 
ten. Thev  always  see  something  more 
or  something  else.  I  say  they  know 
not  how  the  tl^ng  loo]^  to  a  plain. 
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downright,  and  rational  man.  They 
are  not  in  a  sound  state  of  mind,  any 
more  than  those  sons  of  comiptioB, 
who,  for  these  thirty  years,  have  been 
putting  the  vilest  misconstructions 
upon  every  thing  which  I  have  writ- 
ten, and  who  continue  to  do  so,  al- 
though they  have  been  again  and 
again  exposed  and  detected,  and  a 
thousand  and  a  thousand  times  over- 
laid with  argument  and  fact,  and 
tracked  home  to  the  innermost  den  of 
hireling  malignity. 

Taste  relates  cniefly  to  fineness  and 
propriety  of  arrangement.  Now,  I  say, 
(and  so  says  every  vigorous  mind)  give 
me  a  sufficient  supply  of  materials  such 
as  Shakspeare  pours  forth,  and  I  do  not 
care  so  much  about  the  general  design, 
or  the  observance  of  proprieties,  which 
for  the  most  part  afibra  but  a  feeble 
and  trivial  pleasure — ^a  pleasure  per- 
ceived coldly  by  the  judgment,  and 
not  a  powertid  tnrob  of  passion  com- 
municated to  the  heart,  or  on  enliven- 
ing impulse  given  to  the  reflective 
powers.  If  this  preference  were  not 
just,  how  should  it  happen  that  men 
of  sense  derive  so  mucn  gratification 
fW>m  the  perusal  of  Shakspeare's  writ- 
ings, which,  all  the  world  admits,  are 
a  chaos,  and  nothing  but  a  chaos,  of 
thoughts,  observations,  and  pictures. 
In  making  this  remark,  however,  I 
must  not  ml  to  allow  that  Shakspeare 
exhibits  the  utmost  coherence  in  the 
delineation  of  human  clnracter.  This 
is  the  highest  kind  of  coherence ;  and 
it  is  the  only  kind  which  he  possesses. 
But  the  veiy  licenses  he  takes  enable 
him  to  fill  his  pages  with  a  greater 
variety  of  remarks,  images,  and  men- 
tal food,  of  every  sort. 

Upon  looking  over  what  I  have 
written,  I  b^n  to  think  that  I  have 
gons  a  little  too  fiir,  and  have  ad- 
vanced some  things  savouring  of  para- 
dox. But  let  not  the  malignant  re- 
joice. My  propositions  will  be  found 
true  in  all  their  bearings,  true  in  every 
item,  if  they  are  properly  explained. 
The  sources  of  pleasure  in  a  literary, 
production  are  so  complicated,  that  it 
IS  not  easy  to  insist  much  upon  the 
advantages  of  one,  without  saying 
something  in  prejudice  of  another. 
The  fact  is,  tliat  they  ore  not  always 
compatible,  and  that,' like  the  faculties 
they  address,  they  sometimes  pull  dif- 
ferent ways.  Tenderness  ancl  enthu- 
siasm, for  instance,  incline  to  dweU 
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perseveringly  upon  the  same  thoughtEi, 
or,  at  least,  upon  thoughts  so  much 
aldn  to  each  other,  as  to  cherish  and 
prolong  the  same  sentiment.  The  un- 
derstanding, on  the  other  hand,  is 
often  graced  by  the  juxtaposition 
and  comparison  of  ideas,  which  are 
calculated  to  produce  very  different 
sentimeBts ;  and  the  faeulty  of  ridi* 
cide  delights  in  ideas  which  bear  an 
express  contradiction  to  each  other. 
Now  we  see  that  different  authors 
haTe  entertained  very  d^erent  opi- 
nions concerning  the  possibility  of  re** 
coDciliBg  these  jarring  interests  in  the 
same  composiltonb  Shakspeare,  in 
keeping  the  mind  always  fuU,  is  cer- 
tainly sometimes  apt  to  garble  impres- 
sions and  feelings,  so  rapidly  does  he 
shift  the  intelleetual  scene.  These 
mixed  masses  of  thought  bear  a  dose 
resemblance  to  what  really  takes.place 
in  the  human  mind ;  and  when  viewed 
in  the  light  of  imitations,  they  are  ex- 
cellent. I  will,  at  the  same  time, 
however,  admit,  that  poetry  is  not 
altogether  an  imitative  art.  It  is  alsa 
a  selective  and  perfectionating  art; 
and,  by  picking  out  of  the  general 
chaos  a  number  of  thoughts  which 
have  the  same  character  and  colour,  is 
often  able  to  produce  more  sustained 
and  oontinuooa  impressions  than  those 
which  oo^ur  in  nature.  But  what  I 
mean  to  point  out  is  the  radical  differ* 
ence  between  substance  and  conduct 
or  arrangement.  ^  It  seems  to  be  a  con- 
clusion warranted  by  the  whole  history 
of  poetry,  that  those  writers  who  aim 
at  too  high  a  degree  of  purity  and  pro- 
priety, generally  &11  intjo  a  correspond- 
ing poverty  of  materials  ;  and  for  my 
part,  I  confess  myself  to  be,  on  the 
whole,  an  advocate  for  the  full  and 
substantial  style  of  composition,  as 
being  the  one  best  adapted  to  the  ap- 
petites of  a  vigorous  mind. 

There  is  another  reason  for  this 
preference.  Nations  vary  in  their 
dianeters;  there  is  a  difference  of 
mental  constitution  to  be  observed 
among  them;  and  their  literature 
should  be  adapted,  not  to  the  out- 
landish and  hooicish  tastes  of  scholars, 
who,  by  too  much  reading,  come  to 
belong  to  no  country,  but  to  the  indi- 
genous habits  pecuhar  to  each  nation. 
Now  I  do  not  think  that  Englishmen, 
generally  speaking,  are  remarkable  for 
a  quick  perception  of  those  exactitudes, 
fteatnesses^   and    skilful   adaptations, 
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which  form  so  great  a  part  of  what  is 
called  Tine  taste.  At  least,  the  per- 
ception of  these  things  does  not  afford 
an  excitement  sufficiently  great  to  fill 
the  minds  .of  Englishmen,  who,  after 
all,  (and  I  do  not  say  it  contemptu- 
ously) are  but  obtuse  cubs  in  many 
things;  and  I  think,  therefore,  that 
our  literature  should  not  make  too 
many  appeals  to  a  delicate  and  quick 
perception  of  coherences,  but  grapple 
with  our  passions,  imaginations,  and 
intellects, — ^fi)ggy>  robust,  and  confus- 
ed as  they  are.  The  Frenchmen  have 
far  more  quicksightedness  in  these 
matters.  Tliey  are  speedily  able  to 
detect  irregularity  and  unsmtablenesa 
wherever  it  exists ;  and,  on  the  oUier 
hand,  their  minds  are  highly  gratified 
by  the  observance  of  fimess  and  de- 
corum, as  one  may  easily  perceive  in 
the  construction  of  their  tragedies: 
The  ancient  Greeks  (althougii  very 
different  people  from  the  Frenoi)  pro- 
bably resembled  tlicm  in  quic^gfat* 
edness,  to  which  they  added  strong 
and  lofty  feelings;  but  their  plays 
are  no  models, for  us,  who  are  not 
what  is  called  classical  in  our  habita 
of  thinking,  but  plain  Englishmen, 
just  as  we  should  be.  I  remember, 
on  coming  home  from  America,  when 
I  landed  at  Portsmouth,  the  first 
thing  that  met  my  eye  was  the  sign 
of  the  Tankard  and  Cross  Cu^eL, 
which  immediately  struck  me  as  ui 
happy  emblem  of  the  nature  of  my 
countrymen. 

I  recollect  of  seeing  lately,  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  a  discourse  upon 
literarv  compositions,  in  which  it  was 
said,  that  a  perfect  performance  should 
have  but  one  beauty,  and  should  not 
be  crowded  with  too  many  incidental 
strokes  of  genius;  in  short,  that  it 
should  resemble,  in  purity  and  sim- 
plicity, a  Greek  temple.  But  there  is 
a  material  difference  between  a  poem 
and  a  visible  object  like  a  Greek  tem- 
ple. A  temple  can  afford  to  be  plain 
and  meagre  in  its  details,  because  we 
see  the  whole  at  once,  and,  in  con- 
templating the  general  design,  find  no 
dearth  of  mental  occupation ;  sinee,  in 
fact,  it  exhibits  as  many  parts,  and  aa 
many*  beautiful  relations  of  parts,  aa 
can  be  attended  to  without  confusion. 
But  tlie  conceptions  and  impressions 
we  derive  from  a  poem  are  successive 
and  multifarious;  and  I  am  tho- 
roughly convinced,  that  nine  persona 
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out  of  ten,  after  having  read  a  poem 
or  play,  have  scarcely  any  notion 
whether  the  general  design  has  been 
well  conducted  or  not.  Most  readers 
go  forward  blindly,  and  have  not  suf- 
ficient comprehension  of  mind  to  per- 
ceive the  relation  of  one  scene  or  inci- 
dent to  another.  They  must  therefore 
be  furnished  with  temporary  excite- 
ments for  the  fiioultiesy  as  they  pro- 
ceed. Every  person  has  seen  a  boy 
using  the  same  stratagem  to  make  a 
goose  or  other  wild  animal  follow 
him.  He  takes  a  handful  of  pease, 
we  shall  suppose,  and  drops  them  one 
by  one  to  tne  greedy  bird,  which  is 
Uius  led  on,  step  aner  step,  to  the 
place  to  which  he  means  to  conduct  it. 
But  the  continued  fulness  of  ideas,  in 
a  book,  is  a  very  difl^rent  thing  from 
the  vile  affection  of  saying  fine  things 
at  every  turn,  which  is  the  mere  rest- 
lessnesaof  pretension,  and  not  a  proof 
either^  fecundity  or  of  oompilatory 
jadgment. 


LETTEBS  ON  THE  PRESENT  STATE 
OF  GERMANY. 

Leti*er  I. 
DusseUdoff,  April  1,  1818. 

MT  DEAR  FRIEND, 

Your  letter  has  indeed  astonished  me. 
The  questions  you  ask,  and  the  lan- 
guage of  such  English  newspapers  as 
I  have  lately  met  with,  convince  me 
that,  amused  and  occupied  with  do- 
mestic trifles,  the  nation  remains  in  a 
state  of  utter  ignorance  concerning 
many  things  that  should  at  present 
rivet  the  attention  of  all  Europeaii  pol- 
iticians. The  Whigs  and  the  Tories  are, 
I  doubt  not,  alike  to  blame.  The  for- 
mer know  nothing  about  the  thoughts, 
feelings,  sufferings,  and  intentions,  of 
the  Germans ;  and  the  latter  are  afraid 
to  promote  any  discussion  about  these 
thinp^s,  from  a  mistaken  view  of  their 
own  interests, — ^from  fears  that  have,  I 
am  persuaded,  their  foundation  in  any 
thing  but  the  truth.  One  small  party 
among  you  say,  that  they  hope  Ger- 
many is  on  the  eve  of  a  revolution, 
and  insinuate  that  England  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  in  a  similar  condition. 
The  adherents  of  the  ministry  suffer 
themselves  to  be  too  much  wrought 
«pon  by  the  foolish  babbling  of  these 
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the  most  insignificant  of  their  oppo« 
nents,  and  almost  persuade  themselves, 
that  those  Germans  who  are  dissatis- 
iicd  with  the  state  of  affairs  in  their 
country,  resemble  the  vulgar,  illiterate, 
and  despicable  crew  who  are  the  pre- 
sent advocates  of  reform  in  England. 
If  ever  Britain  needs  a  reform,  I  hope 
in  God  she  will  not  Usten  to  the  ad« 
vice  of  such  men  as  recommend  it  to 
her  now.  But  it  argues  the  most  de- 
plorable ignorance  on  the  cart  of  any 
Englishman  to  suppose,  that  the  dis- 
contented party  in  Germany  bears  any 
resemblance  to  that  nest  of  croakers 
with  which  London  is  infested.  We 
onoe  needed  a  revolution,  and  we  had 
it :  it  was  brought  about  by  such  men 
as  Hampden,  Sidney,  Fairfax,  and 
Milton.  Germany  needs  a  revolution 
DOW ;  and  she  is  likely  to  obtain  the 
accomplishment  of  her  vrishes  by 
means  of  men  who  are  not  unworthy 
of  being  named  with  those  illustrious 
Englislunen,— or  who  at  least  would 
scorn  to  be  considered  as  having  any 
sympathy,  either  of  opinions  or  of 
wishes,  with  your  pdtry  rabble  of 
Hunts,  Hones,  and  Waithmans.  Eng- 
land is  &]len  indeed,  if  she,  whose 
ministers  are  subject  to  the  inspection 
of  an  enlightened  senate,  and  who 
possesses,  in  ail  her  provinces,  abun- 
dance of  honourable,  hi^-minded, 
and  patriotic  gentlemen, — ^is  to  be 
schooled  into  p<3itical  wisdom  by  the 
noisy  ravings  of  ambitious  and  doign- 
ing  shopkeepers.  With  what  con- 
tempt would  those  lofty,  devout,  and 
heroic  spirits,  that  opposed  the  cause 
of  Charles,  look  down  upon  the  veno- 
mous and  unprincipled  plebeians  who 
presume  to  call  themselves  their  suc- 
cessors. With  what  disgust  would 
one  of  them  contemplate  the  impure 
and  sensdess  orgies  of  the  Common 
Council  room  or  of  Moorfields.  Be 
satisfied,  that  Germany  does  not  covet 
or  dread  any  such  outrageous  and  a- 
bominable  manifestations  of  democrat 
cy.  It  is  indeed  weU  that  it  should 
be  so ;  for  ours  is  the  only  country  in 
the  world  wherein  they  can  be  both 
despised  and  tolerated. 

However  we  may  differ  in  opinion 
about  its  causes,  or  whatever  may 
be  our  hopes  or  our  fears  with  re- 
spect to  iu  probable  effects,  the  ex- 
istence of  a  great  ferment  in  the 
national  mind  of  the  Germons,  is» 
at  this  moment,  a  fact  which  none 
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be  indined  to  call  in  qnes- 
tioo,  who  either  have  kldy  Tisitod 
tbdr  ooimtry,  or  ore  fioniliar  with  the 
nieflent  oomplexioii  of  their  popdbnr 
fitentnre.  I  hove  tzsaveUed  npcm  the 
Bhine^  the  Elbe,  and  the  Danube,— I 
have  convened  with  the  aaliject  of 
empire,  republic,  and  prindpidity,— 
wttn  Austrian  noUe^  Hamburgh  mer^ 
dianta,  and  Saxon  profenora,— end  I 
have  had  no  difficulty  in  perceivings 
that,  by  every  German  capable  of 
thinking  upon  political  events,  the 
picsent  aitoation  of  his  oountiry  is 
viewed  as  one  into  which  all  the  ele- 
ments of  future  agitation  are  abun- 
dantly infused.  To  one  who  is  accos- 
tomed  to  the  calm  and  unexpecting 
demeanour  of  Englishmen^  it  appears 
quite  evident  that  some  great  oommo* 
tion  is  at  hand.  The  symptoms  of 
the  fiitnre  crisis  are  not  indeed  violent 
and  convulsive :  that  would  ill  accord 
with  the  halnta  and  constitution  of 
those  in  whose  persons  they  are  mani* 
fested.  We  see  no  madmen  dancing 
with  red  caps^ — ^we  hear  no  Marseilles 
hymns  dhimted  in  the  public  gar- 
dens,—we  read  of  no  princes  insulted^ 
nor  chaleaax  pillaged  ;^-but  he  is  blind 
who  cannot  discover  hints  to  the  Aill 
as  unequivocal  as  these  of  some  i^ 
ptQaching  straggle;  and  they  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the 
Germans  (whether  that  acquaintance 
faaa  been  gained  fkmn  themselves  or 
flum  their  books),  will  readily  ao- 
knowiedge,  that  vnth  them  the  '^  note 
of  prepamtion"  is  not  the  leai  ominous 
beomse  it  is  low. 

No  one  who  knows  any  thii^  of 
the  present  state  of  Germany,— who 
issware,  that  in  that  country,  ruled 
as  it  afanost  every  where  is  by  a  set  of 
arintiary  despots,  there  prevub,  upon 
every  subject  but  one,  the  utmost  pos- 
sible liberty  €/[  thought  and  writing, 
—DO  one  who  is  acquainted  with  tne 
simple  fact,  that  (if  we  except  politics) 
the  Germans  are  in  truth  very  much 
the  same  sort  of  people  vrith  the  Eng** 
lish, — that  their  ancestry  is  die  same, 
—that  their  ancient  institutions,  their 
rdigiotts  habits,  and,  above  all,  the 
tone  and  complexion  of  their  literal 
tuie,  bear  the  strongest  resemblance 
to  ours,— that  their  fiivourite  authors 
are,  in  truth,  the  intellectual  children 
of  our  own;— no  one  who  knows  this, 
can  be  surprised  with  the  general  fiict, 
tiiat  the  Germans  are  at  present  a  dis- 
contented people.    Were  it  otherwise. 
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there  might  indeed  be  great  reason  ftr 
wonder ;— the  same  tlut  there  v?as  of 
old,  when  the  traveller  contemplated 
the  strange  spectacle  of  Greeks,  v?ho 
had  Homer  and  Demosthenes  in  their 
hands,  submitting,  without  resistance^ 
to  the  oppressioDs  of  a  Roman  pretor  ; 
or  who  saw,  somewhat  kter,  the  IUh 
mans  themselves,  nourished  as  they 
viere  in  then*  youth  bv  the  noble  en« 
thusiBsm  of  their  Sallust  and  their 
Tacitus,  bowed  down,  with  scsrcelv 
one  self*>reproaching  murmur,  beneam 
the  deadening  tvnmny  of  thefa-  rnili*. 
tary  Caesars : — ^the  same,  or  very  near* 
ly  the  same,  reason  fbr  wonder,  which 
perhaps  at  some  distant,  some  very 
distant  day,  the  inhabitant  of  some 
free  and  happv  land  beyond  the  Au 
lantic  may  feel,  should  he  come  to  8ur« 
vey  England  out  of  a  love  for  departed 
dorr,  and  find  them  slaves  that  speak 
the  language  of  Milton. 

The  triumph  of  human  intdlect  over 
the  sway  of  derootism  was  never  mode 
more  manifest  than  it  has  been  within 
the  last  fifty  years  among  the  Germans^ 
Theirininoes  bound  them  alloverwi^- 
in  the  small  links  of  a  pervading  and 
lethargic  chain :  they  left  only  one  o* 
pening  free,  and  that  has  been  suffi* 
cient.  They  burdened  them  with  im- 
posts, privileges,  and  oppressions— but 
they  permittol  them  to  read  and  to 
write;  and  although  over  literature 
too  they  have  sucMsfhUy  attempted 
to  establish  some  control,  thatwhidl 
they  left  fVee  has  been  enough  to  work 
the  fUtore  enlargement  of  all  that  ever 
was  enslaved.  They  permitted  their 
people  to  rear  up  a  national  poetry-* 
to  embalm,  in  imperishable  materials, - 
the  fiided  recollections  of  ancient  glory 
and  independence.  After  Locke  and 
Mikon  nad  been  naturalized,  and 
Millar  and  Sdiillerhad  arisen,  the 
progress  of  the  public  mind  was  a 
thi^o;  no  longer  within  the  control  of 
extenial  power.  The  giant  of  lltera- 
tore  had  touched  the  soil,  and,  like 
Antcus,  he  was  irresistible. 

Frederick  the  Great  employed  all 
the  weapons  of  contemptuous  ridicule 
against  the  rising  literature  of  his 
country,  vrith  a  zeal  and  a  persevere 
once  which  miffht  almost  induce  one 
to  suspect  that  Be  had  foreseen  the  na- 
ture of  its  friture  proffress,  and  antici- 
pated, among  some  ower  of  its  conse- 
quenoes,  the  present  perplexities  of 
his  successor.  It  was  reserved  fbr 
after  years  to  discover,  that  he  might 
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.^baps  have  acted  wiadf,  both  for  his 
6wn  fame  and  for  the  safety  of  his 
children^  had  he  been  less  munifioent 
in  his  patronage  of  Fxench  encydopc- 
dissts,  and  devoted  the  pensions  he 
squandered  on  Maupertuis  and  Di- 
derot^ to  sustain  the  neglected  man- 
hood of  Klopstock^  or  the  rising  genius 
of  Wieland  and  Goethe.  The  nobles 
of  Germany  may  Hve  to  rue  the  day 
that  they  ever  insulted  their  oound^ 
by  banishing  her  language.  In  the 
days  of  Frederi(j^4  German  literature 
wanted  patronsge,  and  in  vain  expect- 
ed it  from  his  hands.  It  has  since 
grown  and  thriven  without  any  royal 
assistance,  and  is  likely  to  repay,  with 
terrible  vengeance,  upon  the  monarchs 
of  the  present  age,  the  injury  it  re- 
ceived from  the  hostility  or  coldness 
of  those  of  the  last.  Whatever  &ults 
may  be  Ibund  with  the  great  authors 
of  Germany,  since  the  days  of  Klop- 
•tock  they  have  been  uniformly  ftee 
of  that  indifference  of  external  events, 
which  gave  an  air  so  tame  and  ener- 
getic to  all  the  worka  of  their  prede- 
cessors.^ No  literature  ever  made  sudi 
rapid  strides  to  perfection  as  that  of 
Germany  has  done  within  the  lastfif- 
tj  years :  it  is  equally  certain,  that  no 
literature  of  any  country,— even  of 
Greece,  Spain,  or  £nglana, — ^was  ever 
more  thoroughly  imbued  and  animated 
with  the  spirit  of  nationality. 

How  far  this  national  literature, 
even  if  left  entirely  to  itself,  might 
have  in  time  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  bonds  of  Germany — this  is  a  ques- 
tion to  which,  but  for  some  late  events, 
it  might  have  been  in  the  power  of 
our  children  to  supply  an  answer. 
But  the  French  Revolution  produced 
s  convulsive  effect  over  the  whole  of 
cultivated  Europe,  and  imparted  a 
more  than  natural  velocity  of  action  to 
the  awakening  national  spirit  of  the 
Germans.  The  horrible  enormities  of 
those  bloody  demagogues  into  whose 
hands  the  work  of  the  Revolution  fell, 
gave  rise,  indeed,  to  no  inconsiderable 
reaction.  The  <alm  and  rational  Ger- 
mans were  disgusted  with  ^e  pro- 
spect of  procuring  even  good  to  them- 
selves at  such  a  price ;  and  with  cor- 
diality assisted  their  feeble  and  trem- 
bling sovereigns  in  their  endeavours 
to  suppress  the  progress  of  the  treach- 
erous conti^on.  By  dcnees,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  dgubt  that  ^e  seed 
of  liberal  sentiment,  even  although  it 
had  been  scattered  by  the  way  aide,  and 


obstructed  by  thorns  and  fanmbles,  did 
springup,and  thecrop,ifBotabundant^ 
was  at  least  a  crop.  Year  after  year 
the  grain  died  itsdtf  around,  and  the 
harvest  srew.  The  Germans  opposed 
indeed  tne  tyrannies  of  Bonaparte,  but 
they  began  to  know  and  feel  that 
foreign  oppressions  (however  neces- 
sary it  might  be  to  throw  these  off 
first),  were  not  the  only  oppressions  ; 
and  it  became  the  univenal  belief 
throughout  the  country,  that  as  soon 
as  no  danger  should  remain  from 
abroad,  there  was  much  to  be  seen  to 
at  home.  The  excess  of  cruelty  to 
which  they  were  subiected  during  the 
ten  years  which  dapeed  after  the 
French  despotism  vras  established 
over  their  country,  filled  them  with 
an  enthusiasm  for  liberty,  far  more 
settled,  and  far  more  universal,  than 
that  which  had  been  kindled  within 
their  breasts  by  the  distant  spectacle 
of  the  infimt  Revolution.  Long  fii- 
miliarity  had  rendered  them  less  sen- 
sible to  the  inflictions  of  their  native 
princes,  but  the  tyranny  of  Napoleon 
shewed  itself  in  new  forms  of  outrage, 
and  roused  unmingled  aversion.  They 
were  well  prepared  for  an  eruption 
long  before  the  actual  moment  of  op- 
portunity arrived.  They  had  full 
leisure  to  speculate  upon  the  true  na- 
ture of  those  causes,  which  had  sub- 
jected a  people  so  numerous,  and  natu- 
rally so  power^,  as  they  knew  them- 
selves to  be,  to  insults  thus  atrodoua 
and  intolerable.  The  petty  tricks, 
ambitions,  and  jealousies,  of  their 
sovereigns ;  the  disunion  of  their  great 
country ;  the  absurd  privil^;es  ot  the 
nobility; — all  these  things  appeared 
to  them  in  quite  a  new  point  of  view. 
Necessity  was  once  more  the  mother 
of  wisdom  ;  every  strong  place  in  the 
midst  of  Germany  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  French,  and  most  of  the  petty 
princes  were,  by  every  tie  of  inclina- 
tion and  intent,  their  allies;  but  one 
sentiment  had  become  diffused  in  un- 
extinguishable  zeal  throughout  all  the 
population  of  that  part  of  Germany, 
which  has  long  given  its  form  and 
pressure  to  the  general  intellect  of  the 
nation.  The  conduct  of  Napoleon 
shewed  that  he  perceived  the  danger 
long  before  the  explosion  took  place; 
but  he  was  far  too  proud  and  confid- 
ent to  adopt  any  of  those  measures 
by  which  alone  it  must  have  been  pre- 
vented. To  no  prince  who  ever  abus- 
ed the  kindness  of  his  early  destiny. 
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nvene  the  words  of  the  Greek  poet  so 
i^iplicable  as  to  him. 


*A  fui  VuMu^tf  /Mtiii  nfi^tfnr'h 
A»«|(iMi»  us  mvmyiuut. 

The  humiliation  of  Prussia  has  been 
the  moat  profbund;  her  prince  had 
been  d^raded  into  a  mere  cipher; 
her  dties  unremittingly  spoiled  by  a 
succession  of  brutal  generals;  and 
erery  sentiment,  national  as  well  as 
msDly,  which  could  pave  the  way  to 
▼engesnce,  had  been  rivetted  in  the 
beaxt  of  every  sulject,  by  Napoleon's 
unworthy  treatment  of  the  queen.  It 
was  fittu^  that  in  Prussia  also  the 
first  manifestation  of  these  feelings 
should  break  forth.  When,  after  an 
unoquaEed  series  of  calamities,  defeats, 
and  degradations,  it  at  last  became 
visible  to  the  people  of  Grermany,  that 
their  governments  might  yet,  by  one 
bold  and  dmultaneons  stn^gle,  so- 
oomplish  that  which,  in  spite  of  them, 
had  been  so  well  begun,  an  appeal 
was  made,  first  tacitly  and  then  open- 
ly, to  the  King  of  Prussia,  whidi,  to 
ms  eternal  shame  be  it  spoken,  he  did 
not  bear  with  that  promptness  and 
decision  of  purpose,  which  suited  alike 
his  own  interest,  and  the  inclination 
of  his  people.  It  is  well  known  that 
his  peraen  was  in  danger  at  Berlin, 
befi>re  he  yielded  to  the  popular  voice 
and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army  of  Silesia.  By  the  influence  of 
the  memorable  society  of  virtue  (the 
Tugend-bund),  and  now  by  the  art- 
fbl,  though  energetic,  prodamations 
of  Frederick-'Wilham,  a  sentiment  of 
enthusiasm,  equal  to  that  whicii  fires 
the  bosoms  of  religious  martyrs,  was 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  noble,  mer* 
chsnt,  and  peasant.  The  old  barriers 
of  custom,  precedence,  and  dignity, 
fell  away,  like  gossamer  webs,  befiire 
^strong  breath  of  necessity.  Armies 
were  to  be  made,  and  the  sovereign 
had  it  no  longer  in  his  power  to  criti- 
"^dse  in  his  war-office,  the  quarterings 
of  those  who  were  willing  to  assume 
his  uniform.  A  time  was  come  in 
which  barons,  burghers,  and  Jews, 
became  aware  that,  as  their  cause  was 
the  same,  their  exertions  should  be 
equaL  What  Frederick- William  did, 
at  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  the 
sovereigns  of  Bsden,  Wurtemb^^,  and 
Bavaria,  were  compelkd  by  their  sol- 


diers to  do  before  its  close.  The  spirit 
which  had  been  conjured  up  was  one 
too  powerftd  to  be  controlled  by  those 
who  had  evoked  it  The  course  of 
events  proceeded.  The  spectacle  which 
Germany  exhibited  in  the  year  1813, 
has  never  been  equalled  since  the  days 
of  Marathon  and  Sahunis.  It  was  not 
suspected  by  the  sovereigns  of  die 
country,  that  the  Aiture  resnlts  of  Uie 
enthusiasm  should  bear  so  near  a  re« 
semblance  to  that  of  those  first  strug- 
gles of  Athenian  patriotism.  They 
who  presided  at  the  great  national 
conflicts  of  Lutzen,  Ldpsic,  and  Ha- 
nau,  will  learn  ere  long,  that  on  those 
terrible  days  the  Germans  fought  for 
themselves  as  well  as  for  their  princes. 
Among  the  motley  multitude  who 
crowded  in  those  animating  days  to 
the  standards  of  their  country,  the 
most  remarkable  and  grotesque,  and 
certainly  not  the  least  efficient,  con- 
sisted of  the  students  of  the  German 
universities.  For  the  first  time  in 
modem  ages,  professors  became  the 
military  leaders  of  their  pupils,  snd 
Komer  and  Wolfo  performed  the  same 
part  among  the  Landwehr,  which  i£s- 
chylus  did  at  Salamis,  and  Socrates  at 
Platoea.  Who  can  wonder  to  hear  that 
the  survivors  did  not  return  to  their 
academic  bowers  the  same  beings  as 
they  left  them  ?  Their  souls  had  been 
moved  in  the  strong  current  of  the 
world.  To  the  spirit  of  enthusiasm 
wherewith  they  had  of  old  been  im- 
bued, there  was  now  added  the  sense 
of  power,  and  the  commanding  energy 
of  will.  They  have  learned  what  they 
can  do  themselves.  They  have  acquired 
the  still  more  importsnt  knowledge, 
that  they  are  not  an  isolated  set' of  £nb- 
ings,  cut  ofi^  from  men,  and  devoted 
to  books — ^that  they  are  in  truth  the 
same  people  with  those  around  them  ; 
that  tneir  interests,  their  wishes,  their 
psssions,  and  their  powers,  are  the  same. 
In  the  retirement  to  which  they  have 
returned,  they  can  no  longer  muster 
by  beat  of  drum,  and  mingle  in  the  tu- 
mults of  the  real  battle;  but  th^  who 
have  seen  the  warlike  aspect  of  their 
persons  and  amusements,  their  be^rd^ 
their  sabres,  and  their  fendng-schools, 
will  have  no  difficultv  in  perceiving 
that  these  men  do  not  look  upon  them- 
selves as  for  ever  done  with  war.  He 
will  observe  in  them  the  determination 
to  wait  till  the  moment  come,  and  then, 
rising  as  before  with  one  irresistibls 
impulse,  to  drive  every  thing  before 
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them  that  opposes  right  From  the 
interoourae  or  those  campaigns^  the 
hussar  derived  illiiminalioii,  and  the 
scholar  firmness.  The  chief  defect  of 
German  minds  was  supplied  by  the 
fortuitous  reunion  of  those  too  long  se« 
parated  powers— reflection  and  ardour. 
The  late  tumults  of  rqjdeing  patriot* 
ism,  with  which  the  day  of  the  reform- 
ation was  celebrated  at  Jena,  at  Leip- 
Bic>  and  at  Berlin,  is  proof  sufficient  of 
a  secret  understanding,  and  a  good 
omen  of  what  may  yet  be  done,  when 
the  day,  not  fi)r  words,  but  for  action, 
shall  arrive. 

Of  all  the  oppressions  by  whidi  the 
spirit  of  the  enlightened  and  manly 
Germans  are  irritated,  the  most  galling 
and  insufifbrable  is  that  occasioned  by 
the  preposterous  privilege  of  the  no- 
bility. A  class  such  as  thifr— nume* 
Tous  without  limit,  idle,  and  excluded 
from  most  of  the  useftd  professions — ^to 
a  liboal  and  generous  nation,  even  the 
lower  orders  of  whose  society  are  dis- 
tinsuiahed  by  very  excellent  education 
and  by  universal  habits  of  reading,  is  a 
nuisance  beyond  imagination  intoler- 
able, insulting,  and  absurd.  The  finan- 
cial distresses  of  Austria  have  produced 
at  least  one  happy  effbct,  by  rendering 
it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  imperial 
government  to  redeem  the  profession 
of  the  merchant  from  that  oisgracefbl 
situation,  in  which,  throu^out  the 
other  monarchies  of  Germany,  it  is 
placed.  In  Bavaria  and  Saxony  also, 
■ome  approximations  have  of  late  been 
made  to  the  introduction  of  a  more  li- 
beral state  of  affiurs,— in  consequence, 
I  suppose,  in  the  finrmer  of  these  coun- 
tries, of  the  great  acuteness  and  pene- 
tration of  the  reigning  monarch ;  imd  hi 
the  latter,  of  the  fiourishing  condition 
of  the  trade  of  Saxony,  and  the  secret 
wishes  of  the  nobles  themselves  to  par- 
ticipate, without  degradation,  in  the 
pnmts  which  it  uSbirSa.  Count  Buhl, 
the  descendant  of  the  celebrated  prime 
minister  of  the  last  Polish  Augustus, 
is  at  this  moment  understood  (al* 
though  his  name  u  suppreaaed  in  every 
firm)  to  be  one  of  the  first  merchants 
in  the  wocd  trade ;  by  which  wise  mea- 
sure he  has,  in  a  great  <legiee,  restored 
the  dilapidated  wealth  of  his  illustri- 
ous  family ;  and  it  is  expected,  that  in 
a  few  years  the  Saxon  gentlemen  will 
be  legally  permitted  to  engage  in  traile, 
without  fbrfidting  any  of  the  lustre 
of  their  birth.  In  Prussia,  the  privi* 
Isges  of  the  nobility  have  at  all  times 
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been  more  distressing  than  in  an^  other 
of  the  great  German  States;  their  fhee- 
dom  mm  all  imposts  amountine  to  a 
terrible  piece  of  oppression  on  all  the 
other  orders  of  society.  Frederick- 
William  was  obliged  to  throw  his  army 
open  to  every  one  in  the  year  1813, 
and  he  promised  at  thai  time,  that  nei- 
ther the  militarv,  not  any  other  of  the 
ofiensivepartsof  their  privileges,  should 
ever  be  restored.  It  is  distressing  to 
relate,  that  a  virtual  recsU  of  all  tnese 
promises  has  since  taken  pkoe;  for 
an  edict  has  been  uttered,  preventing 
the  rise  of  any  man,  not  noblv  bom, 
to  any  rank  higher  than  that  of  a  sub- 
lieutenant But  the  most  disagreeable 
narrative  to  British  ears  is  that  which 
details  the  situation  of  Hanover.  So 
far  ftcm  the  state  of  the  nobility  being 
altered  in  conformity  to  the  spirit  i£ 
the  age,  whatever  alterations  have  oc- 
currra  in  that  country  have  all  tended 
exactly  the  other  way.  Till  the  pre- 
sent reign^  one  place  in  the  supreme 
council  wss  alwaya  open  to  all  Hano- 
verian suljects ;  in  the  days  of  George 
III.  it,  like  all  the  other  nx,  baa  been 
dedared  to  belong  exclusively  to  the 
noblesse.  Hanover  is  a  small,  and  by 
no  means  a  rich  country,  bat  its  in- 
habitanta  are  among  the  beat  educa- 
ted and  most  moral  people  in  the 
world;  and  as  the  soil  is  in  every  part 
excellent,  the  neatest  possible  mcuity 
is  by  nature  arorded  to  every  sort  w 
agricultund  and  political  improvement. 
But  so  long  as  the  whole  gentry  of  the 
country  are  prevented  firom  occupying 
thems^es,  without  degradation,  in 
commerce ;  so  long  as  the  predilectiona 
of  the  reigning  fiunily  render  necessary 
the  maintenance  of  the  present  enor- 
mously disproportionate  military  force, 
a  complete  stop  is  put  to  every  rational 
prospect  of  good.  I  am  unwilling  to 
say  much  upon  this  subject,  fbr  I  fpad- 
ly  acquit  our  Royal  Family  of  having 
any  seriously  bad  intentions.  Bat 
surely  their  residence  in  our  free  and 
happy  country  might  have  been  ex- 
pected to  produce  impressions  on  their 
minds,  sufficient  to  prevent  them  from 
pursuing  a  aystem  of  conduct  which 
renders  their  native  province,  at  this 
moment,  the  worst  cultivated,  and, 
without  any  exception,  the  most  nobl^ 
ridden  district  of  Northern  Germany. 
Compare  Hanover  with  Weimar,  Go- 
tha,  or  even  with  the  kingdom  of  Sax- 
ony, and  it  is  impossible  not  to  lament 
over  the  miserable  contrast. 
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Btfbte  the  Frendi  despotisiii  was 
estaUiclied  over  the  German  States 
bordering  on  the  Bbine^  only  one  of 
these  States  oonld  be.aaid  to  possess  a 
good  constitution.  This  was  Wur- 
tembei^ — ^the  constitution  of  which^ 
Hr  Pitt  once  said,  was  the  best  in  the 
world  next  to  that  of  England.  With 
the  assistance  of  Nanokoii,  the  repre- 
sentatives of  die  nonility  and  people 
were  deprived,  by  the  sovereign  famuy, 
of  the  share  whicn  they  had  alwaya  had 
in  the  government  of  their  country, 
and  a  pore  monarchy  was  established. 
In  other  words,  Wurtembeig  became 
a  mere  department  of  France.  Afler 
Looia  XVIII.  had  re-ascended  the 
throne  of  his  fiithen,  the  people  of 
this  German  State  saw  no  reason  why 
the  tyranny  established  by  Bonaparte 
amoDg  tfaem  should  survive  the  other 
institutions  of  his  desootism;  since 
that  period,  a  perpetual  stnigKle  has 
subsisted  between  them  and  their 
Im^ ;  and,  notwithstanding  all  the  al- 
lianoes  by  whidi  he  has  fonified  him- 
self, I  have  yei^  little  doubt  as  to  the 
mode  in  whidi  it  will  terminate. 

The  Prussians,  the  Bavarians,  the 
Wurtembergers,  and  the  people  of 
Baden,  have  all  been  promised  repre- 
sentative constitutions  by  their  prin- 
ces. The  fldfihnent  of  these  promises 
haa  been  defored  from  year  to  year ; 
ttid,  in  some  instances,  this  hss  been 
accompanied  with  measures  of  royal 
violence,  and  testifieationa  of  popular 
diqpleaanie,  which  leave  but  too  much 
reason  to  doubt,  whether  the  result 
of  the  approadiing  Congress  at  Dus- 
selsdraf,  will  be  more  soothing  to  the 
general  mind  than  those  of  the  similar 
meetings  which  have  already  been  held 
at  YnSk&sti  and  Vienna. 

The  plans  which  have  as  yet  been 
saggested  by  the  political  writers  in 
Germany,  are,  I  tnink,  all  alike  vi- 
aionary  and  impracticaUe.  The  best 
of  all  these  authors,  Schefl^,  whose 
book  you  should  certainly  read,  pro- 
poses, very  seriouisljr,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  great  national  confederacy, 
to  consist  of  all  the  Gennan  States, 
excepting  Austria  and  Bavaria.  The 
princes  of  these  countries,  he  observes, 
should  not  be  permitted  to  join  the 
confederacy,  for  several  reasons — Their 
sttlrjects  are  not  all  Germans;  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  territories  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  a  mere  mi- 
htary  government.  But  has  Mr  Sehef- 
fer  forgott^   the  difficoltiea  which 


must,  in  any  case,  attend  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  confederacy  of  Indepen- 
dent States  ?  or  does  he  conceal  from 
himself  how  greatly  these  difficulties 
must,  in  the  presXt  instance,  be  in- 
creased by  the  determined  opposition 
of  the  firat  and  third  power  on  Ger- 
many ?  to  say  nothing  of  the  insuper- 
able objections  which  all  Saxons  and 
Hanoverians  will  feel  to  the  erection  of 
a  system  which  could  not  fail  to  add 
new  weight  to  the  alreadv  odious  su- 
periority of  Prussia.  Tne  thing  is 
quite  impossible — I  do  not  hesitate  to 
say  so,  although  I  am  quite  sensi- 
ble that  I  have  no  better  plan  to  sug- 
gest. 

Something,  however,  niust  be 
done.  If  Frederick- William,  and 
Prince  Hardenberg,  and  the  petty 
Princes  of  Wurtemberv  and  Baden, 
do  not  hasten  to  do  what  they  have 
promised,  the  work  will  very  soon  be 
tsken  out  of  their  hands.  The  na- 
tional independence  of  Germany  is  an 
flAject  of  much  concern  to  every  en- 
lightened German,— -but  dvil  r^ts, 
and  internal  repose,  are  yet  dearer  to 
him.  The  privileges  of  the  nobility 
must,  in  the  first  place,  be  lessened, — 
commerce  must  be  rendered  honour- 
able,^-and  every  part  of  the  educated 
and  enlightened  people  must  some- 
how find  its  organ  in  the  deliberative 
assembly  of  the  State.  AU  thu  has 
been  toienudy  promised  and  paiienily 
waUedfor.  The  silence  whicn  at  pro- 
sent  prevails,  is  the  best  proof  that  the 
public  of  Gormanv  are  firm,  resolved^ 
and  confident.  Let  the  Congress  of 
Dusselsdorf  do  their  duty,  and  all  is 
well.  If  not,  the  time  shall  soon 
have  gone  by,  when  restitution  might 
have  prevented  the  necessity  of  re- 
venge. 

If  the  Germans  have  a  Revolution, 
it  will,  I  hope  and  trust,  be  calm  and 
rational,  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  French.  Its  precursors  have  not 
been,  as  in  France,  ridicide,  raillery, 
derision,  impiety;  but  sober  reflec- 
tion. Christian  confidence,  and  manly 
resolutions,  gathered  and  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  many  sorrowfbl 
vears.  The  sentiment  is  so  universal- 
ly dififhsed — so  seriously  established — 
so  irresistible  in  its  unity, — that  I 
confess  I  should  be  greatly  delighted, 
but  not  very  much  astonisned,  to  hear 
of  the  mighty  work  being  accomplish- 
ed almost  without  resistance,  and  en- 
tirely without  outrage. 


A  DnamSke  rfmetiArmice  £^a  Dreanu 

It  diADced  three  merry  Fauies  met 
On  the  bridge  of  m  mountain  rivulet. 
Whose  haoging  arch  thro*  the  misty  spray. 
Like  a  little  Lunar  Rainbow  lay, 
With  turf  and  flowers  a  pathway  meet. 
For  the  twinkling  of  unearthly  feet. 
For  bright  were  the  flowers  as  their  golden 


SO  The  Fatrtes.  [April 

THE  FAIEIE8.  What  fcsts  the  Paiiy  Creatuiei  jibyed ! 

Now  seeming  of  the  heij^t  afraid. 
And,  foldioff  the  moss  in  ikst  embraces. 
They  peeped  o*er  the  Bridge  with  their  love- 
ly faces. 
Now  hanyng  like  the  fearless  flowers 
By  then:  tiny  arms  in  the  Cataract  showers* 
Swung  back  and  forward  with  delight. 
Like  Pearls  in  the  spray-shower  burmng 

blight! 
Then  they  dropt  at  once  into  the  Pool— 
A  moment  gone  !  then  beautiful 
Ascending  on  sLow-hoyering  wing. 
As  if  with  darkness  daUying, 
They  rose  again,  througn  the  smiling  air. 
To  their  couch  of  moss  and  flow'rets  fiur. 
And  rooted  lay  in  silence  there. 
Down  into  the  gulf  profound 
Slid  the  stream  without  a  sound ! 
A  «harm  had  hushed  the  thundering  diockc* 
And  stillness  steeped  the  blackened  rocks. 
'TwBs  fit,  where  tnese  fair  things  were  lying* 
No  sound,  save  of  some  Zephjrr  sighii^. 
Should  stir  the  gentle  Solitude  ! 
The  mountain*8  ni^ht-voice  was  subdued 
To  far-off  music  faint  and  dim. 
From  Nature's  heart  a  holy  hymn ! 
Nor  was  that  Universal  Strain 
Through  Faiiy-bosoms  breathed  in  vain  ; 
Entranced  in  joy  the  Creatures  lay, 
Listening  the  music  far  away. 
Till  One  the  deepening  silence  broke. 
And  thus  in  song-like  mumiurs  spoke. 

JnOuntotfi  Foify^ 

**  Soon  as  the  lingering  Sun  was  gone, 
I  sailed  away  from  my  sparxy  throne. 
Mine  own  cool,  silent,  gfammering  dwdling. 
Below  the  roots  of  the  nuge  Hylvellyn. 
As  onwards  like  a  thought  I  flew, 
Fmn  my  wings  hat  ML  the  pearly  dew. 
Sweet  tiny  oriw  of  lucid  ray 
Rismg  and  setting  on  my  way. 
As  if  I  had  been  some  PUnet  fair. 
That  ruled  its  own  bright  atmosphere. 
*  0  beauteous  sight  !*  the  ShepMrd  cried. 
To  tne  Shepherd  slumbering  at  his  side,— 
■  Look  where  the  Mountain-Fairy  flies  !* 
But  e*er  he  had  opened  his  heavy  eyes, 
I  had  flown  o*erGrassmcfe*s  moonlight  flood. 
And  the  rustling  swing  of  old  Ryd^- Wood* 
And  sunk  down  'mid  the  heather-bells 
On  the  shady  side  of  sweet  Fume8s-Fell& 
'Twas  but  one  soft  wave  o'  my  wing ! 
A  start  and  an  end  to  my  journeying. 
One  moments  rest  in  a  spot  so  dear, — 
For  ibe  Moonlight  was  sleeping  on  Winder- 
mere, 
And  I  saw  in  that  kmg  pure  streak  of  fight 
The  jo]^  and  the  sadness  of  the  nig^t. 
And  mine  eyes,  in  sooth,  began  to  filU 
So  beautiful  that  Lake— ^  still- 
So  motionless  its  gentle  breast — 
Save  where,  just  rocking  in  their  rest, 
A  crowd  of  water-lilies  lay 
Like  stars  amid  the  milky  way. 

But  what  had  I  with  the  Lake  to  do  ? 
So  ofl*  to  tlie  misty  hilh  1  flew. 


And  ffreen  the  turf  as  their  Elfln^drenes. 

Ave  me  water  o'er  the  Linn 

Was  mocking,  with  a  gleesome  din. 

The  small  smill  laughter,  as  it  broke 

In  peals  from  these  night-wandering  Folk ; 

While  the  stream  danced  on  with  a  tinkling 

tune. 
All  happy  to  meet  by  a  blink  o'  the  moon. 
Now  laughing  louder  than  before, 
They  strove  to  deaden  that  ceaseless  roar ; 
And,  when  vanquished  was  the  water  fall, 
Loudlv  they  shouted,  one  and  all, 
Like  tne  chorus  of  a  Madrigalr-^ 
Till  the  glen  awoke  from  its  midnight  trance. 
And  o'er  the  hills  in  flight-like  dance, 
Was  all  the  troop  of  echoes  driven. 
This  moment  on  earth,  and  that  in  heaven. 

Ffom  the  silent  heart  of  a  hoUow  Yew, 
The  Owl  sailed  forth  with  a  bud  halloo : 
And  his  large  yellow  eyes  looked  bright 
With  wonder,  in  the  wan  moonlight. 
As  hoveriqg  white,  and  still  as  snow, 
He  caught  a  glance  of  the  things  below, 
AU  burning  on  the  bridze  like  firo 
In  the  sea-green  glow  of  their  wild  atdre. 
••  Halkx) !  Halloo !  tu-whit !  tu-whoo !" 
Cried  the  gleesome  Elves,  and  awavthcy flew. 
With  mimic  shriek,  sob,  cry,  and  howl* 
In  headlong  chase  of  the  frightened  OwL 
With  many  a  bu£fet  they  drove  him  onward. 
Now  hoised  bun  up,  now  pressed  him  down- 
ward; 
They  pulled  at  his  horns,  and  with  many  a 

tweak, 
Around  and  around  they  akrewed  his  beak  ; 
On  his  back  thc^beat  with  a  birch-spray  flail. 
And  th^  tore  tne  long  featheis  from  his  tail ; 
Then,  Uke  warriors  mounted  in  their  pride. 
Behind  his  wings  behold  them  ride  ! 
And  shouting,  chaiae  unto  the  war. 
Each  waving  his  soft  plume-scymitar ; 
A  war  of  laughter,  not  of  tears. 
The  wild-wooid*8  harmless  Cuirassiers. 

Thro'  the  depth  of  Ivy  on  the  wall 
CThe  sole  remains  of  old  Greystock  Hall) 
The  Screamer  is  driven,  half  scared  to  death ; 
And  the  gamesome  Fairies,  all  out  of  breath. 
Their  tiny  robes  in  the  air  arranging. 
And  kisses  in  their  flight  exchanging ; 
Now  slowly  with  the  soft  wind  steahng 
Right  onwards,  round  about  now  wheeling. 
Like  leaves  blown  off  in  gusty  weather. 
To  the  rainbow-bridge  aU  flock  together ; 
And  lo !  on  the  green  moss  all  al^t. 
Like  a  duster  of  Goldflncfaesmiogling  blight 
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And  in  dnk  nfinet,  and  cnvioed  ncks» 
With  myfiD^er  I  oounted  my  thoiuKidflodn» 
And  CMi  Kttle  Lamb  by  name  I  blot. 
As  fliow-iriiite  they  lay  in  their  innoeent  naL 
When  I  saw  tome  weak  oold  tottering  Lamb 
Redine  ^gainit  the  tide  of  ila  pitiftil  Dam« 
Who  aeemed  to  have  vmie  witdering  fear 
Of  Death,  at  of  a  Poe  that  wai  near, 
I  dmie  like  a  tniibeam  soft  and  waim 
Till  tfaefleeee  lay  moothon  its  atrengthcned 

lonnf 
And  the  htsppy  Cicatures  lay  down  together 
Like  waves  on  the  oea  in  gentle  weather. 
And  in  contentment  cahn  and  deep 
Sank  Aintly-bleatiDg  into  sleep. 
In  the  soft  moonliffht  gbw  I  knew 
Where  the  heibs  that  hold  the  poimn  grew; 
And  at  the  toodi  of  my  feathenr  foot 
They  withered  at  onee  both  staUk  and  root. 
But  I  diook  not  the  giacioiis  tears  of  night 
Fnm  the  plants  most  dear  to  the  Shepherd's 
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And  with  mellower  lustre  bade  them  spring 
In  the  yellow  round  of  the  Faiiy's  rins , 
TflU  methougfat,  the  hillside  smlcd  Jau 
With  the  het  of  many  a  veidant  Star. 
I  mariud  the  Fox  at  the  mouth  of  his  den. 
And  aHed  the  shadows  of  Hunter-men, 
And  I  bade  aerial  beag^  isve. 
And  thehoni  twang  thrpug^  the  Fdon'soave, 
Then  buried  him  with  Famine  in  bis  grave. 

The  Baven  sat  upon  Langdale-Peak 
With  ousted  blood  on  his  ebon-beak. 
And  I  dashed  him  headlong  from  the  steep, 
While  themurdetercroakedm  his  sullenileep. 
Away  I  sailed  by  the  Eagle's  nest. 
And  die  Eaglets  couched  wann  beneath  her 

breast. 
But  the  ShepheKl  shall  miss  her  cry  at  mom. 
For  her  ms  are  dim  and  her  plumage  torn. 
And  I  left  in  ibeb  Eyrie  the  Imps  accurst 
To  die  in  their  hunger,  and  cold,  and  thirst. 
AH,  all  is  well  with  my  lovdy  Flocks ! 
And  so  I  dropt  suddemy  down  the  rocks. 
From  Loofliuig-top,  like  a  falling  Star, 
Seen  doubuesB  through  the  mists  afiff 
By  a  hundred  Shephads  on  the  Hill 
Wttidaring  among  the  Moonlight  still. 
And  with  folded  wjogB  and  feet  earth-bound 
I  lek  myadf  standing  o'er  the  sound 
Of  this  Watet£iII,  and  with  joy  espied 
A  Sister- Elf  at  dther  ride,    \ 
My  Tale  is  told — nor  strange  nor  new— 
Now,  sweet  Lady  Bright-Eyes !  what  say 

you?" 

As  some  wild  Night«Flower  thro'  the  dew. 
Looks  to  the  Moon  with  freshened  hue. 
When  a  wandering  breath  of  air 
Hath  lifted  tro  its  yellow  hair. 
And  its  own  little  glade  grows  bright 
At  the  soft  revcalment  of  its  light, 
Upsprung,  so  sudden  and  so  sweet. 
The  MouKTAiN  Fairt  to  her  feet; 
And,  looking  round  her  with  a  smile, 
Gileot  the  Creature  nnissd  awhile, 
Uoeertain  what  ^aa  tbouchts  should  bunt 
Id  music  ficom  her  ^irit  mst. 


Tin,  like  a  bieadi  bforthed  dear  ham 

Heaven, 
To  her  at  onoe  a  voiee  was  given. 
And  thro'  the  tune  the  words  arose 
As  thro'  the  fragrant  dew  the  leaflets  of  the 

Rose. 

Cottage  Fairy, 
**  Sisters!  I  have  seen  this  night 
A  hundred  Cottage-Fires  bum  bright. 
And  a  thousand  nappy  faces  shining 
In  the  bursting  blaze,  and  dbegleam  dedinin^ 
I  care  not  I  tor  the  stars  above. 
The  lights  on  earth  are  the  lights  I  bve : 
Let  Venus  bless  the  Evening-air, 
Uprise  at  mom  Prince  Ludfer, 
But  those  little  tiny  stars  be  mine 
That  thro'  the  softened  copse-wood  shine, 
With  beauty  crown  the  pastord  hill. 
And  glimmer  o'er  the  sjrlvan  rill, 
Where  stands  the  Peasant's  ivied  ne«t. 
And  the  huge  mill-whed  is  at  rest. 
Prom  out  the  honevsuckle's  Uoom 
Ipeeped  into  that  laughing  room, 
Then,  like  a  hail-drop,  on  the  pane 
Pattering,  I  stilled  the  din  again. 
While  every  startled  eye  loolrod  up ; 
And,  half-raised  to  her  lips  the  cup. 
The  rosy  Maiden's  look  met  nantl 
But  I  veiled  mine  eyes  with  the  silken  twine 
Of  the  small  wild  roses  dustering  thickly. 
Then  to  her  seat  returning  quiduy. 
She  'gan  to  talk  with  basbfUl  glee 
Of  Fairies  'neath  the  greenwood  Tree 
Dancing  by  moonlight,  and  she  blest 
Gently  oar  silent  Land  of  rest. 
The  In&nts  nlaying  on  the  floor. 
At  these  wfla  words  their  sports  gave  o'er. 
And  asked  where  lived  the  Cottage-Pairy? 
The  maid  replied,  '  She  loves  to  tarry 
Oftimes  benae  our  venr  hearth. 
And  joins  in  little  Children's  mirth 
When  thejr  are  gladly  innocent ; 
And  sometimes  beneath  the  leafy  Tent, 
That  murmurs  round  our  Cottage-door, 
Our  overshadowing  Sycamore, 
We  see  her  dancing  in  a  ring. 
And  hear  the  blessed  Creature  sing— . 
A  Creature  fiill  of  gentleness. 
Rejoicing  in  our  hiqvpiness.' 
Then  plucked  I  a  wreath  with  many  a  gem 
Burning    a  flowery  Diadem ; 
And  through  the  wicket  with  a  glide 
I  slipped,  and  sat  me  down  beside 
The  youngest  of  those  Infimts  fair. 
And  wreattied  the  bleesoms  round  her  hair. 
«  Who  phu:ed  these  flowers  on  William's 

head?* 
His  little  wondering  Sister  said, 
*  A  wreath  not  half  so  bright  and  gay 
Crowned  me,  upon  the  mom  of  May, 
Queen  of  that  sunnv  Holiday.' 
The  tiny  Monarch  laughed  aloud 
With  pride  among  the  laving  crowd. 
And,  with  mv  shnUeit  voice,  I  lent 
A  cfaorua  to  their  merriment ; 
Then  with  such  murmur  as  a  Bee 
Makes,  fi^om  a  flower-cup  suddoily 
Borne  off  into  the  silent  dey, 
I  dammed  away,  and  with  dcUgh 
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Sailed  down  the  calm  straoii  of  the  ni^t. 
Till  gently,  as  a  flake  of  Snow, 
Once  more  I  dropt  on  earth  bdow. 
And  giidled  as  with  a  rainbow  zone* 
The  Cot  bebved  I  call  mine  own. 

"  Sweet  Cot !  that  on  the  mountain-side 
Looks  to  the  stars  of  Heaven  with  pride^  ^ 
And  then  flings  hi  its  smilioff  cheer 
0*er  the  radiant  Isles  of  Windermere,— 
Blest  I  ever  blest  I  thy  sheltered  roof ! 
^  Pain,  grief,  and  trouble,  stand  aloof 
From  the  diadow  of  thy  green  Palm-Tree ! 
Let  nought  from  Heaven  e*er  visit  Thee, 
But  dews,  and  rajs,  and  sounds  of  mirth ; 
And  ever  may  this  happy  Earth 
Look  hi^piest  round  thy  small  domain  ! 
Thee  were  I  ne*er  to  see  again, 
Methinks  that  agony  and  strife 
Would  fall  even  on  a  Faiir's  life. 
And  nought  should  ever  bless  mine  eyes 
Save  the  dream  of  that  vanished  Parwlise. 
—The  hu8h*d  bee-hives  were  still  as  death— i 
And  the  sleeping  Doves  held  fast  their  breathy 
Nestling  together  on  the  thatch  ; 
With  my  wmg-tip  I  raised  the  latch. 
And  there  that  lovely  Lady  shone. 
In  silence  sitting  all  alone. 
Beside  the  cradte  of  her  Child  ! 
And  ever  as  she  gazed,  she  smiled 
On  his  calm  fbrehead  white  as  snow ; 
I  xockM  Uie  cradle  to  and  fro. 
As  on  the  broom  a  Lumet^s  nest 
Swings  to  the  mild  wind  from  the  west ; 
And  oft  his  little  hands  and  breast. 
With  warm  and  dewy  lips  I  kisL 
•  Sweet  Fainr  !*  the  gUd  Mother  said. 
And  down  she  knelt  as  if  she  prayed— 
While  glad  was  I  to  hear  our  name 
Bestowra  on  such  a  beauteous  frame. 
And  with  my  wings  Ihid  mine  eyes, 
Till  I  saw  the  weeping  kneeler  rise 
From  her  prayer  in  holy  extades  !** 

The  Cottage  FximT  ceased ;  and  Ni^t, 
That  'seem*d  to  fed  a  cahn  delight 
In  the  breath  of  that  sweet-warbling  tongue. 
Was  sad  at  closing  of  the  song. 
And  all  her  starry  eyne  look*d  dull, 
Of  late  so  brightly  beautiful ; 
Till  on  the  Fox-glove*s  topmast  cup 
The  Fairy  of  the  Lake  leapt  up. 
And  with  that  ^rgeous  column  swinging. 
By  fits  a  low  wild  prelude  singing. 
And  gracefully  on  tip-toe  standii^. 
With  outstretched  arm,  as  if  oonunanding. 
The  beauty  of  the  Night  again 
Revived  beneatli  her  heavenly  strain- 
Low,  sad,  and  wild,  were  the  tones  I  heard. 
Like  the  opening  song  of  the  hidden  Bird, 
E'er  music  steeps  th'  Italian  vales 
From  the  heart  of  a  diousand  Nightingales; 
But  words  were  none ;  the  balmy  air 
Grew  vocal  round  that  Elfin  fliir, 
And,  like  her  fragrant  breath,  the  song 
Dropped  dewily  from  that  sweet  tongue, 
But  'twas  a  language  of  her  own. 
To  posser  human  sense  unknown ; 
And  while  in  blissfiil  reverie 
My  soul  lived  on  that  mek)dy, 
7 


7%tf  Knigkii  Errant.  {^April 

In  amoment  all  at  deatfa^was  stall : 
Then,  like  an  edio  in  a  Hill 
Far  off  one  melancholy  strain  ! 
Too  heavenly  pure  to  rise  again,— 
And  all  atone  the  dreamer  stood 
Beside  the  disenchanted  flood. 
That  ndled  the  rodqr  banks  abng 
With  its  own  dull,  dow,  mortal  song. 
—What  wafbed  off  the  Fairies  ?  huSi  I 
The  storm  eomea  down  the 


And  as  the  bladcening  ndn-cloud  broke. 

The  Pine  Tree  groans  to  the  groaning  Oak! 

Thunder  is  in  the  waving  womU^ 

And  from  Rydal-mere*s  white-flashing  flood 

There  comes  thro'  the  mist  an  angry  roar,  j 

Loud  as  from  the  great  aea-shore. 

Well,  I  ween,  the  Fairies  knew 

The  clouds  that  the  sudden  tempest  brew. 

And  had  heard  far-off  the  raging  riOi, 

As  they  leapt  down  from  a  hun£ed  b'ffffj — 

And  the  ghoetlike  moan  that  wails  and  saves 

From  the  topfding   crags  and  the  nbk 

cavesr-* 
E'er  the  ni^t-etonn  in  his  weatfa  dodi  come. 
And  bids  eadi  meaner  sound  be  dnmh   ■ 
So  they  sailed  away  to  the  land  of  rest* 
Each  to  the  spot  that  it  k»ved  the  best. 
And  left  our  noisy  wodd  I     •    •    •    • 

N, 


the  KMI&HT8  EEBAirX. 

No  II. 

It  seems  as  if  colonies  had  always 
been  the  chief  means  by  which  civili- 
zation  is  extended  and  maproved. 

The  colonies  which  proceed  from 
civilized  states  carry  with  them  the 
experience  and  acquirements  of  the 
mother  country;  and  the  nature  of 
their  situation  enables  them  to  cat 
themselves  off  from  the  influence  of 
its  prejudices. 

The  Phenidans  and  Egyptians^ 
who  established  themselves  on  tlie 
coast  of  Greece^  and  from  whom  that 
country  derived  all  its  civilization^  had 
observed  in  their  native  land  the  bad 
effects  of  a  priesthood — ^monopolizers 
at  once  of  knowledge  and  power  ;  and 
they  took  care  that  no  simihur  estab- 
lishment should  find  room  in  their 
new  possessions.  Hence^  most  pro- 
bably,  the  immense  superiority  of  the 
Greeks  in  sdenoe  and  in  art^  over  those 
more  ancient  nations  which  were  their 
first  instructors  in  both.  In  Egypt 
all  knowledge  was  ihe  privileged  pos- 
session of  one  profession^  and  applied 
solely  to  its  purposes.     In  preece. 
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cdacatioii  and  knowledge  were  left 
free  to  all.  Ambition  and  love  of 
fione^  those  most  powerful  of  all  in- 
centives, the  only  ones  which  lead  to 
truly  great  things  in  science  and  art, 
had  no  influence  in  Egypt,  but  were 
allowed  free  scope  in  Greece,  and  long 
exerted  their  rightful  sway  over  the 
reason  and  imagination  of  all  men. 

Whether  the  Anglo-American  col- 
onies shall  ever  surpass  the  European 
mother-oountry  in  civilization  and 
culture  of  intellect,  as  much  as  the 
Gzeeks  did  their  oriental  ancestors; 
and  whether  the  future  advantages  of 
America  (if  such  she  have)  shall  owe 
their  origin  to  bold  departure  from  the 
institutions,  opinions,  prgudices,  and 
mannera  of  Europ^— these  are  ques- 
tions which  cannot  be  answered  till 
after  the  lapse  of  more  centuries  than 
one^  It  is  possible,  nay  it  is  proba« 
hie,  that  some  thousand  years  nence, 
the  inhabitants  of  those  newly-peopled 
ooontries  may  surpass  the  Europeana 
of  our  time,  as  much  as  these  do  their 
ancestoiB  the  Franks  and  Saxons  of 
die  days  of  Charlemagne. ,  In  their 
turn  the  Americans  may  be  surpassed 
in  the  same  proportion  by  colonies  of 
their  own.  There  is  no  end  to  the 
improvement  of  intellect  Our  ^lecies 
may  yet  be  only  in  the  infimcy  of  its 
aoquiremeata.       Sir  Macboscopon. 

No  III. 

Fadlis  descensus  Avemi. 

That  the  rude  man  of  nature  should 
be  able,  without  example  or  instruc- 
tion, and  by  his  own  efibrts  alone,  to 
lift  himaelr  from  a  condition  nearly 
lesembling  that  of  the  brutes,  into 
one  of  elegance  and  refinement ;  that, 
without  aid  fVom  above  or  from  abroad. 
Centaurs  and  Lapithae  could  ever 
fiuhion  themselves  into  Athenians,  I 
have  no  capacity  to  believe.  If  any 
one  will  shew  me  by  what  possible 
means  the  Iroquese  and  Guaranis 
eoold  bring  themselves  even  into  the 
lowest  state  of  European  civilization 
and  cultivation,  I  diall  give  up  my 
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at  a  people  at  once  moral  and  re- 
fined may  d^;rade  themselves  into  a 
horde  of  barbarians  or  brutes,  1  have 
no  difficulty  in  oonceiving.  The  civ- 
ilized and  virtuous  Sjtartans  have  sunk 
into  savage  banditti  and  become  Maiu" 
U$.  The  active  and  intellectual  E^ 
Vol.  hi. 
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gyptiam  have  been  succeeded  by  the^ 
Kopts. 

So  possible,  nay  so  easy,  does  the 
ruere  in  pegua  appear  to  me,  that  I 
see  nothing  improbEible  in  an  opinion 
which  some  consider  as  blasphemous. 
After  a  few  centuries  have  gone  over 
their  heads,  the  inhabitants  of  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  may  be  robbers,  pirates,  spirit* 
less  hordes, — devoid  of  science,  art, 
commerce,  or  industry,  or,  what  is  as 
bad,  they  may  become  creatures  tame, 
unproductive,  unenergetic.  They  may 
retain  the  externals  of  refinement, 
with  the  vicious  torpor  of  the  Chinese* 
Six  Aoelastus. 


OV  THE  IIISTOXY  OF  THE  GBEAT  SEA 
SERPENT. 

This  animal,  like  the  Kraken  (of 
which  in  our  last  Number  we  traced 
the  history),  is  said  to  shew  itself  on 
the  surfiux  of  the  ocean  only  during 
calm  weather.  It  appears  at  times 
exteiided  like  a  vast  beam ;  at  other 
times  only  shewing  different  portions 
of  its  Ixxiy,  and  resembling  a  long 
chain  of  casks  or  floats.  Aca»rding  to 
the  old  histories,  it  is  a  strange  and 
terrible  sea  monster,  which  greatly 
deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of  by  those 
who  are  curious  to  look  into  the  ex- 
traordinary works  of  nature.  The 
first  mention  which  we  find  made  of 
this  animal,  is  in  the  sacred  writings. 
No  doubt  the  Leviathan  of  Scripture 
is  by  many  commentators  considered 
as  the  whale,  but  a  careful  perusal  of 
those  passages  in  which  it  is  mention- 
ed, appears  to  us  to  lead  to  a  different 
conclusion.  Thus,  in  the  27th  chap, 
of  Isaiah,  verse  1st,  it  is  said,  "  In 
that  day  the  Lord,  with  his  sore,  and 
great,  and  strong  sword,  shall  punish 
leviathan,  the  piercing  serpent,  even 
leviathan  that  crooked  serpent;  and 
he  shall  slay  the  dragon  that  is  in  the 
sea."  The  same  animal  is  alluded  to 
in  Job,  chap.  27.  ^*  He  divideth  the 
sea  with  his  power,  and  by  his  under- 
standing he  smiteth  through  the  proud. 
By  his  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the 
heavens;  his  hand  hath  fbrmed  the 
crooked  serpent."  The  appellation  of 
*^  crooked"  is  very  characteristic  of 
the  appearance  of  the  animal,  as  de- 
scribed by  some  modem  writers.  It 
qin  scarcely  be  said  to  apply  to  the 
whale,  which  is,  moreover,  frequently 
E 
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mentioned  in  Scripture  under  its  pro- 
per name. 

It  does  not  appear^  that  the  writers 
of  Greece  and  Rome  were  acquainted 
with  any  animal  which  can  oe  con- 
sidered as  synonimous  with  the  Great 
Sea  Serpent.  An  amphibious  animal 
of  great  sizcy  which  lived  chiefly  in 
firesh  water^  is  mentioned  by  several 
of  diese  authors.  Of  this  kind  was 
that  described  by  Livy  in  his  first 
book  of  the  Punic  wax,  which  struck 
such  terror  into  the  army  of  Regulus, 
on  the  banks  of  the  nver  Bagrada. 
The  same  animal  is  mentioned  both 
by  Pliny  and  Valerius  Maximus.*  It 
was  180  feet  in  lengthy  killed  several 
mcn^  and  was  found  to  be  almost  in- 
vulnerable. A  singular  story  is  also 
told  by  Diodorus  Siculus^  lib.  Sd,  of 
an  Egyptian  serpent^  sixty  feet  long, 
which  was  brought  alive  to  Alexan- 
dria, as  a  present  to  Ptolemv  the  II. 
This  creature  was  observed  to  leave  the 
water  eve]7  day  to  prey  upon  the  cattle 
of  the  ncighblouring  fitrmers.  Many 
unsucccssAil  attacks  were  made  upon 
it,  during  which  several  men  lost  their 
lives,  but  at  last  it  was  surprised  in  a 
narrow  defile^by  means  of  a  net  made 
of  strong  ropes,  and  carried  alive  to 
Ptolemy  s  court. 

In  modem  times  the  Sea  Serpent 
appears  to  occur  chiefly  in  the  north- 
em  ocean.  It  is  described  at  con- 
siderable length,  though  with  some 
drcumstanoes  of  exaggeration,  by  Eric 
Pontoppidan,  to  whose  work  we  have 
already  had  occasion  so  frequently  to 
refer.  He  observes,  that  in  all  his 
inquiries  concerning  it,  he  has  hardly 
spoken  to  one  intel^ent  person  of  the 
Manor  of  Nordland,  who  did  not  give 
the  strongest  assurances  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  ana  many  of  the  northern  trad- 
ers think  it  is  as  ridiculous  to  be  ques- 
tioned regarding  the  Great  Serpent, 
as  if  they  were  asked,  whether  there 
be  such  fish  as  Cod  or  Eel.  Along 
the  Norwegian  coast  it  is  known  by 
the  names  of  Soe  Ormen  and  Aaale 
Tust.  The  following  letter  from  the 
Hon.  Captain  Lawrence  de  Ferry  to 
lieutz  of  Bergen,  serves  to  illustrate 
the  history  of  this  animal 

**  The  Utter  end  of  August,  in  the  year 
1746,  as  I  was  on  a  voyage,  in  my  return 
from  Trundheim,  in  a  very  calm  and  hot 
day,  having  a  mind  to  put  in  to  Molde,  it 
happened  that  when  we  were  arrived  with 

•  Hirt.  Nat  lib.  viii.  cap.  xiv.  VaL  Max. 
lib.  L  cap,  ulu 
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my  ve»el  within  ttx  Eagjiafa  miles  of  the 
aforesaid  Molde,  being  at  a  place  called 
Jule-NoM,  as  I  was  reading  in  a  book,  I 
heard  a  kind  of  murmuring  voice  from  a- 
mongst  the  men  at  the  oars,  who  were  eight 
in  mmiber,  and  observed  that  the  man  at  the 
helxb  kept  off  fiom  the  land.  Upon  this  I 
inquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  was  in- 
ibnned  that  there  was  a  Sea-8nake  befttte 
us.  I  then  ordered  the  man  at  the  hdm  to 
keep  to  the  land  again,  and  to  oome  up  with 
this  creature,  of  which  I  had  heard  so  many 
stories.  Though  the  fellows  were  unda 
some  apprehennon,  they  were  obliged  to 
obey  my  orders.  In  the  mean  time,  this 
fiea-Snake  passed  by  us,  and  we  were  ob- 
liged to  tack  the  vessel  about  to  get  nearer 
to  it  As  the  snake  swam  faster  than  we 
could  row,  I  took  mj  gun,  that  was  ready 
diarged,  and  fired  at  tt ;  on  this  he  imme- 
diatdy  plunged  under  the  water.  We  row- 
ed to  the  plMe  wherf  it  sunk  down,  which' 
in  the  ohn  might  easily  be  observed, 
and  lay  upon  our  oars,  thmkina  it  would 
oome  up  aoain  to  the  siufaee ;  nowever  it 
did  not  when  the  Snake  plunged  down, 
the  water  appeared  thick  and  red ;  perhaps 
some  of  the  shot  might  wound  it,  the  dis- 
tance bein(^  very  Uttl&  The  head  of  this 
Snake,  which  it  held  more  than  two  feet 
above  the  surfiBkoe  of  the  water,  resembled 
that  of  a  horse.  It  was  of  a  grayish  cokmr, 
and  the  numth  was  quite  mack  and  very 
large.  It  had  black  eyes,  and  a  long  white 
mane  that  hung  down  frcon  the  neck  to  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Besides  the  head  and 
neck,  we  saw  seven  or  eight  folds  or  coils  of 
this  Snake,  which  were  very  thick,  and  as 
far  as  we  could  guess,  there  was  about  a 
fathom  distance  between  each  fold.  I  re- 
lated this  afiair  in  a  certain  company  where 
there  was  a  person  of  distinction  present, 
who  desired  that  I  would  communicate  to 
him  an  authentic  detail  of  all  that  happen- 
ed ;  and  for  this  reason,  two  of  my  saiJors, 
who  were  present  at  the  same  time  and 
place  when  I  saw  this  monster,  namely 
Nichoks  Pederson  Kopper,  and  Nicfaohis 
Nicholson  Anglewigen,  shall  appear  in 
court  to  dedare  on  oath  the  truth  of  every 
particular  herein  set  forth;  and  I  desire 
the  favour  of  an  attested  copy  of  the  said 
descriptions.  I  remain,  sir,  your  obliged 
servant,  (Signed)        L.  De  Febbt. 

Bergen^  %\st  February  1751. 

Its.  exact  dimensions  do  not  seem  to 
be  accurately  known.  According  to 
some  accounts  it  attains  the  enormous 
length  of  100  fathoms,  or  ^00  Englisli 
feet,  but  such  a  measurement,  in  all 
probability,  much  exceeds  the  truth. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the 
northern  poets,  particularly  Peter  Dass, 
whose  poetical  description  of  it,  com- 
mencing with 

**  Om  Soe-ormen  veed  jeg  ey  Dogen  Beskeed," 
is  well  known. 
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In  the  curious  description  of  Nor* 
way,  by  Jonas  Ramus,  there  is  the  fol- 
lowing passage : 

«<  Anno  1087,  a  large  Sea-Snake  was 
Men  bjr  many  people  in  Diamsfiorden;  and, 
at  one  time*  by  e&evoi  penmif  togetber.  It 
was  in  yoy  adm  Weather ;  and  bo  sood  at 
the  sun  appeared,  and  the  wind  blew  a  lit- 
tle»  it  ahot  away  just  like  a  oofled  cable  that 
is  suddenly  thrown  out  by  the  saflors ;  and 
dicy  obsenred  that  it  was  some  tune  in 
stietdunff  out'its  many  folds.  Olaus  Mas- 
BBS,  In  hv  Hist  Sept  lib.  xzL  c.  24,  speaks 
ofa  Norwegian  Snake  80  feet  kmg,  but  not 
dndkff  dian  a  child's  ann.  *  Est  in  littori- 
bos  Korwcgicil  Tennis  glauci  oolorist  hm^- 
tudine  zl  cubttoram,  et  amplius  vix  spit- 
situdinem  infantis  brachii  haSens.*  '* 

With  r^;ard  to  this  last  mentioned 
animal^  we  are  entirely  of  Pontoppi- 
dan's  opinion,  that  there  must  have 
been  some  mistake  in  the  measure- 
ment, as  the  thickness  of  a  child's  arm 
is  quite  dispivqiiortioned  to  such  a 
lenetb.  The  existence  of  the  animal 
itsdf  we  can  scarcely  doubt,  as  Olaus 
afibrma,  "  Hunc  vermem  scpius  vidi, 
ab^ustactu,  nautamm  infimnatione, 
abetinens."  There  is,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, some  typographical  error. 

It  iqppears,  from  several  jpassages  in 
the  works  of  the  Scandinavian  writers, 
that  there  is  a  current  belief  in  the 
existence  ofa  great  sorpent  of  an  sm- 
pbibioits  nature,  which,  like  that  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  historians,  does 
not  confine  its  depredations  to  the  wa- 
ter. Whether  this  animal  should  be 
considered  as  synonimous  with  the 
great  Sea  Serpoit,  which,  according 
to  some  accounts  recently  received 
Cram  America,  is  also  reported  to  have 
been  observed  on  shore,  or  otherwise, 
it  is  not  at  present  easy  to  determine. 
According  to  Pontoppidan,  it  is  said, 
by  the  people  who  mhabit  the  Nor- 
wegian coast,  that  the  bitter  species  is 
not  generated  in  the  sea,  but  on  the 
land ;  and  that  when  they  become  so 
huge  that  they  cannot  easUy  move 
upon  the  ground,  they  go  into  the  sea 
and  attain  their  ftdl  growth.  In  fa- 
vour of  this  tradition,  we  may  quote 
the  following  passage  from  the  Mun- 
dus  Mirabilis  of  Happelius : 

^  Nioolaiis  Gramius,  minister  at  Londen 
in  Norway,  gives,  16th  Jan.  anno  1656,  of 
sudi  a  serpent,  the  following  account,  from 
die  report  of  Gnlbrandi  Hougsrud  and 
Olaos  Anderson,  that  they  had  seen,  in  the 
last  autamnal  innndation,  a  laige  water  ser* 
pent,  or  worm,  in  the  Spsrikr  Sea ;  and  it 
H  bdieved  that  it  had  been  seen  before  in 
Mios,  and  had  been  hitherto  hid  in  the  river 
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Bang.  As  soon  as  it  reached  the  shore  of 
this  river,  it  proceeded,  on  the  dry  land,  to 
the  Speriler  Sea ;  it  iq>peaTed  like  a  mighty 
mast,  and  whatever  stood  in  its  way  was 
thrown  down^-even  the  very  trees  and  huts; 
the  people  were  terrified  with  its  hissing 
and  fnghtfid  roaring;  and  almost  all  the 
fish,  in  the  aforesaid  sea,  were  devoured  or 
drove  away  by  it  The  inhabitants  of  Odale 
were  so  terrified  at  this  monster,  that  none 
would  venture  to  ^  to  the  sea  to  follow 
their  costomaiy  fismng  and  wood-trade,  nor 
would  any  body  walk  along  the  shore.  At 
the  end  of  the  autumn,  before  the  waters 
were  frozen,  this  monster  was  seen  at  a  dis- 
tance, and,  by  its  enormous  size,  surprised 
every  body;  its  head  was  as  big  as  an  nogs- 
head,  and  the  thickness  of  its  body,  as  far 
as  the  same  appeared  above  water,  was  like 
a  tun ;  the  length  of  the  whole  body  was 
vast;  it  reach^,  as  ftr  as  the  spectetors 
could  judge,  the  length  of  three  Norway 
dannen-trees,  and  rather  exceeded.*' 

An  amphibious  serpent,  equally  ter- 
rific, is  described  by  Olaus  Magnus  in 
his  xxvii.  chapter : 

*<  Th'ose  that  visit  the  coasts  of  Norway 
ten  us  of  a  very  stranae  phenomenon,  name- 
ly, that  there  is  in  Uiese  seas  a  snake  SOO 
feet  long,  and  20  feet  round,  which  lives  in 
the  hoUows  of  the  rocks,  and  under  the 
diffi,  about  Bergen,  andjpoes  out  in  the 
moonlight  nights  to  devour  calves,  sheep, 
and  swme ;  or  else  it  goes  to  the  sea,  and 
catches  star-fish,  crabs,  &c  It  has  a  mane 
two  feet  bng ;  it  is  covered  with  scales,  and 
has  fiery  ejet ;  it  disturbs  ships,  and  raises 
itself  up  like  a  mast,  and  sometimes  snaps 
some  of  the  men  from  the  deck." 

We  consider  it  extremely  improba-^ 
ble,  that  so  great  a  change  in  the  ha- 
bits of  any  animal  should  take  place, 
as  that  presumed,  by  the  alleged  fact 
of  the  Great  Snake  dwelling  in  the 
deep  only,  after  having  attained  a  con- 
siderable d^ee  of  maturity.  Such 
changes  never  take  place  without  cor- 
responding alterations  in  the  most  im<« 
portant  ornms  and  functions  of  the 
animal  itself,  and  alterations  of  tha^ 
nature  have  never  been  observed  to 
occur  in  any  of  the  snake  tribe,  or 
among  cetaceous  animals.  It  is  scarce- 
ly more  probable,  that  it  should  be 
even  an  occasional  inhabitant  of  the 
land,  although  it  is  very  likely  that  it 
possesses  the  power  of  Kving  ftJr  a  long 
period  of  time  in  moist  or  marshy 
ground,  or  even  among  rocks,  if  acci- 
dentally deserted  by  the  waters.  Such 
accounts  must  have  originated  in  the 
circumstance  of  some  great  snake  hav- 
ing been  carried  on  shore  by  unusually 
high  tides,  or  forced,  by  the  inundation 
ofa  river,  into  the  wet  grounds  in  its 
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vicinity.*  We  shall  return  to  the  Sca- 
Serpent,  more  properly  so  called. 

The  animal  described  by  Paul  £- 
gede«  as  seen  by  him  during  his  se- 
cond voyage  to  Greenland^  must  have 
been  of  this  kind. 

"  July  6di,  a  most  hideous  sea-monster 
was  seen,  which  reared  itself  lo  high  above 
the  water,  that  iu  head  orertopped  our 
mainsail.  It  had  a  long  pointed  nose,  out 
of  which  it  spouted  like  a  whale.  Instead 
of  fins,  it  had  ercat  broad  flj^ps  like  win^ ; 
its  body  Kemed  to  be  grown  over  with  shell- 
work,  and  its  skin  very  rugged  and  uneven; 
It  was  shaped  like  a  serpent  behind,  and 
when  it  dived  into  the  water  again,  it  phmg- 
ed  itKlf  backwards,  and  rsised  its  tail  above 
the  water  a  whole  diip-length  horn  its 
body." 

The  above  account  is  the  oulv  one 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in 
which  the  Sea-Snake  is  said  to  spout 
water  like  the  whale.  It  is  indeed 
singtdar,  that  that  character  has  not 
been  more  frequently  remarked ;  and 
this  omission  induces  us  to  suppose  it 
not  improbable,  that  two  kinds  of  ani- 
mals exist,  bearing  a  general  resem- 
blance to  each  other,  to  both  of  which 
the  name  of  Sea-Snake  has  been  ap- 
plied. The  Orkney  animal,  afterwards 
mentioned,  appears,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  dii&rent  witnesses,  to  have 
been  provided  with  air-holes  and  a 
lengthened  neck,  and,  consequently, 
with  lungs;  from  which  it  follows, 
that  it  must  frequently  have  had  oc« 
casion  to  spout  out  water  after  thu 
manner  of  the  more  common  cetaceous 
animals.  The  Great  Serpent,  recent-. 
ly  seen  off  the  American  coast,  was 
sometimes  visible,  about  the  same  place, 
for  an  entire  day,  but  was  not  observ- 
ed to  exert  any  such  faculty.  If  that 
character,  as  mentioned  in  the  Green- 
land relation,  was  not  the  result  of 
some  deception,  it  may  be  concluded, 
that  the  animal  described  by  Egede 
differed  considerably  from  those  usual- 
ly observed  in  the  North  Sea,  which 
have  never  been  described  as  possessed 
of  such  a  power,  although  various  ac- 
counts agree  in  sUting,  that  when 
they  approach,  they  cause  a  great  agi- 
tation in  the  water,  and  sometimes 
make  it  run  like  the  current  at  a  mill. 
It  has  been  said  to  shed  its  skin  an- 
nually, like  the  Land-Snake ;  and  at 
Kopperwiigj  in  Norway,  it  was  affirm- 
ed, that  a  cover  for  a  table  was  made 

*  Petnis  Undalinus  makes  mention  of 
^htige  water-snakes  being  occasionaOy  ob- 
served in  some  of  the  Norwegian  Lakes.— 
"  "'1.  viL  p.  36, 
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of  one  of  thes^  skins.  This  repmt  ex- 
cited the  curiosity  of  Pontqipidan, 
who  was  anxious  to  know  the  truth, 
and  accordingly  wrote  for  proper  in- 
formation; but  he  could  learn  no- 
thing of  it  He  was,  however,  in- 
ibrmed,  that  in  1720,  a  Sea-Snake  had 
lain  for  some  time  in  a  creek  near  that 
place  ;  that  it  came  there  at  high  wa- 
ter, through  a  narrow  channel  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  broad,  but  went 
away,  after  lying  there  a  whole  week, 
and  left  bdiind  it  a  skin,  which  the 
informer,  whooe  name  was  Korkek 
Korlacksen,  dedared  he  saw  and  han- 
dled. It  lay  with  one  end  under  wa- 
ter in  the  creek,  and  how  long  it  was 
could  not  be  determined.  The  creek, 
within  the  channel,  was  several  &- 
thoms  deep,  and  the  skin  lay  stretcjied 
out  a  great  way  ;  but  one  end  having 
been  floated  on  shore  by  the  tide, 
lay  there  for  a  long  time,  and  was  seen 
by  every  one.  Tnis  skin  was  of  a 
soft  and  slimy  consistence,  as  the  body 
of  the  animal  itself  is  also  said  to  be, 
according  to  some  accounts.  Thus  a 
party  of  Norwegian  sailors  once  caught 
a  young  one,  and  laid  it  upon  the  deck 
of^heir  vessel,  where  it  lay  tiU  they  were 
obliged  to  throw  it  overboard,  owing  to 
the  insupportable  fetor  which  ema« 
nated  from  a  soft  and  viscid  slime,  to 
which  its  body  was  partly  dissolved.* 
All  the  accounts  which  we  have  read 
agree  in  this,  that  the  slightest  gust  of 
wind  is  particularly  hatefbl  to  this 
animal,  and  immecbatelv  causes  it  to 
sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea.    This 

*  **  We  have  the  same  account  from  Pere 
Labat«  of  a  small  Sea-Serpcnt  about  four 
feet  long,  and  as  thick  as  a  man*s  arm.  His 
words  are,  *  Nous  Tattachamet  an  mit 
apres  l^avoir  assomme  pour  vob  quelle 
figure  il  auroit  le  lendemain.  Nous  ood- 
numes  corabien  notre  bonheur  avoit  M 
grand,  de  n*avoir  point  touch^  a  ce  potsson, 
qui  sans  doute  nous  auroit  tons  empoison- 
nez.  Car  nous  trouvames  le  matin  qu*il 
s*etoit  entierement  dissous  en  une  eau  ver- 
datre  et  puante,  qui  avoit  coul^  sur  le 
pont,  sans  qu*tl  restat'presque  autre  chose, 
que  la  peau  et  la  rcste,  quui  qu*i]  nous  eut 
paru  le  soir  fort  ferme  et  fort  bon.  Nous 
oondumes,  ou  que  oe  poisson  6toit  empoi. 
sonn^  par  accident,  ou  que  de  sa  nature  oe 
n*6toit  qu*un  compost  de  venin.  Je  aois 
que  c'^toit  quelque  vipere  ntarin.    J*en  ay 

Sarle  a  pluneurs  pesdieurs  et  autres  gens 
e  mer,  sans  avoir  jamais  pu^  6tre  bien 
echurd  de  oe  que  je  vrndois  s^avoir  touchant 
oe  poisson.*  Noaveaux  Voyages  aux  Isles 
Francoises  de  rAmerique,  torn.  5,  c^  xiv. 
p.  335.**    Pontopp.  vol  2,  p.  201. 
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ptobably  ar^es  from  the  ineonvenienoe 
reralting  from  the  waves  at  the  sur- 
ftccy  and  the  atroDg  power  which  a 
•weU  would  exert  upoo  a  body  of  such 
gTMt  length  and  comparative  slender* 
ncaa.  According  to  Pontoppidan^  a 
great  Sea-Snake  was  seen  at  Amunds 
Vaagen,  in  Nordfiord,  a  few  years  be* 
ftre  he  wrote.  It  came  in  between 
the  Todcs,  probably  at  high  water^  and 
died  there,  and  its  carcase  tainted  the 
ndghbooiing  air  for  a  long  time.  A 
simikr  animal  was  seen  in  the  island 
of  Kaimen,  where  it  nerished;  and 
several  more  are  recorded  as  having 
occurred  in  other  places.  The  Sea- 
Soak^  it  is  said,  possesaes  a  very  quick 
scent,  and  has  been  observed  to  fly 
ftom  the  smell  of  castor.  On  this  ac- 
count, the  Norwegian  fishermen,  dur- 
ing the  warm  summer  months,  when 
it  is  most  likely  to  shew  itself,  are 
frequently  provided  with  this  sub- 
stance when  they  go  to  sea;  and  when 
tfaej  apprehend  the  near  approach  of 
one  of  wese  monsters,  they  sprinkle  a 
little  on  all  sides  overboard.  The 
lame  device  is  said  by  Debes  to  be  re- 
sorted to  by  the  boatmen  around  the 
Feroe  Isles,  as  a  protection  against  the 
Trald- Whale,  a  mischievous  species, 
which  likewise  dreads  the  shavings  of 
juniper-wood.  Many  curious  anec- 
dotes, concerning  the  power  of  castor, 
may  be  found  in  the  writings  of  Tho- 
.  mas  Bartholinus. 

The  Bishop  of  Bergen  mentions, 
that  he  has  been  informed  by  the 
northern  traders,  that  the  sea-snake 
sometimes  throws  itself  across  a  boat 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  sink  it  by  its 
wei^t«  One  person,  in  particular, 
informed  him,  that  he  has  been  near 
enough  to  some  of  these  animals  to 
£eel  weir  smooth  skin ;  and  he  added, 
that  sometimes  they  wUl  raise  up  their 
fiifl^tful  heads,  and  snap  a  man  out  of 
a  bofit,  without  hurting  the  rest; 
"  but  this,"  says  the  bbhop,  "  1  will 
not  affirm  for  a  truth,  because  it  is  not 
certain  that  they  are  a  fish  of  prey." 
Perhaps  this  animal  may  be  afiuaed 
to  by  tlie  prophet  Amos:  ''  And  though 
they  hide  themselves  in  the  top  of 
Cannel,  I  will  search  and  take  them 
out  thence ;  and  though  they  be  hid 
from  my  sight  in  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  thence  will  I  command  the  ser^ 
pent,  and  he  shaU  bite  them." — Chap, 
ix.  V.  3.  Its  motion  is  said  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly rapid,  and  is  compared  by 
one  Norwegian  poet  to  the  flight  of  an 
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arrow  firom  a  bow.  When  perceived 
by  the  fishermen,  they  generally  row 
away  in  the  direction  of  the  sun,  which 
fiivoura  their  escape,  as  the  creature 
•cannot  perceive  them  when  its  head  is 
turned  towards  that  luminary. 

**  It  is  said,  that  they  sometimes  fling 
themsdlves  in  a  wide  aide  round  a  boat,  so 
that  (he  men  are  suirounded  on  aU  sides. 
This  snake,  I  observed  before,  generally  ap. 
pears  on  the  water  in  folds  or  coils ;  and 
the  fishermen,  from  a  known  custom  in  that 
case,  never  row  towards  the  openings,  or 
those  places  where  the  body  is  not  seen,  but 
is  concealed  under  the  water ;  if  they  did, 
the  snake  would  raise  itself  up,  and  overset 
the  boat  On  the  contrary,  they  row  fidl 
against  the  highest  part  that  is  visible,  wbidi 
m^es  the  snake  unmedjately  dive;  and 
thus  they  are  released  from  their  fears.  This 
is  their  method  when  they  cannot  avoid 
them ;  but  when  thev  see  one  of  these  crea- 
tures at  a  distance,  thev  row  away  with  aU 
their  might  (by  wUch  toey  sometimes  injure 
their  health)  towards  the  lihore,  or  into  a 
creek  where  it  cannot  follow  them.'** 

When  they  are  overtaken,  without 
being  provided  with  any  castor,  their 
only  resource  is  to  throw  a  scuttle  or 
any  light  thing  at  it,  which  frequently 
has  the  effect  of  making  it  dive  and 
take  another  couvse. 

We  come  now  to  the  more  modem 
instances  of  the  occurrence  of  this  sin- 
gular animal.  The  following  letter 
ftom  the  Rev.  Mr  Maclean  of  Small 
Isles  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Wemerian 
Natural  History  Societv,  will  be  deem- 
ed sufficient  to  dispel  the  doubts  of 
those  who  feel  less  inclined  than  our- 
selves, to  place  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence in  the  accounts  of  the  earlier 
writers.  . 

•«  Eigg  Island,  iiih  AprU  1809. 

*'  Sir,— Your  letter  of  the  1st  instant  I 
received,  and  would  have  written  in  answer 
thereto  sooner,  had  I  not  thought  it  desir- 
able to  examine  others  relative  to  the  ani- 
mal of  which  you  wish  me  to  give  a  parti- 
cular account. 

*'  According  to  my  best  recollection,  I 
saw  it  in  June  1808,  not  on  the  coast  of 
Eigg,  but  on  that  of  ColL  Rowing  along 
that  coast,  I  obsesved,  at  about  the  £8tanoe 
of  half  a  mile,  an  object  to  windward,  whidi 
giadually  ezdted  astonishment.  At  first 
view,  it  appeared  like  a  small  rocL  Know- 
ing there  was  no  rock  in  that  situation,  I 
fixed  my  eyes  on  it  dose.  Then  I  saw  it 
devated  considerably  above  the  levd  of  the 
sea,  a;id,  after  a  sbw  movement,  distinctly 
percdved  one  of  its  eyes.  Alarmed  at  the 
unusual  iqvpearanoe  and  magnitude  of  the 
annual,  1  steered  so  as  to  be  at  no  great 

*  Nat.  Hist  of  Norway,  vol  ii,  p.  203. 
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dtitanee  ftmn  the  shore.  When  nearly  in  a 
line  betwixt  it  and  the  shore,  the  monster, 
directing  iti  head  (which  still  continued 
above  water)  towards  us,  plunged  violently 
under  water.  Certain  that  he  was  in  chace 
of  us,  we  plied  hard  to  get  ashore.  Just  as 
we  leaped  out  on  a  rock,  takine  a  station  as 
hi^  as  we  conveniently  could,  we  saw  it 
coming  rapidly  under  water  towards  the 
stern  of  our  boat.  When  within  a  few  yards 
of  the  boat,  finding  the  water  shallow,  it 
raised  its  monstrous  head  above  water,  and, 
bjr  a  winding  course,  got,  with  apparent 
difficulty,  dear  of  the  creek  where  our  boat 
lay,  and  where  the  monster  seemed  in  dan- 
ger of  being  imbayed.  It  continued  to 
move  oflf,  with  its  head  above  water,  and 
with  die  wind,  for  about  half  a  mile,  before 
we  lost  si^t  of  it.  Its  head  was  rather 
broad,  of  a  form  somewhat  ovaL  Its  nedt 
somewhat  smaller.  Its  shoulders,  if  I  can 
so  term  them,  considerably  broader,  and 
thence  it  tapered  towards  the  tail,  which  last 
it  kept  pretty  low  in  the  water,  so  that  a 
view  of  it  could  not  be  taken  so  distinctly  ks 
I  wished.  It  had  no  fin  that  I  could  per- 
ceive, and  seemed  to  me  to  move  progres- 
sively by  undulation  up  and  down.  Its 
lengtti  I  believed  to  be  firom  70  to  80  foet 
When  nearest  to  me,  it  did  not  raise  its 
head  wholly  above  water,  so  that  the  nedc 
being  under  water,'  I  could  perceive  no  shin- 
ing filaments  thereon,  if  it  had  any.  Its 
progressive  motion  under  water  I  tooK  to  be 
rapid,  from  the  shortness  of  the  time  it  took 
to  come  up  to  the  boat.  When  the  head 
was  above  water,  its  motion  was  not  near  so 
quick ;  and  when  the  head  was  most  elevat- 
ed, it  appeared  evidently  to  take  a  view  of 
dirtant  objects. 

*'  About  the  time  I  saw  it,  it  was  seen 
about  the  isUnd  of  Canna.  *  The  crews  of 
thirteen  fishing-boats,  I  am  told,  were  so 
much  terrified  at  its  appearance,  that  they 
in  a  body  fled  from  it  to  the  nearest  creek 
for  safety.  On  the  passage  from  Rum  to 
Canna,  the  crew  of  one  bMt  saw  it  coming 
towards  them  with  the  wind,  and  its  head 
high  above  water.  One  of  the  crew  pro- 
nounced iu  head  as  large  as  a  little  boat, 
and  each  of  its  eyes  as  hrge  as  a  pUte.  The 
men  were  much  terrified,  but  the  monster 
ofiered  them  no  molesUtion.  From  those 
who  saw  it,  I  could  get  no  interesting  paiti- 
oilars  additional  to  those  above  mentioned. 
I  remain.  Sir,  &c. 

(Signed)        Dokald  Maclkav.*' 

A  few  months  afler  the  appearance 
of  this  animal  off  the  Island  of  Coll, 
the  dead  body  of  a  monstrous  Sea-Snake 
was  found  driven  on  shore  on  Stronsa, 
one  of  the  Orkney  Isles.  It  measured 
fifty-five  feet  in  length,  and  about  ten 
feet  in  circumference,  and  was  fur- 
nished with  a  kind  of  mane  or  ridge 
of  bristles,  which  extended  from  the 
shoulder  to  within  two  feet  and  a  half 
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of  the  tail.  These  bristles,  while 
moist,  were  luminous  in  the  dark; 
and  it  was  provided  with  fins  or  swim- 
ming paws,  which  measured  four  feet 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  in  shape  re« 
sembled  the  wing  of  a'  goose  without 
feathers.*  This  monster  was  seen  and 
examined  by  many  individuals,  who 
all  agree  in  regard  to  its  great  size  and 
general  appearance.  It  remained  en- 
tire for  some  time,  but  separated  be- 
fore any  correct  drawing  or  detailed 
description  could  be  obtamed.t 

We  shall  conclude  this  inyestigation 
by  presenting  our  readers  with  an  ac- 
count of  the  latest,  and  one  of  the  most 
satisfkctory  instances  of  the  appearance 
of  the  Great  Sea  Serpent,  off  tne  Am^ 
rican  coast.  This  we  are  fortunately 
enabled  to  do,  by  means  of  a  very  ju- 
dicious report  published  by  a  commit- 
tee appointed  by  the  Linnean  Society 
of  New  Engbnd,  to  collect  all  the  evi- 
dence which  oocdd  be  obtained  on  the 
subject. 

In  the  month  of  Ai^;ust  1817,  it  wbb 
generally  reported,  that  a  yery  singu- 
lar animal,  of  prodigious  size,  had  been 
frequently  seen  in  the  harbour  of  Glou- 
cester, Cape  Ann,  about  thirty  miles 
fh>m  Boston.'  In  general  appearance 
it  resembled  a  serpent,  and  was  said  to 
moye  with  astonishing  rapidi^.  It 
was  yisible  only  in  cum  and  bri^t 
weather,  and  floated  on  the  surface  of 
the  water  like  a  number  of  buoys  or 
casks  following  each  other  in  a  line. 
Such  was  the  general  description  giyen 
of  this  animal,  betwixt  which,  and  the 
accounts  by  the  Norwegians,  our  read- 
ers will  not  fiiil  to  obserye  a  striking 
coincidence. 

In  the  report  to  which  we  have  re- 
ferred, the  aflRdavits  of  a  great  many 
people  of  unblemished  character  are 
collected  concerning  it,  which  leayes 
no  room  to  apprehend  any  thing  like 
deceit.    These  statements,  as  might 

*  In  this  character  it  agrees  with  the 
Great  Sea  Snake  seen  by  Egede  the  mis- 
sionary. 

-)•  The  accounts  of  this  smgular  creature 
are  contained  in  die  affidavits  made  before 
the  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the  county,  by 
men  of  character  and  respectability.  For 
several  interesting  particulars  concerning  its 
anatomical  structure,  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Dr  BaicUiy*8  paper  on  the  subject,  pub- 
lishcd  in  the  first  volume  of  tlie  Wemeiian 
Society's  Memoirs.  Sir  Everard  Home 
seemed  to  consider  the  Orkney  animal  as  a 
Saualus  maximus,  but  this  opmion  ii  gene- 
Ruly  regarded  as  erroneous* 
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natiinlly  be  anticipated,  do  not  agree 
in  every  minute  particular,  as  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  animal  would  neoea- 
aarily  assume  variotts  aspects,  accord- 
ing to  its  position,  the  extent  of  its 
body  Tisible  at  one  time,  and  the  ra- 
pidity of  its  motion ;  but  in  r^ard  to 
Its  great  size  and  sndce-like  form  they 
aD  agree. 

The  person  who  makes  the  first  de- 
position saw  it  for  nearly  half  an  hour, 
at  a  distance  of  S50  yards  when  near- 
est. At  that  distance  he  could  not 
take  in  the  two  extremes  with  his  glass 
at  one  view.  He  saw  eight  difierent 
pcrtiona  or  bunches,  which  he  consi- 
ders as  caused  by  the  vertical  motion 
of  the  animal.  The  size  is  not  speci- 
fied. The  second  witness  depones, 
that  on  the  1 0th  day  of  August  he  ob- 
served a  strange  marine  animal,  which 
he  believed  to  be  a  serpent.  It  con- 
tinued in  sight  for  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  moved  through  the  water  with 
great  rapidity — at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in 
two,  or  at  most  three,  minutes.  He 
obaerved  the  same  animal  on  the  93d 
at  ihe  asme  month.  It  then  lay  per- 
fecdy  still,  extended  on  the  water,  and 
fthewed  about  fifty  feet  of  its  body. 
Colour  dark  brown.  The  third  wit- 
ness saw  it  in  the  same  place,  and 
judged  it  to  be  between  eighty  and 
ninety  feet  in  lengthy  with  a  head 
formed  somewhat  like  that  of  a  rattle- 
snake, but  nearly  as  large  as  that  of  a 
horse.  At  one  time  it  shewed  about 
fifty  distinct  portions  of  its  body,  and 
appeared  rough  and  scaly.  He  saw 
him  on  three  difierent  days,  and  on 
the  13th  of  August  it  was  visible  al- 
moet  the  whole  dav.  When  it  moved 
on  the  surfiice  of  the  water,  its  motion 
was  slow,  at  times  playing  about  in 
circles,  and  sometimes  moving  nearly 
straight  fi>rward.  The  fourth  witness 
saw  it  on  the  1 4th  August,  when  it 
shewed  about  forty  feet.  When  look- 
ing at  it  through  a  glass,  he  saw  it 
ri  ita  mouth,  whldi  appeared  like 
mouth  of  a  serpent  The  fifth 
and  sixth  witnesses  also  saw  it  on  that 
day,  when  the  latter  was  within  a  dis- 
tance of  thirty  feet.  He  fired  his  gun, 
loaded  with  ball,  at  its  head,  and 
thought  he  must  have  hit  it,  as  he 
took  good  aim.  When  he  had  fired, 
the  monster  immediately  turned  round, 
as  if  it  intended  coming  towards  him, 
bnt  it  sunk  down,  and  going  directly 
under  the  boat,  made  its  appearance 
tpdn^  at  about  a  hundred  yards  from 
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the  place  where  it  had  disappeared.  It 
did  not  seem  more  shy  in  consequence 
of  the  shot,  but  continued  playing  on 
the  water  as  before.  The  seventh 
witness  observed  it  on  the  17th  day 
of  the  month,  extended  on  the  water 
to  the  lenp;th  of  from  forty  to  sixty 
feet,  with  its  head  raised  about  a  foot 
above  the  surfaqe.  It  remained  still 
far  some  time,  and  then  started  off 
with  great  velocity.  Colour  very  dark. 
The  eighth  witness  saw  it  on  the 
evening  of  the  same  day;  he  came 
within  two  oars  length  of  it,  but  Uiere 
was  not  sufficient  fight  to  enable  him 
to  give  any  description.  In  length  it 
was  at  least  fifty  feet,  and  appeared 
straight.  The  ninth  witness  observed 
it  the  next  day,  while  in  a  sail  boat, 
coming  out  of  a  cave,  and  immediate- 
ly hove  to.  It  passed  under  the  stem 
of  the  boat,  and  then  turning  towards 
him  again,  it  crossed  by  the  boat's  bow. 
He  saw  it  fired  at,  and  thought  it 
was  hit,  as  it  afterwards  appeared  more 
shy.  The  length  was  considered  to  be 
about  seventy  feet.  The  form  of  the 
curve,  when  it  turned  in  the  water, 
resembled  a  staple ;  the  head  seemed 
to  approach  towards  the  body  for  some 
feet,  then  the  head  and  tail  appeared 
moving  rapidly  in  opposite  directions, 
and  when  these  were  on  parallel  lines, 
they  appeared  not  more  than  two  or 
three  yards  apart.  The  last  deposi- 
tion contained  in  the  American  Report, 
being  one  of  the  most  detailed  and 
particular,  we  shall  quote  it  at  fiill 
length. 

*<  I,  Elkanah  Finney  of  Plvmouth,  in 
the  county  of  Plymouth,  manner,  testify 
and  say:  That  about  the  SOdi  of  June 
A.  D.  1815,  being  at  work  neiur  my  house, 
which  is  situated  near  the  sea-shore  in  Ply- 
mouth, at  a  place  called  Warren's  Cove, 
where  the  beach  joins  the  main  land ;  my 
son,  a  boy,  came  fVom  the  shore,  and  in- 
formed me  of  an  unusual  appearance  on  the 
sarfm  of  the  sea  in  the  cove.  I  paid  litde 
attention  to  his  story  at  first;  but  as  he  per- 
sisted in  sayine  that  he  had  seen  something 
Tery  remaxkaue,  I  looked  towards  the  core, 
where  I  saw  something  which  appeared  to 
the  naked  eye  to  be  drSt  sea-weed.  I  then 
viewed  it  through  a  pempective  glasa,  and 
was  in  a  moment  satisfied  that  it  was  some 
aquatic  animal,  with  the  form,  motion,  and 
appearance  of  which  I  had  hitherto  been  un- 
acquainted. It  was  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  was  moving  with 
great  rapidity  to  the  northward.  It  then 
appeared  to  be  about  thirty  feet  in  length ; 
the  animal  went  about  half  a  mile  to  the 
northward ;  then  turned  about,  and  while 
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had  befixe  Mcn;  I 
hundred  feeL    It 


in  ft  toutbczlT  difectMiii«  ^bt  nudiy^  mtu 
he  WIS  in  a  fane  with  me.  mn  he  ftoffied, 
and  lay  aamly  stiD  oo  die  fm&oe  of  the 
water.     I  then  had  a  good  view  of  him 
through  mr^aas,  at  thedittaaoeof  atjnar- 
terofamile.    His  appeaiance  in  this  ^ 
tion  was  like  a  string  of  bnoji.    I  sai 
b^  ddity  or  forty  of  these 
or  bunches,  which  were  about  the  sixe  of  a 
barreL    The  head  appeared  to  be  about  six 
or  ei^t  foet  long,  and  where  it  was  connec- 
ted with  the  bodj  was  a  litde  larger  than 
the  body.     His  head  tqiered  off  to  the  size 
of  a  hone*s  head.    I  could  not  discern  any 
month.     But  what  I  supposed  to  be  his  un- 
der jaw  had  a  white  stripe  extending  the 
whdie  length  of  the  head,  just  above  the 
water,    ^^ile  he  lay  in  this  sitwatign,  he 
appeared  to  be  about  a  hundred  or  a  Inm- 
dred  and  twenty  feet  long.    The  body  ap- 
peared to  be  of  a  umfoim  sise.    I  saw  no 
part  of  the  animal  which  I  supposed  to  be 
a  taiL    I  therefore  thought  he  did  not  dis- 
eorer  to  me  his  whole  length.     His  colour 
was  a  deep  brown  or  Uack.     I  could  not 
disoover  any  eyes,  mane,  gills,  or  breathing 
holes.    I  ^  not  see  any  fins  or  legs.    The 
animal  did  not  utter  any  sound,  and  it  did 
not  appear  to  notice  any  thin^i    It  remain- 
ed stul  and  motiooless  for  five  minutes  or 
more.    The  wind  was  U^t,  with  a  dear 
aky,  and  the  water  quite  smooth.     He  then 
moved  to  the  southward;  but  not  with  so 
rapid  a  motion  as  I  had  observed  before. 
He  was  soon  out  of  my  sight    The  next 
morning  I  rose  very  early  to  discover  him. 
Tliere  was  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  south, 
wUdi  subsided  about  dght  o'docfc.    It  then 
became  quite  calm,  w^  I  again  saw  the 
animal  about  a  mile  to  the  nordiwardof 
my  house,  down  the  beadi.    He  did  not 
display  ao  great  a  length  as  the  n^t  be- 
fore, perhl^   not  more  than  twen^  or 
thirty  feeL    He  often  disappeared,  and  was 
gone  five  or  ten  minutes  under  water.     I 
mou^t  he  was  diving  or  fishing  for  his 
food.     He  remained  in  nearly  the  same  si- 
tuation, and  thus  employed,  for  two  hours. 
I  then  saw  him  moving  off^  in  a  north-east 
dffectbn,  towards  the  l^ht-house.     I  could 
not  detemiine  whether  its  motion  was  up 
and  down,  or  to  the  right  and  left.    Hu 
quickest  motion  was  very  rapid ;  I  should 
suppose  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles 
an  hour.     Mackerel,  manhaden,  herring, 
and  other  bait  fish,  abound  in  the  cdve, 
where  the  animal  was  seen. 

(Signed)  Elkakah  Fikkey." 
There  are  several  other  affidavits 
equally  satisfiictory  in  re^urd  to  the 
occurrence  of  this  extraordinary  crea- 
ture, with  the  whole  of  which,  how- 
ever, we  do  not  consider  it  necessary 
that  we  should  trouble  our  readers. 
What  we  have  already  written  must 
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be  amply 
even  of  the 
tiglactoffy 


length  diani 
~  at  least  aa 


nedoaiiis 
■ddiess- 
wlddi  tiie  opi- 
nions of  Poutoppiiim,  aad  die  writers 
who  pveeeded  him,  faaie  beeD  thus  eon* 
firmed,  should  render  «  cxtremel j 
cautioas  in  oonadoing  SMh  opinions 
as  vague  and  hypocfaelieal,  meidy  be* 
thev  do  noC  aooaid  widi  the 
ne  or  onr  own  cxperienee. 
We  shall  eondode  oar  quotation  on 
this  sulgect  hy  the  fiiUowing  CLtncts. 
The  first  is  from  a  letter  written  hy 
the  Monoorable  lionson  Nash,  one  of 
the  committee  appointed  hy  the  Lin«- 
nsan  Society  of  New  Knyand ;  the 
other  fivm  a  oommunicttioD  by  the 
Rev.  William  Jenks,  addressed  to 
Judge  Oavis,  the  president  of  the  So- 
ciety. 

**  I  have  seen  and  utvnied  with  the 
woman,  who  was  said  to  have  seen  the  serw 
pent  donnant  oo  the  rodcs,  near  the  water, 
to  whom  you  refer  in  yours;  but  die  can 
give  no  material  evidence.  She  says  diat 
die  saw  something,  resemblisg  a  large  log 
of  wood,  on  die  rodcs,  on  the  extreme  east- 
ern pomt  of  Ten  Pound  idand  (a  smaD 
isbnd  in  our  harbour),  rcstmg  partly  on 
the  rocks,  and  partly  in  die  water.  The 
distance  was  abflfot  tialf  a  mile.  She  took 
a  glass,  looked  at  die  object,  and  saw  it 
move.  Her  attention  was  for  a  short  time 
arrested,  by  some  domestic  avocation,  and 
when  she  looked  for  the  object  again,  it  had 
disappeared. 

You  request  a  detailed  account  of  my  ob- 
servations rdative  to  the  seipenL  I  saw  him 
on  the  14th  ultimo,  and  when  nearest,  t 
judged  him  to  be  about  two  hundred  and 
fiftv  yards  ftom  me.  At  that  distance  I 
judged  him  (in  the  largest  part)  about  the 
size  of  a  half  barrel,  gradualljr  tapering  to- 
wards the  two  extremes.  Twice  I  saw  hhn 
with  a  glsas  only  for  a  short  time,  and  at 
other  times  with  the  naked  eye  for  nearly 
half  an  hour.  His  colour  appeared  nearly 
black — ^his  motion  was  verticaL  When  he 
moved  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  track 
in  his  rear  was  visible  for  at  least  half  a 
mile. 

His  vdodty,  when  moving  on  the  sur- 
fiice  of  the  water,  I  judged  was  at  the  rate 
of  a  mile  in  about  four  minutes.  When 
immersed  in  the  water,  his  speed  was  greats 
er,  moving,  I  should  say,  at  the  rate  of  a 
mile  in  two  or  at  most  three  minutes.  When 
moving  under  water  vou  could  often  trace 
him  by  the  motion  of  the  water  on  the  sur- 
face, and  from  this  dtcumstance  1  oondude 
he  did  not  swim  deep.  He  apparently  went 
as  straight  through  the  water  as  vou  could 
draw  a  line.  When  he  changed  his  course, 
it  diminished  his  vdodty  but  Uttle— the  two  v 
extremes  dmt  were  visible  appeared  rapidly 
moving  in  opposite  directions,  and  when 
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thcjcuneMnOci,  tbcr  ^ipeazed  not  moro 
than  a  yara  apart.  Witn  a  gLasB  1  eoald  not 
take  in,  at  Qoe  jnew^  the  two  extremes  of  the 
anima]  that  were  vinble.  I  have  looked  at 
a  vead  at  about  the  same  distance,  and 
coHld  dtatinctly  see  ibrty-fiTe  ftet  If  he 
ibNiU  be  takoi,  I  have  no  doubt  that  his 
win  be  fbnnd  seventy  feet  at  ]east« 


[  I  should  not  be  surwised,  if  he  should 
be  fiDund  one  hmdrad  Aet  kmg.  When  I 
sswham*  I  was  standing  on  an  eniinenoe« 
on  the  sea  shore,  elevated  about  thirty  feet 
above  the  sur&oe  of  the  water,  and  the  sea 


If  I  saw  his  head,  I  oould  not^Bstmguish 
it  from  his  body;  tfaoush  there  were  sea. 
hang  BMn  near  me,  who  said  that  they 
esw^  distinBdy  see  his  head.  I  bdicve 
tfacy  ipoke  truth;  but  not  having  been 
miwi  aoeuslonied  to  look  through  a  glass, 
I  was  not  so  fortunate. 

I  never  saw  more  than  seven  or  eight  dis- 
tinct portions  of  him  above  the  water  at 
any  one  time,  and  he  appeared  rough; 
though  I  supposed  this  apoearanee  was  pn>- 
dneed  by  his  motion.  Wnen  he  disappear- 
ed, he  apparcntty  sunk  directly  down  like  a 
lock* 

The  infiinttation  conveyed  by  Mr 
Jenka  is  extracted  from  manuscript 
notes  kept  hy  him  in  America^  and  the 
letto'  wbich  contains  them  is  dated 
September  17,  1817. 

•«  «  JuneSSth,  1809.  The  Rev.  Mr  Abra- 
ham Cummings,*  who  has  been  much  em- 
pisjred  in  misnons  in  the  district  of  Metne, 
sBki  navigated  his  own  boat  amonff  the 
idands,  &c.  in  the  disduurp  of  his  duty, 
•  infisms  me,*  in  conversation,  which  was 
hnmediately  written  from  his  lip,  '  that  in 
Pfen^Mcot  bay  has  beoi  oocasionally  seen 
widun  these  thirty  years,  a  Sea  Serpent, 
snwiuawl  to  be  about  sixty  feet  in  length, 
andof  thesixeofasloop*smasL  Rev.  Mr 
Cunmingis  saw  him,  in  company  with  his 
wife  and  daughtff,  a  young  lady  of  Belfest, 
Martha  Spring ;  and  jud^  he  was  about 
three  times  m  length  of  his  boat,  which  is 
twcn^-ihree  feet.  When  he  was  seen  this 
time  he  appeared  not  to  notice  the  boat, 
tfaou^  he  was  distant,  as  nearly  as  oould 
be  aoeerteined,  but  about  fifteen  rods.  Mr 
CuBonings  observes,  that  the  Rritish  saw 
him  in  t&r  expedition  to  Ragaduse ;  that 
tbe  inhabitanti  of  Fox  and  Ixnu  IsUnds 
have  seen  such  an  animal,  and  mat  a  Mr 
docket  saw  two  of  diem  together  about 
twenty-two  years  smoe.  When  he  wassecn 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Pox  Island,  two  per- 
aons  were  together  at  both  tunes.  People 
also  of  Mount  Desert  have  seen  the  mon- 
ster. One  of  those  which  were  seen  by  Mr 
Croeket  was  smaller  than  that  seen  by  Mr 
Cumminy,  and  their  motion  in  the  sea  ap- 
pened  to  be  aperpendicuhur  winding,  andnot 
horixootaL  The  British  supposed  me  lengdi 
of  diat.  which  they  saw,  to  be  diree  hun- 
dred feet,  but  tfaii  Ml  CnmadogshnagiQei 

Vol.  hi. 
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to  be  an  exaggemtion.  A  gentleman  of  in- 
telligence (Rev.  Alden  Bradfoidof  Wiseas- 
set,  now  Secretary  of  the  CoDunonweahh). 
inquired  of  Mr  Cummings  whether  the  ap- 
pearance mi^t  not  be  produced  by  a  num- 
ber of  porpoises  following  each  other  in  a 
tram ;  but  Mr  Cmnmings  asserts,  that  the 
animal  held  its  head  out  of  the  water  about 
five  feet  till  he  got  out  to  sea ;  for  wbm 
seen  he  was  going  out  of  the  bay,  and  Mr 
Cummingi  vras  ascendins  it.  llie  colour 
was  a  bluish  green  about  Sie  head  and  nedc, 
but  the  water  rippled  so  much  over  his  body 
that  it  was  not  possible  to  determine  its  tint* 
The  shape  of  the  head  was  like  that  of  a 
common  snake,  flattened,  and  about  the 
suK  of  a  pailf  He  was  seen  approaching, 
passing,  and  depardng.  Till  this,  Mr 
Cununings  was  as  incredulous,  in  respect  to 
its  existence,  as  manjr  of  his  neighboun* 
The  weather  was  cahn,  and  it  was  die 
month  of  August,  in  which  month,  Mr 
Cummings  remarks,  that  as  &r  as  he  has 
heard,  the  Serpent  makes  his  appearance  on 
the  coast* 

I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  that  Mr  Cum- 
min^* account  is  that,  whidi  in  one  of  the 
pubhc  papers  was  lately  alluded  to,  as  hav- 
ing been  communicated  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Scknees,  but  miahdd* 

•  Aug.  83,  1809.  Mr  Charies  Shaw, 
(then  of  Rath,  now  an  attorney  of  Roston)* 
informed  me,  that  a  CmL  Lillis,  with  whom 
he  had  sailed,  observed  cursorily  in  conver- 
sation, that  he  had  seen  off  the  coast  a  veiy 
singular  fish;  it  appeared,  said  he,  more 
like  a  snake  than  a  fish,  and  was  about 
forty  feet  kmc.  It  hdd  its  head  efesct,  had 
no  mane,  and  looked  like  an  ordinary  ser- 
pent. He  asked  Mr  Shaw  if  he  had  eve$ 
seen,  or  read,  or  heard  of  such  an  ani- 
mal? 

About  two  years  after  hearing  this,  while 
on  a  journey  to  Indian  Old  Town,  as  one 
of  the  Massachusetts  Clommisrioneis  to  in- 
duce the  Indians  to  culdvate  their  lands,  I 
had  opportunity  to  make  further  inquiry, 
and  find  in  my  journal  the  feUowing  entry  s 

«  Sept  10,  1811.  Having  heard  to-day 
further  testimony  respecting  the  Sea  S^- 
pent  of  Penobscot  A  Mr  St^^les  of  Pros- 
pect,  of  whom  I  mquired  as  I  passed,  was 
told,  by  a  Mr  Miller  of  one  of  the  isbmds 
of  the  bay,  duit  he  had  seen  it ;  and  *  it 
vras  as  big  as  a  8loop*s  boon,  and  about  sixty 
or  seventy  feet  long.*  He  told  me  also,  that 
about  1780,  as  a  sdiooner  was  Iving  at  die 
mouth  of  the  river,  or  in  the  bay,  one  of 
these  enormous  creatures  leaped  over  it  be* 
tween  the  masts— that  the  men  ran  into  the 
hold  for  fright,  and  that  die  wdght  of  the 
serpent  sunk  the  vessel,  *•  one  streak,*  or 
plank.  The  schooner  was  of  about  eighteen 
tons.* 

Having;  we  tmst^  by  means  of  the 

piecedinff  extracts  and  obsenrations, 

suflicienUy  cleared  away  all  douhta 

from  tbe  minds  of  such  of  ov  zeadei^i 
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m  htfebccnin  tfaehabitofcoiiflder* 
mg  the  exktcnce  of  the  Great  Sea  Ser- 
pent as  little  dcsenring  of  credit,  we 
do  not  deem  it  neoesBtfy  to  enotMch 
farther  upon    their    patience.     Oar 
chief  object  in  the  ncoeding  examin»- 
tioD  has  been  to  shew,  not  only  that 
certain  animak,  which,  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  Toioes,  hare  been  long  re- 
funded as  inseparable  ftom  the  legends 
of  &ble  and  romance,  do  actoally  ex- 
ist, but  also,  that  the  proof  of  their 
existence  is  not  to  be  attributed  solely, 
is  some  have  sopposed,  to  the  diaoor- 
cries  of  recent  writers;  on  the  oon- 
tary,  that  afl  the  most  remarkable  and 
characteristic  featnres  in  their  forms 
and  hahita,  may  be  fimnd  recorded  in 
the  works  of  the  Scandinavian  aathors 
who  floarished   about  and  preceding 
•  Ae  middle  of  the  last  oentory.    In  re- 
gard to  the  Kraken,  which  formed  the 
snlgect  of  oar  first  commanication,  it 
may  be  obsenred,  that  it  is  still  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  to  form  a  fcry  de- 
cisive opinion  of  its  real  nature,  or  to 
■eparate  its  genuine  history  ft«n  the 
dense  maas  of  fiction  and  exaggeration 
with  whidi  it  is  at  present  obscored. 
At  die  same  time,  we  certainly  con- 
sider the  different  aoooants  to  which 
we  have  referred,  however  vague  and 
uncertain  they  may  be  deemed,  quite 
sufficient  to  establish  the  exiatenoe  of 
an  enormous  marine  animal,  the  at- 
tributes of  which  are  of  a  nature  suf- 
ficiently singular  to  account  for  the 
addition  of  those  fiibulous  and  almost 
supernatural  powers  with  which  it  has 
been  gifted  bv  the  superstitious  appre- 
hensions €f£  the  vulgar.    An  attentive 
conaideration  of  audi  of  its  characters 
aa  may  be  relied  upon,  seems  to  war- 
rant the  conclusuM],   that  the  great 
northern  animal,  called  the  Krdcen, 
is  more  nearly  allied  to  the  Colossal 
Cuttle  Fish  of  the  Indian  and  Afiican 
seas,  than  to  any  other   creature  of 
which  we  have  ever  heard ;  and  that 
these  two  species  should  be  regarded 
as  analagous,  difiering  only  in  as  fiv 
as  animals  of  the  same  genus   are 
fimnd  to  dilEer  from  each  other,  the 
nature  cf  whose  physical  and  geogra- 
|)hiCBl  position  is  so  entirely  cUssimi- 

Aa  to  the  Sea  Serpent,  it  is  unne- 
cessary Co  point  out  an  agreement  so 
obvious,  as  that  which  might  be  per- 
ceived to  exist  between  the  accounts 
of  the  Norwegian  writers  and  those 
given  of  the  same  or  a  simihor  animal 
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by  uie  Orcadians  and  Americans.  Its 
appearance  in  the  finest  months  of 
snnuner,  during  the  calmest  and  moat 
aettled  weather ;  its  reaemhiance, 
while  on  die  anrCbce  of  the  water,  ma 
long  chain  of  cades  or  floats;  the  ra- 
pidity of  ita  oiotaooa  ;  and  its  general 
aiqiect  and  character ;  aredeaeribed  id 
siidi  a  manner  by  the  one,  as  imme- 
diatdy  to  recal  to  recollection  the  words 
of  the  other.  The  et'wtfnee  of  both 
these  animals,  we  diink,  may  here- 
lied  upon,  althou^  the  exact  nature 
of  the  fimier  is  mysterious,  and  that 
of  the  latter  sufliciendy  obscure.  No 
doubt  mudi  has  been  aooompliahed 
by  the  aasiduity  of  modem  naturalista, 
yet  it  is  evident  that  mudi  remains 
still  to  be  done.  *'  Tliere  are  more 
tJwfygB  in  heaven  and  earth  than  are 
dream't  of  in  our  philoeophy."       W. 


SECOXn    LETTXn   FROM    AN    OLD  IN« 

niAM  orricxR. 

ME  EDrroR, 
It  any  of  your  readers  (who  have  ar« 
rived  at  the  years  of  discretion)  were 
inclined  to  hoitate  about  adopting  the 
condusiona  of  my  finrmer  letter,  I  im- 
agine the  answer  to  that  letter,  whidi 
has  since  appeared  in  your  Magazine,* 
must  have  gready  contributed  to  re- 
move their  scruples.  The  young  lady, 
who  has  done  me  the  honour  to  be  so 
witty  at  my  expense,  was  not  aware^ 
when  she  composed  her  smart  para- 
graphs, that  she  was,  in  truth,  advo- 
cating, with  all  her  might,  the  cause 
she  supposed  herself  to  be  oonfbund- 
ing.  How  she  has  happened  to  dis- 
cover me  under  the  signature  of  **  an 
Old  Indian,"  I  cannot  exacUy  discover; 
but  it  may  be  as  well  for  me,  before  I 
go  any  farther,  to  confess  very  frankly 
to  you  and  to  ^our  readers,  that  the 
hints  she  has  given  you  respecting  my 
person  are,  upon  the  whole,  pretty 
correct  I  am  old  and  gouty,  Mr  Edi- 
tor, but  that  is  nothing  to  the  argu- 
ments of  Miss  Alpina.  It  is  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  present  con- 
troverey,  toat  I  can  hear  and  see.  I 
also  have  made  mv  disooveries^  but  of 
these  in  the  sequel. 

There  is  only  one  thing  in  the  letter 
of  Miss  Alpina,  which  can  be  by  any 
sophistry  twisted  into  an  argument  in 
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fityonr  of  the  nmt-and-ball-syBtem. 
It  is  thia^  that  ao  far  firom  the  oppor- 
tunities of  galkntTy  and  flirtation  be- 
ing ksaened  by  the  discontinuance  of 
small  parties^  they  are>  in  fact^  multi- 
plied beyond  all  ^culatioD^  by  means 
ol  the  necessary  bustle,  concision,  ne- 
gleet,  and  hubbub  of  great  ones.  She 
says  well,  that  in  the  thick  of  a  rout, 
<ir  in  the  lobby  of  a  house  turned  up- 
side down  by  a  ball ;  or,  in  the  chaos 
of  a  supper  for  forty  or  fifty  people 
packed  into  a  bed-closet,  there  occur 
abundant  occasions  for  sapping,  in  do- 
tail,  all  the  outworks  of  courtship,  or 
even  for  popping  the  match  destined 
to  blow  up  the  citadel  itself.  Alpi- 
na  is  herself  a  melancholy  example, 
that,  however  favourable  might  be  the 
opportunity,  it  is  not  unfiiequently  ne- 
glected. It  seems  diat  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  enemy  from  drawing  his 
line  as  close  as  he  pleases;  there  is 
every  reason  to  suspect  that  he  might 
easily  gain  a  party  vrithin  the  fortress, 
who  would  be  happy,  by  all  means  in 
their  power,  to  fiicilitate  his  entrance ; 
-—surely  he  is  not  much  set  upon  tlie 
oonquest,  otherwise  he  would  make 
some  use  of  "  the  favourable  hour." 

The  truth  is,  that  there  is  no  want 
of  flirtation  among  our  young  gentle- 
men and  ladies ;  my  complaint  is,  that 
there  is  too  much  flirtation  of  one  kind, 
the  fiilfse,  ^e  superficial,  the  coxcombi- 
cal, the  nonchalant;  and  very,  very 
htde  of  another  kind,  which  I  prefer — 
the  true,  the  hearty,  the  sentimental, 
die  Philandering,  old-fashioned  flirtar 
tion.  It  moves  my  spleen,  Mr  Editor, 
when  I  go  into  a  ball-room,  or  a  rout- 
room,  to  see  with  what  a  confident, 
self-satisfied,  free-and-easy  manner, 
the  Alpinas  of  the  present  day  sufier 
themselves  to  be  addressed  by  their 
beaux.  IVhen  a  young  gentleman  of 
my  time  approached  a  yoimg  lady,  you 
could  read  love  in  some  one  or  other 
of  its  shapes*  or  shadings,  in  all  the 
workings  of  his  countenance.  His 
general  deportment  was  one  of  a  &r- 
ofi^  respectful,  almost  adoring,  sub- 
mission ;  a  smile  shone  upon  him  like  a 
beam  from  above,— he  received  a  whis- 
per with  the  veneration  due  to  an  or- 
ade  of  Heaven. 

When  the  humility, of  his  devotion 
procured  for  him  a  moment  of  com- 
munion with  his  deity,  his  counte- 
nance glowed  with  the  fervency  of  a 
more  than  earthly  rapture.  His  wor- 
ship was  formal^  no  doubt;  if  you 
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will,  it  was  the  papistry  of  flirtation. 
He  had  his  retics  like  a  good  CathoUc, 
—-his  fim,  his  glove,  or  his  thimble ;  a 
miniature,  if  he  could  procure  one,  was 
a  treasure  above  aU  price.  He  was  a 
saint-worshipper,  and  the  supremacy 
of  some  fevourite  Catharine  or  Bridget 
did  not  prevent  him  from  reserving  an 
abundant  portion  of  his  veneration  for 
Cecilia,  Martha,  Agnes,  and  all  the 
fiur  innocents  of  his  calendar.  Alpina 
will  say  that  the  reformation  is  a  buss- 
ing ;  I  doubt  whether  the  adoption  of 
a  less  stately  ceremonial  has  been  as 
Useful  in  the  temple  of  Love,  as  in 
that  of  Religion. 

i  am  by  no  means  desirous  of  being 
severe  on  matters  at  home>  but  I 
must  confess  my  conviction,  that  a 
.  British  ball-room  is  a  thing,  the  absur- 
dities of  which  are  in  a  great  measure 
peculiar  and  unrivalled.  I  remember 
when  things  wore  a  very  dififerent  a»» 
pect ;  but  tiie  present  mode  of  dancing 
is,  I  think,  indeed  an  abomination. 
Without  the  airiness  of  French,  the 
sentiment  of  German,  or  the  splendour 
of  Spanish  execution,  it  is  a  vain  and 
fruitless  attempt  to  ingraft  the  graces 
of  continental  dancing  upon  the  abori- 
jginal  coarseness  of  the  reel.  When  I 
was  a  young  man,  I  used  to  see  the 
country  ladp  and  lasses  danee  pretty 
much  in  the  same  manner  at  their 
kirns,  and  I  thought  it  suited  them 
and  their  habits  extremely  wdl.  As 
for  the  quadrille,  that  is  a  late  import- 
ation, the  use  of  which  has  not  yet, 
and  I  believe  never  will,  become  fami^ 
liar  to  us.  I  never  see  four  grave;^ 
gloomy,  Edinburgh  beaux,  figuring 
in  it  with  four  stifi*,  prim,  saddled 
misses,  without  being  reminded,  in  tiie 
most  lively  manner,  of  some  of  the 
cuts  in  Holbein's  dance  of  death.-— ^ 
The  waits  is  not  so  bad  a  thing  abroad 
as  it  is  here.  Foreigners  continue  to 
smile  it  ofi^  as  a  matter  of  a  course,  but 
our  waltzing  couples  seem  always  to 
be  impressed  with  a  consciousness  dT 
guilt  With  them  it  has  quite  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  serious  and  deliberate  of^ 
fence ;  but  perhaps  Miss  Alpina  may 
be  of  opinion  that  all  this  adds  to  the 
gout. 

The  yoimg  ladies  may  depend  upon 
it,  that  this  vile  system  of  dancing  is 
a  poor  substitute  for  the  elegant  and 
stately  minuets  which  I  remember  to 
have  seen  performed  by  their  grand- 
mothers, in  an  assembly  room  far 
smaller^  bat  fiur  more  splendid^  gnwe- 
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filly  and  attnustiTe,  than  that  of  George 
Street.  In  dancing,  as  in  every  thing 
ebe,  the  old  barrien  have  been  broken 
down.  The  levolationanr  spirit  has 
been  at  work.  Loose,  Tii%ar,  and  d^ 
mocntic  ideas  have  been  introduced 
hito  the  world  of  fiishion.  For  my 
part,  I  am  still  a  stidder  for  all  the  old 
prgiidices,  the  dhme  right  of  beanties, 
and  the  legitimate  eubjection  of  beaux. 
Perhaps  my  aversion  to  a  modern 
ball  is  rendered  more  intense  by  the 
habits  of  xxsj  long  Indian  life.  I  con- 
fess that  I  have  been  so  mudi  used  to 
associate  the  idea  of  dancing  with  those 
attribntes  which  belong  to  its  practi- 
tioners in  Hindoetan,  that  I  do  not 
find  it  easy  to  look  on  any  Of  our  home 
•  exhibitions  with  the  eyes  of  an  £ng- 
I  doubt  whether,  even  if 


oar  young  ladies  should  revive  minu- 
ets, 1  shcmld  be  able  to  look  at  them 
^thout  being  reminded  (^  a  ramhtnee, 
I  remember  nearing  my  firiena,  old 
Jonathan  Duncan,  governor  of  Bom- 
bay, tell  a  story  of  a  native  of  hig^ 
rank,  who  once  visited  him  at  die  Pre- 
sidency. Mrs  Duncan,  it  seems,  had 
a  ball  in  the  evening,  and  the  Muasul- 
man  was  a  looker  on,  while  all  the 
beau^  and  fiishion  of  the  statioii 
mingled  in  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 
After  one  or  two  country  dances  had 
been  gone  through,  he  drew  Jonathan 
into  a  window,  and  signified  to  him, 
that  a  particular  young  lady  (I  forget 
her  name)  had  pleasM  his  eye,  and 
that  he  hoped  the  flNyvemor  would  per- 
mit him  to  add  her  to  his  hanm. 
Jonathan  was  struck  with  horror,  and 
endeavoured  with  all  his  eloquence, 
to  convince  his  guest  that  the  diing 
was  impossible,  the  lady  perfectly  vir- 
tuous, &c.&c  The  Mussulman  bow- 
ed himself,  and  appeared  satisfied,  but 
afierwsrds  told  a  friend  of  mine,  that 
he  saw  well  enough  the  crafty  old 
gentleman  wished  to  keep  the  natch- 
gul  to  himself.  I  am  afraid  the  ladies 
will  not  eaaUy  pardon  me  for  sayinff, 
that  I  really  sympathise  at  times  irithr 
the  blunder  of  this  Oriental. 

So  mudi  fyt  a  ImJI,  Mr  Editor— as 
for  routs,  I  confess  very  honesUy  that 
the  squeeze  is  the  prindpal  cause  of 
my  hatred  to  them.  The  heat,  the 
crushing,  the  buB,  the  dbowing,  the 
chattering,  the  pawing,  are  very  good 
fin*  those  that  like  them.  I  have  seen 
the  young  lady  who  answered  my  first 


letter,  undergo  the  whole  process, 
at  least  fifty  times  within  these  two 
years;  but  alas!  alas!  Alpine,  what 
has  come  of  it^  You  know  as  wdl  as 
I  do,  that  by  fiur  the  greatest  part  of 
the  pinching  and  rubbmg  fiQls  to  the 
diare  of  the  heiresses.  Yon  know 
they  sre  the  only  persons  who  hear  the 
question  pooped,  and  I  leave  it  with 
you  to  dedde  whether  that  would  not 
go  on  as  well  without  the  soueese  as 
with  it.  At  all  events,  I  nope  the 
ladies  who  invite  me  to  their  routs 
will  henceforth  keep  some  little  aaU-i 
diamber  for  frail  toes  and  whist. 

I  am  no  admirer  of  Calvinistic  divi« 
nity,  Mr  Editor, — ^I  was  bred  a  non- 
conformist, and  I  am  still  an  Episco- 
palian,— but  I  own  to  you  I  have  been 
extremdy  flattered  to  find,  that  my 
notions,  in  reeard  to  these  modem 
gayeties,  coindde  very  nesrly  with  those 
of  the  most  popular  preadier  of  this 
church-going  dty.  Upon  the  rmort 
of  one  of  my  nieces  (who  backbit  hint 
a  whole  evening  aner  coming  firom 
church)  I  ventured  to  go  to  St  George's 
a  few  Sundays  ago,  and  certainly  had  the 
satis&ction  to  hear  all  my  own  opinions 
toudiing  these  matters,  supnvted  by 
a  host  of  aiguments  which  1  had  never 
thou^tof.  In  short,  I  find  that  King 
David,  St  Paul,  &c.  were  all  ''  Old 
Indians*'  in  their  day,  and  set  their 
feces,  as  stouUy  as  I  do  mine,  against 
the  crowded  htme  and  at-^komee,  in  the 
beaux  monde  or  their  dty.  As  I  have 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  any  of 
the  presbyterian  deigv,  I  take  this 
way  of  returning  my  best  thanks  to 
the  ingenious  preadier ;  long  may  he 
rebuke  tiie  givers  and  fSneraenters  of 
balls  and  routs,  and  may  all  His  ser- 
mons leave  upon  the  minds  of  his 
hearers  the  same  warm  impression 
whidi  I  am  consdous  I  myself  recdv- 
ed,  in  favour  of  the  good  venerable 
system  of  fet-dmners  and  suppers  finr 
the  old — and  quiet,  sedate,  sentimental 
tea-drinkings  (at  the  young.  I  may 
add,  that  I  think  hisamise  of  the  thea- 
tre was  rather  unnecessary,  for  that 
whidi  certainly  is  the  most  rational, 
and  which  mi^t  very  essily  be  made 
the  most  mond  of  afi  public  places, 
has,  for  some  time,  been  sfanost  en* 
tirely  deserted  by  the  gented  inhabi- 
tants of  Edinburgh.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
most  obedient  humble  servant, 
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dians,  and  advised  an  instant  retreat^ 
but  was  accused  of  cowardice  by  Potts, 
wbo  insisted  that  the  noise  was  caused 
MR  EDiTOx,    '  by  buffalo,  and  they  proceeded  on.    In 

In  your  Eleventh  Number  I  read  a    a  few  minutes  afterwards  their  doubt? 

very  striking  letter,  said  to  be  tran»-    were  removed,  by  a  party  of  Indians 


bled  from  tne  German,  describing  the 
supposed  author's  preservation  from 
deaUi  at  sea.  I  suspect,  however,  from 
internal  evidence,  that  that  letter  Is 
merely  the  fiction  of  some  man  of 
poetiod  genius,  for,  along  with  much 
truth  and  nature,  it  contains  some 
toudhes,  h^re  and  there,  which  betray 
the  quarter  from  which  it  came,  and 
aeem  to  be  any  thing  but  natural.  The 
following  is  an  instance  of  preservation 


making  their  appearance  on  both  sidet 
of  the  creek,  to  the  amount  of  five  or 
six  hundred,  who  beckoned  them  to 
come  ashore.  A  retreat  was  now  im- 
possible. Colter  turned  the  head  of  the 
canoe  to  the  shore;  and  at  the  moment 
of  its  touching,  an  Indian  seised  the 
rifle  belonging  to  Potts;  but  Colter, 
who  is  a  remarkably  strong  man,  im^ 
mediatelv  retook  it,  and  handed  it  to 
Potts,  wno  remained  in  the  canoe,  and 


from  death  on  land,  plainly  redted, —    on  receiving  it,  pushed  off  into  the 
and  though  true,  no  less  wondeifril    river.    He  bad  scarcely  'Quitted  the 


than  the  imaginary  case  I  allude  to. 
It  is  extracted  from  Bradbury's  Travels 
in  America,  a  very  instructive  and  a- 
musing  book.  H. 

"  This  man  came  to  St  Louis  in 
May  I8iO,  in  a  small  canoe,  from  the 
head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  a  distance 
of  3000  miles,  which  he  traversed  in 
thirty  days;  I  saw  him  on  his  arrival, 
and  received  from  him  an  account  of 
his  adventures  after  he  had  separated 
firom  Lewis  and  Clarke's  party:  one 
of  these,  from  its  singularity,  I  shall 
relate.  On  the  arrival  of  the  party  on 
the  head  waters  of  the  Missouri,  Col- 
ter, observing  the  appearance  of  abun- 
dance of  beaver  being  there,  he  got 
permission  to  remain  and  htmt  for 
some  time,  which  he  did  in  company 
vrith  a  man  of  the  name  of  Dixon, 
who  had  traversed  the  immense  tract 
of  oountij  from  St  Louis  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  Missouri  alone.  Soon 
after  he  separated  firom  Dixon,  and 
trapped  in  company  with  a  hunter 
named  Potts ;  and  aware  of  the  hosti«> 


shore  when  an  arrow  was  shot  at  him^ 
and  he  tried  out, '  CoUer,  I  am  wound' 
ed'  Colter  remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  folly  of  attempting  to  escape,  and 
luged  him  to  come  ashore.  Instoul  of 
complying,  he  instantly  levelled  his 
rifle  at  an  Indian,  and  shot  him  dead 
on  the  spot.  This  conduct,  situated 
as  he  was,  may  appear  to  have  been  an 
act  of  madness;  but  it  was  doubtless 
the  efiect  of  sudden,  but  sound  rea^- 
soning ;  for,  if  taken  alive,  he  must 
have  expected  to  be  tortured  to  death, 
according  to  their  custom.  He  was 
instantly  pierced  with  arrows  so  nu- 
merous^ that,  to  use  the  language  of 
Colter,  '  he  was  made  a  riddle  of' 
They  now  seized  Colter,  stripped  him 
entirely  naked,  and  beoan  to  consult 
on  the  manner  in  whi(£  he  should  be 
put  to  death.  They  were  first  inclin- 
ed to  set  him  up  as  a  mark  to  shoot 
at ;  but  the  chief  interfered,  and  seiz- 
ing him  by  the  shoulder,  asked  him  if 
he  could  run  fast  ?  Colter,  who  had 
been  some  time  amongst  the  Kee^kat- 
sa,  or  Crow  Indians,  &d  in  a  consider- 


Jity  of  the  Blackfieet  Indians,  one  of   able  degree  acquired  the  Blackfoot  lan- 


whom  had  been  killed  by  Lewis,  they 
set  their  traps  at  night,  and  took  them 
up  early  in  the  morning,  remaining 
concealed  during  the  day.  They  were 
examining  their  traps  early  one  morn- 
ing, in  a  creek  about  six  miles  from 
that  brvndi  of  the  Missouri  called  Jef- 
ferson's Fork,  and  were  asoencting  in 
a  esnoe,  when  they  suddenly  beam  a 
great  noise,  resembling  the  trampling 
a  animals ;  but  they  could  not  ascer- 
tain the  ftct,  as  the  mgh  perpendicular 
banks  on  eadi  side  of  the  river  imped- 
ed their  view.  Colter  immediately 
pronounced  it  to  be  occasioned  by  In- 


guiwe,  and  was  also  weU  acquainted 
vrith  Indian  customs ;  he  knew  that  he 
had  now  to  run  for  his  life,  with  the 
dreadfU  odds  of  five  or  six  hundred 
against  him,  and  those  armed  Indians; 
therefbre  cunningly  replied,  ihat  he 
was  a  very  bad  runner,  although  he 
was  considered  by  the  hunters  as  re- 
markably swift.  The  chief  now  com- 
manded the  party  to  remain  station- 
ary, and  led  Colter  out  on  the  prairie 
tliree  or  fimr  hundred  yards,  and  re- 
leased him,  bidding  him  to  save  him" 
'^If  if  ^^  could.  At  that  instant  the 
homd  war  whoop  sounded  in  the  ears 
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of  podr  Colter^  who,  urged  with  the 
hope  of  preserving  life^  ran  with  a 
speed  at  which  he  was  himself  sur- 
prised. He  proceeded  toivards  the 
Jefferson  Fork,  having  to  traverse  a 
plain  six  miles  in  hreadth^  abounding 
with  the  prickly  pear,  on  which  he  was 
every  instant  trading  with  his  naked 
feet.  He  ran  nearly  half  way  across 
the  plain  before  he  ventured  to  look 
over  nis  shoulder,  when  he  perceived 
that  the  Indians  were  very  much  scat- 
tered, and  that  he  had  gained  ground 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
main  body ;  but  one  Indian,  who  car- 
ried a  spear,  was  much  before  all  the 
rest,  and  not  more  than  a  hundred 
yards  from  him.  A  faint  gleam  of 
hope  now  cheered  the  heart  of  Colter ; 
he  derived  confidence  from  the  belief 
that  escape  was  within  the  bounds  of 
possibility,  but  that  confidence  was 
nearly  being  fatal  to  him,  for  he  ex- 
erted himself  to  such  a  d^ee,  that 
the  blood  gushed  from  his  nostrils, 
and  soon  almost  covered  the  fore  part 
of  his  body.  He  had  now  arrived 
within  a  mile  of  the  river,  when  he 
distinctly  heard  the  appalling  sound 
of  footsteps  behind  him,  and  every  in- 
stant expected  to  feel  the  spear  of  his 
pursuer.  Again  he  turned  his  head, 
and  saw  the  savage  not  twenty  yards 
from  him.  Determined,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  the  expected  blow,  ne  sud- 
denly stopped,  turned  round,  and 
spread  out  his  arms.  The  Indian,  sur- 
prised by  the  suddenness  of  the  action, 
and  perhaps  at  the  bloody  appearance 
of  Colter,  also  attempted  to  stop,  but 
exhausted  with  running,  he  fell  whilst 
endeavouring  to  throw  his  spear,  which 
stuck  in  the  ground,  and  broke  in  his 
hand.  Colter,  instantly  snatched  up 
the  noioted  part,  with  which  he  pin- 
ned nim  to  the  earth,  and  then  con- 
tinued his  flight  The  foremost  of  the 
Indians,  on  arriving  at  the  place,  stop- 
ped till  others  came  up  to  join  them, 
when  they  set  up  a  hideous  yelL 
Every  moment  of  this  time  was  im- 
proved by  Colter,  who,  although  faint- 
ing and  exhausted,  succeeded  in  gain- 
ing the  skirting  of  the  cotton  wood 
trees,  on  the  borders  of  the  fork, 
through  which  he  ran,  and  plunged 
into  the  river.  Fortunately  for  him, 
a  little  below  this  place  there  was  an 
island,  against  theupper  point  of  which 
a  rafr  of  drift  timber  had  lodged,  he 
dived  under  the  raft,  and  after  several 
efforts^  got  his  head  above  water  a« 
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mongst  the  trunks  of  trees,  covered 
over  with  smaller  wood  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet  Scarcely  had  he  secur- 
ed himself,  when  the  Indians  arrived 
on  the  river,  screeching  and  yelling^ 
as  Colter  expressed  it,  '  like  so  many 
devils,*  They  were  frequently  on  the 
raft  during  the  day,  and  were  seen 
through  tne  chinks  by  Colter,  who 
was  congratulating  himself  on  his 
escape,  until  the  idea  arose,  that  they 
mignt  set  the  raft  on  fire.  In  horrible 
suspense  he  remained  until  night, 
when  hearing  no  more  of  the  Indians, 
he  dived  from  under  the  raft>  and 
swam  silently  down  the  river  to  a  con- 
siderable distance,  when  he  landed, 
and  travelled  all  night.  Although 
happy  in  having  escaped  from  the  In- 
dians, his  situation  was  still  dreadful : 
he  was  completely  naked  under  a  burn- 
ing sun :  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  en- 
tirely filled  with  the  thorns  of  the 
prickly  pear;  he  was  hungry,  and  had 
no  means  of  killing  game,  although  he 
saw  abundance  around  him,  and  was 
at  least  seven  days  journey  firom  Lisa's 
Fort,  on  the  Bighorn  branch  of  the 
Roche  Jaune  river.  These  are  cir- 
cumstances under  which  almost  any 
man  but  an  American  hunter  would 
have  despaired.  He  arrived  at  the 
fort  in  seven  days,  having  subsisted  on 
a  root  much  esteemed  by  the  Indians 
of  the  Missouri,  now  known  by  natu- 
ralists as  Psoralea  esculenta" 


EXTRACT  FBOM  M.  DE  PEUDEHOTS.^ 

When  one  considers  how  very  large  a 
proportion  of  his  Majesty's  subjects 
depend  for  a  great  part  of  their  daily 
amusement  upon  the  innocent  and 
agreeable  practice  of  novel-reading,  it 
must  appear  to  be  a  very  strange  thing 
indeed,  that  any  man  of  talents  who 
chooses  to  write  a  novel  should  «ver 
undergo  the  mortification  of  seeing  his 
work  n^lected.  The  truth  is,  that 
the  character  of  a  great  novel-reader 
implies  the  most  perfect  incapacity  to 
judge  between  a  good  novel  and  a  bad 
one.  No  man  who  knows  the  luxuiy 
of  bestriding  an  Arabian,  will  submit 
to  be  jolted  upon  a  carrion-hack;  and 

*  Fragments  and  Ficdons,  translated 
from  the  Freoch  of  Jean  Pooocunnte  de 
Peudemots,  sometime  Seoetary  to  the 
Prince  de  Talleyrand.  12nu>,  pp.  138. 
Macredxe,  &c.  Edinburgh,    1817. 
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the  Tirtuoeo  is  very  seldom  a  habitual 
gastf  at  sign-posta.  The  reader  who 
is  capable  of  understanding  Cervantes, 
Fielding,  and  Voltaire^  is  not  likely  to 
be  a  great  patron  of  the  Minerva  Press ; 
and  vice  versa,  the  consumers  of  the 
Minerva  Press  ware  have  no  relish  for 
any  of  the  great  works  of  fiction^  either 
in  poetry  or  in  prose. 

The  reading  public  of  Edinburgh 
do  themselves  the  honour  to  suppose 
that  they  are  the  most  enlightened  and 
el^ant  reading  public  in  the  world. 
They  have  b^n  confirmed^  we  sup- 
pose^ in  this  vanity^  by  the  practice  of 
many  of  the  best  English  writers  in 
the  present  day,  who  publish  their 
works  in  this-  city^  rather  than  in 
London.  But  we  fear  there  is  at^ 
bottom  very  little  foundation  for  the 
beUef.  Scotland  possesses  a  few  au- 
thors of  great  eminence;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  these,  we  think  her 
litenry  population  is  entitled  to  very 
little  respect.  Our  ladies  and  gentle- 
men can  indeed  re-echo  with  much 
^volubility  the  praises  of  any  estab- 
li^ed  author,  in  the  words  and 
phrsaes  already  consecrated  to  lus  use 
oy  the  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly  Re- 
views ;  but  they  have  no  real,  intense, 
abiding  delight  either  in  poetry  or  in 
prose.    They  have  already  almost  for- 

ren  Scott  s  poems^  merely  because 
has  not  publish^  any  for  some 
years,  and«  of  consequence^  has  not 
been  celebrated  in  anv  late  numbers 
of  the  Reviews.  For  the  same  reason^ 
Mackenzie  is  seldom  spoken  of,  in 
companson  with  Aiaturin;  and  Ma- 
dame Darblay  has  been  eclipsed  by 
Miss  Jane  Porter.  Indeed  the  whole 
true  literature  of  our  country  is  com- 
paiatiyely  n^lected,  and  any  thing, 
to  be  noticed,  must  be  new. 

It  is  not  long  since  this  little  vo- 
lume possessed  all  the  merits  of  no- 
velty^ and  yet  it  is  quite  unknown. 
Had  it  been  published  by  any  great 
bookseller,  and  noticed  in  any  great 
Review,  it  must  at  once  have  become 
popular ;  but  such  has  not  as  yet  been 
its  fate. 

It  consists  of  various  little  tales  and 
fragments^  all  written  under  the  dis- 
guise of  a  translation  from  the  French, 
and  most  of  them  exhibiting  better 
specimens  of  Voltaire's  mode  of  novel- 
writing  than  any  we  remember  to  have 
seen  in  our  language.    The  author  we 

S less  to  be  a  young  man ;  but  we  pre- 
ct  that  bis  name,  whatever  it  be. 
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vnll,  ere  long,  provided  he  makes  a 
suitable  use  of  his  genius,  become  one 
of  the  best  ornaments  of  his  time.  He 
is  master  of  an  elegant  style,  devoid  of 
affectation,  light,  gracefVd,  equally  re« 
mote  from  the  rumbling  periodic  style 
which  is  fashionable  on  this  side  of 
the  Tweed,  and  the  pernicious  epi- 
grammatic vulgarities  which  have 
latelv  become  too  common  among  our 
neighbours  of  the  ^  South.  In  this 
style  he  embodies  lively  and  exquisite 
wit,  delicate  and  manly  feelings,  bit- 
ter sarcasms  and  satire,  and  observa* 
tions  and  reflections  of  no  ordinary 
depth,  all  in  their  turn;  and  witn 
such  a  sense  of  propriety,  such  a  deli«< 
cacy  of  taste,  that  no  one  of  these  ele« 
ments  is  ever  allowed,  in  any  measure^ 
to  neutralize  the  effect  t>f  the  others. 

The  volume  is  a  trifle,  and  we  r»« 
gard  it  merely  as  a  promise.  We  shall 
not  therefore,  at  present,  enlarge  at 
any  greater  length  upon  merits  which 
we  hope  soon  to  see  surpassed,  or 
powers  which,  we  doubt  not,  will  yet 
be  far  more  richly  developed.  Our 
object  is  merely  to  call  the  attention 
of  our  readers ;  and  this,  we  are  aware^ 
can  be  done  by  no  means  so  effectual* 
ly  as  by  an  extract.  We  might  have 
selected  others,  in  which  greater  depth 
and  power  are  manifested;  but  ele« 
ganoe  is  so  much  the  desideratum  in 
most  writings  of  our  time,  that  we 
have  fixed,  chiefly  for  its  sake,  upon 
the 

"  ONE  NIGHT  IN  ROME. 
**  Know^st  thou  the  pile  the  colonnade  sus« 


Its  splendid  chambers,  and  its  rich  domains. 
Where  breathing  statues  stand  in  bri^t  ar- 
ray. Goethe. 

**  During  those  eztraoidinaiy  times  when 
Nero  wantoned  in  every  species  of  atrodnr, 
a  young  man,  by  name  Agenor,  was  brought 
up  in  one  of  the  provinces  of  Italy.  He 
lost  both  his  parents,  and  finding  himself 
his  own  master,  set  out  to  visit  Rome. 

**  It  was  at  dusk,  after  a  fatiguing  jour- 
ney, when  he  first  made  his  apprMch  to 
that  immense  labyrinth  of  wonders  and  of 
crimes.  Lights  were  seen  scattered  over  all 
the  dty.  The  sound  of  diariot  wheels,  vo- 
ciferations, and  musical  instruments,  reached 
him  before  his  entry,  and  soon  after  stunned 
him,  in  passing  along  the  streets,  where  se- 
nators, and  women  of  rank,  flamens,  and 
gladiators,  knights,  thieves,  matrons,  ora- 
tors, and  debaiuhees,  were  strolling  together 
in  companies,  and  conversing  in  a  thousand 
diflerent  tones,  of  drunkenness^  derision, 
kindness,  resentment,  vulgarity,  and  high- 
breeding.    In  shorty  it  was  me  festival  oi 
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Cybde,  llie  modicr  oT  the  Goda,  and  all 
Home  was  in  an  unoar. 

M  Onrjouth  feds  abashed  in  the  metio- 
poGiL  The  mimber  of  countenances  that 
wear  a  look  <tf  intdliflenoe  and  penetration, 
without  anj  stamp  or  monl  goodnesi,  dis- 
ma js  and  oonfimnds  him.  He  fidls  into  re- 
veries upon  the  subject,  and  tries  to< 
what  s^ie  of  manncB  would  t 
him  mm  ridicule  in  dealing  with  such 
moi ;  or  how  he  oould  endeavour  to  matdi 
their  Arewdness,  when  it  was  acoompanied 
by  no  respect  for  justice  or  truth. 

*<  In  the  meantime,  a  scuffle  took  place 
among  some  skves.  One  of  them  was 
wounded,  and  retired  among  the  pillazs  of 
n  temple,  where  he  lay  down,  witnoot  re^ 
cesring  the  kaat  notice  or  comfort  ftom  any 
passenger.  Ayenor  went  up  to  the  spot, 
«nd  spoke  to  bun*  After  inquhing  into  the 
nature  of  his  hurt,  he  leant  the  name  and 
abode  of  his  master,  who  was  a  praetor,  and 
whom  he  next  went  to  seek,  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  aaristance. 

*'  It  was  a  magmfioent  house  to  whidi 
the  dave  had  duected  Urn.  The  master 
was  out  at  simper,  but  Us  lady  was  giring 
an  ctttertaimneDt  in  his  absence,  and  ere 
long  came  in  penon  \o  learn  what  inteOi* 
gence  our  youth  had  to  communicate.  She 
was  a  noble  figure,  had  some  beauty,  with 
a  gay  look,  uid  an  eye  full  of  a  thousand 
.jeanings.  While  Agenor  was  telling  his 
stoiy  she  imrded  him  attenttvdy.  Indeed 
hn  cheek  had  a  fine  bloom,  and  his  locks 
were  as  rich  and  exuberant  as  what  we  now 
bdiold  on  the  fordiead  of  the  dianninff 
Atttinous.  As  for  his  manner,  it  implied 
the  most  unbroken  simplicity ;  so  that,  af- 
ter giving  orden  for  bringug  home  the 
wounded  slave,  she  begged,  in  a  matronly 
tone,  that  he  would  come  up  stiirs,  and 
partake  of  a  repast  abng  with  some  of  her 
friends ;  *  because,'  added  she,  with  a  8mile» 
*  it  is  the  festival  of  Cybd&*  Agenor  com- 
plied. 

**  There  was  a  good  deal  of  company  in 
her  saloon.  Among  others,  a  centurion,  who 
did  not  Bffpeu  so  devout  as  Cornelius ;  an 
old  senator,  toothless  and  half  blind ;  a 
Greek  belonging  to  the  theatre;  several 
married  women  of  the  dty ;  and  a  beauti- 
ful young  girl,  with  dark  e^es  and  modest 
lips,  whose  name  was  Phrosme,  a  niece  of 
their  absent  host 

**  It  was  upon  this  youn^  person  that  our 
heroes  thoughts  were  principally  fixed  dur- 
ing supper ;  althouffh  the  lady  of  the  house 
never  allowed  mu(£  time  to  pass  without 
asldng  him  some  quesdon,  or  sending  a 
smile  to  meet  his  eye  as  it  wandered  over 
the  table ;  and  akbough  she  presented  him 
with  a  sweetmeat,  where  there  was  a  sprig 
of  myrUe  floating  in  the  juice.  Phrosine 
spoke  little,  but  A^penor  could  observe  she 
never  missed  any  thing  he  sud.  This  made 
him  talk  with  aninution,  and  gave  his  voice 
that  sort  of  mellowness  which  quiets  the  fe» 
male  bosom  into  a  delicious  languor,  while 
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it  penetrates  to  its  veiy  core.  An  easy 
lyety  prevailed  throu^iout  die  company, 
be  perfumes  which  were  burnt  in  the 
dumber,  together  with  the  nrt^m^fnfA  strains 
of  music  performed  by  attendants,  operated 
in  pnduenig  that  hurarions  iwHniynrf  which 
is  averse  to  any  sort  of  contention.  Every 
disagreeaUe  tfaoiHsht  was  turned  aside  by 
some  dextrous  pleasantly.  No  altercatifla 
had  time  to  occur  befbie  it  was  solved  by  a 
jesL  The  choicest  wines  of  die  pnetor  were 
circulated  with  a  Hberal  hand ;  and  the  dd 
senator,  from  tune  to  time,  poured  forth 
unmfaming  gaOantries,  without  knowing 
exactly  to  whom  the^  were  addressed.  Age* 
nor  began  to  peroave  the  beauty  of  nan- 
sense,  which  is  almost  the  ^only  thmg  that 
can  rdax  the  vigilance  of  our  sdf-love,  and 
enable  us  to  live  haimoDiously  together. 

**  In  the  mfanthnp,  a  great  deal  of  gos- 
sm  took  pboe  among  the  married  women. 
Kero*s  conduct  was  examined  with  free- 
dom; but  more  as  an  object  of  ridicule 
than  of  detestation.    The  Greds  enlarged 

rsome  fine  panthers  then  at  the  eucua. 
centurion  drsnk  assJdnously,  and  lay 
in  watch  fiir  any  ambiguities  of  language 
that  mi^t  happen  to  drop  finm  the  com- 
pany. These  he  rq^uhuty  followed  up 
with  such  remarks  as  implied  his  adoption 
of  their  worst  meaning ;  and  he  shewed  an 
expertness  in  this  exercise,  which  long  prac- 
tice only  oould  have  tan^t  him.  Indeed 
not  one  sentence  escaped  from  the  senator 
which  he  did  not  mould  into  some  equivocal 
dedazation  or  ptoposaL  The  reverend  fiu 
ther  himself  had  no  suspicion  of  this,  al- 
though shouts  of  laughter  were  oonstandy 
breating  forth  aroona  the  male  part  of  the 
company ;  and  therefore  he  contmued  slow- 
ly bungiinff  forward  firom  one  subject  to  an- 
other, while  the  long  chasms  between  his 
ideas  were  filled  up  and  garnished  by  the 
centurion,  at  his  own  disoetion.  In  those 
days  an  old  senator  was  considered  as  the 
finest  butt  in  the  world. 

^*  When  the  party  broke  up,  Agenor 
came  near  Phrosine,  and  said,  for  the  plea- 
sure of  speaking  to  her,  *  How  long  does 
the  festival  of  Cybde  continue  ?*  Any  ques- 
tion will  serve  to  accompany  the  looks  of  a 
lover.  Phrosine  replied,  *  Only  two  days 
more ;  but  in  that  time  vou  wUl  see  much 
of  the  nature  of  Rome  v  and  then  added, 
with  a  girlish  ignorance  of  her  own  feelings, 
*  What  a  pleasant  companion  that  old  sen^ 
tor  is  1  I  never  spent  a  night  so  happily.* 
'  Nor  I,*  said  Agenor,  who  knew  the  reason 
better. 

^'  A  servant  was  waiting  at  the  door  of 
the  saloon.  Agenor  followed  him;  but» 
instead  of  bring  shewn  down  to  the  street  aa 
he  expected,  he  was  left  in  a  solitary  duun- 
her,  enriched  with  furniture  and  paintinga 
of  exquirite  beauty.  Here  was  an  ivory 
couch,  lined  with  punde;  two  Etruscan 
vases  foil  of  roses;  and  a  Ciqpid  of  Parian 
marble,  by  one  fi  the  finest  sculptors  ia 
Greece.  The  paintings  were  all  of  an.  amo- 
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mt  daKiipdoik  Satfif  gamUed  along  the 
Mb*  and  tfanngfitlfw  nymphs  were  flen 
Toy  niidi  eipoicd  anwng  the  daik  leccMei 
of  an  ancient  finert.  Agenor  endeavoured 
to  find  oat  Ae  mcanfaig  ot  his  situation,  but 
ooiild  not.  Jrieieuuy  the  nnstoi's  wife  cn« 
toe^  She  took  his  hana  widi  much  cor> 
diality,  and  said,  *  My  dear  Agenor,  paxw 
don  me  for  this  detentioii :   I  cannot  let 


you  depart,  without  some  advioe  oonoeming 
die  pems  of  this  bad  dty ;  for  I  perceive 


_  Young  men  sometimes 
cndcsETOor  to  get  near  the  emperor  in  public 
places,  in  oroer  to  see  lus  person.  Beware 
of  dofaig  so.  It  is  unpossible  to  say  what 
happen  if  yon  should  attract  his 
for  his  power  is  absolute,  and  mis- 
always  in  his  thoughts.  Do  not 
wim  gladiators  and  charioteers, 
who  sddom  leave  an  obohis  in  the  po^ets 
of  their  oompanions ;  nor  with  Greeks,  who 
are  sad  inqpostois.  Again,  your  handsome 
peiBon  may  diance  to  captiTate  some  of  our 
mrtmna,  who  lore  gallantly ;  but  although 
they  should  smile  on  you  horn  their  wm- 
dowB,  and  beckon  with  a  look  of  insinua- 
tion, do  not  stop  to  talk  with  them ;  other- 
wise yoa  win  get  entangled  in  a  thousand 
s.  You  win  be  left  in  Ac  hixch, 
diey  go  to  intri^  with  some  other 
pcnon.  AToid  an  An,  and  eome  often 
back  to  visit  me,*  said  the  prator's  wife, 
laymg  her  hand  upon  lus  shoulder :  *  Be 
assimd  I  will  prove  as  good  a  friend  as  can 
be  met  with  in  Rome.** 

**  Ageuor  was  a  good  deal  astonished. 
Periuqpa  he  would  have  been  at  a  .loss  what 
to  s^ ;  but  the  pn|^  himself  was  that 
heard  lumbering  up  stairs,  and 
;  at  intervals,  in  a  state  of  intozi- 
Hia  wife  started  im,  and  bade 
A^cnor  good  night  She  then  opened  a 
pnfate  passage  down  to  the  street,  and 
gatly  pushed  him  out,  saying,  with  a  smile, 
*  FareweD  at  present;  come  back  to-mor- 
row, and  I  shall  introduce  you  to  the  prsetor, 
who  is  a  very  worthy  man.* 

**  When  Agenor  came  aWay,  Ae  streets 
were  stiU  as  crowded  as  ever,  but  aAirded 
teore  examples  of  the  debaucheries  and 
vices  of  Rom&  The  town  which  Cato 
loved  was  now  sadly  altered.  Every  god 
and  every  virtue  had  left  the  pboe ;  and 
altfaougfa  their  temples  remained  as  beauti- 
fiil  as  m  better  times,  they  were  fiUed  with 
soofling  instead  of  {vayer.  Aoenor  had 
hved  as  yet  unoontaminated ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  prstQr*s  wife  that  nisht  had  not 
seduced  him,  because  he  thought  of  Phro- 
sine.  Phneine*s  image  engrossed  his  atten- 
tion so  much  that  he  could  scarcely  find  the 
house  where  he  meant  to  sleep ;  and  when 
he  lay  down,  the  fimtastic  dreams  of  youth 
eontinued  hovering  about  his  piUow. 

*«  Next  momixig  he  took  a  walk  through 
die  town.  He  viewed  the  public  buildings, 
the  ]daees  noted  in  history,  |he  books  of  die 
Sybus,  which  he  opuld  not  understand,  and 
the  cbarming  productaoos  of  the  fine  aiti^ 
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worth  aU  the  vest  pot  togedier.  Many  a 
beauteous  head,  and  many  a  voluptuous 
form  of  alabaster,  awoke  in  him  die  softest 
ftefing  of  delist ;  many  a  group  of  Bac- 
diazuus  taught  Urn  a  jqyftd  indmerenoe; 
and  many  a  picture  bore  a  motto  from  the 
songs  of  Horace,  which  tdd  1dm  that  fife  ia 
shoEt,  and  that  we  should  gather  its  rosee 
while  ftte  leaves  them  in  our  power.  Xeno*s 
philosophy  had  once  been  his  pride ;  but  a 
softness  of  heart  now  crept  in  upon  him ; 
and  the  feeEngs  of  die  Stoics  £ed  away 
before  other  feelings,  which  rendered  him  a 
fitter  inhabitant  for  modem  Rome.  In  the 
morning  he  had  scrupled  about  returning  to 
die  pr8rtor*s  house ;  but  now  he  said,  *  I 
must  go  back  to  see  Phrosine.* 

"  In  the  mean  dme,  as  it  was  yet  early  in 
the  forenoon,  he  repaired  to  the  drens. 
where  he  found  the  atizens  alreadv  placed 
in  thousands  along  its  far-spreadixu  batches, 
and  some  of  them  distmguished  by  very 
magnificent  attire.  The  games  began.  Ha- 
eers  and  combatants  appeared  on  the  vast 
arena.  Trumpets  were  sounded.  A  num- 
ber of  tigers,  newly  brought  from  confine- 
ment, scattered  the  dust  in  their  terrifle 
gtobols.  Blood  began  to  be  shed,  and  ac- 
clamations to  rise  from  the  populace.  The 
wild  animals  increased  the  noise  in  reoetv- 
iog  their  mortal  stabs^  and  the  gladiaton 
fought  and  died  with  endiuriasm ;  for  the 
sweet  music  of  applause  rung  in  thdr  eaia 
until  they  could  not  hear  it  any  longer. 

*■  Agenor  grew  miich  interested  m  these 
fotal  sports.  Nevertheless,  he  fon  some- 
times mto  reveries  about  Phrosine ;  and  in 
glancing  his  eye  over  the  kmg  rows  of  the 
drcos,  ne  observed  the  pnetor's  wife  at- 
tended not  only  by  her  husband,  who  wae 
a  corpulent  figure  with  a  red  nose,  and  a 
countenance  niU  of  good-natured  sensualitv, 
but  alio  by  some  of  the  handsomest  men  in 
Rome. 

**  Agenor  diottght  there  was  no  need  of 
increasing  the  number.  He  therefore  left 
the  circus,  and  went  to  see  if  Phronne  had 
been  left  at  home.  Fortunately  this  was 
the  case.  He  found  her  watering  some 
plants  in  an  open  gaUery,  and  removing 
such  of  their  leaves  as  had  withered  by  too 
powerftil  a  sun.  She  recMjDised  him  with 
blushes  of  gladness;  and,  after  a  short 
time,  Agenor  enmed  in  dressing  the  flow- 
ers ihng  with  her.  These  youn^  people 
ibund  this  occupation  a  very  pleasmg  one. 
Their  smiles  met  every  moment  over  hya- 
cinths and  myrtles ;  and  their  words  wero 
breathed  in  a  low  voice  among  nhalafinns 
of  perfbme.  When  Phrosine  thought  the 
jars  were  iU  arranged,  Asenor  transposed 
them  so  as  to  produce  a  mer  grouping  of 
the  blossoms;  and  when  thdr  pitcher  of 
water  was  exhausted,  this  languishing  boy 
and  girl,  who  had  already  forgotten  alT  oon- 
vent^nal  forms  of  behaviour,  went,  arm  in 
ann,  to  the  fountain  down  in  the  garden, 
to  get  more.  There,  at  a  basm  of  marbkw 
wmch  foamed  t9  the  brim,  diey  leplenishM 
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didrvend.  Some. 
JbuhiDg  on  I%i06me*8  white  ihoul3en ;  and 
Agenor  used  the  fteedom  to  wipe  them  off 
with  a  comer  of  her  garment  Pnitwinesub^ 
mitted  with  a  slight  struggle ;  but  all  this 
took  place  in  silence,  for  the  fieelings  of  the 
pities  were  bir  fsr  too  serious  to  suit  with 
jests  and  eom|iiimentB.  Afterwards  they  leant 
fbr  a  long  tmie,  side  by  side,  against  the 
trunk  of  a  chesnut  Their  jouls  were  lost 
in  musing,  and  their  eves  were  fixed  on  the 
ahadows  of  branches  that  played  over  the 
sunny  gMund  before  them.  *  Ah !  how 
pleasmg  is  a  country  life,*  ssid  Phrosine,  *  I 
■ometimes  wish  that  I  could  get  leave  to 
spend  my  time  in  Calabria,  or  Apulea,  or 
some  of  those  delightful  provinces  where  the 
ground  is  covered  with  yellow  sheaves,  and 
where  the  days  are  so  beantiful,  that  if  a 
person  merely  walks  about  in  the  open  air, 
ft  is  enough  to  make  him  regardless  of  all 
other  pleasures.  I  do  not  like  the  town  or 
its  inhabitants.  Our  visitors  are  so  cold- 
hearted,  that  I  am  treated  as  a  child  if  I  be* 
have  khidly  to  them.  They  laugh  at  any 
person  who  is  simple  enough  to  feel  attach- 
ment even  for  themselves.  Again,  there  is 
no  peace  or  security  in  Rome ;  for  every  one 
is  afraid  of  being  cruelly  insulted  by  the 
emperor,  or  some  of  his  favourites ;  and 
their  brutality  renders  so  many  precautions 
necessary,  tliat  I  am  inclined  more  and 
more  to  envy  the  inhabitants  of  those  dis- 
iant  provinces  who  are  out  of  its  reach. 
Pray,  ficom  what  province  do  you  come  ?* 
*  From  no  other  than  Calabria,'  replied 
Agenor.  *  I  have  a  small  farm  there ;  but 
a  country  life  is  sometimes  insipid,  and  I 
came  to  Rome  from  curiosity  and  desire  of 
change.  Ah,  Phrosine !  if  I  had  not  come 
to  Rome,  I  should  never  have  enjoyed  the 
happiness  of  bein^  near  you ;  and  now,  if  I 
go  back  to  Calabna,  I  shall  not  know  what 
to  do  with  my  heart.* 

**  *  Keep  your  heart  with  suflident  care,* 
said  Phrosine,  blushing,  *  and  it  will  give 
you  no  trouble.  Those  deep  and  lasting 
attachments  which  have  been  described  by 
the  poets,  are  no  kmser  to  be  found  in 
Rome.  It  is  now  the  fashion  to  change  ra- 
pidly from  one  object  of  admiration  to  ano- 
Uier,  and,  indeed,  never  to  allow  the  feelines 
to  be  seriously  engaged  at  alL  The  example 
of  Nero,  and  his  detestable  court,  has  anni- 
hilated every  thing  amiable,  and  left  us 
nothing  but  selfishness,  profligacy,  and  in- 
difference.* 

** «  Then  vott  must  seek  elsewhere,*  said 
Agenor,  *  mr  a  heart  which  is  worthy  of 
you.  Rome,  as  you  describe  it,  can  never 
DC  the  theatre  of  your  happiness.* 

<* «  Oh !  I  could  endure  it  well  enou^,* 
said  Phrosme,  « provided  I  were  agreeably 
situated  at  home.  But  the  prstor's  wife  is 
Jealous  of  the  attention  I  receive  horn  her 
visitors,  and  sometimes  treats  me  with  a  de- 
gree of  harshness  which  it  is  difficult  to 
support  She  is  still  fond  of  admiration,  as 
you  may  observe,  and  imagines  that  I  wish 
to  encroach  upon  her  share.* 


**  *  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it,*  replied 
Agenor.  *  It  is  evident  she  wishes  you  out 
of  her  fiimily.* 

**  *  But  what  is  worse,*  said  Phrosine 
with  tears  in  her  eyes,  and  at  the  same  time 
laying  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  *  would 
you  believe  it,  Agerunr  ?  I  can  hardly  be 
sure  that  my  own  unde,  if  circumstances 
should  entice  him,  will  not  deliver  me  up 
to  this  monster  who  calls  himself  the  Em- 
perar.  It  seems  he  had  observed  me  with 
particular  attention  somewhere  in  public, 
and  has  repeatedly  inquired  about  me  since* 
The  prstor  is  at  present  in  favour ;  but  if 
he  were  to  evade  any  of  Nero's  orders,  there 
would  at  once  be  an  end  to  his  farther  good 
fortune,  and  perhaps  his  life.* 

**  "  Then  why,  my  beautiful  Phiosme,* 
said  our  youth,  gently  endrding  her  waist. 
*  why  do  you  remain  here  to  endanger 
your  unde*s  life  ?  Would  it  not  be  mudi 
wiser,  and  more  consistent  with  your  duty* 
to  marry  a  poor  husbandman  who  adores 
you,  and  set  out  for  Calabria,  where  you 
will  enjoy  all  the,  pleasures  of  a  charming 
climate,  and  never  hear  of  this  wicked  Em- 
peror any  more  ?  Surdy  this  proposal  need 
only  be  stated,  to  make  you  at  once  perodve 
its  propriety.* 

**  *  Oh,  but  my  aunt,*  said  Phrosine, 
sobbing,  in  great  agitation,—*  she  would 
not  aporove  of  my  conduct* 

"  *  Nor  would  you  approve  of  hers,  if 
you  knew  all  the  particulars  of  it,*  rep^ed 
Agenor.  •  Wrap  your  veil  about  your 
head,  and  we  shall  get  out  by  the  garden 
door,  which  opens  into  some  of  the  back 
lanes.  A  couple  of  mules  can  soon  be  pur- 
chased ;  and  in  a  shdh  time  we  will  be  fi« 
from  Rome.* 

**  *  Oh  no,  it  is  impossible,*  said  Phro- 
sme, « I  cannot  go  just  now.' 

**  '  Just  now  is  the  very  best  time,*  re* 
plied  Agenor.  *■  Every  person  is  at  present 
m  the  drcus,  where  Nero  performs  as  m 
charioteer ;  and  ndther  the  pnetor  nor  his 
wife  can  return  till  the  games  are  finished. 
Come  along,*  said  our  ]routh,  employing  a 
little  gentle  violence. 

**  '  Oh  no,  it  is  impossible,*  said  Phro- 
sine, weeping  and  struggling,  and  gradu- 
ally allowmg  herself  to  be  dragged  away. 

"  MORAL. 

<*  The  moral  is,  that  a  great  deal  may 
be  done  with  young  ladies,  if  they  are  taken 
by  surprise.** 
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The  Ode  to  Messrs  Young  and  Wa- 
ters^ with  part  of  whfth  we  dosed  our 
last  notica  of  Mr  Odoherty*s  life^  has 
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a  merit  which  is  fiur  from  being  cam- 
mini  among  modem  lyrics — ^it  ex|ires« 
ses  the  habitual  feelings  of  the  author. 
The  composer  of  an  ode>  in  these 
times^  is  usoally  obliged  to  throw 
himself  out  of  his  own  person,  into 
that  of  some  individual  placed  in  a 
situation  more  picturesoue  than  has 
Men  to  his  own  share— ne  is  obliged 
to  dismiss  all  recollection  of  his  own 
papered  parlour  and  writing-desk,  and 
to  imagine  himself,  pro  tempore,  a 
bumiBg  Indian,  a  dying  soldier,  or  a 
Ipve^dc  young  lady,  as  it  may  hap- 
pen. He  thus  loses  that  intense  air 
of  porsonal  emotion,  which  forms  the 
principal  charm  in  the  stem  heroics 
of  Pindar,  the  elegant  drinking  songs 
of  Horace,  the  gay  chansons  of  Des- 
honlieres,  and  the  luxurious  erotics 
of  Tom  Moore.  Odoherty  wrote  of 
Young  and  Waters  in  his  own  person, 
— ^the  feelings  which  he  has  embodied 
in  Terse,  are  the  daily,  or  rather  night- 
ly, visitants  of  his  own  bosom.  If  truth 
and  nature  form  the  chief  excellence  of 
poetry,  our  hero  may  take  his  place  a- 
mong  the  most  fiivoured  children  of 
the  muse. 

Those  taverns  m&te,  however,  far 
fiom  being  the  scenes  of  mere  merri- 
ment and  punch-drinking.  The  bowl 
was  seasoned  with  the  conversation  of 
associates,  of  whom  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  they  were  indeed  worthy  to 
sit  at  the  board  with  Ensign  and  Ad- 
jutant Odoherty.  The  writer  of  this 
has  no  personal  knowledge  of  these 
distinguished  persons ;  but  fVom  the 
letters  and  poems  of  the  Ensign's,  com- 
posed during  his  stay  in  Edinburgh, 
It  is  evident,  that  those  upon  whom 
he  set  most  value,  were  the  following 
gentlemen:  James  Hogg,  Esq.,  the 
celebrated  author  'of  "  The  Queen's 
Wake,"  "  PQgrims  of  the  Sun,"  "  Ma- 
dor  of  the  Moor,"  and  other  weU-known 
poems.  Of  this  great  man  Odoherty 
always  wrote  with  rapture— take  the 
Mowing  specimen. 

While  worldly  men  througfa  stupid  yean 

Without  emotion  jog« 
Devoid  of  passions,  hopes,  and  fears. 

As  senseless  as  a  \og~^ 
I  much  prefer  my  nights  to  spend, 

A  happy  ranting  dog, 
And  see  dull  care  nis  front  unbend 

Before  the  smile  of  Hogg. 

The  life  of  man*s  a  season  dsear. 

Immersed  in  mist  and  fog. 
Until  the  star  of  wit  appear. 

And  cet  its  clouds  agog. 


For  me,  I  wish  no  brin^ter  dcy 

Than  o*er  a  jus  of  grog. 
When  fancv  kinalBs  in  the  eye. 
The  good  gray  eye  of  Hogg. 
When  Misery's  car  is  at  its  speed. 

The  gbwing  wheels  to  cog ; 
To  make  the  heart  where  sorrows  bleed 

Leap  lightly  like  a  frog ; 
Gay  verdure  o*er  the  cng  to  shower. 

And  blossoms  o*er  the  bog. 
Wit's  potent  magic  has  the  power. 
When  thou  dost  wield  it,  Hogg ! 
In  the  escritoir  of  the  Ensign,  his 
executors  found,  among  letters  fh)m  ^ 
the  first  literary  characters  of  the  day, 
many  excellent  ones  fnm  Mr  Hogg  ; 
and  the  following  beautiful  lines  form- 
ed the  postscript  to  that  one  in  which 
he  returned  thanks  to  our  poet  for  the 
above  tribute  to  hid  own  Idndred  ge« 
nius. 

O  hone,  Odoherty  I 
I  canna  weel  tell  what  is  wranff ; 
But  oh,  man,  since  you  gaed  nac  me. 
The  days  are  unco  dull  uid  lang. 
I  try  the  paper  and  the  sdate. 
And  pen,  and  cawk,  and  killivine ; 
But  nothing  can  I  write  of  late. 
That  even  Girzzy  ca*s  divine. 

O  hone,  Odoherty  I 

O  hone,  Odoherty  I 
Oh  weary  A'  the  fates'  decree, 
That  ganed  the  Ci^^tain  part  fine  me. 

O  hone,  Odoherty  t 
Come  back,  come  back  to  Ettrick  lake. 
And  ye  sail  hear,  and  ye  sail  see. 
What  I'se  do  for  the  Captain's  sake. 
Ill  coff  tobacco  o'  die  best. 
And  pipes  baidi  hmg  and  short  I'se  gie ; 
And  the  toddy-stoup  sail  ne'er  get  rest, 
Frae  mom  till  night,  'tween  you  and  me. 

O  hone,  Odoherty ! 

O  hone,  Odoherty ! 
O  welcome  saH  the  moment  be 
That  brings  the  Captain  back  to  me. 

Next  to  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  the 
member  of  the  Dilettanti  who  shared 
most  of  Ensign  Odoherty's  confidence 
and  afiection  was  William  Allan,  Esq. 
This  gentleman's  genius  as  a  painter 
does  not  require  any  notice  on  the 
present  occasion.  He  has,  we  under- 
stand, done  justice  to  his  own  feelings, 
and  to  his  friend,  by  introducing  a 
striking  likeness  of  Odoherty's  fea- 
tures into  one  of  his  principal  pieces. 
Reader,  the  Cobler  in  the  Press-mng 
is  Odoherty  !  To  Mr  Allan,  Odoher- 
ty frequently  addressed  humorous  e* 
pistles  in  verse.  We  prefer,  however, 
to  quote  the  following  eulogy,  whidi 
is  'ffritten  in  the  Adjutant's  best  seri- 
ous manner. 

When  wondering  ages  shall  have  rolled  away. 
And  that  be  ancient  wbi4i'i>  ^^  to-day ; 
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When  time  hit  pootM  hii  wumand  lofteii- 
i  virgin*!*  Ilnobbing  bieasi  of 


igglon 
O'er  that  piUfi  ▼ 
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Wliik  I,  deiertad,  iht  cold  pangi  dflplote* 
Or  IncBtiic  the  wntfa  fHudi  tluAted  bean^ 
ftek. 


And  lent  the  lettU  midetty  of  yein 
Totfaoie  grim  Spehii  and  llioiepfoiidi 
Fiom  dittant  lands  the  aidcnt  yondi 
oome 

disnb"»> 
To  fix  his  eyes,  like  aibs  of  maihle»  there! 
And  let  his  soul  luxuriate  in  despair. 
Posterity  t  Ah,  what's  a  name  to  thee ! 
VHiMlt  Raphael  is,  my  Allan  then  thall  be. 

As  the  writer  of  the  present  notice 
intends  to  publish  in  a  smrate  form 
jthe  poetical  verses  of  Odonerty^  with 
rathentic  portnits  of  his  fHends^  it  is 
not  necessary  to  quote  any  more  of 
^ese  effbsions  now.  The  pleasantry 
of  the  Ensign  was  always  harmless,^ 
and  his  yenr  satire  was  both  dart  and 
balsam.  He  never  oondescended  to 
personalities^  except  in  one  solitary 
mstance^  in  a  song,  entitled,  "  The 
Young  Man  of  the  West/'  composed 
upon  Mr  James  Grahame,  the  mnous 
Anti-MalUmsian  philosopher.  This 
song  he  used  to  sing  with  great  hum- . 
our,  to  the  tune  of  "  A  Cobler  there 
was.  Sec"  but  though  fkemientl^  urg- 
ed  to  do  so,  he  never  would  prmt  it; 
and  on  his  own  manuscript  copy  there 
is  this  note,  "  Let  the  Young  Man  of 
the  West  be  destroyed,"  an  injunction 
which  has  since  neen  scrupulously 
complied  with. 

During  one  of  those  brilliant  even- 
ings at  the  Dilettanti,  which,  says  our 
bard  in  a  letter  to  the  present  writer, 
"  will  for  erer  live  in  the  memory  d 
all  who  ei^oyed  them,"  the  conversa- 
tion ran  upon  the  Italian  imnrovisa- 
tori.  Odoherty  remarked,  tnat  the 
power  which  appeared  to  many  so 
wonderAil,  was  no  way  uncommon, 
and  offered  to  recite,  or  write  dovm 
eurrente  calamo,  a  poem  upon  any 
given  suhject.  The  president  proposed 
"  An  Elegy,  by  a  Young  Lady  in  a 
BaU-room  disappointed  of  a  Partner," 
and  the  Adjutant  wrote  down  the  fol- 
lowing twenty  four-line  stanzas  in  fif- 
ty-three minutes  nineteen  seconds  by 
a  stop-watch.  Such  an  achievement 
throws  the  admirable  Crichton  into 
the  shade. 

Eiegy  wriUem  in  a  BaU^room, 

THcfbeaux  are  jogging  on  the  pictured  floor. 
The  belles  responsive  trip  i^  lightsome 
heels  I 

*  Circassian  eaptive. 


Whoi  fiist  I  cDtetedgjbdf  ^rilfa  glad  mamma* 
The  girls  wen  ranged  and  clustered  round 

us  then; 
Few  beaux  were  then,  those  few  with  seom 

I  saw. 
Unknowing  Dandies  that  oould  oome  at  ten. 

My  buoyant  heart  beat  hign  with  promisin 
pleasure, 

Mjr  oancing  gadand  moved  with  aiiy  grace  s 

Quick  beat  my  active  toe  to  Gow*s  gay  mea- 
sure. 

And  undisscmbled  triumph  wreathed  my 
fiwe. 

Fancv  prospective  took  a  proud  survey 
Of  au  tne  commg  glories  of  the  ni^t; 
Even  where  I  stood  mv  legs  began  to  play—* 
80  racers  paw  the  turf  e*er  jockeys  smite. 

And  "  who  shall  be  my  partner  first?**  I 

said. 
As  my  thoughts  glided  o*er  the  coming 

beaux; 
««  Not  Tom,  nor  Ned,  nor  Jack,**— 1 1 

ed  my  head, 
Nice  grew  my  taste,  and  high  my  1 


<<  If  Dicky  asks  me,  I  shall  spit  and  qnain; 
When  Sam  approaches,  headache  I  will 


I*U  freeze  the  c6bnel*8  heart  with  cold  dis- 
dain:*' 
Thus  cruelly  ran  on  my  glib  invention. 


While  yet 
The  sets  are 


Gow*s 


fancy  revelled  in  her  dreams, 
and  the  fiddks  scrap- 


chord  a  stirring  ptdnde 
The  beaux  are  quizzing,  and  the  miasea 


Bean  after  bean  approacheB,  bows*  and 


Quick  to  the  dangler's  arm  springs  gbd 

ma'amseUe; 
Pair  after  pair  augments  the  sparkling  files. 
And  full  upon  my  car  **  the  triumph** 

swells. 

I  fiirt  my  fan  in  time  with  die  mad  fiddle* 
My  eye  pursues  the  dancers*  motions  flying  ; 
Cross  hands !  Balances !  down  and  up  the 

middled 
To  join  the  revel  how  my  heart  is  dying. 

Onemiss  sitsdowo  all  {^owingftom  the  danee» 
Another  rises,  and  aniother  yet ; 
Beaux  upon  belles,  and  beUeson  beanx  ad- 
vance. 
The  tune  unending,  ever  ftdl  the  seL 

At  last  a  pause  there  comes— to  Gow's  keen 

hand 
The  hurrying  ladcy  hands  the  enlivening 

port; 
The  misses  sip  the  ices  where  they  stand. 
And  gather  vigour  to  renew  the  sport 
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I  mmd  the  xoom  diqfiaiK  «  vxatful 
WUi  Ned,  or  Didi»  or  Tom, 

the  honour ; 
I  hor  S«m  whisper  to  Bins  B.,  **  Do— 
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female  hand  on  hot-pressed  gilt  paper, 
is  intended  to  explain  the  great  lead* 
ing  object  of  the  poem  : 


Aad  lauDoh  a  inthering  tfoowl  of  cBiy  on  her. 

Sir  Billy  evpeaxip  to  Lady  IM ; 
la  vain  I  eOHeh  as  gay  Sir  Billy  panes ; 
The  Major  asKs  my  sister — ^faint  I  sigh* 
^  Well  after  thii--tfae  men  are  grown  sueb 
asMsr* 

In  vain  !  in  vain !  again  tiiedaooerB  miii^e» 
With  lazy  eft  I  wafdi  the  bnsy  scene. 
Far  on  the  pillowed  sofa  sad  and  single, 
i^figtiM  ^le  attitode-^but  sharp  the  spleen. 

**  La !  ma'am,  how  hot  !**—«*  You're  quite 

fiidgued,  I  see  ;*' 
«<  What  along  dance !" — *'  And  so  yon're 

oome  to  town  !*' 
Such  casual  whispen  are  addressed  to  me. 
But  not  one  hint  to  lead  the  next  set  down. 

The  third,  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  the  sixth, 

are  gone. 
And  now  the  aeventh— and  yet  I*m  asked 

not  once! 
When  supper  comes  must  I  descend  alone  ? 
Does  Fata  deny  me  mylastpiaycv— a  dunce  ? 

Mannna  supports  mc  to  the  room  fbr  mun* 

cfamff. 
There  tmkey't  breast  she  crams,  and  wing 

ofpoUet; 
I  dobbcsing  jelly,  and  haidnatsam  cmnch- 

in^t 
And  ponnig  tsns  of  trifle  down  my  goBet. 

Xo  bean  invites  me  to  a  gkss  of  sheny ; 
Above  me  stops  the  salver  of  ehampaigne  ; 
.  While  an therestaretossiog brimmers meny, 
I  with  cold  water  comfort  my  disdain. 

Ye  bocks  of  Edinbm^ !  ye  tasteless  cnik 

tores! 
Ye  vapid  Dandies!  how  I  scorn  yonaB ! — 
Green  slender  slips,  with  pale  cheese-pairing 

features. 
And  awkward,  Inmbring*  red-ftced  boobies 

taU. 

StnB^oompouDdsof  thebcttiand  the  at- 
torney! 
Baw  lairds !  and  school-boys  for  a  whisker 


May  injuredbeau^'s  fibaet  of  ftnybum  ye ! 

I  hate  y^mp-downsaM  fools ! but  hah ! 

.^I*m  raving ! 

We  shall  now  take  leave,  fbr  the 
present,  of  Odoherty  and  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society,  with  an  extract  from 
bis  longest  and  latest  poem,  entitled 
"  Young  s  Night  Thoughts"  (a  hu- 
morous allusion  to  the  before-men- 
tioned celebrated  tavern).  Lively  as 
this  stnin  is,  we  can  scarcely  read  it 
without  tears ;  for  it  was,  we  repeat^ 
the  very  last  of  his  works  here  balow. 
Th^  following  proem^  \»>pied  by  a 


There  was  a  thne  when  evciy  sort  of  people 
Created,  relished,  and  commended  jokes ; 
But  now  a  joker's  stared  ati'like  a  steeple. 
By  the  majority  of  Christian  fiolks. 
Dulness  has  tanned  her  hide  to  thiftlrnffff 

triple. 
And  Observation  sets  one  in  the  stocks. 
When  you've  been  known  a  comic  song  to 

Wnte  nonces,  or  any  harmless  thing. 

This  Edinbursh,  Edina,  or  Dunedin-^ 
CGeped,  in  the  Bailie's  lingo,  "  the  Good 

Town;" 
But  styled  "  Auld  Reekie"  by  aB  Celts  now 

treading 
Her  streets,  bowT,  wynds,  lanes,  crescents, 

up  and  down. 
Her  hibyrinths  of  stairs  and  doses  threading 
On  other  people's  business  os  their  own— 
Those  bandy,   broad-faced,    roughpkneed, 

'ragged  laddies — 
Those  homy-fisted,  those  gifl-«w^ing  cad^ 

dies.) 

This  Edinbuigfa  some  caH  Metropolis, 
And  Capita],  and  Athens  of  the  North—. 
I  know  not  what  they  mean.— I'm  sure  of 

diis,— 
Tho*  she  abounds  in  men  of  sense  and  wortl^ 
Her  staple  and  predominant  qualities 
Are  ignorance,  and  nonsense,  and  so  forth  ; 
I  don't  like  making  use  of  a  haid  word. 
But  'tis  the  merest  hum  I  ever  heard. 

There's  our  Mackenzie ;  all  with  veneration 
See  him  that  Huley  fdt  and  Caustic  drew : 
There's  Scott,  the  pride  and  darling  df  his 

nation. 
Poet  and  cavalier,  kind,  generous,  true. 
There's  JefiWy,  who  has  been  thebotheradon 
Of  the  whole  world  with  hisglib  sharp  Review, 
And  made  fnost  young  SoDts  lawyers  mad 

with  whi^ery— 
There's  Leslie,  Stewart,  Alison,  and  Gregory. 

But  these  and  some  ftw  others  being  named, 
I  don't  remember  one  more  great  gun  in  her ; 
The  remanent  papulation  can't  be  bhuncd. 
Because  their  chief  concern  in  life's  theii 

dmner. 
To  ffiveenmpleB  I  should  be  ashamed, 
Andpeo{de  would  cry,  **  Lord !  that  wicked 

sumer!" 
(For  aU  we  gentry  here  are  quite  ^gg^sheUs, 
We  can't  endure  jokes  that  come  near  **  ootm 

They  say  that  knowledge  is  difiused  and 

general. 
And  taste  and  understanding  are  to  common, 
I'd  rather  see  a  sweep-boy  suck  a  penny  roIV 
Than  listen  to  a  criudsing  woman. 
And  as  for  poetry,  the  time  of  dinner  aH, 
'  Thank  God,  I  then  have  better  things  todo. 
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Exceptions  'gainst  the  £ur  were  ooane  and 

shocking— 
I've  seen  in  breeches  many  a  true  blue 

stocking. 

Blue  IStoddng  stands,  in  my  vocabulair. 
For  one  that  always  chatters  (sex  is  notning) 
About  new  books  from  June  to  January, 
And  with  re-echoed  carpings  moves  your 
loathing. 

I  like  to  see  young  people  smart  and  airy. 
With   well    dressea  luir  and  fashionable 

clothing, 
Can*t  they  discourse  about  boll,  rout,  or  play, 
.  And  know  reviewing*s  quite  out  of  tlieir  way? 

It  strikes  me  as  a  thing  exceeding  stupid. 
This  conversation  about  books,  books,  books. 
When  I  was  young,  and  sat  midst  damsels 

grouped, 
I  talked  of  roses,  zcphjrs,  gurgling  brooks, 
Venus,  the  Graces,  Dian,  Hymen,  Cupid, 
Perilous  glances,  soul-subduing  looks. 
Slim  tapering  fingers,  glossy  clustering  curls. 
Diamonds  and  emeralds,  cairngorms  and 

pearls. 

On  Una  that  made  sunshine  in  the  shade, 
And  Emily  with  eye  of  liquid  jet, 
And  gentle  Desdemona,  and  the  maid 
That  sleeps  within  the  tomb  of  Capulet 
Hearts  love  to  ponder— would  it  not  degrade 
Our  notion  of  a  nymph  like  Juliet, 
To  be  informed  that  she  had  just  read  thro* 
Last  Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ? 

Leave  ye  to  dominies  and  sticker  stibblen. 
And  aU  the  sedentaiy  generation, 
The  endless  chitter-cnatter  about  scribblers, 
And  England's  melancholy  situation. 
Let  them  be  still  the  customary  nibblers 
Of  all  that  rule  or  edify  the  nation ; 
Leave  ofTthe  corn-bill,  and  the  law  of  libel. 
And  read  the  Pilgrim'sProgressoryour  Bible. 

From  the  poem  itself  we  quote 
the  following  stanzas,  without  any 
remarks,  convinced  that  their  simple 
elegance  and  unaffected  grace  stand 
in  no  need  of  the  critics  recommend- 
ation. 


I  rose  this  rooming  about  half  past  nine. 
At  Breakfast  coffee  I  consumed  pour  quatre^ 
Unnumbered  rolls  enriched  with  marmalade 

fine. 
And  little  balls  of  butter  dished  in  water. 
Three  eggs,  two  plateftil  of  superb  cold  ddne 
(Much   recommended  to  make  thin  folks 

fatter)  ; 
And  having  thus  my  ballast  stowM  onboard. 
Roamed  forth  to  kill  a  day's  time  like  alord. 

How  I  contrived  to  pass  the  whole  forenoon, 
I  can't  remember  though  my  life  were  on  it; 
I  helped  G.  T,  in  jotting  of  a  tune. 

And  ninted  rhymes  to  G s  for  a  sonnet ; 

Called  at  the  Knox's  shop  with  Miss  Balloon, 
And  heard  her  ipsa  dixit  on  a  bonnet ; 
Then  washed  my  mouth  with  ices,  tarts, 

and  flummeries. 
And  ginger-beer  and  soda,  at  Montgomery's. 


Down  Princess  Street  I  once  or  twiceparaded. 
And  gazed  upon  these  same  eternal  faces ; 
Those  beardless  beaux  and  bearded  belles, 

those  faded 
And  flashy  silks,  surtouts,  pelisses,  laces ; 
Those  crowds  of  clerks,  astride  on  hadmeys 

jaded. 
Prancing  and  capering  with  notorial  grace  ; 
Dreaming  enthusiasts  who    indulge  vain 

whimsies, 
That  they  might  pass  in  Bond  Street  or  8c 

James's. 
I  saw  equestrian  and  pedestrian  vanish 
— One  to  a  herring  in  his  lonely  shop. 
And  some  of  kind  gregarious,  and  more 

chuiish. 
To  dub  at  Waters'  for  a  mutton-chop ; 
Myself  resolved  for  once  my  cares  to  banish* 
And  give  tlie  Cerberus  of  thought  a  sop. 
Got  Jack's,  and  Sam's,  and  Dick's,  ami 

Tom's  consent. 
And  o'er  the  Mound  to  Billy  Young's  w% 

went 

I  am  not  nice,  I  care  not  what  I  dine  on, 
A  sheep's  head  or  beef-steak  is  all  I  wish  i 
Old  Homer !  how  he  loved  the  mv#^  Mm 
It  is  the  glass  that  glorifies  the  dish. 
The  thing  that  I  have  always  set  my  mind  on 
(A  small  foundation  laid  of  fowl,  flesh,  fish) 
Is  out  of  bottle,  pitcher,  or  pundi-bowl. 
To  suck  reviving  solace  to  my  souL 
Life's  a  dull  dusty  desert,  waste  and  dxcKr, 
With  now  and  then  an  oasis  bet^reen. 
Where  palm-trees  rise,  and  fountains  guah* 

mg  dear 
Burst  'neath  tfae^shdter  of  that  leafy  screen  i 
Haste  not  your  parting  steps,  when  such  ap- 
pear. 
Repose,  ye  weary  travellers,  on  the  green, 
Horace  and  Milton,   Dante,   Bums,  and* 

SchiUer, 
Dined  at  a  tavern— when  they  had  **  the 
siller.'' 

And  ne'er  didf  poet,  epical  or  tragical. 
At  Florence,  London,  Weimar,  Rome,  May- 
bole, 
See  time's  dark  lanthem  glow  with  hues 

more  magical 
Than  I  have  witnessed  in  the  Coffin-hole. 
Praise  of  antiquity  a  bam  and  fudge  I  call,  . 
Ne'er  past  the  present  let  my  wishes  roll ; 
A  fig  for  all  comparing,  croaking  grumblers* 
Hear  me,  dear  dim|3ing  Billy,  bring  Uie 

tumblers. 
Let  blank  verse  hero,  or  Spenserian  rhymer. 
Treat  Donna  Musa  with  coateau-maigoat, 
Chateau-la-filte,  JohanniBberg,  Hodieimer* 
In  tall  outlandish  glasses  green  and  blue. 
Thanks  to  ray  stars,  njy8df,a  doggrel-chimer* 
Have  nothing  with  such  costly  tastes  to  do  ; 
My  muse  is  always  kindest  when  I  court  her* 
O'er  whisky-punch,  gin-twist,  strong  beer 

and  porter. 
And  O,  my  pipe,  though  in  these  Dandy  days 
Few  love  thee,  fewer  still  their  love  confess. 
Ne'er  let  me  blush  to  celebrate  thy  praise* 
Divine  invention  of  the  age  of  Bess  i 
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Echo* 
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1  fur  A  moment  intemipt  mj  lajs 
The  tiny  tube  with  loving  hp  to  press, 
1*11  then  come  back  with  a  reviving  zert. 
And  give  thee  three  more  stanzas  of  my  be^ 

(I  tmoke.J 
Pipe  I  whether  plain  in  fashion  of  Fiey-herr, 
Or  gandy  glittering  in  the  taste  of  Boor, 
Deep-darkened  Meer*scfaaum  or  £cume-de- 

mer. 
Or  snowy  day  of  Gowda,  light  and  pore. 
Let  different  people  different  pipes  prefer, 
Ddft,  bom,  or  catgut,  long,  short,  older, 


Pnff,  every  brother,  as  it  likes  him  best, 
De  gustibus  non  disputandum  est. 

Pipe !  when  I  stuff  into  thee  my  canaster. 
With  flower  of  camomil  and  leaf  of  rose« 
And  the  cahn  rising  fume  comes  fiist  and 

fiuter. 
Coding  with  balmy  circles  near  m;^  nose. 
And  all  the  while  my  dexter  hand  is  master 
Of  the  foil  cup  from  Mctvl's  vat  that  flows, 
Heavens !  all  my  brain  a  soft  oblivion  wraps 
Of  wafered  letters  and  of  single  taps. 

l*ve  no  objections  to  a  good  segar, 
A  true  Havannah,  smooth,  and  moist,  and 
brown; 


But  then  the  smokers  too  near  the  eye  by  far, 
And  out  of  doors  *tis  in  a  twinklixig  flown ; 
And  somehow  it  sets  all  my  teeth  ajar, 
When  to  an  inch  or  so  we*ve  smoked  him 

down  ; 
And  if  your  leaf  have  got  a  straw  within  it, 
You  know  *tis  like  a  cinder  in  a  minute. 

I  have  no  doubt  a  long  excursive  hooker 
Suits  well  some  lordly  lounger  of  Bengal, 
Wh<^  never  writes,  or  looks  into  a  book,  ox 
Does  any  thing  with  earnestness  at  all : 
He  sits,  and  his  tobacco's  in  the  no<^,  or 
Tended  by  some  black  heathen  in  the  hall. 
Lays  up  his  legs,  and  thinks  he  does  great 

things 
If  once  in  the  half  hour  a  puff  he  brings. 

I  rather  follow  in  my  smoking  trim 

The  example  of  Scots  cottars  and  their 

wives. 
Who,  while  the  evening  air  is  warm  and  dim» 
In  July  sit  beside  their  garden  hives ; 
And,  gazing  all  the  while  with  wrinkles  grim. 
To  see  how  the  concern  of  honey  thrives. 
Empty  before  they  Ve  done  a  four-ounce  bag 
Of  sailors*  twist,  or,  what*s  las  common-* 

shag. 

(To  be  continued.) 


ECHO,  IN  TWO  POETICAL  DIALOGUES. 

[The  two  following  classical  jeux  d*etprit  are  extracted  from  the  works  of  the  Rev 
Francis  Wrangham  (3  vols  8vo.  Baldwin  &,  Co.  London,  1816),  one  of  the  most  acoora- 
pixshed  of  our  living  English  schohirs,  and  distinguished  at  the  university  of  Cambridge 
as  the  successful  competitor  of  the  cdebrated  TweddelL.  We  intend,  in  an  early  Num- 
ber, to  o/Ber  some  remarks  on  that  class  of  writers  of  which  we  consider  him  an  hon« 
•maUe  lepieientative.    Ebitos.] 

Dialogue  I, 

Can  Echo  speak  the  tongue  of  every  oouDtry  ?     Echo. 
TV  virginem  n  forte  poscam  erotica  ¥ 
Ma  si  ti  Mopra  ilfuturo  queatumerb  ? 
EtpuiM^je  te  parler  sur  dei  choses  pasaSea  ? 

Die  mihi  quaeao  virum,  vitiis  cui  tot  bona  jparta  : 
Whom  once  Sir  Sidney  drove  with  shame  n-om  Acre. 
T*  imlock  our  India,  France  would  make  of  Turkey — 
Would  she  then  seize  Madras,  Bombay,  Bengal  ? 
And  did  her  chief  flv  Egy^t,  when  most  needed  ? 
Whom  is  he  like,  who  uurives  but  by  escaoing  ? 
Croyez  voua  aux  histoirea,  quen  dit  Denon  T 
What  are  the  arms  with  which  he  now  fights  Britons  ? 
Uavane  in  istiua  minuajuit  aliquia  f 
Quid  nobis  iterat  tanio  hicjactator  hiatu  f 
Quil  vienne  ausaitSt  qu'ii  le  veut,  ce  grand  homme  I 
Nectit  at  iUe  moras,  pelaguafpie  horrere  puiatur  / 
You'd  think  him  then  mad,  if  his  forces  he  march  here  ? 
Where  does  he  wish  tUbse  forces  wafted  over  ? 
Granted — ^what  would  they  he,  ere  led  to  London  ? 
Cmi  George  then  thrash  by  Umd  the  Conican.^ 


Try. 

£r<«y  1^. 

Easaye* 

Buonaparte. 

A  cur! 

Her  key. 

AU. 

He  did. 

Scapin. 

Non. 

High  tones. 

All  a  quiz ! 

"  I  hate  you." 

A  grand  hum ! 

Peut^Stre. 

As  a  March  hare. 

To  Dover. 

AU  undone. 

He  can. 


S6  Letter  from  Glasgow, 

But  what,  if  he  should  chancy  to  meet  our  navy  ? 

Ttrtf  y  m(  txH^  yri  muu  ^aXtc^  if  v  ; 

Atqui,  ceu  Xerxes,  nostria  fvgere  actus  ah  oris — 
And  hence  he  swears,  he'll  ne'er  a^ain  turn  flyer. 
How  best  shall  England  quell  his  high  pretences  ? 
Et  quest  ce  quelle  monlrera,  pour  calmer  cet  inqutet  f 
Ast  unco  ductus  peenas  dabis^  improbe,  GaUis, 
E  chi  ti  vedrd  marto,  "  Ben  gli  sta"  ffridertt* 


CAprU 

A  few. 

A  bore  is. 

^iar! 

Paret  enses, 

Eyx^m. 

Gallows. 

Agreed — ^Hurra ! 


Dialogue  IL 

— »Qus  nee  reticoe  loquenti, 
^  Nee  prior  ipsa  loqui  potuiL 

AoMN  I  call ;  sweet  Maid,  come  echo  me.  Echo.  Eccomi! 

Tell  me,  of  what  oonsisU  the  heart  of  Gaul :  Of  gall.  / 

Her  mad  caprices  in  her  ancient  shape ;  Ape ! 

Her  present  taste,  for  blood  and  riot  eager.  Tigre! 

Tell,  of  what  God  her  sons  are  now  the  votaries ;  A^. 

And  whose  before,  so  wolvish  grown  and  ravenous ;  Venus. 

Wretdies,  as  changeful  as  the  changing  ocean  !  O  chiens  ! 

Au  roiy  qui  les  aimoit,  its  ontfrappi  le  cou —  niXixxir. 

Ma  sotto  i  r^  erano  sempre  all6gri.  AU  agree. 

Til  )f  T»r«»  muTMS  in^mur  'Ttr^m  ^tutiat ;  Cayenne. 

Aliquid  mail  molitur  in  nos  consili:  Silly ! 

Cumque  illo  miles  Batavus  conjurat  amice.  Rot  'em,  I  say. 

Where  would  his  Brest  fleet  in  our  empire  land  ?  Ireland. 

AXXf^i  y  •  y  miretk*  (irCaXHy  ^ifinxSg,  En  Ecosse, 

Quisnam  ilium  d  Scotis  manet  exitus,  auspice  Moird  ?  M«^«. 

Spemforsan  nuUam,  Moird  ibijam  duce,  habet !  Deuce  a  bit ! 

Elf  Kyyy.txn  tnxtn  ttttg  »««  r^i,  To  die. 

How  best  shall  we  'scape  this  invasion's  alarm  ?  All  arm. 

Then,  Englishmen,  rush  to  the  field,  'tis  your  duty :  ^tvn. 

Be  no  longer  the  dupes  of  an  Amiens  truce.  Muse  ! 

(H»  hkes,  «  f«Xi««  m  Tm  ^iMf  nXc^if  eunvt  i  Otto's.) 

Furem  ego  contundam,  qui  te  rapere  audet,  agelle :  To  a  jelly. 

Angliaque  extemosfacili  opprimet  ipsa  latrones :  At  Kbr  own  ease. 

And  dost  thou  wisn  the  throne  restored  by  Morcau?  Oro. 

Then  firom  his  height  falls  dread  Napoleon ;  ApoUyon ! 

(Scilicet  hunc  Ang/us  vocat,  hunc  Uebrceus  Abaddon  !*  A  bad  one.) 

And  then  the  worid,  now  scared,  will  laugh  at  him  :  Afftttim, 

II  reste  done  a  souhaiterg  que  la  France  lui  disobeti.  So  be  it  f 


•  Rev.ix.ll. 


LET TEE  FaOM  GLASGOW. 

Buck's  Head,  April  10,  1818. 

Ma  EDITOR, 

I  BEG  leave  to  ofier  a  few  observations 
on  the  second  letter  of  Dr  Nicol  Jarvie> 
which  has  lately  made  so  much  noise 
in  this  city.  The  doctor  is  a  wag,  and 
possesses  a  genuine  vein  of  humour, 
which,  under  good  management,  could 
not  fail  of  amusing  the  public.  But, 
like  too  many  wits  of  the  present  day, 
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he  wants  discretion.  Instead  of  giving 
his  powers  fiiir  play  on  some  subject 
of  general  interest,  he  has  let  himself 
down  by  certain  personalities  which  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  defend  or  justify. 
Some  silly  people  would  &in  consider 
these  personalities  gross  and  insulting. 
That  is  by  no  means  the  case.  But 
they  are,  what  Dr  Nicol  Jarvie  perhaps 
does  not  siispect  them  to  be,  very 
childish,  or  rather,  to  use  an  expressive 
Scots  word,  "  unco  bairnly."  There 
is  also  some  indelicacy  in  printing  at 
full  length  the  christian  and  surnames 
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Letter  from  Glasgow. 


of  worthy  citizens  who  walk  about  the 
cofte-TOom  here^  without  thinking  of 
you  or  your  Magazine.  Nobody  can 
nke  this  sort  of  notoriety ;  and  for  my 
own  paart,  I  fully  expect  some  day  or 
other  to  plump  upon  my  own  name 
in  some  dark  corner  of  your  Work, 
and  to  find  myself  publicly  celebrated 
for  qualities,  which  I  would  rather 
were  admired  by  a  more  limited  circle. 
Your  Miscellany  is  very  much  read 
and  admired  here ;  do  not  therefore, 
good  Mr  Editor,  alarm  your  subscrib- 
eis  in  this  way.  If  you  and  your  oar- 
respondents  must  write  about  us  folks 
in  Glasgow,  ''  give  us  a  local  habitat 
tioD,"  but  if  you  please  '^  no  name." 
fieUeve  me  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
▼eradty  in  these  observations. 

A  question,  I  understand,  has  arisen, 
how  tar  this  mode  of  writing  is  action- 
able, and  it  is  rumoured  in  the  col&e- 
room,  that  one  of  the  much-injured 
sentlemen  mentioned  in  Dr  Jarvie's 
letter,  intends  to  sue  the  Publisher 
for  damages  in  the  Jury  Court.  Many 
parties  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  have 
already  been  formed  to  attend  the 
court  on  the  great  day  of  trial,  and  we 
hear  that  a  public  breakfkst  is  to  be 
given  to  the  spirited  prosecutor,  who 
comes  forward  to  vindicate  the  rights 
of  private  citizens  against  the  licenti- 
ousness of  the  press.  This  ebullition 
of  feeling  may  serve  to  shew  you  on 
what  dangerous  ground  you  are  tread- 
ing, and  points  out  the  propriety  of  an 
apology.  If  you  are  wise,  you  will 
forthwlse  publish  some  such  palinode 
as  the  following : 

'*  It  having  been  incautiously  assert- 
ed in  this  Magazine,  on  the  authority 
of  Dr  Nicol  Jarvie,  tertius,  of  llie  Salt- 
market,  Glasgow,  that  Mr (here 

insert  the  learned  gentleman's  name) 
is  fond  of  a  good  dinner,  and  tells 
witty  stories ;  the  Editor  begs  his  par- 
don for  having  been  duped  into  the 
belief  and  circulation  of  such  unfound- 
ed calumnies." 

Some  such  manly  apology  as  this 
wonld,^  I  am  confident,  sooth  that  gen- 
tkman's  wounded  sensibilities,  and  re- 
store hnn  to  that  peace  of  mind  which, 
previously  to  the  publication  of  your 
last  Number,  he  s^ipareutly  enjoyed. 
I  believe  that  all  the  other  gentlemen 
jocosely,  but  coarsely,  quoted  bv  the 
doctor,  though  somewhat  flurried  and 
fiastei«d  at  first,  as  they  might  weU 
be,  now  laugh  at  the  wiiole  afiuir  as 
«Q  absurdity,  and  &ei  much  more  for 
Vol.  III. 
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their  friend  than  for  themselves.  One 
of  them  with  whom  I  supped  last 
night,  said  it  was  ridiculons  to  cry  out 
for  a  mere  toothach. 

I  have  now,  Mr  Editor,  protested 
generaUy  against  aU  personalities  what- 
ever of  this  nature ;  but  vou  will  al-> 
low  me  to  add,  that  in  this  particular 
case,  Dr  Nicol  Jarvie's  offence  is  of 
an  aggravated  kind.  Had  he  been  jo- 
cose upon  a  man  of  wit,  and  humour, 
and  sarcasm— some  formidable  pun« 
ster — some  mason-lodge  orator— some 
everhsting  strutter  of  the  Trongate— 
some  attitudinarian  of  the  Tontine — 
some  demigod  in  the  misty  heaven  of 
the  Dirty  Shirt  (once  a  celebrated 
dub  in  this  dty),  his  sallies  would 
have  been  enjoyed  by  the  whole  of  our 
"  reading  population."  But  to  fidi 
foul  of  the  modest— the  letiring^-the 
unassuming— the  courter  of  the  shade 
—the  bashfVd  and  toe  shame&cedl 
with  rude  hands  to  grasp  the  leaves  of 
the  sensitive  plant !  To  withdraw  the 
veil,  as  it  were,  from  the  bluing 
bride!  this,  Mr  Editor,  was  indeed 
coarse,  unfeeling,  and  unmanly,  and 
therefore,  sir,  be  not  surprised,  though 
the  days  of  chivalrv  are  gone,  that  a 
courteous  knight  like  myself  issues 
forth  from  the  bar  of  the  Buck's  head, 
to  break  a  lance  with  the  "  Paynim 
vile,"  who  hath  insulted  modesty,  in-> 
nocenoe,  and  beauty. 

Witty,  Mr  Editor,  as  yon  may  think 
yourself  and  fiiends,  more  especially 
the  redoubtable  Dr  Nicol  Jarvie,  /^r- 
tins,  beware  of  retaliation.  Though  in 
this  instance  the  injured  person  may 
want  talents  to  defend  hiinself,  yet  we 
have  other  wits  among  us  to  avenge 
his  wrongs.  Duncan  Whip  is  "  bang 
up  to  the  mark," — Helvidius  Friscus 
may  rise  up  against  you,  flushed  with 
victory  over  Scott,  Chalmers,  Malthus^ 
Bentbam,  and. Jeffrey,  and  armed  like 
Samson  of  old,— the  Editors  of  the 
Glasgow  Chrottide  will  harness  them* 
sdves  for  the  battle,  with  their  fa* 
mona  prentice  at  their  head, — and  to 
secure  your  discomflture,  who  knows 
but  James  .  Gbahame,  Esq.  Anvo* 
CATE,  HIMSELF,  will  bsrbarously 
scribble  you  to  death,  and  enshroud 
you  in  a  winding-sheet  of  his  own 
pamphleta. 

Mr  Editor,  however  fond  of  person* 
alities  you  learned  folks  in  Edinburgh 
may  be,  instructed  as  you  havi&  been 
in  that  kind  of  lore,  by  ^7  Numbers 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  unquestion- 
H 


58                                   Sonnet  to  John  Carnegie,  Esq,                            (^Aptii 

tbly  the  most  scurrilous  Periodical  of  gabble  and  uplifted  wings,  like  the 

the  day,  such  writings  have,  at  all  gander  aforesaid,  when  some  impatient 

times,  been  most  oflfensive  to  the  bet-  pedestrian  turns  round  suddenly  on 

ter  taste  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  the  *'  feathered  fool,"  and  sends  him 

Of  this  take  the  following  example,  waddling  back,  on  his  great  spky-fi»t. 

Last  summer,  your  excellent  towns-  into  the  dirty  puddle  of  the  village 

woman,  Mrs  Grant,  author  of  so  many  pool,  to  solace  himself  with  his  yellow 

admirable  works,  paid  a  visit  to  a  gen-  billed  paramour, 

tleman's  family  in  this  neighbonrhood.  Had  Dr  Jarvie  attacked  such  a  per« 

All  who  know  her,  and  I  am  proud  to  son  as  this— good  and  well.  But  is  it 
be  of  that  number,  love  her  for  her 
gentle  imd  unassuming  private  charac- 
ter, as  much  as  they  admire  the 
strength  and  originality  of  her  genius. 
Soon  as  it  was  known  that  this  lady 
was  in  our  vicinity,  '*  some  unfeeling 
clown"  began  to  abuse  her  in  the 


so? 

Mr  Editor,  I  have  done.  I  may  wkj 
of  you  what  Cowper  the  poet  said  o£ 
England,  *'  with  all  thy  fiiults  I  lore 
thee  still !"  and  I  may  add,  as  Bums 
the  poet  said  to  the  devil,  "  gif  ye  wad 
tak  a  thought  and  mend,"  that  yoa 


Glasgow  Chronide,  and  to  drag  her,  might  yet  get  over  all  the  little  pecca^ 
day  after  day,  before  the  public,  in  all  dillos  of  yourself  and  the  doctor,  and 
the  wanton  insolence  of  ignorant  bru-  firmly  establish  yourself  in  the  good 
tality.  When  the  Editors  of  that  graces  of  the  people  of  this  city,  who 
paper  were  requested,  in  the  most  (though  I  say  it  that  should  not  sav  it) 
gentle  terms,  to  desist  from  such  un-  are  as  warm-hearted,  upright,  and  in- 
provoked  attacks,  they  printed  in  their  telligent  a  set  of  citizens  as  any  in  the 
volumes  the  request  itself,  as  they    kingdom.  iur.,*,«« 

received  it,  and  then  went  on  more 
grossly  than  ever  insultmg  a  lady ! 
Though  we  pretend  to  no  great  delica- 
cacy  of  feeling  in  this  good  town,  yet, 
believe  me,  that  a  Glasgow  merchant 
has  his  heart  in  its  right  place;  and 
we  all,  learned  (wiU  you  allow  me  to 
use  the  word?)  and  unlearned,  flung 
these  odious  Chronicles  from  our  hands 
with  loathing  and  disgust. 

I  recollect,  however,  that  there  was 
one  person,  even  here  in  our  Glasgow 
coffee-room,  who  seemed  to  deUffht  in 
the  dirty  dulncss  of  the  Chronicle.  I 
think  I  see  him  sitting  in  his  accus- 
tomed chair,  vrith  all  becoming  state- 
Uness  and  pomposity,  like  a  gr^t  gan- 
der that  seats  himself  on  a  heap  of 
addled  eggs,  during  the  absence  of  his 
mate  who  has  laid  them,  and  keeps 
stretching  out  his  long  neck,  gaping 

and  hissing  towards  every  passer-by,     ^  ^  „.  ^_^, . 

as  if  they  cared  for  him,  and  the  snif-  That  loveliest  land  of  Sootia^s  wild 
fling  silliness  of  his  sedentary  oecupa-  Sees  all  iti  long  unchanted  beauties  tbhm, 
tion.  It  is  persons  of  this  stamp  who 
are  most  clamorous  when  attacked 
themselves;  and  I  have  no  doubt, 
that  if  the  hero  of  whom  I  now  speak, 
and  who  kept  daily  rubbinc  his  elbows 
with  the  very  itch  of  chudkling  enjoy- 
ment, extending  his  chest,  and  leaning 
back  his.  broad,  rosy,  grinning  fece 
over  the  vile  insults  heaped  upon  a 
respectable  lady,— I  say,  Mr  Editor, 
^at  such  a  creature,  if  retorted  upon 
himself  with  the  mere  threatening  of 
would  retreat  with  loud 


MUNOO. 


SOKKET  TO  JOHN  CARKSeiE,  ESQ. 

[We  have  received  from  Mr  John  Car- 
negie of  GUsgow,  a  poem,  entitled,  **  Laz^ 
fl0*s  Vale."  It  is,  we  fear,  rather  long  for 
insertion  in  our  Magazine,  though  we  hope 
to  find  room  for  it  soon.  Meanwhile  we 
publish  with  much  pleasure  the  following 
beautiful  Sonnet,  from  a  distinguished  pen, 
to  the  fiaid  of  the  Larga.    Editoe.] 

Sweet  Bard  of  Largo's  Vale !  yetonceagain 
Strike  thatwild  harpof  thine, and  to  the  pie. 
Casting  the  volume  of  its  melody. 
The  Zephyrs  on  their  wings  shall  waft  the 

strain. 
And  the  whole  world  shall  ring  with  Lafgo*a 

Vale. 
Carnegie !  Yes,  the  Muse,  on  bended  knee. 
Shall  wreathe  a  sarland  of  the  brkhtest  dies. 
Ivy  and  laurel  deftly  mixed  for  thee. 
Thou  Bard  of  tender  tears  and  gentle  d^. 
Poet  of  Largs!  in  whose  most  classic  Ime. 


Muse  of  the  West,  go  wipe  thine  ej^cs,  yet  red 
For  Burns;  rejoice,  rejoice.   AB  is  not  fled. 


KEMABKS  ON  THE    "  PETIT  ▼OLOMB 
OF  MOMS.  SAY.* 

Our  duty  to  more  recent  and  indi- 
genous productions  has  led  us  to 
procrastinate,  for  a  few  months,  our 

*  *<  Petit  Volume,  contenant  qodques 
appcr^us  des  Hommes  et  de  la  Soci6t&" 
A  Palis.    1817.    18n«>pp.l76. 
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Renutrks  on  the  *'  Petti  Volume"  of  Mont.  Sa^. 


attentions  to  M.  Say.  It  is  donlitlessy 
as  Milton  says^  **  of  greatest  concern* 
ment  to  hate  a  Tigilant  eye  how  bookes 
demesne  themseWes  as  well  as  men. 
For  bookes  are  not  absolutely  dead 
things,  bat  doe  contain  a  potende  of 
life  in  them,  to  be  as  activs  as  that 
soule  wasy  whose  progeny  they  are ; 
nay,  they  do  preserve,  ss  in  a  yioil,  the 
purest  eflBcsde  and  extraction  of  the 
fiving  inteUect  that  bred  them."  In 
the  case  of  a  writer  like  M.  Say,  all 
this  applies  forcibly,  not  only  from 
the  intrinsic  reason  of  the  thing,  but 
because  of  the  influence  which  a  justly 
great  name  like  his  mav  be  supposed 
to  exert  over-  those  who  read,  not 
menly  that  their  fimdes  may  be 
tickled  with  light  reading,  but  that 
they  nay  receire  an  excitement  to 
deep  thought  from  the  speculations  of 
a  solid  understanding  like  his,  con- 
veyed in  an  attractive  yet  unpre- 
tending form.  Before  the  appearance 
of  his  besntiful  and  profound  Sys- 
tem of  Political  Economy  had  made 
him  fionoas  all  over  Europe,  he  was 
known  to  the  literati  of  France  by  a 
small  woric,  entided,  Olbia,  or  an 
Essay  on  the  Ways  of  improving  the 
Manners  of  a  Naiion,  It  however 
had  more  interest  as  the  initiatory 
thesis  of  an  ingenious,  speculative,  and 
highly  intoiQed  mind,  than  firom  any 
dung  actually  done  in  it  M.  Say 
was  then  (in  die  eighth  year  of  the 
republic)  a  member  of  the  notorious 
Tribunate;  and  that  tract  may  be 
considered  ss  his  mite  to  the  reform 
which  was  at  that  time  the  duef  end 
held  in  view  by  almost  all  the  spe- 
culative spirits  in  France.  Hewaslat- 
teriy  known,  rather  disadvantageously, 
smmiff  ourselves,  ss  the  author  of  a 
pamphlet  On  England  and  the  English, 
which  dealt  mainly  with  our  mistakes 
and  embarassmenu.  Ih  that  tract,  his 
objections  against  our  moral  and  poH- 
tiol  systems  have  been  flippantly,  but 
rather  closely,  summed  up  by  Mr  Hob- 
house.  '*  His  complaint  or  pity  was 
chiefly  directed  towards  us,  because 
we  had  given  a  pension  to  die  family 
of  Nelson^  an  admiral  killed  in  batde ; 
because  tiiere  were  no  workmen  des 
teutres  to  be  seen  in  our  cofieehouses ; 
bepause  the  studies  at  Oxford  were 
un  peu  Gothigues,  and  books  were  get- 
ting so  dear  that  few  could  read ;  be- 
cause there  were  no  people  in  Great 
Britain  idle  by  profession ;  and,  lastly, 
btcanse  we  drank  bad  port" 
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We  have  looked  over  this  Htde  vo« 
lume,  to  see  that  there  be  "  no  offence 
in't"  It  is  something  in  the  style  of 
Bruyere  and  Rochefoucauld,  but  con- 
sists rather  of  remarks  on  tastes,  man- 
ners, and  opinions,  than  of  aphorisms 
tending  to  a  system  of  human  acdon, 
like  Rochefoucauld,— or  sketches  of  a 
period,  and  a  place,  and  a  brilliant 
drdeof  ambidon,  wit,  anddevodon, 
like  Bruyere.  Bruyere  had  lived  much 
about  a  court,  and  was  therefore  very 
minute  and  drcumstantial  in  his  deli- 
neadons  of  character.  He  knew  auri- 
cular confession,  and  had  caught  firom 
it  the  spirit  of  a  prying  power  and  a 
too  indulgentaUowance.  Hewascausdc 
and  fault-finding,  even  to  personalitv, 
in  his  discriminadons.  Rochefoucauld 
had  ndther  patience  ibr  those  who 
were  to  understand  him,  nor  interest 
enough  in  mankind,  generally,  to 
waste  many  words  on  diem.  He  wss 
therefonre  condensed,  enigmatical,  se- 
vere, and  not  unfrequendy  even  mysd- 
caL  M.  Say  is  a  man  of  sdence  snd  of 
the  world,  iull  of  the  light  of  modem 
ideas,  and  much  accustomed  to  see 
things  that  had  been  considered  as 
most  stable  turn  round  on  their  axes 
and  assume  new  complexions.  But« 
for  all  that,  he  has  more  of  die  ines- 
timable qualitv  of  moral  adnuration 
than  dther  of  his  predecessors.  Hjs 
observation  may  possibly  not  have 
been  so  keen  as  theirs;  but  it  has 
been  better — ^for  society  is  better :  and 
if  he  be  not  so  witty  as  they,  nor  have 
such  an  exduaive  power  over  his  ma- 
terials, there  is,  beyond  all  doub.t,  a 
Seat  appearance  of  good  fiuth  about 
m.  His  sense  is  not  only  excellent, 
but  it  is  practical.  It  is  not  ascetic. 
It  does  not  smell  of  the  doister.  It 
is  in  the  manner  of  one  who  cannot 
fadp  sportinff  ideas,  because  he  is  so 
intellectual  diat  he  cannot  be  without 
them.  If  they  do  not  produce  their 
effect  simply^  he  is  quite  convinced 
that  no  singularity  of  enunciation 
could  make  them  niore  valuable  to 
Him,  or  mxxe  useful  to  others. 

Whedier>  after  having  experienced 
more  than  Grecian  suffinring  from  the 
great  evils  with  which  these  times 
abound,  there  be  something  of  reUef 
in  the  very  tide  of  a  litde  book,  we 
cannot  possibly  determine  just  now. 
But  it  is  dear,  at  any  rate,  that  there  ~ 
is  a  great  temptation  to  like,  as  well 
as  to  say,  wise,  and  witt^,  and  agree- 
able things^  in  the  aphonnnatic  shape. 
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eren  though^  fbr  the  sake  of  shortncsB, 
they  are  so  divested  of  breadth  and 
explanation  as  to  expose  them  to  be 
mistaken  fi>r  truisms.  This  enkma- 
tical  way  of  giving  shape  to  an  adven- 
turous thought  or  a  smart  observa- 
tion^ possesses  attractions  for  those 
who  love  the  agreeaUe  mystification 
which  there  is  in  voting  a  moral 
truth  by  way  of  antithesis.  The  exer- 
tion and  the  pleasure  too  consist  in 
couching  it  )n  such  terms  as  cost  just 
so  much  trouble  in  the  apprehension 
as  to  make  it  pass  at  least  for  wisdom, 
under  the  guise  of  a  painiVilly  and 
well-chosen  contrast  There  is  fully 
more  pleasure  and  almost  as  mucn 
utility,  in  hunting  for  the  thought  in 
this  way,  and  adjusting  its  relations 
in  that  glancing  and  rapid  manner 
which  it  incites,  as  there  is  in  the  pos- 
session. One  great  beauty,  too,  is, 
that  the  thought  is  expressed,  and  the 
idea  hit  off,  without  any  after  trouble 
of  trimming  or  garnishing.  The  mode 
speaks  to  our  &ncy ;  /Ae  thing  makes 
a  fVank  demand  on  our  ju^;ment; 
and,  though  it  may  sometimes  ask  too 
much,  yet  we  are  under  no  pain  in 
denying  it;  and,  having  set  it  down 
as  either  incomprehensible  or  ineffec- 
tive, may  pass  on  to  the  next  But 
M.  Say's  mews  must  be  seen. 

**  The  author  who  is  a  man  of  the  world 
and  a  good  feOow  is  larely  known  to  poste- 
rity. ''Does  he  want  knowledge,  or  mind, 
or' talent  ?  No,  certainly ;  but  the  centre  of 
bis  oombipalions'  i^  the  taste  of  his  drde, 
whidi  he  wants  to  nlease.  Obperve,  that  it 
is  the  same  thing  where  the  author  is  a  man 
of  merit,  and  his  priyate  society  remarkable 
for  genios  and  information.  Private  inte- 
rests, attachments  and  mnnions  of  the  mo- 
ment, are  what  each  of^  its  members  has 
constantly  an  ere  to,  and  to  which  he  can- 
not help  attaching  more  importance  than 
they  are  deserving  of.  IThe  world  goes 
round ;  the  present  generation  disappears ; 
other  interests,  new  connexions,  succeed  to 
the  former. See  what  an  immense  ad- 
vantage the  retired  author  possesses!  He 
has  not  received  a  glance  merely  moment- 
axy;  he  has  observed  in  morals,  and  de- 
scribed in  phvsics,  those  natural  relations 
which  never  change,  but  always  interest 

**  Observe  the  mathematician :  he  never 
makes  a  bad  calculation,  nor  ever  forms  a 
just  uiea.  He  always  pushes  his  ideas  to 
thdr  rigorous  consequences,  from  a  false 
principle.  He  calculates  fairly  upon  erro- 
neous obsenrations.  Geometry  only  yields 
natter  for  ealcnlathm  ;  and  the  qualities  of 
the  observer  are  by  no  means  the  same  as 
4hoae  of  the  calculator.    To  arrive  at  truth, 
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the  main  point  is,  to  see  things  independ- 
cndy  of  qileulation ;  not  such  as  we  wish 
them,  but  such  as  they  really  are,— m  mo- 
rals as  in  physics.  Calculate  afterwards,  or 
reason  upon  it,  if  that  pleases  you.  You 
may  a^n  deceive  youxself,  but  you  will 
not  begin  by  deceiving. 

•  •        •        •        • 

**  Moral  philoaopberB  seem  to  believe 
that  sflfiihwesi  and  mterest  direct  astion 
more  than  self-oonoeit  or  vanity.  I  behcve« 
on  the  contrary,  that  vanity  has  more  influ* 
ence,  generally  speaking,  than  selfishneas. 
It  is  enough  to  observe  in  how  many  in- 
stances men  act,  through  vanity,  in  a  man- 
ner opposite  to  thdr  mterests;  from  the 
child,  vexed  by  contradiction  untQ  he  re- 
ftises  his  victuals,  to  the  eoveictgn  prince, 
nwde  to  enact  so  many  folUes  by  dint  of 
flattery,  who  sacrifices  a  countiy  (I  mean 
the  gnrondwork  of  his  power)  to  avenge  an 
insult  in  thegasette. 

•  •        •        •       • 

**  A  translator,  to  understand  the  lan- 
ffuage  which  he  explains,  ought  to  feel  its 
ddicunr  and  beauties.  How  can  he  give  an 
equivalent  for  a  beauty  whidi  he  does  not 
percdve  ?  He  ought  to  write  wdi  fai  his 
own  language,  that  he  may  be  able  even 
to  read.  He  ought  abo  to  have  a  flexible 
turn  for  taking  fomis  analogous  to  thooo 
of  his  modd,  uid  to  know  when  it  is  neoes- 
saiy  to  replaoe  expressions,  ideas,  images, 
by  otliers  conformable  to  the  genius  of  his 
language,  and  which  shall  exdte  in  the 
minds  of  his  readers  sentimento  similar  to 
those  which  the  oriffinai  author  has  laised 
in  hik— After  all  mis,  are  you  surprised 
that  good  tianslaiions  are  so  rare  ? 
f        *        f        •        • 

**  The  cause  of  several  revolutions  has 
nvung  from  the  finances,  commencing  with 
that  of  the  United  States,  which  is  dated 
from  the  duty  on  tea.  So  will  others  come 
again.  Well,  what  do  you  oondude  ?  Shew 
us  a  way  of  preventing  them !  The  way  is 
simple, — ^it  lA  evident, — ^but  1  don't  mean  to 
point  it  out.  Why  so  ?  For  there  is  notlung 
so  foolish  as  to  give  to  all  the  world  a  piece 
of  advice  which  mbody  will  foUoW'  What 
then  ?  Take  it;  one  word  will  do  the  buai- 
neis.      What  w;b  cannot  pnoDucE* 

WITHOUT  TBOUBLE,  Dp  KOT  LET  US 

SPEiiiD  OK  FOLLY.  Add  fomc  accessories 
to  that  Change  the  scene  whenever  you 
please;  give  names  to  the  personages ;  pro- 
pose the  intrigues ;  and,        the  winding  up 

will  be  always  the  same. 

•  •        •        •        • 

**  In  order  to  persuade  in  converution,  it 

*  **  If  any  one  asks  iiom  me  an  exphoi^ 
tion  of  the  words  produce  and  contume^  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  refer  to  a  small  dejinilion^ 
in  two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  a  Treatise 
on  PoUiical  Economy  ;  or,  a  rimpk  Expo^ 
sitioH  of  the  Manner  in  which  Niches  are 
PKODUCED,  DISTftlBUTED,  and  COK* 
SUMKD." 
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is  Dot  oeeensiy  to  efibct  a  co-4>rAntUiim  of 
Hem]  -to  crtakish  a  connected  and  |»>lu- 
ated  aystein«— which  is  the  highest  etrort  of 
wntten  doquenoe.  Pay  more  attention  to 
the  petsQos  you  address  thaa  to  the  sabject. 
Draw  your  aisnment  from  the  opinioiis  of 
Che  penon  spc&en  to,  even  allowing  it  to  be 
done  by  soptusms.  The  persuasion  to  beef- 
fected  is  only  a  mode  of  pereeMng.  €on- 
vcssatton  leqniKs  this  artifice,  in  asnnioh 
as  we  have  to  do  with  sontracted  mindsy— 
widi  pcfsonBl  ftflingi,^»with  prejudices. 
In  wzitiiig  it  is  otherwise.  You  must  ex- 
picas  jfourself  in  the  best  language  you  can 
get.  You  must  be  dearand  candid  toe,  for 
yon  hare  the  impartial  public  for  a  judge* 
and  posterity,  which  is  yet  more  impartial. 
•  "^^        ••        • 

**  Men  aie  made  «f  the  same  stuff,— but 
their  nature  maniftets  itidf  in  difeentwaya. 
Tte  vanity  of  the  savage  connats  in  shewing 
his  tene*  and  in  having  his  body  weU 
daubed  with  uneraseable  spotSf-^wiui  fine 
phioies  OD  Ins  head.  The  vanity  of  the 
Itafian  is  manifested  in  wearing,  if  he  is  . 
able,  laees  on  the  same  parts.  The  vanity 
of  die  Englishman  and  the  Turk  lies  in  not 
compromising  their  national  djgnity,— in 
wB^^dng  themselves  up  in  densnce  and 
gravity,— and,  above  all,  in  never  permtt- 
ting  you  to  believe  that  you  can  be  of  use 
to  them,  or  instruct  or  amuse  them.  They 
qieak,  as  well  as  think,  ill  of  foreigners ; 
uid  diat  which  is  valued  hf  foreigners,  ii 
always  inferior  to  that  which  is  found  among 
themselves, — disdainful  rilence,  large  strides, 
and  a  supercilious  inattention  to  what  is 
pasnog  under  their  eyes.  The  vanity  of 
the  Picnch  is  not  so  exclusive.  Without 
seeking  to  humiliate  others,  they  love  to  dis- 
^y  the  advantages  the?  have,  and  some- 
times even  those  which  they  have  not ;  and 
if  convicted  of  boasting,  they  laug^  ampng 
the  first,  provided  you  do  not  affect  to  hum- 
hie  them.  Render  jusdce  to  Uieir  bravery, 
and  an  will  be  forgiven. 

**  An  Indian  meeting  with  a  Bramin, 
asked  him,  *  what  is  it  that  supports  the 
'  1  ?'  ignoratU  fdiow  !  where  do  ytm 
t  from$  Uiion  elephant  I  The  arror 
V  of  philoMp^  has  lejt  you  in  uncer-^ 
l^mip  s  and  I  tell  you  truUi  at  once, — And 
the  other  thanked  him,  as  if  he  had  receiv- 
ed a  bcncuL 

These  may  suffice  as  niedmens  of 
the  spirit  and  execution  of  this  Little 
Book.  Any  person  who  may  take  it 
up  wiU  find  much  to  amuse  and  in- 
terest, and  nothing  to  fatigue  or  dis- 
gust him.  Those  who  are  of  a  re- 
flecting and  speculative  turn  can  get, 
in  some  of  its  remarks  on  life^  man- 
ners, and  literature,  enough  to  excite 
them  to  very  serious  thought.  M.  Say 
belongs  to  a  class  of  men  ibr  whom 
jre  have  g^r^t  esteem^  and  whose  nu« 
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merons  virtues,  as  well  as  faculties, 
we  wish  we  could  adequately  dispky. 
We  beg  leave  to  say  a  few  words  on 
what  seem  to  be  the  distinctive  points 
of  their  character  as  men  of  letters  and 
sentiment. 

They  are  all  eool-heoided  men,  with 
little  imagination,  and  no  great  quick- 
ness of  apprehension, — but  so  clear  in 
the  ideas  which  they  receive,  that  thev 
never  lose  sight  of  them  if  they  think 
them  worth  retaining, — ^nor  mistake 
one  of  their  relations  when  they  come 
to  amdv  them.  They  are  uniformly 
attadied  to  knowledge,  and  submit  to 
such  labour  in  its  pursuit  as  to  appear 
to  like  it  in  most  instances  merely  for 
its  own  sake.  They  would  study  on, 
if  it  ware  for  notmng  else  than  the 
gratification  of  a  vigorous  and  endur- 
uog  propensity  to  mental  exercise, 
which  acts  with  a  springiness  and  ef- 
fect, that  read  hard  lessons  to  the  ima- 
ginative men  of  fine  taste  and  quick 
welings,  who  have  in  you'th  cultivated 
their  moral  afl^tions  more  than  their 
intellectual  faculties.  They  are  emi- 
nently calculated  to  excel  in  the  accu- 
rate sdenoes.  They  are  more  actuat- 
ed, in  their  exertions  and  inquiries, 
by  ideas  of  utility,  than  by  that  unde- 
fined ambition,  which,  although  it  be 
often  of  the  unproductive  kind,  lingers, 
with  the  bust  remains  of  their  scholas- 
tic enthusiasm,  .about  men  of  a  litera- 
ry turn,  even  to  a  pretty  late  neriod  of 
hfe.  In  short,  every  thing  that  they 
say,  or  thmk,  or  do,  bears  about  it  evi^- 
dent  marks  of  "  appropriate  probity, 
appropriate  inteUectual  aptitude,  and 
appropriate  active  talent." 

They  are  greatly  more  improveable 
than  men  oi  fimcy  and  feeling, — and 
without  seeming  to  be  elated,  or  con- 
scious of  any  internal  excitement,—- 
make  progresses  in  taste,  as  well  as 
on  the  boundless  road  of  mere  know-r 
ledge,  which  would  astonish  any  one 
who  observes  narrowly  and  compares 
attentively. 

Such  is  the  influence  of  a  well  bal- 
anced self-possession,  even  on  the  mere 
forms  of  expression,  that  they  some- 
times snatch,  bv  chance  as  it  were,  *'  a 
grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art."  The 
charm  of  unexpectedness  thus  produc- 
ed, when  we  join  to  it  the  mil  and 
easy  sequence  of  their  ideas,  enables 
them,  as  they  already  are  the  heartieist 
of  writers,  to  become,  on  occasions, 
without  appearing  even  to  attempt  it, 
the  most  pleasing  also.    T^ey  are  % 
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from  being  enemies  to  pleasantry. 
They  rather  seem  to  relish  jokes  with 
a  zest,  which  would  be  astonishing,  if 
one  did  not  recoUect  that  the  cause  of 
this  probably  is,  that  their  habits  of 
close  application  leave  the  mind  in 
such  a  state  as  to  be  more  open  to  any 
thing  smart  or  ridiculous,  which  comes 
easily  and  rapidly  across  it.  Their 
pleasantry  however  has  little  of  the 
manner  of  the  world  about  it  They 
have  more  humour  than  wit.  As  their 
humorous  sallies  partake  rather  of  the 
nattu'e  of  recreations  than  of  exertions, 
they  are  but  little  fastidious  about  the 
channel.  Minds  which  have  been 
braced  up  by  vigorous  habits  of  exer- 
tion, have  also  a  greater  spring  and 
force  in  their  merriment  than  minds 
of  mere  sensibility  or  refinement.  The 
Authors  of  whom  we  speak  are  not 
likely  to  be  nic«  of  risking,  in  their 
convivial  eloquence,  a  few  fescenine* 
freedoms  and  lax  figures  of  conception. 
They  never  apparently  give  way  to 
that  vain  and  delusive  stinginess  and 
sensitive  caution  which,  after  a  few 
years  of  confident  hopings  and  unre- 
served trustings,  men  of  feeling  and 
fancy  are  forced  to  adopt  in  self-de- 
fence. They  have  always  suffered  less 
from  ridicule,  too,  than  these  men, — 
and  live,  therefore,  less  habitually  un- 
der the  fear  of  that  grinding  scourge. 
•  They  can  also  afford  to  be  more  can- 
»  did  tlien  vehement  and  fanciful  men. 
They  have  not  expected  more  from 
the  world  than  the  world  can  at  any 
time  give, — and  have  thus,  perhaps, 
fewer  generous  errors  to  regret  than 
the  others.  But,  at  all  events,  their 
doctrine  of  utility  has  taught  them  to 
economise  the  exertions  of  intercourse  : 
and  directness  of  purpose  is  held  with 
them  to  infer  directness  of  means. 
Their  vigour  is  not  wasted  by  the  fires 
of  eloquence ;  nor  is  their  attention 
distracted  by  a  nice  regard  to  the  more 
delicately  poised  beauties  of  expression. 
While  it  is  a  peculiar  feature  of  their 
character  that  they  always  know  how 
far,  and  for  how  much,  they  can  draw 
on  their  knowledge,  they  gain  an  ad- 
ditional power  and  vantage-ground,  by 
being  enabled  to  adjust  their  means 
and  their  facidties.    Their  powers  are 

•   it  Fescennina  per  hunc  invecta  licentia 

morem 
Vpreibus  altemis  opprobria  rusdca  ftiit, 
Ltbertasque  KCUTrcntis  accepta  per  annos 
l.tuit  amabiUter.*'    Uoret,  Ep,  ad  August 
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thus  set  free,  and  they  can  do  a  great 
deal  more  in  the  way  of  judgment  than 
men  with  wavward  ima£;inations  and 
fancies,  whicn  are  too  often  coming 
thick  on  them,  with  teazing  distrusts 
of  their  capacities,  and  perplexing  es- 
timates of  occasions.  Tneir  works  are 
not  composed  with  that  eager  haste 
which  characterizes  men  of  sanguine 
temperamen ts.  Their  opin tons  are  not 
expessedwith  that  ardency,  or  warmth, 
or  provoking  amour  propre,  whidi  at- 
taches to  the  opinions  of  men  of  more 
sensitive  natures.  They  know  very  well 
that  opinions  which  are  to  last  are  not 
personal  but  general.  Of  course,  they 
would  never  think  of  propagating  be^ 
lief  by  fire  and  swora.  But  they  go 
fiirther  than  this,  and  a  step  farther 
than  many  of  the  best  hearts  can  go ; 
for  they  never  attempt  to  cram  down  a 
sentiment  or  a  dogma,  by  a  bustling 
vigour,  in  the  circle  of  their  immedi- 
ate influence.  They  do  not  love  die 
spectacle  of  a  muscular  man,  strongly 
agitated  with  the  fervour  of  belief,  en« 
fordng  or  maintaining  it  to  the  incon- 
venience of  the  nervous  systems  which 
arc  nearest  to  him.  All  this  is,  be- 
cause the  empire  of  judgment  is  com- 
plete in  them. 

Thus  we  find  the  beautiful,  the  uni- 
versal, though  humbling  principle  of 
compensation  asserted  through  ail  the 
various  chances  that  make  up  the  sum 
of  moral  existence,  and  modify  the  ac- 
tion of  physical  causes.  The  man  of 
fancy  is  checked  in  his  fine  bursts  of 
conception  by  shortcomings  of  judg- 
ment. The  cool-headed  thinker  la 
rewarded  for  his  comparative  passive- 
ness  of  existence,  by  fullness  of  con- 
viction, and  the  delights  of  complete- 
ness and  simplicity  of  view. 

From  all  this,  it  must  not  be  infer- 
red that  the  men  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking  are  destitute  of  the 
finer  affections,  or  wanting  in  that 
indescribable  kindliness  of  nature,  for 
which,  in  English,  there  is  no  other 
word  than  the  emphatic  and  expressive 
monosyllable — heart.  On  the  contra- 
ry, those  of  them  that  we  know  have 
had  natures  admirably  turned  to  friend- 
ship. If  they  were  not  cold  as  friends, 
neither  were  they  cold  as  patriots. 
We  have  uniformly  found  among 
them  that  settled  love  of  dvil  liberty, 
which  the  best  minds  are  most  apt  to 
venerate  as  the  result  of  conviction, 
and  to  love  as  the  product  of  taste. 
This  too,  was  the  more  valuable,  as 
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it  aeemed  to  flow  firom  a  deliberate  in* 
dttctioii  of  aolid  thoiight, — ^not  from 
any  dieams  of  perfectibility,  but  from 
the  bdief  that,  takii^  human  nature 
as  it  iSy  under  all  the  checks  and  dis- 
advantages which  prevent  it  from  get- 
ting fitir  play,  it  can  never  be  respect- 
aUe»  except  where  civil  liberty  is  well 
anderatood. 

But  we  must  have  a  summing-up 
with  the  author,  of  whom  it  is  our 
more  immediate  business  to  speak  per* 
aonally. 

M.  Say  18  as  correct  and  learned  as 
a  German  compiler ;  and  while  he  has 
that  force  and  precision  which  distin- 
guiiih  ^e  thinkers  of  our  own  country, 
with  as  much  directness  and  honesty  of 
intention  as  the  best  of  them,  he  has  yet 
a  portion  of  the  gayety  and  graceful* 
nesa  of  his  illustrious  countrymen,  who 
wrote  during  the  old  monarchy,  before 
a  republic  and  the  struggles  of  military 
ambition  had,  with  the  occasional  sa- 
crifioe  of  ^ese  qualities,  given  force, 
vdiemence,  and  restlessness,  to  the 
tone  of  French  literature.  There  cer* 
tainly  must  be  something  in  the  opi* 
nion  60  conent  among  the  continental 
literati,  that  the  French  is,  above  all 
otiber  languages,  the  one  most  suited 
fin*  elegant  criticism  and  subjects  of 
the  beats  lettres.  And  this  little  vo* 
lame  is  another  reason  with  us,  for  a  de- 
fierence  to  established  (pinions,  which, 
in  matters  of  taste  at  l^t,  we  are  but 
little  disposed  to  concede  to  them. 


MXTBICAL  VERSrONS  OF  THE  PSALMS. 

The  Psalmody  has  always  formed  an 
essential  part  of  the  sacred  service  in 
the  Protestant  Church.  In  the  follow- 
ing paper,  we  mean  neither  to  enter 
upon  tne  peculiar  nature  of  these  Lyric 
Hymn»— to  discuss  the  various  me- 
thods in  which  this  portion  of  devo- 
tional worship  is  performed — or  to 
enumerate  the  almost  innumerable  at- 
temptflj,  in  Protestant  countries,  to  fur- 
nish appropriate  transladons  for  the 
different  churches.  All  that  we  intend, 
IB  to  give  a  summary  and  collected  view 
of  what  can  now  be  ascertained  respect- 
ing the  Psalmody,  in  so  far  as  its  his- 
tory relates  to  Scotland ; — of  its  first 
introduction  at  the  Reformation: — and 
some  account  of  the  versions  that  have 
since  been  in  use.  Before  tliis  can  be 
done,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  con- 
sider its  primary  introduction  into  the 
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Beformed  Church  of  Geneva^  and  its 
adoption  by  that  of  £agland.;  as  well 
08  to  make  a  slight  mention  of  the 
versions  that  were  first  appointed  for 
their  use.  Scotland  received  the  form 
and  substance  of  her  entire  service 
from  the  one;  and  to  the  other  she 
stands  indebted  for  the  version  which 
long  constituted  the  basis  of  this  de- 
li^tful  portion  of  divine  worship. 

The  singular  fact  has  often  been  re-t 
marked,  of  the  Protestants  owing  the 
use  of  the  Psalmody  to.  a  body  of  men 
fWrni  whom  they  least  might  have  ex- 
pected such  an  obligation.  Clement 
Marot  is  usually  styled  the  Prince  of 
the  Poets  of  France,  or,  to  use  other 
words  (the  commencement  of  the  epi- 
taph which  was  on  his  tomb),  "  Icy 
gist  des  Francois  le  Vii^plle  et  THo- 
mere."  He  certainly  deserves  to  rank 
high  in  the  class  of  Ancient  French 
Poets,  and  is  the  oldest  of  them  whose 
works  can  be  read  vrith  pleasure.  Af- 
ter a  long  residence  in  the  Court  of 
France,  where  his  life  had  been  spent 
in  the  greatest  profligacy,  he  com- 
menced a  translation  of  the  Psalms 
into  French  verse.  This  was  towards 
the  dose  of  1536,  and  in  1539  he  pub- 
lished thir^  (not  the  Jirst  thirty,  as 
they  stand  in  the  regular  order,  as  has 
been  said,  but  merely  thirty  in  point 
of  number)  of  the  Psalms,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Francis  I.,  bearing  the 
sanction  of  the  Sorbonne,  that  they 
contained  nothing  contrary  to  sound 
doctrine.  The  reception  they  met 
with  was  favourable  in  the  highest 
degree,— *the]f  eclipsed  the  brilliancy 
of  his  madngals  and  sonnets,— and 
repeated  editions  were  called  for ; 
while  they  were  sung  in  public  and 
in  private  with  the  most  rajpturous 
delight.*  They  certainly  received  at 
that  time  an  undue  share  of  praise  and 
admiration.  From  Ids  own  testimony 
it  appears  he  was  encouraged  to  com- 
plete the  versification  of  the  whole,  by 
the  king  himself. 

Puis  que  voulez,  que  le  poursoivre  6  sire, 
L*oeuTTe  Royal  du  Psaultier  commence,  &e. 

*  Hawkins's  Histoiy  of  Music,  vol.  3. ; 
and  Warton*8  History  of  English  Poetry, 
voL  3. — Hawkins,  in  particular,  gives  a  re- 
markable account  of  the  enthusiasm  which 
they  excited  in  the  Frcndi  court  The 
king,  and  each  of  his  courtiers,  chose  one, 
which  they  delighted  to  sing  as  their  fa- 
vourite air.  Before  this,  they  bad  been  a* 
dapted  to  suiuUe  melodies. 
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Suspected^  however^  of  secretly  &- 
vouring  Lutheran  principles,  for  his 
safety  be  was  forced  to  leave  his  na^ 
tive  country,  when  he  retired  to  Ge- 
neva. There,  after  residing  fi>r  some 
time,  it  is  said,  ibr  a  cause  of  a  very 
difi^nt  kind,  he  was  obliged  to  fly 
rather  hastily;  he  returned  back  to 
France,  and  was  again  received  into 
fiivour.  Marot  did  not  live  to  finish 
the  task  he  undertook,  as  he  only 
added  other  twenty  to  the  number  he 
first  published..  The  current  belief 
If,  that  he  first  was  directed  to,  and 
assisted  in,  this  employment,  by  his 
friend  Vatablus,  Professor  of  Hebrew 
in  Paris,  who  frumished  him  with  a 
Latin  translation,  fie  this  as  it  may, 
it  was  no  doubt  an  exercise  of  ms 
powers,  better  fitting  bis  advanced 
age,  and  more  becomii^  his  religious 
sentiments,  than  the  sulgecta  of  his 
Muse  in  his  earlier  years.  Baillet, 
and  other  critics,  ima«ne,  thai  at  this 
time  he  had  renounce!  his  gallantry ; 
and  they  consider  what  he  performed, 
or  intend^  to  finish,  as  a  token  of  re- 
pentance, and  an  act  of  contrition  for 
the  follies  of  his  youth,  and  the  ex« 
cesses  of  his  life.     His  death  took 

Elace  in  1546;  but,  alas!  he  died  as 
e  had  lived— in  the  most  unlicensed 
debauchery. 

This  version  accorded  with  the  sen- 
timents of  Calvin,  who  published  an 
edition,  during  Marot's  life,  (of  the 
fifty  Psahns,  in  U43,)  with  a  ivefiu», 
addressed ''  to  all  Christians  anclLovers 
of  the  Word  of  God."  Indeed,  it  ia 
supposed  considerably  to  have  aided  in 
forwarding  his  views;  and  that  by  it  he 
sought  to  effectuate  a  change  in  this 
part  of  divine  worship,  by  introducing 
the  practice  of  singing  the  Psalmody, 
and  in  making  it  a  stated  nortion  of 
the  Protestant  Service.  These  sup- 
positions may  be  carried  too  f^,  but 
still  they  may  bear  some  truth.  The 
choral  anthons  (or  musical  compo- 
sitions, sung  in  different  parts)  of  the 
'  Catholics,  he  considered  as  too  com- 
plicate and  difficult  fbr  general  use. 
He  finally  adopted  a  practice,  the  sim- 
plicity of  which  corresponded  with 
the  rest  of  his  ecclesiastical  discipline. 
"  For  some  time,"  says  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins, **  Cfdvin  stood  in  doubt  whether 
to  adopt  the  Lutheran  choral  form  of 
singing  in  consonance,  or  to  institute 
a  piain  unisonous  melody,  in  which 
all  might  join :  at  length  he  resolved 
•n  the  latter,  &c.  (vd.  iii.  p.  450.) 
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Before  this,  the  use  of  Marot's  Psalms 
had  been  interdicted  the  Catholics, 
under  the  severest  penalties,  till,  at 
last,  psahn-singing  and  horesy  beoime 
nearly  synonymous. 

At  Cidvin's  request,  the  rest  of  the 
Psalms  were  translated  in  a  similar 
manner  by  Besa;*  when  they  were, 
at  len^,  appointed  to  be  used  in  the 
exercise  of  devotion.  On  the  entire 
version  some  writers  have  bestowed  un- 
qualified commendation,  while  others 
have  spoken  of  it  with  undue  respect. 
We  cannot  agree  with  the  opinion,  that 
these  '^  Canttques  stmt  bimrremeni 
travestis."  Though  it  would  be  out 
of  place  to  dilate  much  on  the  respec- 
tive merits  of  this,  or  any  of  the  ver- 
skms  hereafter  to  be  mentioned,  we 
may  be  indulged  in  hazarding  a  few 
remarks.  The  French  language  is 
universally  allowed  to  be  unfit  fbr  ex- 
pressing the  grandeur  and  sublimity 
so  characteristic  of  the  Psalms  of 
David.  Marot  and  fiesa's  translation 
possesses  great  freedom  and  ease  of 
versificatkm,  with  not  a  small  portioA 
of  beauty  ani  elegance,  but  is  too  par- 
aphrastic And  the  objections  urged 
against  Stemhold's  and  Hqikins's  come 
with  equal,  or  even  additional  finroe, 
namely,  the  frequent  use  of  bw  and 
unmeaning  expressions, — ^the  feeble- 
ness of  diction, — ^the  want  of  energy, 
— as  also,  the  occasional  misoonoeptioa. 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Psalmist.  In 
Marot's  portion,  the  pleasing  naivete 
of  his  style  is  inoomnatible  with  the 
subject,  and  a  forced  and  inefficient 
endeavour  after  the  sublime  is  too  of* 
ten  vifiible.t 


*  This  endre  version  is  8iid«  by  Dr  Bar- 
ney, originally  to  have  been  pobiiihed  at 
Stnsbui^,  in  1545;  while  Sc&ebier,  in 
hu  life  of  Beza,  infomu  us,  his  pordoti  was 
not  oomideted  till  about  eighteen  years  after 
that  date. 

•f*  The  Psalms  have  at  subsequent  periods 
been  frequently  pat  into  a  metrical  fomi  by 
other  Frendi  poets.  That  of  PhiUippe  des 
Portet,  if  among  the  most  remarkabliB,  It 
possesses  merit,  so  fiff  at  metre  is  concerned* 
but  is  also  much  too  paraphrastic ;  the  vei^ 
spirit  and  substance  often  evaporates  in  his 
attempts  to  fill  up  a  stanza  with  smooth  flow- 
ing words.  There  was  another  panmhrase 
mnde  by  A.  Godeau,  Paris,  104b,  4to,  of 
which,  according  to  Du  Pin  (not  the  most 
impartial  or  best  informed  writer),  ••  les  pro* 
testans  n*ont  pas  fidt  difficult^  de  sen  aenrir, 
a  la  place  de  la  tradoefion  de  MaM^  qui 
paioissoit  oonsacv6e  paraii  euz.'* 


i«is.:i 


JfefHool  Fersian  (fthe  Psalms, 


The  Refbmatioiii  in  the  Church  of 
£i^Iaiid  fbr  a  time  was  productiye  of 
a  great  alteration  in  the  general  sys- 
tem of  study ;  and  brought  about  a 
decided  change  in  the  character  and 
subjects  of  our  poetry.  Metrical  trans- 
iations  of  parts  of  the  Scriptures  were 
the  usual  themes  chosen;  while  en- 
thusiasm and  devotion  usurped  the 
places  i:^  inspiration  and  genius.  The 
Psalmody  was  introduced  into  the 
English  Church  after  the  example  of 
that  of  Geneva:  The  timely  appear- 
ance of  Stemhold's  translation  of  part 
of  the  Psalmsy  afforded  the  means  of 
getting  a  perfect  version  of  the  whole, 
every  way  adapted  to  general  use.* 

Stemhold  only  lived  to  complete 
about  a  third  of  the  whole.  His  trans- 
lations were  printed  by  themselves  in 
a  separate  fbrm ;  ana,  like  JMarot's, , 
the  praise  they  received  induced  him  * 
to  resolve'  on  translating  the  rest ;  as 
appears  from  his  dedication  of  those 
he  did  publish,  inscribed  to  King  Ed- 
ward. There,  he  says,  '^  Seeing  that 
yonre  tender  and  godly  zeale  dooeth 
more  ddigbt  in  the  holye  songes  of 
veritie  then  in  any  fayned  rymes  of 
vanytie,  I  am  encouraged  to  trauayle 
furuer  in  the  said  /booke  of  Psalms, 
&C.  And  yf  I  maye  perceyue  youre 
maiesUe  wyDynglye  to  accept  my  wyl 
herein,  where  my  doyng  is  no  tnanke 
worthy,  and  to  favour  so  this  my  be- 
ginning, that  my  labour  be  acceptable 
in  perfourming  the  residue,  I  shall 
endeuoure  myself  with  diligence,  not 
only  to  enterpryse  that  wnich  better 
learned  ought  more  iustlye  to  doe,  but 
also  to  perfourme  that  without  £&ulte, 
which  your  maiestie  will  receyue  with 
iuste  tnanke." 

The  poets  (if  such  a  name  they  are 
suflbrcd  to  get)  who  chiefly  contri- 
buted, beades  John  Hopkins,  to  com- 
plete the  adopted  version  begun  by 
Thomas   Stemhold,    were,    William 
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Whittyngham,  Thomas  Norton,  and 
Williun  Kethe.  There  were  others 
who  furnished  a  quota,  but  it  is  not 
our  wish  unnecessary  to  dilate  on  this 
point.* 

Hopkins  would  seem  to  have  acted 
as  editor  in  the  first  complete  edition 
that  was  printed  by  John  Daye,  in 
1/*6S.  Some  thai  had  previously  been 
printed  in  this,  he  revised  and  altered, 
or  replaced  with  others.  The  early 
editions  are  found  to  vary  considerably 
with  each  other,  but  no  full  and  ac- 
curate notice  of  these  variations  has 
vet  been  given.  In  this  edition,  at 
length,  like  that  of  its  French  proto- 
type^ they  received  musical  accom- 
paniments,—the  Psalms  being  set  to 
simple  or  unisonous  melodies,  to  ren- 
der them  fit  for  public  service, — and 
the  entire  version  was  joined  as  a  ne- 
cessary addition  to  the  English  Li- 


*  Before  this  time,  some  of  the  Psalms, 
and  odier  povtions  of  the  Scriptures,  were 
tTsnslatfd  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  and  his 
fiieiid.  Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  And  about  the 
same  time,  various  versions  of  the  Psalter  ap- 
peared, by  Robert  Crowley,  William  Hun- 
nis,  Jahn  Hall,  and  other  English  poets. 
SniTcy  and  Wyatt's,  however,  are  the  only 
that  merit  nmdi  praise.  And  these  have 
laidy  become  more  accessible  to  the  pnblic 
in  the  hugdy^nderous  edition  of  their 
works,  by  Dr  Nott  The  Penitential 
Psdms  (as  they  are  called),  by  Wyatt, 
woe  first  pKmed  in  1M9. 
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e  long  and  critical  account  of 
Sternhold  and  Hopkins's  Psalms,  given 
by  Warton,  has  been  highly  praised. 
On  this,  as  on  almost  every  otner  topic, 
we  have  to  lament  his  oversight  and 
want  of  accuracy,  which  would  seem 
to  be  the  inseparable  attendant  of  his 
otherwise  admirable  work.  His  ac- 
count of  this  version  is  almost  whol- 
ly derived  (and  that' without  due  ac- 
knowledgment) from  his  predecessor. 
Sir  John  Hawkins.  Nor  do  we  con- 
sider his  .sentiments  (judicious  and 
sensible  as  they  generally  are)  to  de- 
serve over-much  regard;  for  he  is 
unduly  prejudiced  against,  not  only 
the  translators  of  this  version,  but  the 
whole  class  of  those  who  imitated  tlieir 
example;  those,  to  wit,  whom  he 
speaks  of  as  indulging  "  in  a  species 
of  poetry,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  which  . 
even  impoverishes  prose,  or  rather,  by 
mixing  the  style  of  prose  with  verse, 
and  of  verse  with  prose,  destroys  the 
character  and  effect  of  both," — or  those 
he  designates  as  "  the  mob  of  religious 
rhymers,  who,  from  principles  of  the 
most  unfeigned   piety,  devoutly  la- 

*  It  might  make  a  small  but  curious  vo- 
lume, and  not  wholly  destitute  of  interest, 
to  give  a  distinct  history  of  tiiis  version,  its 
aumors,  the  ehan^  it  successively  under- 
went, and  the  various  multiplication  of  im- 
pressums  that  are  known  stiA  to  exist  On 
this,  nothing  satisfactory  has  yet  been  done, 
if  we  except  a  partial  attempt  in  an  ac 
count  of  tlvee  of  the  earlier  impressions,  to 
be  found  in  the  pages  of  the  Censura  Lite- 
raria,  voL  x.  p.  o. 
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boured  to  darken  the  lustre,  and  ener- 
vate the  force,  of  the  divine  pages*" 
Warton's  dislULe  to  this  version,  arose 
not  so  much  fiom  contempt  of  its  po- 
etical merits,  as  from  his  disinclination 
to  the  use  of  the  Psalmody, — or  the  in- 
troduction of  a  version  at  all,  into  the 
service  of  the  English  Church.  The 
following  are  some  of  his  reflections, 
which  are  followed  by  a  few  extracts, 
to  establish  the  truth  of  his  assertions. 

*«  It  is  oertain  (Whanon  rcmaiki)  that 
every  attempt  to  dothe  the  Sacred  Scriptuie 
in  verse  will  have  the  eflfea  of  presenting 
and  debasing  the  dignitjr  of  the  original ; 
but  this  general  inconvenience,  arising  from 
the  nature  of  things,  was  not  the  only  diffi- 
culty which  our  vmifiers  of  the  Psalter  had 
to  encounter,  in  common  with  all  other 
writers  em|Jioyed  on  a  similar  task,  allowing 
^  the  state  of  our  language  in  the  middle 
of  the  sixteenth  sentrty,  they  mear  to 
have  been  but  little  qualified  either  by  genius 
or  aoooinpUshments  for  poetical  composition. 
It  is  for  tms  reason  that  they  have  produced 
a  translation  entirely  destimte  of  elegance, 
spirit,  and  propriety ;  the  truth  is,  that  they 
undertook  this  work  not  so  much  from  an 
ambition  of  literary  toe,  or  a  consdousness 
of  abilities,  as  from  motives  of  piety,  and  in 
compliance  with  the  cast  of  the  times.  I 
presume  I  am  communicating  no  very  new 
criticism,  when  I  observe,  that  in  every  part 
of  this  translation,  we  are  disgusted  wim  a 
languor  of  versification,  and  a  want  of  com- 
mon prosody ;  the  most  exalted  efiuaions  of 
thanksgiving,  and  the  most  sublime  ima- 
geries oif  the  divine  Majesty,  are  lowered  by 
a  coldness  of  conception,  weakened  by  fri- 
gid interpolations,  and  disfigured  by  a  po- 
verty of  phraseokgy.*' 

However  fbrdble  these  opinions  of 
Warton,  and  strong  his  objections 
may  seem  to  be,  we  can  oppose  them 
witn  those  of  another  critic,  who,  it 
will  be  allowed,  was  as  fldly  compe- 
tent, from  his  learning  and  judppnaent, 
aa  well  as  his  labours  on  this  very 
portion  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  to 
appreciate  its  merits  with  fiiimess  and 
candour.  - 

The  following  are  the  just  and  suit- 
able remarks  of  Bishop  Horsley : 

**  The  metrical  version  of  the  old  Singing 
Psalms,  by  Stemhold  and  Ho^uns,  is  not 
(he  says)  what  I  believe  it  is  now  generally 
supposed  to  be,  nothing  better  than  an  awk- 
WMU  versiflcation  of  a  former  English  tran- 
dation ;  it  was  an  ori^nal  translation  from 
the  Hebrew  text,  earlier,  by  many  years, 
than  the  prose  translation  in  the  Bible ;  and 
all  that  are  in  any  dcsree  paraphrastic,  as 
all  in  verse  in  some  oiegrec  must  be,  it  is 
the  best  and  most  exact  we  have  to  put  in- 
to the  hands  of  tlie  common  people.  The 
authon  of  this  venion  oonndered  the  verse 
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meidy  as  a  ooatrivaace  to  aadit  the  me- 
mory. They  wen  little  studious  of  their 
numbers,  or  the  degance  of  their  diction  ^ 
but  they  were  solidtous  to  give  the  frill  and 
precise  sense  of  the  Sacred  text,  aooordixig 
to  the  best  of  their  judgment ;  and  their 
judgment,  with  the  exception  of  some  few 
passages,  was  vtxj  good ;  and  at  the  same 
time  Uiey  adhered  scrupuloady  to  the  let- 
ter, they  contrived  to  express  it  in  audi 
terms  as,  like  the  origind,  might  point 
clearly  the  spiritud  meaning.  It  was  a 
change  much  for  the  worse,  when  the  ped- 
antry of  pretenders  to  taste  in  hteraiy  com- 
position, thrust  out  this  excellent  transla- 
tion from  many  of  our  Churdies,  to  make 
room  for  what  still  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
New  Vernon,  that  of  Tate  and  Brady, 
which,  in  many  places  where  the  Old  Ver- 
non is  just,  accurate,  and  dignified  by  its 
simnlidty,  is  cardess  and  inadequate,  and, 
in  tae  poverty  and  littleness  of  its  style,  con- 
temptible. The  innovation,  when  it  was 
first  attempted,  was  opposed,  though  in  the 
end  unsuccessfully,  by  the  soundest  divines* 
the  most  accomplished  sdiolars,  and  the 
men  of  the  tmest  taste,  at  that  thne,  in  die 
seat  of  authority  in  the  Churdi  of  England. 
It  will  be  an  alteration  still  more  for  the 
worst,  if  both  these  versions  should  be  made 
to  give  place  to  another  of  later  date,  de- 
parting still  farther  from  the  strict  letter  of 
the  text,  and  compensating  its  want  of  ac- 
curacy by  nothing  better  than  the  meretri- 
cious ornaments  of  modem  poetiy.** 

Sternhold  and  Hopkins'  version,  as 
remarked  by  Bishop  Hordey,  was  dis- 
placed by  what  is  still  called  the  New 
Version.  This  was  the  joint  produc- 
tion of  Dr  Nicholas  Brady  and  Na«- 
ham  Tate,  and  received  the  royal  li- 
cense, appointing  it  to  be  used  in 
churches,  December  3,  1696.* 

*  It  would  be  a  hopdess  task,  i^id  unprofit- 
able, to  undertake  «  spedficttion  of  the  va- 
rious attempts  to  render  the  Psdms  into  me- 
tre. Portums,  indeed,  occur  in  the  cdlected 
works  of  almost  all  the  EngUah  poets,  aad« 
wonderful  to  say,  are  usualrr  attanded  with 
a  similar  want  of  success.  We  may,  how- 
ever, cursorily  notice  those  who,  in  the  ver^ 
sification  of  certain  Psdms,  or  in  compoeinft 
origind  Hymns  and  Sacred  Songs,  have  had 
the  best  success,  and  are  most  worthy  of 
praise.  These  are,  Surrey  and  Wyatt,  Sir 
Philip  Sidney,  I^rd  Bacon,  Sir  Edward 
Sandys,  Withers,  Dodd,  Habington,  SlaU 
yer,  Ravenscroft,  Milton,  Cowl^,  Black- 
more,  Addison,  and  Lo^ui.  And  ef  the 
more  remarkable  translations  of  the  entire 
Psdter,  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  over 
in  silence,  we  may  mention  those  by  Bishop 
Parker,  Bishop  King,  George  Sandys,  Sir 
John  Denham,  Rouse,  and  Dr  Watts, 
Bishop  Parker's  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  ita 
curiosi^  and  great  ranty;  it  was  printed 
for  private  use,  andis  chanctenida  by  a  de* 
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ficiency  of  freedom,  fhim  a  want  of  pnedoe 
in  wiitiiig  Knriinh  vencf*  Bishop  Kli^  s 
is  asid  to  be  ciegiiit,  but  devoid  of  nrapH- 
cjly.  Of  Boose^s  we  dull  hare  cie  long 
€cawon  to  speak  at  greater  length.  Dcn« 
fassnandWattiansaffictentlTlmown;  and 
dwt  by  Sandys  has  always  been  admixed* 
He  was  **  one  of  the  most  harmonions  ver- 
sifios  of  his  age;'*  and  hit  trsnslatKin  of 
tbe  Pnfans,  m  vaxiety  and  harmony  of 
Terse*— fordcgsttoeand  sweemesiof  lythm, 
may  yet  bear  competition  with  any  that  can 
be  bioii^  la  the  tiiaL  Dr  Barney's  opi- 
nioBof  ttiB»  that  he  <*  pot  the  Fsslms  mto 
better Tsne than  they ereriq^pearsd  in  be- 
Ibn  or  sineei*'  It  was  first  printed  in  an 
elegant  little  Tolume,  at  London,  hi  1636, 
rntrodnoed  with  the  foUowinjg  beautiful  ad- 
drcMtotfae  King: 

**  Oft  gmver  Muse  f^om  her  long  Dresma 

awakes; 
Pcneian  Groves,  and  Cirrha*8  Caves  fonakes : 
Imnir*d  with  nale,  she  dimes  th*  iBthercall 

Hills 
Of  Solyma,  where  bleeding  balm  distiBs ; 
Where  Trees  of  Life  unfading  Youth  assme. 
And  Living  Waten  all  Diieaies  aire ; 
When  the  Sweet  Siager,  m  ccslestiall  Laies, 
Song  Id  his  solemn  Harp  Iehovah*s  paise. 
From  that  fidne  Temple,  on  her  wings,  she 

bcaxes 
Those  HeavenlyRaptoresto  your  eaoed  eartss 
Not  that  her  Mre  and  humble  feet  aspire 
To  mount  the  Threshold  of  th'  hsnnonious 

Quire; 
But  diat  at  ones  she  mi^t  Oblations  bring 
To  God;  and  Tribute  to  a  god>like  Kin^ 
And  sines  no  nsimw  Verse  such  Mystenes, 
Deep  sense;  and  high  Expresnons  could 

compBse, 
Her  laboring  Wings  a  lai^  oompesse  flie^ 
And  Poesie  resolves  with  roese : 
Lest  she,  who  in  the  Orient  dearly  rose, 
Should  in  your  Western  World  obscurdy 

dose." 
To  point  oat  the  PSafans  most  entitled  to 
notice  would  be  diflkult,  as  they  all  parw 
take  of  die  same  harmonious  spirit  We 
have  sslected  two,  bdwevar,  as  a  specanen, 
our  limits  not  admitting  more,  else  we  had 
also  gtven  the  18th  and  78th.  Some  other 
extracts  are  to  be  found  in  Mr  EUis^s  ad- 
mirable work,  **  Spedmens  of  English 
Poetry." 

Psalm  xc. 

«•  0  Thou  the  Father  of  us  all. 
Our  rcfiige  from  th'  OiiginaH; 

That  wert  our  God,  before 
The  aery  Mountaines  had  their  bbth» 
^  fkbridce  of  the  peopled  Earth ; 

And  art  loa  svermofcw 


But  fraile  man,  daily  dying,  must 
At  thy  Command  retume  to  Dust : 

Or  should  he  ages  kst; 
Ten  thousand  yeeres  are  in  thy  sight 
But  like  a  quadrant  of  the  Nig^t, 

Or  as  a  Day  that's  past. 

He  by  thy  Torrent  swnt  from  hence; 
An  empt?  Dicame,  whidi  mocks  the  Scn^ 

And  from  the  Phansle  flies ; 
Soch  as  the  beauty  of  the  Rose, 
Which  in  the  dewy  Monmg  blows. 

Then  hangs  the  head  and  dies. 

Through  daily  anguish  we  expire  i 
Thy  anger  a  eoosuming  Fire, 

To  our  ofieoces  dueu 
Our  sinnes  (although  by  Ni^t  conceal'd^ 
By  shame  and  feare)  are  all  rereal'd. 

And  naked  to  thy  view. 

Thus  in  thy  wrath  on  yeares  we  spend ; 
And  like  a  sad  discourse  they  end  ; 

Nor  but  to  seventy  hwt : 
Or  if  to  dghty  they  arrive. 
We  then  with  Age  and  Sickncsse  slrivet 

Cut  off  with  winged  haste. 

Who  knowes  the  terror  of  Uiy  vnadi» 
Or  to  thy  dieadfull  anger  hath 

Pn^portion'd  hisdue feare P 
Teach  us  to  number  our  fraile  daies. 
That  we  our  hearts  to  thee  may  raise. 

And  wisdy  sinne  finbeare. 
Lord,  O  how  kn^ !  at  lengdi  relent  I 
And  of  our  miseries  repent ; 

Thy  Eady  Mercy  shew : 
That  we  may  unknowne  comfort  tasta< 
For  those  long  daies  in  sonow  past. 

As  kog  of  joy  bestow. 

The  workes  of  thy  aeeustom'd  Oraos 
Shew  to  thy  Servants,  on  their  race 

Thy  dieaieftill  beames  reflect. 
O  let  on  us  thy  Beauty  shme  I 
Bless  our  attempts  with  aide  divine. 

And  by  thy  Hand  direct." 

Psalm  cxit. 

<«  When  Isiad  left  th'  JBgyptian  Land, 
Freed  from  a  tyrannous  command ; 
God  his  owne  People  sanctifi'd. 
And  he  himselfe  became  their  Guide. 
Th'  amazed  Seas,  this  seeing,  fled ; 
And  Ionian  shrunke  into  his  Head  i 
The  doudy  Mountaines  skipt  like  Rams ; 
The  little  Hils  like  friskinff  hunbs. 
Reooyling  Seas,  what  cana'd  your  dread  ? 
Why,  lordan,  shrunk'st  thou  to  thy  Head  ? 
Why,  Mountaines,  did  vou  sidpHke  Rams? 
And  why,  you  little  Hiis,  like  Lambs  ? 
Earth,  tremble  thou  before  his  Face; 
Before  the  God  of  laoobs  race ; 
Who  tum'd  hard  Rockes  into  a  Lake ; 
When  Springs  tan  ^ty  intrai]ssbn|[e.^ 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  PROPOSED  BILL 
FOB  THE  PROTECTION  OF  BANES 
FOR  SAVINGS  IN  SCOTLAND,  WtTH 
REMARKS. 

[The  greater  part  of  this  statement  origin- 
ally appared  in  the  Dumfiies  and  Galloway 
Courier,  one  of  the  best  conducted  provin- 
cial newspapers  in  this  kingdom.  It  was, 
we  believe,  drawn  up  by  the  Rev.  Henry 
Duncan,  Rutfawell,  a  gentleman  whose 
name  wDl  for  ever  be  honourably  associated 
with  the  establishment  of  Banks  for  Savings 
in  Scotland.  This  gentleman  is  now  in 
Edinbuigh,  preparing  the  bill  alluded  to 
for  ParlLment,  with  the  advice  of  some 
of  our  most  respectable  professional  men. 
We  expect  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an 
argumentative  article  on  the  same  important 
subject  in  our  next  Number.] 

Our  readers  are  probably  aware^  that 
Mr  William  Douglas,  M.  P.  for  the 
Dumfries  district  of  burghs,  has  ob- 
tained leave  to  faring  in  a  bill  fbr  the 
protection  and  encouragement  of  Banks 
for  Savings  in  Scotland.  We  have  now 
before  us  a  copy  of  the  proposed  bill, 
and,  conceiving  the  measure  to  be  of 
great  importance,  as  connected  with 
Uie  welfare  of  the  lower  orders,  we 
are  happy  in  having  an  opportimity  of 
laying  before  the  public  an  abstract  of 
its  provisions  as  follows : — 

1st,  That  persons  who  are  desirous 
of  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  act, 
shall  have  it  in  their  power  to  do  so, 
by  forming  themselves  into  a  society, 
and  getting  their  rules  sanctioned  by 
the  quarter-sessions,  a  copy  of  which 
rules  (either  printed  or  transcribed) 
being  to  be  deposited  with  the  clerk  (^ 
the  ouarter-sessions,  by  whom  it  shall 
be  filed  and  preserved; — ^which  rules 
shall  be  binding  until  they  be  altered 
by  the  society,  and  the  alteration  also 
be  deposited  with  the  said  derk. 

Sd,  That  persons  having  control  and 
direction  in  the  management  of  these 
institutions,  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
any  pecuniary  benefit  on  account  of 
their  services ;  but  this  prohibition  is 
not  to  extend  to  operative  persons  em- 
ployed in  conducting  the  business,  who 
may  receive  such  salaries  and  emolu- 
ments as  the  rules  shall  prescribe. 

3d,  That  no  depositor  diall  be  en- 
titled to  claim  the  benefit  of  this  act 
for  more  than  a  limited  sum. 

4th,  That  all  persons  who  shall 
have  deposited  money  in  a  Wk  for 
savings,  on  their  own  account,  shall, 
on  withdrawing  their  money,  be  enti« 
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tied  to  give  a  dischaige  to  the  ba&k, 
notwithstanding  their  disability  in  law 
to  act  for  themselves. 

5th,  That  treasurers  and  other  of- 
fice-bearers through  whose  hands  the 
money  belonging  to  the  society  may 
pass,  shall  be  obliged  to  find  security 
for  their  intromissions,  to  such  amount 
as  the  r^^tions  of  the  institution 
reauire,  and  that  on  this  security  le« 
gal  diligence  may  be  done. 

6th,  That  the  persons  appointed  by 
the  society  to  act  as  trustees  for  the 
time  being,  may  bring  or  defend  ac- 
tions in  name  of  the  institution  in  a 
court  of  law,  and  that  such  actions, 
for  sums  not  exceeding  £20,  shall  be 
brought  before  the  Justice  of  Peace  . 
Court* 

7th,  That  no  friendly  society  shall 
have  a  power  to  expel  any  of  its  mem- 
bers on  account  of  such  members 
having  lodged  money  in  a  bank  for 
savings. 

8th,  T)iat  depositors  may  bequeath 
their  deposits  by  any  written  docu- 
ment, however  informal,  orovided  it 
be  executed  in  presence  of  tne  minister 
ix  an  elder  of  the  parish  in  which  they 
reside. 

9th,  That  the  deposits  of  bastards 
may  be  bequeathed;  but,  ifnoibe^ 
queathed,  shidl  belong  to  the  mother 
or  her  relatives. 

10th,  That  the  managers  of  each  sav- 
ing bank  shall  be  the  sole  judges  of 
the  evidence  of  propinquity  in  cases  of 
unbequeathed  deposits,  having  it  in 
their  power  to  ap^y  to  the  sherifi^  fisr 
advice ;  and  that  a  schedule  shall  be 
carefiiliv  drawn  up,  exhibiting  the  de- 
scent or  personal  property  by  the  rules 
of  common  law,  according  to  the  diflfer- 
ent  d^rees  of  propinquity;  which  sche- 
dule shall  be  annexed  to  the  regula- 
tions of  every  society  taking  the  benefit 
of  this  act,  and  shall  be  the  rule  by 
which  managers  shall  be  guided  in 
paying  over  unbequeathed  money  to 
the  heirs  of  deceased  depositors. 

11th,  That  no  confirmation  shall  be 
required  to  be  expede  on  account  of 
unbequeathed  deposits,  and  that  the  tax 
on  succession  shall  be  dispensed  with. 

19th,  That  unclaimed  deposits  shall, 
after  a  certain  period  and  due  adver- 
tisement, become  the  property  of  the 
institution,  and  be  applied  in  defray- 
ing its  expenses,  &c. 

13th,  That  all  bills,  bonds,  and 
other  transactions  of  the  society,  shall 
be  exempted  from  stamp  duty. 
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nth,  That  the  managen  shall  be 
fireed  frpm  reaponaibilitT  when  the 
mooey  of  dqpoaitors  is  lodged  in  the 
bank  prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the 
society. 

On  perusing  this  abstract,  the  reader 
will  obaerve,  that  there  is  nothing 
comjmUory  in  any  of  the  clauses;  it 
being  proposed,  as  Mr  Douglas  states 
in  hia  ^leech,  "  that  the  bill  shall 
merely  extend  to  such  institutions  as 
are  detiroas  to  avail  themselves  of  its 
heists,"  and  that  even  these  should 
be  left  to  their  own  discretion  with 
regard  to  internal  regulations.  This, 
we  should  think,  must  femove  every 
olQection  to  the  measure  in  the  minds 
of  the  most  scrupulous.  In  £ngland 
there  was  a  necessity  fbr  compuUonf  en- 
actments, owing  to  the  precarious  state 
of  many  of  the  country  banks ;  but  in 
Scotland  we  fortunate!^  stand  in  a  much 
more  fiivourable  situation.  The  credit 
ci  our  public  banka  in  this  division  of 
the  island  is  so  undoubted,  and  the 
advantages  and  facilities  they  afford 
are  ao  considerable,  as  to  give  peculiar 
encouragement  to  our  hma  ror  sav- 
ings ;  and  where  the  proper  mode  of 
investing  the  funds  of  these  institu- 
lions  is  so  obvious  and  accessible,  any 
parliamentary  interference  to  restrict 
or  regulate  such  investment,  would 
seem,  in  every  point  of  view,  to  be 
highly  impolitic.  Accordingly,  so  £uc 
ttma  proposing  to  imitate  the  f^Ush 
act  in  this  respect,  it  is  not  even  in- 
tended to  give  to  our  Scottish  banks 
fbr  savings  the  option  of  placing  their 
deposits  in  the  fund  provided  for 
those  of  the  sister  kinedom.  The  bill, 
indeed,  avoids  altogether  any  allusion 
to  the  mode  of  securing  the  money 
deposited  in  these  institutions,  thus 
leaving  them  to  avail  themselves  of 
aiich  means  as  circumstances  may  ren- 
der most  advisable.  One  great  olgect 
of •  it  is  to  give  a  power  to  the  manap 
gera  to  sue  and  be  sued,  that  they  may 
Chua  be  broughtmore  directly  under  the 
protection  oithe  law,  and  that  the  legal 
disadvantages  which  attach  to  the  pe- 
cuniary transactions  of  self-constituted 
bodies  may  be  removed.  We  do  not 
know  that  any  material  inconvenience 
has  yet  been  felt  from  the  want  of  the 
piopoaedact;  but  it  seems  deair&ble 
to  guard, -as  £u  as  possible,  against 
future  Gontii^endes ;  oecause  any  loss 
or  heavy  expense  arising  fhmi  thia 
oanse,  mi^t  be  detrimental  to  the 
progren  of  a  system  which  promises 


to  be  productive  of  such  valuable  be* 
nefits  to  the  industrious  classes  of  the 
community. 

The  otner  provisions  contemplated 
by  the  bill  are  of  too  obvious  utdllity  to 
require  any  comment ;  but  particular 
importance  we  think  should  be  attach- 
ed to  those  clauses  by  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  exen4>t  the  transactions  of  the 
institutions  from  stamp  duties, — to 
render  legal  the  discharge  granted  by  a 
depositor  during  his  minority,  &c — to 
enable  the  managers  to  pay  to  the  law- 
ful heirs,  without  the  expence  of  con* 
firmation,  the  money  belonging  to  de- 
ceased depositors, — and  to  bring  more 
within  the  reach  of  the  industrious 
classes  the  power  of  bequeathing  their 
small  savings. 

Mr  Douglas  mentions  some  objec- 
tions that  have  been  stated  against  the 
measure  by  the  mansgers  of  the  sav- 
ings bank  of  £dinburgh,  and  as.the 
opinion  of  persons  of  sudi  high  respec- 
tability, whose  seal  fbr  the  welfare  of 
these  institutions  is  so  well  known, 
must  be  of  great  weight,  their  objec- 
tions require  to  be  examined  widi 
much  attention.  The  principal  rea- 
son which  the  gentlemen  belonging  to 
the  Edinburgh  institution  urge  for 
their  opposition  to  the  bill,  is,  that  it 
is  not  called  for  by  existing  circum- 
stances; no  clamant  inconvenience 
from  want  of  legislative  interference 
having  yet  occumd.  In  answer  to 
this,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  shew, 
that  such  cases  may  posnhly  occur, 
because,  in  every  point  of  view,  it  is 
better  to  prevent  an  evil  than  to  cure 
it ;  but  those  who  are  at  all  acquaint- 
ed with  the  detail  of  the  business  of 
banks  for  savings,  as  transacted  in 
country  parishes,  cannot  fail  to  be 
struck  with  the  existence  of  some- 
thing more  than  a  possible  defect  in 
the  common  law,  as  applicable  to  such 
institutions.  Should  any  of  our  parish 
banks  fall  into  fraudulent  hands,  the 
danger  arising  from  their  present  un- 
protected situation  would  be  far  from 
imaginary ; — ^and  a  single  instance  of 
embarrassment  arising  from  this  cause, 
might  be  productive  of  a  serious  ob- 
stacle to  tne  future  success  of  the  sys- 
tem. But  it  must  further  be  observ- 
ed, that  inconveniences  of  immense 
magnitude  not  only  may,  but  must 
take  place  in  the  fUture  operations  of 
these  banks,  unless  protection  be  im- 
mediately procured  for  them.  In  case 
of  the  death  of  an  intestate  depositor, 
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diffieultieB  will  eertaiiiljr  occur^  with 
regaid  to  sacoeflsion^  wmch  the  man- 
agers of  savings  banks  are  at  present 
totdly  nnable  to  solve^  and  which 
cannot  &il  to  be  productive  of  much 
embarrassment  and  expense  to  the 
parties.  A  simple^  ana,  in  our  o- 
pinion,  an  effectual  remedy  is  con- 
templated for  this  evil.  It  is  pro- 
posed, that  the  managers  shaU  be  con- 
stituted the  sole  ju^es  of  the  evi- 
dence of  propinquity,  having  it  in  their 
power  to  apply  to  the  sheriff  fin:  ad- 
vice; and  in  order  to  put  them  in  a 
situation  of  judging,  with  r^EOffd  to  the 
legal  right  of  hdrs,  with  which  thev 
may  be  presumed  to  be  unacquaintea, 
it  is  intended  that  a  schedule  shall  be 
drawn  up,  exhibiting  the  law  by 
which  the  descent  of  personal  proper- 
ty is  regulated.  This  is  a  provision 
of  such  manifest  advantage,  ttiat  w^re 
no  other  object  to  be  attained  by  an 
act  of  Parliament,  it  would  in  our 
mind  be  sufficient  to  lustify  legislative 
interference.  It  would  be  easy  to  en- 
large on  this  subject,  but  prudential 
considerations  induce  us  to  forbear. 

The  only  other  objection  which  ap- 
pears to  be  brought  forward  by  tne 
l^entlemen  connected  with  the  £d- 
mburgh  savings  bank  is,  that  the 
introduction  of  the  bill  into  Parlia- 
ment would  excite,  in  the  minds  of 
the  poorer  classes,  a  sToundless  jeal- 
ousy and  alarm.  We  nave  reason  to 
believe  that  this  fear  is  totally  un- 
founded. From  what  we  have  been 
able  to  learn,  after  the  most  diligent 
inouiry,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
biU,  so  ftr  from  being  an  olject  of 
jealousy  and  alarm,  is  anxiously  wish- 
ed for  by  the  industrious  classes,  and 
will  be  received  as  a  most  desirable 
boon.  We  have  seen  letters  on  the 
subject  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
they  unifbrmly  speak  the  same  lan- 
guage. How,  indeed,  should  it  be 
otherwise  ?  The  bill  does  not  origin- 
ate with  government  but  with  the 
pecmle  themselves.  It  admits  of  no 
imdue  interference  with  their  private 
rights,  but  simply  removes  some  legal 
embanrassments,  and  extends  to  them 
a  degree  of  protection  and  encourage- 
ment, which  could  not  otherwise  be 
obtained ;  and  indeed  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that,  independent  entirely  of 
the  intrinsic  advantages  of  the  meas- 
ure, the  verv  act  of  legislative  inter- 
ference would  attract  more  general  at- 
tention to  the  subject,  and  give  it  an 
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importance  in  the  eyes  of  many  which 
it  does  not  at  present  possess.  There 
is  something  in  the  impress  of  natton<« 
al  sanction  which  has  a  powerfrd  and 
salutary  influence  on  any  plan  of  pub-> 
lie  utihty.  llie  rich  will  be  stimu«« 
lated  to  more  vigorous  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  humanity,  and  the  poor  wOl 
frel  more  confidence  in  their  schemes 
of  economy,  when  they  know  that 
what  was  at  first  only  the  sugges- 
tion of  private  benevolence  has,  afi- 
ter  undergoing  the  ordeal  of  pub« 
lie  investigation,  acquired  Uie  sup- 
port of  the  wisest  and  highest  in  the 
nation,  and  been  enroUed  among  the 
laws  of  the  land.  This  is  stron^y  il- 
lustrated in  the  case  of  friendly  soci- 
eties. It  is  well  known  that  Mr  Bose'e 
act  in  favour  of  these  excellent  insti« 
tutions,  so  &r  from  exciting;  jealousy 
and  ahutn,  was  hailed  in  this  country 
as  a  most  valuable  measure,  and  has 
tended,  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to 
advance  the  popularity  and  success  of 
the  scheme. 

In  reference  to  the  oljections  above 
stated,  great  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  maxim,  that  all  unnecessary  le- 
gislative interference  is  in  itself  aa 
eviL  As  a  general  political  aphorism^ 
we  are  inclined  to  give  this  observa^ 
tion  much  weight ;  and  certainly  we 
should  be  among  the  last  to  sanction 
any  wanton  infringement  on  the  law 
of  the  land.  But  even  if  it  were  tme» 
as  it  certainly  is  not,*  diat  I^^tive 
interfiBrenoe  is  in  the  present  in- 
stance unnecessary,  of  all  suppoaeable 
cases  we  conceive  Uiere  is  scarcely  one 
to  which  that  principle  woula  not 
more  forcibly  apply  than  to  the  case 
now  before  us.  Let  us  remember  for 
whose  benefit  it  is  intended  to  legis- 
late. It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
— of  those  dasses  which  form  so  latge 
and  so  important  a  part  of  the  eom- 
munity,  but  which  have  so  seldom 
had  occasion  to  witness  the  paternal 
care  of  Parliament  in  legislating  for 
their  exclusive  advantage.  It  is  al- 
lied, that  they  are  not  to  be  alarmed 
for  the  interference  of  the  l^;islatiire. 
If  this  be  true  with  regard  to  the  or- 
dinary measures  of  government,  of 
which  they  are  the  olject,  such  alarm 
is  not  without  apparent  reason;  for 
what  are  these  measures  in  their  more 
obvious  aspect  and  tendency^  They 
are  such  as,  whilst  they  ae  doabtleaa 
necessary  for  the  well-being  of  soeiety, 
must  appear  to  the  poor  and  iUitomte, 
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who  are  not  cmbk  of  taking  very 
cnlaiged  political  viewa^  vexatioas,  op- 
praBive,  and  grinding.  The  parli»- 
mentaiy  acta  whose  operation  leachea 
the  poor,  genenlly  lelate  to  the  ez« 
teoaion  of  taxes,  or  to  the  rendering 
more  strict  and  obligatory  the  laws 
reladve  to  game,  or  to  the  militia. 
These  nuy  all  be  highly  salutary  in 
themselves,  but  in  the  eyes  of  the 
poor  they  are  directly  the  reverse. 
Now  it  does  strike  us  very  forcibly  as 
an  ol^ject  of  good  policy,  to  take  every 
&vourable  opportunity  of  counteract- 
ing this  unfavourable  impression,  by 
legislative  enactmenta  of  an  opposite 
t^dency.  There  have  hitherto^  un« 
happily,  been  verv  few  such  enact* 
ments.  Except  tne  poor  laws,  and 
more  recently  the  friendly  socie^  act, 
we  are  not  at  present  aware  of  any 
parliamentary  boon  to  the  lower  or* 
dera  which  can  be  ranked  under  the 
paternal  character  we  contend  for.  We 
all  know  with  what  gratitude  the  lat- 
ter of  these  acts  hasten  received,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  bill  in  question,  whidi  is  entirely 
d  a  similar  nature,  will  hot  be  n^ard- 
ed  vrith  greater  indifierence.  In  &ct, 
a  measore  of  the  same  kind  has  been 
already  accepted  in  the  two  sister 
kingdoms  with  the  most  unequivocal 
proo&  of  approbation  and  joy.  Assur- 
edly,  therefore,  that  man  would  dis- 
play any  thing  but  political  wisdom 
who  ahould  oppose  to  these  advantages 
a  maxim  which,  however  important  it 
may  be  as  a  general  principle,  does  not 
apply  to  the  present  question.  Why 
den^  to  Saotland  a  gift  which  has  been 
so  hberally  bestowed  on  other  parts  of 
^empire? 


VOTICE  or  MR  HAZLITT  S  LECTCTaiS 
OK  ENGLISH  POETEV,  NOW  IN  THE 
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BET  INSTITUTION,  LONDON. 

No  III. 

Lecture  Seventh* — On  Bums  and  the 
Old  BaUads. 

Me  Hazlitt  commenced  this  lec- 
ture by  entering  into  some  explana- 
tions respecting  the  opinion  he  had 
given  of  phatterton  in  the  last  lecture ; 
and,  after  referring  at  some  length  to 
the  controversy  that  had  taken  place 
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oonoeming  the  supposed  antiquity  of 
the  poems,  proceeded  to  the  more  im« 
memate  sumect  of  the  present  lecture 
—Bums,  fie  described  the  genius  of 
Bums  as  connected  with  his  body  as 
well  as  his  mind.  He  had  a  real  heart 
of  flesh  and  blood  beating  in  his  bo* 
som — you  might  almost  hear  it  throlw 
Bums  did  not  tinkle  syren  sounds  in 
your  esr,  or  pile  up  centos  of  poetic 
diction ;  instesd  of  the  artificial  flowers 
of  poeixy,  he  pludced  the  mountain* 
daisy  under  his  feet;  and  a  fidd* 
moose,  hurrying  from  its  ruined  dwell- 
ing, could  inspire  him  with  the  senti- 
ments of  tenor  or  pity.  He  held  the 
pknigh  and  the  pen  with  the  same 
manly  grasp :  he  did  not  cut  out  po« 
etry  as  we  eut  out  watch-papers,-^ 
with  finical  dexterity,  nor  from  the 
same  materials.  However  unlike  Bums 
may  be  to  Shakspeare  in  the  range  of 
his  genius,  there  is  something  of  the 
ssme  magnanimity,  directness,  and 
unaffected  character,  in  him.  He  had 
little  of  Shakspeare's  imagination  or 
inventive  power ;  but  within  the  nar- 
row circle  of  personal  feeling  or  do- 
mestic incidents,  the  pulse  of  his  po- 
etry flows  as  healthily  and  vigorously. 
Bums  had  an  eye  to  see,  and  a  heart 
to  feel; — ^no  more.  His  pictures  of 
good  fellowship,  of  social  glee,  of 
quaint  humour,  come  up  to  nature  ; 
—they  cannot  go  beyond  it.  The  sly 
jest  collected  in  his  laughing  eve  at 
the  sight  of  the  grotesque  and  ludi- 
crous in  manners:  the  large  tear  roll- 
ed down  his  manly  cheek  at  the  sight 
of  another's  distress. 

Here  Mr  Hazlitt,  afrer  alluding  to 
the  moral  character  of  Bums,  and  ob- 
serving that  his  virtues  belonged  to 
his  genius,  but  his  vices  to  his  situa- 
tion, which  did  not  coirespond  with 
his  genius, — took  occasion  to  speak,  at 
considerable  length,  of  Mr  Words- 
worth's Letter  to  Mr  Gray.  On  ac- 
count of  the  nature  and  spirit  of  these 
remarks,  it  does  not  suit  either  our 
purpose  or  our  inclination  to  repeat 
them :  we  pass  on  to  those  which  fol- 
lowed, on  the  difierent  characteristics 
of  the  poetry  of  Bums  and  Words- 
worth. Mr  H.  said,  there  was  no 
one  link  of  sympathy  between  them. 
Wordsworth's  is  the  poetry  of  mere 
sentiment  and  pensive  contemplation : 
that  of  Bums  is  a  highly  sublimated 
essence  of  animal  existence.  With 
Bums,  "  self-love  and  social  are  the 
same."    Wordsworth  is  himself  alone. 
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-»«  rediue  philosopher^  or  a  rehictaat 
spectator  of  the  scenes  of  many-ooU 
oured  life,  moralizing  on  them,  not 
describing  or  entering  into  them. 
Bums  has  exerted  all  the  vigonr  of 
his  mind---all  the  general  fffiirit  of  his 
nature,  in  exalting  the  pleasures  of 
wine,  love,  and  good  fellowship.  But 
in  Wordsworth  there  is  a  total  dis- 
union of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  from 
those  of  the  body.  From  the  Lyrical 
Ballads  it  does  not  appear  that  men 
eat  or  drink,  marry,  or  are  given  in 
marriage.  If  we  lived  by  every  senti- 
ment that  proceeds  out  of  our  mouths, 
and  not  by  bread  alone,  or  if  the  spe- 
cies were  continued  like  trees,  Woids- 
worth's  poetry  would  be  just  as  good 
as  ever. 

Mr  Hazlitt  now  proceeded  to  re- 
mark on  some  of  Bum's  poems.  He 
pointed  out  the  ^'  Twa  Dogs"  as  a 
very  spirited  piece  of  description,  and 
as  givinff  a  very  vivid  idea  of  the  man- 
ners both  of  high  and  low  life.  He 
described  the  Brigs  of  Ayr,  the  Ad- 
dress to  a  Haggis,  Scotch  Ihink,  and 
many  others,  as  being  lull  of  the  best 
kind  of  cliaracteristic  and  comic  point- 
ing ;  but  Tam  o'  Sbanter  as  the  mas- 
ter-piece in  this  way.  In  Tam  o' 
Sbanter,  and  in  the  Cottar's  Saturday 
Night,  Burns  has  given  the  two  ex- 
tremes of  licentious  eccentricity  and 
convivial  indulgence,  and  of  patriarchal 
sii^plicity  and  gravity.  The  latter  of 
these  poems  is  a  noble  and  pathetic  pic- 
ture of  human  manners,  mingled  with 
a  fine  religious  awe :  it  comes  over  the 
mind  like  a  slow  and  solemn  strain  <tf 
music.  But  of  all  Bums  s  produc- 
ticms,  Mr  Hazlitt  described  bis  pathe- 
tic and  serious  love-songs  as  leaving 
the  deepest  and  most  lasting  impres- 
sion on  the  memory.  He  instanced, 
in  particular,  the  lines  entitled  Jessie, 
and  those  to  Mary  Morrison;  and 
concluded  the  lecture  by  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  old  Scottish  and  Eng- 
lish ballads,  which  he  described  as 
possessing  a  still  more  original  cast  of 
thought,  and  more  romantic  imagery 
— «  doser  intimacy  with  nature — a 
firmer  reliance  on  that  as  the  only 
stock  of  wealth  to  which  the  mind  has 
to  resort— ft  more  infantine  simplicity 
of  manners — a  greater  strength  of  a^• 
fection — ^hopes  longer  cheri^ed,  and 
longer  deferred — sighs  that  the  heart 
dare  not  leave — and  "  thoughts  that 
do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears." 
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Lecture  EighUu^On  the  Living  FoeU. 

Ma  Hazlitt  commenced  this  lecture 
with  some  remarks  on  the  nature  of 
trae  ftme,  which  he  described  as  not 
popularity— the  shout  of  the  multi* 
tude — ^the  idle  buzz  of  fiuhion— the 
flattery  of  fiivour  or  of  friendabip,— - 
but  tlie  spirit  of  a  man  surviving  hhn- 
self  in  the  minds  and  thoughts  of  other 
men.  Fame  is  not  the  reoompenoe  of 
the  liviiig,  but  of  the  dead.  The  tem- 
ple of  mne  stands  upon  the  grave : 
the  flame  that  bums  upon  its  altars  ia 
kindled  from  the  ashes  of  those  to 
whom  the  incense  is  ofiered.  He  who 
has  ears  truly  touched  to  the  mti« 
sic  of  fame,  is  in  a  manner  deaf  to 
the  voice  of  popularity.— -The  love  of 
fame  differs  froin  vanity  in  this,  that 
the  one  is  immediate  and  personal,  the 
other  ideal  and  abstracted.  The  lover 
of  trae  fimie  does  not  delight  in  that 
gross  homage  which  is  paid  to  him- 
self, but  in  that  pure  homage  which  ia 
paid  to  the  eternal  forms  of  truth  and 
beauty,  as  diey  are  reflected  in  hie 
mind.  He  waits  patiently  and  calmly 
for  the  award  of  posterity,  without  en- 
deavouring to  forestall  his  immortali- 
ty, or  mortgage  it  for  a  newspaper 
puff.  The  love  of  fame  should  be,  in 
reality,  only  another  name  fbr  the  love 
of  excellence.  Those  who  are  the 
most  entitled  to  fame,  are  always  the 
most  content  to  wait  for  it ;  for  they 
know  that,  if  they  have,  deserved  it, 
it  will  not  be  withheld  from  them. 
It  is  the  award  of  successive  general 
tions  that  they  value  and  desire ;  fbr 
the  brightest  living  reputation  cannot 
be  equally  imposing  to  the  imi^gina- 
tion  with  that  which  is  covered  and 
rendered  venerable  by  the  hoar  of  in- 
numerable ages.  After  further  re- 
marks to  this  effect,  and  a  few  worda 
on  the  female  writers  of  the  day,  Mr 
Hazlitt  proceeded  to  speak  of  the  liv- 
ing poets.  He  began  with  Mr  Ragas» 
whom  he  describoi  as  a  very  lady-like 
poet^as  an  elegant  but  feeble  writer^ 
who  wraps  up  obvious  thoughts  in  a 
cover  of  fine  words— who  is  full  of 
enigmas  with  no  meaning  to  them. 
His  poetry  is  a  more  minute  and  inof- 
fensive species  of  the  Delia  Cruscan. 
There  is  nothing  like  truth  of  nature, 
or  simplicity  of  expression.  You  can- 
not see  the  thought  for  the  ambiguity 
of  the  expression — the  figure  for  the 
finery^-the  picture  for  the  varnish. 
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A»  AH  example  of  thia^  Mr  H.  refisrred 
to  the  descripdon  of  ft  fHend's  ice- 
hoDsej  in  which  Mr  Rogers  has  carried 
the  principle  of  d^^ant  evadon  and 
ddieate  inrinnation  of  his  meaning  so 
£ur,  that  the  Monthly  Reviewers  mis- 
tgxk  his  friend's  ice-house  for  a  dog- 
Ittnnel^  and  die  monster  which  was 
emphatieally  said  to  he  chained  up  in 
it  nnr  a  large  mastiff  dog. 

Campbdl's  Pleasures  of  Hope^  the 
lecturer  descrihed  as  of  the  same  class 
widi  the  poetTf  of  the  foregoing  au- 
thor. There  is  a  painfU  attention 
paid  to  the  expression,  in  proportion 
as  there  is  little  to  express^  and  the 
decomposition  of  prose  is  mistaken  fbr 
the  composition  of  poetry.  The  sense 
and  keeping  in  the  ideas  is  sacrificed 
to  a  jingle  of  words  and  an  epigram- 
matic &m  of  expression.  The  verses 
on  the  Battle  of  Hohenhnden,  Mr  H. 
described  as  possessing  considerable 
anirit  and  animation ;  but  he  spoke  of 
the  Gertrude  of  Wyoming  as  ^ibit- 
iDg  little  power,  or  power  suppressed 
by  extreme  ftstidiousness.  llie  au- 
thor seems  so  afraid  of  doing  wrong, 
that  he  does  little  or  nothing.  Lest 
be  should  wander  from  the  jrignt  path, 
be  stands  still.  He  is  like  a  man 
whose  heart  fails  him  Just  as  he  is 
soing  up  in  a  balloon,  and  who  breaks 
^  neck  by  flinging  himself  out  when 
It  is  too  late.  He  mangles  and  maims 
his  ideas  before  they  are  full-formed, 
ia  order  to  fit  them  to  the  Procrustes' 
bed  of  criticism ;  or  strangles  his  in- 
teDeetnai  offlspring  in  the  birth,  lest 
they  should' come  to  an  untimely  end 
ia  the  Edinburgh  Review.  No  writ- 
er, said  Mr  Hazlitt,  who  thinks  ha- 
bitually of  the  critics,  dther  to  fear 
or  contemn  them,  can  ever  write  well. 
It  is  die  businM  of  Reviewers  to 
watdi  poets,  not  poets  to  watch  re- 
Tiewen.  Mr  H.  concluded  his  re- 
marks on  Campbell  by  censuring  the 
plot  of  Gertrude  of  Wyoming,  on  ac- 
count of  the  mechaniod  nature  of  its 
structure,  and  frotd  the  most  striking 
incidents  all  occurring  in  the  shape  of 
antitheses.  They  happen  just  in  the 
nidc  of  time,  but  without  any  known 
cause,  except  the  convenience  of  the 
author. 

MOoES  was  described  as  a  poet  of 
^te  a  difl^ent  stamp, — a»  heedless, 
gay,  and  prodigal  of  his  poetical  wealth, 
asUieotneris  careful,  reserved,  and 
parsimonioiu.  Mr  Moore's  muse  was 
sompsnd  to  Arid-HU  light,  as  tricksy, 
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as  indefiitigable,  and  as  humane  a  spirit. 
His  fancy  is  ever  on  the  wing ;  it  fhit* 
ters  in  the  gale,  glitters  in  ihe  sun. 
Every  thing  lives,  moves,  and  sparkles 
in  his  poetry  ;  and  over  all  love  waves 
his  purple  wings.  His  thoughts  are 
as  many,  as  resdess,  and  as  bright,  as 
the  insects  that  people  the  sun's  b^on. 
The  fault  of  Moore  is  an  exuberance 
of  involuntary  power.  His  levity  be- 
comes oppressive.  He  exhausts  atten-* 
tion  by  being  inexhaustible.  His  va« 
riet^  doys;  his  rapidity  dazzles  and 
distracts  the  sight  The  graceful  ease 
with  which  he  lends  himself  to  all  the 
different  parts  of  his  subject,  prevents 
him  from  connecting  them  together  as 
a  whole.  He  wants  intensity,  strength, 
and  grandeur.  His  mind  does  not 
brood  over  the  great  and  pennanent, 
but  glances  over  the  surfkoes  of  things. 
His  gav  laughing  style,  which  relates 
to  the  imm^iate  pleasures  of  love  and 
wine,  is  better  than  his  sentimental 
and  romantic  view;  for  this  pathos 
sometimes  melts  into  a  mawkish  sen- 
sibility, or  crystallizes  into  all  the  prel* 
tinesses  of  allegorical  language,  or 
hardness  of  external  imagery.  He  has 
wit  at  will,  and  of  the  best  quality. 
His  satirical  and  burlesque  poetry  is 
his  best.  Mr  Moore  ought  not  to  mive 
written  Lalla  Rookh,  even  for  three 
thousand  guineas,  said  Mr  Hazlitt, 
His  fame  was  worth  more  than  that. 
He  should  have  minded  the  advice  of 
Fadladeen.  It  is  not,  however,  a  &il« 
ure,  so  much  as  an  evasion  of  public 
opinion,  and  a  consequent  disappoint* 
ment. 

If  Moore  seems  to  have  been  too 
happy,  continued  Mr  Hazlitt,  Loan 
Byron,  from  the  tone  of  his  writings, 
seems  to  have  been  too  unhappy  to  be  a 
truly  great  poet  He  shuts  nimself  up 
too  much  in  the  impenetrable  glooof 
of  his  own  thoughts.  The  Oiaour,  the 
Corsair,  Childe  Harolde,  &c.  are  all 
the  same  person,  and  they  are  appa- 
rently all  himself.  This  everlasting 
repetition  of  one  subject,  this  accumu- 
lation of  horror  upon  horror,  steels  the 
mind  against  the  sense  of  pain  as  much 
as  the  unceasing  sweetness  and  luxu- 
rious monotony  of  Moore's  poetry 
makes  it  indifferent  to  pleasure.  There 
is  nothing  less  poetical  than  the  un- 
bending selfishness  which  the  poetry 
of  Lord  Byron  displays.  There  is  no- 
thing more  repulsive  than  tliis  ideal 
absorption  of  aU  the  good  and  ill  of  life 
in  the  ruling  passion  and  moody  ab- 
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straction  of  ft  single  mind^-— «8  if  it 
would  make  itself  the  centre  of  the 
universe,  and  there  was  nothing  worth 
cheri^ng  but  its  intellectual  mseases. 
It  is  like  a  cancer  eating  into  the  heart 
of  poetry.  But  still  there  is  power, 
and  power  rivets  attention  and  forces 
admiration.  "  His  genius  hath  a  de- 
mon/' and  that  is  the  next  thing  to 
beine  ftiU  of  the  God.  The  range  of 
XiOra  Byron's  imagination  is  contract- 
ed, but  within  that  ranse  he  has  great 
unity  and  truth  of  keeping.  ^He 
chooses  elements  and  agents  congenial 
to  his  mind — ^the  dark  and  guttering 
ocean — the  frail  bark  hurrying  before 
the  storm.  He  gives  all  the  tumultu- 
ous  eagerness  of  action,  and  the  fixed 
despair  of  thought*  In  vigour  of  style, 
and  force  of  conception,  ne  surpasses 
every  writer  of  the  present  day.  His 
indignant  apoth^ms  are  like  oracles  of 
misanthropy,  ^t  he  has  beauty  al- 
lied to  his  strength,  tenderness  some- 
times blended  with  his  despair.  But 
the  flowers  that  adorn  his  poetry  bloom 
over  the  grave. 

Mr  Hazlitt  next  spji^e  of  Waltbe 
8coTT ;  whose  popularity  he  seemed  to 
attribute  to  the  comparative  mediocri- 
ty of  his  talents— to  his  describing  that 
which  is  most  easily  understood  in  a 
atyle  the  most  easy  and  intelligible, 
.and  to  the  nature  of  the  story  which 
he  selects.  Walter  Scott,  said  the 
lecturer,  has  great  intuitive  power  of 
fancy,  great  vividness  of  pendi  in  plac- 
ing external  ol^ects  before  the  eye. 
The  force  of  his  mind  is  picturesime 
rather  than  moreil.  He  convevs  the 
distinct  outlines  and  visible  cnanges 
in  outward  objects,  rather  than  their 
"mortal  consequences."  He  is  very 
inftarior  to  Lord  Byron  in  intense  paa- 
don,  to  Moore  in  delightftil  fancy,  and 
to  Wordsworth  in  profound  sentiment ; 
but  he  has  more  picturesque  power 
Uian  any  of  them.  After  refenriqg  to 
examples  of  this,  Mr  H.  observed,  that 
it  is  remarkable  that  Mr  Westall's  il- 
lustrations of  Scott's  poems  always 
give  one  the  idea  of  their  being  J'ac 
rimUes  of  the  persons  represented,  with 
ancient  costume,  and  a  theatrical  air. 
The  truth  is,  continued  he,  there  is  a 
modem  air  in  the  midst  of  the  anti- 
quarian research  of  Mr  Scott's  poetry. 
It  is  history  in  masquerade.  Not  only 
the  crust  of  old  words  and  images  is 
worn  off,  but  the  substance  is  become 
comparatively  light  and  worthless. 
The  fozios  are  old  and  uncouth,  but 
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the  spirit  is  effeminate  and  faduonable. 
This,  however,  has  been  no  obstacle 
to  the  success  of  his  poetry — ^for  he 
has  just  hit  the  town  between  the  ro« 
mantic  and  the  modem,  and  between 
the  two,  has  secured  all  classes  of  read* 
ers  on  his  side.  In  a  word,  said  Mr 
Haaditt,  I  conceive  that  he  is  to  the 
great  poet  what  an  excellent  mimic  is 
to  a  great  actor.  There  is  no  deter* 
minate  impression  left  on  the  mind 
by  reading  his  poetry.  The  resder 
rises  from  the  perusal  with  new  im« 
ages  and  associations,  but  he  remains 
the  same  man  that  he  was  before.  The 
notes  to  his  poems  are  just  as  enter* 
taining  as  the  poems  themselves,  and 
his  poems  are  nothing  but  entertain- 
ing. 

Mr  H.  now  proceeded  to  speak  id 
WoBDS  WORTH,  whom  he  described  as 
the  most  original  poet  now  living,  and 
the  reverse  of  Walter  Scott  in  every 
particular,— having  nearly  all  that  the 
other  wants,  and  wanting  all  that  the 
other  possesses.  His  poetry  is  not  ex- 
ternal, but  internal ;  ne  is  the  poet  d 
mere  sentiment  Great  praise  warn 
given  to  many  of  the  LyrioBl  Ballads^ 
as  opening  a  finer  and  deeper  vein  of 
thought  and  feeling  than  any  poet  in 
modem  times  has  done  or  attempted  ; 
but  it  was  observed,  that  Mr  Words- 
worth's cowers  had  been  mistaken^ 
both  by  tne  age  and  by  himself.  He 
cannot  form  a  whole,  siiid  Mr  H. — he 
wants  the  constructive  fiicultv.  He 
can  give  the  fine  tones  of  thought 
drawn  from  his  mind  by  accident  or 
nature,  like  the  sounds  or  the  .£oliaa 
harp  ;  but  he  is  totally  deficient  in  all 
the  machinery  of  poetry. 

Mr  Hazlitt  here  entered  at  some 
length  into  the  origin  of  what  haa  been 
called  the  Lake  School  of  Poetry,  and 
endeavoured  to  trace  it  to  the  convul- 
sion which  was  caused  in  the  moral  \/ 
world  by  the  events  of  the  French  re-, 
volution.  This,  and  his  concluding 
remarks  on  Southey  and  Coleridge,  we 
omit,  partly  for  want  of  room,  bat 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  indefinite  and 
personal  nature  of  those  remarks. 

When  we  undertook  to  give  the  fore- 
going abstract  of  Mr  Hazlitt's  Iicc- 
tures,  it  was  not  our  intention  to  have 
accompanied  it  by  a  single  observi^ 
tion  in  the  shape  of  judpnent,  as  to 
their  merits  or  defects ;  but  we  find» 
that  our  own  opinions  have  been 
strangely  supposed  to  be   identificil 
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^th  tfidse  we  bftre  donenodung  more 
t^Di  detail.  We  choose^  thererorej  to 
aaj  a  few  words  on  the  impression  we 
lka?e  received  from  these,  and  from 
Mr  Haztitt  s  prerioos  writings  on  si- 
milar subjects. 

We  are  not  apt  to  imbibe  half  opi- 
nions, or  to  express  thein  by  halves; 
we  ^aH  therdbre  my  at  onoe,  that 
when  Mr  Hazlitt's  taste  and  judgment 
are  left  to  themselves,  we  think  him 
among  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best> 
Kvittg  critic  on  our  national  literature. 
His  sincere  and  healthftd  perceptions 
of  truth  and  beauty,  of  falsehood  and 
defonnity,  have  a  deamess,  a  depth, 
and  a  comprehensiveness,  that  have 
rardy  been  eqnalled.  They  appear  to 
eome  to  hira  by  intuition ;  and  he  con- 
veys the  impression  of  them  to  others, 
with  a  vividness  and  predsion  that 
cannot  be  surpassed.  But  his  genius 
is  one  that  wul  not  be  *'  constrained 
by  mastery.*'  When,  in  spite  of  him- 
ndf,  his  prejudices  or  habits  of  per- 
sonal feding  interfere,  and  attempt  to 
aliadde  or  bias  its  movements,  it  de- 
serts him  at  once.  It  is  like  a  proud 
steed  that  has  been  but  half  broke  to 
the  bitt ;  when  at  liberty,  it  bounds 
along,  tossing  its  head  to  the  free  air, 
and  seeming  to  delight  and  glory  in 
die  beauty  that  surrounds  it  But  th^ 
moment  it  feels  constraint,  it  curvets, 
and  kicks,  and  bites,  and  fosms  at  the 
nouth,  and  does  nothing  but  mis- 
chief. 

As  we  have  not  scruplecl  to  declare, 
that  we  think  Mr  Hazlitt  is  sometimes 
the  very  best  living  critic,  we  shall 
venture  one  step  iSurther,  and  add, 
that  we  think  he  is  sometimes  the  very 
wont.  One  would  suppose  he  had  a 
personal  quaird  with  all  living  writ- 
ers, good,  bad,  or  indifferent  In 
&ct,  he  seems  to  know  little  about 
them,  and  to  care  less.  With  him,  to 
be  alive  is  not  only  a  fault  in  itself, 
bat  it  iodudes  all  other  possible  faults. 
He  seems  to  condder  life  as  a  disease, 
and  death  as  your  only  doctor.  He 
reverses  the  proverb,  and  thinks  a 
dead  ass  is  better  Uian  a  living  lion. 
In  his  eyes,  death,  like  charity, 
"  covereth  a  multitude  of  dns."  In 
short,  if  you  want  his  praise,  you 
must  die  fbr  it ;  and  when  such  praise 
is  deserved,  and  given  really  con  amore, 
a  is  dmost  worth  dying  fon 

By  the  bye,  what  can  our  Editor's 
ftoedous  frioid  mean  by  "  pimpled 
Haditt?"  If  he  kaowv  that  gentle* 
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man's  person,  he  cannot  intend  the 
epithet  to  apply  to  that;  and  how 
"pimpled"  maybe  interpreted  with 
reterenoe  to  mind,  we  are  not  able  to 
divine.  a.  Z. 


LETTBBS   OP    TIMOTHY    TICKLER    TO 
VARIOUS  LITERABY   CHARACTERS. 

LMrttKllL'^ToFrancisJeffreif,  E$q, 

MY  nsAR  Jeffrey, 
I  DARE  say,  that  when  you  receive  this 
letter,  you  will  wonder  what  the  deuce 
Timothy  Tickler  has  got  to  say  to  you  ; 
and,  no  doubt,  that  davish  heid  of 
boy-admirers  that  dog  your  heels,  will 
thmk  it  exoesdvdy  impertinent  that 
an  obscure  person  like  me  should  of- 
fer admonition  to  so  ezdted  a  person- 
nge  as  the  Editor  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.    But  the  truth  is,  that  I  ad- 
mire you  as  much  as  they  do,  diough 
I  have  not  been  able  to  bring  myself, 
like  them,  to  think  you  an  orade^ 
whosfe  inspiration,  it  is  blasphemy  to 
doubt,  and  whose  very  name  ought  to 
be  kept  in  reverential  and  inviolable 
silence.    For  nearly  twenty  years  you 
have  made  pretty  free  with  the  names^ 
talents,  and  acquirements,  of  dl  the 
literary  men  in  Britain ;  and  have  de- 
dded  upon  their  pretension  to  glory, 
if  not  with  dogmaticd,  at  least  with 
authoritative  assurance.     Something 
of  this  has  been  owing  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  your  mind,  which  has  made 
you,  on  the  whole,  greatly  to  overrate 
your  own  talenta,  and  gready  to  under- 
rate the  tdento  of  others;  and  I  am 
wiQing  to  bdieve,  that  still  more  of  it 
has  l^n  owing  to  the  influence  of 
your  assumed  character  as  Critic  of 
the  age;  frilly  to  support  which,  it 
was  necessary  that  you  should  subdue 
within  vourself  all  misgivings  ^ridng 
from  tne  oceadond  consciousness  of 
inferiority,  and  at  all  times  show  a 
bold  and  defying  front  to  the  enemy. 
Yet  I  am  much  mistaken  if  you,  af- 
ter an,  have  succeeded  in  decdving 
dther  yourself  or  others  into  the  be- 
lief that  you  are  the  leading  Spirit  of 
the  Age.    With  all  your  cleverness,  in- 
genuity, and  wit,  there  is  a  melancho- 
ly want  about  all  vour  writinm.    You 
can  expose  what  is  little,  but  when  have 
you  created  what  is  great }    You  can 
follow  with  nimble  steps  the  route  of 
other  men,  but  into  what  recesses  of 
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knowledge  have  you  ever  conducted 
them  08  a  guide  ?  It  is  a  truth  which 
will  not  be  concealed,  that  you  are  not 
a  great  man.  There  is  sopiething  me- 
teorous  about  you — ^and  it  is  pleasant 
to  see  that  brilliant  light  glancing 
through  the  lower  regions  of  the  sky 
-—but  we  fix  our  eyes  at  last  on  the 
large  bright  stars  of  heaven^  and  the 
track  of  the  kindled  vapour  is  forgot- 
ten. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear  Jeffirey, 
for  this  inflat^  manner  of  writing,  so 
ill-suited  to  epistolary  correspondence, 
and  forming  so  very  awkward  an  in- 
troduction to  the  very  trifling  and  ludi- 
crous subject  on  which  I  am  about  to 
put  a  few  questions.  You  have  your- 
self such  an  exquisite  perception  of  the 
absurd — ^you  are  so  aHve  to  the  follies 
and  whimsies  of  others — ^that  I  am 
sure  you  will  pardon  me  for  laughing 
very  heartily  at  yourself,  when  you 
chance  to  make  yourself  ridiculous. 
And  surely,  if  ever  man  did  make 
himself  ricQculoos,  you  have  done  so, 
by  vour  note  on  page  509,  &c.  of  the 
56ta  Number  of  your  Review,  which, 
by  some  accident,  I  saw  yesterday  for 
the  first  time.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be 
quite  fair  to  allude  to  what  is  now  for- 
gotten— f(A  1  have  regularly  observed, 
Qiat  each  Number  of  your  Work  is 
so  much  better  than  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  that  the  existence  of  the  one 
destroys  all  remembrance  of  the  other ; 
so  that,  in  reality,  there  is  but  one 
Number  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  ex- 
isting in  the  world ;  and  of  all  that 
mighty  familv  of  pamphlets  we  see 
bemre  us,  only  the  last-bom,  Benja- 
min the  Ruler. 

Who  ever  thought  they  would  live 
to  see  the  day,  when  the  Editor  of  the 
Edinburgh  Review  would  publish  in 
that  work  a  bulletin  of  his  tea-drink- 
ing at  Keswick  ?  I  forget—- it  was  not 
tea,  but  coiFee.  What  an  image  1  The 
stern  destroyer  uf  svstems,  political, 
poetical,  metaphysical— having  ^^  coffee 
nanded  to  him'  by  Robert  Southey's 
servant-lass!  He  sips  it— while  the 
destined  Laureate  stands  aloof  "  with 
cold  civility,"  and  the  *'  Ancient  Mari- 
ner" '*  holds  him  with  his  ghttering 
eye,"  so  that  he  can  with  the  utmost 
difilculty  snatch  a  moment's  intermis- 
sion for  a  mouthful  of  buttered  toast ! 
In  this  sublimated  state  of  happiness, 
''  an  hour  or  two"  passes  away,-«and 
then  Mr  Francis  Jefi&ey  returns  to 
^*  the  Ion/'  the  name  of  which,  my 
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dear  friend^  you  ought  .to  have  given, 
that  in  future  timea  pilgrims  might 
repair  to  the  spot,  and  worship  the 
chair  on  which  you  took  your  evening 
nap,  haply  beneath  the  wings  (^  the 
"  Spread  Eagle,"  or  the  mane  of  the 
*'  Red  Lion,"  or  the  bushy  locks  of  the 
"  Queen's  Head."  What  is  the  use 
of  a  bulletin  at  all,  uidess  it  be  com- 
prehensive  and  complete?  The  im- 
portance of  the  sul^ject  would  have  jus- 
tified the  most  lengthened  detail,  to 
what  was  the  meeting  of  Kings  and 
Emperors  on  "  that  famous  Rafl,"  "  to 
the  celestial  colloquy  sublime,"  of  Re- 
viewer and  Bard,  in  the  back  parlour 
of  an  Inn  at  Keswick  ? 

How  you  passed  the  night— how 
many  blankets  you  slept  jonder— and 
whether  the  hair  mattrass  was  be- 
neath or  aix)ve  the  feather-bed,  vou 
have,  with  that  foigetfulnfess  so  ma^ 
racteristic  of  genius,  omitted  to  inform 
the  world.  But  next  day  ''  you  walk- 
ed into  the  fields  with  Mr  Coleridge," 
he  dad,  I  presume,  in  "  russet  weeds," 
and  you  in  a  nattv  sortout  and  hes- 
sians.  "  His  whole  conversation  was 
poetry;"  and  when  that  light  Gae  was 
digested,  "  he  did  you  the  honour  to 
dine  with  you  at  the  Inn."  Next 
morning,  you  parted  to  meet  no  more 
— or,  in  your  own  simple  words,  '^  I 
left  Keswick,  and  have  not  seen  him 
since." 

I  cannot  well  understand,  my  dear 
Jeffirey,  the  nature  of  those  feelings 
which  induced  you  to  publish  this 
bulletin.  They  seem  to  have  been 
strangelv  compounded  of  excessive  ego- 
tismanu  shrinking  timidity.  MrCue- 
ridge,  it  appears,  nad  brought  forward 
some  vague  and   indefinite   chaigee 

X'nst  you,  the  head  and  firont  of 
ch  was,  that  you  had  handled  se- 
verely the  poems  of  a  certain  bard,  a^ 
ter  you  had  eaten  his  beef  and  driink 
his  wine ;  whereas,  the  truth  is,  yoa 
had  only  sipp'd  his  coffee,  andperliape 
munch'a  his  muffins.  Even  if  it  had 
been  as  the  '^  Ancient  Mariner"  as- 
serted, the  world,  who  seldom  tske  a 
deep  interest  in  affiors  of  that  kind^ 
would  not  have  thought  a  whit  the 
worse  of  vou.  But  you  bemn  to  think 
that  the  fifteen  million  inhabitants  of 
these  kingdoms  had  their  eyes  all  fixed 
upon  you-— and  in  the  silence  of  night 
you  heard  voices  calling  on  you  to 
vindicate  yourself  against  the  Feast  of 
the  Poets.  The  public,  who  yon  im- 
agined were  thinking  imly  upon  jmfy 
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jnee  then  trifling  away  their  time  »• 
bout  the  noie  general^  though  lev  in- 
toeatiiig  affidra  of  Europe,  and  could 
Bot  guew  what  was  the  meaning  of  all 
thai  talk  of  coffee,  and  all  the  dark 
and  mTaterious  charges  of  wiekednesa 
mod  oune  connected  with  the  drink- 
ing of  it. 
M  8vi^  litde  tfaingi  are  great  to  Utde  men*" 

Bvt  I  will  not  press  this  nmtt^any 
ftxthcr.  Before  concluding,  howerer, 
I  htg  kaire  to  say,  that  your  behavi- 
OBT  towards  Mr  Goleiidge  has  been 
Tciy  fiur  fkam  bemg  either  candid  or 
manly.  Undoubtedly  you  were  not  un- 
der the  necessity  of  praising  his  poetry 
unksB  yon  admired  it;  but  after  the 
free  and  ftiendhr  interoourae  you  had 
with  him ;  mdaftar themany  flattering, 
andufobablT  sincere  encomiums  you 
paid  Ilia  geniua  to  his  &ce,  you  were, 
I  think,  bound  in  honour,  either  to  let 
his  poeticsl  produatioos  psas  unnoticed, 
or  to  review  them  youreelf.  It  is  a 
poor  and  unworthy  get  off,  to  say  that 
CHaisTABEL  was  reviewed  by  another 
person.  You  ahonld  have  boldly  ad- 
vsnced  your  own  opiniona— -for  you 
are,  with  all  your  prcjudiceB,  an  ex- 
odknt  judge  of  poetry,  and  could  not 
hut  have  seen  b^uty  of  some  kind  or 
other  in  a  poem  enthusiastically  ad- 
mired by  Scott  and  Byron.  Instead 
of  this,  you  committed  the  task  to  a 
savage  and  truculent  jacobin,  the  very 
twitching  dP  whose  countenance  is 
cnoos^  to  frighten  the  boldest  muse 
into  hysterics.  That  person  was  not 
adMmed  to  confess  in  his  critique  that 
he  deapiaed  Mr  Coleridge's  poetry,  be- 
eauae  ne  hated  his  politics ;  sa  if  no 
man  could  be  admitted  into  the  court 
of  ApoUo  who  did  not  vilify  his  Majes- 
tfM  government.  And  thia  restless 
demsi^Qgueyou  letloose  uponthefriend 
widi  whom  "  you  walked  in  the  fielda 
about  Keswick,"  *'  whose  whole  con- 
versation was  poetry,"  who  stood  smil- 
ki|^y  by,  while  ''  coffee  was  handed  to 
you,''  sod  whom,' ''  ss  he  liked  to  re- 
ceive compliments,"  **  you  were  led  to 
gratify  vrith  that  kind  of  fare."  There 
aesma  some  little  inconsistency  of  be- 
haviour in  first  buttering  a  man  aU 
over  with  flattery,  and  then  getting  a 
xaw-boncd  'prize-fighter  to  belabour 
him  with  a  hedge  stake. 

My  dear  fellow— God  bless  you— 
good  bjfr— Fhiy  do  let  me  hear  firom 
you.  You  seem  to  have  given  up  let- 
ter-writing entirely.  Wnat  immense 
sheets  I  used  to  have  from  you  long 
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ago  1  I  wish  to  goodness  I  had  kept 
them  ;  but  I  had  no  idea  when  I,  then 
an  old  stager,  first  heard  you  dipping 
the  King's  English  mthe  Outer  Houae, 
that  you  were  to  become  so  great  a 
man,  and  I  to  renuda  only  your  affec- 
tionate finend. 

Tin OTHY  TiCKLSA. 

M OTICIS  OW  THE  ACTBB  DBAM A  IW 

LONDON. 

No  IV. 

Mr  Kean. 

Conclvded  from  our  kui  Number, 
It  is  a  great  and  a  very  general  muN 
take  to  suppose  that  Mr  lean's  acting 
ia  deficient  in  dignity.  So  fiur  fWim 
this  being  the  esse,  ^^ity  is  perhapa 
the  one  quality  it  exhifaits,  sod  is  dia« 
tinguished  by,  oftoier  and  more  snc- 
cesoiilly  than  by  any  other.  Not  the 
dignity  resulting  from  a  certain  given 
arrangement  of  the  anna  and  legs  on  a 
certaitf  given  occasion,  according  to  a 
set  of  theatrical  bye  law*  *'  in  that  case 
made  and  provided  ;"  but  that  real  and 
auatained  mental  dignity  which  springs 
from  lofty  and  intense  feeling,  and  ia 
allied  to,  and  expressed  by,  sp6ntane- 
oua  and  highly  picturesque,  yet  per- 
fectly temperate,  graceful,  ioa  appro- 
priate bodily  action.  They  must  have 
strange  notions  of  dignity,  even  in  the 
most  oommon*plaoe  sense  of  the  term, 
who  do  not  find  it  in  Mr  Kean'aman- 
ner  in  dismissing  Cassio  iVom  his  com- 
mand :  "  I  love  thee  Cassio,— but  ne- 
ver more  be  officer  of  mine ;"  or  in  his 
apostrophy  to  his  name,  in  Richard  II. 
*<  Arm,  Sim,  my  name !  A  puny  lobject 

strikes 
At  thy  great  g^oiy,  &c.  ■ 
or  in  his  rebuke  to  N(^)rthumberland 
in  the  same  play.: 
*'  No  laid  of  thine,  thou  ha^gfat,  insulting 

man,*'  && 
or  throughout  the  whole  peribnnanca 
ofRichaidlll. 

It  is  a  vulgar  error  to  call  Mr  Kean's 
acting  undignified.  It  is  exactly  lika 
calling  the  Beggar's  Op|era  vulgtir. 
The  persons  who  do  this  are  those 
who  quarrel  with  the  ankles  of  the 
Apollo  fielvidere,  because,  forsooth^ 
the  turn  of  them  does  not  conform  to 
what  they  have  chosen  to  consider  aa 
the  standard  of  gentiiity.  With  them 
Dr  Johnson  is  a  more  dignified  prose- 
writer  than  Milton,  because  the  latter 
could  say  *'  How  d'ye  do,"  in  three  ^ 
words,  while  the  fi>rmer  put  a  mask 
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XI  notliilkff,  and  induced  us  to  mis- 
ity  at  nnt  nght,  for  something 
else.  With  them^  "a  person  who  writes 
English  is  not  fit  to  be  read  by  £ng« 
lismueUj  and  they  aoom  to  understand 
any  one  who  makes  himself  intellm- 
Ue.  They  cannot  oonceiye  a  wise 
man  without  a  hm  mg,  and  think 
it  a  very  undignifiea  proceeding  in  a 
king  to  put  a  night-cap  on  when  he 
goes  to  bed: 

"  A  dout  upon  that  bead 
Wbeie  late  a  diadem  atood  V* 

Mr  Kean  must  be  content  to  do  with- 
out the  patronage  of  these  kind  of  peo- 
ple^ till  he  grows  as  tall  as  Mr  Con- 
way. In  the  mean  time  he  is  quite 
dignified  enough  for  nature  and  Shak- 
speare^  which  is  all  that  can  be  reason- 
ably demanded  of  him. 

It  is  another  remarkable  feature  of 
Mr  Kean's  acting,  Uiat,  even  when  he 
is  performing  Shakspeare,  he  afiects 
you  not  80  much  by  what  he  says^  and 
by  his  manner  of  saying  it^  as  by  the 
effect  which  you  see  that  what  he  says 
produces  upon  himself.  From  this  it 
results,  that  the  attention  is  exclusively 
fixed  on  what  he  is  employed  in  at  the 
moment  you  are  looking  at  him.  Or 
if  it  ever  wanders  from  what  he  if  do- 
ing; it  is  always  to  what  he  has  done 
in  the  last  scene  or  act — ^never  to  what 
he  wiU  do  in  the  next.  He  never  ex- 
cites that  idlest  of  all  our  mental  pro- 
pensities, mere  curiosity,  because  he 
always  fills  and  satisfies  the  qiind,  and 
leaves  it  no  time  or  inclination  to  gaze 
about  it.  We  never  wish  to  see  nlra 
in  a  new  character;  on  the  contrary,  he 
always  delights  us  most  in  those  plays 
we  are  best  acquainted  with.  For 
though  he  never  plays  a  character  ex- 
actly as  any  one  predicts  before  hand 
that  he  will  play  it,  yet  he  always  best 
satisfies  those  who  are  best  entitled  to 
anticipate  how  it  should  be  playeii.  In 
fiict  he  recreates  all  his  characters,  and 
adds  to  them  all — but  never  in  a  wrong 
spirit.  We  say  this  without  any  cau- 
tious qualification  whatever.  And  it 
is  even  more  true  of  Shakspeare's  char- 
acters than  of  anv  others.  Mr  Kean 
*'  gilds  refined  gold ;"  he  ''  paints  the 
lily ;"  he  '*  throws  a  perfume  on  the 
violet  ;'*  and  yet  one  is  never  disposed 
to  exclaim  against  his  additions  as 
'*  wasteful!  and  ridiculous  excess."  We 
might  name  a  hundred  examples  of 
this.  Take  among  others  his  return- 
ing to  kiss  the  hand  of  Ophelia,  after 
his  apparenMy  harsh  treatment  of  her ; 
his  drawing  figures  with  his  sword  on 
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the  floor  of  his  tent,  in  Richard  III.  ; 
and  his  noble  death-scene  in  the  t 


a 


lut  we  begin  to  find  that  we  have 

St  upon  a  topic  almost  too  fertile  lor 
e  limits  in  which  we  are  compelled 
to  treat  of  it.  We  must  have  done. 
Besides,  we  ought  to  have  a  little  con- 
sideration fbr  those  look-warm,  yet 
good-sort  of  people  who  think  Mr 
Kean  is  '^  a  very  dever  young  man/' 
but  who  are  loath  to  admit  uat  any 
one  can  be  possessed  of  genius  who  has 
not  been  dead  a  centurv  or  two.  But 
they  should  recollect  that  actors,  un« 
like  other  votaries  of  the  fine  srts,  can- 
not reckon  upon  immortidity,  evenif 
the^r  deserve  it  It  is  bat  common 
justice,  therefore,  to  place  the  laurel 
upon  their  living-  brows.  It  stips  off 
the  moment  they  die,  and  will  not  be 
persuaded  to  floiuish  upon  their  graves. 

We  shall  mention  some  of  Mr  Kean's 
faults  and  deficiencies,  and  conclude 
with  some  general  observations  on  a 
few  of  his  principal  characters. 

A  critic  in  an  Edinburgh  paper  has, 
as  fiur  as  we  know,  beeti  the  only  one 
to  remark,  that  Mr  Kean's  vdoe  ia 
merely  defective  not  bad.  We  think 
this  is  true.  His  voice  is  greatly  de- 
ficient in  power  and  compass,  and  is 
therefore  totally  unfit  for  lofty  de« 
damation;  but  it  has  a  pathos  that 
makes  up  for  every  thing.  Though 
its  toues  do  not  strike  upon  the  ear 
like  the  tinkling  of  a  rill  passing  over 
a  bed  of  pebbles^,  they  sink  into  the 
heart  like  the  sighing  of  the  breeae 
among  the  strings  of  an  ^olian  harp. 
And  its  occasional  harshness  is  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  express  the  bro- 
ken and  tempestuous  sounds  that  burst 
fh>m  a  soul  torn  asunder  by  conflict- 
ing passions.  With  all  its  defects, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  exchange  Mr 
Kean's  voice  for  one  better  fitted  for 
its  uses.  It  might  be  improved  by 
additions— from  that  of  Macready^ 
for  instance — but  we  would  not  part 
with  one  of  its  own  notes. 

It  is  singular  that  Mr  Kean,  who 
has  nearly  banished  the  mock-heroic 
from  our  stage,  should  be  the  very 
person  who  at  times  exhibits  the  moat 
of  it.  In  fiict,  this  is  his  grand  fkult. 
He  frequently  gives  what  is  called  the 
level-speaking  of  a  part,  in  a  style  that 
would  not  disgrace  an  amateur  theatre 


*  WhoBC  voice  it  like  a  rill  that  slips 

Over  the  sunoy  peeblei  bieathingly. 

Leigh  Hunt. 
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cat  tdM)ol*rooiii.  It  is  difficult  to  ao- 
ooiint  for  this.  The  practice  itself  is, 
no  doubt,  to  be  attributed  to  early 
ludutB ;  but  how  it  happens  that  he 
has  not  yet  lef^nrmed  it,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  guess.  Give  him  something  to 
do,  and  he  does  it  better  than  any  one 
else  could ;  but  give  him  nothing,  and 
he  makes  worse  than  nothing  of  it. 
There  are  parts  of  almost  e^ery  one  of 
his  characters  that  he  mouths  even 
worse  than  <'  many  of  our  players 
do/* 

Another  of  Mr  Kean's  fiiulta  (if  it 
can  be  called  such)  is,  that  there  is 
great  Tariation  in  his  style  of  acting 
at  difierent  times.  He  makes  his 
greatest  efibrts,  and  reserves  his  finest 
powers,  for  the  first  few  nights  of  per- 
Ibnning  a  character.  Afterwards  he 
is  apt  to  grow  careless,  and  sunk  into 
an  anparait  listlessness,  that  gives  a 
dnwlmg  monotony  to  his  poform- 
anoe ;  so  that  persons  who  go  to  see 
him,  fiflr  the  first  time,  in  a  chuacter 
that  he  has  played  fireqoently,  are  sure 
to  come  away  totaUy  disappointed  and 
dissatisfied.  But  this  is  perhaps  a 
defect  inherent  in  the  art  itself:  it  is 
not  in  human  nature  to  keep  up  to 
the  height  that  he  sometimes  attains. 

When  we  have  noticed  that  Mr 
Kean  has  an  occasional  fondness  for 
mere  siage^ffict,  which  never  ap* 
pears,  however,  except  in  the  seconci^ 
ary  parts  of  his  performances,  we  have 
mentioned  all  the  fiiults  that  occur  to 
us.  For  any  thing  we  know,  he  may 
have  a  great  many  more;  but  the 
truth  is,  that  seeking  for  the  defects 
of  genius  is  a  <a#A:  tons;  we  do  not  sit 
down  to  it  eon  amore,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  chance  of  onr  doing  it  well. 
And  it  is  but  a  soiry  distinction,  after 
all,  to  excel  In  finding  fimlt;  we  are 
not  ambitious  of  it.  If  we  can  dis- 
cover and  help  to  make  known  the 
good  and  the  beautiful  in  what  is 
around  us,  let  who  will  search  for  the 
bad;  and  much  good  mav  it  do  them 
when  they  have  found  it! 

We  sbaU  say  a  few  words  on  the 
general  character  of  four  of  Mr  Kean's 
principal  parts — Sir  Giles  Overreach, 
Richard  II.,  Richard  III.>  and  Othello. 

Sir  Giles  Ovbrabach,  if  not  the 
greatest,  is  certainly  the  most  perfect 
of  all  Mr  Kean's  performances.  It  is 
quite  fiittltless.  The  character  of  Sir 
Giles  Overreach  is  drawn  with  great 
force  and  originality.  It  seems  to 
have   begun   iji    avarice-— blind  and 
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reckless  avarice;  which,  at  the  period 
of  the  play,  is  become  merged  and  lost 
in  intense  personal 'vanity.  He  has 
glutted  himself  with  wealth  till  his 
very  wishes  csn  compass  no  more; 
and  then,  by  dint  of  gazing  at  himself 
as  the  creator  of  his  boundless  stores, 
avarice  changes  into  self-admiration  ; 
and  he  thencefwth  lavudies  as  esgeriy 
to  feed  the  new  passion,  as  he  had 
amassed  to  gpratify  the  old  one.  In 
delineating  this  ktter  part  of  the  char* 
acter,  the  author  has,  by  an  admirable 
subtlety  of  invention,  and  a  deep  know- 
ledge  of  human  nature,  nuide  Sir 
Giles  build  up  an  idol  in  the  person 
of  his  child,  in  which,  by  a  self-de- 
ceit  common  to  vulgar  minds  (for  his 
'mind  if  a  vulgar  one  notwithstand* 
ing  ito  strength),  he  worships  his  on* 
ly  god— himseltl  He  is  pleased  to 
see  her  shining  in  gold  and  jewels, 
because  she  is  his  child; — ^he  hires 
decayed  gentry  to  do  the  menial  of- 
fices of  her  house,  because  she  is  his 
child ;— nay,  he  even  anticipates  with 
delight  the  moment  when  he  shall 
have  raised  her  to  such  a  rank,  that 
even  he  will  be  compelled  to  bow  down 
before  her;  for,  by  an  inconsistency 
which  is  not  uncommon  in  real  life, 
while  he  regards  titles  tit  others  as 
empty  names,  in  her  they  will  appear 
to  be  substantial  realities,  because  she  ' 
is  his  child. 

Mr  Kean  plays  the  first  part  of  this 
character  wita  a  mixture  of  gloom  and 
vulgarity  that  is  admirably  original 
and  characteristic.  And  tnough  we 
did  not  intend  to  have  mentionai  any 
particular  parts  of.  the  nerformance, 
we  cannot  help  noticing  tne  manner  in 
which  he  pronounces  the  titles  of  the 
person  whom  he  wishes  his  daughter 
to  marry.  It  is  always  in  a  tone  of 
derision  and  contempt,  which  is  but 
haif-oonoealed  even  when  he  speaks  to 
"  the  lord."  At  first  sight  it  rndf^A 
appear  inconsistent  that  Sir  Giles 
should  feel  contempt  for  rank  and 
titles,  and  yet  make  them  confossedly 
the  end  and  object  of  all  his  toils. 
"  My  ends— 4ny  ends  are  compassed ! 
I  am  all  over  joy !"  he  exclaims,  when 
he  thinks  he  has  finally  arranged  his 
daughter's  marriage  with  "  the  lord." 
But,  on  reflection,  it  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  refined  parta  of  thp 
performance.  We  have  before  said, 
that  part  of  Sir  Giles's  character  is  a 
propensity  to  worship  that  f»  himself 
which  tfi  others  he  cannot  help  des» 
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pidng;  and  this  half-Kxmtemptaoiu 
tone,  when  speaking  of  that  which  is 
the  object  of  all  his  wishesy  springs 
fh)m  the  natural  part  of  his  character 
predominating  over  the  artificial. 

The  last  act  of  Mr  Kean's  perform- 
ance of  Sir  Giles  Orerreach  is,  without 
doubt,  the  most  terrific  exhibition  of 
huifian  passion  that  has  been  witnessed 
on  the  modem  stage.  When  his  plans 
are  fitistrated  and  his  plots  laid  open, 
all  ti^e  restraints  of  society  ore  thrown 
aside  at  once,  and  a  torrent  of  hatred 
and  revenge  bursts  from  his  breaking 
heart,  like  water  from  a  deft  rock,  or 
like  a  raging  and  devouring  fire  that, 
while  it  consumes  the  body  and  soul- 
on  which  it  feeds,  darts  fbrth  its 
tongues  of  flame  in  all  directions, 
threatening  destruction  to  every  thing 
within  its  reach.  The  whole  of  die 
last  act  exhibits  a  vehemence  and  ra- 
pidity, both  of  conception  and  exe- 
cution, that  perhaps  cannot  be  sur- 
passed. 

Richard  II.  is  a  performance  of  a 
very  different  kind.  It  has  always 
appeared  to  us  to  be  a  splendid  mis- 
representation, both  of  Shakspeare  and 
of  history  ;  a  misrepresentation  which 
nothing  but  the  transcendant  talent 
with  which  it  is  executed  could  ex- 
cuse, and  fortunately  one  which  no- 
thing else  could  commit.  It  is  Ml  of 
the  most  varied  and  brilliant  declama- 
tion,—- the  most  pure  and  simple  pa- 
thos,— the  most  lofty  and  temperate 
dignity.  Whatever  Shakspeare  and 
tature  intended  Hichard  II.  to  be, 
Mr  Kean  makes  him  '^  every  inch  a 
king."  It  is  a  very  noble  perform- 
ance, and  second  only  to  one. 

Mr  Kean's  Richard  III.,  though 
apparently  the  most  fiuniliar  and  in- 
telligible of  all  his  performances,  is  yet 
the  most  intellectual  and  abstracted. 
The  one  which  exhibits  the  loftiest 
and  most  poetical  thoughts,-Hthe 
grandest  and  most  original  concep- 
tions,— and  the  most  admirable  and 
curiously  felicitous  embodying  of  thosq 
thoughts  and  conceptions.— There  is 
more  intellectual  power  required  for 
the  production  of  it,  and  it  calls 
forth  more  in  the  witnessing  of  it. 
When  Richard  III.  exclaims,  '^  A 
thousimd  hearts  are  swelling  in  my 
bosom!"  he  appears  to  be  endowed 
with  the  soul  and  the  strengdi  of  a 
thousand  men ; — there  is  more  variety, 
and  depth,  and  intensity  of  expres- 
sion thrown  into  tHe  words  address- 
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ed  to  Stanley,  "  What  do  they  in  the 
north?*'  than  was  ever  brought  to* 
gether  in  the  same  space ; — rage,  ba« 
tred,  sarcasm,  suspicion,  and  contempt, 
are  all  audibly  and  intelligibly  ex- 
pressed in  the  sinele  word  north  ;  and 
the  battle  and  SaXh  are  wordiy  to 
conclude  the  whole;  they  form  a 
piece  of  poetry  nobly  conceived,  and 
magnificently  executed. 

The  last  of  Mr  Kean's  performances 
on  which  we  shall  offer  any  remark  is 
that  of  Othello.  We  happened  to  be 
present  when  he  played  that  character, 
on  the  night  Mr  Booth  came  out  in 
lago ;  and  it  is  of  his  performance  on 
this  particular  nig^t  that  we  shall 
speak ;  for  it  discovered  the  remark- 
able secret,  that  he  could  play  better 
than  he  had  ever  done  befim.  In 
fiu^t,  this  perfimnanoe  was  almost  as 
superior  to  all  his  others,  as  those  had 
been  to  the  performances  of  all  other 
actors  in  the  same  parts.  This  singu- 
lar circumstance  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  for  it  may  be  worth  remarking 
on  at  some  ftiture  time. 

If  we  were  solicitous  to  pass,  among 
wise  and  lukewarm  people,  for  staid 
and  sober  critics,  we  should  perhaps 
suppress  or  disguise  something  of  our 
opinions  respectinff  Mr  Kean's  per- 
formance of  Othello  on  that  night. 
But  we  disdain  that  creeping  hesita- 
tion— ^that  cold  and  calculating  deli^ 
beratton,  which  dares  not  express  all 
it  foels,  lest  its  impressions  should  not 
be  kept  in  countenance  by  those  of 
other  people.  We  shall  therefore  say 
at  once,  that  we  think  that  performance 
(and  we  speak  chiefly  of  tne  third  act 
— though  the  rest  was  all  in  keeping 
with  it)  was,  without  comparison,  the 
noblest  exhibition  of  human  genius  we 
ever  witnessed.  It  evinced  a  kind  and 
dmee  of  talent  more  rare  and  more 
valuable  than  any,  or  than  all  that  is 
to  be  found  in  his  other  performances, 
— a  talent  only,  and  not  much  inferior 
to  that  which  was  required  to  write 
the  character.*  Never  did  we  witness 
sudi  vehement  and  sustained  passion, 
such  pure  and  touching  beauty,  sudb 
deep,  and  quiet,  and  simple  padios. 
The  performance  was  worthy  to  have 
taken  place  in  Shakspeare's  own  age, 
— ^with  he  himself— ne  and  Fletcher, 

•  JVb<^.— The  reader  will,  of  course,  not 
suspect  US  of  meaning  to  compare  his  genius 
with  that  of  Shakroeaie  generally,  but  only 
with  leteenoe  to  tnis  particular  play. 
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Fold,  and  Spencet;,  and  Sydn^,  fbr 
an  audience.  We  cannot  help  rancr- 
ing  how  they  would  have  acted  at  tne 
doae  of  it  They  would  have  gone 
into  the  green-room  perhaps, — Shak- 
speare  we  axe  sore  would,— -apd  with  a 
smiling,  yet  serioua  and  earnest  delight 
upon  their  faces,  have  held  oat  their 
hands  and  thanked  him.  Think  of  a 
diake  of  the  hand  from  Shakspeare— 
aod  of  desexTing  it  too ! 

We  now  conclude  our  imperfect  no- 
tice of  this  great  actor  hy  observing, 
that  if  Shakspeare  owes  something  to 
Rean,  Kean  owes  almost  every  thins^ 
to  Shakspeaze.  He  is  a  gallant  vessel 
sailing  on  the  ocean  of  Shakspeare's 
genius.  Its  proud  waves  bear  him 
alofig  in  triumph  to  the  sound  of  their 
own  music.  He  is  seen,  now  floating 
silently  in  the  moon-light  that  sleeps 
along  its  waves — ^now  scudding  before 
the  hreexe.in  all  the  glory  of  sunshine 
—and  now  tost  hither  and  thither  a- 
uid  storms  and  darkness :  but  he  still 
keeps  safe  above  the  waters — ^not  pre- 
somptuously  scorning  the  danger,  but 
bcMij  and  magnanimously  subduing 
it-*-Mav  his  voyage  be  prosperous  and 
hi^y !  IS  the  wish  of  one,  who,  though 
•  stranger  to  him,  offers  the  foregoing 
sincere  but  feeble  tribute,  less  with 
hope  of  pleani^  and  infbrming  others, 
than  wim  the  desire  of  makina;  some 
dight  return  for  hours  of  mingled  de- 
list and  instruction. 

C<maU'Garden  Theatre. 

Rob  Rot.  At  length  we  have  found 
a  new  piece,  of  wmch  we  can  speak 
wefl  with  a  good  conscience. 

On  the  IStii  of  Mardi,  an  opera  was 
produced,  called  Rob  Roy  Macgre- 
GOB,  or  AcLO  LjkNGSYNE.  It  was 
completely  successful. 

Thau^  we  have  hitherto  had  little 
to  do  but  find  fault,  we  hope  our  read- 
ers have  not  yet  set  us  down  as  ill-na- 
toied  pec^e.  If  they  have,  they  have 
been  tctt  unjust  to  us.  We  are  as 
delighted  when  we  can  find  something 
to  praise,  as  when  an  unexpected  gleam 
of  sunshine  comes  out  upon  us  this 
gloomj  weather.  And  u  the  time 
should  ever  arrive,  when  our  office  will 
be  to  give  nothing  but  praise,  we  ahall 
hail  it  with  as  sincere  pleasure  as  we 
shall  the  promised  period  in  which  we 
are  to  have  nothing  but  sunshine.  We 
are  tadly  afhdd,  nowever  (notwith- 
standing the  prognostications  of  the' 
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Quarterly),  that  the  one  is  about  as  fkr 
off  as  the  other.  But  still,  even  if  our 
fbans  should  prove  well-grounded,  we 
must  needs  confess  that  a  fUse  prophe* 
cy  of  good  is  better  than  a  true  one  of 
evil. 

This  opera- is  founded  on  the  novel 
of  Rob  Roy;  and  we  are  indebted  to 
the  great  Unknown  fbr  having  effect- 
ed what  we  should  have  thou^t  even 
his  genius  inadequate  to.  He  has 
"  created  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of 
death."  He  has  infused  something  of 
his  spirit  into  a  professor  of  the  art  of 
making  melo-dramas ;  and  has  actual- 
ly impelled  him  to  produce  an  opera 
tnat  is  highly  interesting.  The  story 
of  the  novel  is,  in  fact,  dramatised  with 
considerable  taste  and  judgment;— a 
kind  of  judgment,  too,  that  is  not  very 
common  among  our  modern  drama* 
data.  The  aumor — (so,  no  doubt,  he 
chooses  to  be  called — and  as  he  has 

Eut  us  in  good-humour  he  shall  have 
is  vray)-^The  author  has  had  the 
sense  to  discover  that,  whenever  he 
wished  the  language  to  be  impressive 
or  humorous,  he  could  not  possibly^ 
improve  upon  that  of  the  novel ;  and 
accordingly  he  has  adopted  it  all 
through.  In  the  songs,  too,  he  has 
been  modest  enough  tacitly  to  confess 
that  Bums  and  Wordsworth  have' 
written  better  than  he  could.  It  is 
singular,  that  this  wise  and  appropri- 
ate diffidence  seems  to  have  prevailed 
throughout  the  whole  getting  up  of 
the  piece-^fbr  the  music  is  selected 
from  old  Scottish  melodiesi,  instead  of 
being  composed  for  the  occasion  by 
Mr  Bishop. 

But  are  not  the  happy  few,  who  are 
in  the  secret,  smiling  at  our  simplicity 
dl  this  whflc,  in  attributing  that  to 
want  of  confidence,  which,  in  reality^ 
proceeded  merely  from  want  of  time  ? 
We  should  not  at  all  wonder.  But 
however  this  may  be,  we  are  too  much 
gainers  by  the  act,  to  be  very  fastidi- 
ous about  the  motive. 

The  opera  is  full  of  interest — and 
interest  of  the  right  kind.  Not  pro- 
ceeding from  mdo-dramatic  hoirors, 
but  mm  truth  and  nature.  The 
scenes  in  the  prison  and  the  inn  at 
Aberfoil  are  extremely  weU  managed ; 
and  that  in  the  Highlands,  when  Rob 
Roy  appears  just  after  the  lament  for 
his  capture,  is  admirable.  There  was 
something  very  impressive  in  the  dumb 
despair  of  his  people  for  his  loss,  and 
theur  noisy  and  enthusiastic  deli||ht  at 
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his  retam  was  truly  kindling.  It  made 
one  almost  in  bve  with  attld  langsvne. 
We  are  quite  sure  that,  with  all  its 
faults,  we  should  at  the  moment  have 
been  content  to  barter  it  for  "  this  ig- 
norant present." 

All  that  part  of  the  novel  relating 
to  Sir  Hildenrand  and  his  sons  is  o- 
mitt^,  as  well  as  the  splendid  descrip- 
tion of  the  escape  of  Rob  Roy;  and 
also  every  thing  that  occurs  previously 
to  the  storoage  of  the  house  of  Osbal- 
distone.  '  In  other  respects,  the  story 
is  pretty  closely  followed  ;  and,  as  we 
before  mentioned,  the  very  words  of 
the  principal  scenes;  and  we  are  ao 
unu2^  to  any  thing  of  the  kind  in 
new  pieces,  tliat  they  seemed  to  come 
upon  us  like  meeting  a  Mend  in  a  fo« 
reign  country. 

The  opara  was  excellently  per- 
formed. The  character  of  Rob  Roy 
might  have  been  looked  better  than 
by  Mr  Macready,  but  it  could  not 
have  been  played  better.  His  first 
scenes  were  extremely  easy  and  spi- 
rited; and  some  of  the  last  had  a 
power  and  pathos — a  fine  homely  pa- 
thos— that  was  delightful.  Listonwas 
Nicol  Jarvie,  and  a  most  amusing  per- 
son he  made  of  him.  But  when  he 
talked  about  "  dangling  like  the  sign 
of  the  eolden  fleece  over  the  door  of  a 
mercers  shop  on  Ludgate  Hill"  we 
could  not  hem  edioing  his  '^  My  con- 
science!" when  an  actor* presumes 
to  make  a  joke  of  his  own — for  such 
this  must  have  been — ^he  should  at 
least  take  care  not  to  let  it  be  a  bad 
one. — ^Blanchard  and  Tokely  played 
Owen  and  Dugald  admirably.  There 
was  a  fine  resemblance,  and  at  the 
same  thne  a  fine  contrast,  between 
them.  Each  was  devoted  to  his  pa^ 
tron,  but  each  in  his  own  way :  one 
with  the  mechanical,  counting-house 
devotion  of  an  automaton,  and  the 
other  with  the  fiery,  headlong  devo~ 
tion  of  a  beast.  The  one  comd  have 
been  manu&ctured  nowhere  but  in 
''  Crane  Alley,  London;"  and  the 
other  could  have  been  bred  nowhere 
but  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. — 
Rashleigh  Osbaldistone,  though  not 
made  a  prominent  character,  was  well 
performed  by  Abbot— Mr  Sinclair 
was  as  little  like  Frank  Osbaldistone 
as  Miss  Stephens  was  like  Diana  Ver- 
non ;  but  then  the  one  was  a  change 
sadly  for  the  worse,  whereas  the  o^er 
was  perhaps  for  the  better.  A  young 
gentTeman  who  can  do  nothing  but 
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sing  a  song,  is  but  a  poor  substitate 
for  one  who  can  do  every  thing  but 
sing  a  song;  but  a  timid,  retiring 
woman,  who  seems  made  only  *'  within 
a  gentle  bosom  to  be  laid,"  is  perluma 
more  attractive  than  a  dashing  hi^- 
spirited  lady,  who  can  leap  a  five-bar 
pte,  and  be  in  at  the  death. — They 
both  sang  delightfully.  We  never 
remember  to  have  heard  any  thing 
so  exquisitely  delicate  and  beautiftil 
as  a  auet  to  the  air  xf  Roys  Wife, 
which  was  given  without  the  aooom* 
paniment  of  the  orchestra.  Besides 
this  air,  we  recognised  The  Lass  tf 
Patie's  MiU,  Auld  Langsvne,  and  some 
other  fitvourites. 

The  scenery  of  this  open  is  very 
fine,  particularly  the  bridge  at  Glaa* 
gow  b]r  moon-light,  and  the  two 
scenes  in  the  Highhmds. 

The  Maequis  of  Carabas,  or 
Puss  IN  Boots.  A  piece  with  thia 
title  was  produced  on.  the  30th  of 
March.  It  is  said  to  have  been  quite 
worthless,  and  was  oompletelvr^ected 
by  the  public;  but  notwitnstanding 
this,  the  plebeian  managers  of  this 
theatre,  profiting  by  the  noble  exam- 
ple of  the^  lords  and  gentlemen  at  the 
other  house,  seemed  to  have  it  in  con- 
templation to  force  it  upon  the  town 
again.  The  audience,  however,  had 
the  spirit  to  take  the  law  into  their 
own  nands,  and  threaten  destruction 
to  all  the  finery  within  their  readi« 
This  was  as  it  should  be,  supposing 
the  condemnation  of  the  piece  m  ques- 
tion to  be  just ;  of  which,  however, 
not  being  present,  we  do  not  pretend 
to  judge.  This  summary  way  of  pro- 
ceeding is  the  only  resource  the  public 
have  against  the  insolent  pretenstona 
and  overweening  power  of  diese  ejr- 
clusive  people;  and  it  brought  them  to 
their  senses  in  a  trice.  Iliey  sent  for- 
ward their  mouth-piece  to  explain  how 
much  it  was  ^'  their  inclination,  aa 
well  as  their  dutv,  to  comply  with  the 
sense  of  the  nuolic,"  ana  so  forth — 
after  they  had  had  the  insolence  to 
endeavour  to  drive  them  away,  by 
throwing  the  theatre  into  almost  tot^ 
darkness. 

Drury  Lane  Theatre* 

Rob  Rot,  or  Th£  Gbegarach. 
On  the  25th  March  a  play  was  pro» 
duced,  called  Rob  Rot>  or  The  Grs- 
GARACH.    The  name  of  this  piece  waa 
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a  hcMZ  am  the  public^— 41  bait  to  draw 
h  ftill  hottte  on  Che  first  night, — a 
'*  springe  to  catch  woodcocks :"  and 
it  succeeded — ^no  doubt  to  the  infinite 
satisfiiction  of  the  committee  of  ''  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen"  who  conde- 
scend to  manage  this  Uieatre.  If  it 
had  been  practised  anywhere  ebe,  we 
should  have  ventured  to  call  this  a 
paltry  trick  ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  remain 
««  With  a  most  voicdoi  tfaoagfat,  ibeatfaxiig 
it  as  a  swoid." 

Tliis  piece  is  by  Mr  Soane,  who 
seems  to  be  the  accredited  agent  for 
supplying  this  house  with  the  article 
of  mdo-dramas.  We  guess  that  he 
reeeiTed  an  order  for  one  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Rob  Roy,  to  be  delivered  by  a 
certain  time;  nut  finding  diat  Mr 
Pooock  had  been  beforehand  with  him 
in  the  market,  he  ventured  to  substi- 
tute a  qrarious  commodity  under  the 
same  name,  relyiog  on  the  ignorance 
of  his  customers  lor  the  cheat  not 
being  detected.  But  he  might  have 
known,  that  if  "  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men" can  find  something  better  to  do 
than  to  read  Rob  Roy,  other  people 
cannot;  and  he  might  have  been  sure, 
that  any  one  who  had  read  that  work 
would  iiot  tolerate  such  a  parody  on  it 
as  he  has  given.  It  is  a  sort  of 
**  Hamlet  Travestie,"  only  without 
the  fVin.  "  The  burthen  of  the  mys- 
tery," fVom  b^inning  to  end,  is  Rob 
lU^ in  love!  Think  -of  the  Macgre- 
gor  in  love !  Sighing  away  Jiis  lifb  at  a 
lady's  feet !  Breathi^  forth  soft  vows, 
to  the  sound  of  his  own  pibroch,  be- 
neath a  bower  of  roses  (raised  by 
magic,  no  doubt),  among  his  own 
Inountains!  We  wonder  it  did  not 
occur  to  Mr  Soane  to  Imng  Rob  Roy 
to  London,  put  on  him  a  pair  of  tight 
pantaloons  and  a  stiflT  neckcloth,  and 
make  him  fidl  in  love  with  an  opera* 
dancer. 

We  shall  not  waste  the  rcader^s 
time,  or  our  own,  by  saying  any  thing 
more  of  the  plot  and  cliaractera  of  this 
piece,  than  th^t  they  differ,  in  almost 
every  respect,  fimn  those  of  the  novel 
To  such  as  properly  appreciate  that 
work  and  its  comnanions,  this  will 
BQ^  almost  like  fiusifying  the  truth 
of  history ;  Hke  writing  an  historical 
pky,  in  which  Alexander  should  be 
msde  a  coward,  or  Cicero  a  fool,  or 
Brutus  accept  a  place  under  govern- 
ment The  truth  is,  Mr  Soane  has 
wandered  into  the  Highlands  without 


his  guide,  and  has  lost  himself  there; 
and  we  do  not  much  care  if  he  never 
finds  his  way  back  again,  at  least  if  he 
is  determined  to  write  plays,  and  can- 
not write  better  ones  than  this.  We 
cannot  dismiss  it,  however,  without 
notidng  the  perfonnance  of  Mr  Wal- 
lack,  in  Dugald.  It  was  admirable ; 
and  but  for  this  the  piece  would  not 
have  been  heard  half  out.  At  the  close 
it  was  completely  damned;  but  the 
''  noblemen  and  gentlemen"  thought 

r[ier  to  announce  it  the  next  day 
"  every  evening  till  fiirther  notice,^ 
in  consequence  of  the  applause.  Sec.  it 
had  received.  This  in  anjr  body  else 
would  have  been  a  great  piece  of  im^ 
pertinence,  to  say  nothing  of  its  fidae- 

Thb  Sleeping  Draught.  A  new 
fiurce,  with  this  title,  was  produced  on 
the  1st  of  April.  It  is  written  by  Mr 
Penley,  of  this  theatre,  and  is  one  of 
the  drollest  we  have  seen  for  a  long 
time  past  It  makes  no  pretensionB 
to  wit  or  character;  but  all  the  fim 
depends  on  the  situations  and  equi« 
voques,  which  are  extremely  well  con- 
trived. We  do  not  recollect  any  harce 
that  has  so  striking  and  complete  a 
conclusion ;  but  the  audience  lose  this, 
by  a  foolish  and  ill-mannered  habit 
which  they  have  of  getting  up  to  go 
away  the  moment  they  perceive  that 
the  last  scene  is  arrived. — ^The  whole 
weight  of  the  piece  hy  on  Mr  Hariey> 
who  played  most  exquisitely.  A  Mn 
Hughes,  whom  we  had  not  beforo 
seen,  played  the  character  of  a  wait- 
ing-maid with  becoming  pertness  and 
vivacity. 


BFPECT  or  FARM  OVERSRERS  ON  THE 
MORALS  OF  FARM  SERVANTS. 

I  THINK  it  was  Fh>&s8or  Dugald 
Stewart  who  some  time  ago  remark- 
ed, that  "  what  was  known  in  the 
last  generation  to  a  few  philosophen, 
in  the  present  ,came  to  be  publicly 
taught  in  the  schools,  and  in  the 
next  would  become  fiuniliar  to  the 
people."  If  we  take  a  slight  view  of 
the  last  thirty  years,  we  shall  most 
probably  find  this  observation  of  the 
philosopher  abundantly  verified;  and 
if  it  is  capable  of  general  application, 
and  we  had  the  power  to  put  our  eyes 
behind  the  Ph)fe8sor's  spectacles,  and 
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to  look  forward,  we  would  most  un- 
doubtedly ha^e  strange  things  placed 
in  our  view.  We  reaflj  can  assign  no 
limits  to  the  human  mmd ;  it  is  evi- 
dent, thai  the  more  we  know,  our  cs^ 
padty  for  acquiring  knowlec^  is  en- 
tailed in  proportion,  and  it  is  proba- 
bly like  every  thing  else  that  is  pro- 
gressive, and  increases  according  to 
some  determinate  ratio,  although,  like 
a  late  great  conqueror,  carrying  along 
with  it  the  means  <^  its  own  future 
obstruction,— or  sometimes  it  may  re- 
Bemble  a  winter  flood  in  a  rapid  river, 
that  goes  on  tearing  up  the  i^se-boards 
before  it,  and  adding  to  its  force  and 
velocity,  until  the  accumulation  be- 
comes too  vast  to  move  within  the  old 
bulks,  and  it  wastes  its  strength  by 
overflowing  and  devastating  an  adjoin- 
ing plain.  But  this  is  wading  into 
the  strength  of  the  flood,  while  I  only 
meant  to  trv  to  exanune  some  things 
that  I  thought  I  observed  floating  down 
the  ed^e  of  the  current,  althongn  I  am 
some  bttle  alarmed,  not  onlv  for  what 
is  already  afloat,  but  fl)r  wnat  is  be- 
ginning to  move  with  the  stream. 

To  drop  any  further  metaphor,  the 
•  fact.is,  Mr  £ditor,  that  truths,  which 
in  my  younger  days  we  durst  hardly 
mention  to  one  another  as  we  rode 
home  after  the  presbytery  dinner,  are 
now  discussed  boldly  in  every  ale- 
house (I  heartily  wish  there  were 
fewer  of  them)  in  the  parish.  This 
has  been  to  me  no  small  cause  of  con- 
stematiop,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  It  is 
too  evident  that  there  is  something 
wrong,  Mr  Editor,  when  people  grow 
wiser  than  their  teachers. 

The  three  learned  professions  may 
and  ought  to  be  considered,  capable  of 
judging  what  is  good  for  all  ranks  of 
society,  for  they  are  generally  conver- 
sant with  each  and  au  of  them, — ^from 
the  laird  to  the  cotter,  and  fh)m  the 
bailie  to  the  burgess. 

In  a  future  letter  (that  is  to  say,  if 
this  shall  be  deemed  worthy  to  be  ho- 
noured witli  a  place  in  your  pages),  I 
may  perhaps  communicate  some  ob- 
servations which  I  have  had  the  op- 
Sortunity  of  making  upon  the  in- 
uence  of  the  higher  on  the  middle 
classes,  and  through  them  upon  the 

riople  at  large.  Upon  this  subject 
would  wish  to  enter  somewhat  into 
particulars,  and  try  to  do  some  justice 
to  its  importance,  for  it  appears  to  me 
that  a  cnange  has  been  taking  place 
through  the  whole  body  of  the  com- 
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monwealth,  like  the  veerins  of  the  ice 
in  the  Polar  Seas,  during  wnich  some 
terrible  gratings  and  jarrings  have 
been  heanl,  and  even  once  or  twice  (it 
can  be  nought  but  the  cold  weather 
that  puts  these  frozen  similitudes  in 
one's  nead)  the  whole  field  threatened 
to  be  broken  up  by  a  ground  swell.  In 
my  present  communication  I  shall  try 
to  confine  myself^  if  possible  (for  I 
got  an  early  habit  of  wandering  from 
my  text),  to  some  unpleasant  circum- 
stances m  the  situation  of  a  numerous 
dass  of  the  common  i>eople. 

I  have  no  small  hesitation  in  saving, 
and  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  thought  to 
derogate  ought  from  the  proper  digni- 
ty of  the  clerical  character  when  I  do 
saj  so,  that  I  seldom  refuse  to  partake 
of'^  the  good  things  of  this  life,  with 
those  more  wealthy  farmers  in  my 
neighbourhood  who  are  still  in  a  tvib* 
stantial  condition.  I  do  this  the  lesa 
reluctanUy,  that  it  belongs  to  my  pro* 
fession,  not  only  to  mix  occasioniBlly 
among  the  people,  but  to  become  all 
things  to  all  men. 

But,  in  good  truth,  the  heritors 
have  almost  all  left  the  country.  Of 
the  immediate  causes  of  this  emigra» 
tion,  I  shall  refrain  firom  saying  much 
at  this  time.  I  myself  have  fdt  some 
little  of  the  pressure  of  the  times; 
and  having  a  title,  at  next  Martin* 
mas  come  a  twelve  months,  to  daim 
an  augmentation  to  my  stipend  of  one 
chaldor  and  a  half  of  victuid,  I  shall 
remember  the  proverb,  and  "  let  sleep- 
ing dogs  lie." 

As  I  said  before,  I  have  frequent 
opportunities  of  associatiug  with  the 
more  wealthy  farmers.  The  whole 
economy  of  their  households  is  now 
superior  to  that  of  their  landlords 
when  I  came  first  to  the  parish.  I 
sometimes  venture  to  tell  them  that 
they  have  got  into  their  lairds'  places; 
but  they  reply,  that  all  trades  and 
callings  are  advanced.  This,  however^ 
when  I  recollect  that  mv  predecessor 
was  enabled  to  provide  himself  with 
the  comfort  of  a  snujK  chaise,  does  not 
strike  me  with  the  force  of  an  argtn 
mentum  ad  hominem. 

My  own  residence  is  confined  to  one 
of  the  fertile  coast-side  districts,  where 
the  people  had  rather  the  start  in  agri- 
cultural improvements.  As  the  old 
race  of  farmers  acquired  property  (I 
speak  of  fortv  ^ears  ago),  they  began 
to  educate  their  sons  in  proportion. 
Of  these  some  applied  to  trade,  to  the 
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law,  or  tliey  went  afaKoad  and  obtained 
emplojrment  in  our  different  colonies. 
The  liead  of  the  &mily,  in  the  mean 
time,  went  on  and  prospered ; — ^he  en- 
larged the  bounds  of  lus  &rm  by  tak- 
ing leases  of  those  belonging  to  lus  less 
enterprising  neighbours  ; — ^his  son^ 
who  nad  remained  at  home  for  the 
purpose  of  succeeding  him  in  bis  busi- 
\  relieved  of  his  share  in  the 


usual  labour,  and  promoted  to  assist 
lus  fiither  in  the  saperint^denoe  of 
his  incressing  cmeems ;— «r  the  son* 
or  other  relation  who  succeeded,  catk^ 
tinned  to  proceed  in  the  ssme  entar«> 
prising  way.  Thus  the  tenantry  csme 
to  double  and  treble  the  original  siae 
of  their  &rms,  which  were  commonly 
fion  60  to  lao  acres  whrn  the  land 
was  good,  but  were  now  swelled  er^n 
to  the  extent  of  1000,  in  some  in- 


All  this,  besides  the  contemporaneooa 
advance  in  general  wealth,  mightily 
t»ded  to  enlarge  the  infprmation,  al« 
ter  the  manners,  snd  extend  the  anif 
lation  of  this  important  daas  of  people. 

During  the  progress  of  this  cnai^, 
a  apaoe  was  opened  between  the  fiurm- 
cr  and  his  labourers  that  required  to 
be  filled  up ;  and  a  new  sort  of  per<« 
ma,  csUsd  a  grieve,  or  overseer,  made 
his  appearsnce.  One  of  the  steadiest 
of  the  nlooghmen  was  commonly  elect- 
ed  to  tnis  dice, — ^he  attended  to  the 
execntion  of  his  master's  orders  whUe 
he  rode  to  markets  and  sales.  The 
master  then  began  to  find  that,  even  ia 
the  intervals  £stween  these,  tbe  over- 
seer continued  to  relieve  him  of  his 
vraal  attention  to  much  ci  the  detail 
of  the  &rm-work ; — ^he  bmn,  in  pro* 
cess  of  time,  to  give  himsdUP  still  more 
latitude, — he  took  still  more  distant 
joumies,— -he  visited  his  neighbours, 
and  saw  their  horses,  cattle,  and  feed- 
ing-stock; inmcted  the  success  of 
their  new  modes  of  culture,  and  the 
sftct  of  their  improved  implements. 

Knowing  that  his  work  was  goings 
on  in  the  mean  time,  always  under  the 
eye  of  a  person  who  was  answerable^ 
at  the  risk  of  his  place,  for  the  per- 
fection and  extent  of  Uie  work  per- 
fimned,  he  came  to  have  small  hesitap* 
tion  in  staying  to  dinner  and  spending 
the  afternoon  with  his  firiends,  who 
were  similarly  provided  with  substi- 
tutes. His  neighbours,  in  their  turn, 
visited  him,  and  in  this  way  the 
pkmghman  «nd  labourers  cane  to  be 
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left  almost  entirely  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  overseer. 

Some  two  ^esrs  sgo,  I  went  to  visit 
an  old  acquaintance  in  the  hilly  part 
of  the  country.  Among  these  dalea 
the  sheep  farmers  sre  wont  to  keep 
only  as  much  land  under  tillage  as  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  labour  of  one 
pair  of  horses; — they  have  mora 
women  servants  in  jproportion  to  this, 
as  they  are  needed  tor  ho^ng  the  crop 
of  turnips  and  potatoes, — ^for  smiBting 
at  the  sheep-folds,  at  the  periods  of 
assorting  the  fiocks, — and  in  making 
the  natural  meadow  hay,of  whidi  there 
ia  usually  a  considerable  quantity  along 
the  banks  of  the  rivulets.  Excepting 
when  assisting  at  the  folds,  where  the 
master  always  attends  himscdf,  the 
servants  are  very  often  sent  to  their 
work  without  any  person  to  oversee 
them ;  they  sre,  of  course,  told  that  it 
is  expected  they  will  be  diligent,  and 
that  they  are  leh  to  the  admonition  of 
their  own  consciences  to  urge  them  to 
their  duty. 

At  my  friend's  house  I  met  with 
a  sbee^fiurmer  of  extensive  property, 
iH(ho  snowed  much  acuteness  of  in- 
^Uect  and  shrewdness  in  his  remarks. 
He  seemed  to  have  studied  closely  ^e 
characters  and  motives  of  all  with 
whom  he  had  been  led  to  be  connect- 
ed, and  to  have  taken  wondef^y  deep 
views  of  the  structure  of  society.  He 
told  me,  that  within  these  last  twenty 
yesis  or  so,  the  system  that  the  arable 
fiurmers  had  betaken  themselves  to  of 
keeping  overseers  for  their  servants  and 
day-kbourers,  had  had  the  effbct  of 
greatly  corrupting  their  habits.  I  waa 
much  startled  with  this  remark  at  first, 
and  then  began  to  suspect  that  the 
gentleman  was  carrying  hia  knowle^ 
of  mankind  to  a  fimcifm  extent. 

''  That  appears  to  me  an  odd  pre- 
judice,"  ssia  I ;  "  we  view  the  matter 
in  another  sort  of  light  in  my  part  of 
tile  country,  where  grieves  are  more 

r  rally  lo^  by  the  fiumeis,  than  ia 
arable  part  of  the  countay  conti* 
guous  to  where  we  now  sro." 

He  flaid,  that  the  demwalization  he 
oomplained  of  he  had  ascertained,  from 
several  years'  experience,  to  be  a  cer« 
tain  &ct  ;^that  in  my  district  of  tiie 
country  he  had  no  doubt  that  it  wstf 
stiU  worse,  as  it  would  prevail  exactly 
in  proportion  ais  the  system  af  vica- 
rious management  exiated ;— and  from 
tile  untveittl  prevalence  of  the  prac* 
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tice  we  had  neoesaarily  remained  igno-i 
rant  of  the  effects. 

I  now  began  to  see  that  this  might 
be  the  case ;  that  in  fkct  there  oould 
be  very  few  opportunities  of  the  evil 
being  noticed;  and  when  such  did 
occur,  the  coinddenoe  of  such  an  apnte 
obsenrer  was  a  thing  not  to  be  reckon- 
ed upon.  I  recollected  too,  that  it 
was  a  common  enough  complaint 
among  the  old  people,  that  senranta 
were  grown  worthless  in  comparison 
to  what  they  were  since  they  reool* 
kcted.  My  new  friend  went  on  to 
declare,  that  fbr  his  part,  he  now  care- 
fiiUy  avoided  hiring  a  servant  if  he 
oould  discover  that  they  had  been  in 
the  service  of  an  arable-ftrmer  who 
kept  a  grieve;  they  not  only  were  idle, 
he  said,  whenever  they  were  out  of 
view,  but  they  had  generally  acquired 
vnrong  ideas  of  the  duty  of  a  ser- 
vant, and  were  very  apt  to  infect  the 
others  with  thebr  idleness  and  corrupt 
princi]des« 

I  inquired  if  he  did  not  think  that  the 
constant  presence  of  the  overseer  with 
the  labourers  would  rather  have  the 
efifect  of  training  them  to  habits  of 
diligence  and  industry.  He  replied, 
that  as  well  might  we  expect  that  the 
sound  of  the  wmp  would  train  the  ne* 
ffroes  to  such  habits.  He  shewed,  that 
he  had  folly  investigated  the  subject, 
and  made  himself  well  acquainted 
with  the  former  and  present  state  of 
the  people  ib  the  arable  districts. 

Two  things,  he  observed,  combin- 
ed  to  render  labourers  less  industrious 
and  tractable  under  the  inspection  of 
a  grieve;  first,  he  was  one  of  their 
own  order  of  society,  and  all  men  sub- 
mit with  unwillingness  to  the  autho- 
rity of  an  equal ;  secondly,  he  has  not 
his  own  interest  to  plead  for,  urging 
tiieir  diligence,  and  consequently  the 
workers  natundly  ftbough  unjustlv) 
considered  him  as  less  entitled  to  be 
strict  in  his  superintendence.  Thus 
situated,  the  gneve  either  endeavour- 
ed to  diminiw  the  odium  attending 
lus  official  duty,  by  conniving  at  ne- 
glect or  laziness ;  or  enforcing  it  with 
fftrictness,  it  became  the  general  and 
eonunon  olject  of  the  labourers  to 
elude  his  vigilance  by  every  possible 
device.  In  either  case,  the  character 
of  the  labouring  class  was  ruined  since 
the  principle  was  introduced  among 
them  of  doing  as  little  for  their  wages 
te  they  posobly  oan^  which  perlupa 
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leads  the  way  to  their  defhhiding  their 
masters  otherwise,  and  more  directly. 

He  said,  that  formerly,  when  &» 
fhims  were  small,  there  were  but  two 
or  three  hands  employed,  and  the  maa- 
ter  working  himself  occasionally  along 
with  them,  they  came  to  have  a  great- 
er  interest  in  the  work;  and  when  he 
had  to  be  absent  from  tibem,  every 
person  could  get  the  credit  of  his  own 
diligence;  it  was  not  lost  and  overlook- 
ed amon^  the  work  of  a  number,  and 
any  remusness,  where  it  did  occur, 
wasjnore  easUy  detected,  and  charged 
upon  the  identical  person  in  fimlt. 
Tne  whole  househdla  also  constituted 
one  ftmilv,  which  looked  to  the  gude- 
man  aa  their  natural  and  patriardial 
head,  and  considered  his  interest  as  in 
some  degree  connected  with  dieir  own. 
The  words,  our  harst  and  our  crops, 
were  commonly  used  to  express  those 
of  their  master.  They  hem  his  ideas 
and  plans,  communicated  their  own 
remarks,  and  became  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  whole.  All  this  kindly 
communication  is  cutoff  by  the  intro- 
duction of  this  delegated  authority  to 
the  grieve,  which  of  course  removes 
the  person,  the  views,  the  interest  of 
the  master,  so  much  fiirther  out  of  the 
sphere  of  the  labourers'  obsOTatioii 
and  attachment.  That  attachment 
was  of  course  diminished,  as  subjects 
cannot  be  supposed  to  entertain  that 
loyalty  to  the  person  of  a  viceroy  as  to 
that  of  their  native  sovereign  residing 
in  the  bosom  of  his  country. 

It  was  then  also  well  understood^ 
that  eye-service,  as  they  termed  it, 
was  di4;raceful  and  dishonest ;  and  it 
was  a  common  saying  among  tibem, 
that  ''  if  a  man  did  not  serve  his  mas- 
ter well  for  love,  he  would  never  do  it 
for  fear.  That  an  eye-servant  was  the 
devil's  servant,  but  he  who  wrought 
when  no  eye  saw  him  wrought  to 
God." 

On  the  large  farms  the  labourers  are 
never  left  at  any  time  to  the  impolse 
or  control  of  their  own  fleelings.  The 
overseer  goes  out  with  them  in  the 
morning;  his  watch  regulates  thdr 
time  of  rest,  and  the  homr  when  they 
cease  ftom  ^eu>  labour  fbr  the  nig^t. 
Diligence  is  here  no  virtue ;  there  is 
really  no  room  for  fidelity  and  the 
pride  of  an  honest  mind ;  and  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  acquire  the  ap* 
probation  and  esteem  of  their  snpe- 
riors,  BO  flattering  to,  and  eongcnial 
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with,  die  best  feeUngs  of  the  heart 
The  people  see  that  there  is  no  ber- 
flun  for  these  moral  qualities  with 
man,  more  than  with  the  horses  or 
the  threahing  machine.  Of  course  all 
the  ▼htues  of  the  former  generation 
come  to  be  gradually  obliterated ;  like 
the  plow-shtfo,  that  has  been  fixrgotten 
on  the  &Uow  fidd,  they  are  left  to 
rust  and  be  corroded  away. 

What  is  to  be  the  consequence  of 
all  this,  said  I,  and  where  is  the 
fcniedy  to  ocmie  from?  Legislative 
mterferenoe  would  be  in  vain^  and 
yet  it  were  well  if  any  obstruction 
could  be  thrown  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
creasing eyiL 

"  The  evil,  like  all  other  evils,  will 
work  its  own  cure,  or  it  will  be  nro« 
ductive  of  good  in  some  way  or  other, 
that  we  had  not  yet  foreseen ;  when 
we  have  no  former  example  to  direct 
our  judgment,  perhaps  we  may  be  as- 
sisted in  our  ooi^ectures  by  attending 
to  analogy.  The  feudal  state  of  so- 
ciety has  been  oompsred  to  a  tree; 
the  old  connexions  (^master  and  ser- 
vant, that  we  have  seen  broken  asun- 
der before  our  eves,  were  the  terminat- 
ing bnnchea;  they  had  ceased  to  shoot 
and  gipw,  but  they  still  continued  to 
besT  leaves,  and  sometimes  a  little 
fhiiu  The  .filial  affection,  generosity, 
and  self-devotion  of  the  dans  are  no 
but  neither  is  their  individual 
IS,  indolence,  and  sarvility. 
Hoft  value  themselves  more  ss  inm- 
vidnals,  and  they  feel  their  own  powers 
more^  and  they  exert  them ;  they  sre 
more  iv&Ifisb,  out  they  are  more  in- 
dustrious snd  manly.  The  dans  of 
people  we  have  been  considering  have 
no  doubt  d^nerated  greatly  in  some 
reelects,  but  they  by  no  means  r^ 
niained  stationary  during  the  late  ra- 
pid diffaaioB  of  Imowled^  This,  the 
neatest  sood  that  they  can  enjoy,  and 
tiie  foundation  of  all  others,  may  be 
misnsfd  likewise,  bat  in  time  it  will 
perhans  produce  better  feelings;  the 
rural  laboureis  will  learn  to  disdain 
to  be  oompelled  to  work,  and  to  be 
overlooked  like  slaves,  lest  they  cheat 
dieir  employer^  Those  who  have  most 
industnr  and  proper  pride  will  bedn 
to  preKr  piece-work,  and  those  who 
do  their  work  conscientiously  will  be 
best  employed,  and  best  paid,  snd  La- 
bour, as  she  has  no  doubt  been  intend- 
ed for  it,  will  come  at  last  to  be  Uie 
Schoolmistress  of  Virtue. 

A  CoUKtRY  MiMISTXB, 


HOSriTAl.  SCIKB  IH  rORTUGAL. 

(BxtracUi  from  the  Journal  of  a  British ' 
Officer,  in  a  Seriu  of  Uitert  to  a  Friend,) 

The  French  army  had  long  suffered 
terrible  privations.  We  all  knew  that 
Massena  could  not  much  longer  re- 
tain his  position,  and  the  '^  Great 
Lord,"  (so  the  Spaniards  call  Wel- 
lington) allowed  fomine  to  do  the 
work  of  a  charge  of  bayonets.  Our 
army  was  weary  of  the  unes.  It  folt 
as  it  cooped  up  bv  an  enemy  it  yet 
despised,  and  woula  have  p;ladly  march* 
ed  out  to  storm  the  formidable  French 
encampment;  and  suoh  was  the  first 
idea  tnat  struck  many  of  us,  when, 
on  the  5th  of  March,  the  army  was 
put  in  motion,  and  the  animating 
music  of  the  regimental  bands  rang 
through  the  rocky  ridges  of  Tor- 
res Vedras.  But  it  was  soon  univer- 
sally understood,  that  the  French 
were  in  fuU  retreat ;  there  was  now  no 
hope  of  a  great  pitdied  battle,  and  all 
that  I  could  expect  was,  that  as  our 
regiment  formed  part  of  tlie  advance, 
we  miffht  now  ana  then  have  a  brush 
with  the  rear-guard  of  the  French, 
which  was,  you  know,  composed  of 
the  fiower  of  the  army,  and  oommand- 
ed  by  Michael  Ney,  die  ''  bravest  of 
the  brave." 

I  will  give  you,  in  another  letter, 
an  account  of  the  most  striking  scenea 
I  witnessed  during  thepursuit  after 
our  ferocious  enemy.  Tney  had  been 
cheated  out  of  a  victory  over  us  (so 
they  said,  and  •  ao  in  Gallic  presump- 
tion they  probably  felt),  when,  some 
months  before,  Massena  beheld  that 
army,  which  he  threatened  to  drive 
mto  Uie  sea,  frowning  on  him  from 
impregnable  heights,  m  bristlii^  with 
cannon.'  Instead  of  battle,  and  con- 
quest, and  triumph,  they  had  long 
remained  in  hopeless  inactivity,  and 
at  last^  their  convoys  being  intercep- 
ted by  the  Guerillas,  they  had  ^idur- 
ed  all  the  intensest  miseries  of  famine. 
Accordingly,  when  they  broke  up,  the 
soul  of  Uie  French  army  was  in  a 
burning  fover  of  saviu^e  wrath;  The 
consummate  skill  of  their  leaders,  and 
die  unmitigated  severity  pf  their  dis- 
cipline, kept  the  troops  in  firm  and 
regular  order;  and  certainly,  on  all 
occasions,  when  I  had  an  oj^portunity 
of  seeing  the  rear-guard,  its  move- 
ments were  most  boiutifiil.  I  could 
not  help  admiring  the  mass  moving 
slowly  awa^,  like  a  multitude  of  de- 
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mons,  all  obeying  die  rigns  of  one 
master  spirit.  Call  me  not  illiberal  in 
thus  speaking  of  our  foe.  Wait  till 
,you  have  heard  from  me  a  detailed 
account  of  their  merciless  butcheries, 
and  then  you  will  admit,  that  a  true 
knight  violates  not  the  laws  of  chiv- 
alry in  uttering  his  abhorrence  of 
blood»thirsty  barbarians.  The  ditches 
were  often  literally  filled  with  clotted 
and  coagulated  blood,  as  with  mire — 
the  bodies  of  peasants,  put  to  death 
like  does,  were  lying  there  horribly 
mangled — ^little  naked  infants,  of  a 
year  old,  or  less,  were  found  besmear- 
ed in  the  mud  of  the  road,  transfixed 
with  bayonet  wounds — and  in  one  in- 
stance, a  child,  of  about  a  month  old, 
I  myself  saw  with  the  bayonet  left  still 
sticking  in  its  neck — ^young  women  and 
matrons  were  found  lying  dead  with 
cruel  and  shameM  wounds ;  and,  as 
if  some  general  law  to  that  efii>ct  had 
been  promulgated  to  the  army,  the 
priests  were  hanged  upon  trees  by  the 
road-side.  But  no  more  of  this  at 
present. 

I  wish  now  to  give  you  some  idea  of  a 
scene  I  witnessed  at  Miranda  de  Cervo, 
on  the  ninth  day  of  our  pursuit.  Yet 
I  fear  that  a  sight  so  terrible  cannot 
be  shadowed  out,  except  in  the  me- 
mory of  him  who  beheld  it.  I  en- 
tered the  town  about  dusk.  It  had 
been  a  black,  grim,  and  gloomy  sort 
of  a  day — at  one  time  fierce  blasts  of 
wind,  and  at  another  perfect  stillness, 
widi  fkr-off  thunder.  Altogether  there 
was  a  wild  adaptation  of  the  weather 
and  the  day  to  theretreat  of  agreat 
armv.  Huge  masses  of  clouds  lay 
motionless  on  the  sky  befbre  us ;  ana 
then  they  would  break  up  suddenly^ 
as  with  a  whirlwind,  and  roll  off  in  the 
red  and  bloody  distance.  I  felt  my- 
adf,  towards  the  &11  of  the  evening, 
in  a  state  of  strange  excitement  My 
imagination  got  the  better  entirely  of 
all  my  other  faculties,  and  I  was  like 
a  man  in  a  grand  but  terrific  dream, 
who  never  thinks  of  questioning  any 
thing  he  sees  or  hears,  but  believes 
aU  the  phantasms  around  with  a 
strength  of  belief  seemingly  prbpor- 
tioned  to  their  utter  dissimusiity  to  die 
objects  of  the  real  world  of  nature. 

Just  as  I  was  passing  the  great 
Cross  in  the  principal  street,  I  met 
an  old  haggard-tooldng  wretch, — a 
woman,  who  seemed  to  have  in  her 
hollow  eyes  an  unaccountable  ex- 
pression cf  orudty— a  §^anoe  like  that 


of  madness ;  but  her  deportment  waa 
quiet  and  rational,  and  she  was  evi- 
dently of  the  middle  rank  of  society, 
though  her  dress  was  faded  and  squ»« 
lid.  She  told  me  (without  being  ques-* 
tioned)  in  broken  English,  that  1 
would  find  comfcrtable  accommodation 
in  an  old  convent  that  stood  at  some 
distance  among  a  grove  of  cork-trees  r 
pointing  to  them  at  the  same  time, 
with  her  long  shrivelled  hiuid  and 
arm,  and  giving  a  sort  of  hysterical 
laugh.  You  will  find,  said  she,  no- 
body there  to  disturb  you. 

I  fbllowed  her  advice  with  a  kind  of 
superstitious  acquiescence.  There  was 
no  reason  to  anticipate  any  adventure 
or  danger  in  the  convent;  yet  the 
'  wild  eyes,  and  the  wilder  voice  of  the 
old  crone  powerfiiUy  a^ctedme ;  and 
though,  after  all,  she  was  only  such 
an  old  woman  as  one  may  see  any 
where,  I  really  began  to  invest  her 
with  many  most  imposing  qualities, 
till  I  found,  that  in  a  sort  of  reverie, 
I  had  walked  up  a  pretty  long  flight 
of  steps,  and  was  standing  at  tne  en- 
trance to  the  ckristers  of  ine  oonvent* 
I  then  saw  something  that  made  me 
speedily  fbrget  the  old  woman,  tbou^ 
what  it  was  I  did  see,  I  could  not,  in 
the  first  moments  of  my  amaaement 
and  horror,  very  distinctly  compr&» 
hend. 

Above  a  hundred  dead  bodies  lay 
and  sat  before  my  eyes,  all  of  thena 
apparently  in  the  very  attitude  or  poa- 
ture  in  which  they  had  died.  I  looked 
at  Uiem  for  at  least  a  minute,  before  I 
knew  that  they  were  all  comes. 
Something  in  the -mortal  silence  of  the 
place  told  me  that  I  adone  was  alive 
in  this  dreidAil  company.  A  despe- 
rate courage  enabled  me  then  to  look 
stedfastly  at  the  scene  before  me.  The 
bodies  were  mostly  clothed  in  mats,* 
and  rugs,  and  tattered  great-coats; 
some  of  Aem  merely  wrapped  round 
about  with  girdles  of  straw ;  and  two 
or  three  perfectly  naked.  Every  fiice 
had  a  different  expresrion,   but  all 

Sinfbl,  horrid,  agonized,  bloodless, 
any  glazed  eyes  were  wide  open ; 
and  perhaps  this  was  the  most  shodc- 
ing  tiling  in  the  whole  spectacle.  So 
many  eyes  that  saw  not,  all  seemingly 
fixed  upon  difleroit  objects;  some  cast 
up  to  Heaven,  some  looking  straight 
forward,  and  some  with  the  white  orbs 
turned  round,  and  deep  sunk  in  the 
sockets. 
It  was  a  sort  of  Mortal.  These 
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wielded  B«ogi  wcte  mostly  all  des- 
pentely  or  mortally  wounded;  and 
after  lulling  been  stripped  by  their 
oomrsdes,  Uiey  bsd  been  left  there 
dead  a^  to  Me.  Such  were  Ifaey^ 
who,  as  the  old  Hag  said,  would  not 
tnmbfeme. 

I  had  b^g;un  to  view  this  g^iastly 
sin^t  with  some  oomposnre,  men  I 
aaw,  at  the  remotast  part  of  the  hoa- 
pital^  a  ginntic  fieore  sitting,  covered 
with  Uood  and  afanost  naked,  upon  a 
ziMle  bedstead,  with  his  back  leaning 
radnst  the  wall,  and  his  eyes  fixed 
&ectly  on  mine.  I  thought  he  was 
alive,  and  shuddered;  but  he  was 
atone  dead.  In  the  last  agonies  he 
had  iHtten  his  under  lip  almost  en« 
tinly  ol£,  and  his  Jong  black  beard 
was  drenched  in  dotted  gore,  that 
likewise  lay  in  large  blots  on  his 
ahsggy  bosom.  One  of  his  hands  had 
OQDvuiaively  grasped  die  wood-work 
of  the  bedstead,  which  had  been 
crushed  in  the  grasp.  I  recognised 
the  corpse.  He  was  a  seigeant  in  a 
grenadier  r^piment,  and,  durii^  the 
letzeat,  distinguished  £6t  acts  of  sav* 
sfge  vdour.  One  day  he  killed,  with 
has  own  hand,  Harry  Warburton,  the 
ri^t-hand  man  of  my  own  company, 
periiapa  the  finest  made  and  most 
Dowerful  man  in  the  British  army. 
Ify  soldiers  had  nicknamed  him  with 
a  very  coarse  appellation,  and  I  really 
^  aa  if  he  and  I  were  acquaint- 
There  he  sat,  as  if  ftcoen  to 
I  went  up  to  the  body,  snd 
^  vsp  the  giant'a  mnsculsr  arm, 
it  MTdown  again  with  a  hollow  sound 
against  the  bloody  side  of  the  corpse. 

My  eyes  unconsciously  wanaered 
slang  ihe  walls.  They  were  covered 
with  grotesque  figures  and  caricatures 
of  die  English  lOisolutely  drawn  in 
blood.  Horrid  blasphemies,  and  the 
moat  ahocking  obscenities  in  the  shape 
flf  aongi,  were  in  like  manner  written 
there;  and  you  may  guess  what  aa 
eflbct  they  had  upon  me,  when  the 
wretches  who  had  conceived  them  lay 
an  dead  corpses  around  my  fieet.  I 
saw  two  books  lying  on  the  floor.  I 
lifted  them  up.  One  seemed  to  be 
fun  of  the  most  hideous  obscenity; 
the  other  waa  the  Bible  I  It  is  irn- 
aiUe  to  teU  yoa  ibe  horror  pro- 
in  me  by  this  circumstance. 
The  books  feU  from  my  hand.  They 
fell  upon  the  breast  of  one  of  the 
bodies.  It  was  a  woman's  breast.  A 
woman  had  Hved  and  died  in  such  a 
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pkceaathia!  What  had  been  in  that 
heart,  now  stiU,  perhaps  only  a  few 
hours  before?  I  knew  not.  It  is 
possible,  love  strong  as  dea^, — ^love, 
guil^,  abandoned,  depraved,  and  linked 
hj  vice  unto  misery, — but  stiU  love, 
that  perished  but  with  the  last  throb, 
and  yearned  in  the  last  convulsion  to- 
wards some  one  of  these  grim  d^ 
bodies.  I  think  some  sudi  idea  as 
this  came  across  me  at  the  time ;  of 
baa  it  now  only  arisen  ? 

Near  this  corpse  lay  that  of  a  per- 
fect boy,  certainky  not  more  than  sev- 
enteen years  of  sge.  There  was  a  lit- 
tle copper  fiffure  of  the  Virgin  Mi^ry 
round  nis  neck,  suspended  by  a  diain 
of  hair.  It  was  of  little  value,  else  it 
had  not  been  sufiered  to  remain  there. 
In  his  hand  was  a  letter.  I  saw  enough 
to  know  that  it  waa  fiom  his  mother, 
-^Mon  cherefUs,  &c.  It  waa  a  terri- 
ble place  to  tnink  of  mother^-of  home 
—of  any  aocial  human  ties.  Have 
theae  ghastly  things  parents,  brothers, 
sisters,  lovers  ?  Were  they  once  aQ 
happy  in  peaceful  homes  ?  Did  theae 
convulsed,  and  bloodv,  and  mangled 
bodies  once  lie  in  undkturbed  beds  ? 
Did  those  clutched  hands  once  press 
in  infiui<7  a  mother's  breast?  Now 
an  was  loathsome,  terrible,  ghostlike. 
Human  nature  itself  seemed  here  to 
be  debased  and  brutifled.  WiU  such 
creatures,  I  thought,  ever  live  again  ? 
Why  should  they  ?  Robbers,  ravish- 
ers,  incendiai;^es,  murderers,  suicides 
(for  a  dragoon  lay  with  a  pistol  in  his 
hand,  and  hia  skuU  shattered  to  pie- 
ces), heroes  I  The  only  two  powers 
that  reigned  here,  were  agony  and 
death.  Whatever  might  have  been 
their  characters  when  sHve,  aU  facea 
w^e  now  alike.  I  could  not,  in  those 
fixed  contortions,  teU  what  was  pain 
from  what  was  anger-Haaisery  uom 
wickedness. 

It  was  now  almost  dark,  and  the 
night  was  setting  in  stormier  than  the 
day.  A  strong  flash  of  Hffhtning  sud- 
denly iUuminated  this  hold  of  death, 
and  for  a  moment  shewed  me  more 
distinctlv  the  terrible  array.  A  loud 
squaU  of  wind  came  round  about  the 
building,  and  the  old  window-case- 
ment gave  way,  and  feU  with  a  shiver- 
ing crash  in  upon  the  floor.  Some- 
thing rose  up  with  an  tfngry  growl 
from  among  the  dead  bodies.  It  was 
a  huffe  dark-coloured  wolf-d<»,  with 
a  ^iked  collar  round  lus  pedc;  and 
'seeing  me,  he  leaped  forwards  with 
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Saunt  iun!  baney  fimbs.  I  am  confid- 
ent that  his  JawB  were  bloody.  I  had 
instinctiveiy  mored  backwards  towaids 
the  door.  The  surly  sava^  returned 
growling  to  his  lair;  and,  m  a  state  of 
stupdfaction,  I  found  myself  in  the 
open  air.  A  bugle  was  playing^  and 
the  light-infantry  company  of  my  own 
regiment  was  entering  the  Tillage^ 
with  loud  shouts  and  hurras. 


OV  CAailXL'S  B&OW. 

A  HOrrew  Melodp,  hy  ^  SUrkk  Sh^fheri. 

1. 
Oy  Carmd*a  brow  the  wrestfay  vh» 

Had  all  its  bononn  ibfd. 
And  o*er  the  valet  of  Palatine 

A  ndcly  palenesB  spnad ; 
Whtn  the  old  Seer,  1^  vinoii  lsd» 

And  taem  aub]ime« 
Into  that  thMOowy  ffgion  iped. 

To  muse  on  dutant  time. 
2. 
He  aaw  the  valleys  for  and  wide. 

But  sight  of  joy  was  none ; 
He  lookM  o*er  many  a  moontain*t  aide. 

But  sllenoe  reigned  alone ; 
Save  that  a  boding  voice  sung  on 

By  wave  and  waCerfoU, 
As  still,  in  harsh  and  heavy  tone, 

Dtep  unto  deep  did  call. 
3. 
On  Kison^s  strand  and  Ephxatah 

The  hamlets  thick  did  lie  ; 
No  wayforer  between  he  saw. 

No  Ashetite  passed  by ; 
Ko  maiden  at  her  task  did  ply* 

Nor  sportive  dnU  was  seen  $ 
The  kndy  dog  barknd  wearily 

Where  dw^efes  onee  bad  been.' 
4w 
Oh!  beauteous  were  the  palaces 

On  Jordan  wont  to  be. 
And  stiU  they  glimmered  to  the  breeie. 

Like  stats  b«ieath  the  lea ! 
But  vtdtUBei  hdd  dieir  Jobflee 

Where  hasp  and  cymbal  rung  ^ 
And  there,  as  if  in  mockery. 

The  bakftil  satyr  sung. 
6* 
But  who  had  seen  that  Praphci's  eye. 

On  Carmd  that  reclined  I 
It  looked  not  on  the  dmes  gone  by, 
I    But  those  that  were  behind  i 
His  gray  hair  streamed  upon  the  wind. 

His  hands  were  raised  on  hipjh, 
AS|  minor*d,  on  his  mystic  mmd 

Arose  AtMii^. 

6. 
He  saw  the  feast  in  Bostah  spnad^ 

Prepared  in  ancient  day ; 
Castwvxd,  away  the  angel  sped. 

And  all  the  birds  of  prey. 
••  Who's  this,''  he  cried,  ••  comes  by  the  way 

Of  Edom,  all  divine. 


TwvdHng  in  spbndoar,  whost  amy 

la  red,  but  Bst  with  wine  ? 
T. 
«*  Bkst  be  the  herald  of  our  King, 

That  comas  to  set  us  free  I 
the  dwellers  of  the  rock  diall  sing. 

And  utter  praise  to  thee  f 
Tabor  and  Hermon  jret  shall  see 

Then  ^ories  glow  again. 
And  blossoms  spring  on  lldd  and  tree. 

That  ever  shall  remain. 
8. 
**  The  happy  child  in  diagon'a  way 

8heUfi«lao  with  delist; 
■Hie  lamb  shall  lound  the  leopard  play. 

And  all  in  love  unite ; 
The  dove  on  Zion's  hiU  shall  Ggfat, 

That  an  the  world  must  see. 
Hail  to  the  Joumeyer,  in  his  mi^t. 

That  comes  to  set  us  free  !** 


J>IAL0GUES  ON  NATOBAL  JLELIOIOK. 

[The  Editor  has  had  committed  te  U» 
charge  two  Diak^guea  on  Nanmd  and  Be« 
vealed  Religion,  written  by  an  admirer, 
but  certainly  no  disciple,  of  David  Hume. 
They  are  oovioudy  formed  on  the  model  of 
diat  philosopher's  celebrated  Dialogues  on 
Natural  Rdigioa,  and  the  argument  is  c$ac» 
liedonbythesamefaiterloetttora.  It  seems 
to  have  been  the  Intention  of  the  authot 
(who  died  in  youth,  not  widioat  high  dis* 
tinction  among  his  most  diatinguisbed  eon* 
temporaaries)  to  brin^  forward  such  views  of 
the  evidences  of  reluion,  both  natural  and 
revealed,  as  mig^t  nave  the  best  chance  to 
meet  the  minds  of  those  who  have  been 
sonewhat  spoiled  by  soeptidnn.  Ve>y  pos- 
sibly, with  diis  view,  he  may  not  alwaya 
have  sdected  the  best  grounds  of  defenea» 
but  may  both  have  hamdad  poMtioQa  dMt 
are  not  quite  tenaUe,  and  have  kept  bmk 
truths  which,  in  a  mn^wtgaHn  traatiaa,  H^ 
would  have  been  his  dutir  to  cnliMoe.  The 
Editor  however  trusts,  Uiat,  with  all  dicir 
defects,  these  Dialogues  will  be  found  asp- 
viceable  to  the  interests  of  religion,  having 
received  a  written  assurance  to  thi*  tSbex 
from  a  Dhrine  of  the  Church  of  Eni^and, 
no  less  distlngnished  Ibr  his  etuditiMi  and 
philosophkal  gmhH,  than  te  dw  hi^  tank 
whidi  thcv  adoni.  In  the  oeiginri  M& 
the  two  Dud^gues  are  divided  each  ioio  sU 
puts.  No  farther  liber^  shall  be  taken 
with  themy  than  to  make  a  few  verbal  altec- 
adons,  connecting  the  different  parte  with 
each  other.  Th^  shall  be  oontinued  resu- 
Uuly  through  twdve  Numbers  of  the  Ma- 
gazine. Psmphilus  sends  to  HermippiB 
an  aeoount  of  the  Dialogues ;  and  dic^  mk 
auppoeed  to  have  taken  plaoe  oAk  ae 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of 
ibrmer  Dialogues  between  the  i 
culon,  given  by  Mr  Hume] 

niALOOOB  I. 

Philo  had  succeeded  to  a  pleasant 
property,  which  he  was  now  employed 
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illilBWOvtllg■Bd•dQnlil^{.  Wefbund 
thai  oe  mm  greatly  etteemed  by  bis 
jud^haan,  and  b^oved  by  bia  de- 
pendants ;  and  be  seemed  to  be  wboUy 
oecofNed  with  the  desire  of  renderiiu 
himself  naefal  in  the  qibere  in  wbicfi 
be  moved.  He  received  Cleantbes 
mad  me  with  the  utmost  cordiality^ 
and  expressed  himself  highly  gratified 
vitb  m  renewal  of  old  rememhrancss 
whidi  ottr  azrival  had  occasioned. 

**  I  know  not,  Cleantbes/'  said  be 
one  mominfr  as  we  were  walking  with 
him  in  one  of  bis  &vGorite  retreats, 
"  whether  any  boors  in  the  dedine  of 
]]&  are  so  ggreeaMe  as  those  wbidi 
unexpectedly  revive  the  feelings  of  our 
early  yesrs,  and  bring  fHends  together 
after  a  long  absence,  recalling  Si  the 
gratefbl  emotions  which  they  ^Mrmerly 
oxperienoad  in  the  society  of  eaeb 
other.  They  may  have  cbai^;ed,  per* 
hspa,  in  many  particulars,  in  the  in- 
tervening season,  yet  they  abnost  for- 
get, when  th^  meet  as  we  do  now, 
lubat  they  are  not  in  every  respect  the 
ssme  characters  aa  at  the  time  of  their 
fint  intimaey.  I  am  not  one  of  those," 
said  deanches,  ''  who  are  indined  to 
qnarrel  with  the  d&cts  of  sge.  The 
pvQgress  o£  time,  in  many  respects^ 
mafcea  na  wiser ;  and  although  most 
neople^  in  the  course  of  their  lives, 
have  been  guilty  of  foUies  which  they 
Jack  back  upon  with  regret,  yet  no 
man  who  noasesses  the  prind^es  of 
«bi^  snd  prudence,  does  not  feel 
hiraaelip,  towards  the  dose  of  bis  life, 
hsppiar,  on  the  wholes  than  in  hia  fint , 
outset.  It  is  {^easing  to  recollect  the 
livalT  hopes  and  warm  fiselings  of 
youUi;  but  a  wise  man  recollects 
tham  without  any  serious  regret  that 
tiiay  are  past.'* 

''  I  find,  mv  firiend,"  said  Fhik>, 
''  that  you  adll  retain  the  even  and 
phUoBiif  hiod  tone  of  your  character, 
and  I  imagine  that  you  have  changed 
leas  than  dther  Pamphilus  or  myself, 
in  ihe  intervening  poriod  of  our  sepa- 
latkm.'*  '' For  mysdf,"  said  I, '' ex- 
periasoe  has  tau^t  me  some  rude 
unmathodical  leasotts,  in  the  hurry  of 
a  life  Y^iicb  csUed  upon  me  to  act, 
wbjia  it  left  me  little  leisure  fin: 
thought;  but  now  that  I  have  re- 
tamed  to  the  sodety  of  mv  first  in- 
atiaclors,  I  am  really  much  inclined 
to  resume  all  the  simple  and  dodle 
dispodtions  of  youth."  "  But  pray, 
Fhile,"  sdd  Clesnthes,  ''  what  dianges 
hare  befidlen  you  r  "  Nov,"  teplicd 
Httb^  '^batwhititwaafiill  time  to 
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«|[perienes,  if  I  was  ever  to  acquire 
any  thing  like  settled  snd  serious  opi- 
nions. I  have  reflected  with  some- 
what more  care  than  I  used  to  do,  and 
have  become  more  studious  of  finding 
truth,  than  of  exercising  ingenuity. 
''  Serioumess,"  ssid  Cleantbes,  ''  I 
have  alwaya  apfnoved  of;  but  there 
are  some  opinions  which  are  redly 
narrow  and  contracted,  while  they 
seem  to  be  the  firuits  of  pave  reflec- 
tion. I  hope  my  once  Bvely  firiend 
has  not  lost  the  gayety  of  his  heart, 
with  that  versatiUty  m  &ncy  which 
led  him  often  into  sallies  that  wisdom 
oould  not  wprove,  but  which  were  yet 
accompanied  with  so  much  good  hu- 
mour, that  philosophy  oould  scarcdy 
condemn  them.  If  you  have  become 
aerious,  I  hope  it  is  the  seriousness 
not  of  a  bigot,  but  of  a  philosopher." 

'*  I  am  willing,"  sdd  Pbik>,  ''  dnoe 
we  seem  to  be  coming  on  the  subjeot 
of  a  former  oonveraation,  to  state  my 
opiniona  as  unreservedly  now  ss  I  did 
then :  and  you  shall  yoursdves  judge 
whether  they  are  become,  in  any  ro- 
spect,  contracted  and  illiberal"  '^No- 
thing," aaid  I,  **  can  give  me  more 
satiwiction  (and  I  may  say  the  same 
fi>r  CleanthM)  than  such  a  popoad. 
I  beg  also,  Plulo,  that  you  will  r^iew 
the  discossion  from  the  outset,  and 
first  point  out  to  us  the  greater  grounds 
of  assuranoe  which  natural  reason  has 
aflforded  you  on  the  sublime  subject  of 
religion,  before  you  speak  of  a  bigbar 
source  of  instruction,  to  whichi  I  un- 
derstand, you  have  at  kngth  submitted 
a  mind  that  seemed  incapable  of  yidd* 
ing  to  any  authority."  • 

'^  Cleantbes  will  reoollect,"  add 
Fbilo,  "  that  on  the  proofii  of  r^ligi0n 
firom  reason,  he  and  I  did  not  in  fiiet 
difier  very  materially.  We  both  ad- 
mitted the  saroa  principles,  and  we 
dififared  otdy  concerning  the  degree  of 
weight  which  was  to  be  allowed  them. 
On  the  fimdamentd  point,  for  in- 
stance, of  the  existence  of  the  Ddty, 
we  both  acquiesced  in  the  suppodticHi, 
that  the  proof  ia  the  result  of  an  argu- 
ment from  analogy,  which,  fieom  tibe 
Ksemblance  of  the  universe  to  the 
known  works  of  design  smong  men, 
infers  that  design  was  employed  in  its 
fonnataon.  To  this  aigument  Clean- 
tbes ascribed  more  we^bt  than  it 
seemed  to  me  to  poasesa,  yet  I  could 
not  be  so  blind  as  to  overlook  its  fi»rce> 
and  I  confessed  that  the  instaneea  of 
design  in  nature  were  so  numerous, 
thsre  wai  no  avoiding  the  suppodtion 
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of  lU  being  the  production  of  mind  or    upon  the  face  of  external  eziBtenoe  the 

legible  characters  of  the  divine  mind. 
"  It  helps  out  the  form  of  an  aiga- 
ment,  indeed^  or  is  a  good  ilhistratioii 
of  our  meanings  wheii  we  oompaze  the 
works  of  nature  to  the  works  of  art: 
but  suppose  there  were^  property 
speakinffy  no  works  of  art,  or  that 
man  had  neter  giyen  '  a  local  habi- 
tation and  a  name*  to  the  images  of 
his  fancy,  still  he  might  paoeiye  tnoea 
of  intellimioe  in  the  universe  of  na- 
ture by  wnich  he  is  surrounded.  Be» 
cause  we  are  so  constandy  occupied 
with  the  works  of  our  own  hands, 
therefore,  when  we  speak  of  the  effects 
of  design,  we  are  more  apt  to  make 
a  reference  to  these  than  to  natural 
appearances;^  yet  the  latter  have  an 
immediate  force  of  themselves  to  awa- 
ken in  our  minds  the  perception  of 
intelligence  and  design,  without  the 
intervention  of  any  analogical  reason- 
ing from  those  processes  of  art  with 
which  we  are  more  intimatdy  eon- 
nected." 

''  I  believe,  Fhib,"  said  Cleanthes, 
'*  you  have  now  pkoed  the  argument 
on  its  true  foundation ;  and  I  see  tbutt. 


intelligence.  It  was  possible  to  throw 
out  many  ingenious  hypotheses  of  a 
contrary  Kind,  but  I  fairly  owned  that 
these  suppositions  had  scarcely  any 
weight  with  myself;  and  while  I 
amused  myself  with  starting  difficol- 
ties,  it  was  hardly  with  imy  other  ob- 
ject than  for  the  entertainment  of  my 
fancy." 

*'  There  was,  however,"  said  Cle- 
anthes, **  something  in  your  olijec- 
tions,  and  they  led  me  to  suspect  that 
I  had  not  grounded  my  arguments  so 
firmly  as  I  might  have  done.  Tet  I 
do  not  perceive  any  imperfection  in 
ihe  principle  on  which  We  went"  ''  I 
confess,  too,"  said  I,  ^'  that  I  was  dis- 
appointed, Philo,  when  I  found  your 
ingenuity  capable  of  Aimishing  even 
any ,  plausible  argument  against  the 
existence  of  a  God,  and  that,  while 
Cleanthes  combatted  you  with  proofs 
which  neither  your  good  sense  nor 
good  feelings  could  rraist,  yet  there 
diould  aroear  to  be  any  defbct  in  them 
of  which  your  acuteness  could  take 
hold." 

''  It  is  difficult,"  said  Philo,  ''  to 
find  any  cause,  of  which  an  active 
disputant  may  not  support  the  worse 
side  with  some  shew  of  reason.  I 
belike,  however,  Cleanthes,  you 
granted  me  somewhat  too  earily  the 
position,  that  the  argument  that  infers 
the  existence  of  mindfVom  the  appear- 
ances of  design,  is  merely  an  anai^cal 
argument,  founded  on  experience.  The 
feet  is,  that  it  has  a  much  deeper  foun- 
-datipn  in  our  imderstanding.  It  is  not 
because  I  have  always  seen  human 
operations  proceedinff  firom  des^, 
that  I  judge  the  simikr  operations  of 
nature  to  proceed  from  that  principle, 
but  because  it  is  impossible  for  me, 
while  I  am  in  possession  of  my  present    sembles  an  animal  as  much  at  least 


by  so  doing,  you  obviate  a  great  many 
of  those  cavils  with  whi(£  you  fi>rw 
merly  perplexed  me.  If  the  argument 
for  tne  existence  of  God  were  to  rest 
entirely  on  an  anali^cal  resembboice 
between  the  works  of  human  art  and 
the  appearances  of  nature,  it  would 
really  be  difficult  to  get  rid  of  thoae 
methods  by  which  you  endeavoured  to 
weaken  the  analogy.  Analogies  are 
faint  as  well  as  strong,  and  a  weak 
analogy  is  but  a  slight  degree  of  proof. 
Besides,  I  remember,  you  shewed  there 
were  other  analogies  m  nature  besidea 
that  of  its  resemblance  to  the  works  of 
The  universe,  you  said,  le- 


fiiculties,  not  to  trace  the  indfcations 
of  design,  whenever  any  of  its  effects 
are  presented  to  my  contemplation. 
Whatever  bears  the  marks  of  order, 
disposition,  plan,  I  cannot  but  conceive 
to  proceed  from  these  principles  ;  and 
this  by  an  original  &culty  of  my  un- 
derstanding, previous  to  all  expenence. 
Suppose  there  were  no  human  beings 
in  existence  but  myself,  and  that  my 
own  hands  had  never  been  employed 
in  bringing  into  form  the  ideas  of  my 
invention,  still  I  believe,  upon  reflec- 
tion, my  notions  of  nature  would  be 
what  they  are  at  present ;  and  with- 
out the  assistance  of  any  analogical 
argument,    I  abonld  certainly  read 


a  machine.  Why  may  not  the  prin- 
ciple of  its  origin  be  generation  as  weU 
as  reason  ?" 

''  You  see  now,  Cleanthes,"  said 
Philo,  ^'  in  what  manner  a  cavil  of 
this  kind  must  fidl  to  the  ground. 
The  universe  may  be  a  machine,  or 
an  animal,  or  a  vegetable,  or  the  pro- 
duction of  a  concourse  of  atoms,  or 
whatever  the  most  fandfrd  philosopher 
may  please  to  call  it ;  still,  whatever 
it  is,  the  mind  reads  intelligence  in  it, 
and  reason  was  employed  in  putting 
together  the  machine,  in  generating^ 
the  animal,  in  sowing  the  sms  of  ve- 
getation, or  in  reducing  into  fbm  and 
order  the  irregular  dance  of  atomii,'* 
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»*  It  »  true,  Pbao,"  said  I,  »'  the 
most  cveleaB  ohaerret  must  read  in 
nature  the  indications  of  design ;  but 
can  he  be  oertain  that  he  reads  right  ? 
la  it  imnoeaible  that  he  should  be 
miatakenr  There  are  many  natural 
appeannces  which  seem  to  be  the  work 
cf  des^,  but  which  philosophy  can 
crplain,  and  can  point  out  the  natural 
csnaea  which  produce  the  apparent  or- 
der obaerred  in  them.  Orystalliiation, 
far  instance,  is  a  process  which  pro- 
duces appearances  more  rmlarthan 
human  art  can  imitate;  and  yet  you 
surely  will  not  say  that  there  k  deaign 
in  tlie  process." 

'*  Indeed,"  said  Philo,  ''  but  I  will 
say  so;  and  I  should  like  to  know 
what  philosophy  osn  point  out  to  me 
ibtme  blind  powers  of  nature  whidi 
«on]d  of  themselves  produce  the  ap« 
tifarsnflps  which  crystalliation  ezhi- 
bita.  Admitting  certain  principles  to 
exist,  and  to  operate  in  a  oertain  man- 
ner, you  say  the  forms  of  crystals  fol- 
low as  a  necessary  consequence ;  but  I 
maintain,  that  dMign  must  have  been 
employed  in  givinc  to  those  principles 
ihat  energies,  and  the  degree  of  their 


aps,  Philo,"  said  I,  '*  this  in- 
stance may  be  of  very  little  moment  in 
our  inquiry,  vet  you  will  allow  me  to 
My,  thai  if  uiere  is  any  meaning  at- 
tached to  the  wordforiuiiausy  the  forms 
produced  by  crystdliaation  are  as  for- 
tuitous as  any  thing  else,  although 
dier  aJiibit  marks  of  design.  Do  you 
leaUy  think  there  is  more  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  God  to  be  adduced 
from  the  fbrm  of  crystals  than  finom 
that  of  the  most  irregular  rock?" 

"  If  you  are  right,"  said  Phito,  "all 
that  is  to  be  concluded  ftom  your  ob- 
servation is,  that  regularity  of  form 
ahme  is  not  sufficient  to  prove  design, 
altliouffh  it  may  be  a  common  indica- 
tibn  of  it."  •'  Then  what  is  suffid- 
eni,"  repHed  I.—"  Means,"  said  he, 
"  employed  for  the  accomplishment  of 
an  ciuL  Innumerable  instances  of  this 
kind  occur  in  nature,  and  whenever 
we  find  them,  we  cannot  hesitate  for  a 

about  the  intention.    Who 


doubts  that  the  eye  was  intended  for 
the  purposes  of  vision  ?"  "  I  grant," 
flsid  I,  "  the  mind  naturally  forms  this 
.  oondusion,  but  still  is  it  a  necesssry 
ooodnsion?  Is  it  possible  that  the  fiu;t 
diould  be  otherwise?  I  may  think  the 
universe  is  conducted  by  intelligence, 
und  it  may  be  the  only  rational  thought 
which  I  can  rorro  upon  the  snisject, 
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but  am  I  as  certsin  of  this  truth  as 
that«iwo  and  two  are  equal  to  Ibur  ?" 

''  If,"  said  Philo,  ''  vou  ask  me 
whether  the  msrks  of  uesign  are  as 
clearly  indicative  of  design  as  that  two 
and  two  make  £mr,  I  shall  answer 
that  they  are,  because  when  you  tpeak 
of  the  marks  of  design,  you  presuppose 
design,  in  the  same  way  as  when  you 
neak  of  two  and  two,  you  presuppose 
the  idea  of  four:  and  the  only  ques- 
tion is,  whether,  on  throwing  your 
thoughts  over  the  universe,  the  eye  of 
yma  mind  has  not  as  desr  a  percep* 
tion  of  the  existence  of  derign  as  of 
any  truth  whatever." 

'*  Your  idea  then,"  said  I, ''  seems 
to  be,  that  design  is  rather  perceived 
than  inferred.  Yet  in  what  manner 
perceived  ?  Surely  we  do  not  know  as 
certainly  the  existence  of  design  from 
its  effiscts,  asfWnn  the  oonsdousness  of 
it  in  ourselves." 

*'  Pretty  nearly,"  said  Philo,--"  I 
am  about  as  certain  that  you  are  an 
intelligent  being  as  that  I  am  one  my- 
self. Yet  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  con- 
scious of  your  intelligence.  Your 
words,  your  sctions  convey  indications 
of  intelUflence  which  seem  to  be  as  in- 
disputable proofb  as  consciousness  it- 
self." "  It  is  really  very  difficult," 
replied  I,  "  to  catch  the  exact  founda- 
tions of  some  of  our  daily  and  invari- 
able opinions,  and  they  may  often  havo 
a  less  firm  basis  than  we  are  wDling  to 
allow  them.  You,  I  think,  are  not 
unaccustomed  to  the  sceptical  kmguage 
that,  as  u;ents,  we  must  be  quite  satis- 
fied, whue,  as  flpeeuhtive  reasoners, 
we  maybe  allowed  to  doubt.  Per- 
haps our  only  ground  for  bdievins 
others  to  be  reasonable  beings  as  w^ 
ss  ourselves,  is  a  kind  of  analogy  drawn 
from  the  similBrity  between  ourselves 
and  them.  You  are  conscious  of  using 
oertain  words  and  gestures  with  mean- 
ing, and  you  ascribe,  in  like  manner, 
meaning  to  others,  when  you  hear 
their  words,  or  perceive  their  actions. 
This  is  ground  enough  fiur  conduct  and 
belief,  for  we  have  no  other ;  but  is  it 
reasonable,  or  can  it  be  ascribed  to  any 
other  operation  of  mind,  except  the 
influence  of  custom  ?" 

"  Then,"  ssid  Philo,  "  you  allow 
that  the  prooft  of  design  in  nature  are 
at  least  ss  reasonable  a  ground  for  the 
belief  of  the  existence  of  God,  as  the 
proofo  which  men  exhibit  of  intelli- 
gence are,  that  they  are  possessed  of 
that  principle :  a  proof^  to  my  appre- 
hension, tolerably  strong."    No,'  sai^ 
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I,  ''the  proof  ibr  the exist^ce  of  Qod 
is  not  BO  strong  as  the  other.  There 
is  no  reason^  we  shall  suppose^  in  ei- 
ther case.  It  is  only  the  hent  of  niY 
mind^  the  train  of  my  thought^  whica 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  other  men 
are  reasonable  beingpi;  but  this  is  a 
train  of  thought  without  which  I  could 
not  exist  for  a  moment  among  them  : 
it  is  necessary  jfiir  me  as  an  agent 
The  belief  of  the  existence  of  God  is 
<mlj  necessary  for  me  if  I  am  to  be  re- 
Ikious;  but  it  remains  to  be  proved 
that  relig^  is  a  necessary  part  of  hu^ 
man  nature.  We  can  go  tmoug^  life 
without  it."  "  True,"  said  Philo, 
"  we  may,  in  a  great  measure,  go 
through  me  without  the  moral  aenti* 
ments  of  religion :  but  I  will  yenture 
to  say,  no  reasonable  being  can  exist 
without  perceiving  the  fact  that  there 
is  design  in  nature,  and  without  found- 
ing alThis  conduct  upon  his  percep- 
tion." "  Make  out  this  position," 
said  Cleanthes,  "  and  you  will  do  a 
great  deal" 

"  Pray,  Cleanthes,"  said  Philo,  ''why 
do  you  believe  that  the  aun  will  rise 
to-morrow?"  "  There  are  two  an- 
swers," said  Cleanthes,  "  to  your  ques- 
tion, between  which  you  may  choose. 
The  belief  is  either  instinctive,  and  no 
account  can  be  given  of  it ;  or  it  is  an 
effect  of  custom  on  the  mind.  There 
never  has  been  a  day  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sun.  I  cannot  think 
of  to-moxrow  without  suppodng  this 
appearance.  I  therefore  oelieve  that 
tne  sun  will  rise  to-morrow." 

"  I  am  not  satisfied,"  replied  Philo, 
"  with  either  of  these  answers.  I  am 
oonsdous  of  no  instinctive  belief  such 
as  you  mention.  That  the  sun  will 
rise  to-morrow  seems  a  reasonable  be* 
lie^  and  not  to  rest  upon  any  una^ 
oonntable  principle.  Tnat  the  prin- 
ciple is  not  custom,  I  think  may  ap- 
pear from  this,  that  custom  cannot  be 
the  principle  <xf  any  thing.  An  opinicm 
must  exist  in  tibe  mind  beibre  it  can 
be  customary.  When  it  has  existed  a 
certain  time,  I  can  easily  conceive  that 
custom  may  rivet  it  more  forcibly,  and 
may  continue  it  with  scarcely  any  re« 
ferenoe  to  the  principle  on  wbidi  it 
rests.  But  it  must  rest  on  some  prin- 
ciple antecedent  to  all  custom.  And 
this,  b^  the  way,  is  an  answer  to  the 
sttppOBition  stated  by  Pamphilus,  that 
the  whole  ground  for  our  belief  of  the 
intelligence  of  other  men  is  derived 
ftom  a  customary  habit  of  thought 
which  leads  us  to  conceive  others  to  be 
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like  ourselves.  What  is  the  fonnda- 
tiott  of  this  habit  ?  Custom  may  con- 
tinue it,  and  we  may  lose  sig^t  of  its 
foundation,  but  it  must  rest  originally 
upon  perception.  Mind  perceives  mimd. 
We  not  only  tMnk  that  others  are  in* 
telligent  bein^,  but  we  know  them  to 
be  so." 

"  But  what  has  all  this  to  do,"  said 
Cleanthes,  "  with  your  question  about 
the  sun-rising,  or  rather,  why  did  you 
ask  that  question?"  "If  our  belief  of 
this  common  foct,"  rqihed  Philo,  "  la 
founded  neither  on  bund  instinct,  nor 
on  a  mere  habit  of  thoiu^ht,  I  can  see 
only  one  ground  on  whica  it  rests,  and 
that  is  a  very  firm  one.  To  me  it 
seems  certain  that  it  rests  upon  our 
observation  of  the  plan  or  order  of  9»- 
ture.  We  perceive  that  the  rtt;iUar 
rising  of  the  sun  forms  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  the  universe,  and  we  predict, 
therefore,  this  event,  with  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  ruling  mind  by  which 
the  universe  is  conducted.  Mind  perm 
ceives  mind.  If  we  had  no  perception 
that  there  is  mind  in  nature,  we  should 
have  no  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
sun  will  rise  to-morrow." 

"  I  confess,  Phik>/'  said  Cleanthes, 
'^  you  place  this  argument  in  a  point 
of  view  which  never  occurred  to  me, 
and  if  you  are  in  the  right,  you  intern- 
weave  the  proofs  of  the  existence  of 
God  with  sll  the  first  principles  of  hiip- 
man  belief.  But  how  can  you  prove 
so  extraordinary  a  position?  Has  • 
child  in  his  mother's  arms  a  perception 
of  the  existence  of  mind  in  nature  ?" 

"  I  really  think  so,"  ssid  Philo^ 
"  snd  I  see  nothing  at  all  miraculous 
in  the  suppoeitiim.  Does  a  child  per- 
ceive that  its  mother  is  a  beins;  posr 
sessed  of  feelings  and  faculties  snnilar 
to  its  own  ?  Surely  it  does,  whenever 
it  has  sense  to  perceive  any  thing. 
Why  may  it  not  trace,  as  well,  indiG»> 
tions  of  order,  plan,  design,  in  everjr 
thing  round  about  it  ?  A  child  is  not 
a  dost,  does  not  form  to  itself  an  i^ 
street  notion  of  God,  as  either  an  in- 
telligent or  a  moral  being;  but  stiU 
the  merest  infont  has  a  perception  that 
there  is  a  system  in  which  it  movea. 
The  order  of  nature,  in  a  word,  is  ac* 
conmiodatedto  the  human  understand- 
ing. Mind  cannot  exist  without  feel- 
ing the  impressions  of  mind  finom  the 
surrounding  universe,  and  it  surren- 
ders itself  raiost  without  its  own  con- 
sciousness to  the  sentiments  of  trust 
and  dependence  which  those  impre»* 
sions  inspire !" 
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DUcovery  of  a  New  JIfrtol.— Professor 
Bendhu  of  Stockholin,  has  oommunicat- 
ed  to  Dr  Marcet  an  account  of  the  dis- 
r  of  a  new  metal,  which,  from  its  re- 
!  to  tellurium^  he  has  called  Meleni" 
•M.  This  sabstanoe  has  the  jpxopertics  of 
«  mttal,  comlnned  with  those  of  sulphur,  to 
m  gnat  a  degree,  that  it  might  be  supposed 
to  be  a  new  spedes  of  sulphur.  The  foU 
lowing  are  some  of  its  properties :  In  its  me- 
tallic state,  it  has  a  brifliant  metallic  lustre 
on  the  external  surface,  with  a  tinge  of  red  ; 
the  firactuze  is  yitreous,  like  thatof  suJ^hur, 
but  with  a  very  briDiant  lustre,  of  a  gray 
eolour.  At  the  temperature  of  boiling  wa- 
ts  it  is  softened,  and  at  a  hish  temperature 
itmelto;  it  maybe  distillea  at  a  tempera- 
tote  approachinff  to  that  of  boiling  mercunr. 
Its  gas,  widi  imidi  the  heated  part  of  the 
vessel  may  be  filled,  is  yeOow,  exactly  like 
diat  ofsiuphur.  If  it  be  sublimed  in  a  laige 
vessel,  it  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  flowers, 
of  ^  colour  of  dnnabar,  which  are  noCt 
however,  in  the  state  of  an  oxide.  During 
lis  oooliqg,  it  joreserves  for  some  time  a  cer^ 
tain  dtoee  oi  fluidity,  so  that  it  may  be 
movddea  between  the  fingers,  and  drawn 
into  thmds.  The  threads,  when  drawn  out 
to  a  great  degree  of  finenels,  if  held  between 
Ae  eye  md  3ie  li^t,  are  transparent,  and 
of  a  ruby  colour ;  while  by  reflected  light 
Acy  exhibit  a  brilliant  metallic  hisdv. 
'Sfhai  this  new  substance  is  heated  by  a 
candle,  it  bums  with  an  azure-blue  flame, 
and  endiaks  a  strong  odour  of  horse  radisb« 
iribidi  led  Berzcfius  to  suppose  that  it  was  tel* 
fa&ium.  It  is  not  easy  to  produce  this  odour 
from  purified  tellurium,  either  because  it 
does  not  bdong  to  it,  except  in  as  much  as 
it  eontaitts  this  new  substance,  or  because  it 
is£fficnlt  to  make  it  undergo  the  change 
which  is  ncccBsaiy  to  produce  this  odour. 

Sdcnium  combines  with  metals,  and  ge- 
Bcnlly  produces  a  reddidi  flame.  The  al- 
loys have  commonly  a  gmy  colour,  and  a 
metallic  lustre.  The  sel^uret  of  potassium 
dissolves  in  water,  without  evolving  any  ns, 
and  produces  a  fluid  of  a  red  cok>ur,  wmcfa 
has  tht  taste  of  the  hydrosulphuret  of  pot- 
adL  If  we  pour  diluted  munaticadd  upon 
the  oeknuret  of  potasnum,  a  seloiuretted 
faydiDgeo  gas  is  disengaged,  which  is  soluble 
*  premntates  all  metallic  solu^ 
we  of  sine  and  iron.   The  gas 


has  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
when  it  is  diluted  with  air ;  but  if  it  is  breath- 
ed lesB  dilnted,  it  producesanainiiil  sensation 
in  the  nose,  anid  a  violent  inflammation,  end- 
ing in  a  catan^,  which  continues  for  a  con- 
sidenble  length  of  time.  I  am  still  suffering, 
says  Bcrzdius,  from  having  breathed,  some 
days  ago, «  bubble  of  selenuretted  hydrogen- 


ous gas,  no  larger  than  a  small  pea.  ScBToely 
had  I  perceived  the  hepatic  taste  in  toe 
fauces,  when  I  experienced  another  acute 
sensation :  I  was  seized  with  a  giddiness, 
which,  however,  soon  left  me,  and  the  sen- 
sibility of  the  schneiderian  membrane  was 
so  fkr  destroyed,  that  the  strongest  ammonia 
produced  scarcely  any  effect  upon  the  nose. 
Selenium  combines  with  the  alkalies,  both 
in  the  humid  way  and  by  fusion ;  these  com- 
binations are  re£  The  selenurets  of  barytes 
and  of  lime  are  also  zed,  but  they  are  inso- 
luble. It  also  dissolves  m  melted  wax  and 
in  the  fat  oib ;  the  solutioDs  are  red,  but 
have  no  hepatic  odour.  There  exist  also  se- 
lenuretted  nydroieknurets  of  the  alkalies 
and  of  the  eurths. 

Selenium  dissolves  in  nitric  acid  by  the 
assistance  of  heat ;  the  solution,  evaporated 
and  sublimated,  yields  a  mass  crystallized 
in  needles,  which  is  a  pretty  strong  acid  ; 
it  has  a  pure  add  flavour,  and  forms  specific 
salts  witn  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic 
oxides.  The  selenic  add  is  soluble  in  water 
and  in  alcohol ;  its  combinations  with  pot- 
ash and  ammonia  are  deliquescent ;  the  lat- 
ter is  decomposed  by  fire,  water  is  given  out^ 
and  the  selenium  is  reduced.  The  selenates 
of  baiytes  and  of  lime  are  soluble  in  water. 
The  selenic  add  mixed  with  muriatic  add 
Is  decomposed  by  zinc,  and  the  selenium  is 
predpitated  in  the  tarm  of  a  red  powder ; 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  an  orange- 
yellow  precipitate  is  fbrmed. 

The  above  contains  a  condse  exposition  of 
die  characters  of  tlus  interesting  substance. 
With  respect  to  its  origin,  it  is  evident  that 
it  proceeds  from  the  pyrites  of  Fahlun, 
where,  according  to  the  observation  of  M. 
Gahn,  its  odour  may  be  often  perceived 
when  the  copper  ore  is  roasted.  The  {>yrites 
from  which  the  sulphur  of  Fahlun  is  ex- 
tracted, b  combinea  with  galena,  and  it  is 
probable  that  this  contains  selenium  in  the 
nam  of  selenuret  of  lead. 

DiKovery  of  a  New  ^fkaiL^-Mr  Arved- 
son,  a  young  Swedish  chemist,  has  dis^ 
covered  a  new  fixed  alkali,  in  a  new  mi- 
neral, called  petalite,  which  was  discover- 
ed some  time  ago  (See  our  last  Number, 
p.  699.)  by  M.  D*Andrada,  in  the  mine  of 
iJten,  in  Sweden.  It  is  distinguished  from 
the  old  alkalies :  Ist,  By  the  fiisibility  of  its 
salts  I  2d,  By  its  muriate,  which  is  deli- 
^uesoent,  like  the  muriate  of  lime  ;  3d,  By 
Us  carbonate,  which  does  not  readily  di»- 
rolve  in  water ;  and,  4th,  By  its  great  capa- 
dty  of  saturating  adds,  in  wluch  it  even 
surpasses  magnesia. 

N'ew  Latnp.'^'the  new  lamp  which  we 
describe  in  our  ast  Number,  p.  099,  and 
which  has  since  been  called  the  aphlogistic 
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lampa  appean  to  have  been  invented  fint 
bj  Mr  Francis  Ellii  of  Bath,  who  performed 
the  experiment  in  Augtut  1817. 

New  Phaiomekr, — A  new  photometer 
has  been  invented  by  Mr  Horner  of  Zurich. 
It  consists  of  various  discs  of  fine  varnished 
Cliina  paper  placed  in  a  tube.  The  num- 
ber of  discs  necessary  to  exclude  the  light, 
is  then  a  measure  of  me  intensity  of  the  ex- 
cluded light  According  to  this  instrument, 
the  light  of  the  sun  in  a  clear  dnr,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  30",  is  75° ;  the  hg^t  of  the 
fiill  moon  Si** ;  and  the  light  of  a  common 
candle  48^  These  results  are  nearly  ridi- 
culous. Mr  Ledie^s  photometer  informs 
OS,  that  the  moon  has  no  light  at  all,  even 
.when  concentrated  by  the  most  powerful 
burning  leas ;  but  Mr  Homer,  gomg  to  the 
opposite  extreme,  makes  the  nuKurs  light 
aunoet  one-half  of  the  sun*s ;  while  Or 
Smith  informs  us,  in  his  Optics,  that  it 
would  require  180,000  moons  to  produce  a 
lifl^t  equal  to  common  day-light.  The  art 
ofmeasuring  the  intensity  of  lig^t  appears, 
from  these  results,  to  be  in  a  state  of  de- 
pilorable  imperfection. 

New  Comet — A  new  comet  was  discover- 
ed at  Marseilles  on  the  Hight  of  the  26th 
December  but,  by  M.  Pons,  in  the  constel- 
lation of  the  Swan,  near  the  northern  wing. 
It  had  a  nebulous  appearance.  Its  light  was 
extremely  feeble,  and  its  figure  indetermi- 
nate. It  had  neither  nucleus  nor  taiL  It 
was  seen  again  on  the  29th  of  the  same 
month,  in  the  evening,  but  only  for  a  few 
minutes,  in  consequence  of  douds.  Its  si- 
tuation was  then  about  two  degrees  south  of 
its  first  position.  Its  li^t  was  more  bright, 
and  its  apparent  size  increased.  A  small 
nucleus  coiud  then  also  be  distinguished. 

It  was  seen  again  on  the  morning  of  Fe- 
bruary 14th,  and  was  still  in  the  constella- 
tion of  the  Swan,  but  farther  south. 

The  same  comet  has  been  observed  at 
Augsburg  on  the  2d  of  this  month.  It  was 
found  near  the  star  i  of  the  fourth  magni- 
tude, on  the  outside  of  the  wins  of  the  Swan, 
and  above  the  constellation  or  the  Pox.  It 
Is  considerablv  enlarged,  and  its  nucleus  is 
BOW  very  distmct 

New  Obtervatory  at  Cambridge, — It  is 
proposed  to  build  an  observatory  within  the 
precincts  of  Cambridge  University,  the  ex- 
pense of  which  is  estimated  at  about 
£10,000.  A  grace  will  be  proposed  to  the 
Senate  for  a  donation  of  £5,000  from  the 
University  chest,  and  a  subscription  opened 
for  raisins  the  remainder  of  the  sum.  Ap- 
plication IS  to  be  made  to  Government  to 
appoint  an  observer  and  an  asnstant,  with 
adequate  salaries. 

JIf.  3e  LalandeU  Medal — ^The  gold  me- 
dal founded  by  the  late  M.  de  Lalande  has 
been  awarded  by  the  Institute  and  Royal 
-Aobdemy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  to  Mr  Pond, 
tile  Astronomer  Royal  at  Greenwich,  for  his 
interesting  and  important  researches  on  the 
annual  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars. 

Nev  HarpoojL^^A  new  harpoon  has  been 
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invented  by  Mr  Robert  Garbutt  of  Kiaa . 
ston-upon-HuU,  for  the  Greenland  fisheiy  ; 
calculated  to  secm«  the  whale  in  the  event 
of  the  shank  of  the  instrument  breaking. 
The  improvement  consists  in  placing  a  kind 
of  preventer,  made  fiut  to  tke  ey«  of  die 
foresager,  which  passing  akn^  the  shank  of 
the  harpoon,  is  attached  to  the  thick  part  of 
it  in  such  a  manner,  as  neither  to  lessen  Its 
strengtii  nor  impede  its  entzantie  idien  tha 
fish  is  struck. 

Nautical  InttrumenL^^ABOotig  other  in« 
genious  inventions  submitted  to  the  Board 
of  Longitude,  one  oountenanced  by  the 
Board,  and  recommended  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  for  immfdiate  trial,  is  likdy 
to  facilitate  tne  object  intended  in  exploring 
the  ixdar  r^ons.  The  merit  of  tiiis  inven- 
tion is,  that  it  works  horizontidly  and  ver- 
tically, assuming  the  magnetic  meridian  by 
its  own  action.  The  inventor  is  Mr  Lode. 
wood  of  the  navy. 

Teet  Jbr  Sugor.^Ii  has  been  proposed 
by  M.  Dobereiner,  to  test  sugar  in  solution, 
in  smaU  quantities,  by  adding  to  a  portion 
of  the  liquid  a  few  grains^  yeast,  and 
placing  it  m  a  vessel  dosed  by  mercury.  A 
fermentation  takes  places,  and  tiie  bulk  of 
gas  liberated  indicates  the  quantitrof  sugar. 

Change  of  Colour  by  Acids. — The  e^Scta 
of  muriatic  add  gas  and  ammoniacal  gat 
upcm  turmeric  paper,  are  so  simihtf ,  that  it 
is  difiicult  to  distinguish  the  two  by  this  test 
alone.  The  add  nddens  it  almost  as  much 
as  the  alkali.  Phosphoric,  nitric,  muriatic, 
and  particularly  sulphuric  add,  also  redden 
turmeric  ^per ;  but  in  all  these  cases,  wa- 
ter, even  in  small  quantities,  immediatelj 
restores  the  original  colour. 

Chokiteric  ^ru2.— MM.  Pelletierand  Ca- 
venton  have  obtained  a  new  add  ftom  dio- 
lesterine,  or  the  pearly  substance  of  human 
biliary  calculi,  discovered  by  Poulletier-de- 
Lassdle,  and  named  by  ChevreuL  Choles- 
terine  is  to  be  heated  with  its  weight  of 
strong  nitric  add,  until  it  ceases  to  give  off 
nitrous,  gas.  A  yeUow  substance  separates 
on  coolins,  scarcely  soluble  in  water,  and 
which,  when  wdl  washed,  is  pure  choleite- 
ric  add. 

It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  may  be  cry8« 
tallized  by  evaporation.  It  is  decomposed 
b^  a  heat  above  that  of  boiling  water,  and 
gives  nroducts  containing  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  oiarooal,  as  their  dements.  It  com- 
bines with  bases,  and  forms  salts.  Those  of 
potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are  very  sala- 
ble ;  the  rest  are  nearly  insoluble. 

Water  Sjtout — On  Saturday,  March  7tfa, 
an  immense  water-spout  descended  at  Sten- 
bury,  near  WhitweU,  m  the  Isle  of  Wig^t^ 
The  weather  was  very  stormv  immediately 
before  its  fall,  and  for  one  half  hour  was 
in  a  continual  terrific  roar.  Hie  dooent  of 
tiie  water  was  compared  to  the  influx  of  the 
sea,  so  great  was  its  quantity,  and  destruc- 
tion to  those  on  the  spot  appeared  inevitable. 
Walh  were  broken  down,  and  cattle  weir 
carried  away  and  dispersed. 
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Tyral,  ha*,  notvithitanding  the  late  mode- 
xate  winter,  inocased  in  a  verr  AEtnoidi- 
naiy  decree.  A  itKun  which  ronneiiy  lan 
fioDi  tmi  glader  has  eeated  toflownnce 
Mifharimaa  1817,  and  incwintnibterwrnA* 
ooB  notKs  and  roaringB,  which  an  heaid 
from  beneath  the  ice,  are  attributed  to  the 
floOecciOB  of  watefi  within  the  glacier.  .The 
glader  in  the  faUej  of  Nandenbeig  hae 
anted  nmilar  afipearaaots,  and  great 
I  are  entertained  for  the  neigfaboiuing 
r  in  both  tbeae  pbcee,  on  the  Ubesa- 
■  the  onnfinfd  waten  on  the  approach 
ofmmmeE. 

Arthquaha  m  the  CetKiaeaf.— Daring 
Ifae  steim  which  raged,  on  the  2Sd  of  Pebru- 
avy,  over  Provence  and  the  northern  part 
of  Italy,  many  towns  were  thrown  into  great 
diaorder  by  repeated  shocks  of  earthqoakas. 
At  Turin,  two  shodn  were  felt,  and  at  Ge- 
noa, Savena,  Abmoo,  and  San  Remo,  they 
were  repeated  at  intervals  during  two  da^, 
and  at  aome  towns  eeveral  houses  were  m- 
jurad. 

At  Antibes,  In  Provence,  tha  weather  was 
very  loogh ;  a  ftw  minutes  after  seven  in 
the  evening  of  the  9Sd,  a  tremendous  rush 
of  wind  took  place,  and  then  sank  into  a 
cafan ;  a  dull  subteiranean  noise  was  heard, 
the  aen  suddenly  dashed  agsinst  te  rocks, 
and  in  three  seconds  three  osdOatkms  of  the 
earth  were  fdt,  proceeding  from  south-east 
to  north-west  The  wind  then  rose,  and  the 
stnrra  raged  aa  before.  At  twelve  o'clock  a 
fiesh  shcKk  was  fdt,  and  next  morning,  near 
ndd-day,  another  also,  preceded  by  the 
sameemothered  rumbling  noise.  Theshodu 
were  Iclt  Arougfaout  the  whole  of  Provence, 
whoe  no  earthquake  had  been  experienced 
for  eleven  years* 

Earthquake  ia  France.'^K  slight  earth- 
ouake  was  felt  aft  Marseilles  on  ttie  23d  of 
Febniayy,  at  seven  o*dock  in  the  evoiinie ; 
and  on  the  <4th,  at  deven  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  The  same  ^enomena  occurred 
also  oD  the  19th,  at  Roffach  Soietz  and  Be- 
foct,  in  the  Upper  Rhine. 

On  the  24tb  and  25th,  several  shodcs  of 
earthquakes  were  fdt  at  Var. 

Enrthquttke  in  Enj^and^-^tL  sliffht  shock 
of  an  ewthquakc  was  experieneod  at  Gon- 
■igby.  in  Lincolnshire,  on  the  6tfa  of  Pe- 
bruanr,  which  lasted  some  seconds.  A  noise 
iifce  the  aubterraneons  firing  of  cannon  was 
heard  at  the  time,  and  the  windows  of  the 
houses  in  the  town  were  much  shaken.  At 
the  same  time,  a  rimilar  phenomenon  was 
experienced  at  the  east  end  of  Holdemess, 
where  the  noise  strongly  resembled  that  of 
heisu  running  away  wim  a  waggon,  and  it 
■  aa»l  that  the  drivers  of  several  teams 
drew  up  to  the  road  side,  to  make  way  for 
what  diey  supposed  the  cause  of  the  sound. 
A  geotlonan,  who,  with  bis  servant  and 
labourer,  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tnntfoll,  about  fifty  mUes  from  Coningby, 
also  beard  die  noiM.  It  lasted  about  two 
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minutes,  and  at  first  consisted  of  noises  ex« 
actly  rraemMtng  gun-shots,  at  equal  dis. 
tanoes,  of  about  a  second^  each  loud  and  dis- 
tinct^ afterwards  it  foU  away  to  a  kind  of 
grumbling»  which  gradually  ceased.  The 
noise  appeared  to  shift  in  a  direction  ftmn 
east  towuds  the  jouth. 

EttHhqmakemGreekkmJL-.^  severe  shock 
of  an  earthquake  was  experienced  in  Green-* 
Und  in  the  night  of  the  22d  of  last  Novem- 
ber.   Heda  was  perfectly  quiet  at  the  time. 

Extmordimury  Fatt  of  JUin,~~On  tiie 
21st  of  October  1817  (the  day  the  hurricane 
commenced  in  the  West  Indies),  at  the  Is- 
huid  of  Grenada,  with  the  wind  west,  and 
the  barometer  at  29.40,  eight  mches  of  rain 
foU  in  twen^-one  hours,  and  the  riven  rose 
thirty  feet  above  their  usual  kveL  From 
the  20th  of  October  to  the  20th  of  Novem- 
her,  eeventeen  indies  of  rain  felL 

FatiU  Bane  of  a  Whale, — Part  of  the  jaw 
bone  of  a  whale  was  dug  up  a  short  time 
since  in  Roydon  gavd  pit,  near  Diss.  It 
measured  twenty  inches  m  girth,  but  was 
not  above  nhie  indies  long.  The  outside 
was  penetrated  by  stony  matter,  but  the 
inside  was  similar  in  every  thing  to  recent 
bone,  except  in  the  colour,  which  had  been 
given  it  by  the  stratum  in  which  it  lay.  Its 
present  form  and  appearance  are  attributed 
to  the  attrition  it  is  supposed  to  have  sufier« 
ed  at  former  times.  The  ends  are  so  worn, 
that  they  seem  rather  artificial  than  natural. 

Remaku  of  a  Mammoth.-— A,  fishennan 
of  Philipsbourg,  on  the  Rhine,  latdy  drew 
up  in  his  net,  me  foot  and  the  omoplate&tu 
Mammoth.  These  curious  remains  wero 
sent  to  the  King-of  Baden's  Cabuiet  of  N»- 
tnral  History  at  Carlsruhe. 

Cobalt  and  SUver  Mine, — We  are  mform- 
ed  b^  Mr  Mawe,  that  the  machuiery  for 
workmg  the  cobalt  and  silver  mine  on  die 
west  edge  of  Dartmore  is  just  completed ; 
and  the  workings  will  shortly  assume  a  re- 
gular form.  The  huge  black  masses  of  ar- 
senical cobalt,  contrasted  with  the  white 
curb  of  capilhvy  silver  and  crystallized  sul- 
phuret  of  silver,  which  fill  the  cavities  of 
the'quartz  gaqgue,  form  spedmens  peculiar- 
ly interesting,  and  almost  rival  those  ftora 
Mexica 

Meteorohgtcal  EttabHOtment  at  St  Ser- 
aon/.— .In  the  number  of  the  Bibliotheque 
Universdle  for  October  bst,  Prof.  Pictet 
gives  an  interestmg  account  of  an  establish- 
ment that  has  lately  been  formed  for  mak- 
ing meteorological  observations  at  the  Con- 
vent of  Great  St  Bernard.  Every  attention 
appears  to  have  been  paid  to  the  accuracy 
or  the  instruments,  and  the  method  of  using 
them;  and  we  may  expect  to  derive  the 
most  important  information  ftom  a  detailed 
account  of  the  state  and  variations  of  the 
atmosphere  at  an  devation  of  above  8000 
feet,  whoe  the  mean  height  of  the  mercu- 
rial  adunm  is  not  more  than  22  inches^ 
With  respect  to  the  eonstruetioa  of  the  in- 
struments, we  are  informed  that  the  reser- 
voir of  the  banmeter  is  exactiy  ten  tunes 
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the  diameter  of  the  tabe ;  the  ooneetion  for 
the  chan^ges  of  the  height  of  the  mercury 
in  die  resenroir  is,  therefore,  only  tme 
hundredth  of  the  variation  in  the  tube,  a 
quanti^  which  is,  in  abnost  all  cases,  too 
minute  to  be  noticed;  To  th«  barometer  is 
attached  a  mercurial  thermometer,  furnish- 
ed with  two  divisions,  one  octogeshnal,  ac- 
cording to  the  scale  of  Reaumur,  the  other 
10  anuged,  that  eadi  degree  of  the  scale 
corresponds  to  one-tenth  of  a  line  of  varia- 
tion in  the  hdght  of  the  barometrical  co- 
lumn. The  zero  of  this  latter  answers  to 
the  tenth  degree  of  the  octogedmal  scale 
(545"*  of  F&renheit),  and  every  observa- 
tion of  Uie  buometer  is  reduced  to  this  con- 
stant temperature,  by  means  of  the  correc- 
tion whicn  is  obtained  by  the  thermometer. 
The  oonectiim  is  very  easily  made,  since 
every  degree  above  or  below  zero  repfcsenU 
so  many  tenths  of  a  line,  whidi  are  to  be 
subtracted  or  added  from  the  barometrical 
observation.  The  thermometer  is  formed 
with  a  flattened  column  of  mercury,  so  as 
to  present  to  the  eve  ahuge  and  very  visible 
sunace,  while  at  the  same  time  the  absolute 
size  is  very  minute.  The  hair  hmometer 
of  SausBure  is  employed,  but  with  a  little 
alteration  in  its  mechanical  arrangements. 
In  the  old  construction  the  index  descended 
towards  dryness,  and  ascended  towards  mois- 
tuie;  in  the  present  instrument,  the  mo- 
tions are  reversed,  so  that  its  action  is  ren- 
dered more  conformable  to  that  of  the  baro- 
meter and  thermometer. 

We  have  an  account  of  the  observations 
that  were  made  in  thii  meteorological  ob- 
servatory during  the  latter  half  of  Septem- 
ber 1817. 

The  greatest  height  of  the  baioioeter  82.40 
The  least  hdsht  -  -  -  88.06 
The  mean  hoglit  at  sun  rise  •  28.36 
Ditto  at  8  P.  M.  -  -  -  88.48 
The  greatest  height  of  the  thermo- 
meter -  -  B\.S* 
The  least  height  -  -  89.75 
Mean  height  of  the  thermometer  at 

sunrise        -        -         -        38.00 
Ditto  at  8  P.  M.        -        -        -      46.6 
Mean  height  of  the  hygrometer  at 

sun  rise        ...         92.0 
Ditto  at  8  P.M.        -  -  84.3 

There  were  four  rainy  days  during  this 
'period ;  the  quantity  of  rain  was  no  more 
than  7  inches :  the  season  is  represented  as 
having  been  peculiarlyiine. 

Zircon.— This  mineral  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  discovered  by  Dr  Macculloch 
in  Sutherland.  It  occurs  in  a  compound 
rock  formed  of  copper-coloured  mica,  horn- 
blende, and  felspar. 

This  rock  forms  one  of  the  occasional  beds 
in  the  gneiss,  and  bears  a  resemblance  in  its 
composition  to  the  droon  syenite  of  the  north 
of  Europe ;  the  crystals  are  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  length,  and  well  defined,  and  their 
colour  is  us  obscure  crimson,  approaching 
to  that  of  dnnamon. 

Dry  RoL^Tht  Eden  skKipof  war  (d«w). 
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which  was  lately  sank  in  Hamoase,  to  eo- 
deavour  to  cure  her  of  the  dry  rot,  has  been 
raised,  comnussbned,  and  taken  into  do^ 
On  opening  her,  she  has  been  found  defec- 
tive in  ever^  part,  and  must  undergo  a  dio- 
rough  repair.  The  Topaze  frigate,  also  or- 
dered for  oommisswn,  which  was  repaired 
not  long  since,  is  found  to  be  in  the  same 
state.  The  Dartmouth  frigate,  built  at 
Dartmouth,  three  years  old,  never  at  sea,  ia 
also  undergoing  a  complete  repair.  Not  a 
ship  is  taken  into  dock  but  is  found  to  be 
nearly  rotten.  The  very  best  ships  do  not 
average  more  than  twelve  years  existence. 
The  San  Domingo,  74,  was  ripped  up  (four 
years  old)  at  Portsmouth.  The  Queen 
Charlotte,  110,  was  built  at  Woolwich, 
sent  round  to  Plymouth,  found  iptten,  and 
underwent  a  thorough  repair :  she  was  also 
seversl  months  under  the  care  of  Dr  Lukin, 
an  Admiralty  chemist,  who  received  jC5000 
for  his  ineffectual  labours  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  vegetation  in  the  ship.  After  a 
ihort  cruise,  the  Queen  Charlotte  was  laid 
up  at  Portsmouth,  where  she  remains  in  a  . 
very  defective  state. 

ATctt  opMon  M  regard  to  Pompeii  ani, 
Herevlaneum^-Ai  is  at  present  the  seneral 
belief  that  the  two  celebrated  cities  of  Pom- 
peii  and  Herculaneum  were  overwhelmed 
and  destroyed  by  an  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  the  year  79.  It  is  now,  however,  main- 
tained, that  this  was  not  the  case.  Pom- 
peii is  said  to  be  covered  by  abed  of  lapillo, 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  we  observe  daily 
fonning  by  the  agency  of  water  on  the  dxne 
at  Naples ;  while  HcrcuUmenm  is  covered 
by  a  series  of  strata,  altogether  forming  a 
mass  sixty  feet  thick,  of  a  tuff*,  having  the 
character  of  those  tuffs  formed  by  water. 
From  the  facts  just  stated,  it  is  conjectured, 
that  the  cities  were  destro3red  by  a  rising  of 
the  waters,  which  d^Kisited  over  them  the 
stratified  rocks,  and  not  by  master  thrown 
from  Vesuvius.  It  is  also  said,  that  no 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  took  place  in  the  year 
79. 

Preventing  the  BUghi,^li  is  said  that 
the  American  formers  have  of  late  years 
adopted  the  following  method  to  prevent 
the  blight  or  mildew  from  injuring  the 
crop  of  apples.  In  the  spring,  they  rub 
tar  well  into  the  bark  of  the  ^pie-trees, 
about  four  or  six  inches  wide  round  each 
tree,  and  at  about  one  foot  from  the  ground; 
which  effbctually  prevents  the  blight :  abun- 
dant crops  are  the  consequence.  This  ia 
certainly  worth  trial  in  England. 

Prixe  qfthe  Royal  Society  /ff  GoUingau 
—The  Royal  Society  of  Gottmgen  has  of- 
fered a  prize  of  fifW  ducats,  for  **  an  aoca* 
rate  examination,  founded  on  precise  expe« 
riments  of  Dalton*8  theory  of  the  cxpanaum 
of  liquid  and  elastic  fluids,  espedsUy  of 
mercury  and  atmospheric  air,  by  heat.** 
The  authors  are  desired  to  pay  attention  to 
the  necessity  all^^ed  bv  Dalton,  for  dianir. 
ing  the  progression  or  the  defpnecs  of-  < 
present  thermometrical 
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sunt  be  tnnniiitted  befim  the  end  of  Sen- 
tenlier  1819. 

Zoophyiic  Amrnah.-^M,  Lemeur*  now 
in  Phi]add|riita«  made  many  curious  ob- 
•enruloiis  on  moUuaoous  and  zoophytic 
animali,  during  his  passaffe  from  Europe 
to  America.  He  collected  and  delineated 
the  animals  of  many  difierent  species  of 
Icia.  Goigoniai  AJcyonium,  Meandrites, 
&C.;  and  obtained  a  beaudful  series  of 
actinia,  shewing  the  gradual  txansition  in- 
to the  animal  madrqpoie.  Hit  attention 
was  also  diiected  to  the  difierent  vermet 
that  occur,  as  well  in  the  interior  as  on  the 
exterior  of  fishes. 

Siome  Sarcophagmt, — A  stone  sarcopha- 
gus haa  been  forwarded   to   the  Asiatic 
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Sodety,  which  was  dug  out  of  the  foan- 
dation  of  some  ancient  ruins,  about  eidit 
miks  ham  'Bushire,  in  the  East  Indus. 
It  contained,  when  disooyered,  the  disjoint- 
ed bones  of  a  hunum  skeleton,  which  had 
fierfectly  retained  their  shape,  till «  short 
time  after  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  by 
the  removal  of  the  lid,  which  was  fas- 
tened with  metallic  pegs.  The  lid  is  an  en- 
tire  slab  of  micaceous  mineral,  and  the  ves- 
sel is  of  calcareous  sand-stone.  This  is  the 
second  of  the  kind  which  has  been  discover- 
ed ;  and  they  differ  from  those  usually  dug 
up,  which  are  composed  of  baked  clay ;  it 
is  concluded  that  they  contain  the  remains 
of  eminent  personages. 


WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

The  Fourth  and  Last  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold  has  been  received  from  Lord  Byron, 
«id  wiH  oertamly  be  published  on  the  28th 
of  ApriL    It  fimns,  inAi  the  notes,  an  oc- 


At  the  same  time  will  be  published  a 
pohme,  entitled,  ^*  Historical  Illustrations 
of  the  Fourth  Canto  of  Childe  Harold;*'  by 
John  Hobhouse,  Esq. 

Mr  HaUam*s  »*  View  of  the  State  of  Eu- 
rope  during  the  Middle  Am,'*  will  be  pub- 
fined  in  April,  in  two  vohimes  4toi 

Tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Hodgron,  the  trans- 
hrtor  of  Juvenal,  &c.  has  in  the  press  a 
Poem,  entitled  The  Friends,  which  will  be 
pobliahed  in  a  few  days. 

The  Fint  Number  of  Mr  Hakewill*s  Pic- 
tmcaque  Tour  of  Italy,  illustrative  of,  wiUi 
rrfrrmcfs  to,  the  text  of  Addison,  Eustace, 
and  Poi^*s  Travels,  will  be  published  on 
the  let  of  M^.  The  pUtes  an  engraving 
in  the  most  finished  manner,  by  Cooke, 
Pye,  Soott,  Pider,  Meddiman  and  Land- 
aev.  It  is  printing  in  the  same  size  as 
Cooke  and  Turner's  Views  of  the  Southern 


A  very  curious  and  interesting  MS.  of 
the  edebiBted  Dr  Kin^  of  St  Mary's,  Ox- 
fiifd,  has  lately  been  discovered,  containing 
Anecdotes  and  Reminiscences  of  his  Own 
Times,  and  will  be  published  immediately. 

The  author  of  Curiosities  of  Literature 
has  nearly  ready  for  publication  a  work  on 
the  Literary  Character,  illustrated  by  the 
History  of  Men  of  Genius  drawn  from  their 
own  feelings  and  confessioos. 

Mr  Ma^nald  Kinnier's  Journey  through 
Asia  Minor,  Armenia,  and  Koordestan,  voll 
be  published  in  Aprii 

Preparing  for  publicatbn,  an  Abridge- 
ment, in  one  volume  octavo,  of  Bishop  Tay-  . 
lor's  Great  Exemplar ;  by  the  Rev.  W.  N. 
OaindL 

A  proapeetus  is  just  issued,  of  a  new  and 
corrected  edition  of  the  Delphin  Classics; 


with  the  Variorum  Notes  amiended.  To 
be  entitled,  the  Regent's  Edition;  to  be 
minted  and  edited  by  A.  J.  Valpy,  M.A. 
late  PeUow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 
—The  whole  wiU  be  printed  uniformly  in 
octavo,  price  18s.  boaros,  each  part,  to  subr 
scribeia,  and  £l.  Is.  to  non-subscribers. 
Each  part  wiU  contain  672  closely  printed 
pages,  without  reference  to  the  conclusion 
of  any  author,  so  that  the  subscribers  may 
bind  each  author  in  as  many  volumes  as 
they  please,  and  arrange  them  alphabetically 
or  coronologicaDy  as  most  convenient.— 
Some  copies  will  be  struck  off  on  very  fine 
thick  royal  paper,  with  a  large  roar^^  and 
hotpressed :  price,  to  subscrmers,  £l,  IGs. ; 
to  non-subscribers,  £2,  2s.  each  part  The 
price  will  be  raised  higher  to  non-subscrib- 
ers as  the  work  advances.— The  whole  will 
make  about  120  or  ISO  parts,  and  12  parts 
will  be  printed  in  the  year.  Each  part  to 
be  paid  for  on  delivery. 

Mr  T.  Ycates  will  shortly  publish,  In- 
dian Church  History,  or  Notices  relative  to 
the  first  Phmting  of  the  Gospel  in  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  India ;  compiled  chiefly 
from  the  Syrian  Chronicles :  with  an  accu- 
rate account  of  the  first  Christian  missions 
to  China ;  and  some  interesting  tacts, 
hitherto  unknown  to  the  historians  of  Eu- 
rope. 

Mr  John  Fry,  of  Bristol,  has  issued  pro- 
posals for  publishing,  by  subscription,  in 
two  quarto  volumes,  Bibliophilia ;  wliich 
will  oontain^l.  An  account  of  those  pub- 
lications of  earliest  English  printers,  which 
have  cither  escaped  the  knowledge  of  biblio- 
gnphers,  or  have  been  inaccurately  describ- 
ed  2.  An  account  of  scarce  and  curious 

books  printed^  with  a  few  exceptions,  before 

the  seventeenth  century. 3.   Notices  of 

such  manuscripts  as  have  fallen  under  the 
editor's  inspection,  and  entiro  reprints  of 
pieces  of  old  poetry,  meriting  revivaL 

A  Companion  to  Mr  James's  Naval 
Work  on  the  late  American  War,  is  in  the 
press,  and  will  sp»  idily  be  published :  con* 
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tolning  a  ftiU  and  comet  aeeoont  of  die 
military  oocurKDon  af  the  late  war  between 
Great  Britain  and  die  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica; with  an  appendix  of  Britidb  and  Ame« 
rican  official  letters,  and  plates :  by  Wm 
Jarmics.  Details  will  be  given  of  all  the  ac- 
tions fought  between  the  British  and  Ame- 
ricans during  the  late  war ;  also  of  thow 
operations  along  the  coast,  and  on  the  bor- 
ders of  the  lakes,  creeks,  and  harbours  of 
the  United  States,  in  which  the  two  services 
acted  conjointly. 

The  publication  of  what  the  publishers 
call  "  the  Regent*6  edition**  of  the  Latin 
Classtcs,  will  henceibrward  be  prosecuted 
with  vigour,  industry,  and  perseverance. 
Livy  and  Sallustare  now  in  the  press,  un- 
der the  editorial  inspection  of  Dr  J.  Carey ; 
to  whom  the  public  are  already  indebted 
for  the  Horace,  Catullus,  TibuUus,  Pro- 
pertius.  Martial,  Caesar,  Tadtus,  and  the 
second  edition  of  the  Viigil,  with  the  Opus- 
cula,  recently  published. 

Dr  Carey  has  also  in  the  press  the  '*  Eton 


Mr  Aiiset,  of  the  Hisloikal  Pfetiire  Gal- 
lery at  Leamington,  has  announced  for  pub- 
lication a  Qovel  work,  enntled,  a  Poedod 
Gazetteer  of  all  the  prindnal  Cities,  Bor-* 
oughs,  and  Seaports,  in  the  United  King- 


An  amatory  mock-heroic  poem,  entitled, 
Secnndus  Syntax,  will  be  rorthooming  in 
the  course  of  the  next  month.  It  is,  we 
are  informed,  written  with  considerable  hu- 


CdnsidenUions  on  the  Impolicy  and  Per- 
nicious Tendency  of  the  piisent  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Poor  Laws ;  with  suggestions/ 
for  improving  the  condition  of  the  poor; 
by  the  Rev.  Charles  Jerram,  M.  A. ;  are  in 
the  press,  and  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

Juvenilia,  or  Specimens  of  the  early  Ef- 
forts, as  a  Preacher,  of  the  late  Rev.  C. 
Buck ;  to  which  will  be  subjoined,  miscel- 
laneous remarks,  and  an  (dutnary  of  lua 
daughter,  edited  bv  J.  Styles,  D.  D.  are  in 
a  course  of  forwardness  for  publication. 

Letters  on  the  West  Indies,  by  Jamea 


Dr  Carey  has  also  m  the  press  the  '*  Eton  Letters  on  tne  West  Indies,  by  Jamea 
Ladn  Prosody"  illustrated,  with  English  Walker,  Esq.  late  of  Berbice,  will  soon  ap- 
explanations  of  the  rules,  and  copioas  ex-     pear. 


amples  from  the  Latin  poets. 

Mr  S.  F.  Gray  has  in  the  press,  and  near- 
ly ready,  a  work  intended  to  serve  as  a  sup- 
plement to  the  several  Pharmacopoeias. 

Mr  J.  Hall  of  Northampton,  nas  in  the 
press  a  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Practice  of 
Infant  Baptism,  whether  it  is  not  unscrip- 
toral,  useless,  and  dangerous ;  to  which  are 
added,  some  remarks  on  Mr  Belsham*8  plea 
for  infant  baptism. 

A  New  Picture  of  Brussels  and  its  En- 
virons, with  seven  engravings,  and  a  Plan 
of  the  d^,  by  J.  Romberg,  will  shortly  ap- 
pear. 

Wild  Roses,  a  collection  of  Poems  on  va- 
rious subjects,  by  Kiltoe,  will  speedily  be 
published. 

Anaya,  Disooors  sur  les  l4mgnfis  Vivan- 
tes,  a  Treatise  on  the  Living  Languages,  con- 
taining, in  a  small  compass,  the  necessary 
rules  for  aoqxilring  a  knowledge  of  them, 
particularly  of  the  Italian  and  Spanish,  with 
a  treatise  on  the  Difficulties  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  Poetry,  has  been  sent  to  press. 

An  Essay  on  Spanish  Literature;  con- 
taining its  History,  from  its  commencement - 
in  the  twelfth  century  to  the  present  time ; 
with  an  account  of  me  best  writers,  some 
critical  remarks,  and  a  Histonr  of  the  Span- 
ish Drama,  with  specimens  of  the  writers  of 
different  ages,— wdl  soon  be  published. 

A  small  pocket  volume  is  about  to  be 
published,  on  the  Police  of  the  Metropolis, 
descriptive  of  the  means  used  by  knaves  to 
take  in  and  cheat  the  unwary,  to  rob  the 
unprotected,  and  to  make  a  prey  o£  the  un- 
tasoecting;  including  advice  to  the  unwary, 
and  the  means  of  avoiding  the  villuns  whioi 
prey  upon  society. 

Mrs  Lament,  of  Liveipodl,  intends  pub- 
lisfaing,  by  subscription.  Poems  and  Talc9 
in  VezsC)  in  one  yolume  octavo. 


Sixty-five  Sonnets,  with  pre&tory  Re- 
mits on  the  accordance  of  the  Sonnet  witii 
the  powers  of  the  English  Language,  and 
some  miscellaneous  poems,  will  soon  be  pub* 
lidbttL 

Mr  John  Matheson  is  about  to  publish  a 
New  System  of  Arithmetic,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  render  general  the  application 
of  dedmals  to  mercantile  purposes,  and  to 
enable  youth  to  comprehend  the  theoiy 
when  thcjr  are  learning  the  practice. 

Speedihr  will  be  published,  the  Entomolo- 
sist^s  Pocket  Companion ;  being  an  Intro- 
duction to  the  knowledge  of  British  Insects, 
the  apparatus  used,  and  best  methods  of  ob- 
taining and  preserving  them ;  the  Genem 
of  I  .innrus,  with  observations  on  the  mo- 
dem systems,  and  a  copious  Calendar  of  the 
time  and  ntuations  where  usually  fbund,  of 
between  two  and  three  thousand  Insects;  by 
a  Practical  Collector ;  illustnted  with  nu- 
merous plates. 

Mr  P.  W.  Cronhehn  is  preparing  fbr  the 
press  a  New  Method  of  Book-keeping,  doable 
entiy  by  single ;  applicable  to  all  kinds  of 
business,  and  exemplified  in  five  sets  of 
books ;  possessing  the  brevity  of  single  en- 
try, without  its  defects ;  and  the  proof  of 
double  entry,  without  its  redundancies;  and 
obtains,  by  two  entries,  the  same  results  as 
the  Italian  system  by  four.  Its  univonl 
applicability  is  proved,  by  distinct  sets  of 
books  for  retailers,  wholesale  dealers,  man- 
ufacturers, merchants,  and  bankers;  the 
whole  comprising  a  great  diversity  of  the 
forms  and  results  of  business,  an  improved 
arrangement  of  partnership  accounto,  and  a 
plan  of  routine  whidi  wiU  prevent  fraudu- 
lent entries  and  erasures :  comprised  in  ono 
vdume. 

The  Rev.  C.  I.  Latrobe  has  in  the  preai 
a  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  South  Africa  in  1816» 
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in  a  quntD  iraliime,  iUtttimted  by  tvdve 
odoured  plates  and  a  mapb 

T.  CobbcU,  Kaq.  is  picmaring  for  publi- 
catMO  a  Treadle  on  tb«  Law  of  Gwponk 
tioDt,  and  on  the  Pnoeediagi  relative  to 
their  Ordinary  Rights  and  Pailiaaientaiy 
PciTikges. 

.  Mr  Park  of  Hemnstead  irill  toon  pab- 
liah.  Morning  Thoughts  and  Miihught  Mu- 
sings, in  prase  and  veise. 

F.  L.  kdt,  Esq.  has  in  thepraasaTrea* 
tise  on  the  Law  of  Merchant  Ships  uid 
Shipping*  on  the  NatigBtion  Laws,  and  on 
Mantime  Contiacts* 

The  Works  of  Charies  Lamb,  in  verse 
and  pfoae,  now  first  collected,  will  soon  ap- 
pear in  two  foolseap  octavo  vohunes. 

Mrs  Yesy,  author  of  a  Description  of 
Switzcriand,  has  in  the  press,  Constancy,  or 
Leopold,  in  four  or  five  volumes. 

Dr  Wm  Barrow,  prebendary  <^  South- 
wdl,  has  two  vohunes  of  Sermons  on  Prac- 
tical Subjects  nearly  ready  for  publication. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Bowdler's  Sermons  on 
die  Ofiiees  and  Character  of  Jesus  Christ, 
win  soon  appear. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Lindsay  has  in  the  press  a 
vobime  of  Sermons  on  various  subjects. 

Barrao  Field,  Esq.  is  printing,  in  two 
octavo  vohunes,  a  Treatise  on  the  Commer- 
cial Law  of  England. 

Niriitmare  Abbey,  by  the  author  of 
HewUoag  Hall,  is  in  the  press. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Whittaker  has  a  thhd  edi- 
tioo  nearly  sead^  of  die  History  of  Whal^ 
ley,  with  oonections  and  considerable  addi- 
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TBS  Rev.  John  Skinner  of  Forfiv  wiD 
soon  publish,  in  an  octavo  volume.  Annals 
of  Scottish  Episco^pacy,  fiom  1788  to  1816; 
with  a  biognqphical  memoir  of  the  lata 
Right  Rev.  John  Skinner -of  Aberdeen. 

In  a  short  time  will  be  completed,  at  the 
Edinburgh  univenity  press,  a  new  fdition 
of  Schleuaner^s  Lezuxm  Novi  Testamenti» 
revised  and  corrected  by  several  eminent 
Scholars.  This  valuable  work  has  hitherto 
been  printed  in  an  octavo  fonn ;  but  the 
present  edition  is  in  quarto,  a  much  more 
convenient  size  for  a  mctionary ;  and,  as  it 
is  executed  in  stereotype,  the  price,  instead 
of  being  increased,  will  be  greatly  re- 
duced. 

A  Second  Letter  to  the  Court  of  Contri- 
butors  of  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinbur^; 
containing  remarks  on  the  proceedings  at  the 
meeting  held  on  the  30th  March  1818. 

Canto  I.  of  Temora ;  an  epic  poem  :  be- 
ing a  specimen  of  an  intended  versification 
of  the  Poems  of  Ossian ;  by  Thomas  Tnu 
vers  Burke,  Esq.  of  the  Royal  Scots  Greys, 
— ^will  be  pubhsned  this  month.  The  suc- 
ceeding cantos  are  in  the  press,  and  will  ap. 
pear  soon. 

Speedily  will  be  published.  Observations 
and  Facts  demonstrative  of  the  Sedative  and 
Febrifuge  Powers  of  Emetic .  Tartar,  as 
amply  suflident  to  si^>er8ede  excessive  blood- 
lettmg  in  inflammation ;  by  William  Bal- 
four, MlD. 
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DBAICA. 

The  Jew  of  Malta ;  being  the  first  num- 
ber of  an  edition  of  the  Old  English  Drama. 

KDUCATIOir. 

Bfisocilaneoos  Pieces,  selected  fiom  the 
Family  Magazine ;  designed  prindpalhr  for 
die  inlhrniation  uid  improvement  of  the 
lower  daases,  and  ako  for  young  persons  m 
the  hi^er  walks  of  life;  by  the  late  Mrs 
Trimmer,  12mo.    4s.  8d. 

FIXE  ARTS. 

The  First  Number  of  Italian  Scenery ;  or 
Views  of  the  most  remarkable,  celebrated, 
or  admired  Points  of  Italy ;  from  drawings 
taken  m  the  year  1817 ;  by  E.  F.  Batty, 
imperial  6va    lOs.  fid. 

HISTORY. 

The  Northern  Courts ;  containing  or^- 
nal  Memoirs  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Swe£n 
and  Denmark,  since  1766;  inchiding  the 
extraordinary  vicissitudes  of  the  lives  of  the 
gnndchildrra  of  George  II.;  by  John 
Brown,  Esq.  2  vols  8vo.    £l.  Is. 


A  History  of  Europe,  ten  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens  in  1802,  to  thie  Pacification  of  Paris 
in  1815;  by  Charks  Coote,  LL.D.  8vo. 
18s. 

Rogenon's  edition  of  the  Histoiy  of  th6 
Wars,  from  the  French  Revolution  to  the> 
Battle  of  Waterkw,  with  pJates,  SvolsSvo. 
20s. 

The  CivO  and  Constitutional  Hiataty  of 
Rome,  from  its  Foundation  to  the  Age  of 
Augustus;  by  Henry  Bankes,  Esq.  M.P. 
2vols8vo.    Xl,4s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

Sketches  of  Curvilinear  Hothouses ;  with 
a  description  of  the  various  purposes  in  hor- 
ticultural and  general  architecture,  to  whidh 
a  solid  iron  sash  bar,  btdy  invented,  is  ap. 
phcable ;  by  J.  C.  Loudon,  F.L.S.  &c  2s. 

The  Science  of  Horticulture ;  including 
a  practical  system  for  the  management  of 
fruit  trees,  arranged  on  demonstrative  phy. 
Biological  principles;  illustrated  by  sketches, 
in  12  plates;  with  a  commentijy  on  the 
works  of  Bradley,  Hitt,  Miller,  Forsyth, 
Knight,  Kirwan,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and 
Mislbbotson;  by  Joseph  Hayward,  Gent. 
8V0.    128.  '        "        /        ' 


lOS^ 


Tlie  Justice  Law  for  the  last  Five  yean ; 
being  tucmlementary  to  the  several  Treatises 
on  Ifae  Office  and  Duties  of  a  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  by  Bum,  Williams,  and  Dickinson ; 
comprehending  the  statutes  and  decided 
cases  zdating  Uiereto,  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  session  of  57  Geo.  III.  with  additional 
precedents;,  by  William  Dickinson,  Esq. 
barrister-at-law,  and  one  of  his  Majesty  s 
justices^  the  peace  for  Nottingham,  Lm- 
oohi,  Middlesex,  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Essex, 
8vo.    £1,  5s. 

XEDicnrE. 

John  Walker*s  Reply  to  James  Moore, 
on  his  Misstatements  respecting  the  Vac- 
cine Establishments  in  the  Metropolis,  and 
their  Servants,  both  living  and  dead,  8vo. 
3s.  6d. 

The  Horie-Owner*8  Guide;  contoinmg 
valuable  information  on  the  management 
and  cure  of  the  diseases  incident  to  Hones, 
more  particularly  that  very  fatal  disease 
called  "Glanders ;  with  many  esteemed  re- 
cipes ;  by  T.  Smith,  late  Veterinuy  Sur- 
geon to  the  2d  r^ment  of  dragoon  guards, 
Svo.    5s.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Blood-Letting  in  Fevers ; 
by  J.  Van  Rotterdam,  physician  to  the 
Great  Hospital  at  Ghent,  &c.  &c. ;  trans- 
lated from  the  French,  bv  J.  Taylor,  M.D. 
member  of  the  Royal  CoUege  of  Surgeons, 
London,  and  late  surgeon  to  his  Majesty's 
forces,  8vo.     10s.  . 

Practical  Illustrations  of  the  Scarlet  Fe- 
ver, Measles,  Pulmonary  Consumption,  and 
Chronic  diseases,  termed  Nervous,  Bilious, 
Stomachic,  and  the  like ;  with  observations 
on  the  efficacy  of  sulphureous  waters  in  va- 
rious complaints;  by  John  Armstrong, 
M.D.  author  of  Practical  Illustrations  of 
Typhus  Fever,  Puerperal  Fever,  and  other 
Febrile  Diseases,  Svo.    14s. 

Facts  and  Observations  on  Liver  Com- 
l^aints,  and  those  various  and  extensive 
Derangements  of  the  Constitution  arising 
ftom  Hepatic  Obstruction ;  with  Practicid 
Remarks  on  the  different  properties  of  the 
biliary  and  gastric  secretions,  and  upon 
other  important  points  essential  to  health ; 
pointing  out  a  new  and  successful  mode  of 
treatment,  illustrated  by  numerous  cases: 
the  third  edition,  very  considerably  enlarged; 
by  John  Faithom,  formerly  sur^n  in  the 
Hon.  Eastindia  Company's  service. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Anti- Duello,  or  the  DueU*s  Anatomic ; 
a  treatise,  in  which  is  discussed  the  lawful- 
ness and  unlawfulness  of  single  combats : 
first  printed  in  the  year  1632 ;  with  a  pre- 
fece  by  the  Editor,  and  an  appendix,  con- 
taining the  case  of  Lord  Rea  and  Mr  Ram* 
say,  and  James  Cluff,  Bvo.    2s. 

Memoirs  of  I^ad.  Manson,  l?mo.  5s.  6d. 

Adventures  of  a  Post-Captain  ;  by  a  Na- 
val Officer ;  with  25  pUtes,  by  Mr  Wil- 
liams,  royal  Svo.    £l,  46. 

British  Field  Sports;  by  W.  H.  Stfott; 
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with  many  beantifu]  engravings;  demy  Sva, 
£l,  18s.;  royal  Svo,  a^,  Ss. 

A  Review  of  Johnson's  Criticism  on  th« 
Style  of  Milton's  English  Prose ;  with  stric- 
Cures  on  the  introduction  of  Latin  idioma 
into  the  language;  by  T.  H.  White,  Esq. 
2s.  6d. 

A  full  and  correct  Account  of  the  Chief 
Naval  Occurrences  of  the  late  War  between 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  A- 
merica ;  with  a  cursory  examination  of  the 
American  accounts  d  their  naval  actiona 
fou^t  previous  to  that  period ;  illustrated  by 
pUtes ;  by  Wm  James,  Esq.  Svo.    £{, 

Letters  from  Abb4  Edgeworth  to  his 
Friends,  written  between  the  years  1777 
and  1807 ;  with  Memoirs  of  his  Life,  In- 
cluding some  account  of  the  late  Roinan 
Cathohc  Bishop  of  Cork,  Dr  Moylan,  and 
Letters  to  him  from  the  Rig^t  Hon«  Ed. 
mund  Burke,  and  other  persons  of  distinc- 
tion; by  the  Rev.  lltomas  R.  England, 
Svo.    8s. 

Memobs  of  the  Ute  Mrs  Elizabeth  Ham- 
ilton ;  with  a  selection  from  her  correspond- 
ence, and  other  unpublished  writings ;  with 
a  portrait  after  Raebum ;  by  Miss  Benger, 
2  vols  Svo.    £l.  Is. 

Observations  on  the  State  of  Irdand, 
principally  directed  to  its  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Population;  in  a  series  of  lettcia 
written  on  a  Tour  through  that  country;  by 
J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  2  vols  Svo. 
£U  Is. 

The  Official  Navy  List  Ibr  ApriL— To 
be  published  in  future  quarterly.    2s. 

Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts,  No  IX. 
Edited  at  the  Royal  Institution.    7s.  6d. 

NOVELS. 

The  Steyne;  a  satirical  novel,  3  vols. 
£1,  Is. 

The  Maid  of  Killamey,  or  Albion  and 
Flora ;  a  modem  tale ;  in  which  are  inter- 
woven some  cursory  remarks  on  religion  and 
politics,  12mo.    Ss.  6d. 

Woman,  or  Minor  Maxims ;  a  sketdi, 
2  vols.    lis. 

POETBT. 

Tasso*s  Jerusalem  Delivered ;  translated 
by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Hunt,  2  vols  Svo.  £1,  lOs. 

Legends  of  Afiection,  and  other  poems. 
10B.6d. 

Samor,  Lord  of  the  Bright  City ;  a  poena  ; 
bv  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Milman,  M.  A.  fellow 
of  Brasenose  College,  Oxford;  vicar  of  St 
Mary,  Reading :  and  author  of  Fazio,  Svo. 
12s. 

The  Suffi>lk  Garland,  or  East  Country 
Minstrel;  being  a  collection  of  poems, 
songs,  tales,  baUads,  sonnets,  and  elegies, 
reUtive  to  that  county,  and  illustrative  of 
its  scenery,  places,  biography,  manners, 
habits,  and  customs ;  witn  introductoiy  no- 
tices,  historical,  bicigraphical,  and  descrip- 
tive, Svo.     10s. 

Select  English  Poets,  Part  IV.;  con- 
taining the  second  part  of  Lovelaoe*s  Lu- 
casta,  with  a  portrait  of  Lovelace  from  the 
rare  print  by  Hollar,  foolscap  Svo.    7s. 


1818.;] 

Ancient  Humorous  Poetiy,  Part  1. ;  con- 
taining **  *Ti8  maty  when  Gossi{M  meet,*' 
ia09,  attributed  to  Samuel  llowlancU;  with 
a  chaiactexistic  wood  cut,  foolscap  8vo. 
3e.6d. 

POLITICS  AXD  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

An  Inquizy  whether  Crime  and  Misery 
are  produced  or  prevented  by  our  prcsoit 
System  of  Prison  Disdplme ;  illustrated  by 
deacrintions  of  the  Borough  Compter,  To- 
^t^nfi«iM«,  the  Maiaon  de  Force  at  Ghent, 
the  Philadelphia  Prison,  the  Penitcntianr  at 
Millbank,  and  proceedings  of  the- Ladies* 
Committee  at  Newgate ;  by  T.  F.  Buxton, 
8vow    8s. 

The  Rise,  Progress,  Causes,  and  Effects 
of  the  National  Debt  and  Paper  Money 
upon  real  Property,  in  the  present  State  o( 
Civil  Society ;  poindng  out  the  only  way 
the  "atif^n*^  debt  can  or  ought  to  be  paid  { 
with  a  word  of  advice  to  the  people  at  a 
general  election;  by  the  late  John. Home 
Tooke,  Esq. :  to  which  is  added  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  a  just  and  impartial  Review 
of  the  Funds  of  England,  shewing  the  con- 
sequences of  a  public  bank  being  at  the  dis- 
posal of  any  minister ;  by  the  late  Or  Price. 
8S. 

Remarks  on  the  recent  State  Trials,  and 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  Disaffiiction  in  the 
Country ;  to  which  are  annexed,  letters  to 
and  from  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Norwich,  on 
the  tendency  of  his  public  opinions;  by 
l^Siam  Firth,  Esq.  sergeant  at  law,  Sva 
lOs.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Poor  Laws ;  by  Tho. 
Peregrine  Couitney,  Esq.  M.  P.  8vou    5a. 

THEOLOGY. 

The  Testimony  of  Natural  Theology  to 
Qiristiaiiity ;  by  Thomas  Giri>6ine,  M.  A. 
ISmo.     5s. 

The  Protestant  Refivmation  of  the  Six- 
teenth Century,  briefly  celebrated  as  a  Mo- 
tive of  National  Gratitude ;  by  the  Rev.  C 
E.  de  Coeilogan,  A.  M.  rector  of  Godstone, 
Sumy,  8vo.    5s. 

A  General  Index  to  the  Matters  contain- 
ed in  the  Notes  to  the  Family  Bible,  htely 
published  under  the  direction  of  the  Sode^ 
iir  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  4to. 
fiaaall,  3s. ;  Is^  8s. 

A  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Bible;  to 
which  is  added,  a  Geographical  Index,  a- 
dapted  to  the  maps  and  notes  of  the  Family 
Bible,  and  a  Calendar  and  Table  of  Les- 
sons, 4to.    Small  paper,  4«. ;  large,  7s. 

Faith  in  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Gospel,  and  Sabellian  Unitarianism 
shewn  to  be  **  the  God-denying  Apostacy,** 
THX  APNHZIOEOT  AHOXTASIAX ;  in  a 
connected  series  of  letters ;  by  the  Rev. 
William  Hales,  O.D.  rector  of  Killoandra, 
&C.  2  vob  8vo.    ^1,  Is. 

The  New  Testament;  translated  by  Dr 
G.  Campbell,  Dr  P.  Doddridge,  and  Dr  J. 
Macknigfat.     5s. 

The  Indian  Pilgrim ;  or  the  Progress  of 
die  Pilgrim  Naiareene,  formerly  called 
Goonah  Puiist,  or  the  $]ava  of  Sin,  firom 
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the  City  of  the  Wrath  of  God  to  the  City  of 
Mount  Zion ;  by  Mrs  Sherwood.    4s. 

TRAVELS. 

Travels  of  his'  Royal  Highness  the  Duke^ 
of  Angouleme  through  the  Northern  and 
South-west  Departments  of  France,  in  OcL 
and  Nov.  1817,  8vou  with  a  portrait. 

A  Walk  through  Switzerland  in  Septem* 
berl816.    8s. 


EDINBURGH. 

Lectures  on  the  History  of  Ltterature^ 
Ancient  and  Modem ;  from  the  German  of 
Frederick  Schlegel,  2  vols  8va    £l.  Is. 

Marriage,  a  novel,  3  vols  ISmo.  ^1,  la. 

North  m  En^^d  and  Soodand ;  being 
the  Journal  of  an  English  Traveller,  hem 
SOdi  March  to  27th  April,  1704 ;  now  pub- 
fished  from  the  original  MS.,  formerly  in 
the  possession  of  Mr  Johnes  of  Hafod,  the 
well-known  translator  of  Fioissart,  Join- 
ville,  Sue  A  specimen  of  this  curious  MS. 
was  given  in  this  Magazine,  No  XL  and 
the  entire  Journal  is  now  published  to  gra- 
tify the  curious.  Only  100  copies  are  pnnt- 
ed,  foolscap  Svo.    56. 

Women,  or  Pour  et  Contre  !  a  tale ;  by 
the  author  of  Bertram,  &&  3  vols  12mo. 
£l.  Is. 

Report  for  the  Directors  of  the  Town** 


oft 
didty, 

the  New  Hospital ;  with  an  appendix,  con* 
taining  obsehrations  on  the  poor  rates,  ac- 
eounts  of  the  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
the  funds,  and  a  variety  of  important  docu- 
ments, Svo.    Ss. 

'  A  Father's  Gift  to  his  Children ;  being  a 
short  view  of  the  evidences  of  the  Christian 
Religion,  adapted  to  the  understandhigs  of 
young  persons,  and  presented  to  his  own 
famfly;  by  a  Layman,  second  edition, 
ISmo.    2s.  6d. 

xThe  Trials  of  James,  Duncan,  and  Ro- 
bert Macgregor,  Sons  of  the  celebrated  Rob 
Roy ;  to  wMch  is  prefixed,  a  memoir  re- 
lating to  the  HighUmds,  with  anecdotes  of 
Rob  Roy  and  his  Family,  12mo.    78. 

Some  Aooocmt  of  the  recently-discovered 
Periodic  Annual  System  of  the  Weather  of 
the  British  Islands ;  with  objections  thereto 
stated  and  answered.    Is. 

Letter  t9  the  General  Court  of  Contribu- 
tors (^  the  Royal  Infirmaty  of  Edmbuigh ; 
by  a  Contributor,  second  edition  ;  with  an 
advertisement  by  the  author,  «and  the  note 
of  the  Managers. 

An  Attempt  to  Esthnate  the  Power  of 
Medidne  in  controlling  Fever ;  by  William 
Brown,  M.  D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Surgeons,  and  Emeritus  Surgeon  of  the 
Royal  Infirmary,  8va    2s.  6d. 

Llewellyn,  or  the  Vale  of  Phlinlimmon  ; 
a  novel,  3  vols  12mo.    ^Cl,  Is.  « 

Prayers  for  the  Use  of  Families  and  In- 
dividuals ;  by  James  Wilson,  D.  D.  minis- 
ter of  Falkirk,  8vo.    5s. 
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SCOTTISH  CHRONICLE. 


I[kig  Robert  the  Sruce^^Duang  the 
prepantion  that  had  been  going  on  in  the 
Psalter  Churcfa-yaid  of  Donfermline,  to- 
wazds  the  building  of  a  new  church,  which 
promifleB  from  ita  nlan,  dedgned  by  Mr 
Bum,  to  be  one  of  the  handnomest,  and, 
from  iti  site,  the  moit  commanding  in  Soot- 
land,  a  tomb,  suppoaed  to  be  that  of  the 
odebrated  King  Robert  the  Bruce,  was  the 
other  day  disoovered.  There  is  yet  no  ab- 
airfute  certainty  of  the  tomb  bemg  his,  no 
inscriptbn  to  tnat  effect  having  beoi  found, 
but  there  is  much  circumstantial  evidence 
to  prove  the  supposition.  The  situation 
corresponds  very  nearly  with  that  of  King 
Robert's  sepulchre,  pointed  out  by  our  two 
earliest  Scottish  historians,  Barbour  and 
Fordun,  while  the  appearance  of  the  grave 
indicates  it  to  have  been  one  of  a  personage 
of  no  small  distinction.  There  is  a  large 
trou^h^  built  of  polished  stone,  about  seven 
feet  m  length,  and  18  inches  in  depth ;  the 
cover  of  wnich,  when  first  observed,  had  on 
it  several  iron  rings,  in  a  very  decayed  state, 
and  some  of  which  were  even  entirely  loosen- 
ed from  the  stone.  In  this  trough  lies  a 
lazge  body,  six  feet  two  inches  in  length, 
cased  in  lead.  The  lead  is  pretty  entire, 
except  on  the  breast,  where  it  is  much  con- 
sumed, exhibiting  part  of  the  skeleton  of 
the  body,  in  a  state  of  considerable  preserva- 
tion.  The  body  itself  has  been  wrapped  in 
damask  doth,  extremdv  fine,  and  inter- 
woven with  gold,  some  fmgments  of  whidi 
remain.  Something  like  a  crown  has  been 
observed  upon  the  head,  but  from  the  hur- 
ried inspection  that  has  been  made  of  it, 
this  has  not  yet  been  accurately  ascertained. 
A  wooden  oofiin  rapears  to  have  surrounded 
the  body,  of  whioi  some  vestiges  still  exist. 
The  mouldered  wood,  conceived  to  be  oak, 
lies  strewed  on  the  bottom  of  the  tomb,  and 
one  or  two  nails  have  been  picked  up  from 
amongst  it.  The  grave  is  now  dosed,  and 
secured  against  any  violent  depredations  by 
three  rows  of  large  flag  stones,  fastened  to 
each  other  by  iron  bars,  in  which  state  it  is 
to  continue  till  the  intentions  of  the  BanHU 
of  Exchequer,  as  to  further  procedure,  aro 
learnt.  Several  fragments  of  marble,  carved 
and  gilt,  were  dug  from  the  ruins  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  tomb, 
which,  in  all  probabilitv,  are  the  remains  of 
the  monument  that  had  been  erected  over  iu 

Aberdeen,  February  28. — If  we  may 
judge  from  the  spirit  with  which  ship-build- 
ing^ is  earned  on  here  at  present,  we  inay 
anddpate  a  brisk  trade  at  no  distant  perioo. 
In  the  course  of  this  week  about  1000  re- 
gister  tons  of  shipping  have  been  Uundied 


at  this  place,  namdy,  three  handsome  brigf 
of  120  to  190  tons,  and  a  fine  ship  of  4&> 
tons.  These  vessels  made  fine  bunches, 
happily  fi«e  of  any  accident ;  and  the  ship 
in  particular  wentoff  inexodlentstyle,  gliding 
majestically  into  the  water,  amid  the  cheers 
of  the  greatest  number  of  qpecUtors  we  have 
seen  on  any  similar  occasion,  who  hailed  the 
prospect  of  an  opening  trade  to  India,  the 
ship  being  destined  on  a  voyage  to  Bombay. 

t.^Mekmcholy  Accideni.~~On  Wednes- 
day se'enni^t,  as  Mr  Simpson,  steward  to 
Miyor  Hart  of  Castlemilk,  was  returning 
from  Dumfries,  in  company  with  a  Mr 
Johnstone,  he  was  unfortunately  drowned 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  river  Annan,  at  a 
point  cdiled  the  William-wath  Ford.  His 
companion,  who,  from  the  quantity  of  rain 
that  had  fallen,  was  almost  certain  that  the 
river  was  unfordable,  remonstiated  against 
the  danger  of  this  attempt,  especially  as  the 
bridge  of  Hoddam  was  at  no  great  distanee. 
But,  as  Mr  Simpson  persisted  in  his  design, 
and  set  off  at  iiill  speed,  his  friend  was 
induced  to  follow  him  to  the  ford,  where  he 
found,  to  his  great  dismay,  a  horse  without 
a  rider,  dambering  up  the  bank,  and  en- 
deavouring toeac^>e  from, the  river  at  the 
same  side  by  which  his  master  had  entered 
it  It  is  probable  that  the  deceased  had 
readied  the  middle  of  the  ford  beforo  he 
was  unhorsed,  and  his  cries,  if  he  uttered 
any,  must  soon  have  been  lost  amidst  the 
roaring  of  the  river.  It  is  belicTed  Mr  S. 
had  a  ooniiderable  sum  of  money  about 
him  when  be  perished ;  but  although  the 
most  diligent  search  has  been  made,  hia 
body  has  not  vet  been  found. 

2. — ^The  foUowittg  fnuxu  happened  in  a 
public-house  on  Tueadsv  afternoon :— A 
mechanic,  taking  a  draught  of  pwfer,  wm 
asked  if  he  had  any  news,  when  he  relied, 
that  the  onlv  thing  he  had  heard  was  the 
melancholy  death  of  the  phyndan  who  had 
attended  the  Princess  Charlotte.  A  mea- 
souer,  aitdng  with  some  other  petsons 
wiUiin  hearing  of  the  conversation,  now 
bounced  on  the  mechanic,  collared  him,  and 
chaiged  him  with  uttering  sedition,  and 
added  that  the  statement  was  not  true.  The 
man  was  detained  neariy  two  houia  a  pri- 
soner. They  at  last  rdented  so  fiur  as  to 
offer  him  his  liberty  if  he  would  give  them 
a  gill  or  two  of  whisky.  The  mediamc  waa 
not  disposed  to  accept  of  his  rdeue  on  such 
terms,  and  was  then  escorted  prlaoner  to  the 
procurator-fiscal*s  office.  Here  the  luca- 
aenger  changed  the  prisoner  with  having 
said  that  the  doctor  who  had  killed  the  prin- 
om  had  shot  himself.     The  meduunic. 
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therdbKtWMgiu]^  of  sedition.  The  pub- 
lie  nroaecutor,  of  eonise,  made  the  men  be 
finthvith  ideiMwd — GloMgow  Chnmide, 

We  itated  lome  time  ago,  that  a  petitwii 
and  oonqilaint*  at  the  instanoe  of  Deaoan 
Alfrandrr  Lawxie  and  othen,  had  been 
pRsented  to  the  Court  of  SenBon  aaanat  the 
last  election  of  the  magistiHev  of  Emnbuii^, 
ivith  a  view  to  annul  that  ehKtion,  u  beuff 
infiyrmal  in  a  variety  of  particoUn,  whatk 
the  oonrt  oidored  to  be  aanreied.  The 
answeis  hanng  been  ibUowed  by  re^es* 
and  dnplica  ftr  the  magistrates^  this  im- 
portant case  came  to  be  advised  1^  theoomrt 
on  Tuesday.  Four  of  the  Lords  only  were 
pNsent  (tlie  Load  Justice  Clerk  being  ab- 
sent fiam  hidisposition),  all  of  whom  gave 
it  aa  their  opimon,  that  the  disiraalificatian 
of  one  of  the  oooiidl  invalidatra  the  elee- 
tkm.  Two  of  die  Judges,  Loads  Robert. 
wan  and  Bannatyne,  were  of  opinion  that  the 
disquafification  was  proved.— Xrfirds  Glen- 
lee  and  Ciaigie  expressed  doubts.— The  case 
was  again  befdre  the  court  on  Thursday, 
^MO  infinnuudons  on  certain  points  were 
oidcnd  to  be  given  in  by  Tuesday. 

The  eourt  resumed  consideration  of  this 
case  yesterday,  and  heard  the  opinion  o£ 
Lord  Reston,  who,  as  Lord  Oidinary,  had 
been  called  in,  in  oonaequenoe  of  the  equa- 
ficjofthe  votes  of  the  four  other  judges,  to 
decide  the  point  on  whidi  they  differ^  viz. 
Whether  the  admitted  fact  that  Bailie  Ro- 
bot Anderson  does  not  reside  within  the 
royalty,  although  just  be3rond  it  (Brough- 
ton*plaoe),  shall,  in  terms  of  the  two  acts 
of  parliament  regulating  that  matter,  die- 
<pudify  him  from  holding  the  oflfee  of  bai- 
he,  and  thereby  amml  jtfae  whole  election 
as  nicomplete  ?  or.  Whether  a  long  course 
of  opposite  practice,  wherein  gentlemen, 
though  not  strictly  resident  widun  the  burgh, 
yet  rendent  ao  near  it  as  to  perform  all  the 
duties,  have  held  the  ofiiee  of  bailie  un- 
challenged, shall  be  allowed  to  go  to  proof? 
This  latter  was  his  Lordship's  opinion ;  and 
the  proof  is  acoordii^y  ulowed.  Memo- 
riala  on  the  other  pomts  of  the  cause  were 
-at  die  same  time  oidered. 

Ob  Saturday,  at  a  general  meering  of  the 
sobseribers  to  the  new  hotel  and  tavern,  to 
be  erected  in  Waterloo  Place,  it  was  suted 
by  the  Loid  Provost,  from  the  chair,  that 
the  subscription  already  amounted  to  nearly 
^22,000 ;  and  Sir  W.  Rae  proposed,  that 
the  stock  of  the  company  should  be  raised  to 
that  sum,  in  idace  of  £20,000,  originally 
proposed,  which  would  enable  the  company 
to  nimish  suitable  chandeliers,  grates,  &c. 
toot  the  huge  nxmis.  This  proposal  was 
unanimously  agreed  to,  as  was  also  an  <^er 
laid  before  the  meeting  horn  Mr  Oman,  to 
take  a  leose  of  the  premises,  when  finished, 
at  a  rent  of  six  per  cent  per  annum  upon 
the  iHiole  outlay.  The  excavations  are 
to  be  immediately  b^un,  and  the  building 
wjQ  be  eommenoed  without  delay.  Wevn- 
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dcratand  considerable  improvements  have 
been  made  upon  the  phms,  and  that  the 
hotel  and  tavern  are  to  be  kept  quite  sepa- 
JBate.  It  is  also  understood  that  certain  pri- 
vileges  m  the  coflfee-xoom  will  be  reserved  to 
the  subseribers. 

On  the  26th  uh.  the  ship  Minerva  of 
Liverpool,  for  New  York,  put  into  Ulla- 
pool. After  weathering  a  severe  sale  for 
mme  days,  she  was  dismasted  on  the  Slst, 
in  lat  ^  Un.  20.  Both  her  boats,  and 
also  her  bulwarks  and  spars,  were  washed 
ftom  the  dedc;  the  first  mate  and  two  of 
tiK  men  were  likewise  unfortunately  washed 
overiMard.  By  the  greatest  exertion  of  aQ 
on  board,  she  was  at  last  brou^^t  into  Ulla- 
pool ;  but  the  crew  and  some  of  the  possen^ 
gers  were  fiost-bitten,  4md  all  were  oom- 
pletel}r  exhausted  with  their  great  and  un- 
leoritting  exertion8.<^Late  on  the  night  of 
the  4th  current,  the  inhabitants  of  UUapool 
were  greatly  alarmed  by  dreadful  screams 
pvooeeding  from  this  vessel,  then  lying  in 
the  offing.  On  boats  gomg  out,  it  was 
found  that  the  ship  was  on  fire  under  the 
lowest  deck*  The  inhabitants  immediately 
flocked  on  board  to  assist  the  distressed  and 
disabled  crew ;  but  in  spite  of  every  exer- 
tion, in  less  than  three  hours  £150,000 
wordi  of  goods/were  consumed.  It  is  sun- 
posed  that  a  fourth  part  of  her  caigo  w&U 
be  got  }Bnded,  though  in  a  dami^^  state. 
As  soon  as  it  was  perceived  that  the  fire 
oDuld  not  be  got  under,  the  vessel  made  for 
the  shore,  and  approached  so  dose,  that 
fears  were  entertained  for  the  safety  of  the 
village,<— sparks  flying  about  in  idl  direc- 
tions. Fortunately  the  wind  shifted.  Frag- 
ments of  silks  and  goods  of  all  descriptions 
were  washed  ashore  from  the  wreck. 

Union  Canal — On  Tuesday,  after  the 
a4Joumment  of  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Union  Canal  Company,  the  committee  of 
management,  with  many  of  the  proprietors, 
proce^ed  to  die  west  end  of  Fountainbridge, 
the  qiot  fixed  on  for  the  basin,  where  they 
were  met  by  the  engineer  and  contactor  ; 
and  after  an  appropriate  and  impressive 
player  by  the  Rev.  David  Dickson,  one  of 
dio  ministers  of  the  parish,  Mr  Downie  of 
Appin,  pMsident  of  the  company,  dug  tho 
fint  spaaeful  in  this  extensive  work.  From 
a  drawing  which  was  exhibited  at  the  nieet- 
ing,  of  the  aqueduct  over  Slateford  valky, 
it  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  striking 
and  elegant  structures  of  the  kind  in  the 
kingdouL  *  It  is  to  be  neailjr  500  feet  long, 
and  65  feet  high;  and  it  is  designed  by 
Mr  Baird,  on  the  principle  of  the  cdebrated 
aqueduct  at  Llangothlen  in  Waks. 

1&— On  Wednesday,  a  boy,  who  was 
jMiTnaiwg  himsrif  with  a  few  companions  in 
the  Overgate,  Dundee,  was  suddenly  thrown 
down  m  a  fit  of  epilepsy,  and  in  a  iiew  se- 
conds was  strongly  convulsed,  when  a  sailor 
who  was  accidental^  passing  took  00*  the 
boy*s  shoe,  and  hdd  the  inside  of  it  to  his 
Doitrils  for  a  abort  timoy  whidi  almost  im- 
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mediatdj  TCStored  him.  The  sailor  aTorad 
that  he  had  seen  this  often  done,  and  never 
once  without  efiect. 

Court  of  SetHon,  Second  Dwitkm*^ 
Wednesday  the  Court  took  into  considera- 
tion the  report  of  the  auditor  on  the  ac- 
counts of  expenses  inclined  by  the  magi- 
strates, the  city  derks,  and  the  keeper  of 
the  records,  in  defending  themselves  against 
the  petitions  and  complaints  of  Deacon 
Lawrie,  aocusinff  them  of  contempt  of  au- 
thority ;  when  they  approved  of  me  audi- 
tor's reports,  and  decerned  against  Mr 
Lawrie  for  £65 :  10 :  6,  the  ezpcnses  in- 
curred on  the  part  of  the  magistrates; 
£46,  2b.  the  ei^'cnses  on  the  part  of  the 
derks ;  and  £47  :  12  :  10,  the  expenses 
incurred  by  the  keeper  of  the  reooras :  in 
an,  £159  rl4 :  6. 

Invernest  ElectUfn  ofMagUinUet^~^A£tiT 
the  question  respecting  the  last  election  of 
the  magistracy  of  £dmburg^  was  disposed 
of,  on  Tuesday,  the  Court  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  case  of  Inverness ;  the  prindpal 
objection  to  the  election  of  magisbates  of 
which  wast  that  though,  by  the  set  of  the 
bmgh,  it  was  necessary  that  the  whole 
members  of  the  council  should  be  resident 
burgesses,  yet  at  the  last  election,  two  bai- 
lies and  several  coundllots  were  elected, 
who  were  not  qualified.  It  was  contended 
lor  the  magistntcs,  that  die  original  set  of 
the  burg^  mid  been  altered  by  usage ;  and 
it  was  asserted,  that  the  usage  had  been  to 
elect  persons  who  were  not  resident  bur- 
gesses. The  Court  ordered  the  magistrates 
to  condescend  on  the  facts  whidi  they 
averred  in  support  of  this  plea;  but  ex- 
pressed an  opinion,  that  if  usage  is  to  be 
permitted  to  chan^  the  original  constitution 
of  the  burghs,  this  usage  ought  to  be  inve- 
terate and  general ;  not  for  a  short  period, 
or  confined  to  a  small  number  of  cases,  but 
for  a  period  of  at  least  forty  years,  and  ex- 
tending to  a  variety  of  instances. 

Aberdeen  Ekctkm  of  MagittraUt  a«- 
miUed, — The  Court  afterwards  took  up  the 
case  of  the  dty  of  Aberdeen.  Hie  oon^ 
plaint  affainst  the  dection  of  magistxatea 
oontained  several  objections,  oidy  vne  of 
which,  however,  the  Court  considoed  to  be 
idevant.  By  the  set  of  the  buigh,  the 
Bieeting  of  the  old  and  new  councils,  ibr 
the  purpose  of  electing  the  oflke-bearers,  is 
appointed  to  consist  oFfottv  persons ;  and  it 
is  provided,  that,  if  any  of  these  peraouB  are 
abeent,  the  meeting  may  call  in  an  eaual 
number  of  other  persons  to  act  in  tneir 
room,  under  the  denomination  of  assistants. 
It  appeared,  that  at  the  last  dection  one  of 
the  assistants  was  not  a  burgess;  and  it 
was  contended,  that  this  circumstance  ren« 
deted  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  ^roid. 
It  was  mamtained  for  the  magistnites,  that 
it  was  not  necessary  for  diese  assistantB,  by 
die  terms  of  the  set,  to  be  qualified  as  bur^ 
gases ;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  suppoafatt 
iiis  individual  to  have  been  disqualified, 
tluB  di^omitaiioe  mcidy  aet  aode  bis  voce, 
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without  anniiUmg  the  whole  i, , 

the  meeting.  iSe  Court,  howevcry 
sideted  the  objection  wdl  founded,  and  an« 
nulled  the  dectiop.  A  separate  apphcatioo 
having  been  made  by  the  oomplamoa,  that 
the  Court  would  name  interim  madatralea 
to  carry  on  the  affidrs  of  the.  bmfi  till  a 
new  r^iular  magistracy  could  be  obtained, 
the  Court  namea  interim  managers,  oonaiBt* 
ing  partly  of  some  of  those  office-bearera 
who  were  dioaen  at  last  Midiadma  and 
had  accepted,  and  partly  of  the  oomplamen. 

Jury  Coarf.— On  Thursday  the  Court 
proceeded  to  try  the  traue  in  the  cause  in 
which  General  Mathew  Baillie,  of  Cambnie, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  was  pursuer,  and 
James  Bryson,  surgeon  in  Hamilton,  waa 
defender.  This  waa  the  eeeond  actioir  of 
eritn,  eoH»  ever  tried  befbie  a  Scottish  jury. 
The  issue  sent  by  the  Second  Division  of 
the  Court  of  Seaaon  to  be  tried  was, "  Whe- 
ther the  defender  did,  on  the  let  day  of  Ja« 
nuary  1818,  or  at  any  time  between  that 
tune  and  the  1st  day  of  January  1818,  ae. 
duce  and  maintain  an  adulteroos  connexion, 
and  did  commit  adultery  with  Bfrs  Elixa* 
beth  Cross,  or  Boyes,  then  the  wife  of  the 
pursuer,  at  the  pursuer's  house  at  Cambtoe, 
or  in  the  neimbourfaood  diereof.*'  Hie 
damages  were  laid  at  £10,000.— The  na- 
ture of  the  evidence  in  this  case  preventa  ua 
from  ghring  any  account  of  it.  Ill  usage  of 
the  lady,  and  introducing  into  the  hooaa 
four  nabual  children  of  the  pursuer's,  were 
dwdt  upon  as  matter  of  aggravation  and 
alleviation  of  dama^  Theactof  aduiteiy 
was  positivdy  denied,  and  rested  aoldy 
imon  cucumttantial  proof.  A  great  number 
of  witnesses  ware  examined  ibr  both  partiea, 
and  the  jury  were  dunged  by  Mr  John 
Cledc  for  the  defbnder,  ud  by  Mr  JtSkfj 
fat  die  pursuer,  in  reply.  The  Lokd  Chief 
CommiMoner  snmroed  up  the  evidence ; 
and  the  jury  having  xctireu  out  of  Court  at 
half  past  five  o'clock  on  Friday  morning, 
returned  inhalf  anhour,  finding  the  cha^gea 
in  the  issue  Koi  Proven.  The  verdict  of 
die  jury  was  hailed  by  a  crowded  Court 
with  the  greatest  appkuse.  There  were  no 
less  than  150  witneases  m  attendance  for 
the  .defence.  The  defender  ia  manied  to 
the  sister  of  the  puitucr's  wife. 

18.-«-At  a  numerous  meeting  of  the  Cale- 
donian Hunt,  on  Tuesday  seVnni^t,  the 
propriety  of  erecting  a  national  monument 
to  the  memory  of  King  Robert  Bruce, 
whoae  body  has  reeendy  been  discovered 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  abbev  of  Dunferm- 
line, was  soogested,  and  highly  iq>proved 
of.  It  was  aCo  proposed,  that  the  subscrip- 
tion should  be  limited  to  one  guinea  eaoi 
person. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocatea 
on  the  10th  inst  Mr  Alexander  Mannera, 
who  had  filled  die  ofite  of  their  prindpal 
librarian  fitr  twenty-five  yean,  was  mduced, 
from  the  slate  of  his  hedth,  to  tender  hia 
resignation ;  upon  which  the  Faculty  una* 
nioBOudy  lOMdved  to  allow  hiai  to  redro  on 
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hm  nhxf  tat  ISh^  and  alio  to  pnHnt  him 
vkfa  •  pieee  of  plate  of  the  Taluo  of  100 


Ift.— John  HendiT,  hrte  tMkman  of  the 
m  jauXk  at  Kiikmichael,  is  apprdieiided 
and  impriMned  in  Ayr  jail,  on  empidon  of 
having  commiftrd  an  extnMffdinan  oompli* 
CBlaon  of  anoflithiDiiffboiit  CazricL 

On  Tiioday  ae'enHight,  one  of  the  nun 
employed  in  cnttiiy  a  load  thiougfa  the 
mine  of  theoMilaor  Dingwa]l,the  itiDng« 
hold  of  the  Bads  of  B«on  fbimd  a  masBve 
gold  ang,  oet  with  a  wba^  kige  dismoad, 
■z  feet  heneatfa  the  saAiQa.  Although  it 
bean  no  insciiptioD,  yet*  from  the  woifc* 
mamhipt  it  eecms  to  have  been  made  in  an 
aae  iriicn  the  arts  were  in  their  inftncy. 
Aa  <«•»■>•»*>  is  nine-tenths  of  an  inn 
d  one  inch   four-tenths  when 


gg— Jlfffaaf^oly  ^S^wrvdfc.— The  biiff 
Leaader,  Fiih,  8S6  tons  per  rqpster,  of  and 
tot  Shidds»  from  London,  in  ballast*  being 
driven  northwaid  by  the  late  ftirioiis  gales* 
fiDund  hoaelf  embayed  in  the  dieadfiil  Btonn 
fiam  &B.  in  the  night  between  the  4th  and 
5di  inst.  and  soon  after  etmek,  about  one 
A»Bf.  am  an  outer  rock  in  that  dreadfiil  part 
ai  the  coast  at  Longnde,  near  Slains  Castle. 
Hie  veoNl  being  thereby  thrown  on  her 
beam  ends*  fell  with  her  gunwale  under  a 
shdraig  rock  on  the  main-land,  on  which, 
at  this  awfiil  moment,  two  of  the  acw 
jumped,  and  had  with  difficulty  only  just 
aecmed  themselves,  when  lookmg  round, 
they  found  their  unfortunate  veaeel,  with 
an  left  OB  boaid,  eight  men  and  a  young 
wQooan,  had  totally  dimppeared.  Left  in 
this  neady  hopeleas  ntoation,  the  iurrivors, 
Andrew  Geoige  and  James  Durward  (young 
men,  and  &e  only  two  on  board  unmarried), 
doBg  to  die  rock,  exposed  to  all  the  horrois 
of  that  most  tempestuous  and  dreadful  night, 
in  vain  expecting  the  dawning  day  to  bring 
the  prospect  of  &ir  deliveiaace;  for,  on  the 
ntnm  of  day-light,  they  found  themselTes 
under  an  impenung  pedpice  of  prodigious 
hei|dit,  fiom  which  there  was  haraly  a  pos- 
■fauuty  of  their  being  seen  fiom  this  land, 
or  of  their  escaping  nom  their  perilous  sttu- 
but  by  the  ocean,  into  which,  after 
J  the  day  m  a  slate  of  deqpair  not  to 
cxpresMd,  the  poor  seamen,  although 
mudi  exhausted,  threw  themsel?es,  a^ 
swimming  round  a  point,  irot  to  an  accessi- 
ble point  of  the  steep  diff,  and  with  the 
greatest  exertieo  gained  the  summit  in  the 


CommiMtkm  iff  the  Peace  for  FyttMre**^ 
The  names  of  Dr  Charles  Stuart  of  Dun- 
earn,  and  Mr  James  Stuart,  younger  of 
Duneam,  which  were  omitted  fitom  m  last 
Commission  of  the  Peace  for  the  county  of 
Fifo,  owing  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  not  re- 
oommending  their  names  to  be  inserted  in 
k,  were,  a  few  days  ago,  restored  by  the 
special  mdcr  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
was  at  the  same  time  pleased  to  desire,  that 
it  mi^t  be  understood  that  he  coneeiTed 
the  rule  to  be,  that  a  name  once  inserted  u 
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the  Commission  oqght  not  to  have  been 
omitted  without  cause  shown  to  the  Great 
Seal,  of  which  the  Lord  ChanceOor  would 
judge  for  himself,  after  due  and  just  inves. 


24h  Burgh  B^fbrm.'-^rom  the  Scots* 
fmm, — List  of  such  of  the  royal  buij^  of 
Soothmd  as  have,  within  the  Isst  six  months, 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  Reform,  and 
voted  resolutions,  condemning  the  practice 
of  self-eleetion,  with  the  totafpopulatiim  of 
each,  acroiding  to  the  census  of  1811. 


Population. 

_i|i...l0«,987 

GlHgow.. — 100J49 

Afaoitoen S1.639 

Dundee ...... .»»,616 

Dumftiei  ........9*262 

InvemcM 10,757 

Duiifcniili]ie..l],<M9 
MontnM«........<.8,956 

10  Ayr 6,291 

Irvine 5,750 

InTotunr  ............907 

Elgin .. 4,603 

Dysart 5,506 

15  StAndz«w«......4,311 


Population. 

DliwwaU 1,500 

Ha^Hiiigtoa.....4^70 

Lauder 1,742 

J6dburrii.„......4,454 

SO  Forrei 8.9t» 

Fortrose.. 1,312 

Lanark .5,667 

Annan ^....3,341 

Sanquhar 8,709 

25  Wigtown 2,711 

Wifithom 1.935 

Aberlirotliock..5,t80 

28  PaeblBk 2,485 


Total  populatioa579,300 


Population. 

Stirling .5,820 

ln¥erketthing...2,40O 
DorDock....»...2.68L 
Tain „~.2.384 

25  Wick 5,080 

Kirkwall 1,715 

Dumbarton  .....3,121 

Reoftew 2,305 

Rutheiglen 3,529 

30  Dunbar.. .3,965 

North  Berwick.1,727 

Nairn 2,504 

LinUtfagow 4,0Sf 

Selkirk...... 2,466 

35  Kirkcudbright..2,76S 
Lodiniaben......2,39C 

New-GaUoway..   659 

38  StiaBnMr.........l,9t5 


List  of  royal  hur^s  which  have  not  hith- 
erto moved  m  the  cause  of  Reform. 

Population. 

Inverbervie 927 

Biediin 6,539 

Amtzttther.C.  1,401 

Amtnither,W./""* 
5  P!ttenweein.....l,096  ! 

CiaU ..1,600 

Kilramy  .........1,233 

Cambeltou 7»807 

ITothiay 3,544 

10  Inverary 1,113  : 

BaBft.... .3,600 

Cullen.. 1,070 

Kintorc............   868 

Buvntialaiid......l,934 

15  Kirkcaldy .3.747 

Kinghora 2,204 

Cupar 4,758 

FViK ............ 5,652  i 

Culnw 1.6111 

20  Queensforry 538  iTotdpopu]ationl02,235 

From  this  statement  it  ^ipears,  that  of 
the  sixty-six  Scottish  roval  buzgfas,  twenty, 
eight,  or  nearly  one  half  of  the  totsl  num. 
her,  have  voted  resolutioDs  in  favour  of  re- 
form. And  it  also  appears,  that  the  popu- 
lation of  those  hurghs  which  have  taxen 
measures  for  the  aboution  of  the  practice  of 
self-election,  is  to  the  population  of  those 
which  have  not  expreased  themselves  on  the 
subject,  nearly  as  four  to  one. 

As  the  above  list  is  interesting  in  a  statis- 
tical point  of  view,  from  its  containing  an 
account  of  the  population  of  the  difivent 
royal  bui]^  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom, 
we  shall  add  an  additional  list  of  some  other 
principal  towns,  not  royal  boxghs,  with  their 
population,  according  to  the  same  census. 


Population. 
Paisley  ..............19,907 

Greenock. 19,042 

Nelston 4.M9 

Kilmarnock  .......10,148 

Alloa. 5,096 

Clackmannan 3,605 

Port-Olaagow....  5,118 

Ciieft.!rZ. 3.300 

Kelio. 4,408 

Meh«c 3,132 

Hmilton.. 6,453 

Maybole 5*946 


Populatfeiv 
Beith  .............~3.755 

Stewarton ^,049 

Dunae ...3.069 

Peterhead — ......4.707 

St  Vigeana 4,7n 

Falkffk .,...9.9J9 

St  Niniana..........7,6S6 

NewtoiKStewait...2,847 

Klnroa '-"VtH 

Munelbun^ 6.393 

~  "   -^  ,4,709 
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On  Wednesday  came  on  die  tnal  of  the 
Reverend  Jeeeph  Rdberteon*  minister  of 
the  Leith  Wyixl  Chapel  of  Easer  in  Edin- 
biugb,  and  William  Pearson,  spirit-dealer 
in  Canongate,  accused  of  (Usdiood,  fssud, 
and  Angery,  and  of  odebradng  unlawinl 
marriages.  The  ixannels  pleaded  Noi 
GuUty,  and  the  tiial  proceeded.  After 
having  examined  a  number  of  witnesses  on 
both  sides  Mr  Drummond  for  the  Crowns 
Mr  Maitland  for  Mr  Robertson^  and  Mr 
Pringle  for  Pearson,  severally  addressed  the 
Jury,  when  Lord  Gillies  summed  up  the 
whole  in  a  very  able  manner;  after  which 
the  Jury,  without  leaving  the  box,  unani- 
mously found  Robertson  guilty  of  clandes- 
tinely celebrating  the  marriages  libdled, 
and  lioth  the  prisoners  guilty  of  .feloniously 
using  certificates  of  proclamation  of  banns 
as  genuine,  knowing  them  to  be  foxged. 
Next  dav  Lords  Sucroth  and  Reston  having 
ddivered  their  opinions  on  the  ease.  Lord 
Gillies,  who  presided,  after  addressing  the 
prisoners,  sentenced  them  both  to  three 
months*  imprisonment  in  the  jail  of  Canon- 
gate,  and  Mr  Robertson  thereafter  to  be 
banished  Scotland  for  Ufe,  in  terms  of  the 
statute,  and  Pearson  for  the  period  of  four- 
teen years,  with  the  usual  certifications. 

26.  Roiimthire. — In  consequence  of  the 
notice  in  the  Inverness  papers,  a  numerous 
and  respectable  meeting  of  die  members  of 
the  Ross  and  Sutheris^d-shhres  Highland 
Society,  dad  in  the  complete  costume  of 
their  respective  dans,  took  place  at  Tarn 
on  the  19th  inst  After  fixing  on  a  code  of 
regulations,  whereby  it  was  resolved,  not 
om^  to  revive  the  dress  and  language  of 
their  forefathers,  but  also  to  establish  a  fund 
for  some  benevolent  purpose,  and  agreeing, 
that  the  socieU  shall  in  ftiture  be  denomi- 
nated "  The  Ross,  Cromarty,  and  Suther- 
land-shires Highland  Sodety;**  and  after 
ballotting  several  gentlemen  as  members, 
dected  <%ce-bearers  for  the  ensuing  year. 

Daring  Robbery, — On  the  night  of  Friday 
last,  about  eight  o*dock,  Peter  Mair,  car- 
lier  betwixt  Blackburn  and  this  dty,  was, 
on  his  wa^  home,  attacked  by  three  villains, 
nnr  the  village  of  Tollcross.  Two  of  them 
seized  him,  and  laid  him  prostrate  upon  the 
foot-path,  while  the  other  searched  him  s 
but  not  findine  what  he  wanted,  he  went  to 
the  cart,  and  discovered  his  great  coat, 
which  contained  a  pocket-book,  with  near- 
ly £1900  in  bank-notes:  without  offering 
any  vioknce  to  his  person,  the  robbers  made 
dear  ofiTwitfa  their  booty.  It  is  somewhat 
singular,  that  although  me  carrier  had  about 
£2  in  silver  upon  him,  and  a  silver  watch, 
no  attempt  was  made  to  deprive  him  of  these 
artides.  It  is  therefore  probable,  that  the 
robbers  had  previously  known  of  what  pro- 
perty he  was  possessed,  which  we  under- 
stand belonged  chiefly  to  weaving  agents. 

The  Jurv  Court  pooeeded  on  Wednes- 
day to  try  tne  issue,  m  which  Andrew  For- 
gie»  weaver  in  Dunfermline,  eldest  son  of 
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Andrew  Foigie«  spfadi^lealer  then,  was 
pursuer,  and  John  Henderson,  ezcis&«iliccv 
m  Dunfermline,  was  defender. 

Th&  issue  sent  ftom  the  Second  Division 
of  the  Court  of  Session  to  the  Jury  to  try, 
was,  **^  Whether,  on  the  evening  of  die  27m, 
oar  mommg  of  the  88th  of  Sq>tember  1S16, 
or  about  that  time,  the  deflender  did,  in  the 
Bridge  Street  of  Dunfermline,  or  the  neigh- 
bourhood thereof,  violently  assault,  and 
ondly  beat  and  bruise  the  pursuer,  to  the 
efiluion  of  his  blood,  with  a  pistol,  or  other- 
wise, or  whether  the  pursuer  did  first  assault 
and  strike  the  defender.** 

The  damages  were  laid  at  jCIOOO. 

Mr  John  aeik  addressed  die  Jury  fbr  the 
defender,  and  Mr  Jeffitey  spoke  in  reply. 
The  evidence  having  been  summed  up  by 
die  Lord  Chief  Commissioner,  the  Jury  re- 
tired fbr  about  half  an  hour,  and  retconed 
a  verdict  for  die  pursuer.— Damages  £79. 

ffigh  Court  qf  JnHkiary,  £dmburgk^^ 
Wednesday  came  on  the  trial  of  Patrick 
Main,  George  Stewart,  George  Aitchison, 
and  John  M*Niool,  prisoners  in  the  jail  of 
Edinburgh,  accused  of  theft  and  house- 


One  of  the  pannds,  Stewart,  died  in 
prison  since  his  indictment  was  served  upon 
him.  A  woman  of  the  name  of  Jane  Con- 
nd  was  also  charged  in  the  indictment  as  a 
resetter ;  but  a  certificate  was  produced  from 
a  surgeon,  on  soul  and  conscience,  stating, 
that  owing  to  her  having  been,  within  a  few 
days,  delivered  of  a  child,  die  could  not 
with  safety  be  removed. 

John  M'^Nicd,  having  failed  to  appear^ 
was  oudawed. 

The  diet  against  Jane  Connd  was  con- 
turned. 

It  appeared,  that  a  gang  of  these  boys, 
from  ten  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  had  lived 
and  dept  in  the  house  for  a  condderablc 
time. 

There  was  produced  dong  with  one  of 
Main*s  dedarations,  a  letter  he  had  con- 
trived to  send  out  of  the  jail  to  a  boy  of  die 
name  of  Cameron.  It  was  as  complete  a 
flash  production  as  ever  was  produced,  and 
only  mtdlipible  to  the  gang.  In  his  deda- 
ration.  Mam  fully  explained  the  meaning  of 
aU  the  flash  words.  Attached  to  the  letter 
were  thive  verses  of  a  flash  song. 

The  Jury  returned  a  verdict,  unanimous- 
ly finding  both  pannels  Gnilty  of  the  crimes 
libelled,  but  Aitchison  not  guilty  of  being 
habit  and  repute  a  thief.  Thereafter,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Jury  stated,  that  the  Jury, 
by  a  very  great  majonty,  almost  amounting 
to  unanimity,  recommended  Aitchison  to 
mercy. 

I.^ord  Gillies  stated,  that  this  was  a  most 
melAndioly  and  distressing  case ;  for  it  was  a 
lamentable  fact,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
crimes  committed  in  this  country  were  by 
youthful  depredators,  of  which  the  numbers 
who  liad  of  late  appeared  at  Uiat  bar  were 
most  woful  examplies. 

Lord  Hermand  proceeded  to  pa.«99  sen- 
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teoct  of  death  upon  the  prbonets,  when  a 
■oeoe  of  the  utraoet  distress  presented  itself. 
The  priflonen  died  most  piteouslj,  and 
when  desned  to  stand  up,  they  feU  down 
Mow  the  bar.  After  some  minutes  deUy^ 
-they  were  supported  bj  the  police  officers ; 
and  Lord  Heimand«  after  a  suitable  admo- 
nitioo,  in  deUvering  which  he  seemed  to  be 
estremdj  agitated,  and  was  often  uitemipc- 
ed  by  the  cries  and  lamentations  of  the  pris- 
oners  sentcnoed  them  to  be  executed  at 
Edinbnxgh,  on  Wednesday  the  29th  day  of 
April  oezt. 

30. — Friday,  the  sitting  Magistrate  in 
the  Council  Chamber  sentenced  Alexander 
Aitdnson,  Jacob  Wagner,  George  Hardie, 
Geoige  Macqueen,  George  Tliomson,  and 
Duncan  Mackenzie,  to  be  confined  for  six- 
ty days  in  Bridewdl,  at  hard  labour,  for 
stealing  a  quantity  of  articles  ftom  the  shop 
of  Mr  Alexander  Spence,  ^Idsmith,  Bank 
Street  The  above  culpnts  are  all  young 
boys,  some  of  them  not  exceeding  ten  years 
of  age ;  and  the  whole  have  formerly  be^i 
in  Bridewell,  some  of  them  not  lees  than 
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four  tunes.  This  stronghr  shows,  diat  this 
mode  of  punishment  is  cUsrq^arded  by  the 
young  depredators  in  this  dty  and  nei^- 
bourhood. 

14. — A  bill  of  suspension  and  interdict, 
at  the  instance  of  James  Stuart,  Esq.  young- 
er of  Duneam,  and  otheis,  proprietors  m 
PrinceV  Street,  against  the  complying  the 
road  ftom  the  Earthen  Mound,  presently 
forming  through  the  Park,  in  ^ont  of 
Prince*8  Street,  towards  the  public  nuurk^, 
having  been  latelv  presented,  the  Lord  Or- 
dinary on  the  Bills  appoiated  the  UJl  to  be 
answered.  Answers  for  the  Lord  Provost 
and  Magistrates  of  Edinbuigh  having  been 
given  in.  Lord  Bannatyne,  upon  apphcation 
from  the  suspenders,  agned  to  hear  counsel 
upon  the  question  of  interdict;  and  on 
Monday,  upon  hearing  Mr  Ciumineham  as 
counsel  for  the  suspendeis,  his  Lor£hip  ob- 
served, that  it  wu  unnecessary  for  Mr  Laing^ 
on  the  part  of  the  dty,  to  state  anv  thing, 
as  his  Lordship  was  disposed  to  reruse  tiie 
interdict,  whxdi  he  did  accordingly,  bu( 
passed  the  bill  guoad  uUnu 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  CIVIL. 

KdwBid  Lai^doa  Oke*  Em).  u  appointed  Consul 
at  Southampton  for  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  in 
loom  or  Thomas  Bcdingfleld  Day,  Esq. 

Mr  HarinKton  is  amiroved  of  as  Consul  at  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope,  for  his  Majesty  tha  Emperor 
of  all  the  Ruisiaa. 

Mr  Isaac  Hadtroi  b  approTcd  of  as  Consul  at 
Gibraltar,  for  ditto. 

II.  .ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The  Prince  Regent  has  presented  the  Rev.  James 
Sievwright,  minister  of  the  preshyterian  meeciaf  at 
Gateshead,  Newcastle,  to  the  church  and  parish  of 
Maiklndi,  presbytery  gf  Kirkcaldy,  vacant  by  the 
tcBBslatlon  of  the  Rev.  D.  Wright  to  SUrling. 

His  Royal  Hif^ness  has  also  presented  the  Rev. 
Mr  Lakllaw,  NewcMtle,  to  the  diurcfa  and  parish 
of  Kixkftan,  prcsbyteryof  Jedbiugb,  vacuit by  the 
death  ctf  the  faev.  Mr  imkitt 

III.  MILITABT. 

1 D.  G.  C  W.  Evors  to  be  Cornet  by  purdi.  vice 

Mimmaek.  ret  IS  Feb.  1818. 

J.  F.  S.  Clarke  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Scott,prom.  19do. 

J.  Clemison  to  be  Conet  by  purch.  vice 

Ramsay,  prom.  u  Dec.  1817 

1  Dr.    John  Dilioo  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  viae 

DiUon,  leL  5  March  1818. 

4  AasisL  Suig.  W.  Gardhier,  from  SO  F.  to  be 

Assist  Suig.  vice  Hicksoo,  dead    IS  Feb. 

15  William  Elton  to  beCtomet  by  purdi.  vice 

Lane,  pram.  do. 

16  James  Caanoo  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

M'OougaO,  prom.  do. 

17  Lieut  A.  B.  de  C.  Brooke,  ftom  R.  Hone 

Gds.  to  be  Capt  by  puich.  vioe  Supple, 

19        George  Mecfaam  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Georscs,  prom.  do. 

2S        Wm  Gieadotic  to  be  Comet  by  pureh.  visa 

Wiktev,  13  Dr.  IS  do. 

James  M*DouaU  to  be  Comet  by  purch. 

vice  Amid,  prom.  19  da 

C.  F.  G.  C.  Ricketts  to  be  Eoa.  and  Lt  by  puxeh. 

vice  Arro>iage,  York  Rang.  5  March 
1  Foot  Lieut  J.  Stoyte.  f^om  h.  p^  to  be  Lieut 

\ice  fiothamley,  dead  10  Feb. 

J.  Jcffirics,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Lieut 

vice  MiUer,  dead  lido. 
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1  Foot  Ensign  J.  Dixxm  to  be  Lieut  by  purdw 

vice  Uendridi,  prom.  l^  Feb. 
J.  Stuyte,  uom  h.  p.  to  be  Ensign, 

vice  Grant,  dead  11  do. 

A,  Graham  to  be  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Dixon  IS  do. 

Sozg.  B.  Saadford,  from  h.  p.  83  F.  to  be 

Sunr.  vice  Roberts,  cancelled  do. 

S  Lieut  W.  Hunt  to  be  Adj.  vice  Imlack,  res* 

ihido. 
8        Lieut  D.  Vans  Madien,  from  h.  p^  73  F.  to 

be  Lt.vioe  Briscoe,  superseded  5  March 
SO         Hosp.  Assist  J.  Clarke  to  be  Assist  Surg. 

vice  Gardiner.  14  Dr.  IS  Feb. 

3S         Lieut  W.  Havelodi,  from  43  F.  to  be  (apt. 

by  purdi.  vice  Hames,  ret  19  do. 

43         Ensign  R.  W.  H.  Drury  to  be  Lieut  by 

purch.  vice  Havelock,  32  F.  5  Mardi 
-^-—  HaUurd  to  be  EnsigQ  by  purcftu  vice 

Drury  do. 

Cant  F.  MaodougaU,  fromh.  p.  11 F.  to  be 

Captain  do. 

Lieut   H.  M'Quanie,  fkosn  86  F.  to  be 

Lieut  da 

Enaign  ^^^  Campbell  to  be  Lieut  vice 

Romn,  dead  IS  Feb. 

Geo.  FItaroy  to  be  Bn^viee  Campbell  do. 
Capt  F.  C.  Crotty,  from  h.  p.  39  F.  to  be  ' 

Capt  S6  da 

Lieut  S.  Douglas,  from  h.  p.  JO  F.  to  be 

Lieut  •  25  da 

Ensign  J.  Keams  to  be  Lieut  S6  do. 

Arthur  Mair  to  be  Enaign,  vice  Keams, 

prom.  5  March 

Gent  Cadet  J.  E.  Muttkbury  to  be  Ensign, 

vioe  Weir,  prom.  19  Feb. 

Gent  Cadet  J.  F.  Woodward  to  be  Enaiga 

by  purch.  vice  Dixon,  cancelled  do. 

Capt  W.  Browxuon,  ftom  h.  p.  83  F.  to  be 

Capt  »6  do. 

Lieut  W.  Black,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Lieut 

S.5do. 

Ensign  S.  Spooner  to  l)e  Lieut  S6  da 

Hon.  M.  Arbuthnot  to  be  Ensign,  vkie 

Spoooer  6  Mardi 

Lieut  J.  Wilson  to  be  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

Rogers,  ret  5  do. 

Eiuign  J.  G.  Rogers  to  be  Lieut  by  purch. 

vice  Wilson  do. 

H.  Massingberd  to  be  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Rogers  do. 

John  Gibson  to  be  Ettto  by  purch.  vice 
■Smith,  ret,  '  12  Feb. 
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LleuU  R.  M.  Lockwood,  from  Rifle  Brig. 

to  be  Lieut,  vice  Gnj,  zeL  upon  h.  p.^ 

P*  5  March 

90        Lieut.  R.  Ifyddleton,  It  F.  to  be  LL  vice 

Eager,  ret  upon  h.  p.  It  F.  19  Feb. 

97      .  John  Nichols  to  be  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

D!gby,ret  it  do. 

4W.I.R.  Bnaini  H.  WatU  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Dela- 

nev,  dead  is  do. 

H.  B.  G.  Reed  to  be  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 

Tiouidale.  ret.  t6  do. 

R.Y.R.  C«pt.  T.  BaylU,  from  h.  pw  to  be  Captain, 

vice  Ware,  dead  i  March 

Lieut.  H.  Armytage,  from  Cokist  F.  Gds. 

«  «r .  ^^J^ ^•P*-  vicePinch.  R.  W.  R.     5  do. 

R.W.LR.  Capt.  Hon.  J.  Finch,  from  R,  Y.  Raqg. 

to  be  Major,  vice  Maney,  ret.  do. 

Ekuign  P.  Gray  to  be  Ad},  vice  Kent,  rei. 

«  «_     «  25NOV.  1S16. 

R.  Eng.  Gent  Cadet  W.  Trevelyan  to  be  td  Lieut. 

vice  Tweed,  prom.  18  Nov.  1817 

.  8.  W.  Dixon  to  be  td  Lieut 

vice  Wiliiane,  prom.  do. 

Major  Gb  W.  Walker,  59  F.  to  be  Dep.  Adj.  Gen. 

inCeykm.  with  rank  oTLt  CoL  in  the  army,  vice 

arskine^  dead  5  March  18 18 

Dep.  Impoc  W.  W.  Fraier,  with  temp,  rank,  to  be 

Dep.  Uup.  of  Hotrn.  it  Fefa^ 

Hoip.  Aidrt.  D.^WifiiamB,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Hoep. 

Aaaist  to  the  foroet  in  Birmingham  do. 

AmbL  Suig.  F.  Sievwright,  from  h.  p.  6  W.  L  R. 

to  be  Supemumow^  Aadst  Surg,  in  the  East 

Indies  "  19  do. 

Assist  Surg.  B.  CarapbeU,  from  h.  p.  15  F.  to  be 

Sup.  Assbt  Surg,  in  the  EaU  India  do. 

AssiA  Surg.  T.  Napier,  from  95  F.  to  be  Sup.  Ass. 

Surg,  in  the  East  Indies  %  do. 

AMlst.  Surg.  J.  Limsrtwood,  from  It  F.  to  be  Sup. 

Assist  Surg,  in  the  East  Indies  do. 

A^  Surg.  A.  Sinclair,  from  h.  p.  Sicilian  Rcgt 

To  be  Sup.  Assist.  Surg,  in  the  fe—t  indies,    do. 

Exchange*, 
Lt^ol.  Everard,  from  31  F.  with  Lt  CoL  Dunkin, 

''•itt^h'Ti  D^-'"'^'*  wlthCaptain 
>-»»«•  Dumie.  from  t  Life  G.  with  Lieut  Hai.ey, 

— —  Kiogdey,  fwm  3  Dr.  ne  d«f.  wfta  Lieut 
Lloyd,  h.  -p, 

"STyfhTVs'Fr  *^-^       ■'^  Lieu.. 


C4|rt 


Lieut  MitehelL  from  9  F.  im  dift  with  UeuL 

Mahon.  h.  p.  49  F. 
Rogers,  from  SO  F.  rec.  dIA  with  Ueut 

Steuart.  h.  p.  11  F. 
HiU,  from  45  F.  rec;  diff.  with  Lt  Reed,  h.p. 

■      Armstrong,  from  48  F.  with  Lt  Heard.  55  F. 

Davidson,  from  89  F.  With  Lt  NoUe,  h.  p. 

Worsley,  from  Rifle  Biig.  rae.  dift  with  Lt 

Crawford,  h.p.  45  F. 
— — —  CampbGli,  from  Rifle  Brig,  with  Lt  Brock- 
man,  h.  p.  84  F. 
Farrar,  from  York  Chan,  with  Lt  Sutbec- 

land,  h.  p.  1  F. 
— —  Imlach,  from  t  F.  with  Lieut  CBftai.  ta*Bb 

87  F.  --H     F* 

Waisb,  from  3  F.xecdifl:  with  Lieui  Ster- 
ling* h.  p. 

Ross,  from  96  F.  with  Lt  M'NlvcB,  k.  tt. 

41  F. 

—  Dowling,  from  77  F.  rea  dift  with  Lieut 
Blarshall,  h.  p.  4  F. 

—  Nott  from  80F.  Tee.  dift  with  Lt  Azdiar, 

— l^'colls,  from  t  W.  L  R.  with  Ueut  Qnma, 

h.p.YorkLtInf.VoL 
Ensign  Penniger,  from  70  F.  with  Ensign  Shar* 

bunie,  h.  p.  1  F. 
— — —  Fowdl,  from  43  F.  with  Ensgn  (yDanndl. 

h.  p.  17  F. 

Hart,  ftom  74  F.  with  Ens.  Gocc,  h.  pw »  F» 

— i—  CXBrien,  from  10  F.  rec  dift  with  Id  Lieut 

Dotlglas,h.p.llF. 
Quarter-Master  Ross,  from  68  F.  with  QmotavMv 

Maobeath,  h.  p.  61  F. 
Assist  Suig.  Sheppard,  from  80  F.  with  Assist  Sur* 

RqEBD,h.'p.93F. 

JReHgnations  and  Retirementt. 
Mi^r  Supple,  17  Dragoons 
Hemes,  3i  Foot 

—  Rogers,  77  do. 

Massey,  R.  W.  I.  Rangers 

Comet  Mimmadc  4  Dn^oon  Quardi 
— -*  Dilkin,  1  Dragoons 
Ensign  George,  75  Foot 

Smitii,  88     da 

Digby,97    do. 

TrousdeU,  4  W.  I.  Rcgt 

Appoiniment  CanceOed. 
Ensign  Dixon,  75  Foot     |  Suig.  Roberts,  1  f>OQt 

Superseded, 
Lieutenant  Briscoe,  8  Foot 

HeUttUUed, 
Captain  White,  1  Ceylon  Rcgt 


GeneraL 
Fanning 

UeutMkUondi. 

Hon.  E.  S.  Erskhie.  1  CeyL  Rar. 

Dfp.  Adj.  Gen.  Ceykm        ^ 

G.  Robertson,  h.  p.   Canadian 

Fcnc  13  Feb.  1818 

Centcin. 

Ware,  R.  York  Kangeis 


Deathi. 

LAtutetiotitSm 
Heyknd,  61  F.        14  Nov.  1817 
James  Cameron,  79  F. 
Salkeld,  R.  Eng.      11  Jan.  1818 
Rogers,    do.  17  Dee.  1817 

Eiuigii, 
Delany,4W.  LR. 

Quarter-Master, 
Taylor,  h.  p.  17  F.  17  March  IS 


Surgt9n. 
H'Lean,  64  F.  Momh  181? 

Dr  High,  Dep.  Insp.  of  Hospltale 
7  M&rchT61tt 
Deakin,  StalTSurg.  14  Jan. 

Capt  French,  Oraiumoe  Store- 
keeper at  Stirling  Castle 

7  BCaidi. 


Commandert. 
Wm  A.  Herringhara 
John  M*Arthur  Low 
Heu.  C.  Pemberton 

IAaUenaiU$, 
O.  H. Bourne 


IV.   NAVAL. 

Promotions, 


Names. 


Charles  Carpenter 
R.  H.  Cockerell 
Charles  Dangerfleld 
WmDundas 
Charles  H  urst  Gardner 
John  C.  Grave 


Names. 


l<>ndsHart 
Matthew  Lys 
Wm  Pinhorn 
Daniel  Ridgway 
Charles  WlQiam 


Hot/al  Marines, 

To  be  LieutcnantrGeneral— Admiral  Sir  Richard  BickcrUm,  Bart 
To  be  Major-Gencral— Rear-Admiral  Sir  George  Hope. 


Appointments, 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  John  Gore,  Commandcr-io-Chlcf  at  the  Nore. 
Captain  Ctotwertliy  Uptoo,  Recent  Commissioner  at  Triacomalee. 


ISIS.;] 


Megiiterj^Appomimenis,  Promatians,  S^e. 
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Itaw  J.  Goi4oD 
Alex.  Mbotooiimie 
DBTMBttdMn 
WmWalpoto 
JohaGora 


r.A.Cdl]icr 

W.  9,  Wiw 
X  R.  White 
G«ise  Re&nie 

Chvki  D.  AflUaad 
W.  K.  Ftory 
II.  P.  Hoppner 
BabatBvrle 
ILP.  UttfawoRt 
SkbttdHoue 


GeomVeren 
TangKni  Uoyd 
JLA.MoreU 
S.  H.  Hcmmaiu 
Joai.P.  Fonter 
WmDomwy 
Jp«.  J.  Johmoa 
V.  ICunbee 
ThoiW.  MoAtt 
JttBCilL  Booth 
JohnChmtdi 
Hairy  Croker 
Mich.  Steckpoole 


J.  B.  P.  Chlghartfli 
»Robiiuoo 


G.  W.  C.Courtenay 
Wn  RobsftKNi 
R.aReBd 
R>  B>  FcBwIdi 

ac 

S.] 


W.  Hcwett 
J.  W.  YouM 
W.ILCo5qr 
AtehoBso  Hcnrr 

JtaoMtAimealeT 
Jtamoi  U.  Puivhci 
t  B«*wlth 


CO! 

Dorothea 

Curlew 

Doterell 

Drake 

Eden 

Ferret 

Giawhopper 

Harlequin 

Iphigcnie 

InbeUa 

Liverpool 

Sappho 

Spertu 

Teea 

Albion 

Aleuader 

Ditto 

Antekme 

Ditto 


Cifdinus 

CanietiaQ 

Ditto 

Conqueror 

Ditto 

Dorothfls 

Curlew 

Ditto 

DotereU 

Ditto 

Drake 

Bdcn 

Favourite 

Ferret 

Gruahopper 

Ditto 

Harlequim 

Ditto 

Ditto 
Isabella 
Uveniool 
Ditto 


Pike 
Pique 


Queen  Chvkitte 

Ditto 

RamUtice 


Gabriel 


D.  C.  ClsTeriQf 

J.  &  Murray 

John  Franklin 

P.  W.  Beechy 

W.&Weekee 

Rowal  Marina* 

CapLE-N.  Lowder 

l«t  Lt  W.  J.  Stewart 
A.  Dunlop 
John  Cooke 
T.  Appleton 

fd  Lt.  W.  6&iuny 
L.D.Wooro 
Jamea  Clarke 
Moitert, 

W.Gowdy 


Shamrock 


Jjtto 
Ditto 


Attb 


A^Wataop 
J.  J.  M«Cof 

W.Wikon 
i^mcaWilion 
T.  P.  Lurchcn 
WOUun  Scott 
R.Hofanca 
W.  Petre 
«r.  Patrick 


Trent 
Ditto 
VcngMur 

Bulwark 

Ditto 

Liverpool 

Queen  Charlotte 

Tamer 

Iphigenia 

Spartan 

Tect 

Curlew 

Doterell 

Drake 

Driver 

firoe 

Favourite 

Ferret 

Ftorida 

Gtaaahopper 

Harlequin 

l^klgenla 

Liverpool 


Pigmy 


J.Trivick 
J.  M'Dougal 
R<  Power 
WUliam  White 
G.  T.  Appleton 
WUliam  Newnham 
G.  Miilaid 
F.  Ruckert 

8\trg€ont, 
Henry  HaU 
Jamea  Camitheia 
Herman  Codirane 
N*  M'Morris 
Thomas  B.  Wllaon 
Robert  WiUiama 
John  Lawson 
Charles  Osboma 
Pearoe  Power 
Francis  Connin 
J.  W.  Utham 
Abraham  Warner 
John  RodmeU 
James  Biaaer 
W.  S.  Tfiomas 


Alexander  Fisher 
WUliam  Connon 
Thomas  Mltchel 
David  Elder 
K.  Fenuson 
W.G.iiorland 
J.  H.  M 'Manns 
W.F.VKane 
Alexander  Baird 
W.  Leyson 
Jamea  Skeodi 
WUUamBarr 
Camp.  France 
John  Conway 
PhUip  Keltj 
JohnPanton 
C.  J.  Beverley 
A.C.  Hyndma 


Joseph  il«Crea 
W.  Andenon 
James  Little 
Peter  Boyd 
Stephen  Mason 
J.  M'Kinlay 
Henry  Marshall 
Robert  Gordon 
Cloud  Brown 
H.  Carter 
EvanDavies 
Robert  M«Fariane 
MathewKay 
Robert  Marshall 
John  Campbell 
JohnPragneU 
Alexander  Bernard 
James  Smith 
Joseph  Bassan 
George  Sibbald 
C.  D.  Keane 
JohnBuduman 
Thomas  Elder 
J.  W.  Langateff 
Alexander  GUffellan 

Pur»tr$, 
W.  K.  Hooper 
WUUamBell 
WilUam  Wiseman 
John  Germidn 
John  Stranger 
Thomas  Woodman 
Thomas  Cockbum 
W.  R.  C^BckneU 
PhUip  Marcuard 
George  Marsh 
James  Bcnifold 
Robert  M.  Read 
Thomas  A.  Wallis 
W.  Thorn 
W.  Twynam 
^neas  Mantodi 
Jolm  G.  Lean 
John  Snape 
Fred.  Bone 


Ships. 


Pike 
Pkmeer 
Sappho 
Spartan 

Tunar 

Teea 

WiL&Mary.^. 


Cherokee 

Curlew 

DotereU 

Drake 

Erae 

Ferret 

Gnsdioppoc 

Iphigenia 

LtVWpOOl 

Sarfiho 
Sparten 

Teea 


Bulwark 

Cadmus 

Carnation 

Conquerot 

Dorothea 

Curlew 


Drake 

Erne 

Eurydice 

Femst 

Grasshonper 

Harieqiun 

Harrier 


later 


Liverpool 

Myrmldoa 

Northumbarina 

Pike 

Protector 

Rochfort 

Salisbury 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Sappho 

Scamander 

Sbamroek 

Spartan 

Superb 

Tagus 

Tamur 

Tees 

Tiber 

Tonnaat 

Trent 


Carnation 

Confiance 

Dorothea 

Curlew 

DotereU 

Drake 

Driver 

Eden 

Ferret 

Grasshopper 

Harlequin 

Iphigaiia 

Isabella 

Liverpool 

Sappho 

Shiunrock 

Spartan 

Trent 
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COMMERCIAL  REPORT.— ^jdW/  lOM  1818. 

Sugar,  The  demand  for  this  article,  for  the  last  ten  dajrs,  has  been  limited,  notwith- 
standing  the  stock  on  hand  is  venr  much  reduced,  and  there  is  a  certainty  of  no  consider* 
able  quantity  of  new  Sugars  reaching  the  market  for  some  weeks  to  come.  6tiU  there  is 
no  depression  of  price,  uid  the  holders  confidently  anticipate  an  advance.  The  excessive 
bad  weather  in  the  Islands  has  rendered  the  crops  very  iMe,  which  has  retarded,  and  must 
yet  greatly  retard,  the  arrival  of  fresh  Sugars  in  the  market  la  London,  an  advance  upon 
Re&ed  Sugar  is  anticipated  from  the  extensive  exportations  about  to  take  place  to  Russia. 
At  Liverpool,  some  But  India  Sugars,  brought  tbrward  by  Auction,  were  withdrawn  for 
want  of  purchasers.  In  Glasgow,  some  new  Demerara  Sugars  sold  by  public  sale,  at 
89s.  6d.  and  93s.  per  cwt— The  demand  for  Molasses  oontinues  extensive.— Co^ion.  The 
demand  in  Liverpool  oontinues  regular  for  this  article.  Thesales,  for  the  week  ending  4<fa 
April,  amounted  to  6200  b^s.  Veiy  considerable  importations  are  daily  ei^ected  in  the 
dmerent  ports.  In  London,  the  demand  for  foreign  use  is  very  extensive  for  Bahia  Cot- 
tons, an  moonsidcrable  Quantity  could  only  be  obtained.  Though  the  demand  Cb  less 
brisk  than  formerly  for  other  kinds,  still  the  prices  are  steady.  The  price  of  Cotton  abroad 
u  now  very  high,  so  much  so,  that  the  importer  cannot,  m  many  mstances,  realize  the 
sum  paid  for  it.  The  East  India  Company  have  dedared  a  sale  of  about  15,000 
bags,  on  the  24th  of  this  month.— C^^.  The  stock  of  this  artide  is  very  much  reduced. 
In  London,  the  demand  has  of  late  been  more  languid ;  the  high  prices  are  however  main- 
tained, and  the  holders  anticipate  a  further  advance.  Great  part  of  the  limited  stock  now 
on  hand  is  held  by  speculators.  In  Liverpool,  the  demand  has  lately  been  extensive,  and 
about  400  casks  and  4000  bags  have  been  purchased  by  public  and  private  sale,  prindpal- 
Iv  for  home  export  and  upon  speculation^ — OU,  The  arrival  of  thrae  vessels  at  London, 
from  the  South  Seas,  with  about  1000  tons  of  Oil,  has  considerably  bwered  the  market. 
The  depression  on  Southern  Whale  Oil  may  be  estimated  at  £4  per  ton.  Greenland  Oil 
has,  in  consequence,  given  way  in  price.  The  Cape  Oil  latdy  at  market  has  all  been  dis- 
posed of.  Cod  and  &ral  Oil  are  merely  nominal  in  price.  In  the  Liverpool  market.  Palm 
and  Turpentine  Oil  remain  steady.  Olive  Oil  moves  off  stowly.  Rape  Oil  is  dull,  but 
Linseed  is  in  request  at  4s.  Gd^^^Tchacco,  The  in<piiry  for  this  artide  oontinues  to  be  con- 
siderable. The  prindpal  part  of  the  reduced  stock  m  the  London  market  is  held  by  spec- 
ulators, who  antidpate  a  considerable  advance  in  price.  The  demand  in  Liverpool  has 
been  limited,  but  prices  remain  unaltered  — Rice.  I^or  some  days  the  demand  for  this  arw 
tide  in  the  London  market  was  oonsidetable.  It  has  however  again  subsided.  Condder- 
able  quantities  of  East  India  Rice  were  offered  for  sale,  but  withdrawn.  The  qualities, 
however,  were  of  inferior  descriptions.  In  Liverpool,  Carolina  Rice  has  been  sold  at  a 
reduction  df  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  cwt,  and  whidi  was  cccasioned  by  the  supposition  that  the 
new  duties  would  only  be  10s.  instead  of  20s.  OJd.  per  cwt.  Upon  the  whole,  the  market 
for  this  artide  may  at  present  be  considered  as  very  heavy.— Corn.  The  price  of  grain 
has  rather  advanced.  The  supply  at  the  London  muket  has  latdy  been  more  limited,  and 
the  demand  considenbly  incrnscd.  The  expectations,  however,  of  considerable  arrivals  of 
foreign  supplies  ma^  probably  prevent  any  material  advance:  The  abundance  d  the  last 
harvest  on  me  Contment,  as  well  as  in  America  and  IreUnd,  is  far  more  than  suiHdent  to 
make  up  for  the  defidency  in  Great  Brioun.  The  demand  for  Barl^  for  shipping 
has  been  considerable.  Beans,  and  gray  Pease,  and  white  Boilers,  are  in  good  requesL 
The  prindnal  advance  took  place  on  the  finer  qualities  of  Wheat — Iruh  Provisions, 
Prime  Beef  continues  in  fost  demand.  The  inquiry  for  India  and  mess  Pork  is  increased. 
In  Bacon  there  is  no  variation.  The  Butter  market  has  of  late  been  heavy,  and  a  depres- 
sion in  price  is  expected  to  take  place.  In  Liverpool,  the  stock  of  Butter  is  small,  and 
the  demand  regular.  Pork  is  in  good  demaivL^-iVaTNi/  Sioret.  Spirits  are  not  so 
much  in  demand,  and  the  price  rather  lower.  In  Pitch  and  Rosin  there  is  no  variation. 
The  purdiases  of  Stockholm  Tar  have  been  made  at  a  small  dedine.  Ah  arrival  of  rough 
Turpentine  in  London  is  said  to  be  disposed  of  at  19s.  without  anv  allowance.  In  Liver- 
pool, 500  Barrels  have  been  sold  at  18s.  to  18s.  6d.  per  cwt  and  300  barrels  Archangel 
Tar,  2 Is.  6d.  per  barrel — Hcmp^  Flax,  and  TaUow.  In  London,  the  demand  for  Hemp 
has  given  way,  but  the  price  is  little  varied.  The  sale  in  Liverpool  is  very  dolL  Flax  is 
in  limited  request,  at  former  prices.  There  is  not  much  business  doing  in  Tallow ;  and 
the  limited  purchases  of  yellow  Candle  are  a  shade  lower.  In  Liverpool,  the  stock  of 
Tallow  is  much  reduced,  and  therefore  the  artide  is  inquired  for. — Shumac^  ^e. — ^'i*his 
artide  has  been  in  great  request  in  die  Liverpool  market  1500  bags  were  latdy  sdd  at 
21s.  to  23s.  6d.  per  cwt  Brimstone  ftom  Sicily  has  been  sold  at  £27,  7s.  6d.  per  ton,  and 
higher  rates  are  demanded.  3000  bags  of  Saltpetre  were  disposed  of  on  the  week  ending 
April  4th,  at  41b.  to  41s.  9d.  per  cwt  Several  tots  of  New  York  and  Philaddphia  Flax- 
seed were  sold  at  £5,  58.  per  hhd.  but  upon  which  an  advance  of  56.  is  now  demanded.-^ 
Hum,  brandy,  and  Hollands,  In  the  London  market,  the  demand  for  Rum,  wliich  had 
been  considerable  for  exportation,  has  again  subsided,  and  purchases  may  therefore  be 
made  a  shade  tower.  In  Liverpool,  the  business  done  on  this  artide  has  been  consider- 
able.   F«om  600  to  800  puncheons  were  taken  in  tibe  week  endmg  April  4th,  at  Ss.  7dv 
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finr  16  0.  P.  and  on  which  qoality  the  demand  diiefly  Rum.  Ipeneva  eontinues  dulL 
The  better  kinds  of  Biandv,  bemg  Toy  scarce,  maintain  their  fanner  prices,  inferior 
ooalitieB  of  wliicfa  there  has  Isitely  been  oonsiderable  importations  from  Naples,  Spain,  and 
fiourdeaox,  may  be  quoted  on  the  dedine.  The  hitter  is  used  for  adulterating  the  teal 
Cognac  before  it  comes  to  market,  and  the  price  of  which,  in  France,  &§  at  present  uncom- 
monly high.^^liw;  By  the  hst  advices  from  Oporto,  a  great  rise  has  taken  pkce  on 
Port  Wines.  There  is  little  doubt  but  it  must  continue  to  b«r  a  much  hi^er  price  than 
it  has  for  some  time  done.  Sherry,  by  the  Ust  advices,  is  also  considerably  advanced. 
Tile  other  deseiiptions  are  expected  to  follow.— ^.^ewocN^t.  The  demand  in  Liverpool  for 
I>rcwoods  has  rather  been  hmguid.  Jamaica  Lpgwood  was  sold  at  ^9,  lOs.  to  £9,  12b.  6d. 
off  the  quay.  Micaiaqua  Wood,  at  X30  per  ton.  140  tons  ParaAudc  at  £6  per  ton,  and 
small  panm  of  Cuba,  at  dCl6  to  jC17  per  ton.  Hondiuas  Mahogany.  Uttely  imported* 
sold  at  14jd.  per  fooL  About  1500  Buenos-Ayres*  Hides,  of  good  quality,  have  been 
•old  at  9d.  per  lb. 

In  our  previous  Numbers  we  have  had  occasion  to  nodee  the  increased  activity  of  our 
Coaon  Manufoctuiee.  This  activity  folly  continues.  Dwing  the  three  first  months  of 
this  year,  the  hnportations  of  Cotton  amount  to  146,881  bags,  and  the  export  only  to  7001 
bags,  which  deany  points  out  the  vast  and  increased  consumpt  in  this  country.  The  ex- 
cess ci  importation  in  Liverpool,  during  the  period  we  have  jiist  mentioned,  is  37,633  bags 
more  than  for  the  corresfonding  period  of  lbl7.  From  the  first  of  January  to  the  Ist  of 
April,  Aere  has  been  paid,  at  London  and  Liveipodl»  the  duties  on  the  following  articles 
for  bane  eonsumption,  viz. 

727,742  cwts.  Dutjr  is  £1,091,610 

183^2  ditto       «  ditto  65,923 

276  ditto  ditto  2,612 

424,181  gallons,  aUowmg  for  strength,  275,700 


Cocoa, 

Rum, 


4^1,334,845 


It  is  not  one  brsndi  of  our  manufoctures  only  whidi  have  incitased,  eveij  one  has  fdt 
Ae  invigorating  change.  The  following  is  a  correct  statement  of  the  great  increase  m  the 
WooUen  Manufoctures  of  the  kingdom,  vis. 

Nanow  doth  milled  during  1817,    132,607  ps.      5,233,616  yds. 

Increase  in  1817,        -        -        -      11,706  ps.      1,582,907  yds. 

Broad  doth  ditto,  -        -        351,122  ps.    10,974,473  yds. 

Increase  ditto,        -  -        .        25,673  ps.         839,188  yds. 

Making  a  total  mcrease  of        •        37,379  ps.      2,422,095  yds. 

The  increase  also  of  the  Revenues  of  the  country  have  kept  pace  with  the  most  sanguine 
expectations.  During  the  quarter  ending  the  5th  instant,  the  excess  beyond  the  preceding 
quarter  is  £739,009,  and  the  excess  beyond  the  corresponding  quarter  of  181  < ,  is 'no  less 
than  £1,589,507.  This  excess  also  has  taken  phuse  uter  the  immense  pavment  made  for 
dudes  on  Sugar,  at  the  end.  of  the  previous  quarter,  and  immediatdy  before  the  additional 
duties  took  phice,  and  which  amounted  to  £500,000  or  £600,000 ;  and  yet,  aAer  all  this, 
we  fSnd  the  Customs,  for  the  last  quarter,  increased  nearly  £200,000. 

Cmmt  of  Exchange^  April  7. — ^Amsterdam,  37 :  2  U.  Paris,  24 :  20.  Bordeaux, 
24 :  4a  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  142  £x.  Madrid,  40  dfecL  Cadiz,  394  efiect.  Gib- 
raltar, 35.  Leghorn,  51.  Genoa,  47 (.  Malta,  51.  Naples,  43}.  Palermo,  130  per  qz. 
Rio  Janeiro,  67a    Dublin,  9^.    Cork,  9}.    Agio  of  the  Bank  of  HoUand,  2. 


PrkxM  of  Gold  and  Silver^  per  osr.— Portugal  gold,  in  coin,  £4:1: 0.  New  doOars, 
5a.  Hd.  Foreign  gold,  in  ban,  £4:1:0.  New  doubloons,  £0  : 0 : 0.  Silver,  in  bai;p, 
stand.  5s.  4d. 


Weeki^  Price  qfSiodce,  from  id  to  SOth  March  1818. 
2d.        i       9th.  16th.  23d. 


30th. 


Bankstodt, 

3  per  cent,  reduoedj 

3  per  cent. 

4  per  cent. 

5  per  eent.  navy  ann 

Imperial  3  per  cent  ann. 
Inma  stock,, 

>  bonds,. 


287i 

794 

7«|i 


106| 


Exdiequer  bills,  2id.  p.d. 
Coosois  for  aec. 
Ansfrican  3  per  cent. 
— —  new  loan,  6p.  c. 
French  5  per  cents. 
Vol.  III. 


97  pr. 

20  pr. 

794  78i 


Shut. 

77}  78} 

1054 


Shut. 

77ir78| 

1051 


HoUday. 


95  pr. 

18  pr. 

78|  4  i 


94  pr. 
15  pr. 


82  pr. 
16  pr. 

mi 

65 
103  1034 
65  f.  60  c. 


lU 


SUGAR,  Muic 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  <r 

Mid.  good,  and  ane  vom 

Fine  and  v«ry  fine,    . 
Refined,  Doub.  Loaves, 

Po^er  ditto, 

Sinide  ditto. 

Small  Lumps       •   ,    . 

Large  ditto, 

CruNiad  Lumps,    . 
MOLASSES,  Brititb,    cwt. 
COFFEE,  Jamaica   .    cwt> 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutch,  Triage  and  very  ord. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

PIMLBNToiin  Bond)      lb. 
SPIRITS,       ^    ^  ^        ^^ 

Jam.  Rum,  16  a  P.   gaU. 

Brandy, 

Gene\'a, 
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CApra 


82 

88 
150 
124 
118 
114 
110 
65 
38 

98 
108 

90 

98 
108 
100 

9 


LEITH. 
75  to  — 
86 


90 
155 
1S8 
134 
118 
114 
68 
10 

108 
110 

94 
108 
114 
104 

10 


GLASGOW. 
77      to    81 

8S  89 


ISO  - 

112  114 

108  110 


WII^S, 
Claret,  lit  Groortht,  hhd. 
Portugal  Red,  pipe. 

SpanSb  White,         butt. 
Tenerilfe,  pipe. 

Madeira, 

LOGWOOD,  Jam. 

Hooduras, 

Campeachy, 
FUSTIC,  Jamaica, 

Cuba, 
INDIGO,  Caraccas  fine,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine,  foot. 

Ditto  Oak,       . 

Christiansand  (dut.  paid) 

Honduras  Mahogany 

Si  Domingo,  ditto 

TAR,  American,       .     brl. 

Ardiangel, 
PITCH,  Foreign,    .     owt 

TALLOW.  Rus.  YeL  Cand. 

Home  Melted, 
HEMP,  Riga  Rhine,     ton. 

Petenbuigh  Clean,      . 
FLAX. 

Riga  Thiei.  &  Drul.  Rak. 

Dutch,       .       .       . 

Irish,       .... 

MATS,  Archangel,    .   100. 

BRISTLES, 

Pctersbuxgh  Firsts,     cwt. 

ASHES,  Peters.  Pearl,    . 

Montreal  ditto. 

Pot,       .       . 
OIL,  Whale,       .       .  tun 

Cod.       .       . 
TQBACCO,  Virgin,  fine,  lb. 

Middling,       :       .       . 

Inferior, 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Georg 

SeaUland,fine,       . 
good, 
middling, 

Deneraraand  Berbke, 

West  India* 

Pemambuoo,       . 

Maranham, 


3s  7d  Ss6d 

14  0  14  S 

3    9  4  0 

7    6  7    9 


50 
43 
30 
30 


£8  10 
9 
10 
12 
17 

9s  6d  lis  6d 
2    2      2    4 


15 


4    6 
2    4 

1    0 


79 
50 
58 

112 


5  0 
2  5 
1    6 


11 

81 
80 
50 
60 

0 
ISO 
66 

115 


36 

97 
106 


37 

106 
108 


LIVERPOOL- 

73    to      77 
78  87 

89  95 


124  126 

124  128 

US  118 

68  74 

39  6  40  0 


98  106 

106         112 
100         103 


3s  6d     8s7d 


96 
105 

92 
100 
108 
100 


5    8  10 
5    9    0 


10    0  10  10 


8    6    9 


0  10    1    8 
12    3    0 


16  0  16  10 

56  57 

65  GC. 

.58  .  GO 

52  — 
.54  (p.  brl.)  — 

%  *§* 

7J  8 


80 

87 
134 
111 
115 
114 
107 

73 

35  6 


104  106 
118  ills 

99  98 
107  110 
114  >115 

105  108 
10     9 


LONDON. 
77     lo     79 
81 


Ss5d  3s7d 


88 
163 
126 
123 
12S 
109 

75 


110 
118 
107 
114 
118 
112 


3s4d  5s6d 
12  3      12  6 

3  6  3  8 
IS   6       — 


0  8 
rB.S.\  0  17 
\F.S./        0  1 


—  £35 

—  46 

—  25 


8  10 
8  15 


9    5    9  10 

9  15  10    0     

10    5  10  15  10    0 

12    0  14    0  14    0 

16  10  17    5  18    0 

-          -  10  6d 


54 
65 
40 
66 

8  15 

9  0 
10  10 
15  0 
18  10 

11 


{fk} 


8  16 
8  14 


65 

62 
52 
48 
.OJ 

3  2 
2  10 
2  8 
1  11 

1  8 

2  2 
2     1 


80 

52 

51 


62 

66 
64 
53 
49 
11 

I* 
I'll* 

3  0 

2  9 

2  2 

2  0 

2  3 

JLiU 


DUTIES. 
\      £1  10 


0    7    6i 


[I 


0   0    71 


0    0    9^ 


iM 


ri43  18 
1148    4 


fB.S.lff  95  11 
|F.S.j  P  98  16 


(f:!:) 


96  13 
99  16 


0'9     U 
14     6^ 


I 


Alphabetical  List  of  EyoLisn  Bankruptcies,  announced  between  the  let  and 
Slst  March  1818,  extracted  from  the  Lmdon  Gasette. 


Aguil  :r.  T.  PcTonshire  Square,  broker 

Anen.  M.  Aisgarth,  Yorkshire,  dealer 

AllpcMi,  C.  Birmingham,  silver-plater 

Almond,  R.  Dartmouth,  Devon,  grocer 

Bull,  J.  Bristol,  victualler 

Bowdidge,  J.  Axminstcr,  Devon,  baker 

Bishop,  J.  Wamford  Court,  Thrqgmarton  Court, 

nierdumt 
Brown,  H.  Ruddington,  Nottingban,  butcher 
Bates,  E.  Halifax,  manufacturer 
Bo)ro«tt,  R,  NcwpQtt,  butcher 


Brain,  W.  Snodland,  Kent,  miller 

Brown,  J.  A.  Liverpofrf,  rocrehant 

Cook,  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 

Choldcrs,  R.  George  Street,  Oxford  Street,  victual- 

'ler 
Coles,  C.  DHcham  Grove,  Southampton,  atatkmer 
Cohen.  J.  Manchester,  hat  manufacturer 
Constantine.  J.  Crook-mill,  Westmordand,  M.  Ro> 

binion.  West-house,  Yorkshhre,  and  A.  Tyson, 

C*Took*mill,  flax'spinners 
CoweU,  B«  B<  Shoreditch,  oilman 


181B.] 
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Cnckknr.  C  T.  SoottVwbaif,  St  Savioui'i,  maf 


Cunne,  6.  A  T 

Dwnaj,  N.  ~ 

Dwrics,  S.  UaoMinUnki, 


Patterson,  C.  Great  Sutton  Street,  ncrkcnwell, 

w«oUeD>flMloi- 
Porter,  J.  Wxiogtra.  Smnetietshlre,  nxmeryman 
Pugh,  J.  Tyn— y— Cooh,  Merioneth,  fimner 
^.J.  H.Bui      "  ^  * 


qpirit-     Peaodck, 


lurwell,  Cunlvidgcihire,  merchant 


Davle^T.j 

EI1MU.W. 

Eaile,  J.  WindMiter,  Soathamptan,  dniggbt 
Eolei,  T.  ColUeri  rents,  Southwark,  feUmonger 
Fleming,  T.  Lhrerpool.  linen-draper 
Gntei,  S.  Steyning,  Suaiex,  wine  and  apiilt  me: 


Padgkt,  W.  Vauxhall,  Surrey,  grocer 
Prao,  J.  Brook'i  Place,  Kennington.  1 
Parker,  H.  Sheffield,  Yorkihire,  cutk 


Ganida,  R.  Stockport,  Ou^ahire,  ootton-epinncr 
Gibhi,0.  Swanmore,  Southamp'—       -- 


Giflbid,  J.  Frame  Selwood, 

GOkeB,  W.  ion.  Aldetegate  Street,  cooper 

Oiwnym.  A.  L.  GieBTBath  Street,  CleilHnwcU» 

graos 
Harvey,  W.  Houndaditch.  ooppenmith 
HalU  A.  Drayton,  Staflbrdihire,  dealer 
Harvey,  R.  Oxford  Street,  grooer 
Hawiuw,  J.  Huddenfleld,  butcher 
Hlnde,  J.  Uverpool.  money  ■crivenrr 
HolnMB,  J.  Birmingham,  dealer 
Hopklna,  W.  Aldengate  Street,  cooper 
Hiuhea,  H.  Uvcrpool,  joiner 
joSsSi,  A.  MandMiter,  lUk-mcraer 
J— ^i  g»>g»H<ghwey..«io|Heeller 


.cutler 
Pitdter,  J.  Back  Road,  St  GeorgiB^s,  tarieklayer 
Pllmmer,  T.  BraUafoid,  Derby,  innkeeper 

PbUtt,  C.  Manchesr 

Proctor^.  &  W.  i 

Rouae,  W.  Wooiwfch.  t 

Ready,  S.  Southampton,  dealer 

Ridler.  J.  Worcester,  dealer 

RonaUa,  P.  H.  ^  J.  Singletan,.Foiter  Une,  Cheap. 

side,  warrtiousenaen 
Rycrait,  J.  Idle,  Yoikshire,  doth-manuflwturer 
Smith,  R.  Gorten,  Lancashire,  wardiouseman 
Scott,  R.  Liverpool,  merdumt 
Sanden,  D.  StailbTd,  law<etatloner 
Smith,  W.  &  P.  F.  PaplUon,  Moiton  Bridge,  Sur. 

rey,  dyera 
Soutten,  E.  Fox  end  Knot  Yard,  Snow  HOI,  dealer 

^ later 

Iswkk,  Yorkddre, 


Stubbs,  J.  Long  Acres,  ooach«plater 
Sunderland,  S.  &  A.  Batooldswk 


Towes,  W.  Workingham,  BerkaMic,  merdiant 
Tapaockt,  W.  Plymouth,  victualler 
Vote.  J.  Hardduw.  Lancaster,  Ironmonger 
William,  G.  Ironmonger's  Lane,  London  and  Man 

chaster,  merchant 
Wilks,  J.  Finsburv  Square,  merchant 
Watson,  M.  A.  Fareham,  Souttuunpton,  mercer 
Wcet,  J.  C.  Bristol,  broker 
Walthew,  M.  LiverpooL  grocer 
Waber,  T.  at  H.  P.  Parry,  Bristol,  i 
Walton,   W.    Evesham.    Worcestershire. 


J.  Dudley, 

S.  dt  W.  Hughes.  Wincheilcr  Street,  mcr- 
I 
King,  J.  Swaffham,  Norfolk,  teiner 
LortT  J.  Manchester,  tobaeoonist 
MiOa,  J.  Uxbridge,  Middlesex,  tmss-maker 
Manfial,  J.  Great  Grimsby,  comKncvchant 
MaraAen,  W.  N.  Manchester,  cooMlealer 
Mercer,  J.  Greyttonely,  lanfaahire,  limfrbumer 
MooTf,  G.  Liverpool,  grocer 
Moore,  J«  Armitage,  Staflbrdddre;  victualler 

Nntt,  T.  Manchceter,  cottm>»mannfacturer  Wilaoo,  J.  A  J.  Wilson,  Shrewslmry,  drapeia 

Proctor,  J.  A  J.  Beiser^  Steyning  Lane,  ckitb>flM>*     Wood,  J.  Manchester,  broker 
tors  Wright,  W.  Bristol,  vender  of  madieinee 

Alphabeticax.  List  of  Scotch  Bavkruptcies,  announced  between  lit  and  Slat 
March  1918,  cztiacted  ficom  the  Edinbuigh  Gaiette. 


Ware,  W.  U.  Bow  Street,  Covcnt  Garden,  muslo- 


Brodie,  John,  shlp^jwner  in  Dysart 
Cublick,  Wm,  merchant,  Grpenock 
Forbas,  Wm>  mardiant.  ahinlMiikler,  and  sbip> 

owner,  in  Petariiead 
M*Eachnie,  John,  merchant  In  Oban 
Macrae,  Adam,  soma  time  merchant  in  Dhigwall, 

now  in  Cromarty 
Stephen,  Alexander,  haberdasher,  Glawow 
SempiU  and  M'Nab,  brewcn  in  Hutchesontown 

orGlawDw,  tod  Hamilton.  Collins  Sempill  and 

Peter  fl'Na^  the  individual  partners  of  that 

*"***"  DIVIDENDS. 

Braakemldge,  Andrew,  A  Company,  merdumts, 
Glasgow;  by  James  M'Ewan,  agent  there~« 

Crudan,  Gaoige,  mevcfaant,  GlaHowi  by  King  and 
Campb^  wrtters  there,  15tliApriL 

DMuld,  WUbam,  manufacturer,  AT — ' 
iiSegtndcr  Webster,  advocate  there 

Flaeming,  Hugh,  jun.  carrying  on  budneas  as  a 
merchant  in  Tziasgow,  unoet  the  firm  of  Hugh 
FtecBolBg,  Jun.  wd  as  a  manulhctuier  of  soq;> 
and  candle  diere,  under  the  firm  of  the  Gallow- 
gateSoap  and  Candle  Company ;  by  James  Kerr, 
acoottntaBt  there^ 


Hutcfaison,  John,  merchant,  Glaegowj  by  John 
M*Gavin,  accountant  there. 

Kirkland,  David,  Ute  tenant  at  Lvnden  of  Gallery, 
by  Winiam  Hutchison,  writer,  For&r. 

Laird,  James,  and  Company,  mUI-epinners  at  Mur- 
thill,  near  Forfkr;  and  James  Laird,  jun.  and 
Robert  Don,  the  partners  of  that  Company,  aa 
individuals ;  by  David  Jobson,  Jun.  banker,  For- 
tkr.— to  the  creditors  of  the  said  James  Laird 
and  Company,  and  Robert  Don,  but  no  dividend 
at  this  time  on  the  estateof  the  said  James  Laird, 

iua.  as  an  individual, 
tdiell,  Dr  William,  phvridan  and  grocer,  Dum- 
fries; by  Robert  Tnreshie,  writer  mere. 

Soott  and  M'Bean,  merchants,  Invemos,  as  a  com- 
pany ;  and  WUliara  Soott  of  Seabank,  and  WU- 
nam  M'Bean,  merchant,  Invecncas.  as  indivi- 
du^s ;  by  Jemes  Jamieson,  banker  there. 

Skirving,  Walter,  merchant,  Dalkdtht  by  John 
Aitken,  writer  there. 

Stewart,  John,  drover  and  cattle4ealer,  at  Dalnaa- 
peedle  1  by  Alexander  Meniiesat  CheathUl,  Gkn- 
lyon,  and  Geoige  Coodie,  writer.  Perth. 

Todd,  David,  merchant,  Dundee;  by  John  Oeoige 
RuaNl,  merchant,  Dundae-a  final  one. 


EDINBURGH^Apul  9. 

VrhmL         i         Bailey.          i           Oats.  |    Pease  &  Beans. 

lst,......46i.  6d.  I   1st,. 44e.0d.  I   1st, .38s.  Od.       1st, 30s.  Od. 

2d, 44a.  6d.  I   Sd, 38s.  Od.  1   2d 32s.  Od.  2d,......34s.0(L 

Sd, 41s.  Od.  I  Sd, 32s.  Od.  |  Sd 27s.  Od.  I  3d, 32s.  Od. 

ATengeofWheat^2:21  11.12ths  per  b&lL 

Wednesiaif,  AprU  & 


Beef  (174  01.  per  lb.)   Os.  4d.  to  Osu  8cL 

Mutton    ....      Osu   7d.  to  Os.  8d. 

Lanab,  per  quarter  •     7s.  Od.to  Os.  Od. 

Veal Os.   7d.to  Is.  Od. 

Potk Osu   7d.to  Os.  Od. 

TaDow,  pes  Horn  .    lis.  <M.tol2s.  Od. 


Quartern  Loaf    .    . 
Potatoes  (28  lb.)   . 
Butter,  per  lb.     •    . 
Salt  ditto,  per  stone 
Ditto  per  lb.    .   •    . 
EggS|  par  dozen    • 


Is. 

Od.to  Ob 

Od. 

Os. 

9d.to  Os. 

Od. 

Is. 

6d.to  Os. 

Od. 

23s. 

6d.to  Os. 

Od. 

Is. 

6d.to  Os. 

Od. 

Os. 

8d.to  Ob* 

Od. 

116 
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CApra 


Wheat 

lit 48fr0d. 

2d 458.  Od. 

Sd, 408.  Od. 


HADDINGTON—^PRiL  10. 

Barley.  Oats.  Pease* 

lit, 44e.0d.    1st, 336.  Od.    Ist, 38s.  Od. 

2d. 39f.0d.    2d, 278.  Od.    2d, 84fc0d. 

3d 84s.  Od.    3d ..208.  Od.    3d SOs-Od. 

Avenge  of  Wheat,  £l :  15 : 9  :  11.12th8. 


Beans. 

1st, 35s.  Od.. 

2d,.^...31s.0d. 
3d,. 27s.  Od. 


iVofe.^Thebon  of  wheat,  beans,  and  pease,  is  aboat  4  per  cent  more  than  half  a  quaiter, 
or  4  Winchester  busbek ;  that  of  barley  and  oaU  nearly  6  Winchester  bushels. 


LondoHf  Corn  JSxdianget  Mardi  29. 


Foreign  WheBt.  GO  to  75 
Fine  do.  ...  78  to  84 
Suneriinedo.  .  86to  9S 

Old  do —to    — 

Kngliih  Wbflit,  65  to  75 
Fine  da  ...  86  to  9i 
Superflficdo.  .96tol<X) 
Rye,  new,  .  40  to  50 
Bftrley,  new,  .  36  to  48 
Superfine  do.  .  53  to  58 

Malt, 69  to   74 

Fine  do.  .  .  76  to  78 
Hog  Pease  .    .  40  to  46 

Maple 4S  to   48 

\\'hite  Peaae  .  44  to  50 


Boilen  . 
SmaUr 
Old  do.    .    . 
Tick  do.  . .  . 
OUda     .    . 
Feed  OaU .  .  . 
Fine  do.    .  . 
Poknddo.  .  . 
Finedo.   .   . 
Potato  do.  .. 
Pineda  .  .  . 
Fine  Flour,  . 
Second!  .   .  , 

rOlUBXI  • 


Must  Drownt 

New,    .  .   .  12  to  21 
—White  ...      5  to    11 

Tarei 10  to   14 

Turnip*,  new .  14  to   XO 

—Red —  to  — 

—Yellow,  new  —  to  — 
Canary,  .  .  70  to  90 
Hempaeed  ..  80  to  84 
Linaced  ..  80  to  90 
Cinijuefoil  .  .  .^  to  -- 
New  "*  ' 


Fine 


52  to 
48  to 
.54  to 
36  to 
42  to 
22  to 
26  to 
21  to 
32  to 
28to 
34  to 
75  to 
70  to 
14  to 
16  to 


Wheat, 
per  70 


per  70  llM. 

Engliah  . 
Scotch  . 
Welch  .  . 
Irish  . 
Dantaic 
Wiamar  . 
\merican 
Quebec 


Ryegnm, 
—  Commoo  . 


.16  to 
..-to 
Clover,  Engliah, 

—  Red.  ....  7«)to 

—  White  .  .  110  to 
Trefoil  .  .  .  14  to 
Rib  Grata  .  .  —  to 
Camway,Eng.  48  to 
—Foreign  .  50  to 
Coriander  .  .    16  to 

i,  £0  to  £0. 


lAverpooi,  April  4k 


9,    d,  9*    d,  9m     d,  9*    dm 

Rioe.p.ewt.40  0to41  0 
13  6  to  15  0"'    -  " — '-'" 
IS  6  to  14  6  . 

13  6  to  11  3  — Seoonda  .64  0  to  69  0 
Ixiahp.2401b.560to58  0 


11  6  to  13  0 
13  6  to  15  0 
13  0  to  14  0 
li  6  to  15  0 

, 13  0  to  13  6 

garley.per60Iibs. 
English  .    .    8  Oto   9  0 
Scotch  .  .      8  0  to   8  6 
Irish  ...   7  3  to   7  9 
Maltp.9gb.10  9  to  12  0 
Rye,  per  qr.   0  Oto   0  0 
Oati,  per  45  lb. 
Ene.  potato    5  0  to   5  5 
Welsh  poteto  4  9  to   5  2 
Sooteh  ...    5  0  to   53 
Foreign    .  ,   4  9  to  5  0 
Irish    .    .     5  0  to   5  3 
I?apeaeed,p.L£50to 
Flaxseed,  p.  bus. 


Aineri.p.bL56  0to57  O 
—Sour da.  47 Oto 48  0 
Cloirer  seed,  p^  bush. 
—  White  .  120  to  130 
lOOtollO 
iiatmcal,  per  240  lb. 
English  .  46  Oto  470 
Scotch  ..  .  44  0to45  O 
Irish    .   ..  400to4S  O 

Butter  f  Betf,  jr. 
Butter,  per  ewt.  «.  «• 
Belfait  .  .  lS2to  O 
Newry  .  .  128  to  0 
r>ro(riieda  .  Oto  O 
Wateflbcd  (new)  Oto  0 
Cork, 3d  .  .  Oto  O 
—New,  2d,  pkkled     128 


Bowing     .    100  to  110  Beef,  p.  tiene    95  to  100 
Bans,  pr  qr.  «.  d.     9.  d.  — -  p.  barrel    60  to   63 
EngUsK    .    56  0  to  75  0  Poik,  p.  bri.     95  to  105 
Foreign    . .    0  0  to    0  0  Baoon,  per  cwt. 
Pease,  per  quar.  —Short  middks  78  to  80 

-BoUbig  .660to70  0— Longda.  .  .   Oto  0 


Average  Prices  of  Com  of  England  and  fValetf  from  Ihe  Returns  received  in  the  Week 
ended  28tA  March  1818. 

Wheat,  85s.  8d.— Rye,  51s.  7d.— Barley.  48s.0d  -Oabi,  31a.  Id.— BeuM,  53^.  3d.— Peaic^  ASa.  Id.-^ 
Oatmeal,  3Sa.  lOd.— Beer  or  Big,  Oa.  Od. 

Average  Prices  ofSriti^  Com  in  Scotland,  by  the  Quarter  of  Eight  Winchester  BushOa^ 
and  Oatmeal,  per  BiMofltS  lbs.  Scots  Troy,  or  140  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  of  the  Pour 
Weeks  immediately  preceding  the  I5th  March  1818. 

Wheat,  6Sk  4d.— Rye,  54s.  Sd.— Barley,  41s.  8d.-OaU,  51s.  Od.— Beans,  53a.  Od^-Pesse,  55a.  3d.— 
Oatmeal,  278.  lOd.— Beer  or  Big,  398.  Od. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


The  month  of  March  has  been  unusually  stonny  and  inclement    It  commeooed  witli 
violent  hurriaines  of  snow  fiom  the  west,  and  fot  five  days  continued  to  present  all  the  ap- 
pearancc  of  the  most  .unsettled  winter  weather.    On  the  evening  of  the  4th,  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  south-east  with  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  and  sleet,  but  by  the  morning  of  the 
6th  had  again  returned  to  the  south-west    On  that  rooming  the  Barometer  sunk  lower 
than  perhaps  was  ever  known  in  this  part  of  the  countnr*    At  8  A.  M.  it  stood  at  27.970, 
and  must  in  a]l  probability  have  been  bwer,  as  it  was  then  rising.   It  has  been  stated,  that 
at  the  tfane  of  the  earthquake  in  Calabria,  m  February  1783,  the  mercury  at  the  Edin- 
burgh  Observatory  sunk  bebw  graduation,  that  is  28  indies ;  but  as  the  elevation  of  that 
Observatory  is  upwards  of  300  feet,  the  mercury  must  have  been  at  least  as  low  as  27.8, 
to  equal  the  depression  on  the  5th  of  March.    It  is  worthv  of  remark,  that  on  the  night 
between  the  4«h  and  5th,  the  tick  rose  unusuaUy  high  in  the  Tay ;  and  what  renders  the 
dxcumstanoe  more  extraoidinary,  is  its  being  the  first  only  of  the  stream  or  spring  tides. 
Both  thete  phenomena  correspond,  in  point  of  time,  with  the  violent  hurricane  ei^rienced 
at  London,  and  in  various  places  of  the  south  of  Kngbnd.    On  the  22d,  the  wind  again 
blew  strong  from  the  west,  widi  heavy  snow  at  very  short  intervals.    This  was  peiiiaps 
one  of  the  worst  days  ever  known  at  this  advanced  season  of  the  yea&    The  weather  after 
this  cleared  up,  and  the  month  concluded  with  brisk  dry  winds  from  the  north  and  north- 
.  ea^,  a  drcumstaoce  that  accounts  for  the  depression  of  the  mean  point  of  deposition  bdow 
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the  mean  mininmni  temperature.  The  whole  mooth  has  been,  in  every  feroect,  more  im* 
ImTounbk  than  March  1818.  The  mean  temperstuie  is  scarody  2  degrees  lOwer,  and  the 
ain  moK  dian  double* 

Mbteosolooical  Tablb^  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Tay,four  miles  east  from  PeHh,  Latitude  56^  25^  ElevatUm  ISSfret. 


March  1816. 


Metmt* 

THBRMOMETBR. 
MflKB  of  gnatMt  daUy  bait. 


i,  10  A.  M.       . 

10  P.M.        .       . 

of  daily  cxtnmei, 

.  IDA.  M. and  10 P.M.         .       . 

.4  daily  otaervations, 

IKTIkole  zange  of  thermometer, 

Meao  daily  ditto, 

.  •  .  tonpcrature  of  spring  water, 

BAROMETER. 
McMiof  10  A.M.  (temp,  of  roer.  45)     . 

10  P.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  ^ 

both,  ftemp.  ormer.  49>       . 

Whole  range  of  barameter. 

Mean  daily  ditto, 

HYGROMETER  (LESLIES) 
Mod  drynMp,  10  A.  M. 

10  P.  M.  .       .       . 

pf  both.       .       .      . 

.  .  . . pointer depoiltioB  10  A. M. 

10  P.M. 

of  both, 

Rain  m  mcoct,  ■       .       • 

Evaporation  in  ditto,      •       •       •       • 
Mean  daily  Evi^iomtion, 

WILSON'S  HYGROMETER. 

,10  A.M.       .       .       . 
10  P.  M.  .        . 


OegiMi. 

43.1 
31. g 
9f^ 
36.0 
37.4 
37.1 
37.3 
349.5 
10.6 
38.3 

Indtet. 
89.313 
.  ».I3« 
19.9:^3 
11.S69 
.363 


12.8 

8.3 

10.6 

>9.1 

S9.9 

19.5 

S.199 

1.310 

.04S 


S6.S 
81.S 


Bxtremet. 
THERMOMETER. 

Maximum,  31«t  day. 

Minimum,       •        10th,        . 

Lowest  maximum,    f9d       .         .        . 

Highest  minimum,   89th, 

Hii^hest,  10  A.M.     89th,       . 

Lowest  ditto,     .       11th, 

Highest,  10  P.  M.     18th,        .       .       . 

Lowest  ditto       .     10th.  4 

Greatest  range  in  84  houn,  31st, 

Least  ditto,       .       .  S-Jd, 

BAROMETER. 
Highest.  10  A.  M.  .  31st, 
Lowest  ditto.  .  5th. 

Uighert,  10  P.  M.        .       3l8t, 
Lowest  ditto,  .  7th, 

Greatest  range  in  94  hours,  3d, 
Leastditto,       .       .      ^  31st, 

HYGROMETER. 
Highest,  10  A.  M.  87th, 

Lowest  ditto,  .  88d, 

Higliest.  10  P.  M.       .        30th, 
Lowest  ditto.  .  15th, 

Highest  P.  of  D.  10  A.  M.  ?9th. 
Lowest  ditto,       .       .        87th. 
Highest  P.  of  D.  10  P.M.   18th,      . 
Lowest  dittOk  •  luth,       .      . 

WILSON'S  HYGROMETER. 
Greatest  dryness,  27th,  10  A.  M. 
Leastditto,  Sd,10P.M. 


Ocgnes. 

»  51.5 
85.0 
36.0 

.  38.0 
47J 
38.5 
46J* 
S9.5 
18.5 
6.0 

Inches. 

30.548 
28.055» 
30.340 
28.388 
.804 
.017 

Degrees. 

87.0 
2.0 

15.0 
2.0 

41.8 

11.6 
.        43.0 

19.9 

46.0 
4.0 


Furdaysl3;  ralnydaysl8.    Wind  west  of  meridian  87;  East  of  meridian  4. 


Meteorolooigal  Table,  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  at  Edinburgh,  in 

the  Observatory,  Calton^ilL 

NJI.— The  Obserrations  arp  made  twice  every  day.  at  nine  o^eloek,  forenoon,  and  four  oVTock,  after- 
The  seeond  Observation  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Register 


Thermometer. 


Th«r.    Wmd. 


N.W. 

S.W. 

Cble. 

S.W. 

Cble. 

cue. 

Cble. 

N.W. 

NW. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

E. 

cue. 

N.W. 

Cble. 

cue. 


Snow  mom. 
frost. 

Clear  fnm. 
Clear  frost. 
Clear  frost 
Cloudy. 

Snow  fore, 
dear  aflem. 

Stormy. 

Clear  frost. 

Snow,stoRn. 

Snow.  mom. 
haiL  af.  slor. 

Clear  frost 

Snow  foren. 

Cknidy. 

Cloudy. 

Rain. 

Mild  foren. 
coldafreni. 


lAUaeh. 
.     Tlwr.     Wind. 


»M.41> 
16  A.  40/ 
I6!m.44\ 

ie:A.40f 


S9.140|M.41 
.406, 
.4061 

.106! 

.463!M.45 

.lSf9A.47j 

.838M.44\ 

.328  A.  40/ 

.190|M.43\ 

.109IA.48/ 

28.S69;M.43\ 
.952  A.  39/ 
.K06IM.41 

S9.1U5IA.38 
.345  M.39 
.3361  A.  41 
.286IM.38 
.390.  A.  41 
.284  •M.39 
.528  A.  40 


.961 
30.105 
29.939 
.990 
.792 
.730 
.881 


A.37|30.?33 

'      .198 

.884 

Rain  1.2c  in. 


M.40\ 

A.43» 

M.40\ 

A.  43/ 

M.45 

A 

M 

A 

M.44 


1.45  I 
.45/ 

r.43\ 

.46/ 
i.44\ 
k.47/ 


N.W, 


CWe. 

N.W. 

cue. 

N.W. 

N.W. 

Cble. 

N. 

cue. 

CUcw 


W. 

W. 


SQow,9torm. 

Showery. 

Fairforrn. 
raiu  afteru. 
Snow. 

Clear  frost 

Snow,stonr. 

Snow,stomi. 

Clear  frost. 

Clear  frost 

Cloudy. 

Clear  frost 

Snow  mom. 
»huwers  aft. 

Clear  frost 
Clear  fro»t. 
Clear  frost. 
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RegUter.'^Birtks  and  Marriages* 


LApril 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


XIBTBB. 

Jan.  6.  At  Quebec,  the  lady  of  the  Rev. 
J.  L.  Milk,  a  daughter. 

Feb,  27.  At  Backford  Hall,  Cheshire,  the 
lady  of  William  Egerton,  Esq.  a  daughter. 
.i— At  Richmond  House,  the  Countess  of 
March,  a  son  and  heir.— In  St  Jameses 
Square,  London,  the  Duchess  of  Northum- 
berland, a  still-born  child. — At  Woolwich, 
the  Lady  of  Major  John  Sutherland  Sinclair, 
royal  artillery,  a  daughter.*— 28.  At  Rossie 
House,  Perthshire,  Mrs  Oliphant  of  Rossie, 
a  daughter. — At  Marseilles,  Mrs  Cuningham 
Graham  of  Gartmore,  a  son. 

March  1.  In  Hertford  Street,  London, 
the  Countess  of  Clonmell,  a  son.— 2.  At 
Eagleshurst,  Hants,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Countess  of  Cavan,  a  son. — Mrs  John  Tod, 
Charlotte  Square,  Edinburgh,  a  daughter, 
—a  Mrs  Cleghom,  Dundas  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, a  son.— 4w  At  Eildon  Hall,  die  lady 
of  L.  Legge,  Esq.  a  daughter. — At  Kincar- 
dine Manse,  Ross-shire,  Mrs  Macbean,  a 
son. — 7.  Mrs  Gillanders  of  Highfidd,  a  son. ' 
^At  Tunbridge  Wells,  the  lady  of  Major 
M*Dougall,  a  daughter. — At  West  View- 
field,  near  Newhaven,  Mrs  Colonel  Max- 
well, a  daughter.—^.  Mrs  Patison,  Aber- 
cromby  Place,  Edinburgh,  a  daughter. — 
Mrs  Elouis,  a  son.— At  Kenmure,  the  lady 
of  Archibald  Stirling,  Esq.  a  son.~-18.  Mis 
Church,  Laoglce,  a  son. — Mrs  P.  Kinnear, 
younger  of  Lochton,  a  son  and  heir.— At 
Belvidere,  in  the  vicinity  of  Aberdeen,  the 
lady  of  John  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Poveran,  a 
son. — 15.  At  Ghent,  the  lady  of  Major 
Heniy  Balneairis,  a  son.— At  his  house  in 
Grosvenor  Place,  London,  the  lady  of  Hen- 
ry Hobhouse,  Esq.  one  of  his  majesty's  un- 
der secretaries  of  state,  a  son. — 16.  At  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Court,  a  dau^ter. — In  Bur- 
lington Street,  London,  the  Marchioness  of 
Anglesey,  a  son. — Mrs  Bridges,  Dundas 
Street,  Edinburgh,  a  daughter. — 18.  At 
his  house  in  Princess  Street,  Edinburgh, 
the  lady  of  A.  Munro,  Esq.  a  daughter,— 
Mrs  Yule,  Bronghton  Place,  a  son.- 19. 
At  Damhall,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Oliphant  Mur- 
ray, a  son. — At  Portobello,  Mrs  Alexander 
Mercer,  a  daughter.— 20.  At  Wharton  Place, 
Mrs  Dunbar,  a  daughter.— At  Irvine,  Mrs 
SiUar,  a  daughter.— 22.  Mrs  Crawford  of 
Axdmillan,  a  daughter. — 23.  Mrs  Robert- 
son, Gilmore  Place,  Edinburgh,  a  daugh- 
ter  ^24.   At  Houston,  the  lady  of  N. 

Shairp,  Esq.  younger  of  Houstan,  a  daugh- 
ter.— At  Milton,  Lady  Hunter  Blair,  a  son. 
—23.  At  St  John's  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 

James  Ballantyne,  a  daughter. 26.  At 

Portobello^  Mrs  M.  II.  Scott,  a  son.— 29. 
7 


In  North  St  David  Stteet,  Edinbwghy  Mrs 
Foidy  a  son. 

MAB&IAOES. 

SepU  22.  At  Trichinopolj,  Major  Gilles- 
pie, of  the  4th  regiment  of  native  cavalry, 
to  Miss  Ansell,  niece  to  Mr  Andrews,  judge 
at  Trichinopoly. 

F^  la  At  Edinburgh,  John  Munsi«, 
Esq.  surgeon,  Thomhifi,  to  Miss  Anna 
Torrie,  daughter  of  the  late  Captain  Tortie* 
royal  navy — 24i.  At  Ely,  Fif^,  Mr  John 
Ovenston,  shipmaster,  to  Miss  Isabella  Car- 
stairs,  second  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John 

Carstairs. ^25.   At  Edinburgh,  Charles 

Stewart,  Esq.  of  Borland,  to  Miss  M.  Mac- 
gr^or.— -26.  At  Greenock,  Mr  Charlte 
M'Kenzie  of  the  General  Post-oflioe,  Edin- 
burgh, to  Marion,  youngest  daughter  of 
Captain  George  Johnston— 27.  At  Laigo* 
Fife,  Mr  Qeo^  Wilkie,  fiurmer.  Cotton  of 
Durie,  to  Elizabeth,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  late  Mr  Jchn  Ness,  Greenodu— 28.  At 
Martin's,  m  the  Fields,  Londoo,  G.  V. 
Oug^ton,  Esq.  to  Magdalen,  eldest  dang^- 
ter  of  the  late  Alexander  Dunbar,  Esq.  of 
Nairn. 

Marth  3.  At  Montrose,  Mr  John  Brawnt 
merchant  in  Kirriemuir,  to  Jessie,  youngest 
daughter  of  the  late  Frauds  Souter,  sur- 
veyor  of  the  customs.— i.  At  Sweetbank, 
Mr  Robert  Russell,  jun.  tenant,  Newton 
of  Marldnch,  to  Isabella,  ddest  dau^ter  of 
Mr  Neil  Ballingal,  factor  to  General  Bal- 
four of  Balbimie.— 5.  At  St  George's,  Hano- 
ver Square,  London,  Viscount  Newport,  eld- 
est son  of  Uie  Eazl  of  Bradford,  toGeorgina 
Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moncrieff,  bart.  of  Moncrieff,  county  of 

Perth 10.   At  Arbroath,  Peter  Biown, 

Esq.  late  of  Bombay,  to  Mary,  third  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  George  Gleig,  minister  of 
the  gospel  there. — 12.  At  St  Mary's,  Lam- 
beth, James  William  Wallack,  Esq.  of  the 
Theatre-royal,  Drurv-Lane,  to  Geoc^ana 
Susanna,  cbughter  of  John  Johnstone,  Esq. 
of  the  same  theatre.— At  Edinburgh,  Mx 
Gilbert  Handyside,  Inveresk,  to  Mary  Anne, 
daughter  of  Mr  Duvid  Murray,  sen.  Calton- 
hilL— IS.  At  the  house  of  Richard  A.  Os- 
wald, Esq.  CUuremont  Place,  Glasgow,  Wil- 
liam, yoimgest  son  of  the  Ute  Wilham  Stir- 
ling,  Esq.  of  Kier,  obtain  in  the  King's 
dragoon  guards,  to  Mary,  second  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Anderson,  Esq.  banker  in 
London.— 16.  At  Redcastle,  Lieutenant 
Donald  M*Lean,  16th  Foot,  to  Catharine, 
dauffhtef  of  Major  Wilson,  Ute  of  Pol- 
maily.— Sir  Charles  Egleton  Kent,  bait,  id 
Lady  Sophia  LygoDj  ristcr  of  the  Earl  of 
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Benichimp.— 17.  At  61eiiftachaii»  Captam 
juliii  Campbdl,  9l8t  regiment,  to  Elixa* 
beth,  daugbter  of  die  deceaaed  John  Ste- 
vcBion,  Em.  of  Glenfeadian. — 19.  At  Dun- 
dee,  Mr  Vniyam  Ellett,  merchant,  to  Mias 
EJiaabetfa  Wat80iL-.23.  At  Hawick,  the 
Ref.  Robert  Shaw,  miniftter  of  Ewes,  to 
Maiy,  daughter  of  the  Re?.  William  H. 
MoDcrieff,  miniater  of  Annan  84.  In 
Scdeby  Chuzcfa*  Andrew  Hamilton,  Esq. 
mcrehant,  Leitfa,  to  Aaies,  second  dau^ter 
of  Rowland  Pawcett  of  Scalel^  Castle,  Esq. 
Cmnberiaad.— — At  Edinbm^,  the  Rev. 
Fatrick  Macvicar,  one  of  the  mimsteis  of 
Dundee,  to  Mrs  Dymocke,  reHct  of  the  late 
Rev.  James  Dymocke.— 87.  At  Edinbuigli, 
Robert  Henderson,  Esq.  of  Chapelhope,  to 
Miss  Isabella  Soott,  daughter  of  the  kte  Mr 
William  Soott^  fiumcr  in  Single — At  Pease- 
bank,  James  Brace,  Esq.  of  Bioomhill,  to 
Mari^sret,  eldest  daughter  of  Dt  Robert 
Whitehead,  physician,  Hamilton.— 31.  At 
Laurieston  Place,  Allan  Buchanan,  Esq. 
mercfaaot  in  Glasgow,  toGrace,  third  daugh- 
ter of  Mr  John  drombie,  dyer. 

DEATHS. 

Juae  18.  At  Calcutta,  Mi^  James  Gor- 
don of  die  15th  regiment  of  natiye  infimtry, 
deputy-adjatant-g^neral  at  that  presidency. 

At  Salianmpoor,  in  the  East  Indies,  in 
July  last,  Mr  Crichton  Ramsay,  of  the  Ben- 
gal medical  establishment,  aged  30  years. 

Angutt  87.  At  Madras,  James  B.  Pen- 
der, M.  D.  surgeon  in  the  service  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company,  son  of 
Thflmas  Pender,  6omptroller  of  ms  Majes- 
ty's scamp-duties. 

SepL  15.  At  Coolbariak,  near  Dinapore, 
James  Robertson,  Esq.  surgeon  in  the  Ho- 
nourable East  India  Company's  serrioe  on 
the  Bengal  establishment,  son  of  the  late 
John  Robertson,  Esq.  commissary  of  Peebles. 

€kL  83.  Mr  John  M«Ewen,  pbnter, 
Mount  Pleasant,  Trinidad. 

I}ec.  87.  At  Demenra,  Mr  Alexander 
Gentle,  third  son  of  the  late  Mr  Alexander 
Gentle,  Dunkdd. 

JatL  la  AtJamaica,m  Hanover  parish, 
Mr  James  M*Kechney,  surgeon,  son  of  the 
Rev.  W.  M*Kechney,  Mundbui^,  in  the 
8ad  year  of  his  age.— -15.  At  St  Mary's, 
Jamaica,  Alexander  Macdowall  Grant,  se- 
cond aon  of  David  Macdowall  Grant,  Esq. 

of  Arndilly. ^87.  At  Balek>ch,  the  Rev. 

William  Aibuckle,  minister  of  the  parish  of 
Uist. 

Feb.  14.  At  the  Retreat,  Emma,  the  in- 
ftnt  dan^ter  of  Alexander  H.  Hamilton, 
Esq.  of  Hullenhurst,  in  the  county  of  Ayr, 
and  of  the  Retreat,  in  the  county  of  Devon. 
— 1&  At  MiddlqpU,  near  Moffat,  William 
Ewart  of  AMershaw,  Esq.— At  Kirkwall, 
Jsmes  Riddodi,  Esq.  of  Caiiston.— 17.  At 
Aberdeen,  Lieutenant  Richard  English, 
R.  N.— la  At  Glasgow,  Mr  John  Mac- 
arthnr,  iron-merchant— 19.  At  his  father's 
bouse^  in  the  81st  year  of  his  age,  WiUiam, 
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eldest  son  of  Matthew  Poole,  Esq.  M.D. 
Waterford,  Ireland.— At  Kilwhanidy,  John 
Martin,  Esq.  of  Kilwhanidy.— At  Aberdeen, 
Mr  John  Wilson,  manufacturer,  in  the  67th 
year  of  his  age.— 81.  At  Pehzance,  if  Ccra^ 
wall,  William  Pearson,  writer  in  Glasgow. 
—88.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Napier, 
one  of  his  Majesty^s  housdiold  trumpeters 
for  Scotbmd.— At  Loak,  Mr  James  Duff, 
and  on  the  85th,  Mrs  Jean  Bisset,  his 
spouse ;  the  former  in  the  78th,  and  the 
latter  in  the  73d  year  of  her  age.  This 
venerable  couple  were  interred  in  the  same 
grave,  after  having  been  married  58  years. 
—At  Dykehead,  Helen  Williamson,  spouse 
to  William  Thomson,  dder,  in  the  parish 
of  Tweedsmuir.  They  had  lived  about  54 
years  in  the  manned  sute,  and  their  united 
ages  amount  to  164 ;  and  a  most  smgidar 
occurrence  is,  that  during  the  whole  of  that 
long  period,  they  never  had  a  death  in  their 
fiumly,    although  they  have  had  several 

children. 83.  Miss  Margaret  Northesk 

Lindsay,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late  Jas 

Undsav  Carnegie,  Esq.  of  Bcysack. At 

Morrishill,  Mis  Barbara  Sheddan,  wife  of 

John  Sheddan,  Esq.  of  Morrishill At  his 

house  in  New  Street,  Edmbuigh,  Captain 
Edwin  Horsburgh,  one  of  ^e  Minden  he- 
roes, aged  88  years.— 85.  Lieut-Colonel 
George  Robertson,  kite  of  the  Canadian  fen. 
dbles.— At  Geneva,  Robert  Whyte  Melville, 
Esq.  of  Strathkinness. — Jane,  wife  of  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Easton,  minister  of  Kirrie- 
muir.— 16.  At  his  house  in  Union  Place, 
Aberdeen,  Sir  William  Seton  of  Pitmedden, 
btft  aged  71.— 88.  At  his  house.  Castle 
Hin,  Edinburgh,  Mr  John  Brysson,  music- 
seller.  Bank  Street— At  her  house,  St  John's 
Hill,  Edmbuigh,  Miss  Isabella  Hutton  of 
Slighs  Houses,  aged  95  years.— At  Edin- 
bux^,  Mr  Peter  Diysdale,  writingmaster. 
March  S.  At  Musselbuigh,  Mary  Rich- 
ardson, spouse  of  Mr  Thomas  Thomson, 
candlenaaker  and  tobacconist — 4.  At  Perth, 
Mr  Robert  Gny,  glover ;  and  on  the  5th, 
Mrs  Jean  Gny,  wife  of  John  Monteath, 
sui]^eon.— 5.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Silvester 
Doig,  bookseller.— At  Mame  of  Eastwood, 

Mr  John  Givan,  aged  83. At  Dundee, 

Miss  Isabella  Anderson,  daughter  of  the  late 
David  Anderson,  Esq.  of  Balgay.— 6.  At 
Cockenxie,  near  Prestonpans,  Mr  George 
Swai^  baker,  much  regretted.-.— At  Tun- 
bridge  Wdls,  John  Viscount  Kelbume, 
eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Glassow,  aged  88. 
—At  his  seat,  Gawthoipe  Hall,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Lancaster,  Robert  Shuttleworth,  Esq. 
--^t  Invnkeithing,  in  the  68d  year  of  his 

age,  Mr  Peter  Miller. f.  At  Stirling 

CasUe,  D.  J.  French,  Esq.  Ordnance  store- 
ke«9er.— William  Gray,  Esq.  of  Heathrey 
HatL— &  In  Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  Lon- 
don, the  Hon.  J.  A.  Stewart  Wortley  Mac- 
kenzie.— At  Leith,  Mr  Alexander  Christie, 
ironmonger. — At  Garry  Cottage,  Perthshire, 
James  George,  the  infant  son  of  Colonel 
Macdonnel  of  Glengarry,  in  the  fburth  week 
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of  his  age.— At  Edinbtliglif  Agnes  Blaclde 
Httdie,  daughter  of  Ralph  Haidie,  wziter, 
Brown*8  Square,  aged  five  yeais^— ^t  Ar- 
broath, Mr  Alexander  Louaon,  writer  in 
A^ra^— At  the  manse  of  Montmail,  in 
tKWn  year  of  her  age,  Elizabeth  Lawson, 
spouse  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  D.D.— • 
9.  Charles,  youngest  son  of  Mr  Geoige 
Henderson,  Hunuywood.— — ^t  Bwedees, 
near  Langhohn,  Mr  Hugh  Scott.— 10.  John 
Drysdale,  late  surgeon  in  the  Honourable 
East  India  Company*s  service,  Bombay  es- 
tablishment—At AmistoQ  House,  Mr  Tho- 
mas Lamb  of  the  Exchequer.^11.  At  Glas- 
gow, John,  the  infant  son  of  Mr  James 
Denholm  of  the  Gla^w  Academy.— >13. 
Suddenly,  at  her  mower's  house  m  Dublin 
Street,  Edinburgh,  Miss  Elizabeth  Smail, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  deceased  John  Smail, 
Esq.  of  Overmains,  Berwickshire.— At  Cun- 
ninghamhead,  Mrs  Snodgrais,  spouse  of 
Neil  Snodgrass,  Esq.  of  Cunninghamhead. 
—At  Gremock,  Mr  John  Murray,  aged  73, 
late  engineer.— At  No  94,  Strand,  London, 
Lieutenant  Charles  Madaren,  late  of  the 
42d  regiment,  or  Royal  Highlanden,  of  a 
pretracted  illness,  from  the  wounds  which 
ne  received  at  the  battle  of  Toulouse.  He 
was  a  native  of  Edinburah«— At  Pedbles, 
Miss  Elizabeth  Dick,  aged  94,  daughter  of 
the  late  Rev.  Mr  James  Dick,  one  of  the 
ministers  of  Glasgow.— At  Williamheld, 
Newhaven,  Harriet,  wife  of  John  MunddQ, 
lieutenant,  R.N — 14.  At  Brechin,  in  the 
97th  year  of  her  age,  Mrs  M.  Pergusson, 
relict  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Patrick  Tumbull, 
late  minister  of  the  gospel  at  Strickathro.— 
15.  At  Edinburgh,  Hector  MacneiU,  Esq. 
well  known  to  the  literary  world  as  the  au- 
thor of  "  Will  and  Jean,**  and  other  justly 
popular  productions.- At  Gayfidd  Square, 
£dinbuxgh,^Mar7,  second  daughter  of  Hen- 
ry Porteous,  Esq.  Honourable  East  India 
Company's  service,  St  Helena.— At  Leith, 
Mr  Alexander  Neilson  Lamb,  solicitor  and 
procurator-fiscal  there.  At  her  house  in 
New  Street,  Edinbur;^,  Miss  Margaret 
Donaldson — 16.  At  Edinburgh,  Sir  John 
Stirling  of  Glorat,  bart— At  Willow  Bank, 
Mrs  Hailey,  dai^ter  of  John  Laird,  Esq. 
Greenock. — Suddoily,  at  Keith,  Banffshire, 
from  the  bursting  of  a  blood-vessel.  Major 
Peter  Grant,  late  of  the  92d  regiment,  or 
Gordon  HighUnders.  His  zeal  for  the  ser- 
vice induced  him  to  join  the  aimy  in  Flan- 
ders  in  1793,  as  a  volunteer.  His  services 
having  been  noticed  by  the  Marquis  of 
HuQtly,  his  lordship  appointed  him  to  his 
regiment  upon  its  establishment  in  1794. 
Major  Grant  was  constantly  present  with. 


and  shared  in,  the  many  ^Jlant  ezpknts  of . 
this  distinguished  corps,  in  HoUand,  Egypt, 
and  in  the  Peninsula,  &c.  In  the  course  of 
those  severe  confiicCs  he  was  repeatedly 
wounded,  and  was  finally  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  retixing  ftom  the  serviee,  in  eonse* 
quenoe  of  losmg  a  1^  by  a  cannon  ball  in 
Spain.  Major  Grant  was  much  esteemed 
bvhis  brother  oflken  and  all  who  knew 
lum,  on  account  of  the  strict  honour  and 
manly  frankness  which  eminendy  distin- 
guished his  chanMrter.  To  his  relations  be 
was  generous  and  kind.  He  was  in  his 
49di  year,  and  was  of  the  family  of  r«flMsft. 
gonm^  in  Strathspey. — 19.  At  EdinbuiiB^, 
Mr'J6hn  Broadfbot,  student  of  divinity— 
At  Bdfield,  Miss  Duncan.— SO.  At  tfat 
Cairn  of  Lodiryan,  Lieutenant  James  Adair, 
royal  navy,  son  of  Thomas  Adair  of  Genoch» 
Esq.  clerx  to  the  signet— At  Glasgow,  after 
a  short  illness,  Mr  James  Denholm,  of  the 
Glasgow  Academy,  aged  45^  Mr  Denholm 
was  author  of  the  **  History  of  Glasgow,** 
and  several  other  estimable  works.— 82.  At 
Edinbuigh,  Mr  James  Bruce,  merchant.'— 
83.  At  Greenock,  Jdin  Kippen,  Esq.  in  the 
76th  year  of  his  Me.— 84.  At  Prior*s  Lynn, 
Dumfries-shire,  Jane,  second  daughter  of 
the  late  Captain  Maxwell,  aged  19.— At 
Dundee,  Mrs  Prands  Sievwii^t,  aged  75, 
mudi  regretted.— .85.  At  E&iburSi,  Mr 
David  Low,  late  of  Dundee,  aged  95.  Hia 
wife  died  two  years  ago,  aged  84,  after  hav- 
ins  lived  tqgetaer  65  years.— At  Roxburgh 
PUioe,  Mrs  Jane  Macnab,  relict  of  Walter 
Mae&rlan,  Esq.  Ledard. 

Laie^f— 'At  nis  house  in  South  Audley 
Street,  the  Honourable  Sir  George  Qcdceley, 
K^G.CB.  admiral  of  the  white,  and  admiral 
and  oommander-in-diief  of  the  Portuguese 
navy,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.— At  Air- 
drie  House,  in  the  88th  year  of  hef  a^. 
Miss  Aitchison  of  RochsoUoch  and  Airdne. 
— At  Broompark,  Mrs  Baird,  relict  of  James 
Baird,  Esq.  of  Broompark. — In  the  island 
of  Dominica,  at  the  age  of  19,  Mr  Alexander 
Carlyle  Grierson,  surgeon,  only  surviving 
son  of  the  Rev.  R.  Grierson,  Nicolson  Street, 
EdinburglL— — At  Berwidc  House,  Lady 
Catherine  Frances  Fieldin||,  sister  of  the 
Earl  of  Denbigh.— At  Gibraltar,  Joseph 
Larcom,  Esq.  late  a  captain  in  his  Majesty *s 
navy,  and  naval  commissioner  of  the  island 
of  Malta. — At  an  advanced  age,  Mr  Wal- 
dron,  an  old  and  respectable  member  of  the 
theatrical  profession— In  the  hospital  of 
Namur,  aged  109,  Maria  Chariotte  Cario. 
She  preserved  to  die  last  moment  all  her 
mental  fiuodties,  had  a  great  appetite,  and 
never  was  ilL 
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OBSCUPTIOK  OF  THB  f  ATXNT  KA« 
LXIDOtCOPX,  INYXNTXD  BY  SB 
BXBWfTBB. 

Thb  Kaleidosoope  if  an  instrument 
noendy  invented  b^  Dr  Brewster,  for 
the  pupote  of  creating  and  exhibiting 
an  infinite  Taiietjr  of  beautiful  forma. 
The  name  is  denved  ftom  the  Greek 
wonla»  mmXHf  heamUfiiir-'uUtt  aform 

Hub  instrument,  in  its  simplest 
Ann,  oonaists  of  two  reflectiQg  planes, 
made  either  of  newvibie  glass  or  spec- 
ulum metal,  ground  perfectly  flat,  and 
highly polidied.  The  plates  maybe  of 
any  length,  but  that  which  is  most  oon- 
fenient  will  be  found  to  be  fixmi  6  to 
10,  or  12  indies.  Their  breadth  should 
be  about  8  or  9  tenths  of  an  inch  when 
the  length  is  6  inches,  but  the  breadth 
ihould  increase  with  the  leiu;th,  in 
order  to  have  the  aperture  of  the  same 
angolar  mu^tude.  Two  of  the  edges 
of  these  reflectors,  after  the^  are  care- 
fully ground  to  a  straight  Ime  by  the 
finnt  emary,  and  fireed  from  all  rough- 
ness and  imperfection,  are  placed  to- 
gether, by  a  particular  contrivance,  in 
audi  a  manner,  that  their  inclination, 
or  the  angle  which  they  form,  is 
exactly  an  even  aliquot  part  of  a  drde, 
or  a  4th,  6th,  8th,  10tti,.18th,  Uth, 
16th,  18th,  20th,  &c  part  of  360^ 
When  the  plates  sre  thus  fixed  in  a 
faraas  tube,  and  the  eye  placed  at  one 
end  of  than,  it  will  perceive  a  circular 
field  of  view,  composed  of  as  many 
luminoua  sectors  as  the  number  oif 
times  that  the  angle  formed  by  the  re- 
flectors 18  contained  in  360^  These 
sectors,  excepting  the  one  seen  by 
direct  vision,  and  constituting  the  an- 
gular aperture  of  Uie  plates,  are  a 
series  of  images  of  this  aperture,  form- 
ed by  suoceasive  refleuons  between 
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the  indined  reflectors.  The  images 
finmed  by  one  reflexion  Hnxa  each  of 
the  plates,  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
direct  imerture,  and  are  inverted  im- 
ages of^that  aperture;  the  next  two 
images,  formed  by  two  reflections,  are 
images  not  inverted,  and  soon  throu|^ 
out  the  whole  series,  every  two  direct 
images  being  separated  by  an  inverted 
one. 

From  these  observations  it  will  be 
seen,  that  the  Kalddoscope  is  not  an 
instrument  which  produces  beautifbl 
fiirms  by  the  mulHpUc^um  of  single 
firms  ;  for  it  is  demonstrable,  that  a 
symmetrical  and  beautiful  pattern  can- 
not be  produced  bv  the  repetition  of 
any  single  form;  anaif  itwereposdUe 
to  construct  a  multii>lying  gliuBs  with 
mathematical  perfection,  and  free  of 
all  the  prismatic  colours,  it  would^  be 
impossible  to  produce  with  it  an  ar« 
rangement  of  simple  fbrms,  marked 
with  mimetiy  and  beauty.  The 
prindple  of  the  Kdddoscope  therefore 
18,  to  produce  symmetry  and  beau^ 
by  the  creation  and  subsequent  multi- 
pucatM>n  of  compound  forms,  each  of 
which  is  composed  of  a  direct  and  an 
inverted  image  of  a  simple  finrm. 

The  tube  which  holds  Uie  reflectiqg 
plates  moves  in  another  tube,  and  upon 
the  outer  end  of  this  last  tube  is  placed 
a  brass  cell,  or  cap,  for  reodving  a  series 
of  o^ect-plates,  containing  namnents 
of  di&rently  odoured  glass,  and  other 
BubBtanoes^  placed  at  random.  When 
one  of  these  olgect-plates  is  pushed 
into  the  cell,  the  ceU  is  ph^ea  upon 
the  end  of  the  outer  tube,  and  the  in- 
ner tube  pushed  in  as  flu:  as  it  will  go. 
The  instrument  bein^  hdd  in  one 
hand,  the  odl  oontainmg  the  obiect- 
plate  18  moved  round  by  the  other; 
and  the  eye  of  the  observer  being  placed 
at  the  nanow  end  of  the  tube/he  will 
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obeerye  tlie  irregular  masses  of  col- 
our arranged  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
forms,  mathematically  symmetrical^ 
and  highly  pleasing  to  the  eye. 

''  If  the  object  is  put  in  motion » 
the  combination  of  images  will  like- 
wise be  put  in  motion,  and  new  forms 
perfectlv  different,  but  eoually  sym- 
metrical,— will  suocessiTeijr  present 
themselves^  sometimes  vanishmg  in 
the  centre^— wmetimes  emerginc  from 
it,  and  sometimes  playing  around  it  in 
double  and  opposite  oscillations.  When 
the  object  is  tinged  with  different  col- 
ours, the  most  beautifUl  tints  are  de- 
veloped in  succession,  and  the  whole 
figure  delights  the  eye  by  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  form,  and  the  brilliancy  of 
its  colouring."* 

The  effects,  of  which  we  have  given 
a  general  description,  obviously  arise 
fix>m  the  inversion  and  subseauent 
multiplication  of  every  object  placed 
before  die  angular  aperture,  or  the 
luminous  sector  seen  oy  direct  vision, 
and  firom  the  perfect  junction  of  all 
the  refiected  imases.  When  the  ob- 
ject is  moved,  ttie  inverted  images 
all  seem  to  move  in  an  opposite 
direction,  while  the  images  not  in- 
verted move  in  the  same  direction 
with  the  object ;  and  from  these  op- 
posite motions,  as  well  as  from  the 
entrance  of  new  objects,  by  the  revo- 
lution or  the  direct  motion  of  the  ob- 
ject-plate, arises  that  endless  variety 
of  forms  which  aflfords  so  much  grati- 
fication to  the  eye. 

In  the  preceoing  form  of  this  in- 
strument, the  object  must  necessarily 
be  placed  dose  to  the  end  of  the  re- 
flectors; for  if  it  is  removed  from  this 
position,  the  symmetry  is  destroyed, 
and  the  deviation  fh>m  a  symmetrical 
form  increases  as  the  distance  of  the 
olject  from  the  reflector  increases. 
The  use  of  the  instrument  is  therefore 
limited  to  objects  which  can  be  held 
doee  to  the  reflector. 

This  limitation,  however,  has  been 
removed,  and  the  use  and  appUcation 
of  the  instrument  indefinitely  extend- 
ed by  an  optical  contrivance.  A  lens 
of  a  wort  focal  length  is  placed  on  the 
object  end  of  the  outer  tube,  and  the 
inner  tube  is  drawn  out  till  the  image 
of  oljects,  whatever  be  their  distance, 
fidls  exactly  on  the  outer  ends  of  the  re- 
fiectors.  When  this  is  the  case,  these 
objects  will  be  arranged  into  the  most 
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beautifld  and  symmetrical  forms,  in 
the  same  manner  as  if  they  had  been 
reduced  in  size,  and  actually  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  reflectors.  In  this  way 
every  object  in  nature  may  be  intro- 
duced into  the  mctuie  formed  by  the 
instrument,  and  the  observer  will  de- 
rive a  new  and  endless  source  of  en- 
joyment by  the  creation  of  pictures 
from  natural  objects,  whether  animate 
or  inanimate.  The  leaves  and  petals 
of  flowers,  the  foliage  of  trees,  grass 
mixed  with  flowers,  the  currents  of  m 
river,  moving  insectS)  a  blazing  fire> 
are  objects  wnich  never  fail  to  delight 
the  eye  by  the  new  creations  wMch 
they  afford. 

The  Kaleidoscope,  in  its  popular 
form,  has  been  manu&ctured  with 
much  taste  hj  Mr  Philip  Carpenter, 
optician  in  Birmingham,  and  by  Mr 
John  Ruthven  of  Edinburgh,  to  whom 
the  publiQ  is  already  indebted  for  the 
ingenious  printing  and  copying  presses 
with  which  he  has  enricned  the  arts. 
It  generally  consists  of  two  tiihes,  a 
lens,  six  object- platrs,  one  of  whidi  is 
left  empty  tor  new  ol]!Ject8,  and  a  cell 
for  containing  them.  Some  of  them 
are  made  witnout  the  drawer  tube  and 
the  lens,  and  others  with  stands,  and 
a  spore  tube  which  forms  a  different 
pattern. 

When  the  Kaleidoscope  is  intend- 
ed for  sdentific  purposes,  it  requires 
to  be  made  in  a  difl&rent  form,  with 
contrivances  for  varying  the  inclina* 
tion  of  the  reflectors.  The  instrument, 
with  these  contrivances,  has  been  made 
with  great  skill  by  Mr  Bate,  an  inge- 
nious optician  in  London.  The  re- 
flectors are  made  of  the  finest  speeulum 
metal,  of  such  a  composition  that  it 
is  incapable  of  tarnishing.  The  edges 
of  these  metallic  refiectors  are  a4]Tist- 
ed  with  great  nicety  to  the  axes  of  the 
rings  that  Support  them,  so  that  they 
are  made  to  form  any  angle  firom  0* 
to  90°. 

As  the  Kaleidoscope  is  of  the  great- 
est use  in  the  ornamental  arts,  parti- 
cularly to  carpet  and  lace  manufac- 
turers, calico  printers,  architects,  pa- 
per stainers,  ornamental  painters,  jew- 
ellers, carvers  and  gilders,  workers  in 
stained  glass,  &c.  its  adaptation  to  their 
purposes  has  been  attended  to,  and  the 
instruments  are  occasionally  furnished 
with  a  stand,  in  order  that  the  pattern 
may  be  fixed  whilst  the  artist  is  en- 
gaged in  copying  it  They  are  also 
rendered  capable  of  being  used  with 
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Dr  WoUiBtoii'B  Camera  Ludda,  in  or- 
der that  those  who  are  not  Me  to 
wpj  the  patterns  with  perfect  oorrect- 
neas,  may  thus  he  enabled  to  do  it 
with  &dlity  and  accuracy. 

When  the  inatrument  is  thus  con* 
fltnieted,  the  painter  may  introduce 
the  very  colours  which  he  is  to  use, 
the  jeweller  the  gems  which  he  is  to 
amnge>  and  in  general  the  artist  may 
apfdy  to  the  instrument  the  materials 
whidi  he  is  to  embody,  and  thus  form 
the  most  accurate  opinion  of  their  ef- 
ftct  when  combined  into  an  ornamental 
pattern.  When  the  Kaleidoscope  is  ap- 
plied in  this  manner,  an  infinite  variety 
of  patterns  is  created,  and  the  artist  can 
select  such  as  he  considers  most  beau- 
tiftd  and  most  suited  to  the  nature  of 
lus  work.  After  a  knowledge  of  the 
principle  and  powers  of  the  instru- 
ment haa  been  acquired  by  a  little 
prsctioe,  he  will  be  able  to  give  any 
daancter  to  the  figure  that  he  pleases, 
and  he  may  even  create  a  series  of  dif- 
&rent  patterns,  all  rising  out  of  one 
another,  and  returning  again,  by  simi- 
lar gradations,  to  the  first  of  the  series. 
Jb  Si  diese  cases  the  pattern  is  per- 


fectly symmetrical  round  a  centre,  or 
all  the  sectors,  or  images  of  the  aper- 
ture, are  exa<^y  alike,  with  this  dif- 
lerenoe  only,  that  ever^  alternate 
sector  is  inverted ;  but  this  symmetry 
may  be  altoed,  for  after  the  pattern  is 
drawn,  it  maybe  reduced  into  a  square, 
a  triangular,  an  elliptical,  or  any  other 
form  that  we  choose.  The  instruments 
are  sometimes  made  to  give  annular 
patterns,  and  straight  patterns  for  bor- 
doB. 

If  it  is  required  to  introduce  a 
fiower,  a  leaf,  a  statue,  or  any  other 
olgcct  which  is  tod  laige  to  be  seen 
through  the.aperture,  we  have  only  to 
use  the  lens,  and  place  the  object  at 
such  a  distance  that  the  image  of  it, 
filmed  by  the  lens,  is  sufficiently  small 
to  be  admitted  into  the  aperture. 

In  consequence  of  the  popularity  of 
this  instrument,  it  has,  we  imaer- 
atand,  been  pirated  in  London  by  in- 
dividuals who  are  entirely  ignorant  of 
its  principles  and  construction,  and 
who  have  imposed  upon  the  public  a 
wretched  imitation  of  the  original, 
pwonsing  none  of  the  properties  which 
are  essentially  necessary  to  the  pro- 
duction of  baiutiftd  and  symmetri<»l 
fivma.  These  piracies  have  been  car- 
ried on  with  such  dexterity,  that  in 
ases  the  purchaser  obtains  one 


half  of  the  instrument  in  one  shop, 
and  the  other  half  in  another ;  but 
this  unprecedented  invasion  of  private 
property  has  been  discountenanced  by 
all  the  eminent  London  opticians  witn 
a  liberality  and  disinterestedness  which 
might  have  been  expected  from  that 
respectable  body;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  public  will  be  equally 
disposed  to  discourage  such  unjustifi* 
able  aggressions.  Monopolies  are  no 
doubt  in  many  cases  evils  that  ought 
to  be  avoided ;  but  in  this  country,  a 
patent  is  the  only  reward  which  is  giv- 
en for  mechsnical  inventions,  and  for 
new  processes  in  the  arts ;  and  we  do 
hot  see  why  the  inventor  of  a  niai»hine 
should  not  derive  the  same  advantages 
from  his  labours  that  every  aumor 
does  from  his  writings. 

Those  who  wish  for  further  infor« 
mation  respecting  the  Kaleidoscope^ 
may  consult  the  printed  description 
of  it  which  accompanies  the  patent 
instrument,  an  ingenious  paper  on 
the  Kaleidoscope  in  Thomson's  Annalg 
of  Phihiophy^  voL  XL  written  by 
Peter  Roget,  M.D.  F.R.8.,  and  a 
Treatue  on  ike  Principles  of  the  JTo- 
leufoscope,  and  its  Applicatitm  to  the 
numerous  branches  of  the  fine  and  use^ 
ful  Arts,  which  will'aoon  he  pubUahed 
by  Dr  Brewster. 


ON  TEUTH. 

J%e  Rcuerk  qf  an  EnihmskuL 

The  purposes  of  life  are  so  various, 
and  its  powers  so  limited,  that  the 
mind  can  scarcely  reflect  upon  its  state, 
without  discerning  at  once  a  vast  in- 
adeguacy  of  the  existence  it  carries  on, 
to  the  requisitions  under  which  that 
existence  is  held,  and  without  feeling  a 
nothingness  in  that  nresent  instant  in 
which  the  fbrm  of  its  existence  is 
brought^  as  in  a  concentrated  image, 
before  its  inspection.  What  follows  ? 
Either  the  mind  gathers  up  all  the 
consciousness  of  its  strength  and  of  its 
destination,  and,  with  violent  commo- 
tion of  its  powers,  believes  and  wiUs 
a  greater  future,— or  it  submits  itself 
patiently  to  the  seeming  constitution 
of  a  frail  nature,  contented  to  know 
that  it  shaU  go  on  hereafter  as  it  has 
gone  on  hitherto : — And  so  life  passes. 
And  is  this  all?  Is  this  plausible  hu- 
mility of  self-knowledge,  which  suits 
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80  bappily  the  indolent  virtue  of  the 
world^  and  squares  so  well  with  the 


On  3VtiM.  ptf^ 

We  all  feel  that  theie  h  a  light  hy 
which  we  must  regulate  onr  lives.  This 


unaspiring  prudence  of  its  wisdom^ —    is  the  common  consenting  belief  of  all 


is  tms  Truth?  And  is  that  sudden, 
violent^  momentary,  grasping  of  a 
prouder  spirit— is  that  illusion— the 
ft)nd  folly  of  presumptuous  self-ig- 
norance, 

•(  lliat  raug^t  at  moimtaiiiB  widi  out- 
stretched arms. 
And  parted  but  the  shadow  wiA  his  hand?" 
Who  shall  give  the  answer  ?  Hie  same, 
division  of  spirit  among  men,  which 
has  divided  their  conduct,  divides  also 
their  understanding, — and  each  will 
answer  from  his  own  spirit,  as  it  mav 
have  been  enlightened,  or  corrupted, 
or  bewildered,  by  his  past  life,  and 
not  from  inquisition  of  truth.  Though 
perhaps  no  man  ever  feels  with  full 
conviction  that  he  pc^sses  truth, 
yet  every  man,  except  in  his  despair- 
mg  moments,  assures  himself  that  he 
is  near  to  it, — and  perhaps  he  is  so, — 
as  if  there  were  but  a  yA  interposed 
that  he  cannot  put  aside,  Whidi  some- 
times gathers  m  thicker  felds  under 
his  hand,  and  sometimes,  perhiqps 
without  his  endeavour,  parts  for  a  mo- 
ment, and  then  doses  again,  while  he 
is  yet  gaiing. 

Those  who  have  upheld,  as  philoso- 
phical dogmas,  asseverations  of  our  ut- 
ter incapacity  for  truth,  and  have,  for 
their  system  of  nature,  represented  man 
asabeine  bewildering  himself^  hope- 
lessly ana  in  vain,  in  dark  and  inextri- 
cable mazes  of  thought,— -have  spoken 
felsely  to  then:  own  minds,  and  falsely 
to  the  convictions  of  men.  There  b  no 
such  belief  in  the  human  mind :  no 
man,  looking  back  upon  his  own  life, 
whatever  seasons  of  gloom  he  may  have 
known,  can  find  a  &ced  habituu  con- 
sdousness  of  living  on  in  bewildering 
darkness.  That  forlon\  estate  is  not 
known  to  our  natural  1^ :  There  is 
no  place  then  for  sudi  philosophy  in 
nature.  But  there  have  been  men, 
who,  living  according  to  their  own  be- 
lief, in  the  very  light  of  their  minds, 
have  chosen  in  their  pride,  or  been 
otherwise  misled,  to  cast  such  dis- 
heartening illusions  on  the  belief  of 
others,  and  have  given  a  show  of 
truth  to  a  fUse  philosophy,  by  taking 
out  from  the  whole  course  of"^  life  its 
unhappiest  moments,  and  constituting 
into  a  system  of  pomanent  belief,  Uie 
naturally  transient  impressions  of  f^, 
sadness,  suspidion,  lelf^avenion,  «nd 
despair. 


mankind.  No  doubt  their  conoeptiona 
of  truth  are  various.  The  impulse, 
the  instinct  of  nature,  which  urges 
them,  is  the  same  to  alL  But  soon 
variance  b^iins  by  the  divenrit?  of  in- 
dividual bemg.  Each  sees  by  his  own 
light,  and  amidst  his  own  iUuaions. 
Each  views  in  difi^rent  aspect  the 
mysterious,  half-revealed,  unoompve- 
bended  power,  which  is  ever  preaent 
and  ever  remote:  ho  shapes  by  hit 
own  mind  that  undefined  ferm.  Am 
his  heart  suggests — as  his  will  porw 
poses— «s  his  tnought  dares— 4ie  hopes, 
demands,  conodves  truth.  Tliis  he 
does,  not  in  order  to  submit  himself  to 
truth,  but  to  subject  truth  to  himself^ 
to  incorporate  her  power  with  his  own 
life.  Truth,  by  which  he  may  strength- 
en, exalt,  enlarge  his  own  bring,  is 
what  he  seeks ;  not  truth,  ther^bre^ 
awfiil,  authoritative,  and  controlling:, 
but  truth  fettered  and  ministering; 
truth  justifying  himself  to  himsdf— 
soothing  his  pride— licensing  his  pas* 
sions — taking  her  looks,  her  life,  her 
law,  herbdng,  fW>m  himself.  £adi 
man  seeks  truth,  but  eadi  his  own. 
And  hence  is  there  sudi  diversity  in 
all  the  opinions  of  men.  Hence  is  it 
that,  from  the  birth  of  sdence  to  this 
hour,  philosophy  has  so  often  changed- 
her  diape,— that  the  labour  of  one  age 
has  been  to  puU  down  the  fabric  of 
another,  and  to  build  as  perishably 
upon  its  ruins.  Hence  is  it  that  the 
same  original  prindple  of  belief  and 
desire,  ¥rorking  in  tne  minds  of  fd^ 
low-men,  has  so  often  conducted  them, 
not*to  common  participation  in  com- 
mon good,  but  to  fearful  divimon  and 
implacable  hate — ^to  dissensions  of  (pi- 
nion—convulsing life, — when  the  vul- 
gar pasdons  of  men  have  stood  aloof 
and  astonished,  to  see  speculative  in- 
tellect kindle  the  torch,  and  forge  the 
sword,  to  aim  the  bands  of  common 
war. 

Eadi  man  believes  that  he  deaiM 
and  seeks  truth,  that  in  part  he  knows 
it,  and  in  part  subjects  the  course  of 
Mb  life  to  that  knowledge.  But  when 
he  bends  his  mind  thitherward,  he 
brings  it,  such  as  it  is,  unpurified,  un- 
chasdsed,  full  of  illudons  of  its  own 
cherishing.  Is  it  wonderfUl  then,  if 
men,  thus  making  endeavour,  find  no 
better  success?  u,  under  indtement 
of  a  prindple  which  might  guide  thm 
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to  just  knowledge^  tliej  nuke  deeper 
w»y  into  error}  or  that,  wiA  the 
truth  which  they  find^  and  in  which 
flo  ftr  they  matt  consent,  they  should 
etdi  hiena  enon^  of  separate  error  to 
hold  diem  all  in  variance  with  one 
another? 

What  if  there  be  no  evidence 
kr  truth  hut  that  which  becomes 
apparent  to  each  man  within  him- 
aen,  in  his  own  thou^ts,  in  his  own 
being?  It  is  pos8ible---it  is  not  inoon* 
aatent  with  any  ascertained  nature  of 
our  fiwulties,  to  belieye  that  such 
moat  be  the  evidence  of  truth, — that 
it  must  arise  and  be  fbrraed  within 
the  individml  mind.  If  so,  it  is  in- 
communicable, and  the  inabili^  of 
phikMophy  to  fbmish  it  is  justified. 
The  evidence  of  tradi,-— what  is  it  but 
the  mind's  own  assured  recognition  of 
truth  ?  An  act,  then,  of  consdouaness, 
and  lust,  because  the  state  of  mind  in 
whidi  that  act  ariaea  is  just.  Acts  of 
the  mind,  states,  properties,  or  pow- 
en  which  it  owes  to  its  state, — all 
aeems  to  refer  directly  to  the  mind, 
and  to  nothing  else.  Hie  reception, 
knowledge,  inteUigence,  discernment, 
aequialtion,  production  of  truth;  can 
they  have  any  distinct  origin,  pro- 
perty, casence,  seat,  from  that  assux^ 
ed  recognitk>n  of  truth  whidi  is  its 
own  evidence?  Axe  they  separable  to 
our  apprehensKKi  ?  Have  they  not  al» 
meat  identity  ?  Axe  they  not  all  one 
povfer,  more  or  less  matured,  more 
paaaive,  or  more  in  action  ?  Thi^  glow- 
ing ooDsckiasneaB  of  pure  just  feeling 
in  a  spotless  heart,  is  it  another  truth 
from  that  whidi  is  cafan,  and  bright, 
md  dear,  in  the  vrisdom  diat  has  fhl- 
fiUed  its  years  ?  Is  there  truth,  in  any 
kind,  that  the  nund  can  know,  of 
which  it  must  not  be  the  source  to  it- 
adf  ?  Then  all  we  seek  is  near.  Yet 
so  near,  inseparable,  co-existent,  it 
still  seems  as  if  it  mig^t  not  be  attain- 
ed but  in  long,  slow,  difllcolt,  toil* 
aome  aoouisitioo.  And  is  not  that  also 
poadbler  For  though  the  mind  in 
which  truth  will  spring  is  given  us, 
yet  the  stote  is  not  given  us.  What 
the  growth  shall  be  with  which  that 
mhidiiiust  teem  is  in  our  own  chdoe, 
—is  not  assigned  at  least  in  the  capa- 
dties  of  the  mind,  which  are  free  to 
good  and  ill.  And  if  there  is  aome- 
ttnig  to  be  produced  that  reouires  an 
entire  state  of  adaptation  in  tne  mind, 
'  I  it  not  nrobable  and  reasonable  that 
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required  to  bring  to  eflfect  that  entire 
adaptation?  Much  may  be  demanded 
of  ourselves :  but  time  is  necessary, 
slowly  ftilfiUing  the  processes  of  na- 
ture, and  changing  our  minds  them- 
selves. Could  we  wonder,  if  that 
knowledce,  which  shall  guide  in  in- 
tdlectnal  and  moral  light  the  atqis 
of  our  lives,  be  hard  and  slow  to  be 
won  ?  We  need  feel  no  distrust  ihen, 
BO  anxiety,  no  dejection,  though  our 
first  endeavonxs  reap  litUe  success,*— 
though  the  strong  effint  of  our  aoxila 
be  bafiied, — ^thon^  our  overstrained 
sig^t  find  darkness.  If  strong  will, 
and  powerful  thought,  unite  their 
force  in  vain,  time,  perhaps,  shall 
bring  to  gentle  solicitations  what  they 
could  not  wrest  from  him.  It  is 
desirable,  tllat  knowledge  so  high 
and  ^eat,  in  which  our  spirits  shall 
five  in  light,  which  shall  embrace, 
dierish,  and  sustain  all  our  fiieulties, 
should  be  granted,  not  to  the  will's  in« 
tensest  passion,  nor  to  the  giant  grasp- 
hdgs  of  thought,  but  to  louff-continued 
feithful  deau«,  to  the  patient  love  of 
the  soul.  It  is  yielded  as  a  fruit  to  la«* 
hour — ^not  as  a  spoil  to  power.  It  is 
a  work  growing  to  perfection,  under 
a  diligent  hand  in  Imig  life, — a  form 
of  beanty  slowly  accomplishtng — oon«* 
odved,  beloved,  but  yet  unrwHxed ; 
but  still  softening,  gbwing,  breathing 
more  and  more,  and  its  variouM  beau^ 
still  more  and  more  blending  into  one* 
It  may  fie  within  oursdves;—- where 
else  have  the  wise  of  all  times  ever 
soo^tit?  The  teachers  of  all  nations, 
— -tte  sages  whose  wisdom  has  rested 
upon  the  people  among  whom  ther 
sprung,— hss  become  inooroorated  witn 
ttie  historv  of  man,-— 4ias  flowed  down 
like  a  migntv  river  through  the  regions 
of  time,  rolling  its  cdm  deep  waters, 
fer  ever  a  power  of  life  to  the  eardi, 
thev  have  tdd  us,  where  wisdom  was 
to  be  fbund.  They  drew  fk€m  thdr 
own  deep  spirit  They  have  left  us 
their  lesson  and  their  example.  The 
Ibnntain  which  theyq>ened  wdls  in 
every  breast;  it  springs  like  life  to 
to  eiich  man  within  himadf. 

Look  then  within.    There  dwells 
Uie  life  of  truth ;  there  only  may  it 
be  aouriit    But  how?  What  is  the 
«essr  How  shall  the  poor  doubtii^ 
^uirer,  who  longs  for  truth,  and  ia 
d  to  bend  his  eyes  inward  and  search 
there — ^how  shafl  he  begin  his  uncer- 
tain eventful  search?  Let  him  turn 
time,  an&  more  than  time,  should  be    ugaan  to  the  masters  of  wisdom  I  Let 
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him  ask  of  those  who  have  studied 
her  ways^  to  whose  feet  her  paths  are 
known.  If  they  cannot  save  him  the 
labour  of  the  pursuit, — ^if  they  cannot 
confer  truths — ^lelt  Uiem  aid  him  at 
least  with  Aeir  counsels.  If  they  coi%- 
strain  him  to  enter  the  nerilous  laby- 
rinth, let  them  guide  nim  by  their 
knowledge, — ^let  nim  not  be  lost  in 
the  very  entrance. 

How  shall  he  be^n  ?•— Even  as  he 
must  seek  all  that  is  to  be  found  with- 
in himself,  in  sincerity  of  purpose 
and  simplicity  of  desire.  If  this  be 
not  a  light,  there  is  no  light  for  us. 
We  are  the  offirpring  of  cnanoe,  and 
Ihe  wanderers  of  darkness. 

And  is  this  all  that  philosophy  can 
do  ?  This  all  she  can  teach  ?  When 
her  willing  pupil  looks  up  to  her  with 
reverend  and  supplicating  e^es,  seek- 
iiM^  in  her  countenance  the  light  of  his 
life, — ^isitall  she  will  60,  to  shroud 
her  ftce,  and  turn  her  hand  away,  and 
leave  him  to  himself?  To  throw  back 
the  b^gar  upon  the  resources  of  his 
penury?  Tot  rust  the  benighted  wan- 
derer to  the  guidance  of  his  own  light 
— alas !.  to  his  own  darkness  ? 

True  philosophy  leaves  man  to  him- 
self. And  what  then?  Is  that  to  desert 
him  ?  To  teJU  him  that  what  he  seeks 
from  her  he  brings  with  him, — that  in- 
digent as  he  deems  himself,  he  is  lord 
of  unknown  wealth,— that  for  the 
darkness  of  his  steps  there  is  a  light 
within  himself— a  mysterious  light 
that  waits  but  his  will  to  shine  ?  And 
what  if  she  then  dismiss  him  ?  Shall 
she  not  albt  her  own  favours,  and 
judge  the  measure  of  her  own  bounty  ? 
What  if  she  know  too  well  the  impe- 
tuous spirit,  and  would  but  guard  it 
from  its  own  harm?  She  knows  the 
spirit,  its  powers,  and  its  will;  its 
bounded  powers,  its  illimitable  wHL 
She  knows  that  strong,  impatient,  un- 
governable spirit,  which  will  not  know 
itself.  She  nas  seen  it  from  the  be- 
ginning contending  with  the  limita- 
tions of  nature,  with  the  laws  of  its 
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blindly,  within  her  own  precincts,  haa 
she  seen  it  fight  with  the  fearftil  powers 
it  cannot  overcome.  It  knows  no  awe, 
-—it  will  know  no  subjection.  It  would 
lift  the  veil  of  mystery,— it  would 
pierce  the  doud  that  wraps  invisible 
presence, — ^it  will  tread  on  holy  sround, 
— ^it  will  gather  interdicted  fruit  She 
fears,  when  it  will  not  fear.  There- 
fore  has  she  refused  her  earnest  sup- 
plicant :  She  haa  repelled  a  lawless  or 
vain  desire,  and  turned  back  the  in- 
quirer on  himself.  From  their  dwell- 
ing-places of  peace,  the  quiet  homes 
in  which  nature  had  cast  their  lives, 
her  pUgrims  break  forth,  in  restless 
desire,  to  seek  afar  her  seats  of  in- 
spiration. They  bring  to*  her  shrine, 
in  unquiet  hearts,  their  vain  wild 
wishes,  and  their  eager  daring  solicit- 
ings  of  hidden  power.  For  them,  on 
her  temple's  mnt,  above  its  awiU 
gates,  to  meet  their  approach  and  first 
salutary  gaase,  she  has  inscribed,  in 
pity  and  in  mild  rebuke,  her  only  will- 
ing answer, — her  one  clear  &ithftd 
onude, — ^her  yWi  Si«vr»r.  Let  them 
understand  the  gentle  warning,  and 
bethink  them  ere  they  press  within 
the  sanctuary  to  wrest  nom  her  re- 
luctant 1ms  more  dubious  responses, 
words  dark  with  truth  that  shall  avail 
but  to  confound  them  in  their  own 
illusions. 

She  does  not  leave  him  to.  himself; 
but  thoughtf\illy,  tenderly,  with  gra- 
cious awe,  she  stays  his  forward  impa- 
tient zeal.  In  the  pause  of  suspenoed 
expectation  she  holds  up  for  a  moment 
her  mirror  to  his  sight,  a  mirror  that 
shews  him  the  world  of  her  dominion — 
a  gbrious  world  within  himself.  She 
caUs  back  the  spirit  to  still  self-con- 
sdousness,  revealing  in  it  a  gladness  of 
inward  life, — ^hopes  springing  pure  and 
innocent  fhmi  a  sofiaied  heart.  Genu 
Iv  she  raises  him  whom  she  had  gently 
abashed;  and  then  she  leaves  him» 
to  be  for  ever  after  an  accompanying 
presence  around  his  steps, — ^felt  but 
unbeheld, — ^visiting  his  spirit  with  bid- 
being, — high-gifted  and  high-destin-  den  impulses, — charming;,  with  her 
ed,  yet  foregoing  its  powers,  and  re-    continual  power,  his  varying  life,— «nd 


noundng  its  destination,  to  grasp  at 
impossible  existence.  Shall  she  grant 
to  this  spirit  to  choose  its  own  course, 
its  own  measure  of  knowledge  ?  Shall 
she,  the  guardian  of  the  treasures  of 
truth,  yidd  them  up  but  at  the  chal- 
lenge of  this  invader  ?  Shall  she,  the 
ffiend,  the  tutelary  genius  of  this 
spirit's  self,  aid  it  to  perish  by  its  own 
self-confounding  will?    How  wildly. 


blending,  in  his  heart,  her  power  of 
truth  with  its  own  pure  life  of  inno- 
cence and  peace. 

Is  there  such  a  &voured  pupil  ?  The 
time  shall  come  when  he  shall  be  the 
priest  of  her  temple  and  the  minister 
of  her  dtar, — ^when  aU  her  sanctuary 
shall  be  his  own,  and  ndther  vdl  nor 
doud  shall  intercept  their  perpetual 
communion. 
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But  tliis^  to  118^  is  nothins.  This 
is  not  oar  lot  If  we  shall  know 
truth,  we  must  know  it  portiAlly,  im- 
porfectly,  with  many  mterruptions. 
We  ha^e  heard  another  calL  We  have 
a  necessity  that  we  must  ohey.  We 
have  a  work  to  perform, — a  servitude  to 
he  aooompUshed, — ^ftinctions  to  which 
our  powers  are  hound.  We  have  a 
life  set  hefore  us,  and  the  path  on 
which  we  tread  prescribes  our  stem. 
But  amidst  these  avocations,  unoer 
this  bondage  of  necessity,  and  in  the 
conflict  and  toil  of  life,  we  require 
truth ;  uid  truth,  in  some  degree, — ^to 
some  effect, — to  the  enlaigraient  of 
our  peace,  and  to  som^  acquisition  of 
power,— we  are  able  to  obtain;  and 
the  question  of  moment  to  us  is,  how 
shall  we  begin  to  seek  it  ? 

If  we  are  to  seek  it  within  ourselves, 
it  b  some  encouragement  that  the  field 
of  inquiry  at  least  is  always  at  hand. 
If  all  that  is  required  to  direct  the 
aeaidli  be  dear  purpose  and  pure  de- 
sire, the  means  are  not  difficult  to  the 
undnrstanding,  if  they  should  prove 
so  to^e  wilL 

But  what  does  it  mean,  to  sedc 
truth  within  ourselves  ?  What  truth  ? 
Why,  that  truth  which  all  men  seek  j 
Uiat  truUi,  the  understanding  of  which 
is  wisdom,  and  which,  blended  in 
our  lives,  is  peace,  and  liberty,  and 

rar.  Let  each  man  undentand 
himself.  He  should. know  his 
own  need.  He  remembers  little  of 
the  past,  if  he  has  not  tb  tell  that 
he  has  often  felt  a  fearftd  void  in  life, 
— an  oppressive  existence  of  inexplic- 
able evils, — a  capacity  within  himself 
of  good  that  was  not  to  be  fbund, — 
desires  and  wants  of  something  that 
reality  should  give,  and  does  not  mve. 
He  seeks  therefore  for  something  which 
is  to  satisfy  his  understanding  and  fill 
his  heart, — which  shall  make  sted&st 
his  unstable  life,— bind  together  his 
inconsistent  purposes,— ^ve  deamess 
to  all  the  relations  of  life, — ^harmony 
to  all  the  movements  of  his  mind,— 
unity  to  his  being;  that  truth  which 
shall  be  his  friend^  his  monitor,  saeak* 
ing  to  him  at  every  moment  of  ufe— • 
counselling  him  to  do  and  to  leave  un- 
done. 

We  find  within  ourselves  conflicts, 
tumults,  changes  of  passion,  fluctuat- 
ing thoughts,  desires,  loves,  fears,  joys, 
oppressions  of  sorrow  and  pain,  a  whole 
world  moving  within  oursielves,  in  an- 
swering motion  to  an  external  life.   Is 
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truth  any  thing  that  is  here  ?  I  am  a 
creature  living  to  joy  and  pain.  Do  I 
know  even  what  gives  me  joy  or  pain  ? 
what  gave  them  yesterday  peniaps, 
and  will  give  them  to-morrow  ?  But 
do  I  know  what  my  capadties  are  for 
joy  and  pain  ?  or  what  there  is  in  this 
world  in  which  I  breathe  adapted  to 
fill  them?  in  this  overflowinff  inex- 
haustible world  in  which  I  fed  diat  I 
am  unsatisfied  ?  I  have  a  life  which  I 
fulfil  as  a  slave ;  and  I  have  a  power 
of  life  in  which  I  should  be  sovereign 
and  fi:ee.  What  is  it  ?  and  where  shall 
I  find  it  ?  Surdy  in  mysdf  only,  who 
AM  what  I  desire  to  know.  But  how 
shall  I  direct  my  thought  to  this  in- 

n'  'tion?  Howb^nmyseflorch?  How 
I  lay  hold  upon  tliat  knowledge, 
of  which  thb  inward  life, — my  whole 
complicated,  immeasurable,  unorder- 
ed, unintdligible  life,— <may  furnish 
the  materials  ?  I  know  them, — I  can 
find  them  wdl  in  my  painftil,  passion- 
ate, memory, — I  can  heap  together 
their  incongruous  mass : — ^But  what  is 
the  Dotent  alchemy  to  which  they  diaU 
yield  their  hidden  essence,  and  tareeithe 
up  the  ^e  being  of  truth  ? 

Widun  myself  I  must  seek,  I  can- 
not doubt  it.  ShaU  others  tdl  me 
what  is  there?  Or  if  the  words  of  their 
wisdom  are  borne  bv  my  ear,  what  is 
it  that  shall  arrest  tnem  as  they  pass, 
call  them  down  into  my  heart,  and  be- 
lieve them  ?  but  that  spirit  whidi  is 
sesrching  within,  which  finds  evil  and 
good  that  it  cannot  comprehend,  and 
leaps  as  the  light  darts  in,— that  shews 
it  what  it  sought  ?  Here  let  me  seeL 
But  what  the  process  of  search  must 
be,— or  what  the  firuits  it  shall  gather, 
—or  how  or  when  they  shall  be  yidd- 
ed, — ^let  me  leave  to  cuscovering  time. 
How  should  it  be  understood  by  the 
poor  dark,  wavering,  perplexedj  per- 
turbed b^g,  who  knpws  only  tlutt 
he  is  unsatisfied? 


LETTEa    FBOM    THE    CELEBXATED 
COLIN  M^LAUBIN. 

MB  EDITOB, 

I  SEND  you  an  Original  Letter  firom 
the  celebrated  Colin  MljBxaia,  writ- 
ten at  the  time  he  was  private  tutor  in 
a  gentleman's  family  in  Argyllshire. 
As  the  envdope  is  wanting,  it  does 
not  Mipear  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

N. 
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I  AM  very  sennble  a  oorreBpondence 
ftom  a  most  retired  comer  in  ue  coun- 
try  can  be  of  no  Talue  or  delight  to 
one  ever  midst  the  brightest  and  most 
Improving  Company.  Tho'  I  cannot 
but  have  these  tho^hts,  yet  it  Is  an 
inexpressible  satisfaction  and  relief  to 
me  any  waj  to  communicate  with  the 
place  and  visit  the  Company  I  love  and 
feelingly  wsnt.  I  hope  thorefor  tho'  I 
can  communicate  notning  of  value  to 
you,  yet  you  will  kindly  wellocmie  and 
receive  these  views  and  remembrances 
ofmy  Conner  delights  and  Con^isny.  I 
refresh  myself  with  the  belief,  when  I 
review  tlie  Golden  Dreams  of  Glas- 
gow, that  I  shall  retain  them  in  my 
remembrance,  when  time  has  bi^ht* 
cned  them  and  worn  off  all  the  anxie- 
ties that  mixed  with  them.  The  re- 
membrance of  summer  in  winter,  of 
youthfull  delights  in  dd  age,  of  Para- 
dise after  the  expulsion,  and  knight  er- 
rands in  a  wilaemess  meeting  their 
mistresses,  may  sometjiing  resemble 
my  condition  when  thus  I  norget  a  half 
years  absence  snd  constant  cares  a- 
nongst  strsngers  to  remember  that  ease 
freedom  and  past  delight  I  eigoyed 
thai.  But  to  participate  with  and  un- 
derstand me  il  were  necessary  to  have 
felt  and  known  the  ssme  and  I  believe 
tho'  I  find  Fteople  take  pleasure  to  teQ 
then:  drams,  others  take  no  ddight  in 
hearing  them. 

News  and  affimrs  are  the  most  ordi- 
ttsry  subjects  of  correspondence  and  of 
them  this  country  is  as  barren  as  of 
com  and  ^ent^.  There  is  nothing 
new  here ;  the  hills  stand  and  the  rocks 
•re  piled  up  the  same  way  as  they  <^ 
posed  the  abock  of  the  flood  and  have 
since  suatsined  thro'  ages  of  years  suo- 
eessioQS  of  tempests,  while  under  them 
have  sprung  muntains  and  streams 
that  constantly  ran  with  murmurs  and 
warblings  as  ancient  as  the  world  it- 
self and  have  given  drink  to  far  dist- 
ant derations  of  animals,  while  suc- 
ceeding generations  of  grass  and  woods 
are  nourished  bv  them,  descended  by 
an  exact  lineal  descent  from  that  which 
first  clothed  the  world,  and  at  its  na- 
tivity raised  the  songs  <^  morning 
stars,  and  has  given  food  ance  to  dist- 
ant generations  of  animals  of  as  ancient  ' 
dans  as  the  oidest  Inhabitants.    Thus 

Csee  there  is  nothing  new  or  dianges 
;  for  nature  has  ever  held  an  un- 
disputed and  uninvaded   sway  con- 


stantly  here,  and  in  these  antient  sesnea 
solely  reigns  and  retired  works. 

But  in  the  vsiiaUe  Human  Mind 
we  do  not  want  our  novelties  and 
curiosities.  I  know  you  love  Na- 
tural History  and  that  especiallv  of 
Men  and  Characters.  Since  I  nave 
now  and  in  my  first  Letter  given  some 
account  of  the  place  and  country,  I 
shall  describe  two  very  particvdsr  dia- 
racters  I  have  met  with  in  this  ooun* 
try.  The  one  is  very  serious  the  other 
as  fantastick  and  comicall. 

Some  time  aso  there  served  in  this 
fiuniljr  as  GenUewoman  to  My  Ldy 
Hennett  Canqibell,  a  youQg  woman  of 
the  gayest  simI  most  joriiia  (even  to 
extravagance^  temper  one  can  inuu- 
gine.    She  (as  they  express  it)  with 
her  high  mirth  kept  an  whole  houae 
stirrinff ;  she  had  been  exceeding  ser- 
viceable with  this  temper  to  my  Lady 
in  her  refiige  in  HoUand  wbien  her 
Husband  was  oblidged  to  fly  thither 
after  1685.    Yet  in  these  few  yeara» 
she  has  been  several  times  taken  with 
the  deepest  Uackeat  melancholy  to  that 
d^;ree  that  for  a  long  time  able  would 
not  speak.    She  is  now  under  it,  and 
for  these  two  years  has  not  spoken  to 
any  but  her  Husband  and  very  little 
to  nim  scarce  more  ever  than  yes  or 
no.    I^ie  is  married  to  the  minister  of 
the  Paroch.    She  has  been  ever  lying 
these  two  yesrs  without  any  other 
trouble  almost    Such  influence  has  it 
had  on  her  and  so  killed  her  mind  thai 
last  winter  when  Colonel  Campbell 
(whose  sons  ne  Mr  Butier's  pupils) 
her  Brother  whom  she  particuhrly 
had  loved,  returned  after  many  years 
absence,  she  seemed  insenaiMe  to  him  . 
and  was  nothing  moved  at  the  sight 
of  him.    Some  pretend  'tis  witchcraft 
that  troubles  her  and  others  give  rea- 
sons considering  the  person  and  her 
friends  and  station  I  cannot  well  com- 
municate this  way.    This  temper  runs 
mudi  in  blood,  and  her  Father  who 
was  sn  excellent  minister  here  was 
lyable  to  some  melancholy  damps  and 
sometimes  would  shun  qNsaking  for 
some  weeks.     I  have  insisted  on  this 
because  I  think  it  a  verjr  remarkabk 
experiment  anent  the  passions  and  their 
balance,  considering  ner  change  from 
high  extravagant  chearfullness  to  such 
a  mduicholy;  which  confirms  that 
die  extremes  in  passions  are  moat  easi- 
ly  convertable  and  shews  that  propor* 
t|on  obtains  mudi  in  this  balance.    I 
think  this  horrible  instance  may  be 
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Tke  FwigeFmt^  in  Farti. 
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waMU  to  cauliim  Miinst  the  least  eii^ 
cmin^eiDe&t  of  toat  black  pMuoQ^ 
im dii  I  think  oompany  not  the  aecaiw 
est  remedy  «0UiiBt^  but  nther  the  fill- 
ing the  yaetticies  of  owt  loindB  with 
the  highest  deoee  of  those  noble  aiv- 
dofs  and  aftctions  tothe  goodof  man- 
kind  and  of  doing  good  and  ollant 
actions  whidi  may  enlaige  and  culti- 
vale  and  exalt  onr  minda  and  keep 
them  still  keen  and  bright. 

After  th»  melandioly  aeooont  I  am 
not  diispoeed  to  glTe  a  suitable  relation 
of  the  living  Don  Qnixot  our  Cook 
who  having  travelled  many  parts  oi 
Mmage,  though  bom  in  the  isle  of 
Sky  hm  gathered  some  resl  knowledge 
of  the  world  which  he  in  all  companys 
mixes  with  the  strangest  fietiona  on 
taking  occaskm  to  extoll  some  won- 
drous exploits  of  his  own  which  he  re- 
lates with  that  assurance  and  constan- 
cy and  eagemesB  that  all  think  he  be- 
Ijevea  them  himself  at  least  His  S^ 
mily  he  tells  us  is  372  years  6  moneths 
IS  days  &e«  old.  His  humour  and 
tatt  is  ocmstantly  imaginary  and  so 
fertile  is  his  invention  that  every  day 
some  new  flight  surprises  us:  He 
could  never  read,  yet  the  other  day  he 
seriously  lamented  •  to  me  he  had  got 
a  pair  of  the  finest  spectacles  brdken 
to  him  in  the  kitchen  shortly  after  he 
came  here  andcouldnevergetany  plead- 
ed snd  fitted  him  since  so  that  ne  be- 
lieved he  had  not  read  fbur  times  since 
hi  esme  here ;  yesterday  he  todc  me 
ande  and  after  many  compliments  ix 
my  core  of  his  friend  (my  pupill)  he 
told  me  he  was  about  to  mve  us,  that 
he  needed  not  serve  the  best  in  Bri- 
tain he  had  enough  of  his  own  Hang 
him  if  he  could  not  live  on  iOOO  merks 
i.year.  He  has  got  many  Spanish 
aiTB  about  him  and  bv  his  perpetual 
drinking  and  ranting  I  pelieve  he  does 
dieam  these  things  he  tells  us.  He 
laya  always  he  would  not  lie  for  the 
world;  He  is  the  sport  of  the  country 
and  the  gentlemen  all  think  liim  a 
JewelL  He  is  an  excellent  skillfUU 
co<dc  and  there  is  some  ground  for  the 
great  accounts  he  gives  of  himself  his 
power  and  riches  abroad,  for  we  hear 
that  he  win  esteemed  there  and  valu- 
ed for  his  skill,  having  served  the 
Duke  of  Wittenberg  and  aftowards 
General  Cuningham*  He  married  an 
Irish  gentlewoman  who  is  now  mv 
Ld  Presidents  Stewart  but  she  wiQ 
not  hear  of  him  now.  In  short,  this 
fmveUing  frith  his  drinking  and  the 
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ftnnes  of  brewUig;,  baking  and  cooking 
have  made  him  the  most  fimta8ti(£ 
vain  yet  something  gentle  fellow  ever 
heard  of. 

If  I  did  not  know  you  are  curious 
in  such  characters  I  would  not  have 
insisted  so  long  on  this,  which  I  look 
on  as  a  very  great  curiosity :  there  are 
innumberaole  fii^ta  of  ms  which  are 
only  ridienkms  and  absurd  when  re# 
latol  but  most  diverting  when  hesrd 
from  himself,  such  as  his  exploits,  and 
treasures  in  tuns  of  gold  abroodi  and 
his  flying  ships  with  which  he  would 
flo  to  meet  the  King  of  Swedeland  and 
nis  intimacy  with  the  foreign  Princes. 

I  have  written  to  you  at  this  time 
diiefly  that  I  mig^t  hear  from  you  bv 
thia  ^)od  and  speedy  occssion.  If  it 
be  pleasant  to  me  to  write  it  must  be 
much  more  delightftd  to  hear  frnm 
you  and  I  was  dittwointed  in  my  ex« 
pectations  to  hear  from  you  when  I 
wrote  last.  I  sent  you  about  the  end 
^  Mardi  a  long  Letter  chiefly  on  £n^ 
thttsiasm.  I  blow  not  if  vou  got  it 
If  you  have  I  have  double  oiemand  on 
you.  You  will  excuse  my  confused 
and  inaccurate  way  of  writing,  being 
much  of  the  time  amongst  noise  and 
company.  Wishing  you  sll  health 
andW  and  good  thin^  I  am  sir  your 
Faithful  firiend  &  Humble  Servant, 
Colin  M^aubin. 
Lochgure  May  8  1717. 


THE  FUnCE  FAMItir  IN  TABIS.* 

We  can  imagine  nothing  more  de* 
plorable  than  the  degradation  of  ge* 
nius  by  the  spirit  of  party^  One 
would  think,  that,  to  a  noble  soul, 
there  could  be  little  difficulty  in  pre- 
serving, within  its  inmost  sanctuary, 
undisturbed  and  unstained  by  all 
mean  and  paltry  feelings,  those  primal 
and  miiversal  principles  which  consti- 
tute honour,  virtue,  and  truth*  Ac- 
cordindy,  the  Master  Spirits  of  the 
world  nave,  with  some  flital  excep- 
tions, hspi  high  above,  and  aloof  from, 
the  debasii^  influence  of  psrty.  Those 
mighty  and  gigantic  intellects  that 
have  come  constantly  into  concussions 
during  the  whole  of  their  political 

*  The  Fudge  Family  in  Paiii.    Edited 
by  Thomas  Brown  the  Yoimger,  Author  of 
the  Twopenny  Post^Bag.    8vo.   pp.  16B' 
toDgman,  &«•  London.    1818. 
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The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris. 
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live8>  and  fboght  unth  all  their  nerves 
arid  sinews,  have  ever  preserved  to- 
wards each  other,  personally,  a  digni- 
fied and  mi^jestic  forhearance,— -have 
mutoally  attributed  to  each  other  ho- 
nourable motives  of  action,  and  given 
a  nobler  character  to  their  own  cause, 
by  the  liberality  of  spirit  manifested 
towards  that  of  their  opponents.  That 
•high-minded  courtesy  which  aU  great 
men  observe  towardb  each  other  in 
1^,  is  paid  to  them,  when  they  die, 
t)y  aU  who  have  hearts  to  feel  the 
grandeur  of  the  departed.  Then,  tru- 
Iv,  do  mere  party  feelings  appear  in 
their  native  abjectness.  And  him  who 
c6uld  speak  of  a  great  dead  states- 
man with  bitterness  and  anger,  we  at 
once  know  to  be  a  man  of  a  perverted 
nature,  and  whollv  incapable  of  un- 
derstanding or  feeling  tne  strengdi, 
the  beauty,  or  the  glory,  of  any  great 
cause. 

On  fine  and  elevated  intellects, 
therefore,  party  spirit  can  have  no 
other  effect  than  to  stimulate  and  ex- 
cite. The  sacrifices  are  but  few  and 
mnimportant  which  it  calls  upon  them 
to  make ;  it  never  troubles  the  pure 
well-head  of  their  principles ;  it  may 
occasionally  ruffle  the  waters,  but  it 
never  can  change,  from  its  natural 
channel,  that  stream  of  thought  that 
obeys  a  nobler  law,  and  flows  on  un- 
interruptedly to  a  magnificent  destina- 
tion. 

But  upon  weak  and  ungenerous 
minds,  tne  eiibct  of  party  spirit  is 
most  fataL  Unable  to  grasp  general 
principles,  they  are  pleased  to  seize 
upon  some  petty  prejudice  within  the 
reach  of  their  paltry  understandings ; 
ignorant  of  the  constitutions  of  em- 
mres,  and  of  the  mightjr  events  that 
have  swayed  their  destinies,  they  are 
at  least  knowing  enough  in  the  ephe- 
meral arcana  of  political  scandal ;  un- 
touched by  the  spirit  of  ancient  times, 
thev  feel  not  in  what  trae  grandeur  of 
soul  consists,  yet,  with  blind  pre- 
sumption, decide  dogmatically  on  the 
qualities  of  the  great  men  of  their  own 
day;  without  impulse  to  propel,  or 
star  to  guide,  thev  move  in  the  gales 
of  other  men's  understanding,  and  by 
the  light  that  shines  not  for  them; 
in  the  midst  of  ignorance,  weidcness, 
darkness,  error,  and  insolence,  ihey 
ptt^  their  abject  lives,— judging,  de- 
ciding, condemning,  eulogising,  in 
words  that,  to  the  unsuspicious,  would 
secim  issuing  from  an  oracle,  such  is 
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their  pomp  and  statdiness ;  but  which, 
to  the  wary  and  the  wise,  are  mere 
puppet-sounds,  unproductive  and  un- 
profitable, but  reproduced  everlast- 
ingly and  the  same,  fifom  the  same 
worthless  though  unwearied  machine. 
*  Of  such  persons  every  mat  dty 
contains  "  numbers  numberlesB."  Do 
they  not  swarm  in  every  oofiee-famise  ? 
do  they  not  infest  almost  every  private 
party  of  gentlemen  ?  How  of^  is  the 
genial  flow  of  urbane  and  humane 
conversation  broken  by  the  ally  im- 
pertinence of  some  young  Whig  or 
some  young  Tory?  The  stripUng  to 
whom  nature  may  have  denied  »el- 
ing,  fanc^,  imagination,  she  may  have 
cursed  wiUi  a  tenacious  memory.  He 
has  studied  politics,— be  is  a  party  mtfii 
forsooth.  He  despises  my  Lord  Casde- 
reagh,  and  talks  of  the  Irish  Union, 
and  the  Irish  RebeUion,  and  Martial 
Law,  and  Catholic  Emancipation.  Ly- 
ing anecdotes  take  the  place  of  true 
reasonings;  the  most  outmgeoiis  ab- 
surdities are  quoted  and  believed  from 
newspaper  authority;  fidsehoods  that 
have  been  exposed  to  the  light  of  day, 
and  scattered  to  all  the  winds,  are 
whispered  as  new  and  alarming  se- 
crets ;  the  most  powerfVil  of  his  Ma^ 
jesty's  ministers  is  porhaps  levelled  to 
the  dust  by  some  yeaning  barrister 
bristling  in  the  new  borne  glories  of  a 
rustling  gown  and  a  stiff  periwig  ;  and 
what  is  tke  wit  of  the  Right  Honour- 
able George  Canning,  to  the  sarcasm 
of  a  young  gentleman  who,  for  a  whcde 
winter-session,  may  have  adorned  the 
chair  of  the  Speculative  Society  of 
£dinbuigh  ? 

It  is  not  very  easy  to  decide  whe- 
ther a  young  Whig,  or  a  young  Torr 
of  this  stamp,  is  the  most  aligect  animal. 
The  latter  is  generally  a  dull,  stupid, 
well-meaning  man,  who,  being  aplooder 
himself,  is  well  satisfied  to  see  every  * 
thing  plodding  around  him ;  and  he 
therefinre  starts  at  the  sound  of  inn^ 
vation,  as  he  would  at  the  sudden 
rumbling  of  a  waggon  behind  him 
on  the  street.  He  chooses  his  steps 
through  (dd  lifeless  opinions,  as  if  he 
were  ofiraid  of  dirtying  his  shoes. 
He  carries  an  umbrella  in  dry  wea- 
ther,— ^he  takes  shelter  in  some  shed 
at  ^e  first  drop  of  rain ;  and  when 
other  more  spirited  people  are  walk- 
ing home  through  the  shower,  his 
fiice  is  seen  at  the  window  of  a  glass- 
coach,  as  if  afhiid  of  an  universal 
deluge.    At  table  he  canoes  a  fowl 
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with  the  mne  atttdy  prednon  with 
which  he  divides  an  argument;  and 
he  swaDowa  hia  mashed  tnmips  with 
the  same  look  of  importance  as  if  he 
were  gulping  a  way  or  a  mean  from 
Mi  Vansittart's  bu^t. 

For  our  own  parts,  after  a  long  ac- 
quaintance with  some  worthy  repre- 
sentatives of  both  these  dsMeSy  we 
{wefer  the  stupid  young  Tory  to  the 
dever  young  Whig.  He  is  occasion* 
ally  contented  to  be  silent  At  the 
worst,  he  is  inclined  to  be  acquiescent 
And  though  the  church  and  state  do 
not  aeem  to  require  his  immediate  as- 
sistance to  support  them,  yet,  as  his 
motives  ai«  good,  with  a  smile  of  ap- 
nrobation  we  allow  him  to  stand  with 
ms  dioulder  to  the  edifice,  and  to  ut- 
ter his  benedicticms.  But  Heaven  for- 
fend  us  fiom  a  clever  young  Whig! 
At  ao  i^e  wherein  a  grocer's  appren- 
tice would  be  supposed  too  raw  in  the 
properties  of  peppers  and  sugars  to 
be  allowed  to  set  up  fi>r  himself, — 
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wherein  sn  understrapper  of  the 
£sculapian  tribe  would  not  be  per- 
mitted to  practice  exicept  on  corpses, — 
wherein  a  follower  of  the  law  would 
be  compelled  to  sit  dumb  at  a  consult- 
ation, and  reserve  all  his  genius  for 
taking  stenograjdiic  notes  of  the  *' dic- 
ta Ictorum  peritissimorum  et  consul- 
tissimorum, ' — it  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
thing  to  ait  at  table  with  one  who,  at 
this  green  and  tender  age,  conceives 
himself  quite  entitled  to  dole  out  sen- 
tentious wisdom  concerning  the  af&irs 
of  the  state;  to  quote  acts  of  Parliament 
which  he  never  saw  except  in  a  quo- 
tation ;  to  rate  the  conduct  of  public 
men,  in  whose  preseiloe  the  mnate 
consciousness  of  inanity  would  render 
faim  all  one  blank  of  confusion ;  men 
whose  intentions,  principles,  and  pur- 
poeea,  he  no  more  understands  than  a 
fly  does  the  laws  of  the  steam-engine, 
against  one  of  whose  levers  it  is  buz- 
sing.  To  a  Cynic  ofthe  genuine  breed, 
—a  Voltaire,  a  Labruyere,  a  Swift,  an 
Ediard,  or  an  Aristopluuies,— what 
pleasure  would  the  contemplation  of 
such  precocious  presumption  afiR>rd. 
WiUi  what  delight  would  one  of  them 
have  watched  Uie  oracular  frown  of 
the  empty  forehead, — the  philosoph- 
ical screw  of  the  round,  fat  features 
—whereby  this  in£int  reformer  takes 
pains  to  testify  that  he  is  *'  no  com- 
mon observer  of  men  and  measures/' 
With  what  malicious  delight  would 
the  witty  devil  of  Le  Sage  have  trao-. 


ed  the  progress  of  his  daily  career,— 
have  seen  him  gathering  the  drop- 
pings  of  opinion  £rom  some  real  or 
fencied  oracle  of  his  party  at  one  hour, 
and  bringing  them  out  again  harden- 
ed and  encrusted  into  folly  by  their 
residence  within  his  brain  at  anoth- 
er. With  what  a  grin  of  demoniacal 
satis&ction  would  he  see  him  retailing 
these  second-hand  dogmas  to  some 
lower  circle,  and  taking  the  airs  of  a 
high  priest  among  those  who  had 
never  been  permitted  to  penetrate  be- 
yond the  outer  '^  court  of  the  Gen- 
tiles !"  The  more  dogmaticsl  his  as- 
sertions, the  more  indiscriminate  his 
abuse,  the  more  rancorous  his  fiothy 
indignation, — ^the  more  would  the  sa- 
tirist or  the  demon  be  delighted  with 
the  spectacle.  For  us,  we  are  too 
much  lovers  of  our  species,  to  enjoy 
the  view  of  any  of  its  degradations* 
With  the  contempt,  which  we  cannot 
quell,  there  mingles  at  least  an  equal 
ympoTtixm  of  themilder  element  of  pity. 


We  cannot  even  consent  to  view  Uie 
imhappy  stripling  as  the'victim  entirely 
of  his  own  follies ;  but  reserve  at  least 
some  portion  of  our  blame  for  diose 
men  of  superior  minds,  who  have  by 
flattery,  or  the  love  of  patronage,  been 
induced  to  countenance  his  empty  airs, 
and  foster  the  rank  fHmgus  of^  conceit 
in  the  bosom  of  this  their  otherwise 
unobserved  and  insignificant  disciple. 
.  Amidst  all  our  contempt  and  .all 
our  pity,  we  must  not,  however,  liesi- 
tate  to  say,  that  we  really  do  believe 
these  beiffdless  chatterers  are,  in  so 
fiir,  acting  prudently  for  themselves. 
Sueh  absuruities  have  at  least  this 
mmif  that  they  do  draw  upon  their 
practitioners  some  little  notice.  A 
party  out  of  place  has  no  rewards  to 
distribute,  except  those  which  are  of 
such  a  nature,  tnat  generosity,  in  re- 
spect to  them,  requires  no  great  stretch 
of  liheralitv.  Wnen  people  are  con- 
tented witn  a.  few  smiles  and  grins, 
it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  keep  them 
unsatisfied.  So  these  striphngs  are 
caressed  a  little  and  flattered  a  little, 
and  by  this  means  they  ore  raised,  not 
merely  in  their  own  opinion,  and  that 
of  others  equally  shallow  as  themselves, 
-*but  up  to  somewhat  a  higher  rank 
in  the  crazy  ladder  of  pcmulor  estima- 
tion than  their  small  faculties  and 
worthless  attainments  could,  in  al- 
most any  other  way,  have  secured  for 
them.  Their  place  is,  indeed,  after 
all,  not  a  very  lofty  one;  btit  they 
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flatter  themaelYefl  they  may  benafter 
get  up  yet  ftrtlier.  They  ei^oy  at 
least  a  tdetted  delunon,  and  ftncy 
and  believe  tbemselyes  to  be  the  ein« 
bryoB  of  very  considerable  men. 

It  is  of  course  quite  naturalj  that 
the  tone  in  which  these  nersons  dis- 
course of  public  men  ana  public  af« 
fidrs,  should  savour  of  their  paltry 
notions^— dieir  ignorant  heads,  cold 
hearts,  and  impotent  judgments; — 
of  their  vulgar  pursuits  and  habits ; 
*-of  theur  bMe  compliances  and  sneak- 
ing submissionsy  and  hypocritical  van* 
ities.  This  is  quite  unavoidable.— 
They  caricature  the  already  overchaig* 
ed  sketches  of  their  masters  into  ab- 
solute and  meaningless  monstrosity. 
They  are  the  links  between  genuine 

n  violence  and  the  mere  hubbub 
e  populace.  In  short,  they  do 
much  dirty  work  in  the  dhrtiest  way 
possible.  Thev  are  employed  to  say 
thmgs  which  their  superiors  are  not 
sorry  to  have  said,  although  they  have 
too  much  self-reqiect  to  be  the  trum- 
peters of  Uiem  tit  propriis  pereonu. 
They  are  the  tag,  rag,  and  bobtaU,  of 
the  set  They  are  the  awkward,  sham- 
bling, dwarfish,  crooked  drummers 
and  fiftrs  of  the  procession.  The  true 
Altera  hold  them  and  their  voca- 
tion In  high  contempt ;  but  it  is  not- 
withstanding true,  thev  make  more 
ndse  than  m  the  rest  or  the  amy. 

With  very  different  feelings,  in- 
deed, do  we  sometimes  observe  ab- 
surdities and  extravagancies  quite  aa 
vulgar  and  gross  as  these,  exhibited  in 
the  virulence  of  the  demon,  PAarv 
SPiaiT,  by  men  well  fitted  by  nature 
and  education  to  play  a  very  different 
iMurt  on  the  public  stage.  That  petn- 
luit  and  boyish  abuse  which  is  only 
despised  from  the  lipsof  self-oonceited 
striplings,  becomes,  in  truth,  a  vwy 
4i^rent  sort  of  affidr  when  it  finds  its 
mouth^eoeinamanofgenitts.  When 
wit,  poetry,  degance,  and  eloquence, 
are  eiLerted  for  any  purpose,  however 
irile  end  unworthy,  tne  matoial  is  sioe 
to  gain  some  little  value  and  import- 
ance firom  the  workmanship.  Minds 
which  resist  without  diMculty  the  low 
raving  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
the  froth  of  debathig-dubB,  and  the 
duUness  of  pamphlets,  are  tiot  secure 
when  attadced  by  one  who  possesses 
the  brilliant  fimcy  and  matcmess  ease 
that  characterize  all  the  exertions  of 
the  muse  of  Moore.  The  same  en- 
gaging qualitiei  which  reodered  hia 
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early  poems  the  moat  seduetive  instru- 
ments of  debaudiery,  and  whidi, 
therefbre,  did  not  save  them  from  the 
dignified  rebuke  of  a  moat  powerftd 
pen,  are  now,  we  ftar,  rendering  hia 
political  jeux-dteepHi  very  dan^oos 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  a  set  of  stu- 
pid demagogues,  who,  had  Moore  le* 
served  himself  for  the  proper  sntjeeta 
of  poetry,  would  never  have  had  tlia 
taste  to  discover  any  portion  of  hia 
merits.  We  can  excuse  something  to 
an  Irishman,  and  much  to  a  poet^ 
Whm  a  head,  exposed  to  two  sudi 
inflammations,  once  begins  to  turn 
upon  party  fbelingB  and  party  sub- 
jects>  there  is  no  saying  how  hot  it 
may  grow.  But  Mr  Moore  should 
remember  that  he  is  not  a  mere  Iririi- 
man,  nor  a  mere  poet  He  should  re« 
fleet  that  he  is  a  Briton,  and,  above 
all,  that  he  is,  by  manners  and  ae- 
complishmento,  a  gentleman,  Thia 
word  seems  now,  indeed,  to  have  lost 
a  great  deal  of  ito  old  meaning.  It 
was  the  boast  of  the  EngUsh  dvil  wars, 
that  both  parties  were  headed  by  Eng- 
lish gentlemen ;  and  that  the  manly  anl 
ddicate  feelings,  then  inseparable  from 
tills  high  character,  'took  away  finom  a 
period  of  battles,  and  slaughters,  and 
exiles,  and  involutions,  not  a  little  of 
^at  ferocious  and  unrelenting  hostili- 
ty which  the  history  of  any  other  pe- 
nod  of  the  world  would  have  made 
us  suppose  to  be  die  necessary  accom- 
paniment of  dl  such  times  of  tumult 
and  convulsion.  Surely  the  interests 
which  were  then  at  stake  are  sufii- 
dent  to  make  the  party  men  of  the 
present  day  \o6k  with  some  little  con- 
tempt on  the  insignificant  sulgecta  of 
Uidr  warferefi.  And  yet  in  those  days 
there  wai^  universally  observed,  by  all 
the  eminent  men  of  dther  dde,  the 
most  perfect  politeness  to  their  oppon- 
ents.  Above  all,  even  in  the  momenta 
of  actud  battle  and  mege,  the  unfbrw 
tunate  Charles  was  never  mentioned 
by  his  insumnt  snt^fecto  without  ex- 
presdons  of  deep  reelect  fot  the  peraon- 
d  diaracter,  and  r^ret  fer  what  they 
ooncdved  to  be  the  destructive  mea- 
sures of  their  sovereign.  Since  that 
time  the  character  of  we  king  of  Great 
Britdn  has  undergone  a  very  material 
dteration.  The  prince  no  longer  lays 
ebim  to  those  high  prerogatives,  a  su- 
perstitious love  fOT  which  was  the  ruin 
of  Charles.  He  is  the  first  magistrate 
of  a  free  state;  it  is  declared  by  the 
bw  that  he  can  ''  do  no  wrong ;    an^ 
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the  iBfioiftlile  dignity  of  hii  peracm 
and  diancter  is  watched  over  hy  eyery 
good  sabject^  because  this  is  supposed 
to  be  inseparably  connected  with  a  due 
respect  £bie  that  happy  government, 
the  most  important  of  whoee  functions 
are  intrusted  to  his  hands,  and  of 
who*  aothority,  as  well  as  of  the  c<d* 
lective  greatness  of  the  nation,  he  is 
the  acknowledged  symbol  and  repre- 
sentative. Such  fedings  as  these,  we 
shoold  think,  cannot  fa9  to  find  an 
easy  reception  in  the  breast  of  every 
one  who  has  ever  thought  at  all  on 
the  su^ect  of  governments  and  kings. 
The  days  are  surely  no  more,  in  which 
flood  deluded  men  dreamed  of  repub- 
ficsand  consuls,  and  Battered  them* 
sdves  th^  they  might  amend,  by  one 
boll  blow,  the  institutions  of  our  &- 
then.  Mr  Moore,  at  least,  is  surely 
■ot  quite  so  wild  an  enthusiast  as  to 
wish  for  a  revolution  in  Great  Britain. 
If  he  dierishes  no  such  wishes,  how- 
ever, (and  we  by  no  means  say  that  he 
does  ao)  he  is,  he  may  be  assured,  act- 
ii^  in  a  manner  at  once  unworthy  of 
his  ovm  reputation,  and  of  the  land 
in  whidi  he  lives,  when  he  consecrates 
his  talents  to  reviling  the  personal 
hibita— nay  the  very  oountenanoe  and 
figme — of  the  prince  to  whose  hands 
the  high  fimctionB  of  sovereignty  are 
oomnutted.  We  think  nothW  can 
be  more  vile  than  to  lampoon  ana  car- 
icature our  superiors  in  a  manner  in 
which  we  durst  not  so  use  our  equals. 
The  Prince  R^;ent,  it  is  quite  evident, 
can  take  no  personal  notice  of  the  low 
scmrrilities  of  one  in  the  situation  of 
Mr  Moore.  The  only  thing  he  can 
do,  IB  respect  to  such  a  person  cmn- 
mitting  such  an  outrage  upon  all  the 
laws  of  politeness,  is  to  have  him  tried 
at  the  Old  Bailey.  And  we  think  we 
may  eaaily  take  it  upon  us  to  lell  Mr 
Moore,  that  if  the  monarch  had  on 
the  present  occasion  been  as  fond  of 
revenge  as  the  suliyect  has  been  fertile 
in  offences,  there  is  abundant  matter 
contained  in  one  little  volume  whidi  he 
has  just  pid>lished,  to  have  given  him  at 
leastfive  or  sixyears  comfortable  lodging 
in  Kewgate.  It  is  true,  that  it  would 
be  quite  below  the  dignity  of  the  il- 
lustrious person  iiy  uxed  to  take  such 
a  method  of  revenging  himself.  Mr 
Moore  knew  this:— he  was  aware, 
probably,  that  he  midit  so  sin  with 
impiim^.  But  doeshe  not  perceive 
bow  little  <tf  mmfaood  there  is  in  thus 
abusing  generosity  >  how  pitiAd  a  thing 
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it  is  to  strike  because  we  know  disdain 
must  prevent  the  stroke  from  being  re« 
turned?  We  are  happyin having  the  op« 
portunity  of  expressing  our  sentiments 
on  this  subject,  in  regard  to  a  man 
whose  general  character  is  so  amiable, 
and  genius  so  indisputable,  as  those  of 
Thomas  Moore.  We  are  quite  sure 
he  will  take  no  ofl&nce  at  what  we 
have  said.  He  is  much  too  good  and 
too  great  a  man  to  be  thrown  away  up- 
on the  outskirts  of  a  party.  He  should 
think  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Sheridan, 
and  not  seek  to  find  either  countenance 
or  companionship  among  those  small 
men  wnose  renlings  his  muse  has 
echoed  into  wit,  without  taking  from 
them  their  original  sin  of  meanness. 

The  little  book,  whidi  has  been  the 
means  of  betraying  us  into  sll  these 
obsarations,  is,  we  think,  inferior,  in 
every  point  of  view,  to  the  Twopenny 
Post-Bag.  The  vein  of  wit  was  then 
new ;  and  although  it  is  by  no  means 
exhausted,  the  ore  does  not  now  seem 
to  us  to  have  quite  so  mudi  splendour 
about  it  as  heretofbre.  *'  The  Fudge 
Family  in  Paris"  is,  in  outline  and 
^parent  purpose,  and,  generally  speak- 
ing, in  its  measure,  an  imitation  of  the 
famous  *^  New  Bath  Guide."  It  pto^ 
fesses  to  consist  of  a  bundle  of  letters 
written  by  the  different  memb^s  of 
an  Irish  family  during  a  short  stay 
in  the  French  metropolis.  The  head 
of  the  fiunily  is  an  old  gentleman,  a 
sort  of  spy  of  Lord  Castlereag^  "  a 
Intimate  stickler."  His  son.  Bob 
Fudffe,  is  a  young  dandy,  who  revds 
in  tne  delights  of  Beauvilliers'  and 
Hardy's  codcery,  but  as  to  political 
aibirs  is  ^^  not  so  perticukr.  ^e 
daughter,  Biddy,  is  a  sentimental 
miss,  whose  love  of  mttstachiod  offi- 
cers supplies  the  place  of  the  method- 
istical  propensities  of  her  prototype 

2ie  admirer  of  the  holy  Aaron)  in  the 
th  Guide.  These  personages  all 
write  in  the  regular  namby-pamby 
measure  used  by  Anstey  and  his  imi- 
tators. But  their  lucubrations  ar6 
intermingled  with  some  most  fiery 
and  abstud  heroics,— the  work  of  the 
tutor  of  the  fiunily, — a  poor  cousin 
of  the  Fudges,  a  Catholic  and  a  Re- 
former,—«ne  whose  head  has  ap- 
parently been  turned  by  the  peruail 
of  ''  The  Milesian  Chie&''  and  the 
''  Irish  Melodies."  This  Mr  O'Con- 
nor, 'for  that  is  his  name,  is,  by  tlie 
ftmale  side,  descended  ftom 

<*  The  ragged  royal  lane  of  tan^** 
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And  whimpers 'about  the  oppressions 
of  ''  The  Gra?n  Isle/'  as  if  he  al- 
most wished  back  again  the  old  days 

•'  When  MaUchi  wok  the  collar  of  gold/' 

and  Erin^  like  the  Ithaca  of  Horner^ 
could  maintain  an  independent  mon- 
arch upon  every  farm-steading.  So 
much  for  the  interlocutors.  We  shall 
now  proceed  to  give  our  readers  a  short 
specimen  of  each^  and>  in  doing  this^ 
we  shall  endeavour  to  select  the  pas- 
sages which  are  most  honourable  to 
Mr  Moore,  abstaining^  ai  far  as  is 
possible,  from  inserting  any  of  the  jjiti- 
ful  or  atrocious  \'irulencies,  of  which, 
we  are  persuaded,  now  that  the  book 
is  fairly  out  of  his  hands,  he  is  him- 
self very  heartily  ashamed.  Polite- 
ness induces  us  to  make  our  first  se- 
lection from  the  lady.  Biddy's  letters 
are  of  course  addressed  to  some  board- 
ing school  intimate  in  the  Land  of 
Bogs. 

**  Our  paity  ooDflsts,  in  a  neat  Calais  job, 
Of  P^M  and  myself,  Mr  Cannor  and  Bob. 
You  lemember  bow  sheepuh  Bob  lookM  at 

Kiliandy, 
But,  Lord!  he*8  quite alteiM-^theyVe made 

him  a  Dandy ; 
A  thing,  you  know,  whisker*d,  great-coated, 

and  lac*d. 
Like  an  hour-glass,  exceedingly  small  in  the 
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Quite  a  new  sort  of  creaturss,  unknown  yet 
tosdidan, 

Whh  beads,  so  immoveably  stuck  in  shirt- 
collars. 

That  seats  like  our  music-stools  soon  must 
be  found  them. 

To  twid,  when  the  creatures  may  wish  to 
look  round  them ! 

In  short,  dear,  **  a  Dandy*'  describes  what 
I  mean. 

And  Bob's  far  tha  best  of  the  gtmu  I've 
seen : 

An  improving  young  man,  fond  of  learning, 
ambitious. 

And  goes  now  to  Paris  to  study  French 
dishes, 

Whose  names— think,  how  quick! — ^he  al- 
ready knows  pat, 

A  la  ftfuutf,  peiitM  paih^  'and— what  d'ye 
call  that 

They  inflict  on  potatoes  ?-..«h !  maiire  d'-Ao- 

I  assure  you,  dear  Dolly,  he  knows  them  as 

weQ 
As  if  nothmg  but  these  all  his  life  he  had  eat. 
Though  a  bit  of  them  Bobby  has  never 

touch'd  yet ; 
But  just  knows  the  names  of  French  dishes 

and  cooks. 
As  dear  Pa  know*  the  titles  of  aothon  and 


The  next  is  a  part  of  Bob's  journal, 

**  Dick,  Dick,  what  a  place  is  this  Paris !— . 

but  stay — 
As  niy  raptures  may  bore  you.  111  just 

sketch  a  day, 
As  we  pass  it,  myself  and  some  comrades 

I've  got, 
AU  thorough-bred  Gnottici,  who  knoiTwhat 

is  what. 

After  dreaming  some  hours  of  the  land  of 

Cocaigne,* 
That  Elysium  of  all  that  is  friand  and 

nice, 
Where  for  hail  they  have  ten-foiu,  and' 

claret  for  rain. 
And  the  skaiten  in  winter  show  off  on 

cream-ice ; 
Where  so  ready  idl  nature  its  cookery  yields. 
Macaroni  au  parmesan  srows  in  the  fields  ; 
Little  birds  fly  about  with  the  true  pheasant 

taint. 
And  the  geese  are  all  bom  with  a  liver  oom- 

phuntif 
I  rise^put  on  neck-doth--stiflf;  tight,  as 

can  be— 
For  a  lad  who  gogt  into  the  worldt  Dick, 

like  me. 
Should  have  his  neck  tied  up,  you  know.— 

there^s  no  doubt  of  it — 
Almost  as'  light  as  some  lads  who  go  out  of  it 
With  whiskers  well  oil'd,  and  with  boots 

that  «*  hold  up 
The  mirror  to  nature''— «o  bright  youoould 

sup 
Off  the  leather  like  china ;  with  coat,  too, 

that  draws 
On  the  tailor,  who  sufiezs,  a  martyr's  ap- 
plause ! — 
With  head  bridled  up,  like  a  four-in-hand 

leader. 
And  stays— devil's  m  them— too  t%ht  for  a 

feeder, 
I  strut  to  the  old  Cafe  Hardy,  which  yet 
Beats  the  Add  at  a  dejeuner  a  lafmrichetie. 
There,  Dick,,  what  a  bceakfost  !-^,  not 

like  your  ghost 
Of  a  breakfast  in  England,  your  curst  tea 

and  toast; 


*  The  fairy  land  of  cookery  and  gout" 
nutndUe ;  **  Pais,  oii  le  del  oflfe  les  viandes 
toutes  cuites,  et  oik,  oorome  on  paiieks, 
alouettes  tombent  touies  nties.  Du  Latin, 
coquere."— />»cAal. 

f  The  process  by  which  the  liver  of  the 
imfortunate  goose  is  enlarged,  in  order  to 
produce  that  richest  of  all  diainties,  the  Jbie 
gras^  of  which  such  renowned  pates  are 
made  at  Strasbourg  and  Toulouse,  is  thus 
described  in  the  Court  Gastronomique  t^^ 
*^  On  deplume  Testomac  des  oies ;  on  at- 
tache ensuite  ces  animaox  aux  chcnets  dNme 
cfaemin^,  et  on  les  nouirit  devant  le  feo. 
La  captivite  et  la  chaleur  donoent  a  oes  vo* 
latUes  une  maladie  hcpatique,  ^  fitit  gon- 
fler  leur  foie,"  &c.  p.  206. 
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But  a  ode-boaid,  yoa  dog,  wheve  one's  eye 

iDves  about, 
like  a  Turk*8  in  the  Hanun,  and  thence 


€iaft*BpaU  of  larkst  just  to  tune  up  the  thxoat« 
One*s  small  limbs  of  chiskens,  done  en  pa- 

fUMe, 
One*s  erudite  cutlets,  drest  aU  ways  but 

-  plain. 
Or  one's  kidnies— imagine,  Dick«-.4one  with 

champagne  I 
Then,  some  glaasei  of  Bcaune^  to  dilut^- 

or,  mayhap, 
OomierfMi,*  which  you  know's   the  pet 

tipple  of  Nap, 
And  which  Dad,  by  the  by,  that  legitimate 

stickler. 
Much  wmples  to  taste,  but  Pm  not  so  par- 

ticTar. — 
Your  coflee  comes  next,  by  prescripllon ;  and 

then,  Dick,  's 
Theooffee*8  ne'er-fiuling  and  glorious  ap- 

ncndix, 
<If  books  had  but  such,  my  old  Grecian, 

depend  on't, 
rd  swallow  even  W— tk— Qs',  for  sake  of 

the  end  on't) ; 
A  neat  ^ass  afpaHint-anuntr,  which  one  sips. 
Just  as  if  bottled  velvet  •¥'  tipp'd  over  one's 

lips* 
This  repast  betog  ended,  and  jpaid  for^m 

Uiow  odd ! 
Tin  a   man's  us'd  to   paying,  there's 

something  so  queer  in't !) 
The  sun  now  wm  out,  and  the  girls  all  a- 

broad. 
And  the  world  enough  alr'd  for  us,  Nobs, 

to  appear  in't. 
We  lounfpe  up  the  Boulevards,  where«-Qh, 

Dick,  the  phyzzcs. 
The  tom-outs,  we  meet— what  a  nation  of 

Juxzxes ! 
dies  along  some  old  figure  of  fun. 

With  a  coat  you  might  date  Anno  Domini  1 ; 

A  lac'd  hat,  worsted  stockings,  and— noble 
old  soul ! 

A  fine  ribbon  and  cross  in  his  beat  button- 
hole; 

Just  such  as  our  Pr e,  who  nor  reason 

nor  fim  dreads. 

Inflicts  without  ev'n  a  court-martial,  on 
hundreds.^ 

Here  trips  a  grUetU,  with  a  fond,  roguish 

(Bather  eatable  things  Aeaegrisettes  by  Ae 

hy); 
And  there  an  old  demoUelie,  ahnost  as  fond. 
In  a  silk  that  has  stood  since  the  time  of  the 

Fronde. 
There  goes  a  French  Dandy— 4di,  Dick, 

unlike  aome  ones 

•  The  favourite  wine  of  Napoleon. 

i*  Vdourt  en  bouteifle, 

t  It  was  said  by  Wicquefbrt,  more  than 
a  hundred  years  ago,  ••  Le  Roi  d'Angleterre 
fait  scul  plur  de  chevaliers  que  tous  les  au> 
tres  Rois  de  la  Chrctiente  ensemUe."— . 
What  woold  he  say  now  ? 
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We've  seen  abant  White'«-^the  Mounseeis 

are  but  rum  ones ; 
Sudi  hats !— fit  for  monkips  -I'd  back  Mis 

Diaper 
To  cut  neater  weather-boards  out  of  brown 

paper: 
And  ooats--how  I  wish,  if  it  would'nt  dn- 

tiess  'em. 
They  dub  for  old  ft— n»— 1,  from  Calais, 

to  dress  'em! 
The  ooUar  sticks  out  horn  the  neck  such  a 


That  you'd  swear  'twas  the  plan  of  tins 

head-lopping  nation, 

To' leave  there  behind  them  a  snug  little 

place 

For  the  head  to  drop  into,  on  deeapitatbn ! 

In  short,  what  with  mountebanks.  Counts, 

andfriseufs. 
Some  mummers  by  trade,  and  the  rest  ama- 
teurs— 
What  with  captains  in  new  jockey-boots  and 
silk  breeches. 
Old  dustmen  with  swinging  great  opera- 
hats. 
And  shoeblacks  reclining  by  statues  in  niches. 
There  never  was  seen  such  a  race  of  Jack 
Sprats !" 

We  most  howerer  give  one  speci- 
men of  the  diplomatic  talents  of  the 
Paterfamilies* 

"  Sept.  6. 
Heard  of  the  fiite  of  our  Ambassador 

In  China,  and  was  sorely  nettled ; 
But  think,  my  Lord,  we  should  not  pass  h 
o'er 

Till  all  this  matter's  fSdrly  settled  ; 
And  here*s  the  mode  occurs  to  me  : — 
As  none  of  our  Nobility 
(Though  for  their  €fwn  most  gracious  King 
They  would  kiss  hands,  or— any  thing) 
Can  be  persuaded  to  go  through 
This  farce-like  trick  of  the  Ko-tou ; 
And  as  these  Mandarins  wonH  bend. 

Without  some  mumnnng  exhibitifln. 
Suppose,  ray  Lord,  you  were  to  send 

Grimaldi  to  them  on  a  mission : 
As  Legate  Joe  could  play  his  part. 
And  U,  in  diplomatic  art. 
The  **  volto  sdolto"*  's  meritorious. 
Let  Joe  but  grin,  he  has  it,  glorious ! 

A  tUfe  for  him  's  easily  made ; 

And,  by  the  by,  one  Christmas  thnc. 
If  I  remember  right,  he  play'd 

Lord  M orlsy  in  some  pantomime  ;— 
As  Earl  of  M — ^rl— y  then  gazette  him. 
If  t'otfur  Eari  of  M— rl— y  'U  let  hhn. 
(And  why  should  not  the  world  be  blest 
With  two  such  stars,  for  East  and  West  ?) 
Then,  when  before  Uie  Yellow  Screen 

He's  brought— and,  sure,  the  very  essence 
Of  etiquette  would  be  that  scene 

Of  Joe  in  the  Celestial  Presence ! — 
He  thus  should  say  :— *  Duke  Ho  and  Soo, 


•  The   open  cottntenance, 
by  Lord  Chesterfield. 
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I*n  ploy  what  trida  yoa  ifieut  for  yvn. 
If  jou'U,  in  turn,  but  do  for  me 
A  few  small  tricks  you  now  sball  see. 
If  I  consult  your  Emperor's  lUdng, 
At  least  you'll  do  the  same  for  my  King.' 
He  then  should  give  them  nine  such  grins. 
As  would  astound  even  Mandarins  i 
And  throw  such  somersets  before 

The  picture  of  King  George  (God  bless 
him!) 
As,  should  Duke  Ho  bat  try  them  o*er. 

Would,  by  Confucius,  much  disHess  him  I 

I  start  this  merely  as  a  hint. 
Bat  think  yoall  find  some  wisdom  in't ; 
And,  should  you  follow  up  the  job. 
My  no,  my  Lord,  (you  fciww  poor  Bob) 
Would  in  Uie  suite  be  glad  to  go 
And  help  his  Excellency,  .Toe  ^- 
At  least,  like  noble  Ainh— rst*B  son, 
The  lad  will  do  to  practUe  on."" 

MThelim  O'Connor's    strains   are 
all  in  the  same  rational  key  with  the 
following! 
<«  •  Return !'— 4io,  never,  while  the  widier- 

ing  hand 
Of  bigot  power  is  on  that  heapless  land  ; 
While,  for  the  fSedth  my  fathers  held  to  God, 
£v*n  in  the  fields  where  ftee  those  fathers 

trod, 
I  am  proscrib'd,  and^-fike  the  spot  left  bare 
In  Israel's  halls,  to  tell  the  proud  and  fair 
Amidst  their  mirth,  that  Slavery  had  been 

there- 
on all  I  love,  home,  parents,  friends,  I  trace 
Themoumfulmark  or  bcmdage  and  disgrace ! 
No  .'.—let  tftem  stay,  who  in  their  coimtry's 

pangs 
See  nought  but  food  for  factions  and  ha- 
rangues, &C." 

^*  But  whither  ?— every-where  the  scourge 

pursues— 
Turn  where  he  will,  the  wretched  wanderer 

views. 
In  the  bright,  broken  hopes  of  aD  his  race, 
Countless  refl^ons  of  th'  oppressor's  face ! 
Every-where  gallant  hearts,  and  spirits  true. 
Are  serv*d  up  victims  to  the  vile  and  few ; 
While  E*****",  eveiy-whcre— the  general 

foe 
Of  Truth  and  Freedom,  wheresoever  they 

gilow — 
Is  first,  when  tyrants  strike,  to  aid  the  blow ! 

Worthy  associate  of  that  band  of  Kings, 
That  royal,  ravening  flock,  whose  vampire 

wings 
0*cr  sleeping  Europe  treacherously  brood. 
And  fim  her  into  dreams  of  promis'd  good. 
Of  hope,  of  freedom— but  todrain  her  blood ! 
If  thus  to  hear  thee  branded  be  a  bliss 
That  Vengeance  bves,   there's  yet  more 

sweet  than  this,— 
That  Uwas  an  Irish  hnd,  an  Irish  heart. 
Made  thee  the  fallen  and  tanush'd  thing 

thou  art; 

*  S»;  Mr  Ellis's  aooooatof  the  Embassy. 
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That,  as  the  Cestaor*  gave  th*  infoeted  vett 
In  which  he  died,  to  tack  his  oonqueror*B 

breast. 
We  sent  thee  C  ^  :«-4a  hei^  of  dead 

Have  shun  their  dayers  by  the  pest  they 

spread. 
So  hath  our  land  breathed  out— thy  fione  to 

dim. 
Thy  strenffth  to  waste,  and  rot  thee,  soul 

and  limb— 
Her  worse  infections  all  eondeiis'd  in  him  ! 
•        ••••• 

This  stufiT^  we  think,  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  newspaper  BiUingsgate.  But 
we  must  conclude  with  a  morceauy  9t 
least,  of  good  temper.  We  again 
quote  from  Miss  Fudge. 
But,  the  dancing    ah  parkz-muAs  Dolly«  ie 

There,  Indeed^  is  a  treat  thatchaitns  all  but 

Papa. 
Such  beauty— sudi  grace— oh  ye  sylphs  of 

ronoance! 
Fly,  fly  to  Titania,  and  ask  her  if  «fte  has 
One  nght-footed  nymph  in  her  train,  diaft 

can  dance 
Likedivine  Bigottinland  sweet  FajmyBiaa! 
Fanny  Bias  in  Flora— dear  creature— you*d 

swear. 
When  herdelicate  feet  in  the  dance  twinkk 

round. 
That  her  steps  are  of  li^t,  that  her  Imdic 

is  the  air. 
And  she  only  par  comptauance  touches 

the  ground. 
And  i^en  Bigottini  in  Psyche  dishevels 
Her  black  flowing  hair,  and  by  demons 

is  driven. 
Oh !  who  does  not  envy  those  rude  little  devils. 
That  hold  her  and  hug  her,  and  keep 

her  from  heaven  ? 
Then,  the  music — so  soilly  its  cadences  die. 
So  divinely— oh,  DoUy !  between  you  and  I, 
It*s  as  weU  for  my  peace  that  there's  nobody 

nigh 
To  make  bve  to  me  then— j^u've  a  sool* 

and  can  judge 
What  a  crisis  *twould  be  for  your  friend 

Biddy  Fudge. 
The  world,  we  helieTC,  has  now  had 
enough  of  this  kind  of  ludicrous  poe- 
try. It  was  very  weU  in  its  day,  but 
surelj  Whistleaaft  and  Beppo,  to  say 
nothing  of  Odoherty,  are  enough  to 
put  the  school  of  Anstey  out  of  fasoion. 
Mr  Moore,  we  apprehend,  would  have 
acted  wisely  had  he  confined  his  exer- 
tions to  enlivening  the  diurnal  col- 
umns of  the  Morning  Chronicle.  A 
man  who  has  a  name  to  support, 
should  look  well  about  him  before  he 
makes  a  book.  .  M. 

*  Membra  et  Hcrcnleoa  tores 
Urit  lues  Neseea. 
ISes  ille  fictu  vindtur. 
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No  IV. 

Obtetsui,  or  a   Tift  with 
Apolfyim. 


tdnenDt  preadier,  oomes  to  a  $ni3i  ism, 
where  be  means  to  spend  the  nidit ;  but 
is  timed  out  of  doors,  and  amr  ifiyers 
disasters,  is  beset  by  Apolhron,  who 
tempts  him  to  Ibnake  his  caUuig  for  the 
saka  of  woridly  ease  and  comfrrt. 

Scene  L    A  Hedge  Akkmte. 

JokmBwMm.  Gladlydol  kydewn 
mj  stall  llie  fife  craoides  pletuaandy . 
iMBteflB !  some  bvead  and  dieeae^  for 
here  I  must  tairy  this  night  My 
buies  acbe  with  wearineas. 

Ho$te$$.  Would  you  not  hate  dome 
ale  to  these  cbry  cnuta  ? 

Bunyan.  I  cannot  pay  for  ale^  and 
would  not  wn»g  thee>  womai^  of  a 
fifftfaing,  for  any  bodily  eomfbrt 

Hostess,  A  strange  man  this.  What 
nails  in  his  shoes^  and  what  a  sour- 
ness in  his  countenance!  I  dare  be 
sworn  he  has  the  strength  of  a  horae. 
How  &r  have  you  come  this  day  ? 

Bmt^an,  Fifty-six  miles  since  I  last 
wrought  in  the  yinevard. 

Hostess.  Then  M  to  and  eat^  for 
yon  must  stand  in  need  of  reflresh- 
ment.  What  is  the  meaning  of  these 
tvhite  stimkB  upon  your  coat  ? 

Banyan,  When  I  was  sore  spent.  » 

mffler   permitted  me  to  ascend  hia 

.  cart;  by  wfaic^  means  my  skirts  have 

been  wl&itened  with  meal. 

Hostess,  Whetherareyoutray^ng? 

Hiunftm,  Hum^'^upon  no  errand  of 

vanity.    Inquire  no  fkrther. 

Enter  Two  Waggoners, 
1  Wag,  A  sharp  night  as  ever  my 
knuckles  remembor.  Some  ale,  host- 
ess— and  look  to  the  horses ;  but  first 
bring  the  pint-pot.  Good  liquor  ihakes 
sSk  even. 

9  Wag.  Come,  Joe,  we  may  lay  a- 
aide  our  cuflasses  now.  We  are  luckv 
to  have  met  With  no  fbotpads.  (Ad" 
dressing  Jchn  Sunyan.)  Can  you  tell' 
us  any  neWs,  frigid?  Have  they 
caught  Ralph  Ryqi^mss,  who  so  much 
infested  this  road  ? 

Bunyan.  I  can  tell  you  nolliing  of 

Ralph  Ryegrass,  hut  I  can  teu  you  of 

ft  tkt  greater  footpad-— one  who  fire- 

qnents  all  roads  alike,  whether  they 
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lead  east,  or  wsst,  ornoidi,  or  south— 
and  who  robs  and  cheats  people,  even 
In  day-light,  of  what  is  more  wduable 
to  them-  than  thrir  purses,  or  thoir 
laoed  coata,  or  tlielr  gewgaws,  or  tkdr 
trii^fceta. 

e  Wag.  Who  can  this  be? 

Bwnyasi,  An  old  oAnder ;  one  who 
will  never  he  caught  till  ^e  day  of 
judgment. 

1  Wag.  Smre^  I  know  the  names 
of  all  notorioua  xobben  and  thieves. 
Can  it  be  Simon  Sunaun? 

Bwsyan.  No,  friend;  it  ia  quite  a 
diftrent  person. 

8  Wag,  How  do  you  describe  bam? 
Is  he  a  short  and  hiawny  man,  and 
hand^SivouMd  ? 

J^ua^nii.  Hard-fiivoured  enough,  i 
irill  answer  far  that.  ^ 

1  Wag.  Can  it  be  Teualittg  Tbo^ 
maa? 

Bvswan,  No,fiiend;  it  is  the  devil. 
It  is  he  who  wanders  about,  some- 
timts  like  a  wily  km,  and  sometimes 
like  a  raaijng  Hon,  gaping  for  lost 
souls;  and  who  lurks,  not  only  in  dark 
woods  and  solitary  bye-paths,  but  also 
follows  people  to  ale-nouses,  and  stuida 
behind  their  benches  to  sweeten  the 
leltsh  of  every  draught.  No  waiUng- 
man  is  half  so  alert  as  the  devfl,  nor 
njeioes  more  to  fetch  the  dearest  and 
hottest  things  in  the  house. 

1  Wag.  Now  I  see  your  drift.  But 
I  wish  you  would  let  us  swdlow  our 
liquor  in  neace.  It  is  time  enough  to 
settle  wiu  the  devil  when  we  have 
driven  our  last  stage. 

BuMfon.  Ah,  reprobate ! 

2  Wag.  It  strikes  me  that  I  have 
heard  tnis  man  before  at  Splashdirt 
^r.  Hostess,  how  many  beds  have 
you? 

Hostess.  Not  more  than  one,  besidea 
my  own.  There  can  but  two  folks 
lodge  here. 

1  Wag.  Friend,  we  have  been  al- 
ways uMd  to  have  this  bed,  and  we 
won't  be  shoved  out  of  our  hirtli,  I 
promise  you. 

2  Wa^.  You  will  find  another  inn 
three  miles  off,  or  at  most  five  or  six, 
as  I  am  ChrisUan. 

Bunyan,  Woman,  wherefore  is 
tins— r— 

Hostess.  There  need  be  no  words. 
Tou  are  now  well  refVe^ed,  and  ano-' 
ther  six  miles  will  serve  to  stretch  your 
legs. 

Bunyan.  Woman,  wKsrefore  is  this 
thing? 
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1  Wag.  Ooi  with  him !  vile  thief! 
i^-I  know  him. 

jBunyan.  Thou  knave^  this  is  an 
inn,'— I  will  sleep  by  the  fire. 

S  Wag.  Out  with  him !  Away  with 
him  !  He  will  open  the  door  at  night 
to  his  comrades. 

(John  JBunyan  is  beaten  out. J 

Scene  11.     The  High  Road. 

Bunyan*  Thus  are  the  servants  of 
the  Lord  driven  forth^  and  have  not 
where  to  lay  their  heads.  Yonder  is 
a  v^  black  cbad,  which  will  soon 
pour  down  upon  me,  while  these  car- 
riers remain  drinking  at  the  fireside. 
But  hush !  John  Bunyan,  it  is  not  for 
thee  to  repine,  or  to  envy  their  sottish 
deUffhts.  My  limbs  are  stout,  and 
mv  neart  scorns  to  quail  at  trifles.  I 
will  on  sturdily,  and  count  five  miles 
for  the  half  way.  Here  comes  a  horse* 
man  behind  me,  if  I  mistake  not. 
Enter  ApoUyon,  in  the  shape  of  a  Gen» 
tieman  on  horseback. 

ApoUyon.  Good  even  to  you,  friend. 
Heavy  roads  these. 

Bunyan.  Heavy,  indeed,  for  man 
and  beast. 

ApoUyon.  You  travel  late,  me- 
thinks  r  A  foot-psssenger  would  re- 
quire moonlight  here. 

Bunyan.  I  travel  towards  next  inn. 

ApoUyon.  Which  is  four  miles  off. 
IVhen  you  come  to  a  place  where  Uie 
road  branches  into  two,  be  sure  to 
keep  to  the  lefl  hand;  for,  on  the 
other  road,  no  inn  is  to  be  found. 

Bunyan.  I  thank  you  for  your  ad* 
monition,  and  will  attend,  to  it. 

Scene  III.    A  desolate  Common. 

Enter  John  Bunyan,  bewildered, 
Bunyan.  Whither  am  I  going? 
Where  is  tins  to  end  ?  Seven  mUes  at 
least  have  I  walked,  and  now  I  find 
myself  I  know  not  where.  This  &ie 
dKssed  spark,  upon  his  roan  horse,  has 
been  making  a  mock  of  me.  No  ap- 
pearance of  a  human  dwelliiu; — not 
even  a  tree  under  which  to  find  shel- 
ter. Meanwhile,  this  dainty  horseman 
rides  forward  with  his  tuiJding  trap- 
pings and  jingling  vanities,  and 
chuckles,  no  doubt,  over  his  jest.  My 
patience   is  almost   out.     May  the 

dev 

(Enter  ApoUyon  in  the  shape  of  a 
Herdsman.) 
Herdsman.  Who  is  this  curbing  and 
swearing  itf  the  dark? 


Bunyan.  One  who  is  sore  be- 
strau^t  Pray  you,  fiiend,  where 
am  I  r  Is  there  not  an  inn  hard  by  ? 

Herdsman.  Alas,  no!  Have  you 
lost  your  way  ? 

Bunyan.  Some  son  of  mischief  has 
put  me  on  a  wrong  track. 

Herdsman.  Your  case  grieves  me. 
Do  you  observe  yon  light  about  half 
way  up  the  hill  at  some  distance  ? 

Bunyan.  I  do.  From  whence  does 
it  proceed  ? 

Herdsman.  From  our  parson's  house. 
He  is  a  very  charitable  soul,  and  will 
not  refuse  a  night's  accommodation  to 
an  unfortunate  traveller.  B^eep  the 
light  steadily  in  view,  and,  upon  iqp- 
proaching,  you  will  perceive  there  is 
befixre  the  house  a  walled  garden, 
through  which  you  must  pass.  Go 
boldly  in  and  knock. 

Bunyan.  This  revives  my  spirits. 
Give  me  your  hand,  mine  honest 
friend.    You  laugh,  I  think. 

Herdsman.  I  rejoice  to  think  how 
kindly  you  will  be  received  after  all 
your  &tigues. 

Scene  IV.     The  Parson's  Garden. 

Enter  the  Parson,  with  Servants. 

Parson.  Take  your  stations  amons 
the  trees.  To  have  my  orchard  robbra 
three  nights  successively  is  too  mudi. 
But  I  thmk  we  shall  secure  the  rogue 
at  last 

1  Serv.  Shall  we  cudgel  him  tightly? 

Parson.  No;  only  confine  him  till 
to-morrow,  and  then  bring  him  before 
Justice  Proudpaunch. 

S  Serv.  If  it  be  the  fellow  whom  I 
suspect,  he  wears  a  broad-brimmed 
hat,  and  has  something  like  a  respect* 
able  appearance. 

Parson.  Never  mind  appearances, 
but  do  vour  duty.  Histl  here  he 
comes:  keep  quiet  till  he  mounts  a 
tree. 

Enter  John  Bunyan. 

Bunyan.  Aha! — softly— «ofUv — ^the 
good  man.  Sorely,  all  nig^t,  nave  I 
toiled ;  but  now  the  fruits  await  me. 
What  a  psradise  is  this,  9fter  these 
bleak  heaths!  Snug,  warm,  pleasant. 
My  &ce  feels  easv :  no  more  of  those 
windv  and  rainy  blurtings  which  con- 
founa  the  senses  of  the  traveler.  The 
good  man  hath  planted  his  garden 
vrith  goodly  trees.  Sure  he  must  be 
rich  and  beneficent,  and  I  doubt  not 
but  I  shall  come  away  with  some  of 
his  leather-coats  in  my  pocket.  Now^ 
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BOW— now  18  the  tSme:   now  fbr  a 
knock  at 

Parscn.  (Rushing  out  with  Ser^ 
vanit.J  Down  with  nira  !  Seize  himi 
Pinion  him ! — ^A  light  here^  ho ! 

1  Scrv.  (CoUanng  Bunyan.)  So, 
anah,  what  saj  vou  now  ?  Yon  wonld 
have  a  pocketnill  of  leather-ooats, 
would  yon? 

Bunyan.  Gripe  not  my  throat  so 
last.     WheKfoieisthis? 

2  Serv.  A  hig-toied  and  atnrdy 
thief.  His  pockets  are  made  to  hold 
a  boahel  eacL  Why  do  you  ker  so 
piteously  at  my  master  ? 

Bunwrn,  An  herdsman  whom  I  met 
upon  the  common  beneath  directed  me 
unto  him,  aa  being  a  diaritable  and 
bomoteous  man. 

Parson.  Oh,  impudence!  What 
herdsman?  No  herdsman  erer  watches 
there.  Seek  to  abuse  mine  ear  with 
fidsehoods!  You  wiQ  make  nothing 
by  adding  one  sm  to  another. 

Bunyan.  Sin !— Woe's  me  that  I 
should  have  trusted  Co  the  tongues  of 
sinlul  men  I 

Parson.  Bring  hkn  along.  The 
bam,  I  think,  will  be  the  best  place 
in  which  to  secure  him. 

Scene  F.     Tke  Interior  of  the  Bam. 

Bumf  an,  solus.  What  have  I  done  ? 
Am  I  dreuning  ?  Hard  walls,  and  a 
door  of  subatantial  timber.  Nay,  this 
is  no  vision.  And  how  shall  I  dear 
myself  to  the  Justice  to-morrow,  when 
these  brazen-flronted  serving-men  shall 
bear  witness  agsinst  me?  I  am  con« 
fbnnded  already.  I  soutfht  for  a  cha- 
ritable man,  and  I  have  found  a  Judas. 
Instead  of  bread,  he  has  given  me  a 
stone.  No  more-*no  more.  My 
strength  is  utterly  eaihousted.  Let 
me  sink  smong  tliese  tnufees  of  stmw. 

Apolkfon  appears  in  his  own  shape. 

Bunyan.  {Starting. J  What  light  is 
tilts  ? — ^Ha !  weU  met,  thou  damnable 
fiend !  Thou  art  come,  as  usual,  to 
taunt  me  upon  my  misfortunes. 

ApoUyon.  A  fine  dilemma  this.-^ 
What  mean  you  to  do,  Mr  Bunyan  ? 

Bunyan.  To  sleep  tiH  mominff; 
and  die  sooner  thou  leavest  me  me 
better. 

ApoUyon.  Would  you  not  have  been 
better  at  home  with  the  sweet  Mrs 
Bunyan  ?  I  «iw  a  gallant  man,  in  a 
redcoat,  go  into  her  house  the  other 
day. 

Bunyan.  Thou  art  a  curse^  liar; 


else  it  must  have  been  some  unide  or 
eousin  fW>m  abroad. 

ApoUyon.  Mrs  Bunyim  has  been  a 
handsome  womui  in  her  time. 

Bunyan.  She  is  neither  more  nor 
less  handsome  than  the  Lwd  hath 
made  her ;  for  which  I  return  most 
humble  thanks. 

Apollyon.  Women  are  wesk,  Mr 
Bunyan.  Why  lookest  thou  not  after 
thine  own  ewe,  instead  of  other  peo- 
ple's fiocks?  Were  the  carriers  a  wliit 
the  better  of  thee? 

Bunyan.  It  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of 
my  fiructifications ;  but  here  are  my 
tablets. — Sunday.  Preached  at  Eppinff* 
ton,  where  two  weavers  seemed  deepry 
smitten,  and  went  away  rcjoidng.^- 
Monday.  A  deathbed  conversation  with 
a  village  lawyer.  Hsrd  wrestling.  Up- 
shot uncertain.*— 7\r«jcfey.  Vuit  to 
BridewelL  Nothing  but  foul  language. 
-'^Wednesday  evening.  Du^te  with  a 
bkcksroith  on  the  prophecies.— 7%tfr#x 
day.  Preached  at^— 

ApoUyon.  And  on  Friday  evening 
vou  baptised  a  waxen  doll,  whidi  was 
brought  you,  in  the  twilight,  by  two 
wags,  dressed  up  as  fitther  and  mother. 
<'  The  child's  name  is  Martha,"  says 
Mr  Bunyan. 

Bunyan.  If  I  were  not  aware  that 
thou  art  altogether  made  up  of  gibes 
and  lies,  my  mind  would  be  troubled. 

ApoUyon.  Troubled  or  not  troubled, 
what  I  have  told  you  is  a  fiwt  You 
are  a  weak  man,  Mr  Banyan. 

Bunyan.  My  comfort  is,  that ''  the 
devil  was  a  li«r  ftom  the  beginning." 

ApoUyon.  If  you  had  taken  the  ad- 
vice which  I  have  so  frequently  offbred, 
you  wvmld  have  gone  home  long  before 
now,  and  lived  like  a  rational  person. 
What  has  been  the  result  of  your 
whole  week's  labours,  exc^t  the  affidr 
of  the  two  weavers  ?  The  iiecessitv  of 
good  works  will  slip  Amngb  thdr 
minds  like  a  shuttle,  and  leave  nothing 
but  tangled  threads  of  oontroversy  be** 
hind. 

Bunyan.  Peace,  envious  toad!  I 
have  made  them  new  men. 

ApoUvon.  You  are  quite  mistaken. 
Since  tne  dateof  the^  conversion,  I 
have  them  down  in  my  books  for 
sundry  dram-drinkings  and  misiloingB, 
of  which  no  person  has  any  suqddon. 

Bunyan.  You  may  put  down  what 
you  pleaae  in  your  books,  but  > » 

Apolfycn.  To  give  vou  some  idea  of 
iheir  contents^  I  shaU  read  a  page  .or 
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iW<>**^Fridajf  €t€ning.  Obieryed  Far- 
mer Gilliflower  cqnuDg  home  from 
market  ^ uite  dnmk,  and  sitdng  awry 
upon  hiB  hone.— «— iS^o^uniajr  night, 
iVwted  iooyaelf  within  a  hed-curtain^ 
ana  whispered  all  night  in  Miss  Brid« 
get's  ew.'^Simdajf  evening.  A  dinner 
of  clergymen.  After  the  cloth  wag 
remoTcd,  some  qhoioe  sneodotes  of  a 
oertain  description  from  br  Warm- 
cbair^  seconded  by  the  Reverend  Mr 
Touchwood. 

Bunyan,  Enough— enough. 

Apouy<m,'^M^>nday  m^rmng.  Went 
inio  Dame  Flausible's  shop  to  try  the 
wei^ts  and  measures.  A  pewter  j^t 
pot  a  good  deal  squeesed  on  one  side. 
Suws  very  damp. 

iunyan.  The  time  will  ooroe>  when 
it  will  oe  felt  how  much  a  V^^t  pound 
helps  to  weigh  down  a  heavy  aoul. 

AfoUgfOn^^T^idt^.  DreMdmyself 
in  ue  elothes  of  a  public  character, 
and  made  a  long  speedi  in  parliamenit 
Two  hours  on  my  legs.  Loud  cheers 
mg.'^WedMi^  nigki.  Gave  a  sly 
poah  to  the  dhow  of  a  billiard-player^ 
who  presently  went  home  and  wot 
himself.— T^lmw^y  morning.  Little 
Stirling.  Aeoompanied  a  cart  of  sloes 
to  the  storehouse  of  a  certain  wine* 
merchant. 

Jftdf jwn.  No  more— no  more. 

ApoUyan.'^Fnday  etening»  Attend- 
ed a  debating  dub  in  the  north.  Only 
five  Atheists  present.  President  ex- 
pelled because  of  a  Bible  having  been 
firand  in  his  po^et.  David  Dreary- 
lengths  elected  in  his  place.  Alex- 
ander Aiitichrist»  secretary ;  AddphuB 
Utopianus  Cnckbrain^  libnrian. 

Atnymt.  I  will  hear  no  moK  of 
this;  it  makm  me  shudder. 

.ipoflyoK.  You  see  what  sort  of  a 
wond  vou  are  attempting  to  reform. 
And  what  is  the  reward  ai  your  per- 
peverance  ?  Tou  are  Indeed  up  here  as 
a  fruit-steakr.  To*morrow  you  must 
answer  the  dmige  before  Justice 
Proudpaunch ;  and  what  will  you  say 
tfien>  Airfiunyan? 

Bunyan.  In  truth,  I  know  not 

itpotf|poii.  You  will  be  put  in  the 
aUxxs,  or  perhaps  in  the  pukxry ;  and 
no  person   will  ever  listen  to  your 
preadiing  in  friture. 
'  AuNfoii.  Alas  1  I  am  sore  beset* 

Jpofym.  What  would  you  give  me 
to  carry  yon  aafe  home,  on  a  voom* 
stidcy  to  tibe  sweet  Mrs  Bunyan? 
I  wiU  mount  no  ' 


sticks.    You  widi  toinveigle  me  into 
some  devilish  bargain. 

ApoUwm.  Never  fear.  Nothing  shall 
be  asked  of  you  but  what  ma^  be  safely 
complied  with.  Only  pnnniae  to  give 
over  preaching. 

Bunyan.  Never  while  I  have  breath. 

ApoUyon,  What  then?  Must  the 
author  of  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  ap- 
pear in  the  stocks  as  a  common  thief? 
Reflect^  Mr  Bunyan,  reflect  a  little. 
Only  pledge  your  word,  and  the  bam 
door  uall  immediatdy  fly  open.  Yon 
may  dther  mount  the  broom  or  not^ 
as  you  please. 

Bmnytm.  Tempt  me  no  fiirther. 

ApMyon.  Infatuated  man!  reflect 
onoe  more,  ere  I  leave  you  to  jam  &te. 
Our  conversation  must  sneedily  dose. 

Brniy^n^  The  sooner  the  beUer  ;  for 
let  me  tdl  you,  those  puis  of  sulphur 
ate  none  of  the  pleasantest. 

ApoUyon.  I  remember  a  Scottish 
preacher  who  thowht  otherwise.  He 
flnid  he  was  flmd  ora  wrestle  with  me, 
because  he  generally  fdt  eeder  after 
it  I  allude  to  the  Reverend  Mr  Daniel 
Fidget,  whose  oelebrity  was  by  no 
mesns  founded  on  the  whiteness  of 
his  linen. 

Bunyan,  What  have  I  to  do  with 
Daniel  Fidget  ?  Lea^  me. 

Apollym.  One  word  more.  If  yon 
wUl  not  promise  to  give  over  preaeb- 
ing,  I  am  willing  to  rdieve  you  frsna 
your  present  emblrrassment  for  n 
slitter  consideration. 

Bunyan.  What  is  that? 

AfoUyon.  Only  redte  the  creeds 
leavmg  out  every  fburth  word. 

Bunyan.  It  is  nd  Ibr  me  to  mske 
or  meddle  with  the  creed. 

ApoUyon.  Cone  thea^  I  will  assist 
you  gratttitondir*  Put  your  stsflT  be- 
tween your  legs,  and  I  will  change  it 
into  a  most  beautifid  griffin,  with 
golden  daws,  which  vnll  csrry  you  out 
through  the  roof,  in  the  easiest  man- 
ner possible. 

BunyoM.  Claws  are  still  daws,  al? 
though  they  be  gilded. 

ApoUyan.  The  saddle  shsll  be  vdU 
vet ;  and  you  will  tmvd  as  smooth  aa 
a  moroing^s  dresm,  or  a  pigeon  with  % 
love-letter. 

JAmyin.  (BiiUfiy.)  ToioA4i*pb«, 
thou  prince  of  disrpers  ?  To  wkai 
place  f  Do  you  take  me  fer  a  Mtf 

ApoUyon.  Why,  home,  to  be  sure. 
What  is  the  matter? 

fi€me?--Crooodile! 
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Jpelfy&m.  How  BOW?  AsteyonettM 
«f  «ny  tiling?  Do  y<m  doubl  my  koii* 


luor!   thou 


LeATe  me,  thou  Uasted 
britnstoike-footed  htamej 
«f  darkaeflBi — ^Lcave  me !— Or  if  tbmi 
mlt  have  •  close  grapple^  come  on, 
•ad  do  thy  worsi. 

ApoUffon*  I  admire  yoar  spirit,  Mr 
fianyaii.  AfkeraU  your  £itigiie,  yon 
seem  as  ready  for  a  tift  wilh  me  as  if 
yioa  had  newly  oome  fipom  church. 
Draw  nig^  then,  sweetheart :  here  is 
ftryeii. 

(Tksy  wrestle.    A  Itmd  knoeking 
is  heard  at  the  bam  door, 
Parson^WMoutJ  Hdlo!  Within 
liheie  I   What  is  the  meaning  of  this 
disiurhaiioe  ? 

Bungfom,  CWresiling  lurd.J  Down, 
power  of  evil! 
Jpelljftm.  Ill  make  yon  pant,  Mr 

Anoa.  CmiAoutJ  Is  the  knave 
attempting  to  escape?  What  noise  ia 
^ns? 

ffeeniers. 
JpoHSfoit.  Another  cfasmpion  !<-^*- 
C3ome  on— twenty  more  if  you  please. 
Parson.  O  Lord  1  where  ismy  book 
ofexDiciams? 

Apoikfom.  Nay,  friend,  I  will  rather 
tiy  yon  witfaout  iL 

(Learns  Bun^mn,  aad  grapples 
urAA  the  Parson. 
Jfaagron. 'Tie  weU.  Now  riiall  diis 
ftcrii- water  theologer  be  made  to  know 
what  real  service  is.  Hudi  i«-Hhe  door 
ia  open.  Giipe  haid,  and  stick  to 
cadi  other. 

(Skab  oat,  and  locks  the  door 
vpon  iheat. 
Apellyan.  He  is  gone,  but  yon  are 
as  good.    We  liiall  have  a  rare  night 
efit. 

Parson.  O  Lord,  have  mercy  vipan 
me! 

Scene  VL    A  Sequestered  Valley. 

Banyan.  Safe  again.  Miraculondy 
have  my  legs  performed  theur  duty. 
Morning  b^ins  to  4awn.  Here  is  a 
liltle  meadow,  where  the  hay  has  been 
gathered  into  ricks;  a  spot  of  exceed- 
ing pleasantnen  for  a  weary  man^ 
lUumph,  John  fiunyan,  tzinrnph  f 
Tbtni  httt  foBed  the  Tempter,  and 
onitted  thvself  nobly;  miierefore  lie 
oown,  and  Tepose  in  peace.  Ye 
iliining  ones,  who  so  ott  in  prissn 
have  inR>ired  niy  dreams,  retwm  me 
now  with  a  vision  of  the  odestial  city. 


HITMOaOUS  nSSCBlPTION  OF  SHIP- 
WaSCK  BY  OIUNK. 

Frem  Thomas  Hetwood*8  BngBth 
TrovOkr. 

This  sentleman  and  I 
Past  bat  just  now  by  your  next  neighbour*8 

house, 
Where,  ts  tfaey  mr,  dwA  one  young  Lionel, 
An  unthrift  youtn :  his  ftther  now  at  sea. 
-»-«— There  this  night 
Was  a  great  feast 

In  the  heigfatof  dMhrcsioosing,  alltfaeir  bnins 
Warmed  with  the  beat  of  wine,  discoune 

wasoffer'd 
Ofdiipsandstomisatsea:  when  suddsoly. 
Out  of  his  giddy  wildness,  one  conceiFes 
The  room  wherein  they  quaflTd  tobe  a  Pln« 


Moving  and  floating,  and  the  confosM  noise 
Tobethemunmiihigwinds,gnsts,  nuolneit; 
TbaX  their  nnstrdfiwt  fbotuig  did  proceed 
FramroddagoftheTeisel:  This  ooncnv'd. 
Each  one  begins  to  appebsnd  the  danm, 
▲nd  to  look  out  for  nfety.    1^,  saith  one, 
Cp  to  the  mam-top,  and  discover.    He 
Climbs  by  the  bed-post  to  the  teeter  there, 
Ri^MirtB  a  turbulent  sea  and  tempest  towaids; 
And  wills  them,  if  theyH  sav^s  tlidr  diip 
andlivisB,  '^ 

To  cast  their  la^ag  over-boanL    At  dtis 
An  6U  to  woik,  and  hoist  into  the  street, 
As  to  the  sea,  what  next  came  to  chcir  hand. 
Stools,  taUee,  tnsssls,  trenchen,  badsteds, 

Pots,  pUte,  and  gUsses.     Here  a  fellow 

whistles; 
They  take  him  ibr  the  boatswain :  one  lies 

struggling 
Upon  the  toor,  as  If  he  swum  ibr  1%: 
A  third  taks  the  base-^1  §x  dieeoek-boat. 
Sits  in  the  beUy  on*t,  hiboon.  and  rows: 
His  oar,  the  stick  vvth  which  the  fidler  plaid  8 
A  fourth  bestrides  hisfeUow,  thinking  toscape 
(As  did  Arion)  on  the  dolphin^sbadc, 
StiU  fumbling  on  a  gittem. ^The  rude 

ftnihitude, 
Watdring  without,  and  gaping  for  the  spoil 
Cast  fram  the  windows,  went  by  th*  ears 

about  it« 
'AeCoMlableiBcafl'd  to  atone  the  bial; 
Whieh  done^  and  heading  such  a  nove  within 
Of  eminentdiipwreGk,  enten  th'  house,  and 

finds  them 
In  tills  confusion  :  they  adore  his  Staff, 
And  think  it  Neptmie^s  Trident;  and  that  ho 
Comes  widi  his  Tritons  (so  diey  called  his 

watch) 
To  cslm  the  tempest  and  appease  die  waves : 
And  at  diis  point  we  left  them. 


THOUGHTS,  faOM  A  WHIG,  ON  THE 
QUALIFICATIONS  OF  A  8P£AE££  OP, 
TUS  HOUS£  OF  COMMONS. 

MR  SBITOa, 

Tkx  vaosncy  wbidi  lately  fMomred  in. 
tlie  office  of  SfBAKsa,  gate  ma  Com* 
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MON8  an  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
high  privflege  of  election,  and  may 
fUmisn,  with  an  excuse  for  submittinK 
his  humble  notions  of  the  talents  and 
qualifications  necessary  to  that  office, 
a  correspondent,  who  uses  the  plural 
numbtf  only  because  it  is  less  hurtful 
to  his  ear  tlian  the  singular.  His  views 
are  amenable  to  controversy.  And, 
while  that  stands  ftirly  open,  you  are 
editorially  exonerated  from  giving  cur- 
rency to  sentiments  which,  individual^, 
it  is  quite  possible  you  could  neither 
sanction  nor  admit. 

Towards  the  last  Speaker  we  are  in-^ 
clined  to  cherish  nothing  but  that  feel- 
ing of  regret  which  is  natural  at  jiart- 
ing  with  a  name  which  had  so  long 
met  our  eyes  in  the  political  joumalsj 
and  a  figure  with  which  we  were  fiimi- 
liar  in  some  of  the  most  interesting 
moments  of  our  lives.  And  who  Htm 
has  stepped  into  the  House,  even  of 
very  late  years,  pending  a  great  debate, 
when  the  lamented  Homer  was  to  en- 
gage the  affections  of  his  opponents  by 
his  candour  and  paramount  regard  to 
truth, — to  exdte  their  de&rence  by 
his  deep  science, — and  the  attention 
of  all  who  heard  him  by  his  *^  grave 
and  finrcible  manner ;"  or  when  Samuel 
Whitbread  was  to  stand  up  as  the  vo- 
limtary,  unhired  representative  of  the 
human  race,  or  the  vindicator  of  the 
moral  character  of  his  country  :->-who, 
that  has  witnessed  such  things,  does 
not  associate  them  with  some  of  his 
better  impressions?  We  reoollect, 
with  the  veneration  of  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, the  temper  of  mind  under 
wluch  we  used  to  visit  the  House  in 
our  earlier  pilgrimages  to  London, — 
that  land  of  promised  gbries  and  de- 
lights, which,  though  not  foimd,  or 
fleeting  when  found,  we  now  value 
perhaps  too  highly,  because  the  occu- 
pation of  other  pursuits,  ^'  as  empty 
Suite,"  prevent  us  firom  tliinking  of 
bem  as  we  could  wish,  or  from  trust- 
ing ourselves  ^et  once  more  on  the  sea 
^  their  anxieties  and  eiyoyments. 
Some  good-natured  member  had  told 
VIS  that  such  and  sueh  a  question  was 
to  come  on>  when  certain  men  on  both 
aides  were  to  speak.  Away  we  hied, 
after  a  hasty  cunner  at  some  tavern 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster, 
^—panting  ^th  expectation, — ^feeling 
^jDur  own  miportanoemost  immoderate* 
ly,  inasmuca  as  all  this  din  of  prenar- 
ation  and  trial  of  intellect  seemed  to 
)je  pxepind/or«#,***8iidoeeapied  widi 


''  thick-coming  fkndes"  of  the  earlier 
fieats  of  Fox  and  Sheridan,  and  the 
magic  of  Erskine.    After  passing  die 
gross  scrutiny  of  a  fat  and  presumptu- 
ous porter,  opposite  the  door  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  whom  the  license 
and  free  awkwardness  of  our  gait  seem- 
ed no  recommendati(Mi,  we  rushed  up 
stairs  at  once  into  the  gallery.    Tliere 
we  commonly  made  shift  to  squeese 
down  as  near  a  ftt>nt  seat  as  possible^ 
at  the  expense  of  the  toes,  and  to  the 
endangerment  of  the  powder  and  curia 
of  some  penurious  bachelors,  who  had 
taken  their  places  near  the  reporters, 
as  a  cheap  way  of  spending  the  even- 
ing.   The  hour  was  six,  or  half-past; 
the  time,  a  summer's  evening,  about 
the  end  of  May;    the  House  thin, 
quiet,  and  languid  ,-*-*the  tender  light 
breaking  in  from  the  la^e  win&w 
looking  to  die  Speaker's  guden,  che« 
quered  now  and  dien  by  the  chance* 
waving  of  the  trees  which  shaded  it, 
or  a  boat  or  two  softly  gliding  past  its 
surface  on  the  silver  Thames,  which 
the  fresh  coolness  of  the  evening  seem- 
ed to  have  smoothed  to  perfect  calm- 
ness, that  the  rippling  of  die  oars,  or 
the  motion  of  the  boat,  might  mike  that 
stream  appear  as  the  creature  of  man, 
pent  in,  and  meted  in  its  very  risings, 
for  his  use  and  pleasure.  If  a  boat-raoe, 
as  was  not  uncommon,  happened  to  be 
gpoing  on,  there  passed  the  light  wher- 
ries, with  their  party-ooloural  rpwera, 
their  gay  streamers,  and  their  nicely 
fathered  oars;  while  now  and  then 
die  firing  of  a  gun,  or  a  cheerful  hu»- 
za,  announced  the  success  of  ^  hi^ 
py  victor.    Within  sat  the  Speaker ; 
a  few  straggling  members  passing  to 
and  fro,  or  seated  by  sixes  and  sevena 
on   the   treasury  bendi ;    with  Mr 
Bankes    among    them,— very   much 
busied  in  person,  and  apparendy  mudi 
occupied  in  mind.    Clerks  were  read* 
ing  private  bills  in  a  low  tope,  and  the 
Speaker  measuring  out  motions  (which 
nobody  could  be  said  to  make,  for  diey 
were  lul  read  from  dips  of  paper  wbicn 
had  been  invisil^  handed  to  him),— 
and  all  the  while,  widi  but  half^his 
dignity  about  him,  resolving  that  he 
should  leave  the  diair^-and  then  slip- 
ping easily  down  on  die  nearest  seat 
of  the   treasury   bendi,   while   Mr 
Bankes  took  his  place  at  die  tablel- 
and the  House  resolved  itself  into  a 
committee — and  die  bill  was  read  a 
second  time.    Thus  passed  the  hour 
tiU  the  tug  of  war  cane,  and  some  of 
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the  master  spirits  of  our  Me:*— Bui 
we  CBO  gD  no  fiothcr. — ^All  we  can  ny 
i^«— we  DOW  look  back  on  those  occft* 
810118  as  some  of  the  happiest  of  our 
liTes^  and  should  hare  but  little  self-* 
esteem  could  we  be  shamed  oat  of  the 
rememhraiioe  of  them  by  ihe  raiUerr 
of  wiser  heads.—- There  Mr  Abbott  s 
Toioe  was  always  to  be  hesrd ;  and  his 
still  and  calm  formality,  with  his  un- 
der-toncs  of  moderated^  and  some- 
timesy  we  have  no  doubt^  tedious  and 
nnwiUingy  disnity^  soothed  down  our 
qnrifes  firom  the  rack  of  excitement  to 
whidi  the  mighty  themes  and  mighty 
masters  had  screwed  them.  To  be 
serious,  the  oflioe  is  highly  respectable, 
and  Mr  Abbott  did  not  diajapraee  it. 
For  our  parts,  we  nerer  felt  the  slight- 
est emotion  of  disropect,  nor  wned 
firam  the  chilling  dignity  and  ierere 
abstraction  with  whi<£  he  strode  our 
eves,  sitting  in  his  box-like  chair 
piaoed  boekwise  to  the  light,--exoept 
vriien  he  articulated  the  winrds,  "  Stran- 
gers will  withdraw."  On  ti^ese  ooca- 
aioDs,  or  when  he  vociferated  "  Or- 
der!  order!  at  the  bar!"  with  more 
than  usual  vehemence,  we  have,  for 
the  moment,  given  way  to  a  rebellious 
feeling. 

Mr  Abbott's  honourable  labours  sre 
over.  By  the  &vour  of  his  sovereign, 
and  with  the  approbation  of  that 
House  at  whose  councils  he  so  lew 
presided,  he  has  been  niaed  with 
honour  to  the  titled  bench  of  nobility; 
and  to  this  reward  of  merit,  the  voice 
of  the  people  throughout  the  country 
has  responded.  A  new  Speaker  filk 
his  place  with  proper  dignity  and  dis- 
cretion, with  promises  of  a  kindred 
excellence,  and  with  the  private  ctmfi- 
dence  and  r^ard  <^men  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  But  a  general  election  it 
at  hand.  The  next  House,  at  its  first 
meeting,  must  of  new  have  recourse  to 
the  august  and  truly  Englidli  oer&- 
mony  of  choosing  a  Speaker.  He 
must  originate  firom  the  solemfi  and 
unquestionable  suffi-age  of  the  greatest 
lc^;islative  assembly  on  earth,  and  re- 
ceive the  stamp  and  sanction  of  his 
dignity  firom  the  sovereign  magistrate 
of  a  state  which  has  used  the  forms  of 
Uberal  government  longer  than  any 
other  since  the  Christian  era.  A  little 
time  may  therefore  not  be  wasted  in 
taking  a  simple  estimate  and  rapid 
glance  of  those  qualities,  wliich,  at 
this  time  of  day,  the  people  of  Eng- 
land may  not  unnaturally  expect  to 


find  in  ihat  man  who  is  afterwards  to 
preside  in  that  asBembly,  which  is  the 
organ  of  their  rights,  and  the  deposi- 
tary of  their  interests. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  the  prac- 
tical medium,  provided  by  the  civil 
oonstitntion  of  Britain,  between  the 
rag^  of  popular  enthusiasm  on  the  one 
himd,  and  the  dull,  inert,  and  firuitless 
pageantry  of  mere  noble  rank,  high 
cmce,  and  ministerial  presumption,  on 
the  other.  The  office  of  Speaker  ia 
one  of  the  only  few  remaining  onea 
which  have  an  air  of  republicanism 
about  them,  and  carrv  us  back  pleas- 
ingly to  the  good  old  stiff  days  of 
Cromwell,  Vane,  and  Bradahawe; 
when  Mtfvell  was  member  for  Hull, 
with  John  Hambden ;  and  when  MiU 
ton  was  Latin  Secretary  to  the  Parlia- 
ment: or,  a  little  fiirtner  back,  when 
May  wrote  its  history,  firesh  finm  Lu- 
can,*  but  not  with  the  spirit  of  Mr 
Southey. 

By  a  beautiful  fiction  of  our  consti- 
tutional law,  though  the  king  has  the 
prerogative  of  peace  and  war,  under 
the  adrioe  of  ministers  reaponsible 
with  theur  lives  and  fortunes  for  what 
they  advise,  the  Parliament  can  refuse 
the  supplies,  and  thus  put  a  stop  to 
the  wildest  designs  of  the  most  high- 
souled  monarch.  The  Speaker  is  the 
oi^an  by  which  that  House  makes 
known  to  the  Sovereign,  personally, 
its  wishes  and  determinations.  He  is 
to  guide  debate  in  an  assembly,  where, 
if  there  is  any  thing  like  an  mgh  spirit 
of  Jionour,  a  vehement  pursuit  of 
power  and  office,  or  any  of  those 
"  spiriUstirring"  motives  that  agitate 
great  jninds,  contentions  may  arise, 
wbidi  will  requite  all  the  efforts  of 
cool  wisdom  to  moderate  them.  The 
Speaker  is  to  decide  on  difficult  ques- 
tions of  form.  He  is  to  lay  down  the 
line  of  practioe  on  those  ereat  points 
of  constitutional  law,  whicua  will  occur 
the  more  frequently,  the  more  fully 
the  House  and  the  Speaker  understand 
and  vahie  their  privileges  as  represen- 
tatives of  an  intelligent  people.    He  is. 

*  May  translated  Lucan  in  a  nigj^^ed, 
stately,  Englisli  vene,  lathei  inhamumious 
and  txying  to  inodein  ears,  but  with  much, 
of  the  stem  impressiveness,  and  dark  and 
fbrdble  defineatton  of  tliat  poet  of  liberty. 
His  History  of  the  Parliament  was  called, 
by  the  truly  great  Waubvrtok,  **  an  ex« 
traofdinary  peribnnance,  written  with  great 
temper,  good  sense,  and  spiiit,  snd  the  qua* 
Utie^.of  a  i^glac  composiiion." 


le  quesuoiw  or  me  gronew  bkh  vry  xor  xreeaom,  ana 

t  to  tlie  laftty  of  the  state,  and  istiiig  drcumBtaaoet, 

liberty  of  the  tulgect     On  his  emeigent  ezkeDciea. 

onal  diancter--<m  his  love  snd  to  be  a  man  that  has 
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to  bear  up  all  asoertaiiied  and  aceuft* 
tomed  ptiTilegea  of  the  House  against 
overfiignts  of  the  ennobled  l^iislatare^ 
the  conflicting  anthorit]r  of  eonrts  of 
law,  or  the  lesa  perceptible  and  more 
Qntanfl;ible  inflnenee  of  the  sovereign 
himsdf.  By  Ins  casting  YOte  he  may 
deeide  questions^  of  tihe^  greatest  mo« 
ment 
ibe  U1 
personal 

r^ht  undentanding  of  liberty— on 
the  readi  and  vigour  of  his  capadtj^ 
•^t  depends  whether  he  shall  exoa* 
erate  hknself  well  ttom  a  responsibili- 
ty which  is  almost  awftiL  On  the 
same  grounds  he  may,  under  some 
happy  conjuncture  of  drenmstonoes, 
infuse  a  i^t  into  the  House,  and 
give  a  character  to  its  whole  proceed- 
mgs.  He  has  to  return  its  thanks  to 
those  who  have  done  eminent  service 
to  their  country.  His  taste  and  liter- 
ture,  therefore,  are  of  some  oonsfr- 
quenoe.  For  the  historian  is  guided, 
after  afl,  in  his  esthnato  of  the  taste, 
turn  of  thought,  and  spirit  of  the  age« 
by  those  memorials  of  the  national 
gratitude  to  the  heroes  who  have 
fought  Ibr  it,  or  to  die  sages  who 
have  benefitted  it,  whidi  are  scattered 
through  the  journals  of  its  parliament 
The  Speaker  will  be  a  grave,  stiff, 
slow  man  of  precedent ;  and,  however 
wide  his  reacn  of  thought,  or  comet 
his  own  internal  estimate  of  things, 
he  must  appear  to  be  guided  by  fbrms 
rather  than  by  substances.  Forms 
8r&  oftm  essential  parts  of  our  liber- 
ties. Forms  are  the  landmarks  by 
which  these  liberties  have  been  ascer- 
tuned  and  made  palpable  to  the 
eral  mind,  alter  ttieu*  value  had 
evinced  through  the  happy  generaliza- 
tions of  first  thitokers,  ami  Uieir  exist- 
ence assured  by  the  straggles  and 
blood  of  patriotism.  They  are  the 
expcM^ients  by  which,  as  a  g^t  mind 
has  determined  it,  the  mgh-aouled 
benefkctors  of  their  species  firat '^  kept 
measures  with  prgudice,  which  they 
deemed  necessary  to  the  order  of  so- 
ciety/' and  by  whidi  *'  thev  imposed 
on  the  grossness  of  the  popular  under- 


standing by  a  sort  of  compromise  be- 
tween"* fiict  ard  right.  So  in  oil  flree 
states  much  depends  on.  forms,  that, 
to  ardent  spirits,  may  appear  cold^ 
trifling,  unseemly,  and  sometimes  con- 
temptible.    If  a  Speaker,  however, 

*  See  "  ViBdida  Gsfiiev,'*  p.  90& 
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should,  on  great  queattont,  ._  .__ 
the  House  with  a  reference  to  preee^ 
dente  not  ofkn  acted  on,  or  forms  not 
essential  to  the  constitutional  efficaey 
of  its  proccftdings,— he  may  lower  this 
dignity  of  that  House  in  the  world, 
and  shake  its  charaeter  with  our  cooih 
trjr  fiw  freedom,  and  capaeity  for  ez<« 
isting  drcumstanoes,  and  aptttode  fiir 
emeigent  eziffenciea.  If  he  hsppena 
to  be  a  man  that  has  Icnped  into  puh« 
lie  life  from  coUcge  end  toe  bar,— with 
■o  taste  fer  genml  speculation  on  the 
theory  of  hnr,  govemmenl,  and  mn 
tioBai  polity,— -and  wUh  a  relish  fbr 
classical  thmes  merely  because  thef 
are  sncient,  or  flir  what  is  ancient  0B« 
ly  because  it  is  clsssical  ;^-he  may  om 
vinoe  a  taste  accmate  as  to  modes  of 
expression,  genteel  manners,  and  • 
loveof  justice  merdy  abstract ;— hut  hit 
mearanoes  will  be  uninterestiiw.  He 
will  shew,  on  great  occasions,  ateehlc« 
ness  of  intdlect  sfinling  after  trinb* 
Bess  and  neatness,  rather  than  mq» 
and  force  of  allusion— ahrays  readttng 
out  the  dignity  of  the  House  as  in  n 
state  of  mere  competition  with  other 

Snities,  rather  than,  what  it  essen- 
Iv  is,  a  mode  by  which  the  righto 
of  tnat  people  which  gave  it  ezlstenos 
are  to  be  practically  asserted.  In  par- 
ticular circumstances,  he  will  sppear 
rather  more  out  of  place,  and  rather 
more  ridiculons,  if  he  pate  ferth  hia 
little  hand  to  support  the  ark  of  the 
constitntion  when  there  is  no  T 
nigh  ;•— learning  witKinking  ; 
Wordsworth  says, 

**  To  speak  of  drmger  whidi  i 
And  honourwhich  they  do  not  t 

Not  recollecting  that,  in  the  house  «f 
which  he  is  the  mouthpiece,  there 
have  been,  and  may  be,  creduionsy 
weak,  unserviceable,  and  subservient 
sort  of  men,— while,  peihaps,  all  that 
is  effiicted  fbr  the  safety  and  chancto' 
of  the  nation  within  ite  walls  Is  sown, 
genninated,  fructified,  and  ripraed,  by 
the  courage,  intellect,  and  inrormation, 
which  oust  without 

He  should  be  a  grave  and  discreet 
person ;  and,  if  it  be  possible  to  unite 
such  varying  qualities,  full  of  that 
warmth  whica  excites  and  sustains  the 
ekiquence  of  generous  passion,  and, 
when  they  are  coi^joined,  makes  the 
wise  pliancy  which  wins  mankind  ap- 
pear a  virtue.  It  Ib  desirable,  too, 
that  he  be  fond,  fVom  early  habit  and 
subsequent  conviction,   of  our   old 
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writen^^-rather     tiiictured    ance  with  precedents,  nor  his  love  and 
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wiS  the  peculiarities  of  their  rich 
flowing  style,  which  compasses,  at 
once,  so  much  radical  product  of  the 
essential  thinking-principle  with  the 
poetry  of  eloquence  and  the  language 
of  imagination.  In  this  way  he  may 
be  able  to  quote  from  the  best  of  them, 
and  somedroes  from  a  source  whence 
it  is  least  expected,  such  a  passage 
as  Mr  Homer  once  quoted  from  Sir 
Bobert  Cotton,  and  of  which  he  strik- 
ingly said,  *'  ihe  language  is  simple, 
but,  in  my  mind,  pregnant  with  wis- 
dom."* To  this  sort  of  taste  and 
learning;  he  should  join  a  love  of  poli- 
tical scienoe,  as  it  treats  of  man  re- 
latively to  his  moral  dignity,  and  lays 
down  the  rishts  and  duties  of  dtizen- 
diip, — together  with  a  frdl  apprecia- 
tion of  the  doctrines  of  political  eco- 
nomy— their  application,  results,  and 
extension. 

The  Speaker  is  commonly,  as  he 
ought  to  be,  a  lawyer.  The  study  of 
the  law  of  £ngland,  taken  frilly,  is  it- 
self as  wide  as  the  stretch  of  the  most 
retentive  memory,  and  ftdly  calculated 
to  try  the  most  strenuous  capacity  fbt 
attentive  application.  To  excel  in  it 
requirea  extnordinifry  gifts  and  pro* 
peMitieB.  The  forma  and  precedents 
of  Parliament  themselves,  might  weil 
employ  the  study  of  an  ordinary  life. 
Bemre  a  man  can  at  all  pretend  to 
have  gained  the  vantage-ground  of 
audi  studies,  lus  character  must  have 
been  insensibly  formed.  It  is  ten  to 
one^  therefore,  if,  at  middle  life,  he 
aits  down,  with  these  acquirements 
•eenred,  any  thing  like  a  finished  man. 
He  mav  have  much  knowledge,  and 
some  deamess  of  idea,  with  minute 
acuteness  and  tactual  penetration  of 
habit,  and  yet  have  none  of  that  deep- 
toned,  yet  well  harmoniased,  affoctioui 
—that  easy  play  of  fancy, — that  ex- 
dlability  of  imagination,~-or  that 
4Mte  for  the  beautmil  in  nature,  and 
the  purely  commendable  in  action; 
without  which  no  man  can  be  said  to 
have  a  character  frilly  intellectual. 
Without  soBie  of  these,  however,  nei- 
ther his  rlasBJcal  associations,  nor  his 
knowledge  of  law,  nor  his  acquaint- 

*  *Mt  is  not  by  the  endf  of  wit,  or  by  the 
riufb  of  derices,  that  70a  can  deftay  the 
CTLDflMei  of  a  mmiardiy— but  by  louna  and 
aofid  eoona.*' — BuEi^iOB,  as  cited  by 
Sir  Robert  Cotton. 
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even  pride  of  lus  office,  can  make  a 
finished  Speaker.  Without  something, 
at  least,  of  what  we  have  endeavoured 
to  delineate,  he  will,  after  all  his 
knowledge,  appear  but  a  third  or 
fourth  rate  man.  He  will  be  feeble, 
dry,  and  unproductive, — ^not  keeping 
pace  with  the  knowledge  of  his  time, 
— and  not  fitted  to  comprehend  tliose 
alterations  of  public  opinion,  or  to  1^1 
in  with  those  changes  in  the  face  of 
establishments  whidi  it  is  the  business 
of  a  masculine  intellect  not  to  wonder 
at,  but  to  grapple  with  and  to  under- 
stand. Ever  since  Montesquieu  ob- 
served, when  speaking  of  the  English 
constitution,  (in  reference  to  Taci- 
tus, de  moribus  Germanorum,J  "  on 
verra  que  c'est  de'ux  que  les  Anglois 
ont  tire  Tidee  de  leur  gouvemement 
politique;  ce beau  systcme a  et^  trouv^ 
dans  les  bois," — ^it  has  been  fashion- 
able to  add  the  study  of  legal  anti- 
quity to  an  admiration  of  our  consti- 
tutional liberties.  But  it  is  something 
essential  to  the  nature  of  liberty  that, 
while  it  does  not  run  riot  at  every 
ignis  fatuus  of  fimded  improvement, 
it  is  not  to  be  stagnant,  or  unenlarge- 
able  on  the  grounds  of  reason  and  ex- 
pediency ; — of  reason  which  makes 
expediency— and  of  expediency  which 

S'ves  a  sanction  to  reason.  Nor,  is 
at  progressive  liberty  which  suits 
advances  in  knowledge  and  changes  of 
sodety  to  be  meted  out,  or  withheld, 
according  to  ancient  authorities,  taken 
from  times  remote,  and  not  at  all  like 
the  present  in  form  and  spirit.  For 
this  last,  it  is  enough  to  say,  ^at  sudi 
authorities  are  inapplicable.  And,  at 
all  events,  the  mind  which  too  much 
uses  them,  is  likely  to  d^enerate  into 
that  most  unphilosophical  habit — Uie 
idola  specus. 

The  Speaker  should  be  a  man  above 
the  enticements  of  high  rank.  It  is 
customary  to  confer  the  peerage  on  a 
Speaker  who  has  served  in  several 
Parliaments,  and  ends  his  public  life 
in  that  capacity.  But  it  is  not  be- 
fitting the  dignity  of  this  high  office, 
that  ne  who  holds  it  should  enlist 
himself  with  the  high-flown  aristo- 
cracy and  the  Crown  against  the 
people.  He  ought  to  be  as  seldom  as 
possible  found  a  guest  at  the  table  of 
his  prince,  or  pressing  forward  at  le- 
vees, or  countenanang  projects  for 
addresses  of  congratulation.  There 
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should^  in  shorty  be  no  "  glances  and 
oglings/'  (to  use  Mr  Burke's  phrase^) 
for  favour  and  confidence  from  iiJus- 
irious  personages.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Speaker  would  sink  into  the  con- 
dition of  a  first>rate  Lord  of  the  Bed- 
chamber. He  might  come  at  last^  un- 
consciously to  sacrifice  that  independ- 
ence and  high-mindedness  essential 
to  his  office^  to  an  homage  which  in 
other  men  might  be  even  praise- wor- 
thy^ but  in  him  fatal.  It  is  now  a  trite 
remark  of  politicians,  that,  ever  since 
the  French  Revolution  and  those  po- 
pular excitements  to  which  it  gave  rise 
in  this  country,  there  has  been  a  strong 
tendency,  among  the  holders  of  ofiice, 
however  independent  of  the  Crown, 
de  facto,  and  among  those  whose  pro- 
perty or  birth  is  such  as  to  give  tnem 
the  peculiar  feelings  of  a  class, — to 
support  what  is  called  the  dignity  of 
the  Crown  against  popular  encroach- 
ment. But,  it  is  not  trite  to  bear  this 
in  mind, — ^to  watch  its  tendency, — and 
to  grasp  it  under  the  changing  forms 
which  it  assumes  as  the  fidse  guise  of 
its  purposes. 

Of  late  years,  the  most  important 
labour  of  the  Speaker  has  been  saved 
in  a  Committee  of  Finance,  of  which 
some  experienced  member  is  the  per- 
manent chairman.  For  all  this,  how- 
ever, the  Speaker  should  add  to  his 
other  acquirements  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  and  extent  of  our 
financial  resources.  Political  economy 
will  make  him  familiar  with  the  ori^n 
of  public  wealth, — the  media  in  which 
it  exists  freely  and  securely, — and  the 
means  by  which  it  is  dilapidated  or 
upheld.  His  own  industry  will  do 
the  rest.  And  he  must  have  laid  his 
hand  on  all  the  pages  of  our  volumi- 
nous statute-book — ^from  themonopoly- 
breakings  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  blun- 
ders of  Cecil,  down  to  the  better  under- 
stood freedom,  but  not  much  better 
practice,  of  George  III.  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  Pitt.  He  must  know  the 
origin  and  motives  of  our  laws, — the 
rise  and  history  of  our  alliances, — and 
the  nature  and  progress  of  our  Fund- 
ing System. 

To  sum  up  aU  in  a  few  words ; — 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons 
should  have  a  large  acquaintance  with 
the  whole  frame  of  our  government — 
and  be  thoroughly  conversant  with 
the  forms  and  precedents  of  Parha- 
BXent.    His  knowledge,  in  &ct,  dtight 
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to  be  so  deep  and  various  a«  to  re- 
quire, in  order  that  it  may  be  rightly 
balanced  and  safely  directed, — a  mind 
of  an  higher  cast  than  even  our  higher 
gownsmen  and  highest  bendunen, — 
a  penetration  that  can  assist  him  in  • 
difficult  investigations, — and  a  ready 
self-possession  that  can  put  on,  idmost 
insensibly,  the  armour  of  prudence 
on  instantaneous  emergencies, — and  a 
temper  not  to  be  hurt  in  ''  Uie  strife 
of  little  tongues," — a  temper  more 
bland  than  racile,  but  rather  easUv 
pliant  than  obstinately  firm, — ^witn 
enough  of  the  respectable  quality  of 
firmness  to  make  its  exertions  reg^ird- 
ed,  and  its  sacrifices  valued. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  fidlen  into 
two  faults  in  this  discussion  about  a 
Speaker's  qualifications, — lengthineas 
and  over-rigidity  of  exaction.  But, 
something  Uke  an  approximation  to 
this  offered  standard  is  what  the  state 
of  our  country  and  the  tone  of  the  ge- 
neral mind  require.  H.  A. 


THE  CRANIOLOGIST  S  REVIEW. 

[Ovft  firiend  Doctor  Ulrick  Stemstare* 
a  learned  German,  liow  residing  here,  has 
undertaken  to  supply  ub  with  a  course  of 
scientific  criticisms  upon  the  organizatioQ  of 
such  individuals  as  he  may  ju^  worthy  of 
attention.  This  is  no  jest  The  Doctor  is 
a  most  persevering  observer  of  nature,  and 
has  long  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  physical  structure  of  man- 
kind. He  therdbie  now  steps  forwazd, 
pregnant  with  matter,  and  ehited  with  con- 
scious knowledge,  and  assumes  the  dignity 
of  a  reviewer,  meaninc  to  wield  the  iron 
sceptre  of  sritidsm  wiu  no  lenient  hancL 
The  Doctor  intends  to  lay  the  axe  to  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  to  examine,  not  the 
productions  of  the  brun,  but  the  brain  itsel£ 
The  review  will  be  conducted  with  an  im- 
partiality inaccessible  to  political  prejudices ; 
and  the  thick  vest  shags  of  hair  shall  neither 
disguise  praitjr,  nor  wdter  stupidity.  He 
will  also  occanonally  analyse  woi^  of  ait.] 

No  I. 

Napoleons  Head. 

Nature  seems  to  have  bestowed  much 
pains  upon  this  individual.  His  or- 
ganization is  massive,  and  his  cerebral 
parts  largely  developed  in  almost  all 
directions.  No  region  of  his  brain 
has  been  starved,  and  I  am  inclined, 
after  a  careful  examination  of  those 
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busts  and  portraits  taken  in  his  earlier 
years,  to  believe  that  his  head  has 
continued  growing  during  the  greater 
part  of  his  life.  His  figure  is  small ; 
and  the  struggles  in  which  he  has 
been  engaged  must  have  thrown  the 
blood  well  into  his  head,  which,  oc- 
curring frequently,  never  fails  to 
strengthen  and  fertilize  a  brain  natur- 
ally well  constituted.  I  am  ait  a  loss 
to  which  of  the  temperaments,  or 
compounds  of  temperaments,  to  refer 
him ;  but  it  is  evident  that  his  ner- 
vous system  is  of  the  best  quality,  and 
his  sensations,  volitions,  and  intellec- 
tual movements,  all  of  them  intense. 

I  have  remarked  that  his  brain  is 
largely  developed  in  most  directions, 
but  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is 
developed  in  proportions  exactly  eoual. 
The  upper  back  part  of  the  head,  wnich 
is  the  seat  of  the  personal  feelings,  is 
perhaps  rather  too  powerful  for  the 
anterior  and  middle  parts.  I  shall 
consider  the  different  regions  in  their 
order. 

In  bis  forehead  we  find  an  ample 
space,  but  no  remarkable  preponder- 
ant organ.  The  whole  is  smooth  and 
continuous.  The  organs  of  locality, 
useful  in  military  tactics,  stand  out  a 
little.  The  organs  of  causality,  obser- 
vation, and  comparison,  are  sufficient 
to  have  made  him  a  philosopher  of  no 
common  class,  if  the  back  part  of  his 
bead  had  not  pushed  him  into  active 
life.  The  organ  of  imagination  seems 
to  be  largely  developed,  perhaps  too 
much  for  an  active  politician  and  war- 
rior. Hence  his  fondness  for  Ossian, 
his  love  of  what  was  gigantic  and  as- 
tonishing, and  the  fanciful  nature  of 
some  of  bis  projects.  In  the  top  part 
of  the  forehead,  there  seem  to  be  in- 
dications  of  clemency ;  but  these,  we 
shall  afterwards  see,  are  balanced  by 
another  organ.  He  never  had  the 
gradottsness  nor  urbane  good-nature 
of  Julius  Cffisar.  In  speaking  of  this 
reffiOD,  1  shall  not  scruple  to  examine 
his  nose,  which,  although  it  contains 
no  brain,  is  intimately  connecte<l  with 
the  parts  above  it.  Napoleon's  nose 
is  of  a  good  boney  and  solid  structure, 
so  that  it  has  the  precision  of  outline 
remarkable  in  Greek  heads.  Even 
the  flesh  parts  have  that  squareness 
about  them  which  denotes  an  energetic 
character.  If  his  nose  had  been  a  little 
broader  and  larger  at  the  root,  it  would 
have  given  his  countenance  an  opener 
and  more  dignified  look.    His  teeth. 
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it  is  said,  are  regularly  set.  »The  low- 
er parts  of  his  race  indicate  muscular 
vigour. 

The  side  parts  of  his  head  are  large. 
The  organs  of  circumspection,  cun- 
ning, and  ferocity,  exhibit  a  develope* 
ment  perhaps  too  much  for  a  great 
character;  although  the  two  former 
have  been  very  useful  to  him  in  his 
political  career.  The  organ  of  feroci- 
ty above  the  ear,  is  the  one  which  I 
spoke  of  as  counteracting  clemency. 

In  the  lower  back  part  of  his  head, 
we  find  the  cerebellum  sizeable,  but 
not  remarkable.  The  organ  of  physical 
courage  is  also  of  moaerate  dimen- 
sions ;  and  I  think  that  the  courage 
which  he  possesses  is  rather  the  resmt 
of  resolution  than  of  combativeness. 
One  of  his  followers  said  he  was  brave 
only  in  success ;  and,  if  this  be  true, 
it  must  be  because  success  lays  the  or* 
gan  of  circumspection  asleep,  but  dif- 
ficulties and  hazards  call  it  again  into 
action.  On  the  whole,  after  consider- 
ing his  three  organs  of  combativeness, 
circumspection,  and  resolution  (which 
last  in  him  is  large),  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  that  Bonaparte  has  sufficient 
personal  bravery  to  perform,  on  all 
occasions,  the  office  of^a  good  general. 

In  the  upper  back  part  of  his  h^, 
we  find  an  excessive  expansion  of  self- 
love  in  the  middle,  and  the  love  of 
glory  at  the  sides.  The  organ  of  will 
or  resolution  forms  the  highest  point  in 
his  head.  Advancing  from  this  point 
towards  the  forehead,  we  perceive  that 
flatness  mentioned  by  Mr  Warden  in 
his  Letters  from  St  Helena.  This  is 
occasioned  by  tlie  iniperfect  develope- 
ment  of  the  organ  of  veneration,  and 
by  the  largeness  of  the  lateral  and  pos- 
terior organs  which  surround  the  table 
upon  the  top  of  his  head. 

Thus  we  see  that  this  extraordinary 
man,  although  deficient  in  some  things 
necessary  to  form  a  good  character, 
wants  nothing  to  make  him  an  able  one, 
except,  perhaps,  a  greater  command  ov- 
er his  passions.  He  is  so  amply  pro- 
vided with  faculties,  that,  in  politics, 
he  was  like  Briareus  playing  at  the 
bull  with  an  hundred  hands,  and  sel- 
dom missed  an  opportunity  of  Improv- 
ing his  fortune.  He  has  more  sense 
than  was  )K>sse8sed  cither  by  Alexan- 
der or  Charles  of  Sweden.  I  think 
him  a  more  amiable  character  than 
that  vile  toad  Frederick  of  Prussia, 
who  hod  no  moral  faculties  on  the  top 
of  his  head ;  and  he  will  stand  a  corn* 
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parison  with  every  conqueror,  excqit 
Julius  Csesar,  who  perhaps  deserved 
better  to  be  loved  than  any  other  per- 
son ffuilty  of  an  equal  proportion  of 
mischief. 


THOUGHTS  CONCERNING  TYTHE8 ; 
WITH  ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES  ON 
THAT  SUBJECT,  LATELY  CIRCULAT- 
ED IN  SCOTLAND  BY  A  MEMBER  OF 
PARLIAMENT. 

MR  EDITOR, 

The  payment  of  tythes  to  ecclesiasti- 
cal persons,  and  for  charitable  pur- 
poses, was  a  burden  long  severely  felt 
by  almost  every  nation  in  Europe. 
Whilst  this  ancient  tax  was  levied  in 
kind,  that  is,  in  a  certain  share  of  the 
produce  of  land,  it  was  eviden  tly  attend- 
ed with  numerous  inconveniences  both 
to  the  payer  and  the  receiver.  Hence 
a  commutation  of  this  burden  into  a 
money  parent  has  taken  place,  upon 
one  principle  or  other,  in  almost  every 
country  of  Europe;  and  except  in 
England,  and  perhaps  in  Spain  and 
Portugal,  the  tax  is  not  now  levied  ac- 
cording to  the  principles  upon  which 
it  was  originally  established. 

The  arrangement  made  in  Scotland 
concerning  tythes,  during  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.,  is  so  well  known,  diat  it 
need  not  at  this  time  be  illustrated. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  by  substituting 
a  certain  part  of  the  rent  in  lieu  of 
tythe,  strict  justice  was  not  only  done 
to  the  parties  concerned,  but  the  full- 
est opportunity  was  thereby  gained  for 
making  future  improvements ;  seeing 
that  the  fruits  of  these  improvements 
oould  not  afterwards  be  taxed,  or  made 
liable  for  tythe,  as  would  otherwise 
have  happened,  had  the  arrangement 
in  -question  remained  unexecuted.  To 
the  law  for  regulating  tythes,  may  the 
uncommon  improvements  which  have 
taken  place  in  Scotland  be  chiefly  at- 
tributed. In  fkc^  no  barren  country 
can  be  improved  under  the  tythe  sys- 
tem, for  10  per  cent,  of  its  produce  far 
exceeds  the  amount  of  any  profit  which 
can  thereby  be  derived.  Of  this  our 
southern  neighbours  are  now  fully  sen- 
sible ;  hence,  in  every  bill  for  the  di- 
vision of  waste  land,  an  exoneration 
f^om  tythe  is  always  a  prominent  fea- 
ture ;  and  the  commutation  in  lieu  of 
tythe,  is  a  certain  share  of  the  land  to 


the  tythe-holder,  whether  he  is  an  ec- 
clesiastic or  a  lay  impropriator. 

But  though  in  the  division  of  com- 
mon vraste  mnd,  where  in  every  case 
a  particular  act  of  the  legislature  is  re- 
quired to  sanction  the  measure,  a  com- 
pensation for  tythe  may  be  easily  ad- 
justed, it  seems  quite  impracticable 
to  mtiie  any  arrangement  which  can 
free  the  land  held  in  severalty  from 
that  burden,  unless  the  legislature  is 
pleased  to  pass  a  general  act,  which 
can  apply  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Why 
a  measure  of  such  importance  has  been 
so  long  neglected  is  not  easil^r  accounted 
for ;  Siough  it  is  quite  plain  that  the 


of  which  it  is  capable  before  such  an 
act  is  passed.  A  tythe  of  10  per  cent, 
upon  produce,  though  apparently  an 
equal  tax,  is  in  fact  the  most  unequal 
burden  that  can  be  imposed.  It  might 
easily  be  shown,  were  this  the  proper 
place,  that  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of 
inferior  soils  falls  as  heavy  upon  the 
occupier  as  if  three-tenths  were  exact- 
ed from  soils  of  a  different  description  ; 
that  is,  when  the  disposeable  produce 
from  each  is  fairly  estimated. 

I  have  some  reasons  for  believing;, 
that  circumstances,  such  as  these  men- 
tioned, are  now  operating  amongst  our 
southern  neighbours,  and  that  a  strong 
desire  will  soon  appear  to  have  tythes 
Isettled  and  arranged  in  a  way  that  may 
prevent  the  improvement  of  the  coun- 
try from  being  obstructed  by  this  tax. 
To  me  there  seems  no  difficulty  in  pre- 
paring an  equitable  arrangement,  pro- 
vided the  business  was  taken  up  by 
those  who  alone  possess  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  carry  it  through  the  legisla- 
ture with  success.  Were  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  rent,  say  one  sixth,  to  be 
taken  at  all  times  in  lieu  of  tythes,  this 
would  at  once  secure  the  interest  of  all 
parties.  According  to  this  plan,  the 
tythe-holder  would  receive  his  share 
of  every  advantage  which  might  arise 
from  tne  growing  prosperi^  of  the 
country.  The  proprietors  of  land 
would  be  permitted  to  receive  the  full 
value  of  tneir  respective  properties— « 
circumstance  whidi  cannot  take  place 
so  long  as  tythes  are  drawn  in  kind, 
or  paid  for  in  money,  agreeably  to  an 
annual  valuation.  The  tenantry  would 
be  secured  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable 
possession  of  the  lands  in  their  occupa- 
tion, whilst  the  whole  manure  would 
be  kept  upon  the  premises,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  soil  from  which  it 
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wasprocoied'  In  ghorty  all  the  trouble 
and  discontent  which  hitherto  has  ao- 
companied  an  exaction  in  kind,  would 
gpeedilyhe  removed^  as  the  agricul- 
tniist  would  thereby  be  enabled  to  im- 
prove his  lands  in  the  most  approved 
manner^  without  being  subjected  to  a 
tax,  the  extent  of  which  was  in  direct 
proportion  to  his  industry  and  abili- 
ties. 

With  this,  I  take  the  liberty  of 
tzansmitting  some  ^eries^  lately  cir- 
culated by  the  gentleman  who  made 
the  inquiries  about  the  system  for 
supporting  the  poor  in  this  coimtry, 
wmeh  were  presented  in  your  last 
Number^  toother  with  a  copy  of  my 
answers  to  these  queries,  upon  which 
a  &w  alterations  have  since  been  made. 
These  may  be  inserted  in  your  Maga- 
zine, provided  they  are  thought  wor- 
thy of  that  notice. 

A  Political  Economist. 

Queries  concerning  the  Tythe  System 
of  Scotland,  with  Answers^  transmit^ 
ted  to  a  Member  of  Parliament,  by 
whom  the  Queries  were  circulated. 

Query  1st.  Dm  anv  change  take 
place,  in  the  matter  or  tythes,  at  the 
period  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland 
^^md  what  ? 

Answer.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
change  took  place  in  the  tythe  system 
of  Scotland  at  the  period  of  the  Re- 
fiirmation,  except  in  so  fitr  as  related 
to  the  persons  by  whom  tythes  were 
ooUec^ed.  Before,  the  Reformation, 
tythes,  almost  in  every  case,  belong- 
ed to  ecclesiastical  persons,  such  as 
Biiiiops,  Deans,  Parsons,  Abbots,  and 
other  heads  of  religious  houses;  but 
after  that  era,  the  greater  part  of  them 
were  granted  by  the  Crown  to  Lay- 
men, then  generally  called  "  Lobbs 
or  Erection,"  a  cbaracter  precisely 
the  same  with  that  of  Lay-impropria- 
ton  in  England.  These  LoroB  of 
Erection  bemg  seldom  able  to  collect 
the  tythes  themselves,  fermed  them 
out  to  others,  by  whom  they  were  le- 
vied with  much  greater  severity  than 
was  formerly  exercised  by  the  church- 
men. In  short,  the.  change  of  admi- 
nistration of  tythes  whidi  took  place 
in  consequence  of  the  Reformation, 
was,  in  the  first  place,  more  hostile 
than  advantageous  to  the  public  in- 
terest. Of  course,  the  complaints  of 
the  payers  paved  die  way  to  that  set- 
tlement which  was  afterwards  fiamed^ 
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and  carried  into  exeention,  in  the  teigii 
of  Charles  I.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
not  unlikdv  that  the  strong  desire 
manifested  by  the  Crown  to  have  a 
share  of  the  tythes  served  chiefly  to 
bring  about  a  settlement  of  that  an- 
cient burden  upon  a  permanent  and 
solid  footing.  But  be  that  as  it  may. 
it  is  quite  clear,  that  during  Uie  period 
in  question,.that  is,  6om  1560  to  1633, 
the  landholders  in  Scotland,  who  were 
not  in  possession  of  tythes,  considered 
tile  exactions  of  the  titulars,  or  Lords 
of  Erection,  as  grievous  and  oppressive 
in  the  highest  degree. 

Q.  3d.  At  what  period  did  the  pre« 
sent  scheme  of  commutation  for  money 
take  place  ?  and  have  progressive  mo» 
difications  been  resorted  to  ? 

A.  The  period  when  the  settiement 
was  completed  was  1633;  thou^ 
steps  had  been  taken  for  severd  years 
before  to  bring  about  an  arrangement. 
The  parties  concerned  having  submit- 
ted the  whole  business  to  the  King,  it 
was  finally  determined  by  him,  that 
one-fifth  of  the  rent,  after  deducting 
the  value  of  recent  improvements, 
should  be  considered  as  the  amount  of 
tytiie,  which  certainly  was  a  fair  and 
equitable  principle.  The  value  of  the 
tytiie  being  thus  ascertained,  the  land- 
holder had  an  option  of  purchasing  the 
property  thereof  at  nine  years  amount 
of  its  proven  value ;  and  in  this  way 
the  greatest  part  of  Scottish  tythe  soon 
became  the  property  of  the  sevenl 
owners  of  land,  from  whom  it  was 
formerly  exacted.  Some  circumstances 
however  occurred,  which  long  prevent 
ed  the  ftill  benefit  of  this  settiement 
from  being  realized ;  and  though  it  is 
believed  the  whole  tythes  of  Scotland 
were  in  a  few  years  valued,  yet,  from 
the  Scottish  records  being  carried  away 
by  Cromwell,  and  the  burning  of  the 
Teind  Office  in  1701,  there  is  cause  to 
presume  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
original  valuations  were  at  these  pe- 
riods lost  or  destroyed.  Under  these 
circumstanoes  firesh  valuations  are  not 
uncommon,  and  when  these  occur, 
the  same  principle  is  adhered  to  as  was 
acted  upon  at  the  outset,  that  is,  one- 
fifth  or  the  rental  is  substituted  for 
tythe.  Hence  the  burden  of  tythe 
falls  very  unequally  upon  the  proprie- 
tor of  land  in  Scotland,  thoi:^h  the  oe- 
cupiers  or  fiurmers  of  land  are  not 
therein  interested  in  the  slightest  de« 
gree.  The  proprietors  who  fortunately 
possess  their  original  valuations,  are 
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mucli  better  off  than  those  who  have 
recently  caused  their  tithes  to  be  valu- 
ed. Most  of  the  onginal  valuations 
are  already  exhausted,  and  of  coiu^, 
the  burden  of  augtnentations  falls  much 
heavier  upon  proprietors  whose  tythes 
have  been  lately  valued,  than  upon 
those  who  are  possessed  of  the  first 
valuations.  In  no  case,  however,  can 
stipend  exceed  the  amount  of  free 
tvtbes,  and  in  numerous  instances  it 
does  not  amount  to  one  half  of  it,  the 
balance  remaining  with  the  proprietor 
as  a  fresh  fund  for  a  future  augmenta- 
tion. The  proprietors  of  land  may 
have  some  cause  to  complain  of  the 
Scottish  tythe  system,  as  they,  in  the 
first  instance,  were  obliged  to  buy  their 
tythes  fVom  the  Titular,  or  Lords  of 
Erection,  at  nine  years'  purchase  of 
their  proven  value,  and  are  now  sub- 
jected to  pay  the  whole  of  that  value 
to  the  clergyman,  provided  the  court 
of  tythes  or  teinds  in  Scotland  con- 
siders an  augmentation  of  stipend  to 
that  extent  as  expedient  and  necessary. 
To  the  cultivator  of  land,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  the  improvement  of  the 
country,  these  things,  however,  are 
not  of  the  sUghtest  prejudice.  Hence 
a  rapid  progress  in  agricultural  im- 
provement, ror  a  century  back,  has  tak- 
en place  in  every  quarter  of  Scotland, 
which  could  not  possibly  have  occur- 
red, had  tythe  in  kind,  or  its  value  in 
money,  according  to  annual  valuations, 
been  paid  by  the  occupiers. 

Q.  3d.  In  what  manner  was  the 
commutation  effected  }  Did  the  Kirk 
resist? 

A.  The  commutation,  or,  more  pro- 
perly sneaking,  the  r^ulation  of  tythe 
m  Scotland  took  place  in  1633,  in  the 
way  already  described,  though  it  was 
many  years  after  before  it  could  be 
carried  completely  into  execution.  The 
Kirk  did  not  resist,  because,  in  point 
of  fact,  its  members,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  Bishops,  were  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  tythes  when  the  sub- 
mission was  made  to  King  Charles. 
By  the  decreet  arbitral  afterwards  pro- 
nounced, it  is  believed,  the  Kirk  was 
very  much  benefited,  for  it  secured 
evCTV  clergyman  in  a  competent  sti- 
pend, so  far  as  the  teinds  or  tythes  in 
his  parish  were  sufficient  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  short,  a  provision  far  more 
liberal  than  allowed  to  the  Presb3rte- 
rian  clergy  at  any  former  period  was 
at  that  time  bestowed  upon  them — a 
provision  far  exceeding  what  is  given 
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to  the  clergy  of  England ;  for  though 
the  dignitaries  of  that  church  are 
amply  provisioned,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
bear  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day 
are  by  no  means  favourably  dealt 
with. 

Q.  4th.  Have  the  landholders  of 
Scotland  derived  advantage?*  from  the 
regulation  of  the  tythe  system  ? 

A.  It  is  difficult  to  answer  this 
query  in  such  tenns  as  may  be  appli- 
cable to  the  country  at  large.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  general  cases,  had 
tythe,  as  formerly  paid,  been  conti- 
nued, its  amount  or  value  at  this  day 
might  safely  be  estimated  at  six  timet 
of  what  is  actually  paid  to  the  clergy 
of  the  country.  But  then  it  must  be 
held  in  view,  that  the  tythes  were 
originally  purchased  from  the  titulars 
or  lay-impropriators,  and  that  nine 
years  purchase-money  was  paid  for 
them,  which  probably  at  the  time  was 
their  full  value,  as  land  then  sold  at 
twelve  years'  purchase,  whilst  the  in- 
terest of  money  was  not  less  than  eight 
per  cent.  Now,  holding  all  these  cir- 
cumstances in  view,  and  taking  into 
consideration  that  a  considerable  ex- 
pense, and  not  a  little  trouble,  were 
incurred  in  the  collection  of  tythes,  it 
likely  will  appear,  that  any  advantage 
gained  by  the  landholders  of  Scotland 
mm  r^ulating  the  tythe  system,  has 
chiefly  arisen  fiom  the  improvements 
which  in  consequence  were  afterwards 
introduced,  and  the  alteration  which 
has  since  taken  place  in  the  value  of 
money,  as  a  good  part  of  the  tythe 
was  valued  according  to  the  monied 
payments  made  to  the  titulars  or  their 
tacksmen. 

Q.  5th.  What  is  the  general  rate  of 
clerical  stipends  in  country  parishes^ 
independently  of  the  manse  and  glebe  r 
and  what  may  be  the  differences  be* 
tween  town  and  country  stipends  ? 

A.  As  the  stipends  of  the  clei^  are 
in  most  cases  paid  in  grain,  or,  in 
other  words,  paid  in  money  according 
to  the  annual  fiars  of  grain  in  eacn 
county^  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  may 
be  their  amount  communibus  annis. 
Perhaps  they  may  be  estimated,  inde- 
pendently of  glebe,  house,  and  garden^ 
at  something  more  than  ^CS^So  per 
annum  upon  an  average,  though  in 
many  instances  they  amount  to  double 
that  sum.  In  no  case  can  a  stipend 
be  less  than  £150,  because,  in  parishes 
where  the  stipend  is  less^  and  no  ftinda 
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remain  fin*  an  augmentation^  a  parlii^ 
raentary  provision  is  made  in  behalf 
of  the  incumbent^  which  secures  him 
the  amount  of  stipend  above  mention- 
ed. It  is  only  of  late  that  the  stipends 
in  towns  have  been  greater  than  those 
in  country  parishes^  the  former  being 
usually  paid  in  money^  whilst  the 
greatest  port  of  the  other  was  paid  in 
grain;  uerefore^  whilst  the  market 
prices  were  high,  the  country  cler^- 
man,  generally  speaking,  was  in  the 
most  comfortable  situation.  , 

Q.  6th.  What  is  the  common  ex- 
tent of  the  glebe  land,  and  the  general 
estimated  value  to  the  clergyman  ? 

A.  The  legal  size  of  a  glebe  is  four 
Scots  acres ;  and  if  a  grass  glebe,  suf- 
ficient to  pasture  a  horse  or  cow,  lb 
not  annexed,  a  certain  sum,  to  be  paid 
by  the  heritors  of  the  parish,  was  fixed 
by  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  to  make 
up  the  deficiency.  In  numerous  in- 
stances the  arable  glebe  exceeds  four 
acres;  and  perhaps  the  average  of 
glebes  may  consist  of  five  acres  of  the 
best  land  in  the  parish  to  which  the 
glebe  belongs.  In  some  cases,  the 
glebe  extenck  to  seven  acres,  but  tins 
rarely  happens.  The  value  of  a  glebe 
may  De  from  £16  Ui  £40,  according  to 
circumstances. 

Q.  7  th.  What  may  be  the  general 
average  of  country  parishes,  in  regard 
to  population  and  extent  ? 

A.  Country  parishes  difi[er  far  more 
"with  regard  to  extent  and  population 
than  to  stipend.  In  the  lowland  dis- 
tricts the  extent  may  be  from  3,000 
to  7,000  acres,  and  the  population 
from  500  to  1800  souls.  In  the  high- 
land districts  the  extent  is  from  10,000 
to  50,000  acres,  and  the  population 
depends  very  much  upon  the  system 
of  management  that  is  followed  in  the 
parish. 

Q.  8th.  What  may  be  the  propor- 
tion between  Dissenting  Meetings  and 
the  Kirk,  exclusive  of  Episcopal  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapels  ? 

A.  It  is  believed  that  three-fourths 
of  the  people  in  Scotland  are  steady 
adherents  of  the  Kirk,  and  that  fully 
one  half  of  those  who  dissent  from  it 
are  more  strict  Presbyterians  than  even 
those  who  adhere  to  the  Kirk.  The 
number  oC  Episcopalians  and  Roman 
CathoHcs  is  so  trifling  that  no  notice 
shall  be  taken  of  them. 

Q.  9th.  Are  the  sects  of  Methodists 
Increasing — and  from  what  cause  ? 

A  Hhtw^ioiMfthodutihMmi'm!- 
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creasing  in  Scotland.  In  point  of  &ct, 
that  sect. never  had  such  a  footing  in 
the  country  as  to  make  its  numbert 
an  object  of  inquiry. 

Q.  10th.  Is  there  a  sufiident  supply 
of  candidates  for  Kirk  preferment-— or 
does  the  moderate  rate  of  stipend 
operate  as  a  check  ?     - 

A.  There  is  always  a  sufficient  sup- 
ply of  candidates  for  kirk  preferment ; 
indeed  the  number  of  candidates  fiur 
exceeds  the  demand.  As  the  rate  of 
stipends  cannot  be  considered  as  mo- 
derate, no  check  arises  from  that  cir- 
cumstance to  the  supply  of  candidates* 

Q.  11th.  In  the  ordmary  course  of 
things,  do  not  the  established  clergy 
live  on  the  best  terms  with  their  par« 
ishioners  ? 

A.  In  almost  every  case  the  esta- 
blished clergy  live  on  good  terms  with 
their  parishioners.  Not  having  tythet 
to  draw  from  them,  any  cause  of  dif- 
ference can  seldom  arise.  Perhaps,  in 
no  line  can  a  man  pass  through  lifis 
more  comfortably  and  agreeably  than 
he  who  fills  the  office  of  a  country 
clergyman. 

Q.  12th.  Is  it  likely  that  farmers  in 
Scotland  could  be  persuaded  to  pay  a 
tenth  of  their  produce  for  church 
tythes — and  would  they  not  consider 
such  a  regulation  as  highly  discourag- 
ing to  industry  and  enterprise? 

A.  The  farmers  of  Scotland  could 
not  be  persuaded,  by  any  influence 
whatever,  to  pay  tythe  in  kind ;  and 
every  one  of  them  would  consider  a 
measure  of  that  nature  as  highly  dis- 
couraging to  his  industry  and  enter- 
prise. But,  independent  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  trouble  and  vexation 
occasioned  by  an  exaction  in  kind,  is 
sufficient  to  show  the  impolicy  and 
absurdity  of  continuing  a  burden 
merely  oecause  it  originated  in  the 
days  of  barbarous  ignorance,  when 
such  a  thing  as  the  circulating  me- 
dium was  almost  unknown — ^when 
an^  trade  betwixt  man  and  man  waa 
chiefly  carried  on  by  bartering  one 
article  for  another — and  when  society 
was  in  such  a  state  that  ecclesiastics 
and  other  stipendiaries  must  either 
have  been  paid  in  the  produce  of  the 
soil,  or  have  remained  without  any 
public  support.  But  now,  when  these 
circumstances  are  wholly  changed,  the 
practice  of  former  times  ought  to  be 
departed  from,  especially  as  it  may  be 
done  without  injury  to  any  one,  and 
to  the  great  benefit  of  the  public. 
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OF  THK  AHISTOPHANIC  COMEDY. 

This  ib  a  species  of  composition  which 
no  modern  writer  seems  to  have  at- 
tempted to  rerive.  Although  it  was 
among  the  earliest  inventions  of  the 
Greeks,  and  was  afterwards  superseded 
by  what  they  considered  as  a  more  re- 
fined species  of  comedy.  It  is  by  no 
means  barbarous  in  its  nature,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  highly  philosopMcal,  and 
apparently  well  adapted  to  please  cul- 
tirated  minds. 

The  distinctive  principle  of  the  Ar- 
istophanic  comedy  is  not  its  personali- 
ty, but  its  practice  of  investing  general 
ideas,  in  impropriate  visible  ftmns,  and 
turning  them  into  dramatis  persows. 
It  has  often  been  remarked,  that  alle- 
gorical personages  are  cold,  and  excite 
little  sympathy,  because,  so  long  as 
we  keep  the  allegory  in  view,  we  are 
reminded  that  they  are  not  real.  This, 
however,  is  no  amiment  against  the 
Aristophanic  comedy,  which  does  not 
appeal  to  our  sympathies  and  passions. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  understanding ; 
its  true  object  being  reflection  and 
pleasantry,  and  the  diversion  produced 
by  the  play  of  general  ideas,  under 
their  dramatic  garb.  All^ry,  al- 
though unfkvourable  to  sentiment,  is 
well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  pleasant- 
ry, which  can  hardly  bring  general 
ideas  into  collision,  unless  by  giving 
them  a  local  habitation  and  a  name. 
If  Swift's  Tale  of  a  Tub  had  been 
written  in  the  form  of  a  drama,  it 
would  have  been  a  modem  specimen 
of  Aristophanic  comedy. 

To  relish  this  species  of  composition, 
an  audience  would  require  to  be  acute, 
observative,and  susceptibleof  pleasant- 
ry, in  ahigh  degree,  and  at  the  same  time 
muchjnterestedin,  and  familiar  with, 
the  subjects  handled  in  the  piece.  All 
these  requisites  were  found  among  the 
Greeks ;  but  it  is  questionable  whether 
they  can  be  found  among  modem  na- 
tions. Madame  de  Stael,  in  speaking 
of  this  subject,  observes,  that  modem 
nations,  fi^om  the  nature  of  their  in- 
stitutions, are  not  suffidentlv  habitu- 
ated to  contemplate  bodies  of  men  en 
masse;  meaning,  that  when  we  think 
of  the  interests,  passions,  and  opinions 
of  particular  clxusses,  we  do  not  con- 
ceive these  classes,  under  any  visible 
form,  capable  of  being  brought  upon 
the  stage.  A  lively  imagination,  how- 
ever, might  surely  remedy  this  defect, 
and  Aimish  us  with  personifications. 


more  amusing  and  characteristic,  than 
any  exhibitions  which  popular  insti- 
tutions, addressed  to  the  senses,  can 
fUmish.  As,  in  this  species  of  come- 
dy, the  expression  of  tne  countenance 
would  be  of  secondary  importance, 
masks  of  the  boldest  and  most  fimdiVxl 
oonstmction  might  be  used,  whidi 
would  serve  to  denote  the  characteris- 
tics of  the  person  who  wore  them ;  and 
an  excellent  source  of  pleasantry  might 
also  be  found  in  their  dresses.  The 
political  parties  of  England,  and  the 
views  and  characteristics  of  die  differ- 
ent classes  who  compose  them,  would 
form  a  good  subject  for  an  Aristophan- 
ic comedy,  provided  it  was  handled  in 
a  manner  somewhat  philosophical,  and 
not  allowed  to  sink  into  the  tone  of 
vul^  political  squibs.  Each  class 
might  be  represented  under  the  form 
of  an  individual,  with  the  appropriate 
dress,  language,  and  manners,  boldly 
caricatured  ;  and  the  plot  of  the  play 
might  tum  upon  the  solution  of  their 
contentions.  A  play  of  this  descrip* 
tion,  however,  could  not  be  suffident- 
lv impartial  to  save  it  firom  being  oon- 
aemned  and  overset,  either  by  one 
party  or  another. 

Aristophanes  made  use  of  the  absur* 
dities  of  pagan  theolo^  to  heighten 
the  burlesque  of  his  pieces,  and  was 
scarcely  blameable  fbr  doing  so ;  but 
in  modem  times,  even  the  opinions  of 
fimatics,  who  view  Christianity  through 
a  perverted  medium,  are  perhaps  an 
unfit  sulrject  for  the  stage.  The  Tale 
of  a  Tub  does  not  relate  so  much  to 
the  Christian  revelation  as  to  the  tem- 
poral conduct  of  the  dlfibrent  sects  of 
Christians. 

Professions  are  no  longer  suffidently 
pedantic  and  narrow-minded  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  of  the  Aristophanic 
comedy.  Their  resroective  chimicter- 
istics  and  prepossessions  have  been  so 
much  obUterated  by  the  difiusion  of 
knowledge,  that  there  would  no  lon^ 
be  any  diversion  in  bringing  them  in- 
to contact.  When  individuals  become 
too  knowing  with  regard  to  the  point 
of  view  fiom  which  others  contemnlate 
them,  there  is  an  end  to  comedy,  which 
founds  its  choicest  scenes  upon  a  mu- 
tual ignorance  of  sentiments  and  feel- 
ings, and  upon  that  unsuspecting  stea^ 
diness  of  self-love,  natural  to  minda 
which  have  remained  hoodwinked 
within  their  own  peculiar  sphere. 

The  prindpal  objection  which  oc- 
curs against  the  Aristophanic  species 
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of  comedy  is,  that  philosophical  plea- 
flaiitries  and  satii^es  would  not  gain  so 
much  as  ordinary  dramas  do  from 
being  acted.  Sentiment  and  passion 
acquire  a  new  warmth  and  interest  in 
the  person  of  a  good  actor ;  and  his 
loola  and  gestures  take  an  irresistible 
hold  of  our  sympathies ;  but  eyery 
one  must  hare  obaerred^  that  mere  re- 
partees or  reflections,  when  they  are 
once  known  by  rote,  fall  very  coldly 
firom  the  stage,  because  they  are  little 
impioTed  by  looks  or  gestures.  A  good 
actor,  in  rcnpreaeating  passion,  knows 
ho^  to  kincUe  the  flame  anew  in  our 
bosoms,  although  we  may  have  seen 
the  same  piece  twenty  times  before. 
And  there  is  also  a  species  of  humour 
consisting  in  the  exhibition  of  feeling, 
contrasted  with  situation,  whidi  gains 
fiom  the  actor,  because  it  hinges  up- 
on sentiment,  and  cannot  be  de^nitdy 
and  adequately  expressed  in  words. 
But  the  species  of  pleasantry,  consist- 
ing in  the  play  of  abstract  ideas,  ca- 
pable of  bem^  fully  conveyed  by  lan- 
guage»  and  wnich  is  the  one  peculiar 
to  Aristophanic  and  allegorical  comedy, 
is  rather  an  intellectual  perception  than 
a  personal  feeling,  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  be  enforced  by  gesture  and  sympa^- 
thy. 

An  Aristophanic  comedy,  however, 
might  have  all  the  advantages  of  a 
mdo-dramatic  spectacle;  and  some 
practical  pleasantries  might  be  repre- 
sented by  such  a  brilliant  apparatus, 
as  would  prevent  them  from  appear- 
ing tedious.  Allegory  would  i^ord 
many  subjects  fit  for  the  display  of 
machinery  and  decorations,  in  wnich 
noticnlan  the  Greek  theatres  seem  to 
nave  been  scantily  provided.  The  in- 
tellectuality of  the  niece  would  thus 
be  relieved  by  something  addressed  to 
the  senses,  and  the  wonder  excited  by 
bold  flints  of  wit  and  imagination, 
would  TO  supported  by  wonders  better 
adapted  to  thick  and  cloudy  capacities. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  nevertheless,  that 
sach  an  exhibition  would  please  only 
once,  unless  it  contained  such  diversi- 
fied stores  of  thought  as  not  to  be  easi- 
ly remembered. 

These  remarks  are  made  merely  for 
the  sake  of  discussion.  If  any  writer 
were  now  to  succeed  in  the  species  of 
composition  above-mentioned,  his  dra- 
ma would  be  knovm  only  in  the  closet, 
and  would  not  find  its  way  to  the 
stage.     Few  nations  have  taken  so 
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much  pleasure  as  the  Greeks  in  mere 
intellectual  perceptions ;  and  the  only 
Greek  audience  which  now  remains, 
consists  of  men  of  talent  and  taste, 
who  are  sprinkled  over  the  world  at 
such  distances  from  each  other,  that 
they  have  no  chance  of  meeting  with- 
in the  confines  of  a  theatre.  He  that 
looks  along  the  benc&es  of  our  play- 
houses, and  observes  the  fine  rows  of 
human  heads  which  are  nodding  a- 
round  him,  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber how  much  respect  is  due  to  hu- 
man nature  :  for,  if  he  sees  more 
traces  of  the  porter  and  ale  which  we 
have  been  drinking  for  so  many  gene- 
rations back,  than  of  Athenian  perspi- 
cacity, there  may  be  found  an  ample 
excuse  for  it  in  our  national  extraction, 
which  certainly  has  had  little  to  do 
with,  those  southern  amal^mations 
now  talked  of  by  philosophers. 


CASSAXnRA. 

(From  the  German  ofSchiUer,) 

««  Cassawdba,  another  work  of  Schiller's^ 
might  more  eadly  be  translated  into  French, 
although  its  poetical  langiiage  is  extremely 
bold.  At  the  moment  vhen  the  festival  to 
cdebiate  t}ie  marriage  of  Polyxena  and 
Achilles  is  beginning,  Cassandn  is  seized 
with  a  presentiment  of  the  misfortunes 
which  will  result  6om  it,--she  walks  sad 
and  melancholy  in  the  grove  of  Apollo,  and 
hunents  that  knowledge  of  fdtunty  which 
troubles  all  her  enioymenti.  We  see  in  this 
Ode  what  a  mis&rtune  it  would  be  to  a 
human  being  could  he  possess  the  pre- 
science of  a  divinity.  Ii  not  the  sorrow  of 
the  prophetess  experienced  by  all  persons 
of  strong  passions  and  supreme  minds? 
Schiller  has  given  us  a  fine  moral  idea  un- 
der a  very  poetical  form,  namely,  that  true 
genius,  tnat  of  sentiment,  even  if  it  escape 
8uff*ering  from  its  commooe  with  theworld» 
is  frequently  the  victim  of  its  own  feelings. 
Cassandra  never  marrias,  not  that  she  is 
either  insensible  or  rejected,  but  her  pene* 
trating  soul  in  a  moment  passes  the  bound- 
aries of  life  and  death,  and  finds  repose  only 
in  heaven."— Madame  de  Stael's  Ge^ 
many,  voL  i.  p.  348. 

Jot  was  heard  in  nium*s  walls. 
Ere  her  lofty  turrets  fell,— 
Songs  of  jubilee  filled  her  halls, 
Warbled  fimm  the  golden  shdL 
Rests  each  warrior*s  weary  sword 
From  the  work  of  blood  and  slaughter  ; 
While  Pelidfls,  conquering  knd. 
Sought  the  hand  of  Priam's  daughter. 
U 
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Crowned  with  many  a  Uiuel-boiigh, 
JoyftU,  rolling  oowd  on  crowds— 
To  the  hallowed  shrine  they  go— 
The  altar  of  the  Thymbrian  God. 
Loudly  rerelling,  swept  they  on 
Through  the  ftseets  with  shouts  of  gladness, 
One  heavy  heart  was  left  alone. 
That  stood  aloof  in  silent  sadness. 

Joyless  in  the  midst  of  joy,— 
See,  het  solitary  way 
To  die  grove  Cassandra  bends- 
Sacred  to  the  God  of  Day. 
To  its  deepest  shades  she  passed. 
Wrapt  in  distant  visbn, — ^there, 
Ftom  her  burning  brow  she  cast 
The  wreath  that  bound  her  stxeaming  hair. 

*»  Yes  !  the  stream  of  joy  spreads  wide. 
Every  heart  beats  light  ana  ga^,— 
Troy*s  proud  hopes  are  mounting  h]gh,<« 
My  sister  hails  her  bridal  day. 
I  alone  in  silence  weep,— 
Fancy*s  dream  deceives  not  me  ;— 
Ruin  vast,  with  eagle-sweep. 
Rushing  on  these  walls  I  see. 

*<  Lo  I  a  torch  all  fiercely  gleattiing,— 
Not  the  totch  which  Hymen  brings ; — 
Dark  the  cloud  behind  it  streaming,— 
Not  of  nuptial  offerings ! 
While  they  deck  with  hearts  elate 
The  festal  pomp,— in  boding  sound  ;— 
Hark  !  I  hear  the  tread  of  Fate 
Come  to  crush  it  to  the  ground. 

■*  Yes !  th^  mock  my  silent  grief,— 
Laugh  my  bitter  tears  to  scorn,— 
There  alone  I  find  relief 
To  this  heart  with  sorrows  torn. 
Spumed  hj  Fortune^s  minion  tmin,— 
Spumed,  msulted  by  the  gay ;-« 
Hard  the  lot  thou  hast  assigneis, 
O,  unpitying  God  of  Day. 

«  Why  hast  thou  thy  prophet  spirit 
To  a  mortal  maiden  dealt  ? 
What  can  I  from  this  inherit. 
But  woes  I  never  else  had  felt  ? 
Why  to  me  the  Fates  disclosed. 
When  I  cannot  shun  their  force  ? 
Still  the  hoverinff  doud  must  break,<^— 
The  day  of  dread  ndl  on  its  course. 

"  Why,  where  terrors  ferowd  the  scene. 

Back  the  vdl  of  ages  throw  ? 

Where  but  ignonnce  is  bliss,— 

Only  knowledge  leads  to  woo. 

Hence,  that  fearful  scene  of  bk)od ! 

VeU  it  iiom  my  aching  eyes  ;-^ 

Dread  thought  I  that  child  of  earth  should 

dare 
To  read  thine  awful  mysteries ! 

"  Give  me  back  those  days  of  blindness. 
While  this  heart  yet  blithely  sung  ;— 
Joy*s  li|^t  cards  left  me  only 
Snoe  I  spoke  with  prophet's  tongue. 
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Each  ptesent  good  fleets  past  untasted— 

The  future  fills  and  mads  my  brain 

Youth's  brightest  hours  in  anguish  wasted,—* 
Take  thy  treach'rous  gift  again. 

"  Never  yet,  with  bridal  garUnds, 
Have  I  dared  my  locks  to  twine. 
Since  I  vowed  upon  thine  altar 
Service  at  thy  gloomy  shrine. 
Youth  to  me  has  brought  but  tesN, 
Grief  has  been  my  only  lot  ;— 
What  the  woes  that  Troy  has  borne. 
And  I  hate  doubly  felt  them  not  ? 

'*  See  those  hearts  with  whom  my  pleasures 

Once  were  shared — a  festive  crowd, 

Treading  light  Youth's  fioKc  me 

I  only  wrapt  in  Sorrow's  cbud. 

Sprii^  returns  to  gladden  all. 

But  it  shines  in  vain  to  me,'— 

What  bliss  knows  she  who  dares  to  scan 

The  dark  depths  of  Futurity. 

«*  Happy  thou,  my  sister,  lulled 
In  the  dream  of  Fancy  sweet ; 
Soon  the  mightiest  chief  of  Greece, 
As  thy  spouse  thou  hopest  to  greet. 
See,  with  pride  her  bosom  heaves,— 
See,  her  transports  swelling  high  ^— 
Spare,  ye  Heavens  !  in  pity  spare. 
Envy  not  her  dream  of  joy. 

E'en  this  heart,  tho'  withered  now. 
Loved,  and  had  its  love' returned  ;-.- 
Long  sued  the  youth,— and  in  his  eye 
Love's  bright  expressive  gknces  burned. 

0  how  bkst  m  humble  guise. 
With  a  heart  like  this  to  dwell ;— . 
But  a  shade  at  midni^t  hour 
Steps  between  us^-dark  as  helL 

"  Whence,  ye  paley  phantoms,  are  ye  ? 
Cone  ye  ftom  the  Queen  of  Night  ? 
Where  I  wander,  where  I  turn  me. 
Shapes  of  terror  cross  my  sig^t. 
See,  they  crowd— 4k  ghastly  train ! 
To  scowl  away  youth's  lightsome  ^  ;— 
Life,  in  all  its  weary  round. 
Holds  no  bnger  joy  for  me. 

*<  Ha !  the  murderer's  flashing  sted  I 
Again  !  his  darkly-gleaming  eye ! 
On  right,  on  left,  by  terrors  dosed, 

1  cannot  turn,  I  cannot  fly; 
Nor  yet  my  straining  eyes  avert. 
Fixed  in  shuddering  trance  I  stand : 
It  comes  I  the  fiite  which  crowns  my 
A  captive  in  a  stranger  land." 

Hark  I  from  out  the  temple's  gate, 
Ero  the  priestess  checked  her  breath. 
Bursts  the  wild  distracted  shriek — 
«  Thetis'  son  lies  stretched  in  death.** 
Eris  shakes  her  vengeful  snakes, — 
All  the  Guardian  Gods  are  fled,— 
Heavy  hung  the  thunder  doud 
Over  Ilium^s  fated  head. 

Y, 
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1.CTTKBB  TO  THE  SUPPORTERS  OF  THE 
EDINBURGH  REVIEW. 

No  I. — To  the  Reverend  Thomas 
Chalmers^  D.D. 

SiR^ — I  know  no  inan  who  has  less 
reason  when  a  letter  is  brought  to 
him^  to  dread  that  it  may  contain 
something  disagreeable  to  his  feelings, 
than  Dr  Chalmers.  You  have  over- 
come many  disadvantages^  and  achiev- 
ed many  triumphs :  your  enemies  are 
fiswj  and  the  nature  of  the  reproaches 
which  they  pour  out  against  you  be- 
trays very  distinctly  the  meanness  and 
envy  ftom  which  tney  are  sprung.— 
Your  friends  are  numerous;  aU  of 
them  admire  your  genius  as  an  author, 
and  venerate  your  zeal  as  a  dergvman ; 
and  not  a  few  of  them,  add  to  all  this, 
a  sincere  and  ardent  love  of  the  sim- 
plicity and  the  kindness  which  form 
the  best  ornaments  of  your  character 
in  private  life.  Your  reception  in  the 
world  Is  such  as  might  spoil  a  mind 
less  pure  and  dignified  man  yours. 
The  flattery  of  women,  and  the  vulgar, 
yon  could  not  of  course  fidl  to  despise ; 
but  the  most  dangerous  of  all  tempta* 
tions,  the  *'  Laudari  a  viris  latuiatie," 
has  been  abundantly  served  up  to  you ; 
you  have  been  extolled  by  every  one 
of  your  eminent  contemporaries  who 
has  had  occasion  to  hear  you  preach. 
You  have  overcome  the  cold  dignity 
of  Lord  Castleraagh,  and  the  reluctant 
soepticism  of  Mr  Jeffrey,  with  equal 
ease;  and  you  have  taken  a  station  in 
the  eye  of  your  country,  above  what 
is,  or  has  lately  been,  occupied  by 
anv  dewyman,  either  of  the  Eng- 
lisd  or  ofthe  Scottish  church. 

The  praises  Which  have  been  hei^^ 
ed  vpon  you,  have  indeed,  in  many 
instances,  baen  extravagant  and  alv- 
surd.  I  consider  vou  as  a  man  of 
strong  intellect  ana  ardent  imagina- 
tion ;  but  I  believe,  that  both  in  rea^- 
son  and  fimcy,  you  have,  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  many  superiors ;  and  mat, 
had  you  selected  n>r  the  subject  of 
your  disqaisidons  any  other  topic 
than  that  of  religion,  your  labours 
would  have  attracted  much  less  notice 
than  they  have  done.  I  say  not  this 
by  way  of  disparaging  your  talents, 
£ar  almost  every  great  man  is  calculat- 
ed to  sldne  in  one  department,  not  in 
many ;  and  that  in  which  your  great- 
iMB  has  been  shewn,  is  sertainly  as 
worthy  of  respect  as  any  which  you 
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could  have  selected.  But,  although 
you  have  applied  to  sacred  sul^ects  a 
more  vigorous  style,  and  a  more  ener- 
getic imagination,  than  are  command- 
od  by  any  other  preacher  of  your  day, 
you  are  not  to  suppose  that  you  have 
not  been  immeasurably  surpassed  in 
your  own  field  by  many  illustrious 
predecessors.  Your  ressoning  is  lame 
and  weakly,  when  compared  witii  that 
of  Butler  and  Palev.  Your  erudition 
is  nothing  to  that  of  a  Lardner,  a  War- 
burton,  or  a  Hordey.  Your  eloquence 
is  j^une,  when  set  by  the  side  of  Bar- 
row, or  any  of  the  great  old  English 
preachers;  and  must  always  seem 
coarse,  and  even  unnatural,  to  those 
who  are  familiar  with  Maasillon  and 
Bossuet.  Nevertheless,  you  are  assur-  * 
edly  a  great  man.  Your  mind  is  cast 
in  an  original  mould.  Your  ardour  is 
intense,  and  no  one  can  resist  the 
stream  of  your  discourse,  who  has  ei- 
ther heart  to  feel  what  is  touching,  or 
soul  to  comprehend  what  is  sublime. 

A  man,  situated  as  you  are,  cannot 
fidl  to  be  the  sutgect  of  much  conver- 
sation among  those  who  are  acquaint- 
ed with  his  merits.  But  the  "  Digito 
momtrarier  et  dicier  hie  est,*'  are  some- 
times the  penalty,  as  well  as  the  prize, 
of  eminence;  and  the  same  causes 
which  secure  every  exertion  of  your 
vurtue  or  your  genius  from  negiect, 
cannot  fidl  to  draw  upon  every  depart- 
ure from  the  one,  and  every  misappli- 
cation of  the  other,  the  eye  of  a  most  - 
minute  and  jealous  scrutiny.  Your 
fimlts  are  likely  to  be  bkzoned  with 
the  same  clamour  which  waits  upon 
your  exeellendes;  and  the  world, 
which  is  in  no  case  fond  of  giving  too 
much  praise,  will  hasten  to  atone  for 
the  violence  with  which  it  has  applaud- 
ed, by  the  bitterness  with  which  it 
will  condemn. 

Do  not  fear  that  I  have  made  these 
observations  by  way  of  a  prelude  to 
abuse.  You  nave  no  admirer  more 
sincere  than  myself.  Although  not 
personally  acquainted  with  you,  I  love 
and  reroect  your  diaracter — and  every 
part  of  it  I  by  no  means  coindde 
with  some  extravagant  podtions  of 
the  rhapsodist  who  praised  vou  some 
months  ago  in  the  pages  of  tnis  Maga- 
zine; but  the  admiration  I  fed  fiir 
you  is  as  dnoere  as  his  can  be ;  and  if 
you  be  displeased  with  any  part  of  my 
addr^,  remember,  I  beseecn  you,  that 
my  officiousness  i^  only  another  illus- 
trstioB  ofthe  old  Greek  proverb,  whidi 
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says^  that  "  Love  bates  to  be  silent," 
t^ff  »  pxu  T«  ttyuK  I  think  you  cannot 
possibly  be  the  worse  of  being  told, 
that  in  my  apprehension,  and  in  that 
of  many  who  admire  and  love  you  aa 
I  do,  you  have  lately  fallen  into  a  great 
and  dangerous  error.  I  bv  no  means 
wish  to  set  up  my  voice  with  any  thing 
like  petulance  or  pertinacity  agsinst 
the  conduct  of  one  entitled  to  so 
much  respect.  You  may  have  reiw 
sons,  perhaps  good  ones,  mr  what  you 
have  done.  But,  be  assured,  the  world 
is  very  anxious  to  hear  them ;  and  till 
they  are  explained,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
gooa  Christians,  and,  I  will  add,  of  all 
honest  men,  you  are  not  what  you  were. 

Your  conscience  has  alreadj  spoken. 
-—There  is  no  need  for  going  about 
the  bush  with  a  man  of  your  stamp. 
You  are  sensible  that  the  world  has 
reason  to  wonder  at  your  conduct  in 
becoming  a  contributor  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review ;  and  you  confess,  be- 
fore I  ask  you  to  do  so,  that,  by  as- 
suming tms  character,  you  have  tar- 
nished the  purity  of  your  reputation. 
As  you  have  committed  the  offenpe, 
however,  more  frequently  than  once, 
I  shall  not  ask  your  leave  to  tell  you, 
at  somewhat  greater  length,  both  the 
grounds  and  the  nature  of  the  opinion 
which  the  pubhc  is  likely  to  form  in 
respect  to  every  Christian  Minister 
who  lends  his  supp(»t  to  the  declin- 
ing credit  of  that  once  formidable 
Journal. 

From  all  that  I  have  either  hesrd  or 
read  of  your  discourses  in  the  pul- 
pit, if  there  is  one  thing  more  than 
any  other  characteristic  of  vou  as  a 
preacher,  it  is  the  zeal  with  which  you 
are  never  weary  of  telling  your  audi- 
ence, that  Christiaaity  should  exert  an 
intense  and  pervading  influence,  not 
only  over  their  solemn  acts  of  devotion, 
but  over  their  minds,  even  when  most 
engaged  with  the  business  and  the  re- 
creations wherein  the  greater  part  of 
every  life  must  of  necessity  be  spent. 
True  religion,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine which  you  support  with  such 
persuasive  and  commanding  eloquence, 
is  not  the  dark  Sybil  of  some  Pythian 
cell,  consulted  only  on  great  emergen- 
cies, surrounded  with  mysterious  va- 
pours, and  giving  utterance  to  enig- 
matical responses.— She  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  the  cahn  and  smiling  attendant  of 
all  our  steps,  tlie  tutelary  ang^  of 
all  our  wislies  and  Jiopes,  the  confi- 
dential friend  and  guardian,  whose 
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presence  lends  to  pleasure  its  greatest 
charm,  whose  absence,  or  coldness, 
would  be  sufficient  to  throw  a  dunp 
over  every  exertion,  and  to  chill  the 
very  fountain  of  all  our  enjoyment. 
We  must  go  out  of  the  world  altoes- 
ther,  if  we  are  never  to  mingle  in  Sie 
society  of  the  ungodly ;  but,  say  you,  in 
no  moment  of  our  intereourse  wiUi  the 
world,  and  the  men  of  the  world, 
should  we  allow  ourselves  entirely  to 
forget  that  we  ourselves  have  our  trea- 
sure laid  up  elsewhere — ^far  less  should 
we  ever,  by  any  deportment  of  ours, 
confirm  the  evil  principles,  or  counte- 
nance the  evil  deeds,  whose  existenoe 
we  cannot  but  observe  among  those 
with  whom  we  are  thus,  at  times,  cam* 
pelled  to  associate.  On  the  contrary, 
we  should  take  every  opportunity  of 
letting  all  men  see  what  we  are-— 
we  should  remember,  that  the  fiiith 
which  we  possess  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
worn  like  a  gala  garment,  and  laid  a- 
side  at  pleasure  for  weeds  less  likely  to 
attract  attention — ^we  should  take  care 
that  civihty  to  our  neighbours  do  not 
make  us  forgetM  or  careless  of  the 
duty  which  we  owe  to  ourselves. 

If  an  ordinary  Christian  be  thus 
bound  to  preserve  and  shew  his  Chris- 
tianity in  the  midst  of  all  his  occupa- 
tions, it  follows,  I  apprehend,  pretty 
clearly,  that  a  Christian  author  must 
lie  under  an  obligation  no  less  binding 
with  regard  to  me  conduct,  purport, 
and  probable  effect  of  all  his  writmgs. 
The  Bible  informs  us,  that  the  Chm- 
tian  ought  to  consider  himself  as  ''  a 
dty  set  upon  a  hill ;"  surely  the  sa- 
crei  preacher,  the  pious  author,  cannot 
but  consider  himself  as  occupying  the 
most  prominent  part  of  this  conspicu- 
ous situation.  He  cannot  but  know, 
that  it  is  his  fate  to  be  '^  seen  and  read 
of  all  men."  Beza  wrote  obscene 
songs ;  but  this  was  in  the  davs  of  his 
youth,  ami  he  lived  abundantly  to  re- 
pent and  atone  for  his  errors.  I^Iarot 
wished  to  expiate  the  sin  of  his  Ma- 
drigalB ;  and  he  composed,  with  that 
view,  his  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms.  It  was  reserved  for  Dr  Chal- 
mers to  exhibit  the  apparent  converse 
of  their  conduct ;  and  after  publishiiig 
a  powerful  treatise  on  the  Historicu 
Evidences  of  Cliristianity,  and  a  series 
of  masterly  sennons  against  Modem 
Infiddity,  to  delight  the  malignant, 
and  startle  the  friendly,  by  coming 
fiirth  as  the  prop  and  pillar  of  a  Deisi- 
ical  Review. 
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The  articles  which  you  have  as 
yet  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (such  of  them^  at  leasts  as 
me  generally  known^  or  suspected 
to  be  yours),  appear  to  me  to  be  by 
no  means  among  the  most  happy  <» 
vour  productions.  You  are  an  orator, 
bat  you  lure  nothing  else.  Your  st^le 
informed  for  ^e  pulpit,  and  no  livmg 
preacher  can  there  compete  with  you. 
But  it  was  not  more  absurd  in  Vol- 
taire to  attempt  an  epic  poem,  or  in 
Mr  Fox  to  attempt  a  nistoiy,  than  it 
is  in  you  to  imagine  that  you  can  gain 
honour  to  your  name  by  writing  in  ^e 
Edinbuigh  Review. — ^Butthis  nas  no- 
thing to  do  with  the  subject  of  my  ad- 
dress to  you.  Although  you  had  written 
likean  angel — altho^g;h  you  had  shewn 
yoursdf  to  be  more  witty  than  Mr  Jef- 
frey, more  logical  than  Mr  Brougham, 
ana  move  scientific  than  Mr  Playftir — I 
assert,  that  you  could  have  had  no  rea- 
son to  pique  yourself  upon  your  laur- 
els. I  maintain,  that  by  writing  in 
tfak  Review,  you  are  iigunng  tlie  oauae 
•f  your  feith  and  of  your  Master ;  and 
I  Imow,  that  you  are  incapable  of  con- 
iioling  yourself  for  wrong  done  to  them, 
by  any  gratiflcation  which  your  indi- 
vidual vanity  might  receive. 

In  one  of  your  late  publications — a 
work  with  which,  by  tne  way,  I  was 
much  more  pleased  than  most  people 
saem  to  have  been — ^ou  caution  your 
readers  against  blaming  too  much  the 
papistiesl  submission  to  creeds,  coun- 
cils, and  &thers,  while  they  themselves 
are,  in  all  probability,  the  equally  un- 
questicHiing  disciples  of  some  less  ven- 
en^le  authorities.  Believe  me,  the 
circle  in  which  you  yourself  move, 
above  all,  the  audience  to  which  you 
preach,  have  great  need  to  take  this, 
your  admonition,  into  their  serious 
sonsideration.  I  know  of  no  man 
whose  ipse  dixit  affords  at  this  mo- 
ment a  more  common,  or  a  more  un« 
disputed,  argument,  among  jnany  ex- 
tensive cloflses  of  society  than  your 
own.  You  are  the  oracle  of  a  few ; 
bat  manv,  very  many,  who  make  no 
man  theur  oracle,  are  inclined  to  listen 
with  Uie  utmost  attention  to  your  ad- 
vice, and  to  follow,  without  much  ex- 
amination, any  padi  of  conduct  whidb 
teems  to  have  the  recommendation  of 
your  &vour.— This  much  is  certain, 
that  any  foreigner,  a  stranger  to  our 
country  and  our  popular  literature, 
after  a  perusal  of  your  avowed  works, 
would  uink  himself  extremely  safe  in 
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taking  up  any  number  of  a  periodical 
work,  to  which  he  had  been  informed 
Dr  Chalmers  was  a  contributor.  He 
would  never  susoect,  that  the  senti- 
ments of  those  wno  conduct  this  Jour- 
nal, and  the  main  tenor  of  their  dis- 
ouisitions,  could  be  at  all  at  enmity  to 
those  principles  and  feelings  of  which 
he  already  knew  you  to  be  so  zealous  a 
partaker,  and  so  vigorous  a  defender. 
If  he  happened  to  be  a  weak  man 
(and  all  good  Christians  are  by  no 
means  to  be  expected  to  have  strong 
intellects),  he  would  much  rather 
question  his  own  eves  or  understand- 
ing,  than  the  moral  or  religious  tend- 
ency of  any  thing  which  he  might  read 
in  these  so  consecrated  pages.  The 
sanctity  of  your  name  would  died  an 
air  of  reverence  over  all  with  which  it 
should  be  associated;  and  he  would 
never  dream  that  treason  might  lurk 
under  those  banners  of  which  you  were 
pleased  to  declare  yourself  the  champi- 
on.— If  any  man  is  told,  that  some  par- 
ticular work  is  supported  by  a  person 
of  acknowledged  genius,  he  takes  it  for 
granted  that  the  general  talent  of  this 
work  is  at  least  respectable,  and  that 
the  great  man,  for  whose  name  he  en- 
tertains so  much  regard,  would  never 
stoop  to  be  the  coatgutor  of  a  herd  of 
drivellers.  Are  we  to  rely  with  more 
confidence  upon  the  consistency  of  in- 
tellect than  upon  that  of  principle? 
Are  we  to  allow  more  license  to  your 
Christianity  than  we  would  to  the  ge- 
nius of  another  man  ?  The  faith  wmch 
you  profess,  should  teach  you  that  the 
talents  you  possess  must  all  hereafter 
be  accounted  for.  If  the  Judge  be  se- 
vere upon  him  who  buries  his  talent 
in  the  napkin,  how,  think  ye,  will  he 
look  upon  that  man  who  pawns  his 
treasure  to  be  the  surety  of  the  adver- 
sary ?  Take  heed,  sir,  I  beseech  you ; 
you  know  not  into  what  serious  evils 
the  indiscretion  of  a  momentary  vani- 
ty may  bring  the  character  and  the 
useftdness  of  a  minister  of  Christ. 

Jt  is  not  necessary  to  suppose,  that 
many  men  can  be  mund  so  ignorant, 
or  BO  obtuse,  as  to  believe  that  the 
Edinburgh  Review  is  a  Christian 
work,  even  although  Dr  Chalmers 
contributes,  now  ana  then,  its  leading 
articles.  But  may  not  much  evil  be 
done,  although  the  infatuation  should 
stop  very  considerably  short  of  this? 
Is  there  no  danger  that  they  who  see 
the  difference  between  your  avowed 
prindples  and  those  of  the  Journal 
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whidi  y<m  beftiend^  may  be  led,  by 
the  respect  in  which  they  hold  your 
character  and  judgment,  to  suspect, 
that  this  difference,  great  and  evident 
as  it  may  be,  is  a  matter  of  much  less 
moment  thaoi  they  had  formerly  sup- 
jfpsed?  Yon  know  as  well  as  I  do^ 
how  natural  a  thing  scepticism  is; 
with  what  a  seductive  charm  it  seizes 
upon  the  affections  of  die  young,  the 
vain,  and  the  inconsiderate ;  how  it 
flatters  the  self-love  of  the  ignorant, 
and  lulls  to  repose  the  hiquietude  of 
tibe  dothfld.  Yon  know  how  many 
there  are  to  be  found  in  every  dty, 
who,  even  after  they  have  recovered 
from  the  delusion  of  youthful  self- 
sufBciency,  and  learned  to  suspect  that 
some  things  are  too  high  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  unassisted  reason,  are 
yet  held  in  fetters  by  the  habits  which 
they  have  acquired,  and  arrested  at 
the  threshold  of  &ith  by  the  phantom 
of  doubts  which  they  have  in  vain  en« 
deavoured  to  dispel.  Your  experience 
Bs  a  clergyman  has,  I  doubt  not,  made 
known  to  you  many  unhappy  indivi- 
duals, who  thus  suflfer,  by  the  indeci- 
sion of  many  comfortless  years,  for  the 
fleeting  satisfaction  of  tMir  youthfhl 
pride.  You  have  seen  such  men ;  you 
nave  pitied  them ;  perhans  it  has  not 
unfrequently  been  your  lot  to  console 
their  weary  spirits,  and  strengthen 
.  their  shrinking  resolutions.  What 
effect,  think  ye,  will  it  have  upon 
such  minds  as  these,  to  hear  that  you 
lend  your  countenance,  and  the  strength 
of  your  name  and  genius,  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review  ? — ^tnat  you  are  allow- 
ing your  writings  to  go  fbrth  into  the 
world,  and  give  their  influence  to  for- 
ward the  success  of  a  work,  from 
whose  treacherous  pages  it  has  perhaps 
been  their  misfortune  to  derive  not  a 
few  of  those  evil  impressions  which 
are  rendering  their  lives  unhappy  ? — 
that  you  are  become  the  patron  of 
those  whom  they  cannot  help  cursing 
as  the  misguiders  of  their  youth,— 
whose  impious  jeers  have  left  a  poison 
within  their  breasts,  so  foul  and  rank- 
ling, that  no  after  penitence  can  en- 
tirely expel  it, — ^wnose  derision  has 
acted  as  a  corrosive  pestilence,  muti- 
lating and  wasting  away,  within  them, 
every  thing  that  is  most  generous  in 
fueling,  and  most  sublime  in  prin- 
ciple? They  had  begun  to  reverence 
you  as  the  weight  in  die  scale,  which 
was  likely  to  give  to  the  right  cause 
its  just  preponderance.    They  were 


rejoiced  to  find  genius  as  great  As  they 
had  before  followed  into  evil,  acting  as 
the  pillar  and  doud  whidi  should 
conduct  them  into  the  land  of  security 
and  fiuth.  What  a  blow  it  is  to  all 
their  expectations,  when  they  see  that 
you,  who  talk  in  the  pulpit  as  if  a 
clever  sceptic  were  the  most  dangerous 
pest  that  ever  was  let  loose  upon  so- 
ciety, can  condescend  to  cater  for  that 
banquet,  of  which  scofi^  and  infidels 
are  the  principal  purveyors !  How  can 
you  suppose  that  these  men  will  turn 
firom  the  cold  blasphemies  or  impish 
grins  of  the  old  Reviewers,  wiUi  that 
horror  which  every  devout  and  sted* 
fast  Christian  must  feel  in  perusing 
their  writings,  when  they  find,  that, 
in  spite  of  aU  their  grins  and  all  their 
blasphemies,  those  heirs  of  the  malig- 
nity of  Gibbon  and  the  scorn  of  V(3«. 
taire  are  aided  and  abetted  in  their 
impious  undertakings  by  the  sincere, 
the  zealous,  the  manly  intellect  of 
Chabners?  What,  think  you,  would 
the  good  men  of  less  sophisticated  ages 
have  said  to  the  spectacle  of  such 
alarming  inoonsLstency  ?  Would  Mil- 
ton have  patronised  a  miscellany  con- 
ducted by  Mr  Hobbes  ?  Would  Ad- 
dison have  been  the  coadjutor  of 
Bolingbrokeor  Shaftesbury?  Would 
Johnson  have  sent  forth  his  essays 
mingled  with  those  of  Hume  ?  I  con- 
sider vou  as  both  morally  and  intd- 
leetuaUy  very  much  the  superior  of 
Robertson;  but  I  think  you  might 
derive  a  very  important  lesson,  from 
contrasting  the  contempt  wherewith 
his  memory  is  loaded,  with  the  re- 
spect which  infidels  and  ChristJana 
alike  accord  to  the  firm  integrity  of 
Whitaker.* 

There  is  only  one  supposable  caae 
in  which  I  should  thinx  it  justifi- 
able, or  even  commendable  in  you,  to 
be  a  contributor  to  Mr  Jeffiney's  Re- 
view. It  is  this.  Since  the  moment 
this  Review  was  commenced,  it  has 
maintained  a  remarkable  silence  with 
regard  to  one  very  important  part  of 
our  national  literature.  Our  poets, 
philosophers,  historians,  travellers,  and 
wits,  have  received  abundant  atten- 
tion; but  little  or  nothing  has  bean 
ever  said  about  our  divines.  Two  or 
three  volumes  of  sermons  have  indeed 
been  reviewed ;  and  these  have  been 
thus  highly  fovoured,  it  would  appear, 

*  See  Gibbon's  MiscdlaneoiiB  Worics 
voLiii 
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ralher  on  aoeount  of  personal  regud 
to  dieir  authon,  than  from  any  aleo- 
tion  for  the  aulgects  of  whicn  they 
treat  The  reviews  of  these  hooks 
were  written,  indeed,  with  a  decent 
air ;  but  the  most  superficial  observer 
cannot  £ul  to  see,  that,  in  discussing 
the  litersry  merits  of  Moncrieff,  Al^ 
son,  and  Morehead,  the  critic  has 
been,  very  careful  to  abstain  fh>m  any 
thing  like  an  eulpsy  on  that  peculiar 
system  of  fiiith  which  it  has  been, 
throughout  life,  the  chief  olject  of  all 
these  good  men's  endeavours  to  illus-* 
trate  and  defend.  Your  own  works 
have  excited  much  more  attention 
among  the  literary  aa  well  as  the 
Christian  world,  than  any  other  reli- 
gious compositions  of  our  day,  but 
not  one  of  them  has  ever  been  noticed 
in  this  Review, — a  circumstance  which 
I  attribute  not  to  any  unwillingness 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Jefirey  to  gratify 
and  praise  you,  but  to  the  intensely 
Christian  aspect  and  air  of  the  writings 
themselves,  and  the  difficulty,  or  rather 
I  should  say  the  impossibili^,  of  as- 
signing to  you  your  due  place  among  the 
literary  men  of  the  time,  without  say-' 
ing  something  decided  concerning  the 
topics  which  you  have  handled  so  well, 
and  from  wmch  the  chief  inspiration 
of  vour  genius  seems  unquestionably 
to  be  derived.  Now  I  do  not  suppose 
for  a  moment,  that  you  could  stoop  to 
follow  the  example  of  some  of  your 
brother  authors,  and  review  yourself; 
but  I  see  nothing  absurd  in  inugininff 
that  you  might  very  well  review  and 
applaud  those  who  are  employed  on 
the  same  subjects,  and  animated  with 
the  same  hopes,  which  you  yourself 
love  and  cherish.  Hod  Mr  Jeffirey 
said  to  Dr  Chalmers,  "  I  cannot  ven- 
ture to  say  a  word  with  respect  to  re- 
ligion, but  I  pledge  myself  to  insert 
nothing  in  the  Review  which  can  ap- 
pear hostile  to  it  Take  you  this 
matter  entirely  into  your  hands:  you 
understand  it  better  than  any  of  our 
oon&deracy.  The  want  of  religious 
reviews  is  the  greatest  defect  of  our 
Journal;  for  theological  writings  have 
alifays  formed  a  mbst  important  port 
of  English  literature,  and  even  in  that 
point  of  view  alone,  I  am  sensible  that 
our  neglect  of  them  is  a  radical  error. 
Say  what  you  please,  and  do  what  you 
please,  with  this  branch  of  the  Review. 
I^ieave  me  the  belles  lettres  and  the 
adence,  and  take  you  the  religion, 
Sec"    Hatl  Mr  Jeffrey  acted  in  this 
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open  and  candid  manner,  I  think  you 
might  safely  have  quenched  dl  your 
scruples,  and  set  your  shoulders  to  the 
work,  infinitely  to  vour  own  honour 
and  to  the  ben^t  of  the  Review.  But 
this  is  not  so.  The  Reriew  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  organ  of  infiddity. 
The  nart  which  you  play  is  a  very 
humble  one.  You  are  only  allowed 
to  vmte  on  sulpects  unconnected  with 
religion :  while  you  are  eamertly  en^ 
treated  to  join  the  camp,  the  weiwons 
in  whose  use  you  ,are  most  skilful  are 
malicioualy  kept  out  of  your  hands. 
You  are  rather  there  as  a  part  of  the 
pageant  than  as  one  of  the  substantial 
onnbatants.  It  suits  neither  your 
interest  nor  your  reputation  to  main- 
tain so  pitiftd  a  post.  It  is  unworthy 
of  you  to  write  in  any  book,  wherein 
you  dare  not  give  frdl  vent  to  your 
thoughts  on  that  subject  which  yon 
profess  to  consider  as  of  paramount 
weight  and  dignitv.  I  own  that  there 
would  be  some  risic  of  ridicule  in  the 
attempt  to  render  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view a  defender  of  Christianity.  But 
if  this  be  so,  if  you  shrink  from  the 
derision  of  the  men  of  the  wcMrld, 
diould  yoa  not  still  more  shrink  from 
their  contempt?  And  contempt,  you 
may  depend  upon  it,  is  the  best  wages 
which  some  of  your  present  coadjutors 
vrill  ever  give  you  m  all  your  compli- 
ance. 

In  spite  of  every  thing,  you  cannot 
avoid  snewing  us,  who  know  you,  that 
even  in  your  assumed  character  of  an 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  you  still  pre- 
serve the  same  ardent  love  fhr  Chris- 
tianity which  shines  with  a  more 
efibctual  splendour  among  the  vo* 
lumes  you  nave  published  with  your 
name.  In  one  eloquent  passage,  you 
even  advance  and  maintain,  with  no 
ordinary  vigour,  the  principle,  that 
the  extended  influence  of  our  religion 
would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to  remove 
all  those  evils  of  pauperism  and  poors- 
rates  which  at  present  occupy  so  mndi 
of  the  attention  of  the  British  legisla* 
ture.  This  is  noble,  and  worthy  of 
you.  But  do  not  imagine  that  the  full 
meaning  of  the  writer  will  ever  be 
gueased  at  by  the  minority  of  those 
who  read  the  passage.  They  are  so 
much  accustomed  to  see  the  terms  of 
"  the  truth,"  and  "  our  holy  relimon," 
&c  coupled  in  this  Journal  with  ob- 
vious taunts  and  gibes  against  the 
most  sacred  mysteries  of  weir  fiiith, 
that  they  take    it    for   granted   the 
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eulogy  of  Chiistiaiiity  proceeds  merely 
on  tne  grounds  of  temporal  utility, 
and  that  the  gospel  of  Jesus  is  recom- 
mended in  England  fbr  purposes  which 
would  have  secured  equal  enthusiasm 
in  &vour  of  Mahometanism  in  Turkey, 
or  Brahminism  in  Hindostan.  You 
are  thus  coupled,  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  know  not  your  character  but 
cannot  fail  soon  to  recognise  the  recur- 
rence of  your  very  remarkable  style, 
with  that  band  of  humble  wits  who 
have  been  so  long  contented  to  earn 
the  applauding  smile  of  the  vulgar,  by 
jokes  filtered  and  refined  from  the 
rotten  fountains  of  the  Taureau  Blanc 
and  the  Dictionnaire  Philosophique. 
That  forcible  sweep  of  language  with 
which  you  are  accustomed  to  confound 
the  enemies  of  your  creed,  is  asso- 
ciated, in  the  minds  of  these  strangers, 
wiUi  the  ideas  of  audacious  deceit  and 
unblushing  charlatanerie.  Your  su- 
blime flights  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  same  school  with  the  majestic 
exordiums  of  the  (Edipus  Judaicus; 
and  you  are  perhaps  classed  with  the 
author  of  that  singular  performance, 
OS  a  man  who  degrades  genius,  erudi- 
tion, and  oratory,  into  the  instruments 
of  a  superstitious  and  visionary  deism. 
It  is  needless  to  explain  to  you  at 
greater  length  the  dangerous  purposes 
to  which  your  conduct  may  be  twist- 
ed, or  the  malicious  ways  in  which  it 
may  be  misreinresented,  by  the  giddy, 
the  superficial,  Che  heartless,  the 
thov^hdess,  the  faithless,  and  perhaps 
the  godless  readers  of  this  Review. 
Be  assured,  that  however  you  may  be 
courted  and  flattered  at  head-quarters, 
you  will  be  regarded  by  the  under- 
strappers of  the  array  in  no  other  light 
than  that  of  a  hireling  and  dishonour- 
able auxiliary.  You  will  consult  well 
for  your  own  character  before  you  pro- 
ceed fiurther.  You  will  pause  before 
yott  plunge  more  deeply  into  the  pit 
of  error.  You  will  hesitate  before 
you  entangle  yourself  in  such  a  man- 
ner, as  might  render  retreat  a  shame- 
ful, perhaps  a  fruitless,  attempt.  You 
wiU,  above  all,  consider  with  yourself, 
by  what  means  you  are  most  likely  to 
prevent  your  name  firom  being  joined, 
in  the  mouths  of  the  public,  with 
those  of  certain  scoffing  priests,  and 
envious  renegadoes,  who  are  already 
branded  with  an  everlasting  infamy 
for  the  share  which  they  have  taken 
in  the  guilty  triumphs  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Review. 


Pardon  me,  if  I  have  been  betrayed 
into  a  warmth  of  languaee  unsuitable 
to  one  who  willingly  conresses  that  he 
is  addressing  his  superior.  Be  assured 
that  I  have  no  motive  in  all  that  I 
have  said,  but  a  strong  zeal,  both  for 
your  reputation,  and  for  the  cause  of 
Christianity.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  tell  YOfj,  that  this  is  not  a  period  in 
which  Christians  might  expect  to  be 
pardoned  for  deserting,  even  for  a  mo- 
ment, the  standards  around  which  it 
is  their  duty  to  be  rallied.  Infidelity 
does  not  indeed  speak  so  boldly  as  k 
once  did  among  us;  but  I  fear — ^I 
greatly  fear — whether  her  silence  be 
not  ominous,  rather  of  her  settled  hos- 
tility than  of  her  genuine  repentance. 
I  much  suspect,  that  the  candour  of 
Hume  is  the  only  part  of  his  garment 
which  has  ffdlen  upon  no  msciples. 
It  is  useless  to  multiply  names  and 
fact8,-^but  I  am  sure  you  internally 
acknowledge  the  justness  of  my  posi- 
tion, when  I  assert,  that  infidelity  is 
at  this  moment  more  extensively  dif- 
fused among  the  higher  orders  of  Bri- 
tish society,— «ye,  and  taught  in  a 
manner  more  dangerous  by  British 
authors,  than  was  ever  known,  even  in 
the  days  when  unbelief  was  the  ally 
of  open  democracy,  and  the  enemies  m 
our  faith  enlisted  in  their  cause  all  the 
zeal  and  bigotry  of  a  political  insurrec- 
tion. In  common  with  many  of  my 
countrymen  I  rejoiced  in  the  rise  of 

Jrour  name,  and  saw  in  you  a  brilliant 
uminary  likely  to  dispel  much  of  the 
darkness  which  envelopes  the  religious 
atmosphere  of  the  land.  I  trust  my 
forebodings  were  not  in  vain.  Nay, 
I  know  and  feel  that  you  are  bom  to 
do  great  things, — that  you  are  gifted 
with  very  singular  talents  and  feelings^ 
— ^ind  that  these  are  not  more  admir- 
able in  themselves,  than  in  their  adap- 
tation to  the  necessities  of  the  time. 
Smrely  you  will  not  allow  your  name 
to  be  sullied  by  the  breath  of  calumny, 
merely  that  you  may  gratify  your 
own  vanity  or  that  of  Mr  Jeffirey. — 
But,  indeed,  I  imagine  you  htive  quite 
mistaken  the  relation  in  which  your 
name  and  character  at  present  stand  to 
his.  He  ha9  had  his  day.  The  world 
is  agreed  that  he  is  the  cleverest  of  re- 
viewers, but  that  he  is  not,  nor  ever 
can  become,  one  of  the  great  men  des- 
tined to  occupy  a  place  in 

•<  That  temple  where  the  dead 
Are  honoured  by  the  nations." 
Your  reputation,  on  the  contrary,  is 
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nolydflettleil.  Yoa  hftw  dons  much 
and  ddi^ted  maiiy^  but  ymt  works 
aiiound  in  marks  of  hurry  and  fUae 
laste,  which  all  your  readers  hope  to 
■08  removed  hermter.  Your  writings 
have  been  accepted  as  the  promise  of 
a  vigorous  genius,  new  in  the  occupa* 
tion  to  which  it  is  devoted;  and  all 
men  are  willing  to  believe  diat  your 
future  exertions  may  very  &r  surpass 
those  which  you  have  as  vet  eadhioit- 
ed.  It  rests  with  yourselfj  whether 
yon  may  not  go  down  as  a  British 
daasic,  perhaps  as  the  first,  or  in  te 
very  first  rsnk,  of  onr  divines.  You 
mm  not  fhcititstp  your  path  to  these 
worthy  objects  of  ambition,  or  ronove 
any  ndsgivings  which  we  may  have  in 
respect  to  yoDT  fitture  career,  by  mak- 
ing yourself  fiuniliar  in  the  hsomeyed 
wuks  of  seeuhr  criticism  and  polituad 
eeonomy.  Ymi  will  do  well  to  devote 
yourself  c&tiiely  to  your  proterion  ; 
you  are  at  present  its  orasment,  but 
by  its  means  aknie,  and  in  the  strength 
of  its  protection,  are  you  destined  to 
achieve  finr  ymiTBelf  a  literary  immor- 
tality.  You  can  gain  notmi^  from 
Mr  Jeffiey ;  he  may  hope  for  much 
from  you*  You  should  calculate  weU 
beftie  you  consent  to  be  generous, 
mbok  the  dgect  is  not  good,  and  the 
return  is  sure  to  be  insi^iificant 

If  yon  become  a  regular  writer  in  the 
Edinmngh  Beview,  you  will  certainly 
knn  to  look  upon  that  work  with 
aomewbat  of  tlie  feelings  of  parental 
partiality.  I  hint  it  merely— I  may 
add,  modestly  and  hesitatingly-— is 
thoe  no  danger  for  yoursdf  ?  There 
is  no  wisdom  so  secure  that  it  may  be 
entitled  to  despise  temptation.  No 
precept  is  more  safe  than  that  which 
says  that  we  should  "  flee  firom  dan- 
ger." 

I  have  spoken  of  this  Review  in 
terms  which  may  appear  harsh  to  ma- 
ny, and  to  some  ui^just.  To  those 
who  understand,  as  you  do,  the  pur- 
port and  scope  of  the  work,  no  bio- 
logy nor  ttpunation  can  be  necessary. 
To  thooe  who  are  blind  enough  to  be 
cuDed  by  its  external  amoothness,  or 
dull  enough  to  be  incapable  of  pene- 
trating its  hidden  treacheries,  I  shall 
at  present  say  nothing.  If  any  hesi- 
tate to  adi^t  the  opinion  which  I  have 
expressed  concerning  it,  let  tibem  siff- 
nify  their  wishes,  and  I  shall  gladhf 
present  them  in  a  future  letter,  witn 
such  a  body  of  evidence,  as,  I  flatter 
myself,  has  not  often  been  called  forth 
Vol.111. 
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For  you,  sir,   I   cannot  conclude 
without  again  assurinff  you  of  my  love. 
respect,  snd  veneration.    Had  I  es- 
teemed you  less,  or  rated  your  talenta 
more  lowly>  I  should  have  spared  my- 
self the  troubfe  of  a  lon^  address, 
which  many  will  not  fail  to  consider 
as  impertinent,  but  which  you  your- 
self, I  feel  satisfied,  will  acknowledge 
to  be  fimnded  in  justice  and  truth.    I 
am  sensiUe  that  you  are  placed  in  a 
delicate  situation.    The  amiable  man<^ 
nera  and  kindly  dispositions  o£  Mr 
Jefflney  are  known  to  none  better  than 
to  myself.    I  pity  his  errors,  but  I 
never  cease  to  entertain  a  certain  lurk- 
ing affection  for  the  man.    It  is  for 
you  to  consider  how  &r  feelings  of 
this  kind  should  be  allowed  to  inter- 
fere with  matters  of  a  higher  order, — 
with  feelings  yet  more  samd  than  any 
to  which  acquaintanceship,  or  even 
friendship,  can  give  birth.    That  Mr 
Jeffiney  is  entitled  to  the  warmest  love 
of  those  with  whom  he  associates,  no 
man  who  has  the  least  knowledge  of 
him  and  his  habits  can  for  a  moment 
doubt.    Had  he  been  the  only  person 
interested  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
I  believe  the  chsracter  of  that  work, 
even  in  a  religious  point  of  view,  would 
have  been  very  superior  to  what  it  is. 
But  although  he  is  the  responsihle  ^ 
man,  and  although  the  world  ia  quite 
^titled  to  take  him  to  task  for  all  the 
errors  of  the  book,  it  is  well  under- 
stood, among  them  who  are  near  the 
fountain  of  information,  that  of  those 
things   which   have    most   ofibided 
either  the  critical  or  the  rdigious  opi- 
nions of  intelligent  readen,  compara- 
tively a  very  small  part  has  been  the 
actual  production  of^his  own  pen.    Hii 
situation  is,  indeed,  in  my  opinion, 
very  finr  from  being  an  enviable  one. 
He  is  obliged  to  stand  and  receive  the 
Uame  of  blunders  which  he  haa  not 
committed,  and  of  meannesses  which 
his  nature  would  teach  him  to  despise. 
In  the  vigour  of  his  facidties  and  of 
his  manhood,  he  is  omipelled  to  bear 
the  burdens  of  querulous  and  de^Mur- 
ing  age  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  pert, 
presumptuous,  ignorant  boyhooa  on 
the  other.    Himself  a  man  of  brilliant 
fancy  and  hiu>py  temperament,  he  is 
the  captain  of  a  set  of  obtuse  imitators 
and  envious  pismies.    The  lash  which 
he  himsdf  wi^ds  is  diarp  and  cutting, 
but  the  wound  which  it  leaves  si  only 
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in  tbe  flesh,  and  there  is  no  poison  in 
the  stroke.  But  his  hireling  crew  of 
executioners  indulge  in  their  office  the 
malignant  inrention  of  infants,  and 
the  persevering  cruelty  of  savages. 
You  roust  not  think  of  Mr  Jeffi^y 
alone,  when  you  think  of  quitting  the 
Review.  You  must  take  it  into  con* 
sideration,  that  your  contributions  as- 
sist not  hUn  alone,  but  all  his  confede* 
rates.  Among  these  of  later  years  are 
to  be  found  some,  whom  a  man  of 
true  genius,  such  as  you,  cannot  but 
despise ;  whom  a  man  of  pure  morali- 

Sand  honour,  like  Mr  Jeffi^y,  should 
ush  for  a  moment  to  admit  into  any 
portion  of  his  confidence.  You  were 
formed  by  nature  for  higher  things 
than  to  be  the  companion  and  coa4ju- 
tor  of  such  reprobates  as  these.  Have 
a  care,  Irat  a  name  which  might  have 
gone  down  to  posterity  in  all  the  ma* 
jesty  of  purity,  receive  any  stain  from 
others,  with  which  you  are  thus  com* 
pelling  it  to  be  associated. 

If  you  have  opinions  to  express  up- 
on any  subject  whatever,  be  assured 
that  the  authority  of  your  name  in  a 
title-page,  goes  at  least  as  far  at  the 
present  time  as  the  protecting  cover 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review.  You  are 
not  in  the  situation  of  a  young 
nameless  author,  whose  lucubrations, 
that  they  may  not  languish  in  obscuri- 
ty, have  need  to  catch  a  little  second- 
luind  splendour  from  the  established  re* 
putation  of  Brougham,  Hazlitt,  and  the 
Rev.  Sidney  Smith.  You  have  no  need 
of  leading  strings,  and  you  should  no 
longer  allow  yourself  to  be  dazzled  by 
baubles.  Stand  on  your  own  strength, 
and  there  are  none  who  will  overlook 
vou.  Your  mind  was  not  meant  to 
be  a  parasitical  plant, — ^you  were  bom 
to  grow  and  flourish  in  independence. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  sentence 
from  the  writings  of  one  whom  you 
will  allow  to  have  been  at  least  as 
great  a  man,  and  as  good  a  judge  of 
conduct,  as  any  of  all  your  coadjutors 
in  this  Journal. 

"  The  Spreit  of  God,**  says  the  finn  and 
fearless  John  Kkox,  *<  willeth  ws  to  be 
sa  cairfiill  to  avoyd  the  company  of  all  that 
teadiis  doctrine  oontrarie  to  the  treuth  of 
Chiyst,  that  we  communicat  with  thame  in 
nathing  tliat  may  appeir  to  manteane  or  de« 
fend  tname  in  thair  oomipt  opinionn,  for 
hie  that  bidis  thame  Godspdd,  communi- 
catis  with  tliair  syn ;  that  is,  hie  that  ap- 
peiris,  by  kciping  thame  company,  or  Mml- 
ing  unto  thame  hi  ihair  prooeedUigif  to  fk- 
vour  thair  doctrine,  U  gtatty  b^e  God  ef 
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lAoir  tfii^MMe,  hM^  ieoaim  Me  deUh  eim^ 
Jirme  thame  in  thair  error  by  hie  tUence^ 
and  aitooonftrmis uiherit  to  credU  thair  doe- 
trine  becatu  hie  opponu  mot  himeelf  thair^ 
to."^ 

With  every  good  wish  and  hope,  I 
remain,  sir,  your  ven  obedient  hum- 
ble servant,  Iooloclastes. 
May  ist,  1818. 


HORACE  WALPOLe's  LETTERS    TO    M& 
MONTAGU.t 

So  much,  both  good  and  bad,  has  been 
written  concerning  Horace  Walpole, 
that  we  are  sure  our  readers  would 
not  easily  pardon  us  should  we  invite 
them  to  any  new  dissertation  upon  so 
old  a  subject.     We  are  not  aware, 
however,  of  any  publication  which  in- 
troduces one  to  so  perfect  a  knowledge 
of  the  lord  of  Strawberry-hill  as  me 
present.    In  it  we  are  presented  with 
a  complete  and  unflattering  portrait  of 
him,  nis  thoughts,  and  occupations. 
The  last,  as  our  readers  well  know^ 
were  in  general  sufficiently  trifling; 
the  collecting  of  anecdotes  about  St^ 
parted  and  mrgotten  "  rags  of  quaK- 
ties,"  as  he  himself  calls  them,— buy- 
hi^i  hegging,  and  borrowing  bits  of 
painted  glass, — and  flattering  himself 
that  he  was  making  a  castle,  when  he 
was  oi^y  overloading  an  ill-built  cot- 
tage witn  the  gildi^  and  varnishing 
of  a    Dutchman's   cabinet     Horaoe 
Walpole  was  indeed  a  very  efieminmte 
person  in  most  of  his  tastes,  but  he  was 
undoubtedly  a  man  of  elegant  educa- 
tion and  much  wit.    When  youngs  he 
speaks  of  every  thing  with  the  ap- 
parent heartlessness  ot  a  Frenchman  ; 
but  he  seems  to  have  grown  much 
wiser  as  he  grew  older,  and  through- 
out these  letters  of  his,  written  with 
all  possible  haste,  and  certainly  with- 
out the  most  remote  expectation   of 
their  ever  being  made  into  a  book, 
there  occur  many  traces  of  profound 
feeling  and  sob^   reflection,    which 
woidd  do  great  honour  to  heads  that 
made    much   greater  pretensions    to 
gravity  and  wisdom.     These   letters 
were  addressed  by  him  to  his  firiend 

*  See  bis  first  letter  to  Mrs  Maijoxy 
Bowes,  ap.  M*Crie. 

t  Letters  from  the  Hon.  Horaoe  Wal- 
pole to  Geoxge  Montagu,  Esq.  from  the 
year  1736  to  the  year  1770.  Now  first  pab- 
lished  from  the  Chiginak  in  the  possession 
of  the  Editor.  4to,  pp.  4M.  Rodwell  and 
Martin«  &c»  i^mdon* 
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George  Montagn,  between  the  yean 
1736  and  1770,— the  first  of  them 
written  before  he  had  left  Cambridge, 
and  the  last  from  Strawberry-hill  al- 
most immediately  before  his  death. 
Nothing  can  be  more  interesting  than 
to  hear  exactly  what  people  of  fashion 
in  London  cud  and  said  at  the  time 
when  die  young  Pretender  landed  in 
1745,  and  when  the  Soots  Icnrds  were 
tried  and  executed  in  1746,— or  when 
the  present  king  came  to  the  throne  in 
1760.  With  r^ard  to  these,  and  a 
thousand  other  matters  which  are  so 
near  as  to  be  wonderfully  attractive, 
and  yet  so  &r  o£P  as  to  be  in  general 

S'etty  obscure,  we  can  hear  whatever 
orace  Walpole  knew  or  felt,  exactly 
as  we  shoula  have  done  had  we  been 
his  contemporaries,  and  he  our  daily 
correspondent.  We  have  no  intention 
at  present,  except  of  giving  a  few  ex- 
tracts of  various  kinds  from  this  cor- 
respondence. The  first  shall  be  from 
his  letters  written  during  the  year 
1746. 

"  ArUi^gkm  Street,  Aug.  2.— You  have 
kwt  nothing  by  miaiiDg  yesterday  at  the 
triab,  but  a  Httle  additional  contempt  for 
the  — — ;  and  even  that  is  reoovemble,  « 
fas  long  paltry  epeeefa  is  to  be  printed,  for 
which,  and  for  thanks  for  it.  Lord  Linoohi 
moved  the  House  of  Lords.  Somd>ody  nid 
to  Sir  Chariea  Windham,  •  Oh  !  you  don't 
dunk  Lovd  -——'s  speech  good,  because  vou 
have  read  Lord  Covper's  :**  *  No,*  replied 
he,  •  but  I  do  think  it  tolerable,  hecauie  1 
heard  Serjeant  Skinners.*  Poor  brave  old 
Mmrrino  retracted  his  plea,  asked  pardon, 
and  desired  the  lords  to  mteioede  for  mercy. 
As  he  retomed  to  the  Tower,  he  stopped 
the  eoadi  at  Charing-cross  to  buy  hooey- 
Uobs,  as  the  Scotch  call  gooeebemes.  He 
says  he  is  extremely  afiwd  Lord  Kibnar> 
nock  will  not  behave  welL  The  duke  said 
pablidy  at  his  levee,  that  the  latter  propos- 
ed murdering  the  English  prisoners.  His 
H—  was  to  have  given  Peggy  Banks  a 
ball  last  night,  but  was  persuaded  to  defer 
it,  as  it  would  have  rather  looked  like  an 
a  the  prisoners  die  very  day  then: 


**  An^.  5J--Lad]^  Cromartie  presented 
her  petitkMi  to  the  long  last  Sunday.  He 
was  very  dvil  to  her,  but  would  not  at  all 
give  her  any  hopes.  She  swooned  away  as 
soon  as  he  was  gone.  Lord  ComwaUis  told 
me  that  her  lord  weeps  every  time  any  thing 
of  his  fate  is  mentioned  to  him.  Old  Bal- 
merino  keeps  up  his  spirits  to  the  same 
pitdi  of  gaiety.  In  the  ceU  at  Westminster 
be  showed  Lord  KilmamoGk  how.  he  must 
lay  his  head ;  bid  him  not  winch,  lest  the 

•  William  Clavering,  Earl  Cowper,  son 
of  Eari  Cowper,  who  was  twice  Lord  High 
Chancellor  <tf  England. 
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stroke  should  cut  his  skull  or  his  shouUers; 
and  advised  him  to  bite  his  lips.  As  they 
were  to  return,  he  begged  they  might  have 
another  bottle  together,  as  diey  should  never 
meet  any  more  tiH  ,  and  then  point- 

ed to  his  neck.  At  getting  into  the  coach* 
he  said  to  the  jailor,  *  take  care,  or  you  will 
break  my  shins  with  this  damned  axe.* 

**  I  must  tell  you  a  hon^mot  of  George 
Selwyn*s  at  die  trial  He  saw  Bedid*B 
sharp  visage  lookins  wistfhOy  a^  the  rebel 
bids ;  he  said,  ■  What  ashame  u  is  to  turn 
her  foee  to  the  prisoners  till  they  are  con- 
demned.* 

"  My  Lord  ChanceUor  has  had  a  thou- 
sand pounds  in  present  for  his  high  steward- 
ship,  and  has  got  the  reversion  of  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  (twelve  hundred  a-year)  for  his 
second  son.  What  a  kmg  time  it  will  be 
before  his  posterity  are  drove  into  rebdlion 
for  want  luce  Lord  Kilmarnock. 

**  The  duke  gave  his  ball  last  nig^t  to 
Peggy  Banks,  at  Vauzhall.  It  was  to 
my  Lady  R  d  in  return  for  the 


ice  of  Hesse.*' 

"  Aug.  11 — I  shall  not  be  able  to  be  at 
Windsor  at  the  quivering  dame*B  before  to- 
morrow se*nni|^t,  as  the  rebel  lords  are  not 
to  be  executed  till  Monday.  I  shall  stay  tiH 
that  Lsover,  though  I  don't  believe  I  shall  see 
it  Lord  Cromaitie  is  reprieved  for  a  par- 
don. If  wives  and  childreD  become  an  ar- 
gument for  saving  rebels,  diere  will  cease  to 
be  a  reason  against  their  going  into  rebel- 
lion. Lady  C  F  's  execution 
is  certainly  to-night  I  dare  say  she  will 
follow  Lend  Babnerino*s  advice  to  Lord 
Kilmarnock,  and  not  wince.** 

**  Aug,  16.— I  have  been  this  morning 
at  the  Tower,  and  passed  under  tibe  new 
heads  at  Temple  Bar,  where  people  make  a 
trade  of  letting  spying-gUnses  at  a  half- 
penny a  look.  Old  Lovat  arrived  last  night 
I  saw  Murray,  I^ord  Derwentwater,  Lord 
Traquair,  Lord  Cromartie  and  his  son,  and 
the  Lord  Provost,  at  their  respective  windows. 
The  other  two  wretched  lords  are  in  disnutl 
towers,  and  they  have  stopped  up  one  of  old 
Balmerino*s  windows,  because  he  talked  to 
the  popukoe ;  and  now  he  has  only  one» 
which  looks  direcdy  upon  all  the  scaifold- 
ing.  They  brought  in  the  death-warrant  at 
his  dinner.  His  wife  fiunted.  He  said* 
'  Lieutenant,  with  your  damned  warrant 
you  have  spoiled  my  lady*8  stomach.*  He 
has  written  a  sensible  letter  to  the  duke  to 
beg  his  interoessbn,  and  the  duke  has  given 
it  to  the  king ;  but  mve  a  much  colder  an- 
swer to  Duke  Hamuton,  who  went  to  heg 
it  for  Lord  Kihnamoek;  he  told  him  the 
affiur  was  in  the  king's  hands,  and  that  he 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it  Lord  Kihnar* 
nock,  who  has  hitherto  kept  up  his  qnritSy 
grows  extremely  teirifled.  It  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  Doake  you  believe  to  what  heights  of 
affectation  or  extravagance  my  Lady  T— — 
carries  her  passion  for  my  Lord  Kflmar- 
nock,  whom  she  never  saw  but  at  the  bar 
of  his  trial,  and  was  smitten  with  his  falling 
shoulders.    She  has  been  under  his  Win- 
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d<ww,  ■mdiinBMigritohim,.»liMgptliii 
dog  and  his  muff-bozy— his  taken  loogisgi 
•Qt  of  town  (far  tCMDonofr  and  Monday 
ni^t«— and  then  goes  to  Gncnvidi,  Ibr* 
sveazt  conTeniBg  with  tha  bloody  Bn^isfa, 
and  has  taken  a  French  master.  She  in« 
SMtcd  OB  Ixud  Harvey's  vramisnig  her  he 
would  not  sleep  a  whole  mght  far  my  Loid 
KUnamook;  *  and  m  letnni,'  says  she, 
*  nsfer  trust  me  mors  if  I  am  not  as  yeDow 
■s  a  /onqufl  Ibr  him.*  She  said  gravdv 
t>9ther  day,  •  Since  I  saw  my  Lord  Kif. 
manock,  I  really  tiiink  no  more  of  Sir 

Hany  N than  if  there  was  no  soch 

man  in  the  world.*  But  of  aB  her  ffisiits 
yesterday  was  the  strangest  Georae  8el- 
wyn  dined  with  her,  and  not  diinlnng  her 
aflfiction  so  senous  as  she  pretttds,  talked 
rather  jokindv  of  Ae  eiecation.  She 
huMt  into  a  flood  of  tsan  and  zage,  told  . 
him  she  now  believed  all  his  iktber  and 
mother  had  ssid  of  him,  and  with  a  thou- 
sand other  reproaflhes  flung  up  stsirs. 
Geoige  coolly  took  Mis  Dorcas,  her  woman, 
and  made  ha  sit  down  to  finirii  the  bottle : 
« And  pxay,  sb,*  said  Dorcas,  *  do  you 
think  my  lady  idll  be  prevailed  upon  to  let 
me  go  see  the  execution  F  I  have  a  Aicnd 
thatbaspsamisedtotakeoureofme,  and  I 
oan  lie  in  the  Tower  the  night  before.'  My 
lady  has  ^luarreDed  with  Sir  Charles  Wmd- 
ham  for  calling  the  two  leids  malefadon. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  general,  Ibr  'tis  said 
Loid  Ciomaftle  ia  to  be  tnmnorted,  which 
diverts  me  for  ^  dignitjr  of  the  peerage. 
Hie  ministiy  leaUy  gave  it  as  a  reason  a- 
gainst  their  eastinff  lots  Ibr  pardon,  that  it 
was  bebw  their  dignity.  1  did  not  know 
but  that  mi^t  proceed  fiem  Bahnerino's 
net  being  an  earl  \  and  therefiwe  now  their 
handiem,  would  have  them  make  him  ene.'* 

The  next  is  a  picture  from  the  life^ 
of  three  parts  of  all  Walpole's  exis- 
tence. He  was  never  happy  unless 
rummaging  some  old  house  for  things 
that  the*  owners  of  them  despised. 

«•  Strgmberry-m^  Aug,  ^  1758..Af. 
taf  some  silence,  one  might  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  Cbdbouig*  and  Louidxnug,f  to 
revive  a  little  ooneqpondcnoe  with  popular 
to^ict;  but  I  think  Tou  are  no  violent  poli- 
ticun,  and  I  am  roll  as  little  so ;  I  will 
therefore  tell  you  of  what  I  of  course  care 
more,  and  I  am  willing  to  presume  you  do 
too  thst  is  myself,  f  have  been  journey- 
ing much  since  I  heard  from  you ;  first  to 
the  Vine,  where  I  was  neatly  pleased  with 
the  alterations ;  the  garden  is  quite  beanti- 

*  About  the  middle  of  this  month,  General 
Bli^  had  landed  with  an  anny  on  the  coast 
of  France,  near  Cherbourg,  destroyed  the 
bason,  harbour,  and  forts  of  that  pbee,  and 
re-embarked  his  troops  without  less. 

•f  AUudinff  to  the  surrender  of  Lonis- 
honig,  and  the  wIk^  ishmd  of  Cape  Bre- 
ton on  the  coast  of  North  Amdfiea,  to  Ge- 
netal  Amhent  and  Admiral  Boeoawen. 
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fled  and  the  house  digniflsd.  We 
over  to  the  Granoe,  that  sweet  house  of  my 
Lord  Keqter's,  ttat  you  saw  too.  The  pic- 
tures are  very  good,  and  I  was  particularly 
pleased  with  the  procession,  whidi  you  were 
told  was  by  Rubens,  but  is  certainly  Van- 
dyke's sketch  for  part  of  that  great  work 
toat  he  was  to  have  executed  in  the  ban- 
qnettingJiouse.  You  did  not  tdl  me  of  a 
very  ifaie  Hdbein,  a  woman,  who  was  evi- 
doitly  some  princess  of  the  white  rose. 

Y  I  am  just  now  returned  from  Ba|^t 
which  has  had  a  great  deal  done  to  it  since 
I  was  there  last  Browne  has  improved  both 
the  ground  and  the  water,  thou^  not  quite 
to  perfection.  This  is  the  case  m  the  house, 
where  there  are  no  striking  faults,  but  it 
wants  a  lew  Chute  or  Bender  toudies.  I 
have  reooauncnded  some  digniiying  of  the 
arioon  with  SeymoiBS  and  Fitsroys,  Heuy 
the  eights,  and  Charles  die  seeonds.  They 
will  correnpcnd  weQ  to  the  pondcst  ( ' 
tion  imaginahlf.    I  have  already  dn 


some  ancestors  out  of  the  dust  there,  wntten 
their  names  on  their  portraits;  besides 
which,  I  have  found,  and  brou^t  up  to 
have  repaired,  an  incomparaUe  picture  of 
Van  Hdmont  by  Sir  Peter  Lely.  But  now 
for  recoveries— mink  what  I  liave  in  part 
recovered !  Only  the  state  ppess,  private 
letters,  Ac  Ac  of  the  two  Loids  Conway, 
secrctarice  of  state.  How  vou  wiD  r^oiee 
and  how  you  will  grieve  1  They  seem  to 
have  laid  up  every  scr^  of  paper  thef  ever 
had,  from  the  middk  of  Queen  Ehxabedi's 
nign  to  the  middle  of  Charies  die  second's. 
Bv  die  aooonnts  of  the  franfly  diere  were 
whole  rooms  fliU;  aD  vdiich,  during  the 
absence  of  the  last,  and  the  minoiity  of  the 
present  lord,  wen,  by  the  ignorance  of  n 
steward,  consigned  to  the  oven  'and  to  the 
uses  of  the  house.  What  remained,  eacept 
one  boa  that  was  kept  tin  almost  rotten  m 
a  cupboard,  were  thrown  loose  into  the  kun- 
bcr-rocm,  wtee,  ^read  on  the  pavement* 
they  supported  old  marUes  and  scrsens  and 
)iozes.    From  thence  I  have  dragged  aU  I 

brought  I 

diree  wide,  and  two  deep, 

are  bills,  another  part  rotten,  anothergnaw- 

ed  by  rats;  yet  I  have  already  found  enough 

to  repay  my  trouble  and  curiosity,  not  e* 

nougn  to  salisiy  it    I  wiU  only  tdl  yon  ef 

three  letters  of  the  great  Straflbrd,  and  three 

long  ones  of  news  m  Mr  Gcrraid,  naaster  of 

the  Charter-house ;  aU  six  written  en  ] 


,  and  have  liteially,  taking  IKogedicr, 
^t  awaf  a  chest  near  five  foot  long, 
wide,  and  two  deep,  brim  foil.    Hdf 


edged  with  green,  like  French  modsn  paper. 
There  are  hand-wridngs  of  every  body,  all 
their  seals  perfoct,  and  the  ribands  with  which 
they  ded  their  letters.  The  original  pio- 
damadons  of  Charles  the  first,  signed  by 
the  ]nivy  council ;  a  letter  to  King  Jamee 
from  his  son-in-law  of  Bohemia,  with  hia 
seal  I  and  many,  very  many,  letters  of  ne- 
godadon  from  die  Earl  of  Bristol  in  Spdn* 
Shr  Dudley  Carleton,  Lord  Chichester,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Roe — ^What  say  you  ?  will  not 
hiie  be  food  for  ibitprm  $ 
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limifldit  iBtd  imfi»tfr  to  be  a 
Iiad  l^led  aomtbody*   he 
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bm  up  tffl  h« 

win   tfacD   be 

tiiou^i  too  mad  to  he  eKiciited  ;*  but  Lord 

T.*-^  w«  DO  more  honouied  in  his  yocs- 

tiott  dum  odier  pnipbeta  an  in  dieir  own 

««  jtnrU  19.— Laid  Feneis*  tnol  lasted 
tiime«ys.  You  have  ssen  the  pomp  and 
awftibms  of  such  doin^i,  so  I  wul  not  des- 
cribe it  to  joii«  The  judge  and  criminal 
wcfe  fax  Inferior  to  diose  you  have  seen. 
For  the  Lord  Hi^  Steward,  he  neither  had 
any  dignity,  nor  afiected  any ;  nay,  he  held 
it  all  so  cheap,  that  he  said  at  his  table 
t*other  day,  *  I  will  not  send  for  Garridc 
and  learn  to  act  a  part.*  At  iust  1  thought 
Lord  Fencfs  shocked,  but  in  geneial  he 
bduived  ratimaUy  and  coolly;  though  it 
was  a  strange  contradiction  to  see  a  man 
tiying,  by  his  own  sense,  to  piOYe  himself 
out  of  his  senses.  It  was  more  dsoddns  to 
see  his  two  biotheis  brou^  to  prove  the  lun- 
acy in  their  own  blood,  moider  to  save  their 
brother*8  life.  Both  are  almost  as  ill-look- 
ing men  as  the  earl ;  one  of  them  is  a  cler- 
gyman, suspended  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don lor  being  a  methodist ;  the  other  a  wild 
,  whom  they  call  in  the  country, 
ragged  and  dongerou*.  After  Lord  Feners 
was  condemned,  he  made  an  excuse  for 
p]ift<|ing  madness,  to  whidi  he  said  he 
was  forced  by  his  family.  He  is  respited 
tin  Monday-fortnight,  and  will  then  be 
hanged,  I  believe,  in  the  Tower ;  and,  to 
die  mordfication  of  the  peerage,  is  to  be 
anatomized,  conformably  to  the  late  act  for 
murder.  Many  peers  were  absent;  Lord 
Foley  and  Lord  Jersey  attended  onlv  the 
first  day ;  and  Lord  Huntingdon,  and  my 
nef^ew  Oiford  (in  compliment  to  his  mo- 
ther), as  related  to  the  prisoner,  withdrew 
without  voting.  But  never  was  a  criminal 
more  literaUy  tried  by  his  peert^  for  the 
three  persons  who  interested  themselves 
most  in  the  examination,  were  at  least  as 
mad  as he^-Loid  ■  ■,  Lord ■■■-  "■,  and 

Lord Indeed,  the  first  was  al- 
most finmtic.    The  seats  of  the  peeressea 

^ ,   __     were  not  near  fuU,  and  most  of  the  beautiee 

Ferrers  muidoing  his  steward  in' the    absent;  the  Duchess  of  Hamilton,  and  my 

mosi  barbarous  and  d^bcrate  manner.   He    niece  Waldegrave,  you  know,  fie  in ;  but, 

SMt  away  aD  his  servsnts  but  one,  and, 

like  that  iicrDie  murderess  Queen  Christina, 

onied  the  peor  man  through  a  gallery  and 

several  voomsf  locking  them  after  him,  and 

than  bid  the  man  kned  down,  for  he  was 

determined  to  kill  him.    The  poor  creature 

flung  hfattself  at  his  feet,  but  m  vain.— was 

shot,  and  lived  twelve  hours.    Mad  as  this 

aeiasD  was  ftmn  the  consequences,  there  was 

no  fren^  in  his  behaviour ;  he  got  drunk, 

ai^,  at  intervals,  talked  of  it  coolly ;  but 

did  not  attempt  to  escape,  till  the  coUiers 

beaet  Ids  bouse,  and  were  determined  to  take 

him  alive  or  dead.    He  is  now  in  the  jail  at 

Leicester,  and  will  soon  be  removed  to  the 

Toww,  then  to  Westminster,  and  I  suppose 

to  ToweihlU ;  unless,  as  Lcml  T pro- 

phesicd  in  the  House  of  Lords,  '  not  being 
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«« I  have  pdiid  i9»  little  psiated  ^ass 
too,  and  have  got  a  promise  of  some  old 
atatuss,  latdy  dvg  up,  which  formeriy  a* 
domed  the  cathedral  of  Litchfield.  You  see 
I  oontmue  to  labour  in  my  vocation,  of 
which  I  can  give  you  a  comical  instance :— 
I  remembered  a  rose  in  painted  glass,  in  a 
litdc  village  gcring  to  Raglcy,  which  I  re- 
marked  passing  by  five  years  ago ;  told  Mr 
Conway  on  which  hand  it  would  be,  and 
found  It  in  the  very  spot  I  saw  a  ver^ 
good  and  perfect  tomb  at  Akester,  of  Str 
Wike  GreviBe's  fether  and  mother,  and  a 
wretched  old  house,  widi  a  very  handsome 
gateway  of  stone,  at  Colfeen,  bdonghig  to 
Sir  Robert  Throdmiorton.  There  is  no- 
thing dae  toleraUe  but  twenty-two  coats  of 
the  matches  of  the  femily  in  painted  ^asa^ 
Yoo  cawiot  imagine  bow  astonished  a  Mr 
Sevaid,  a  learned  gentleman,  was,  who 
came  lo  Bagley  while  1  was  there.  Stroll- 
ing about  the  nouse,  he  saw  me  first  sitdng 
w  die  pavement  of  the  lumber-room  with 
Louis,  all  over  cobwebs  and  dirt  and  mor- 
tar; then  found  me  in  his  own  room  on  a 
ladder,  writmg  on  a  picture ;  and  half  an 
hour  afkerwira,  lymgonthe  grass  hi  the 
oevri  with  the  dogs  and  the  chiloxen,  in  my 
sKppen,  and  without  my  hat.  He  had  had 
some  deubt  whether  I  was  the  painter  or  the 
fectotum  of  die  femily ;  but  you  would  have 
died  at  his  surprise,  when  he  saw  me  walk 
into  dinner  dressed,  and  sit  by  Lady  Hert- 
fold.  Lord  Lyttleton  was  there,  and  the 
cunfnanfion  tiuned  on  literature :  finding 
me  not  quite  ignorant  added  to  the  panon*s 
woader ;  but  he  could  not  contain  himself 
any  longer,  when  after  dinner  he  saw  me  go 
to  nmpa  ud  jumping  with  the  two  boys ; 
he  broke  out  to  my  Lady  Hertford,  and 
begged  to  know  who  and  what  sort  of  man 
I  reaU^  was,  for  he  had  never  met  widi  any 
thing  of  the  kind.    Adieu.'* 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
his  edition  of  the  terrible  story  of 
Lord  Ferrers. 

••  Joif.  S8,  ITOa— You  have  heard,  I  sup- 
poee,  •  horrid  story  of  another  kind,  of 
Lord 


to  the  amazement  of  every  body.  Lady 
Coventry  was  there,  and,  what  sinprised 
me  mud)  more,  hx^ed  as  well  as  ever.  I 
sat  next  but  one  to  her,  and  should  not  have 
asked  if  she  had  been  ill— yet  diey  are  posi- 
tive she  has  few  weeks  to  live.  She  and 
Lord  Bolingbroke  seemed  to  have  different 
thoughts,  and  were  acting  over  all  the  old 
comedy  of  eyes.  I  sat  in  Lord  Lincohi's 
gallery ;  you  and  /  know  the  convenience 
of  it ;  I  diought  it  no  great  favour  to  ask, 
and  he  very  obligingly  sent  me  a  ticket  im- 
mediately, and  ordered  me  to  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  best  boxes.  Lady  Augusta  was 
in  the  same  gallery ;  the  Duke  of  York  and 
his  young  brothers  were  in  the  Prince  of 
Wale8*s  box,  who  was  not  there,  no  more 
than  tlie  Frinccss,  Princess  Emily,  nor  the 
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agreeable  hununitf  in  noUung  to  bng  of  his  oonvemon,  though 
Whitfield  prayed  for  him,  and  preached 
about  him.  E?en  Tjbum  haa  been  above 
their  reach." 

The  next  extmct  is  extremely  in- 
teresting^ both  froYn  the  contrast  and 
resemblance.  The  letter  from  which 
it  is  taken^  is  dated  immediately  after 
the  death  of  Geoige  II. 

'*ArlmgUm  Street,  Nov.  13,  ITGO^For 
the  King  hxnuelf,  he  seems  all  good-nature, 
and  wishing  to  satisfy  every  body ;  all  his 
speeches  are  obliging.  I  saw  him  again 
yesterday,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the 
levee  room  had  lost  so  entirely  the  ab  of 
the  lion's  den.  This  sovereign  don't  stand 
in  one  spot,  with  his  eyes  fixed  royally  on 
the  ground,  and  dropping  bits  of  German 
news;  he  walks  about  and  speaks  toeveiy 
body.  I  saw  him  afterwards  on  the  throne, 
where  he  is  graceful  and  genteel,  sits  with 
dignity,  and  reads  his  answers  to  addressee 
well ;  it  was  the  Cambridge  address,  carried 
by  the  Duke  of  N  m  his  doctor's 

gowD,  and  looking  like  the  mededn  malgri 
ivi.  He  had  been  vehcmendy  solicitous  for 
attendance,  for  fear  of  my  Lord  Westmere* 
land,  who  vouchsafes  himself  to  bring  the 
address  from  Oxford,  should  outnumber 
him.    Lord  L  d  and  sevend  other 
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Diike.    It  wai  _ 

my  friend  the  Duke^of  York ;  he  would 
not  take  his  seat  in  the  House  before  the 
trial,  that  he  might  not  vote  in  it  There 
aie  so  many  young  peers,  that  the  show  was 
fine  even  in  that  respect;  the  Duke  of 
Bichmond  was  the  finest  ^ure ;  the  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  with  the  best  countenance 
in  the  world,  looked  domsy  in  his  robes ; 
he  had  new  ones,  having  given  away  his  fii- 
ther's  to  the  valet  de  chambre.  There  were 
others  not  at  all  so  indifferent  about  the  an- 
tiquity of  theirs :  Lord  Huntingdon's,  Lord 
Abergavenny's,  and  Lord  Castlehaven's, 
scarcely  hung  on  their  backs ;  the  two  for- 
mer they  pretend  were  used  at  the  trial  of 
the  Queen  of  Scots.  But  all  these  honours 
were  a  little  defaced  by  seeing  Lord  Tem- 
ple, as  lord  privy  seal,  walk  at  the  head  of 
the  peerage.  Who,  at  the  last  trials,  would 
have  believed  a  prophecy,  that  the  three 
first  men  at  the  next^  should  be  Henley  the 
lawyer.  Bishop  Seeker,  and  Dick  Gren- 
ville?" 

*•  Arlington  Street,  May  6,  1760.— The 
extraordinary  history  of  Lord  Ferrers  is  dos- 
ed :  he  was  executed  yesterday.  Madness, 
that  in  other  countries  is  a  disorder,  is  here 
a  systematic  character :  it  does  not,  hinder 
vieopLe  from  forming  a  plan  of  conduct,  and 
from  even  dying  agreeably  to  it.  You  re- 
member how  the  last  Ratclifre  died  with  the 
utmost  propriety ;  so  did  this  horrid  lunatic, 
oooUy  and  sensibly.  His  own  and  his  wife's 
relations  had  asserted  that  he  would  tremble 
at  last.  No  such  thing,  he  shamed  heroes. 
He  boro  the  solemnity  of  a  pompous  and 
tedious  procession  of  above  two  hours  from 
the  Tower  to  Tybum,  with  as  much  tran- 
quillity as  if  he  was  only  going  to  his  own 
burial,  not  to  his  own  execution.  He  even 
talked  on  indifierent  subjects  in  the  passage  9 
and  if  the  sherifis  and  the  chaplains  had  not 
thought  that  they  had  parts  to  act  too,  and 
had  not  consequently  engaged  him  in  most 
particular  conversations,  he  did  not  seem  to 
think  it  necessary  to  talk  on  the  occasion ; 
he  went  in  his  wedding-dothes,  marking  the 
only  remaiAing  impression  on  his  mind. 
The  ceremony  he  was  in  a  hurry  to  have 
over :  he  was  stopped  at  the  gallows  by  the 
vast  crowd,  but  got  out  of  his  coach  as  soon 
as  he  could,  and  was  but  seven  minutes  on 
die  scafibld,  which  was  hung  with  black, 
and  prepared  by  the  imdertaker  of  his  fa- 
mily at  their  expense.  There  was  a  new 
contrivance  for  sinking  the  stage  under  him, 
whidi  did  not  play  well ;  and  he  suffered  a 
litde  by  die  delay,  but  was  dead  in  four 
minutes.  The  mob  was  decent,  and  admir- 
ed him,  and  almost  pitied  him;  so  they 
would  Lord  Geoige,  whose  execution  they 
•  are  so  angry  at  missing.  I  suppose  every 
highwayman  will  now  preserve  the  blue 
himdk^diief  he  has  about  his  neck  when  he 
is  married,  that  he  may  di£  like  a  lord; 
With  all  his  madness,  he  was  not  mad 
enou^  to  be  stnidc  with  his  aunt  Hunt- 
ingdon's sermons.     The  methodists  have 


Jacobites  have  kissed  hands ;  George  Sdwyn 
says,  '*  they  go  to  St  James's,  because  now 
there  are  so  many  StuarU  there." 

Do  you  know,  I  had  the  cuiiosinr  to  go 
to  the  burying  t'other  night;  I  had  never 
seen  a  royal  funeral ;  nay,  I  walked  as  » 
rag  of  quiUity,  which  I  found  would  be,  and 
so  it  was,  the  easiest  wayof  seeing  it.  It  ia 
absolutdy  a  noble  sight  The  prince'a 
chamber,  hung  with  purple,  and  a  quantity 
of  silver  lamps,  the  coffin  under  a  canopy  of 
purple  vdvet,  and  six  vast  chandehcrs  of 
silver  on  high  stands,  had  a  very  good  effiict. 
The  ambaffiador  from  Tripoli  and  his  son 
were  carried  to  see  tliat  diamber.  The  pro- 
cession, through  a  line  of  foot-guards,  every 
seventh  man  bearing  a  torch,  the  hone- 
guards  lining  the  outnde,  their  officers  widi 
drawn  sabres  and  crape  sadics  on  horseback, 
the  drums  muffled,  the  fifes,  beUs  tolling, 
and  minute  guns,-— all  this  was  very  solemn. 
But  the  chann  was  the  entrance  of  the  ab- 
bey, where  we  were  received  by  the  deaa 
and  chapter  in  rich  robes,  the  choir  and 
almsmen  bearing  torches;  the  whole  abbey 
so  illuminated,  that  one  saw  it  to  greater 
advantage  than  by  day;  the  tombs,  long 
aisles,  and  frettea  roof,  all  appearing  dis- 
tinctiy,  and  with  the  happiest  chiaro  scuro. 
There  wanted  nothing  but  incense,  and  little 
chaples  here  and  there,  with  priests  saying 
mass  for  the  repose  of  the  defunct ;  yet  one 
could  not  complain  of  its  not  being  cathoUe 
enough.  1  had  been  in  dread  of  being 
coupled  with  some  boy  of  ten  years  old ;  but 
the  heralds  were  not  very  accurate,  and  I 
walked  wiUi  George  Grenville,  taller  and 
older,  to  keep  me  m  countenance.    When 
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» to  the  diapdof  Henrf  the  Seventh, 
•n  Mlemnity  and  deoonim  ceased ;  no  or- 
der was  obeerved,  people  lat  or  stood  where 
they  eould  or  would ;  the  yeomen  of  the 
gaud  were  crying  out  for  hdp,  opprened 
hf  the  immense  weight  of  the  coffin ;  the 
hohop  read  sadly,  and  blmidered  in  the 
prayers;  the  fine  diapter,  manihiUiBbom 
Iff  a  woman,  was  chanted,  not  read;  and 
the  anthem,  besides  being  immeasniably 
tedious,  would  have  saved  as  well  for  a 
BuptiaL  The  real  serious  part  was  the 
figure  of  the  Duke  of  Cumbenaad,  hei(^ 
cnsd  by  •  thousand  melaneholy  dicum^ 
stances.  He  had  a  dark  brown  adonis,  and 
a  doak  of  black  doth,  with  a  train  of  ^ift 
yaida.  Attending  the  funenl  of  a  fother 
could  not  be  plttsant:  his  leg  extremely 
bad,  yet  foroed  to  stand  upon  it  near  two 
hours ;  his  face  bloated  and  distorted  with 
his  late  paralytic  stroke,  whidi  has  aifocted, 
too,  one  of  his  eyes,  and  placed  over  the 
moudi  of  the  vauk,  into  which,  in  all  pro- 
babiti^,  he  must  himself  so  soon  descend ; 
tfunk  now  unpleasant  a  situation !  He  bore 
it  all  with  a  finn  and  unaffected  countenanecb 
This  grave  scene  was  fully  oontrarted  }aj 

die  burlesque  Duke  of  N-2 ,    He  m 

into  a  fit  of  crying  the  moment  he  came 
into  the  chapd,  and  flung  himself  back  in 
a  stsll,  the  archbishop  hovering  over  him 
widi  a  smelling-bottle ;  but  in  two  minutes 
fab  curiosity  got  the  better  of  his  hypocrisyt 
and  ran  about  the  diapel  with  his  guss,  to 
wpj  who  wa|  or  was  not  there,  qpymg  widi 
one  hand,  M  mopping  his  eyes  w'Stk  the 
other.  Then  returned  the  foar  of  catching 
cold ;  and  the  Duke  of  Cumberiand,  who 
was  onking  with  heat,  £dt  himseif  weighed 
down,  and  turning  round,  found  it  was  the 

Duke  of  N standing  upon  his  train 

to  avoid  the  chill  of  the  marble.  It  was 
very  theatric  to  look  down  into  the  vault, 
where  the  coffin  lay,  attended  by  mourners 
with  lights.  Clavering,  the  groom  of  the 
bed-chamber,  refused  to  sit  up  with  the 
body,  and  was  dismissed  by  the  King's 
Older. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  tell  you,  but  a 
trifle,  a  very  tiSe.  The  king  of  Prussia 
has  totally  defeated  Marshall  Daun.  This, 
which  would  have  been  prodigious  news  a 
month  ago,  is  nothing  to-day ;  it  only  takes 
its  turn  amons  the  questions,  *■  who  is  to 
be  groom  of  &t  bed-chamber?  what  is  Sir 
T.  Bobinson  to  have  ?**  I  have  been  to  Lei- 
cester-fields to-day ;  the  crowd  was  immo- 
derate ;  I  don^t  believe  it  will  continue  sa 
Goodnight*' 

The  next  letter  is  by  far  the  best  in 
the  whole  collection.  It  is  written  at 
the  time  of  his  election  fhr  Lynn.  He 
slept  a  couple  of  nights  at  Houghton 
in  going  and  returning. 

*•  Houghton,  March  23, 1761.-.Here  I 
am  at  Houghton  !  and  alone !  in  this  spot, 
where  (except  two  hours  last  month)  I  have 
not  been  in  sixteen  years!  Think,  what  a 
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crowd  of  reflectkms !  No,  Givy,  and  fmtf 
diurch-yards,  could  not  ftimish  so  many ; 
nay,  I  know  one  must  fed  them  with  great- 
er indiiftrence  than  I  possess,  to  have  pa- 
tience to  put  them  into  verse.  Here  I  am, 
probably  for  the  hut  time  of  my  life,  thou^ 
not  for  the  last  time,  every  dock  that  strikes 
tells  me  I  am  an  hour  nearer  to  yonder 
church— that  churdi,  into  whidi  I  have  not 
yet  had  oourage  to  enter,  where  lies  that  mo- 
ther on  whom  I  doatcd,  and  whodoated  on  me ! 
There  are  the  two  rival  mistresses  of  Hough- 
ton, neither  of  iriiom  ever  wished  to  ^joy 
it!  There  too  lies  he,  who  founded  its  great- 
ness, to  contribute  to  whose  foil  Europe  was 
cmbroOed ;  there  he  deeps  in  quiet  and 
dignity,  while  his  friend  and  his  foe,  rather 
his folse  allv and  real  enemy,  N...  ■  e 
and  B  fa,  are  ezfaausting  the  dregs  of 
dieir  pitiful  lives  in  squabbles  and  pamph- 
lets. 

*«  The  surprise  the  pictures  gave  me  is 
again  renewed :  accustomed  for  many  years 
to  see  nothing  but  wretcfaed  dmbs  and  var- 
nished copies  at  auctions,  I  k»k  at  these  as 
cndiantment.  My  own  description  of  them 
seems  poor;  but  shall  I  tdl  you  touly,  the 
nuqesty  of  Italian  ideas  almost  smks  before 
the  warm  nature  of  Flemish  colouring; 
alas !  don't  I  grow  old  ?  My  young  imagi- 
nation was  GiSi  with  Guidons  ideas ;  must 
they  be  phunp  and  prominent  as  Abishag 
to  warm  me  now  ?  Does  great  youth  fod 
with  poetic  limbs,  as  well  as  see  with  poetic 
eyes  ?  In  one  respect  I  am  very  young,  I 
cannot  satiate  mysdf  with  looldng:  an  in- 
cident contributed  to  make  me  fed  this 
more  strongly.  A  party  arrived,  just  as  I 
did,  to  see  the  house,  a  man  and  three  wo- 
men in  riding  dresses,  and  they  rode  post 
through  the  apartments.  I  coidd  nothuiiy 
before  them  fast  enough  ;  they  were  not  so 
long  in  sedng,  for  the  first  time,  as  I  could 
have  been  in  one  room,  to  examine  what  I 
knew  by  heart.  I  remember  formerly  be- 
ing often  diverted  with  this  kind  (tf  teers  f 
they  come,  ask  what  such  a  room  is  cslled, 
in  which  Sir  Robert  Uy,  write  it  down,  ad- 
mue  a  lobster  or  a  cabbage  in  a  market- 
piece,  dispute  whether  the  last  room  was 
rn  or  purple,  and  then  hurry  to  the  inn 
fear  the  fish  should  be  over-dressed. 
How  different  my  sensatkins !  not  a  picture 
here  but  recslls  a  history ;  not  one,  but  I 
remember  in  Downing  Street  or  Chdsea, 
wfaere  queens  and  crowds  admired  tiiem, 
though  seeing  them  as  little  as  these  travd- 

"  When  I  had  drank  tea,  I  strolled  into 
the  garden ;  tiiey  told  me  it  was  now  called 
the  pletuure-grouwL  What  a  dissonant 
idea  of  pleasure !  those  groves,  those  allies, 
where  I  have  passed  so  many  charming  mo- 
ments, are  now  stri^qped  up  or  oveigruwu 
«-many  fond  paths  I  could  not  unravd, 
though  with  a  very  exact  due  in  my  memo- 
ry, I  met  two  gamekeepers,  and  a  thousand 
hares !  In  die  days  when  all  my  soul  waa 
tuned  to  pleasure  and  vivadty  (and  you  will 
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thinkt  pecfaaal,  it  is  far  fvooi  bdn^  out  of 
tune  jtt),  I  n^Bd  Houg^itan  and  ito  nli- 
tude ;  yet  I  loved  this  ^iden,  m  now,  with 
many  legiets^  I  love  Houghton;  Hough* 
ton,  I  know  not  what  to  cul  it,  »  nxmu* 
ment  of  gtandeur  or  ram !  How  I  have 
widied  this  evening  for  Lovd  Bute !  how  1 
eould  praach  to  him !  For  myaelf,  I  do  not 
want  to  be  pnached  to ;  I  hiave  long  oon- 
odered  how  evenr  Balbec  must  watt  Sv  the 
chancedf  a  Mr  Woodi  The  servants  want- 
ed to  by  me  in  the  great  apartment— what. 
Id  make  me  pass  my  night  as  I  have  done 
my  evening  I  It  were  like  pK^Msing  In 
Margaret  Roper  to  be  a  duchen  in  the 
court  tlut  eut  off  her  father's  head,  and 
imajpnittg  it  woold  please  her.  I  have 
chosen  to  sit  in  my  fStther^s  little  dieisii^- 
loom,  and  am  now  by  his  sorutoire,  where, 
in  the  he^ht  of  his  fortune,  he  used  to  re* 
cdve  the  accounts  of  his  fiumers,  and  de* 
ceive  himself,  or  us,  with  the  thou^ts  of 
his  economy.  How  wiseftman  at  once,  and 
how  weak  f  For  what  has  he  built  Hough* 
ton  P  for  his  grandson  to  annihilate,  or  for 
Us  sen  to  moum  over.  If  Lord  Burieip^ 
oottld  rise  and  view  his  lepnsentstive  dnv* 
ing  the  Hatfield  sta«,  he  would  feel  as  I 
fed  now.  Poor  littk  Strawberry !  at  least 
it  will  not  be  •tripped  to  pieces  by  a  do- 
soendant  I  You  wm  find  all  these  fine  me- 
ditations dictated  by  pride,  not  by  pluloso- 
phy.  Fray  consider  throu^  how  many  me- 
diums phuosoph}! 
puzified— 


CMay 


by  must  pws,  before  it  is 


— •  how  often  must  it 
often  bum!' 


wee|^  how 


*<  My  mind  was  extremehr  prepared  for  . 
all  this  gloom  by  parting  with  Mr  Conway 
yesterday  morning;  moral  reflections  or 
common  places  are  the  liveiy  one  likes  to 
wear,  whoi  one  has  just  had  a  real  misfor- 
tune. He  is  going  to  Germany ;  I  was  glad 
to  dren  myself  up  in  transitory  Houghton, 
in  lieu  of  very  sensible  conoem.  To-mor- 
row I  Shan  be  distracted  with  thoughts,  at 
least  images  of  very  difierent  complexion.  I 
go  to  Lynn,  and  am  to  be  elected  on  Friday. 
I  BhaD  return  hither  on  Saturday,  agam 
alone,  to  expect  Burleiriiides  on  Sunday, 
whom  I  left  at  Newmarket  I  must  once 
in  my  life  see  him  on  his  grandfother*8 
throne. 

«*  Epping,-  Monday  night,  thirty-fiiflt— 
No,  I  nave  not  seen  liim ;  he  loitered  on 
the  road,  and  I  was  kept  at  Lynn  till  yes- 
terday morning.  It  is  plain  I  never  Imew 
for  how  many  trades  I  was  formed,  when 
at  thb  time  of  day  I  can  begin  electioneer- 
mg,  and  succeed  in  my  new  vocation. 
Think  of  me,  the  subject  of  a  mob,  who 
was  scarce  ever  before  in  a  mob,  addressing 
them  in  the  town-hall,  riding  at  the  head  of 
two  thousand  people  through  such  a  town 
as  Lynn,  diniiig  with  above  two  hundred  of 
them,  amid  bumpers,  huzzas,  sonsB,  and 
tobacco,  and  finisning  with  country  duidng 
at  a  ball  and  sixpenny  whisk !  I  have  borne 


it  all  dieerfitUy;  nay,  have  sat  boon  in 
coaofTiBliofi,  the  thing  upon  the  earth  that 
I  hdte,  have  been  to  hear  Misses  play  on 
the  harpsichord,  and  to  see  an  aldoman^s 
copies  is  Rubens  and  Carlo  Maiat.  Yet  to 
do  the  folks  justice,  they  are  sensible,  and 
reasonable,  snd  civilized ;  their  very  lan- 
guage is  polished  since  I  lived  among  them. 
I  attribute  this  to  their  more  ftequent  in- 
tenxnuve  with  the  world  and  the  capita],  1^ 
the  help  of  good  roads  and  post-chaises, 
which,  if  they  have  abridged  the  King's  d»- 
fflinions,  have  at  least  tamed  his  subjects. 
Well,  how  comfortable  it  will  be  to-morrow^ 
to  see  my  parroquet,  tp  play  at  loo,  and  not 
beobligedtotattseriouJyl  The  Heraditus 
of  the  beginning  of  this  letter  will  be  ovcf«- 
joyed,  on  finiwhmg  it,  to  sign  himself  your 
on  ftiend,  Dxmocutus. 

P.  S.  I  forgot  to  tdl  you  thatmy  anacm 
aunt  Hammond  came  over  to  Lynn  to  see 
me ;  not  nom  any  annction,  but  cariosity. 
The  first  thing  she  said  to  me,  though  we 
have  not  met  these  sixteen  yean,  was, 
«•  child,  you  have  done  a  thins  to-day,  that 
your  fodier  never  did  in  all  his  life ;  you 
sat  as  they  carried  you,  he  always  stood  the 
iriwletmie."  ^^  Madam,"  said  I,.'*  when 
I  am  plaoed  in  a  chair,  I  oondude  I  am  to 
sit  init ;  berides*,  as  I  cannot  imitale my 
fether  in  great  tUngs,  I  am  not  at  all  am- 
bitious of  mimicking  him  in  little  ones."  I 
am  sure  she  proposes  to  tell  her  remarks  to 
my  undo  Horace's  ghost,  the  instant  they 

••  ArHngton  Stfwt,  April  16,  176].ip^ 
You  will  be  pleased  with  the  anacreontic^ 
written  by  Lord  Middlesex  upon  Sir  Hairy 
Bdlendine :  I  have  not  seen  any  thing  ao 
antique  for  ages ;  it  has  all  the  me,  poetrji 
and  simplid^  of  Horace. 

**  Ye  sons  of  Bacchus,  come  and  jom 
In  solemn  dixge,  while  timers  shine 
Around  the  gr^e-emboesed  shrine 
Of  honest  Harry  Bellendine. 

Pour  the  rich  juice  of  Bourdeaux's  wine, 
Mixed  with  jour  falling  tears  of  brinC) 
In  foil  libation  o'er  the  shrine 
Of  honest  Hany  Bellenduie. 

Your  brows  let  ivy  chiqdets  twine. 
While  you  push  round  the  sparkling  winei 
And  let  your  table  be  the  shnne 
Of  honest  Harry  Bellendine." 

**  He  died  in  his  vocation,  of  a  hig^  fe- 
ver, after  the  celebration  of  some  orgies." 

For  the  present^  we  shall  here  ter* 
ininate  our  extracts  from  this  most  a- 
musing  and  interesting  oarrespoa* 
dence ;  as  the  book  is  very  dear,  how* 
eyer>  and  not  likely  to  fall  into  many 
hands^  we  shall  perhaps  recur>  at  some 
future  period^  to  what  we  consider 
one  of  tne  richest  repositories  of  anec- 
dote, that  haye  of  late  years  been  open- 
ed  to  the  public. 
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THE  TALE  OV  ITAK. 


(Trmndaiedjrfm  the  Comish.) 

ME  EDI  TOE, 

I  BATE  aent  you  the  following  trana- 
latjon  of  one  of  the  ^'  Inabinogi/'  or 
talfiB  for  the  Instruction  of  youth, 
which  18  diiefly  Gurioiu^  as  it  is  the 
only  tale  that  I  am  aware  of  which 
Is  in  existenoe  in  theCbmifA  laiwiiage; 
at  the  same  tune,  it  may  not  be  £»- 
agreeable  to  some  of  your  readers,  to 
see  how  the  ancients  of  the  times  gone 
by  eouTeyed  their  lessons  of  instruo- 
tion  to  the  young.  It  is  to  be  found 
in  Oie  351, 853,  pp.  of  Uwjd'a  Archs- 
okjgm  Britannica,  with  a  Welsh  trans* 
ladon  annexed.    Yours,  Pwt, 

J€$ui  CoUege,  Oxford,  93d  April  1818. 

1  Thene  were  formerly  a  man  and 
woman  living  in  the  pansh  of  Llanl»- 
vaa,  in  the  plaoe  which  is  called  Ty. 
Hwidh. 

8  And  (the)  work  became  scarce— 
and  therefore  said  the  man  to  his  wife, 
I  will  go  and  search  for  work,  and  you 
may  five  here. 

3  He  took  ftir  leave,  and  travelled 
fast  towards  the  East :  and  at  last  he 
came  to  the  house  of  a  husbandman 
(Villanus),  and  asked  there  for  work 
to  perform. 

4  What  work  canst  thoa  perform  ? 
said  the  husbandman.  I  can  perform 
every  kind  of  work^  said  Ivan.  Then 
they  agreed  for  three  pounds  as  the 
hire  of/i  year. 

5  And  when  the  end  of  the  year 
came,  his  master  shewed  him  the  tnree 
pounda  Look  Ivan,  said  his  master: 
here  are  thy  wages.  But  if  thou  wilt 
give  them  me  again,  I  will  teach  thee 
a  point  of  doctrine. 

8  Qive  them  to  me,  aaid  Ivan.  No, 
I  win  not,  rephedhis  maater, — I  will 
c»]ain  it  to  thee.  Keep  yon  them, 
saul  Ivsn.  Then,  said  his  master, — 
'*  Tike  care  not  to  leave  the  old  road, 
for  the  sake  of  a  new  road." 

7  Then  they  agre^  for  another 
year  for  the  same  wages:  and  when 
-the  end  of  the  year  was  come — (the 
eame  conversation  takes  place  as  in 
Noa.  5  and  6,  dll  the  master  delivers 
his  second  i^orism,  which  is), — 
"  Take  care  not  to  lodge  where  a  young 
woman  is  married  to  an  old  man." 

9 — 10  (The  same  conversation,  &c 
takes  place  for  the  third  year,  and  the 
master  delivers  his  third  aphorism),— 
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'*  Sufier  thyself  to  be  struck  twice 
before  thou  strikest  once,  for  that  is 
the  most  prudent  quality  of  aU." 

1  i  Then  Ivan  would  not  serve  any 
longer, — ^but  he  would  go  home  to  his 
wife.  Not  to-day,  replied  his  master ; 
my  wife  bakes  to-morrow,  and  she 
shall  make  thee  a  cake  to  take  home  to 
thy  wife. 

18  And  they  put  the  nine  pounds 
in  the  cake.  And  when  Ivan  was 
about  to  take  his  leave, — Here,  said 
his  master,  is  a  cake  for  thee  to  take 
home  to  thy  wife;  and  when  thou 
and  thy  wife  are  most  jovous  t<^ther, 
then  break  the  cake— ana  not  sooner. 

13  Fair  leave  he  took — and  towards 
home  ("  Tref,"  i.e.  town)  he  travelled, 
and  at  last  he  qame  to  Wayn-Iler, — 
and  there  he  met  three  merchants 
from  Tre  Rhyn,  persons  of  his  own  pa* 
rish,  coming  home  from 

14  Kaer  Esk  &ir  (Exeter).  Oho ! 
Ivan,  said  they,  oome  with  us,— ^y« 
ftil  are  we  to  see  you.  Where  have 
you  been  so  long? 

15  I  have  been,  said  Ivan,  in  ser- 
vice, and  now  I  am  going  home  to  my 
wife.  Oh !  said  they,  oome  with  us, 
and  thou  shalt  be  welcome. 

16  And  they  took  the  new  road,  and 
Ivaa  kept  the  old. 

17  And  as  they  were  going  by  the 
fields  of  the  houses  in  the  meadow, 
nothavii^  gone  for  from  Ivan,  robbers 
fell  upon  them : 

18  And  they,  began  to  cry  out,  and 
with  the  cry  which  Uie  merchants 
made,  Ivan  also  shouted  Thieves! 
thieves! 

19  And  at  the  shout  which  Ivan 
gave,  the  robbers  left  the  merchants. 
And  when  they  came  to  Market'Joys 
there  they  met  aoain. 

80  Oh,  Ivan!  said  they,  we  are 
bound  to  thee,— had  it  not  been  for 
thee,  we  should  have  been  lost  men. 
Come  with  us,  and  thou  shalt  be  wel- 
come. 

81  And  when  they  were  entering 
the  house  where  they  were  accustom- 
ed to  lodge, — I  must,  said  Ivan,  see 
the  man  of  the  house. 

88  The  host !  replied  they ;  what 
dost  thou  want  witn  the  host  ?  here 
we  have  the  hostess,  and  she  is  young. 
If  thou  must  see  the  host,  go  to  t& 
kitchen,  and  thou  shalt  see  him. 

83  And  when  he  came  to  the  kit- 
chen, he  saw  the  host,  and  he  was  ai^ 
old  man,  and  weak,  and  turning  the 
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24  Oil !  quoth  Ivan^  here  I  will  not 
lodge^ — ^but  in  the  next  house.  Not 
yet,  replied  they ;  sup  with  us,  and 
thou  shalt  bfe  welcome. 

25  Now,  as  to  the  woman  of  the 
house,  she  conspired  with  a  certain 
monk  in  the  town,  to  murder  the  old 
man  in  his  bed  that  night,  while  the 
rest  were  asleep,  and  lay  the  murder 
on  the  merchants. 

26  And  while  Ivan  was  in  bed, 
there  was  a  hole  in  the  pine-end  of 
the  house,  and  he  saw  a  light,  and  he 
rose  out  of  his  bed  and  listened,  and 
heard  the  monk  speaking;  and  the 
monk  turned  his  back  upon  the  hole — 
"  perhaps,"  said  he,  '*  there  is  some 
one  in  the  next  house  who  may  see 
our  horrid  deeds:" — And  with  that 
the  adultress,  with  her  paramour,  put 
the  old  man  to  death. 

97  In  the  meantime,  however,  Ivan 
with  his  knife  cut,  through  the  hole,  a 
pretty  round  piece  of  the  monk's  gown. 

28  And  the  next  morning  the  adul- 
tress began  to  crv  aloud,  because  her 
beloved  was  muruered ;  and  as  there 
was  neither  man  nor  child  in  the 
house  except  the  merchants,  they  ought 
to  be  hanged  on  his  account 

29  Then  they  were  taken  and  car- 
ried to  prison,  and  at  last  Ivan  came 
to  thorn. 

30  Alas,  alas!  Ivan,  said  they,  a 
hard  fate  attends  us ;  our  host  was 
killed  last  night,  and  we  shall  be  hang- 
ed for  him. 

31  Aha!  request  the  justices,  said 
Ivan,  to  summon  those  who  commit- 
ted this  heinous  crime  before  hem. 

32  Who  knows,  repHed  they,  who 
committed  the  crime  ?  Who  commit- 
ted the  crime !  said  Ivan.  If  I  know 
not  how  to  prove  who  committed  the 
crime,  I  will  suffer  myself  to  be  hang- 
ed in  their  stead. 

33  Explanation  replied  they — (Nos 
33,  34,  and  35, — Ivan  repeats  what 
he  had  seen,  and  produces  the  piece  of 
the  gown  in  evidence.) 

36  And  with  that  the  merchants 
had  their  liberty,  and  the  woman  and 
the  monk  were  hanged. 

37  Then  they  came  together  out  of 
Market-Joy  (IVlarchnad-Joy — Thurs* 
day  market^.  And  they  said,  come 
with  us  as  &r  as  Coed  Carm  yr  Wyl- 
fa  (the  Wood  of  the  heap  of  stOnes  of 
watching),  in  the  parish  of  Burnian. 

38  There  two  ixmds  separated,  and 
the  merchants  wished  Ivan  to  go  home 
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with  them ;  but  that  time  he  would 
not,  but  would  go  home  to  his  wife. 

39  Then  when  he  had  separated 
from  the  merchants,  he  foolishlv  spent 
his  time  to  try  his  wife,  whetner  she 
proved  constant  to  him,  whether  she 
did  or  did  not 

40  And  when  he  came  to  the  door, 
he  heard  some  one  else  in  the  bed ; 
he  placed  his  hand  on  his  dagger  to 
slay  them  both;  but  he  recollected 
that  he  ought  to  suffer  twice  before  he 
struck  once. 

41  And  he  came  out  again,  and 
then  he  knocked.    Who  is  there,  in    "* 
the  name  of  Grod  ?  said  she. 

42  I  am  here,  replied  Ivan.  In 
the  name  of  Mary,  whom  do  I  hear, 
said  she  ;  if  you  are  Ivan,  come  in.— 
Bring  you  also  a  light,  said  Ivan. — 
Then  she  brought  a  Sght 

43  And  when  Ivan  was  come  in,  as 
I  was  advancing  to  the  door,  said  he, 
I  heard  some  one  else  in  the  bed. 

44  Oh !  Ivan,  replied  she,  when 
you  determined  to  go  away,  I  was 
three  months  sone  with  cmld ;  and 
now  we  have  a  beautiful  infant  in  the 
bed, — gracious  in  the  sight  of  God 
may  he  be ! 

45  Replied  Ivan,  I  will  tell  thee,— 
my  master  and  my  mistress  gave  me  a 
cake,  and  told  me,  when  I  and  my 
wifb  should  be  most  joyfUl  together, 
that  we  should  break  the  cake — and 
not  sooner.  And  riow  we  have  cause 
to  be  joyftil. 

46  Tnen  they  broke  the  cake^  and 
there  were  nine  pounds  in  the  cake ; 
and  the  money  they  had,  '«nd  the 
bread  they  eat ;  and  there  never  was 
an  idle  word  nor  strife  between  them 
afterwards.    And  so  it  ends. 


DIALOGUES  ON    NATURAL   AND  RE- 
VEALED RELIGION. 

Dialogue  IL — On  Natural  Religion. 

"  Since  we  have  come  upon  this  view 
of  the  subject,"  continued  Phllo, 
"  which  I  confess  has  occupied  much 
of  my  thoughts,  it  may  perhaps  affbrd 
you  some  entertainment,  and  may  be 
a  collateral  proof  of  my  argument,  if  I 
enter  a  little  into  a  few  metaphysical 
niceties,  which  seem  to  be  less  appre- 
hended than  they  mi^ht,  in  conse- 
quence of  men  overlooking  this  great 
foundation  of  all  belief,  the  constant 
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perception  possessed  by  the  human 
mindj  that  it  moves  within  the  sphere 
of  design  and  intelligence.  What^  for 
instance,  if  we  spend  a  few  words  on 
the  famous  question  about  the  exist- 
•  cnce  of  the  material  world  ?" 

"  In  the  name  of  Heaven,"  said 
Cleanthes,  "  what  can  you  propose  by 
runninff  into  an  inquiry  so  obscure, 
and  wnich  has  brought  some  very 
profound  metaphysicians  into  conclu- 
sions 80  remote  fVom  common  appre- 
hension ?  Perhaps,  like  Bishop  Berke- 
ley, you  propose  to  deny  the  existence 
of  matter,  with  a  view  of  proving,  in 
a  more  spiritual  manner  than  is  usually 
resorted  to,  the  existence  of  God.  The 
attempt,  however,  you  must  be  well 
aware,  is  dangerous;  for  when  first 
principles  of  belief  are  once  unhinged, 
tha  steps  by  which  we  arrive  at  the 
existence  of  the  divine  mind  soon  van- 
ish from  our  eyes." 

"  I  have  no  intention,"  replied 
Fhilo,  ''  to  be  so  sceptical  as  you 
imagine.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  ex« 
istence  of  matter ;  but  it  is  of  soipe 
consequence,  in  a  ^[^eculative  view, 
(as  agents,  the  inqiury  need  not  be 
made^  to  know  what  we  mean  when 
we  say  there  is  a  material  world." 
"  We  mean,"  said  Cleanthes,  ''  that 
the  objects  which  we  see  and  touch 
actuaDy  exist."  **  What  is  the  proof 
of  their  existence  ?"  said  Philo.  "  Cer- 
tainly our  senses,"  replied  Cleanthes. 
"  Our  senses,"  said  Philo,  "  only 
prove  that  we  see  and  feel ;  but  sense 
cannot  assure  lis  that  there  is  any 
thing  seen  or  felt."  "  Perhaps,  then,*' 
said  Cleanthes,  **  I  cannot  tell  you 
how  the  belief  comes ;  but  we  mnre 
it,  and  that  ia  enough."* 

"  But,"  said  Philo,  "  I  tliink  I  see 
both  whence  it  comes  and  what  it  is. 
All  our  perceptions  of  the  external 
world  are  consistent,  regular,  system- 
atic: they  all  convey,  therefbre,  the 
impression  of  design,  and  our  minds 
perceive  this  character  in  them  as 
clearly  as  our  senses  are  impressed 
with  the  i»erceptions  themselves.  It 
is  fVom  this  character,  in  &ct,  that 
they  derive  the  aspect  and  form  of 
reality,  and  that  we  can  distingpuish 
thcin  from  dreama  and  imaginations. 
Were  there  nothing  steady  and  con- 
sistent, nothing  that  bore  the  impress 
of  order  and  plan,  in  external  nature ; 
did  it  appear  for  a  moment,  and  then 
vanish  mra  our  eyes :  instead  of  being 
a  system  which  assists  and  promotes 
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our  views  and  apprehensions,  were  it 
a  constant  source  of  delusion  and  un- 
certainty: were  these  its  characters, 
I  really  do  not  think  we  could  say  it 
had  any  other  existence  than  we  are 
apt  to  ascribe  to  a  troublesome  dream ; 
and  at  present  it  may  have  no  other 
existence  than  as  the  \ofiy  language 
in  which  we  are  addressed  by  the 
Supreme  Intelligence." 

"  Not  far  from  Berkeley,  however," 
said  Cleanthes. 

*'  I  mean,"  replied  Philo,  "  that 
when  we  say  we  believe  there  is  an 
external  world,  our  meaning  is,  we 
have  entire  trust  and  confidence  about 
it  Why?  Because  we  see  it  is  a 
system,  and  therefore  involves  a  prin- 
ciple of  mind  upon  which  we  can  de- 
pend. In  fact,  the  word  belief' mefxns 
nothing  else  but  the  feeling  of  trust. 
Nobody  will  pretend  to  say  what  the 
material  world  is,  of  what  land  of 
being  or  substance  it  consists,  or  that 
it  is  any  thing  more  than  a  somewhat 
about  which  we  have  an  assurance, 
and  with  a  reference  to  which  we  act 
without  any  kind  of  distrust ;  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  of  dreams  or 
reveries." 

'^  I  suspect,  after  all,  this  is  the  idea 
which  Berkeley  meant  to  express,  but 
that  he  was  rather  strong  in  his  man- 
ner of  stating  it.  He  says  often,  that 
he  believes  there  is  a  material  world, 
and  that  his  belief  does  not  differ  from 
that  which  is  commonly  entertained. 
He  cannot  indeed  separate  the  object 
perceived  from  the  act  of  perception. 
I  admit  that  we  have  an  impression  of 
these  being  distinct  things ;  but  I  say^ 
we  should  not  have  this  impression, 
unless  our  perceptions  were  of  things 
orderly  and  consistent  The  ordering 
and  arranging  of  our  perceptions,  we 
are  conscious,  does  not  proceed  from 
ourselves.  It  is  clearly,  then,  the 
work  of  another  mind.  The  existence, 
therefore,  of  a  supreme  mind  is  con- 
stantly impressed  upon  our  minds  by 
the  scene  of  external  existence ;  and 
this,  I  maintain,  is  at  least  as  certain 
an  impresdon  as  that  of  the  existence 
of  external  objects  themselves,  although 
my  argument  goes  to  prove  that  it  is 
more  certain,  and  that  it  is  in  conse- 
q|uence  only  of  the  r^ularity  and  con- 
sistency of  the  material  world,  that 
any  fixed  impression  remains  with  us 
of  its  actual  existence.  According  to 
this  view,  therefore,  we  perceive  that 
mind  exists,  before  we  have  any  steady 
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belief  of  the  existence  of  nutter ;  and 
our  belief  of  the  existence  of  matter  is 
little  else  but  a  sentiment  of  trust  in. 
that  mind  by  which  it  is  ordered  and 
arranged.*' 

"  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  TivHo" 
said  Cleanthes^  **  that  'm  these  opi- 
nions there  is  no  truth ;  but  you  do 
not  seem  to  have  made  them  out  quite 
to  your  own  satisfaction^  and  therefore 
I  tnink  you  may  as  well  come  down 
to  more  level  ground." 

"  My  wish  was  to  shew,  with  Berke- 
ley," replied  Philo,  "  that,  properly 
speaking,  there  is  no  system  of  nature 
which  can  afford  the  slightest  pretext 
for  materialism.  If  he  goes  too -far, 
in  saying  mind  is  the  whole,  I  think 
I  am  justified  in 'saving,  that  it  is 
owing  only  to  the  orcfer  produced  by 
mind  that  we  have  any  steady  belief 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  thing  as 
matter.  I  willingly,  however,  leave 
this  peculation,  as  I  am  ready  to  ac- 
knowledge to  you  that  I  have  not 
quite  satisfied  myself  respecting  its 
solidity. 

"  There  is  another  speculation, 
however,  which  amounts  pretty  nearly 
to  the  same  thing,  and  which,  I  be- 
lieve, may  be  made  more  level  to  our 
apprehexision.  Let  our  belief  of  the 
existence  of  matter  come  as  it  may; 
and  if  you  will  let  it  rest  upon  its  own 
foundation,  and  not  upon  any  adventi- 
tious support  from  the  concomitant 
perception  of  mind ;  still  I  say,  that 
matter  cannot  be  uresented  to  us, 
without  bringing  along  with  it  the 
traces  of  design  and  inteUisence." 

"  Do  I  rightly  undersknd  you  ?" 
said  Cleanthes.  "  I  admit  that  an 
orderly  world,  such  as  we  inhabit, 
bears  the  constant  indications  of  de- 
sign upon  its  ooimtenance;  but  you 
surely  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  is 
.the  case  with  matter,  considered  ab- 
stractedly from  the  system  into  which 
we  see  it  thrown." 

^'  An  orderly  world,"  said  Philo, 
*'  is  an  evidence  not  merely  of  desi^, 
but  of  exquisite  wisdom  ;  but  I  wish 
to  pursue  materialism  to  the  fountain 
head,  and  to  shew  that  matter  cannot 
exist  in  any  form  without  bearing 
tome  indications  of  intelligence.  Can 
matter  exist  without  form  ?  What  is 
form  but  an  order  of  existence,  a  mode 
of  being  suited  to  something,  to  the 
faculties,  for  instance,  of  a  percipient 
being  ?  Matter  imperceptible  to  every 
being  can  scareely  be  sai^  to  exist 
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You  cannot  suppose  an  atom  so  fine 
but  you  may  oonodve  an  eye  ci^iable 
of  takinsr  it  in.    Now  there  must  be  a 
-relation  between  the  eye  and  the  atom« 
This  relation  is  something  adapted, 
sorted,  r^;ulated,  designed.    Take  the 
system  of  Epicurus :   ooncdve  innu- 
merable atoms  rushing  through  infi- 
nite space.    No  single  atmn  can  exist 
without  some  adaptation  of  parts  (if 
an  atom  has  parts,  if  it  has  none  it  is 
nothing),  an  adaptation  which  suits  it 
better  than  any  other.    Whence  di4 
it  get  these  ?   Is  not  intelligence  ap- 
parent in  the  formation  of  an  atom  as 
well  as  of  a  system  ?    Then  take  dif- 
ferent atoms  m  -their  corporate  form 
uniting  together,  and  making  some- 
thing,  no  matter  what,  sometning  as 
rude  as  you  will :  whatever  it  Lb,  there 
must  be  a  principle  of  order  in  it,  a 
coherency  of  paits,  harmony  of  sonie 
kind  or  other ;  and  you  will  find,  if 
you  examine  Uiese  ideas^  design  and 
intelligence  lurking  at  the  bottom  of 
yiem.    Poets  speak  of  a  chaos,  but  it 
is  evident  that  is  a  supposition  merely 
poetical,  or  rather  it  is  one  which  the 
human  mind  cannot  make.     It  is  a 
supposition  of  contradictions.    Where- 
ever  there  is  matter  at  all,  there  must 
be  order  of  some  kind  or  other.    It 
may  seem  to  be  order  without  any 
puzjpose,  and  so  can  scarcely  be  called 
design.    Yet  order  xmpUes  the  opera- 
tion of  mind.    Thus  you  see,  Pam- 
philus,  that  I  find  traces  of  intelli- 
gence not  merely  in  the  regular  fiwma 
of  ci^stallization,  but  in  the  most  rude 
and  inartificial  cf  material  bodies." 

"  I  have  been  so  often  disgusted^** 
said  I,  "  with  materialism,  and  have 
seen  so  much  of  it  among  the  Conti- 
nental i^osophers,  that  I  am  really 
not  at  ail  disposed  to  engage  in  its  de>« 
fence.  Your  former  scepticism  on  tlie 
subject  of  religion  I  could  enduie: 
there  was  modesty  uid  hesitation  in 
it;  but  the  abominable self-sufficiencr 
with  which  these  people  vent  abroaa 
their  cold-blooded  systems  of  atheism, 
is  so  hatclul  to  any  man  who  ever 
heard  any  thing  better,  that  I  always 
looked  upon  it  with  the  most  perfiect 
antipathy,  and  shall  be  very  h^spy  to 
see  you  tear  up  materialism  by.  the 
rooU." 

"  I  believe,"  said.  Philo,  *'  every 
system  of  materialism  is  fimnded  on  a 
mistaken  applicatbn  to  matter  of  i- 
deas  which  belong  to  mind  only,  and 
on  supposing  qualities  in  matter  which. 
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it  does  not  pOMen.  Hiey  all  rite 
ftom  want  or  attentiou  to  that  early 
ttid  constant  impreasiQn  of  the  exist- 
enoe  oi  order  and  design  in  nature, 
which  the  mind  of  man  receives  in  its 
first  openinff,  and  from  applyinff  to 
matter  itself  those  conceptions  which 
it  IS  merely  the  means  of  conveying  to 
the  mind.  Every  tlqng  in  nature 
proeeeds  on  a  ^an,  and  there  is  not  a 
human  being  in  existence  to  whom 
the  great  ouuines  of  the  plan  are  not 

rreat;  hut  if  we  foi^  that  the 
of  a  plan  neoessarilv  implies  mind 
or  intelligenee^  we  must  \xxk  m  the  plan 
itself  for  some  unintelligent  principle 
hy  which  it  is  carried  on.  It  is  then 
we  bqcin  to  talk  of  the  powers  of  na- 
tore,  and  the  necesssry  concatenation 
of  canses  and  efibcts,  and  similar  ex- 
pressions of  that  land,  which,  when 
applied  to  the  material  system,  are,  in 
rodity,  words  vrithout  meaning." 

''  This  whole  subject^"  said  Cle- 
anthes,  **  lies  under  a  very  oonsider- 
sble  d€»ee  of  embarrassment,  and  it 
would  be  of  much  ooosequenoe  for  the 
elucidation  of  our  present  i&qniry,  if 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  were 
placed  upon  a  right  footing." — ''  I  will 
let  yon  know,"  said  Philo, ''  what  are 
my  views  on  the  subject ;  but  I  must 
Brst  premise,  that  the  proofii  finr  the 
existenoe  of  Gvod,  which  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  are  independent  of  all 
qieculatioiis  en  the  nature  of  that  re- 
lation. We  read  design  upon  the  ftoe 
of  the  universe  previously  to  sll  con- 
templation of  design  as  a  cause,  and 
the  universe  as  an  e£fect.  The  universe 
is  rather,  as  it  were,  a  mirror  which 
reflects  the  fiuse  of  divine  intelligence ; 
and  our  belief  that  it  is  caused  or  pro* 
duoed  by  the  divine  mind  seems  to  be 
an  after-cimsideration.  The  plan  of 
things  exhibits  the  existence  of  mind 
befiire  we  reflect  that  mind  was  the 
principle  which  gave  a  real  being  to 
the  tnin^  planned.  Sunpoae,  then, 
the  rektum  of  cause  and  effect  were 
found  to  be  imaginary,  or  to  be  no  tie 
uaaof^  events  themsdvesi,  but  merely 
a&ding  produced  by  enstom  in  the 
mind,  in  consequenoe  of  its  constantly 
perocivi])g  the  same  eventa  in  the  same 
sueosasion:  supnose,  I  say,  the  notion 
of  causation  in  ue  Deity  were  removed 
by  such  a  qtecnlation,  still  the  uni- 
verse would  prove  his  existence  in  like 
manner  aa  a  minor  proves  the  exist- 
enoe of  the  object  which  it  reflecto. 
The  land  of  sceptical  attempt,  there- 


fine,  whidi  was  made  in  this  country^ 
to  throw  doubts  upcm  the  existence  of 
God,  by  shewing  that  it  ismerely  custom 
or  experience  wnich  establishes  the  re- 
lation of  cause  and  effect,  and  nothing, 
in  the  reason  of  things,  must  001  to 
the  ground;  because,  whether  God  is 
the  cause  of  the  universe  or  not,  or 
whether  or  no  the  universe  has  a  cause, 
we  still  resd  his  existence  from  the 
universe,  in  the  same  way  as  a  book 
proves  ^e  existence  of  the  mind  of 
the  author,  even  although  you  could 
possibly  separate  the  notion  of  his  b(v> 
ing  the  author  from  that  of  the  intel- 
ligence which  the  book  exhibits. 

The  error  prevalent  in  systems  of 
materialism,  again,  is  the  reverse  of 
this  sceptical  notion.  The  materialist 
proceeds  on  the  maxim  that  every  ef- 
fect must  have  a  cause :  he  thinks  he 
finds  the  cause  of  every  effect  in  na- 
ture ;  and  having  found  the  cause,  he 
finds  all  that  is  necessary,  all  that  must 
be  had,  and  accordingly  he  is  satisfied 
without  having  recourse  to  the  exist- 
ence of  mind  as  the  supreme  cause  of 
alL  I  might  in  hke  manner  say  to 
the  materiflJist,  prove  as  you  will,  that 
mind  need  not  oe  resorted  to  as  the 
cause  of  natural  appearances ;  still 
these  appearances  prove  to  me  the  ex- 
istence of  mind  as  infiillibly  as  youi: 
WQords  and  actions  prove  you  to  be  an 
intelligent  being.  When  I  believe 
you  to  be  an  intelligent  being,  I  do 
not  speculate  upon  the  prindple  of  in- 
tdligence  being  the  cause  pf  your  ac- 
tions; but  I  read  in  them,  as  in  a 
book,  the  fiict  that  there  is  intelligence 
involved  in  them,  it  may  be,  more 
properly  than  causing  them.  Make 
what  you  please  ot  the  universe  then. . 
make  its  cause  what  you  will^  still  1 
read  intelligence  in  i^  and  this  is  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
Deity. 

"  The  system  of  materialism,  how- 
ever, it  is  evident,  is  a  very  low  and 
earthly  system,  and  argues  a  great' 
want  of  philosojphical  penetration.  The 
slightest  attention  to  natural  succes- 
sions of  events,  must  convince  us,  that 
althoi;%h  they  are  regular  and  con- 
stant, they  are  still  quite  arbitrary, 
and  migl^t  be  coooeivea  to  be  in  every 
respect  the  reverse  of  what  they  are. 
We  can  discover  no  necessity  what- 
ever, that  heat  should  be  the  conse- 
quence of  fire,  or  cold  of  ice.  Why 
should  a  nnrnd  body  in  the  heavens^ 
ddled  the  lun,  necessarily  emit  light 
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and  heat  ?   No  investigation  of  philo- 
sophy, however  profound^  can  possihiy 
discover  any  necessary  connexion  be- 
tween any  two  events  in  nature.    Phi- 
losophy, in  the  investigation  of  causes, 
does  nothing  more  than  trace  out  those 
circumstances    in    nature  which  in- 
variably precede  others,  and  exhibits 
them,  divested  of  accidental  circum- 
stances which  may  occur  in  particular 
instances.    When  it  has  found  out  a 
leading  general  fact,  it  then  farther 
examines  whether  this  fact,  if  suppos- 
ed'to  precede  other  facts,  will  account 
for  them  by  which  is  meant, — will  be 
the  rule  or  measure  of  their  appear- 
ances.   Thus  it  is  discovered,  that  a 
body  falling  to  the  ground  increases 
its  velocity,  according  to  a  determinate 
proportion,  as  it  approaches  the  ground. 
This  is  a  fact ;  but  we  can  discover  no 
sort  of  necessary  connexion  between 
the  bodv  called  a  stone  and  this  prin- 
ciple of  gravity  which  regulates  its 
'  descent.    For  any  thing  we  know  to 
the  contrary,   the  stone  might  exist 
without  the  gravity.     If  thrown  into 
the  air,  it  might  proceed  for  ever  up- 
wards, or  it  might  vanish  into  smoke, 
or  any  thing  might  happen  to  it  as 
weU  as  what  does  happen.   There  may 
be  some  more  general  fact  which  may 
account  for  this  principle,  something 
the  previous  supposition  of  which,  will 
explain  all  the  operation  of  gravity; 
but,  in  the  mean  time,  th^  discovery 
of  this  principle  is  a  very  important 
one,  since  the  motions  of  tne  heavenly 
bodies  agree  exactly  with  the  supposi- 
tion of  this  being  the  law  which  regu- 
lates them.  But  is  it.not  clear,  that  tnis 
discovery  is  the  discovery  of  nothing 
else  but  a  manner  of  operation  in  na- 
ture?  of  an  order  of  things  which 
seems  quite  arbitrary,  and  might  be 
the  reverse  of  what  it  is,  without  any 
^absurdity  in  the  supposition  ?    In  in- 
quiries into  natural  phenomena,  there- 
fore, we  never  discover  why  they  must 
exhibit  such  or  such  appearances.    At 
least  we  never  make  an  ultimate  dis- 
covery of  that  kind.    We  may  dis- 
cover, that  admitting  such  and  such 
{>revious  appearances,  others  will  fol- 
ow  of  course,  but  the  first  admissions 
are  entirely  gratuitous,  and  have  no 
necessity  in  the  nature  of  things.  Phi- 
losophy  is  nothing  more    than    the 
science  of  the  order  of  nature,  and  of 
the  methods  observed  in  its  operations. 
There  is  no  more  necessity  in  any 
thing  which  it  discovers,  than  there  is 
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that  the  sentence  which  I  am  now 
speaking  should  have  followed  that 
which  went  before  it" 

"  So  far  then,"  said  Cleanthes, 
"  you  agree  with  the  sceptical  opinion 
about  cause  and  efiect,  that  there  is  no 
necessary  connexion  between  them." 
'*  None,"  replied  Philo,  "  between 
those  things  which  arc  called  causes 
and  effects  in  the  system  of  nature." 
"  Where  then  do  you  find  this  rela- 
tion?" said  Cleanthes. — "  I  cannot 
well  tell  you,"  said  he,  "  where  I 
find  necessary  connexion,  but  I  think 
I  can  easily  point  out  to  you  a  con- 
nexion sufficiently  strong  to  build  this 
relation  upon.  What  say  you  to  the 
connexion  between  volition  and  its 
consequences?  I  know  the  effects  of 
will  are  said  to  be  arbitrary  as  well  as 
any  thing  else.  I  may  will  a  thing 
this  moment  which  may  not  tadce 
place,  although  perhaps  it  would  have 
taken  place  the  moment  before.  My 
hand  may  be  suddenly  palsied,  and 
may  not  follow  my  volition  when  I 
determine  to  move  it  Yet  when- 
ever I  do  move  my  hand  in  conse- 
quence of  volition,  I  am  conscious  that 
the  motion  proceeded  from  the  will, 
and  would  not  have  been  without  the 
will.  The  volition  here  was  more  than 
a  precedent  event, — was  an  event  with- 
out which  the  other  would  not  have 
been,  and  ott£  of  which,  if  I  may  so 
speak,  it  was.  And  this  is  all  that  is 
meant  by  the  word  calue» 

"  I  cannot  think,"  said  Cleanthes, 
"  that  by  this  explanation  you  ac- 
count sufficiently  for  the  impression 
on  our  minds,  that  every  event  must 
have  a  cause.  You  leave  the  con- 
nexion too  loose."  *'  You  will  ob- 
serve," said  Philo,  "  that  you  cannot 
shew  me  any  event  which  does  not  oc- 
cur in  nature  ;  but  there  is  a  constant 
impression  on  the  mind  of  man  that 
nature  is  a  scheme,  therefore  every 
event  is  part  of  the  scheme ;  a  scheme 
or  plan  supposes  a  mind;  we  cannot 
conceive  a  mind  devoid  of  vohdon : 
every  event  then  in  nature  is  an  effect 
of  the  volition  of  mind.  If  you  could 
imagine  a  chaos,  which  I  believe  to 
be  an  impossible  supposition,  then 
you  might  also  imagine  events,  changes 
to  take  place  without  causes. 

''It  16  the  drcumstance  of  design 
in  nature  which  proves  that  there  is  a 
real  bond  of  connexion  between  cause 
and  efiect;  that  every  change  must 
have  a  cause,  that  is,  must  proc«>d  fVom 
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the  volition  of  the  mind.  Material- 
ism then  is  altogether  built  on  a  wrong 
application  of  words.  Power  means 
nothing  eke  but  will  accomplishing 
its  end^and  we  cannot  conceive  causa- 
tion independently  of  volition.  The 
powers  or  nature^  and  the  necessary 
concatenation  of  causes  and  effects^ 
are  mere  words  without  meaning." 

"  I  hope,  Philo,"  said  Cleanthes, 
*'  that  you  have  now  done  with  your 
metaphysical  niceties,  as  you  called 
them,  tar,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am 
getting  a  little  wearied  of  them." — 
"  Nay,  Cleanthes,"  said  Philo,  "  this 
is  scarcely  &ir ;  you  led  me  into  the 
last  speculation  on  cause  and  effect 
yourself^  and  in  pity  to  my  audience, 
I  have  been  rather  more  nasty  upon 
it,  and  have  left  more  to  be  supplied 
by  their  own  reflections  than  was 
quite  doing  justice  to  my  cause,  and 
yet  you  are  the  first  to  complain  of 
the  ejffect,  I  will,  however,  put  an 
end  to  these  discussions,  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  say  a  few  words  on  an- 
other point  whicn  seemed  to  confuse 
our  ideas  a  little  on  the  outset  of  our 
inquiry.  I  mean  on  Uie  ground  of  all 
argument  from  experience  and  an- 
a^gy. 

''  I  repeat,  then,  that  the  foundation 
of  this  argument  can  never  be  custom, 
or  a  mere  association  of  ideas.  In- 
deed I  believe  every  thing  which  bears 
the  character  of  reason  has  its  founda- 
tion in  some  original  perception  of  the 
understanding ;  and  it  is  never  a  sa- 
tisfactory account  of  any  natural  pro- 
cess used  in  the  discovery  of  truth,  to 
say  we  are  carried  to  it  Dy  a  mere  ar- 
bitrary association,  by  the  relations  of 
resemblance  or  contiguity  in  place  or 
time,  or  by  the  force  of  custom,  in 
rivettiiu^  any  particular  chain  of  ideas 
upon  the  mind.  Imagination  is  the 
field  in  which  associations  prevail,  not 
reason ;  and  although  habit  may  make 
imaginations  appear  reasonable,  yet  I 
believe  every  thing  which  nature  gives 
that  character  to,  must  rest  upon  a  fir- 
mer basis.  Let  us  then  examine  facts. 
What  we  have  commonly  experienced 
to  take  place^  we  expect,  will  take  place 
again ;  and  those  events  which  are 
similar  to  others  formerly  experienced, 
or  bearing  upon  other  appearances  in 
nature,  we  think  much  more  probable 
than  those  which  are  entirely  insulat- 
ed and  unlike  any  thing  else.  We 
constantly  expect  that  fire  will  bum, 
and  that  the  sim  will  rise  every  mom- 
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ing;  and  we  think  it  more  probable 
that  the  planets,  like  this  earth,  have 
inhabitants,  than  that  they  are  vast 
bodies  totally  useless  in  creation.  To 
resolve  these  views  of  the  mind  into 
mechanical  influence  of  custom,  seem, 
as  I  say,  very  unsatisfactory.  I  do 
not  see  how  custom  should  be  the 
ground  of  any  opinion.  From  the 
custom  of  seeing  flre  at  all  times  bum, 
and  the  sun  rising  evtry  day,  I  can 
conceive  that  the  idea  of  tne  fire  should 
never  occur  to  me  widiout  the  idea  of 
the  burning,  or  of  the  sun  without  the 
idea  of  its  rising.  But  I  do  not  see 
how  the  opinion  should  hence  be  gen- 
erated, tnat,  as  a  fact,  fire  will  always 
bum,  and  that  the  sun  will  continue 
to  rise. 

If  such  an  account  of  this  process 
of  mind  be  unsatisfactory,  it  seems  to 
me  an  unphilosophical  one  to  ascribe 
all  these  convictions  of  the  under- 
standing to  particular  instincts.  There 
seems  a  kind  of  reasoning  in  the  o- 
pinions,  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-mor- 
row, and  that  the  planets  are  inhab- 
ited,— a  sort  of  reasoning  which  is 
stronger  in  the  one  case  Uian  in  the 
other ;  and  if  any  principle  can  be 
found  which  will  form  a  basis  for  all 
these  reasonings  from  experience  and 
analogy,  it  seems  much  more  philoso- 
phical to  rest  them  upon  it,  than  to  sup- 
pose different  shades  of  instinct  answer- 
mg  to  every  variety  of  opinion  and  belief. 
Now  to  me  it  appears,  that  the  early 
impression  of  order  and  design  in  na- 
ture, which  the  mind,  I  believe,  is  ori- 
ginally prepared  to  receive,  and  which 
it  cannot  continue  long  in  existence 
without  receiving,  is  that  very  princi- 
ple of  which  we  are  in  search,  and 
from  which  all  the  different  reason- 
ings of  experience  and  analogy  flow 
.with  the  most  natural  precision.  How 
soon  do  we  perceive  that  the  regular 
rising  of  the  sun  is  a  part  of  the  plan 
of  nature  ?  And  with  what  firm  de- 
pendence and  assurance  do  we  look  for 
the  daily  appearance  of  that  glorious 
luminary  ?  In  like  manner,  whatever 
we  see  constantly  happen,  and  of  which, 
too,  we  see  the  uses,  the  purposes,  the 
intention,  that,  we  expect,  wul  happen 
again.  It  is  like  looking  at  a  cloak. 
As  it  has  shown  the  hours  to-day,  we 
reason  that  the  artist  intended  it  snould 
shew  the  hours  to-morrow.  When  we 
have  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
facts,  we  then  torm  probable  conjee^ 
tures.    In  different  parts  of  the  same 
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plan,  probaUv,  the  designer  carries 
thnrogn  somethinff  of  the  same  mind. 
This  u  reasoning  mm  analogy,  which 
may  he  more  or  less  strong,  according 
to  circum8tanoe8«  Reasoning  from 
known  facts,  again,  we  call  reasoning 
from  experience. 

"  fiutas  I  have  tired  yon,  Cleanthea, 
with  these  peculations,  I  will  only 
remark  fiirther,  that  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God  most  rest  on  a  much 
firmer  basis  than  on  any  analogical  ar- 
gument from  a  similarity  in  the  works 
of  nature  to  the  works  of  man,  if  all 
arguments  from  analogy  rest  on  the 
previous  supposition  of  a  pl^n  or  de- 
sign in  nature,  which  is  m  fiict  pre- 
supposing the  existence  of  God.  It 
would  be  more  philosophical  to  sup* 
pose,  that  our  belief  of  the  existence 
of  reason  and  intelligenoe  in  other 
men  is  derived  from  an  analodcal  ar- 
gument, because  ourselves  and  others 
are  parts  and  similar  parts  of  one  plan 
<)f  nature,  and  theretbre  there  in  fiict 
does  lie  an  analogy  here— although,  I 
doubt  not,  our  perception  or  know- 
ledge of  the  existence  of  intelligenoe 
in  each  other  is  an  original  perception 
of  the  human  understanding." 

^'  I  am  much  gratified,  Philot,"  said 
I^  '*  with  the  lights  which  you  have 
thrown  upon  this  argument,  yet  I 
think  there  is  some  degree  of  certainty 
still  wanting,  and  your  manner  of 
reading  des^,  as  vou  call  it,  does 
not  seem  quite  inmllible.  I  wish 
there  were  some  force  in  the  argu- 
ment a  priori^  or  that  it  were  more 
level  to  my  understanding."  *'  There 
is  in  fkct  no  neat  need  for  it,"  replied 
Philo,  "  slight  indications  of  design 
may  not  produce  perfect  assurance; 
but  where  they  are  accumulated  with- 
out all  bounds  or  measure,  I  see  not 
that  there  can  be  room  for  a  doubt. 
I  have  said  that  even  the  atoms  of 
Epicurus  would  suggest  to  the  mind 
some  notion  of  intention;  how  then 
can  we  hesitate  in  the  conclusion, 
where  the  object  of  our  contemplation 
is  a  world  ?" 

''  The  fact  is,  Pamphilus,  that  the 
/  immensity  of  the  object  somewhat 
embarrasses  us.  I  cannot  hesitate  a 
moment  in  the  belief  that  you  are  pos- 
sessed of  intelligence,  because  there  is 
here  a  rapid  sympathy  between  our 
minds,  and  I  form  a  quick  conception 
of  the  similarity  between  you  and 
myself  But  the  mind  whitA  I  read 
in  nature  surpasses  all  my  Uioughts 


and  apprdiensions ;  and  while  I  can 
have  no  doubt  of  its  existence,  I  am 
lost  in  admiration  and  astonishment 
when  I  contemplate  it.  This,  kind  of 
feeling  perhaps  sometimes  re-acts  up- 
on our  perception  of  the  evidence,  and 
produces  a  species  of  confusion  and 
uncertainty.  Let  us  then,  Pamphilus, 
contract  the  dimensions  of  this  prodi- 
gious 6biect  Let  us  suppose  the 
world  to  be  a  magnificent  house,  and 
that  we  have  from  the  first  moments 
of  our  recollection  been  the  inmates  of 
a  splendid  palace.'  Let  us  suppose 
that  we  have  found  the  rooms  sump- 
tuously adorned,  clothes  provided  tor 
us,  beds  in  our  apartments,  and  every 
useful  and  elegant  article  of  fhmiture. 
At  a  certain  hour  of  the  day  a  table  is 
introduced  by  invisible  hands,  sup- 
plied with  every  costly  kind  of  food. 
Lamps  suspended  frt>m  the  ceilings 
bum  with  perpetual  fire.  Everything 
is  conducted  with  the  same  order  as  if 
the  master  of  the  house  were  to  ap- 
pear, and  the  servants  were  visibly 
employed.  Is  it  possible,  on  this  sup- 
position, that  we  should  doubt  there 
was  a  master  of  the  house,  $ome  one 
who  had  prepared  it  fbr  us,  and  who, 
unknown  to  us,  superintended  it  ?  O, 
Pamphilus,  is  not  the  world  such  a 
house,  and  can  it  be  without  a  mas- 
ter? 


CAUTIONARY  HINTS  TO  SPECULATORS 
ON  THE  INCREASE  OF  CRIMES. 

One  strong  feature  of  the  times  is  the 
prevalence  of  atrocious  crime.  This  is 
the  common  remark  of  every  day. 
And  every  one  asks,  what  is  the  cause  ? 
what  is  the  remedy  ?  We  can  scarce 
reasonably  doubt  the  fiict  of  a  depra- 
vity universaUy  allowed.  But  to  ex- 
plain its  cause  mav  not  be  ea^.  Can 
we  expect  it  should  be  so  ?  Tbat  de- 
pravity, whatever  it  may  be,  is  part  of 
the  general  temper  and  condition  of  a 
large  portion  of  our  society.  That 
present  temper  and  condition  is  not 
the  result  of  present  causes  merely, 
simple  and  prominent ;  it  is  the  com- 
plex result  of  a  multitude  of  causes 
acting  often  with  very  obscure  opera- 
tion, and  through  long  successive  pe- 
riods of  time.  It  is  a  question  ihen, 
not  of  direct  practical  inquiry,  but  of 
that  general  philosophy  which  inves- 
tigates the  laws,  the  powers,  and  the 
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levolutieiM  of  hmmm  aoef etj.  It  ii 
an  inquiry  then>  of  great  masnitade 
and  diffieulty,  fitted  in  the  highest 
and  strongest  udnds,  and  utterly  re- 
mote firom  the  disquisitions  of  mere 
ordinary  oonvenation. 

But  can  we  he  oontented  merely  to 
believe  this?  When  the  evil  urges 
and  presses  us, — ^when  our  ears  are 
shocked,  and  our  hearts  are  wrung, 
with  daily  accounts  of  fisrodous  deeds 
and  fearml  domestic  wickedness,— 
when  we  know,  that  in  the  very  streets 
around  us,  in  the  dwellings  thai  are 
built  around  our  own,  there  is  conta- 
gion ^reading  over  the  lives  of  men, — 
can  we  be  satisfied  in  heart  or  thou^t 
to  say,  that  the  understanding  of  the 
evil  is  too  high  for  our  knowledge, 
aad  therefbre  to  separate  ourselves 
ftom  an  part  in  resisting  it  ?  We  are 
not  to  be  so  repelled  or  silenced.  And 
yet,  assuredly  there  seems  plausiUe 
ground  of  doubt  as  to  the  success  of 
remedies,  whidi  are  to  be  attempted 
without  intelligence  of  the  disorder ; 
and  nothing  seems  plainer  than  that 
to  understand  a  disorder  must  be  to 
understand  its  cause ;  nothing  clearer, 
than  that  a  cause,  whidi  lies  in  the 
condition  and  constitution  of  human 
•odeCy,  can  only  be  understood  by  un- 
derstanding that  condition  and  that 
oonatitutioii. 

But  what  is  the  evil  itself  of  which 
we  speak,  and  for  which  we  would 
find  a  remedy  ?  The  deterioration  of 
the  character  of  tiie  people ! — what 
does  that  mean?  Who  can  affix  a 
meaning  to  the  words,  that  has  not 
looked  upon  the  people  in  their  daily 
USb  with  intimate  and  fimiiliar  know- 
ledge ?  Yet  the  signs  of  some  great 
deterioration  are  plain  to  all  eyes. 
Acts  of  crime,  startling  by  their  atro- 
city, oppressive  by  their  frequency, 
speak  in  strong  language  to  every 
mind,  and  seem  to  declare  some 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  as 
if  an  obdtnration  of  their  natural  sense 
were  growing  on  men's  minds ;  as  if 
some  dire  passion,  some  lust  of  wick- 
edness, had  entered  into  their  hearts. 
We  see  the  ngns ;  and,  looking  as  men, 
upon  the  acts  and  lives  of  men,  we 
cannot  be  deceived.  Our  common  na- 
tural understanding  and  human  feel- 
ing are  shocked  and  revolted  by  what 
every  day  shows  us;  and  we  know 
that  we  are  called  upon  by  every  claim 
that  enfbrces  our  participation  in  th^ 
wel£ire  of  others,  to  act  against  the 
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growing  evil.  Under  the  impulse  of 
Uiat  powerful  caU,  there  is  a  sort  of 
general  motion  in  the  mind  of  society 
towards  such  resistance.  There  is  an 
acknowledgment  of  something  to  be 
done;  and  an  uneasy  teal  to  begin 
some  great  work  of  opposition  to  3io 
undefined  active  principle  of  mischief, 
which  we  witness  only  in  its  opera- 
tion. . 

But  still  the  diflSlculty  and  the  doubt 
recur.  What  is  the  remedy  required  ? 
What  is  the  essential  evil  against  which 
we  would  contend  ?  What  is  the  prin- 
ciple in  nature  we  would  seek  to  coun- 
teract ?  and  the  powers  we  can  bring 
to  that  opposition  ?  Such  questions  as 
these  seem  to  throw  us  at  once  into 
the  widest  fields  of  almost  indefinite 
qMculation.  Tliough  still  unconvinced, 
we  are  still  unsatisfied ;  fbr  we  can 
never  persuade  ourselves  that,  in  the 
midst  of  general  calamity,  and  under 
the  pressure  of  common  evil,  there  is 
not  something  Uiat  lies  at  each  man's 
hand  to  be  done,  which  requires  only 
common  feeling  and  common  prudence 
to  know  and  do. 

We  are  unsatisfied  when,  seeking 
to  engage  in  action,  we  are  thrown 
back  on  speculation.  But  what  does 
that  unsatisfied  feeling  argue?  Have 
we  a  right  to  expect  satisfaction  ?  May 
not  tii^  defect  lie  in  ourselves  ?  Do  we 
know  that  condition  of  mind,  whidi, 
entering  upon  difficult  Questions,  en- 
gaging in  new  courses  of  action,  may 
justly  expect  clearness  of  view  and 
decided  knowledge  ?  and  have  we  rea- 
son to  suppose  t£it  condition  ours  ? 

But  is  It  any  thing  wonderfVil,  if,  in 
such  inquiries,  we  find  something  un- 
satisfying and  perplexing?  Can  we 
suppose  that,  in  setting  up  ourselves 
in  opposition  to  principles  of  mischief 
which  act  under  the  great  laws,  and 
in  tiie  strength  of  the  great  powers  of 
nature,  we  shall  find  at  once  a  dear 
straight  path  before  us,  asking  nothing 
but  determination  to  go  on  ?  To  legis- 
late against  nature,— to  build  up  in 
the  b(^m  of  society  resistance  to  her 
overpowering  ferce,— to  continue  and 
govern  the  operation  of  nrinciples 
which  she  has  implicated  witn  its  ufe, 
— to  inhibit  or  enact  revolutions  in  the 
human  mind, — to  hold  in  our  own 
bonds  the  law  of  our  owii  condition,—^ 
purposes  like  these,  not  much  less 
than  these,  do  we  make  ihe  subject 
of  olo-  endeavours,  when  we  step  out 
of  tiie  ordinary  codraes  of  imx  lives  to 
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combine  exertion  agunst  the  prevalent 
evils  that  afflict  us.  It  mi^t  seem 
bold  in  any  man  to  say^  that  such 
purposes  are  within  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man power.  It  would  also  be  hard  to 
say^  ambitious  as  such  purposes  must 
seem  to  the  measure  or  our  faculties, 
that  their  accomplishment  is  in  every 
de^ee  denied  us.  Yet  surely  it  can- 
not be  held  unreasonable  to  urge,  that 
every  attempt  we  would  make,  bearing 
upon  purposes  of  such  great  scope,  and 
involving  our  own  acts  in  such  a  strife 
of  mighty  operation,  should  be  preced- 
ed at  least  by  some  dehberate  and  ear- 
nest inquiry,  and  should  be  undertak- 
en with  that  calm  and  stedfast  resolu- 
tion which  remains  when  time  has 
weighed  and  resolved  all  doubts,— not 
in  that  quick  fervour  of  desire  which 
springs  up  in  the  mind  during  the 
moment  of  its  first  unripe  conceptions. 

We  find  it  difficult  to  bear  the  sus- 
pense of  thought.  Our  mind  has 
scarcely  begun  to  conceive,  ere  we 
would  leap  to  a  conclusion.  We  find 
it  still  more  difficult  to  bear  the  sus- 
pense of  action.  We  have  no  sooner 
conceived  an  end  to  attain,  but  at 
once  we  would  be  moving  towards  it. 
And  that  impatience  which  is  the  mere 
working  of  our  ungoverned  imagina- 
tions, that  precipitancy  which  but  in- 
dulges the  restlessness  of  incited  de- 
sire, seem  to  ourselves  the  pure  ardour 
and  prompt  devotion  of  a  lofly  zeal. 
The  truth  of  this  observation  must  be 
felt  by  all  calm  and  unimpassioned 
men,  who  observe  the  exclusive  per- 
tinacity and  headlong  energy  with 
which,  at  present,  parsons  of  tolerable 
understanaing  attribute  the  prevalence 
of  crime  to  some  one  great  ruling 
cause,  for  example,  the  political  or  re- 
ligious temper  of  the  times,  and  would, 
in  consequence,  seek  to  cure  the  evil 
by  some  one  great  remedy. 

It  were  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that 
those  who  are  strongly  affected  by  the 
signs  of  evil  which  they  behold  in  the 
&ce  of  the  times,  and  who  would  sin- 
cerely give  the  strength  of  their  own 
labour  to  contend  against  it,  and  who 
leap  at  every  suggestion  of  the  means 
of  effecting  such  resistance,  would 
stay  to  consider  ihat  it  is  not  a  light 
work  in  which  they  would  guide  them- 
selves ;  that  there  is  rath^  an  impro- 
babilltv  attaching  to  all  hasty  sugges- 
tions tor  the  conduct  of  such  a  war- 
fare; that  the  greatness  of  the  purpose 
may  dasile  them ;  that  the  peinftil 
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pressure  of  the  evil  nay  unduly  sway 
their  minds  and  predmtate  their  judg- 
ment. Some  metfaoa  of  action  there 
must  be  to  every  man  who  feeb  him- 
self called  to  act ;  some  duty  to  be 
performed  by  every  one  who  feela  du- 
ty incumbent  on  him.  But  to  act 
precipitately,  no  man,  in  the  ordinary 
courses  of  life,  is  required  ;  and  to  b^ 
gin  to  spend  the  strength  appointed 
n>r  the  performance  of  duty  bmre  its 
requisitions  are  distinctly  ascertained, 
the  very  nature  of  duty  itself  might 
seem  to  forbid. 

The  mind  of  society  turns  to  the 
consideration  of  its  disorders.  Much 
false  opinion,  perhaps,  may  be  engen- 
dered in  the  effort  of  oonsideraUon. 
But  that  impulse  which  directs  the 
general  minds  of  men  a^inst  common 
mischief,  bending  their  high  and  strong 
powers  to  purooses  of  common  defence, 
cannot  be  ineffectual.  They  will  mul- 
tiply resources ;  they  will  war  with 
augmenting  strength  against  the  in- 
vading evu.  But  it  seems  necessary 
that  mey  diould  know  before  they 
can  act ;  or,  if  they  can  only  aacectain 
the  effect  of  measures  bv  putting  them 
to  proof,  that  at  least  they  should  ha- 
zazd  as  little  as  they  can,  prove  their 
measures  by  degrees,  restrain,  as  much 
as  possible,  their  exertions  to  the  li- 
mits within  which  thev  can  observe 
their  success,  and  provide  for  and  sup- 
ply their  failure. 


METRICAL  VERSIONS  OF  THE  PSALMS. 

C  Continued  from  page  67.  J 

According  to  Strype,  (in  his  Mem«> 
orials)  the  singing  of  psalms  in  Eng- 
land was  allowed  so  early  as  1548. 
Though  some  of  Stemhold's  psalms 
were  printed  by  Whitchurche  in  1549, 
the  entire  version  was  not  completed 
for  several  years,  as  was  formerly  no- 
ticed ;  this  was  done  by  the  English 
exiles,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Mary, 
resided  in  Geneva.  Nor  was  that 
entire  version  consecrated,  as  it  were, 
in  England  for  public  use  till  1568, 
when  it  first  came  forth  ^m  the  edi- 
torial hands  of  John  Hopkins. 

The  year  assigned  for  the  reception 
of  this  version  by  the  Scotish  Church 
was  1564.  Long  before  this  time, 
however,  some  of  the  psalms  in  metre 
appear  to  have  been  very  generally 
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ciredaled;  «Bd  the  Befinmatioii  was 
materially  advanced  by  the  increased 
loye  for  pious  poems^  metrical  dramas^ 
and  moralities.     *'  It  is  certain,  (says 
Dr  M'Crie,  Life  of  Knox,  yol.  I.  p. 
364.)  that  before  the  year  1 546,  a  num- 
ber of  the  psalms  were  translated  into 
metre ;  for  Gecnrge  Wishart  sang  one 
of  them  (the  51st)  in  the  house  of 
Ormiston  on  the  night  in  which  he 
was  apprehended."     Knox's  Historie, 
p.  49.    The  words  of  Knox  referred  to 
by  ibe  doctor  are  as  follows :  "  Eftcr 
sapper  he  (Wishart)  held  a  comfort- 
abill  purpois  of  the  deith  of  Godis 
dioan  children,  and  mirrdie  said.  Me 
ikink  thai  I  desyir  eimestlie  to  sleep ; 
and  thairwith  he  said,   W'eU  sing  ane 
jmdme  ;  and  sa  he  apointit  the  fyif- 
tie  ane  Psalme,  quhilk  was  put  in 
ScottisMeitier,9naheg!mihuB:  Have 
Mercie  on  me  now,  guide  Lord,  efter 
ihf greU  Mercy"    We  find  another 
instance  in  the  same  work,  under  the 
year  1556,  of  the  custom  which  pre- 
Tailed  of  using  a  metrical  version  of 
the  psalms,  firom  which  we  may  infer, 
that  they  were  commonly  sung  when 
the  people  assembled  for  divine  wor- 
ship.    ''  I^OT  the  Brethrein  (he  says) 
assemblit  thameselfis  in  sudie  sorte, 
in  cnmpanies,  singing  psalmes,  and 
praising  God,  that  the  proudest  of  the 
enemies  war  astonied."     Knox's  His- 
tiorie,  1732  edition,  p.  96.    We  shall 
adduce  another  instance  to  corroborate 
our  inference,  fVom  '^  A  Briefly  discours 
off  the  troubles  bqgonne  at  Franckfbrd 
in  Germany,  anno  dora.  1554,  &c." 
printed  in  1575  4to.  p.  7.  where  the 
author^  speaking  of  the  forms  of  wor- 
ship obflOTed  by  the  exiles  who  first 
tooK  up  their  residence  in  Frankfort^ 
flays,  tney  resolved  "  to  singe  a  psalme 
in  meetre,  in  a  plaine  tune,  as  was 
and  is  accustomed  in    the  frenche, 
dutche,  Italian,  Spanishe,  and  Skot- 
tishe  churches." 

John  and  Robert  Wedderburii,  bro- 
thers to  James  Wedderburn  the  poet, 
(sons  of  a  merchant  in  Dundee,)  are 
su^osed  tp'have  been  the  principal 
trmUtors  of  the  psalms  that  were 
used  before  the  Reformation.  This 
version  was  never  completed,  and  of 
it  probably  only  a  part  is  pow  pre- 
i$erved.  In  a  volume  usually  attri- 
buted to  the  Wedderbums  (but  of 
which,  we  are  perfectly  convinced, 
they  were  not  the  only  authors)  some 
of  thMe  occur.  We  mean  the  little, 
rare,  «nd  cunous  work  which  passes 
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under  the  name  of  ''  Hie  Gnde  and 
Godlie  BaUads."  That  part  of  the 
psalms  in  this  volume  were  of  those 
used  before  the  Reformation,  appears 
ftom  this,  that  the  two  lines  quoted 
as  sung  by  Wishart  in  1546,  corres- 
pond to  the  commencement  of  the  se- 
cond stanza  of  the  51st  psahn,  whidi 
is  printed  there.  We  extract  the  fol** 
bwing  verses  from  the  9 1st,  as  no 
unfavoiu'able  specimen  of  these  para- 
phrases of  the  FSalms,  and  shall  refer 
our  readera  for  what  information  is  to 
be  found  rejecting  the  supposed  au- 
thors, to  Catderwood's  MS.  History, 
vol.  I.  108.  109.,  MTrie's  Life  of 
Knox,  vol.  I.  p.  364.,  Dal^ell's  Cur- 
sory Remarks,  p.  35.,  Irvmg's  Lives 
of  the  Scotish  Poets,  and  Leyden's  In« 
troduction  to  the  Gomplaynt  of  Scot- 
land. 

"  Quha  on  the  Hiest  will  depend, 
And  in  his  seczet  help  sail  traist. 
Almighty  God  sail  him  defend. 
And  guide  him  with  his  Haly  GaisL 
Therefore,  widi  mind  ripe  and  digest, 
Tfaow  say  to  God,  Mv  tiew  leleue. 
My  hope,  my  God  of  mightis  maist, 
Only  in  him  I  will  beleue. 

He  sail  deUuer  thee  at  need, 
And  sane  thy  life  fiom  pestilence ; 
His  wings  are  thy  weerelv  weed ; 
His  pens  are  thy  Strang  aefenoe ; 
And  thou  sail  liaue  experience. 
That  his  trew  promeis  is  thy  shdld ; 
His  word  <^  great  magnificence. 
Sail  be  Ay  bucklar  and  thy  beild. 

Nay  wicked  sprit  sail  thee  afiiay. 
Nor  thee  delude  into  the  night ; 
The  fleeand  darts  be  the  day. 
To  trouble  thee  sail  haue  na  might. 
No  sudden  change  of  vnoouth  dight. 
Sail  cummer  thee,  nor  make  thee  red« 
Nor  thee  perturbe  in  mirke  nor  lig^t. 
But  from  all  plague  thou  sail  be  fred. 
And  thou  sail  see  at  thv  left  hand 
A  thowsand  haue  a  sudden  faU ; 
And  als  thow  sail  see  ten  thousand 
At  thy  right  hand,  whOk  perish  sail 
Zet  noght  to  thee  sail  cum  at  all ; 
But  thou  sail  with  thine  eine  behald 
Sinners  put  fra  memoriall. 
With  plagues  greit  and  monifald." 

We  have  thus  seen,  that  in  Soo^ 
land,  the  people,  before  the  Refi»rma« 
tion,  were  in  the  practice  of  singing 
from  a  metrical  version  of  the  Psalins. 
The  Refinmers  did  not  consider  sing- 
ing  as  an  absolutely  necessary  part  of 
divine  worship.  In  the  First  Book 
of  Discipline,  1560,  it  is  said,  "  that 
psalms  should  be  sung  in  churches-^ 
where  convenient;"  but  it  is  added. 
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**  in  others  perchance  they  cannot." 
Many  circnmatanceB  tended  to  prevent 
its  performance  in  every  churchy  till 
they  received  their  version^  which  they 
did  on  the  same  principle  that  they 
received  their  forms  of  discipline,  &c. 
£bom  their  friends  at  Geneva.  We  do 
not  mean  to  say^  that,  even  hefore  this, 
any  unnecessary  neglect  of  this  portion 
of  worship  was  connived  at ;  for,  in 
the  same  work,  they  earnestly  exhorted 
"  men,  women,  and  children — to  exer- 
dse  themselves  in  psalmes ;  that  when 
the  kirk  doth  convene  and  sing,  they 
may  be  the  more  able  together,  witn 
common  hearts  and  voyces,  to  praise 
God."  We  should  suppose  that  the 
Assembly  had  come  to  the  resolution  of 
adopting  the  English  version  in  1562, 
though  it  might  not  be  generaUy  useil 
till  two  years  after,  else  they  would 
never,  that  year,  have  granted  a  loan  to 
the  printer,  of  200  pounds,  to  help  him 
"  in  printing  of  the  Psalms."  Before 
proceeding  farther,  we  think  it  advi- 
sable to  give  the  following  "  Reasons," 
&c.  entire.  They  have  never  yet  been 
printed ;  and  they  contain  nearly  all 
the  infbrmation  now  to  be  obtained  on 
this  subject.  The  occasion  of  their 
being  drawn  up,  was  the  attempt,  first 
made  in  1632,  to  have  this  version  su- 
perseded by  that  made  by  Kii^  James. 
Though  rather  long,  it  contains  much 
curious  matter,  not  generally  known. 

"  The  Psahnes  of  David  in  meeter  allowed 
be  the  genendl  Aasemblie  sould  be  sung 
in  the  nrlu  of  Scotland  as  they  have  bein 
once  the  year  1564  for  the  reasons  vnder- 
written* 

"  The  lefomed  Idrke  of  Scotland,  being 

subject  to  no  vther  ktrke  in  the  woild,  hot 

independant  and  frie,  hes  powr  to  ioteipiet, 

/-        and  applay  the  word,  to  hur  awin  poigation 

conservation  and  edification. 

'*  Be  vertue  of  this  power,  the  pastors  of 
this  kirke,  at  comand  of  die  great  ooonsaU 
of  this  kingdome,  penned  certane  heads  of 
reformation  which  wer  allowed  and  sub- 
scribed in  Januar  1560. 

"  In  these  articles  it  is  expreslie  provided, 
that  men  vemen  and  childnne  be  exhorted 
to  exerdse  jmueUes  in  psalmes  that  when 
•  the  kbke  convenes  and  singes  they  may  be 
the  moir  able  tog^er  with  oomoun  heaztes 
and  voices  to  praise  God. 

"  In  the  generaU  Assemblie  convened  at 
Edr  in  Deer  1563  for  printing  of  the 
psalmes,  the  kirke  lent  Rot.  licpriyick 
printer  tva  hundreth  pounds  to  help  to  buy 
Irons  Ink  and  pepper,  and  to  fie  craftesmen 
for  printing. 

*•  In  the  general!  assemblie  holden  at 
Edr  in  Deer  1564  it  is  ordained  that  eviie 
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minister,  olittter,  and  leader,  sail  have 
ane  of  the  psalmes  buickes  pnntit  in  fidr* 
and  sail  vse  the  order  yrin  contsined  ia 
marriage.  Ministration  or  the  Sacramsnts, 
&c. 

**  In  the  generall  assemblie  holden  at 
Stirline  in  februare  1569  the  kirke  m  testi- 
fication of  yr  contentment  wt  the  workes 
printit  be  Rot.  Licprivick  Did  assign  to  him 
m  pension  fiftie  pounds. 

*'  If  any  person  or  persons  had  tequifsd 
xelbmiation  of  the  psalmes  in  whole  or  in 
psirtt  that  mater  would  have  bene  doune 
m  right  tyme  and  place  anuno  edificandi, 
non  tentandi,  conform  to  the  order  agried 
vpon  at  GUsco  April  1581  and  at  Perth 
1596. 

"  If  the  Law  of  prescription,  as  it  is  re- 
jected be  die  civile  Law  the  lawes  of  na- 
tumes  and  the  lawes  of  this  kingdome  be  m 
iust  exception  againest  pleyes  moved  efler 
the  expiring  of  threttie  or  fourtie  yeaies 
and  H*  it  wer  extendit,  as  it  sould  be  not 
onl^  to  private  mens  r^ghtes,  bot  to  publick 
safde  and  tranquUitie,  then  aU  actiones 
moved  or  to  be  moved  efier  thrie  sooire  and 
aug^t  years  agunest  the  Scots  Psahnes,  re- 
ceaved  and  retained  Vpon  so  good  grounds, 
and  so  profitable  and  confbrtable  to  duis- 
tianes  his  maties  good  subjects  would  be 
judged  moir  then  void  and  inefiectualL 

**  If  deoennalis  and  triemialii  posesno^ 
be  the  Law  and  custom,  have  the  nature  of 
a  perfect  ri^t,  wherby  thin^  pertainix^ 
to  the  kirke,  may  be  peacablie  possest,  then 
ys  kirke  sould  retaine  yr  possession  of  the 
Psahnes,  ay  and  while  ther  possession  be 
Lawfullie  dedaired  to  be  groundles  and 
vitious. 

••  Pibr  finder  ooofimiation  of  the  Udwa 
right  and  possesskm  of  the  Psalmes  in  the 
year  1579  it  is  Statute  and  ordained,  be  qui 
sovem  Lord  and  his  three  estates  in  Parlia- 
ment yt  all  gentlemen  housholders  and  all 
vyrs  worth  tluee  hundreth  merkis  of  yeirlie 
rent  or  above,  and  all  substantious  yeamen 
or  burgesses  fikvayes  housholders  esteemed 
worth  five  hundreth  nounds  in  lands  or 
guids.  Is  bdiaklen  to  nave  ane  bible  aod 
psahne  buicke,  vnder  the  paines  contained 
m  the  said  act. 

**  Sundrie  Musitians  of  best  soil  and 
affection  for  furtheranse  of  the  act  of  Par- 
liament anent.the  instructing  of  the  youth 
in  Musick  have  set  doun  comoun  and  prop- 
per  tunnes  to  the  whole  psalmes  acording  to 
the  divers  formes  of  meeter. 

**  Both  pastors  and  peopUe  have  som 
psalmes  or  parts  of  psalmes  be  heart  as  may 
best  serve  for  there  diflfersnt  dispositioBa 
and  cases  of  condence  and  for  the  changes 
of  their  extemall  condition. 

<^  Both  pastors  and  ^ple  be  long  cus- 
tom, ar  so  acquanted  with  the  psahnes  and 
tunnes  yrof ;  yt  as  the  pastors  are  able,  to 
direct  a  psalme  to  be  sung  agriaUe  to  the 
Doctrine  to  be  ddyvered  so  he  that  takes 
vp  the  psalme  is  able  to  sing  ony  tunne  and 
the  peopUe  for  the  most  pairtto  fottow  him. 
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••  Bjr  the  lot  of  thsl  hmmalj  tnmm 
abeadj  in  yx  heut  they  void  be  foid« 
gidyed  and  preiudged  in  yr  qwritiian  estate, 
wen  they  could  be  hurt  in  bodi  or  goods  by 
sufiering  for  retention  of  yr  awin  pnlmes. 

*'  In  Vther  reformed  kirkes,  as  iog^uid, 
franoe,  ^ermanie,  netheriands,  etc.  rt 
pnlmes  in  meeter  ar  not  so  absolutely 
peifite,  and  ftie  of  blame  that  nothing  can 
be  censured  in  ym,  and  yet  neyr  hare  thcj 
noc  wiU  jdiey  rgect  the  comlie  fins  d  jt 
owne  psalter*  for  a  small  blott  ane  or  mair, 
bot  still  retetn  what  th^  hare  had  in  long 
continued  and  comfortable  practise. 

<*  If  it  sould  hi^pcn  (as  God  forbid)  that 
our  psalme  bookes  m  meeter  wt  the  conioon 
order  prefixed  unto  ym,  and  the  caterhise 
fottowmg  ym  now  printit  cum  prtveligio 
TCgisB  majestatis  wer  removed,  it  might  be 
jortliefeued  as  the  kizke  decayed  in  moyane 
and  means  that  the  confession  of  fiuth,  the 
order  of  the  election  of  ministers,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  diropline,  and  of  excommuni- 
catioo,  publike  repentance,  the  visitation  of 
tiiie  seUc,  buriall  of  the  dead,  the  comoun 
prayers,  the  formes  of  the  Lords  supper,  of 
baptisme  and  menage,  the  book  of  nsting, 
Cuvines  catechise,  sould  be  suppiest  to  the 
great  hinderanoes  of  publicke  and  private 

VMS. 

**  It  were  a  shamles  ingratitude  to  extin- 
gpishe  the  ncmorie  of  so  many  wortfaie 
msn  by  woe  caiz  and  paines  God  had  vouch- 
safed to  bestow  so  manie  benefites  vpon  his 
kiike  and  ane  gnat  tsstimonie  agamst  the 
pastors  and  ftaSman  of  this  age  who  havo- 
mg  these  psalmca  and  vther  meanes  has 
^mied  so  little  by  ym  for  yr  oomfott  and 
intifiratinn  that  they  are  readier  to  quilt 
dbcm  then  to  keip  them. 

M  In  the  generall  assemblie  holden  at 
bniDtehuid  in  mail  1801  be  occasion  of  a 
oeitaine  motion  mad  be  som  brether,  oon- 
osming  our  vulgpr  translation  of  the  bible, 


the  comoun  osayors,  the  Fsalmes  in  meeter. 
It  was  oidamed  that  Mr  Rot  pont  sould 
revise  the  psalmes  and  that  his  labours  sould 
be  revised  at  the  next  aasemUfe,  bot  as  the 
motion  above  written  proceeded  from  per- 
sondl  lespeote  so  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that 
if  that  fiuthfuil  man  who  was  both  hollie 
and  Learned  had  fimd  anie  just  cans*  of 
alteration,  neither  he  to  whom  the  mater 
was  rceomended  nor  the  assemblie  who 
sould  have  taken  compt  of  his  diUgenoe 
would  have  suffied  that  matter  to  be  buried 
m  ohlivuxL 

«•  If  it  had  beine  found  expedient  to  alter 
these  psalmes,  Mongomeiie  and  som  vthers 
psindpaUa  of  inf^h  poede  in  ther  tymes  as 
they  gave  }t  assayes  of  som  psalmes  yet 
extant:  So  they  o^red  to  translate  the 
whole  book  ftdhe  without  any  price  ibr  jr 
panes,  ather  frae  the  publicke  state  or  pri- 
vet mens  purses. 

««  Ae  the  kirk  refiised  the  ofier  of  these 
poett  aa  neidles  for  the  publiek  and  private 
wOTsbip  of  God  so  it  is  statute  and  onlained 
in  the  geneaU  assemblie  holden   at  8t 
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in  juaii  1583  tad  in  WBdrie  V«r 
aasfmhliM,  that  no  woric  be  set  ibith  ai 
print,  nor  published  in  writt  till  sic  ^yne  a« 
U  sail  be  advised  and  approven  be  the  Idrk, 
conform  to  the  order  sett  Doun  be  the  gene- 
rall assemblie. 

"  Since  it  hath  pleased  God  to  raise  som 
hdpe  of  Ddyverence  to  the  kirkes  of  vthcf 
countries  so  long  troubled  with  bloodie  per- 
secution, and  to  stretch  out  the  hand  of  Ids 
power  againest  supperstition  and  Idolatiie. 
netie  and  compassion  would  that  we  sould 
hold  fast  what  we  have  and  ferventlie  pray 
to  God,  to  vindicatt  hii  truth  from  the  Un- 
ranie  of  Idolatrers  and  to  Delyver  his  &- 
tressed  people,  Ara  the  craft  and  crueltie  of 
men,  that  praise  may  be  given  to  his  matio 
bv  aJl  kirkes  and  persons,  whom  he  hes 
blessed  wt  any  measure  of  mcrdftiU  re- 


in respect  a^  the  premisses  and  vther 
to  be  eiked  as  occasione  sail 


the  psalmes  in  meeter  as  they  have 
and  ar  vse^  privatlie  and  puUiddie  in  Soot- 
land  auqght  to  be  retained  and  no  wayes 
suppressed  for  any  thing  seen  or  hard  aa 
yet.^' 

Thoogh  the  date  of  the  reception  of 
this  veraiQu  1b  givev^  yet  no  mention  to 
that  effect  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
existing  records.  WehaTealreaay.men- 
tioned  the  time  when  we  imagine  it  to 
have  been  fixed  upon.  Nor  was  it  ser- 
vilely adopted,  in  deference  either  to 
the  diurches  of  Geneva  or  of  England: 
some  alterations  were  deemed  to  bo 
wanting,  and  these  accordingly  were 
made.  We  are  left,  however,  to  dis- 
cover these  changes,  merely  by  a  com* 
parison  of  the  earlier  editions,  printed 
m  England  and  abroad,  with  those 
in  our  own  coimtry ;  a  task  nei- 
ther pleasant  nor  satisfactory,  consi- 
dering the  errors  of  the  press,  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  the  mitials  of  the 
translators'  names,  as  they  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  various  Psalms.  The  As- 
sembly seem  to  have  adhered  more  to 
the  version,  as  it  appeared  fh>m  the 
hands  of  the  exiles  at  Geneva,  thaii 
as  it  was  received  by  the  English 
church.  This  accounts  for  our  version 
containing  more  of  the  Psalms  which 
were  translated  by  Kethe  than  theirs, 
when  they,  in  common  with  others, 
were  rejected  by  Hopkins.  But  indeed 
no  two  editions,  before  Hopkins's  of 
1562,  wherever  they  may  be  printed, 
entirely  correspond  together.  Ketho 
seems  to  have  been  an  Englishman, 
although  Strvpe,  and  Warton  on  his 
authori^,  call  him  a  native  of  Scot- 
land* SfNue  of  his  tninsbitions  (^gen- 
enJly  marked  with  the  simple  ini- 
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tials  of  his  nime)  have  heen  attri- 
buted to  a  William  Kendall^  or  to 
a  person  of  the  name  of  Kdton^  evi- 
dently without  sufficient  authority. 
The  Psalms  which  appear  to  be  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  the  Scotish  col- 
lection were  done  by  two  authors^  one 
of  whom  is  known  to  all — the  other^ 
we  beheve,  to  none.  To  Robert 
Pont  belong  the  57th,  59th,  76th, 
80th,  8l8t,  and  83d  Psalms.  In  some 
of  the  old  editions  we  see  the  85th 
and  i49th  (certainly  erroneously)  also 
attributed  to  the  same.  Psalms  &6, 
75,  102,  105,  108,  110, 117,  118,  132, 
13G,  140,  Ul,  U3,  and  145,  bear  the 
initials  "  I.  C."*  Wlio  he  was,  we 
cannot  ascertain;  but  extract,  as  a 
apedinen  of  his  style — 

Psalm  ex. 

'*  The  Lord  most  high,  vnto  my  Lord  thus 

spake: 
Sit  thou  now  down,  and  rest  at  my  right 

hand, 
VntSl  that  I,  thine  enemies  doe  make, 
A  stoole  to  be  whereon  thy  feete  may  stand. 

The  scepter  of  thy  regal  power  and  might 
From  Sion  shall  the  Lora  send  and  disdose; 
Be  thou  dierefore  the  ruler  in  the  sig^t, 
And  in  the  midst  of  all  thy  mortall  foes. 

Thy  people  shall  come  willmgly  to  thee. 
What  time  thine  host  in  holy  beauty  shew ; 
The  youth  that  of  thy  womb  doe  sprina 

shaUbe 
Compared  like  vnto  the  moniing  dew. 

Thus  God  hath  sworn,  and  it  perform  will  he. 
And  not  repent,  nor  any  time  it  hrak : 
Thou  art  a  Priest  for  euer  vnto  me. 
After  the  form  of  King  Melchisedek. 

The  Lord  our  God,  who  is  at  euery  stound. 
At  thy  right  hand  to  be  thine  help  and  stay. 
He  princes  pnnid,  and  statlie  kii^  shall 

wound. 
For  love  of  thee,  in  his  fierce  wrathfull  day. 

He  shall  be  judge  among  the  heathen  all, 
He  places  voyde  with  carcasses  shall  fill. 
And  in  his  rage  the  heads  eke  smite  he  shall. 
That  ouer  countries  great  do  work  their  will. 

Yea,  he  through  hast  for  to  pursue  his  fbes, 
ShaU  drink  the  broke  that  runneth  in  the  way ; 
And  thus,  when  he  confounded  shall  have 

those. 
His  head  on  high  then  shall  he  lift  that 

day." 

*  To  the  same  author  some  of  the  old 
editions  falsely  assign  the  24th,  which  is  by 
Sterohold,  the  54th,  by  Kethe,  and  60th, 
which  is  by  Hopkins. 


To  this  we  shall  add  the  first  verses 
of  the  i45th  Psalm,  which  may  be 
compared  with  those  of  our  present 
collection.  Indeed,  the  second  ver- 
sions which  our  collection  contains  of 
the  136th,  143d,  and  145th  Psahns, 
are  in  fact  those  by  I.  C.,  as  they 
stand  in  the  former  one,  only  some 
hnes  being  a  Uttle  altered,  or^  it  maybe 
improved. 

*<  O  Lorde  that  art  my  God  and  King 
Vndoubtedlie,  I  will  thee  praise : 
I  will  extoll  and  blessings  sing, 
Vnto  thyne  holie  name  alwaies. 
From  day  to  day  I  will  thee  blesse. 
And  laude  thy  name  world  without  end. 
For  great  is  God,  most  worthie  praise. 
Whose  greataes  none  may  comprehend. 
Race  shaU  thy  warkes  praise  vnto  race : 
And  so  declare  thy  power,  O  Lord : 
The  glorious  bewtie  of  thy  grace. 
And  wondrous  works  wiU  I  recoide. 
And  all  men  shall  the  power  of  God, 
Of  all  thy  fearfull  actes  declare : 
And  I  to  publish  all  abrode* 
Thy  greatnes  at  no  time  will  spair.* 

*  The  earliest  impression  of  this  versioD 
of  the  Psalms,  exdusiTdy  intended  **  for  Ae 
use  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  which  we 
have  seen  is  one  minted  in  1565.  This  one 
was  printed  at  Edinbui^,  by  Robert  Lek- 
preuik,  in  sm.  Svow ;  though,  from  what  is 
stated  aboTe,  it  appears  there  were  othera  of 
an  earlier  date.  It  is  a  singular  hid,  that 
books  in  universal  use,  and  of  which  nume- 
rous  editions  have  been  printed,  are  often 
those,  of  which,  in  future  times,  not  a 
single  copy  is  to  be  found.  How  many  edi- 
tions of  tnis  version  must  have  been  print- 
ed,—and  yet  how  few  we  know  of,  printed 
during  a  period  of  near  fiffy  years,— ud 
often  of  these  few  editions,  only  one  soli* 
tary  cojpy  is  to  be  found,  and  even  then  pro- 
bably  m  a  defective  state.  Numerous  edi- 
tions of  the  plain  Donat  (as  it  was  called) 
were  early  printed  in  Scotlaad,  and  yet,  who 
has  ever  seen  one  copy  of  any  of  them  ?  But 
to  keep  within  our  subject,  let  us  notice  one, 
of  which  a  singular  circumstance  xcapecting 
it  is  on  recoro— one  which  has  eluded  the 
research  of  the  most  keen-eyed  collector. 
In  July  1568,  Mr  Arbuthnot  was  appointed 
to  revise  a  book  complained  of  by  &e  Assem- 
bly, July  1568.  The  order  stands  thus  (says 
Mr  Wodrow,  in  his  MS.  collections)  in  the 
Registers,  sess.  3.  in  which  he  adds,  he  could 
find  no  report—"  The  Assembly  oidean 
Thomas  Bassandon  printer,  to  call  in  thebooka 
printed  by  him.  Intituled  The  fidl  of  the 
Roman  Kirk,  wherein  the  King  is  *^*n^ 
sujtteme  head  of  the  primitive  Kirk,  &c. 
and  to  keep  the  rest  unsold  till  he  alter  the 
forsaid  title.  Item,  to  delete  the  Baudie 
Song  (Welcome  Fortune,  &c),  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  Psahne  Book,  without  U- 
cence ;  and  that  he  abstain  in  times  oomiiig 
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We  came  now  to  noiiee  wiut  18  men* 
ikooed  in  the  said  docnmenty  the  de- 
sign for  the  revisal  of  the  psahnody^ 
projected  hy  the  Assembly  in  1601^ 
when  a  new  tranaktion  of  the  Bible 
was  also  proposed.  Nothing  appears 
to  have  been  done  as  to  the  one,  and 
the  other  was^  a  few  years  afterwards^ 
carried  into  efl^t  in  England.  The 
words  of  the  register  of  the  General 
Assembly  axe  nearly  to  the  same  pur-* 
pose  as  those  already  given.  ^'Sess. 
ultima  16  Ma^*.  1601.  Anent  ye  Tran- 
slation of  ye  Fsalmes  in  meeter^  It  is 
ordainit  y^  ye  same  be  revisit  be  Mr 
Ro^  Pont^  minister  at  S^  cuthbert's 
kirk,  and  his  traveles  to  be  revisit  at 
^e  nixt  ass^e."  This  design  is  noticed 
m  the  difierent  histories  of  tliat  period, 
but  we  prefer  extracting  tlie  words  of 
Bishop  Spo.tswood^  as  being  the  most 
partiailar.  No  fmrther  notice  respect- 
ing this  proposal  was  taken  in  any  fu* 
ture  assembly. 

from  prindng  any  thing  without  the  licence 
of  the  Supreme  MagiBtnte,  or  if  it  concern 
leligum,  be  such  as  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Assembly  to  rerise.  Mr  Alex.  Arbuth* 
net  was  apomted  to  revise  the  foresaid  trac- 
tate and  report  to  the  next  Assembly.*' 

We  may  further  mention  some  of  the  ear- 
her  editimis  which  we  have  met  with,  they 
are  generally  reprinted  from  each  other,  and 
mostly  without  being  overburdened  with  ac- 
coxacy ;  and  it  is  curious  to  see  an  exact  list 
«f  the  editions  which  are  known,  as  it  may 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  which  are  not. 
TfiiB  Psalmes  <^  David  in  meeter,  &c.  print- 
ed at  Edinbuigh,  by  Thomas  Bassandyne, 
1575,  8vo :  at  London,  by  Thomas  Vau- 
trouIUer,  15B7,  Bvo:  at  Edinburgh,  be 
Hcnc^  CharteiiB,  1594pi  and  again,  in  1595, 
both  m  8vo :  at  Dort,  by  Isaac  Canin,  M 
die  expenses  of  the  aires  of  Henrie  Charteris, 
and  Andrew  Hart,  in  Edinbuigh,  1601, 
8to:  at  Edinburgh,  by  Andro  Hart, 
1611,  and  again,  by  the  same  printer,  1615, 
both  in  8vo :  at  Abapdene,  by  Edward  Ra- 
bao,  for  David  Melvill,  1633,  8vo:  and  at 
Edinbaxi^,  by  the  heires  of  Andrew  Hart, 
1635,  8vo  (thv  UMt  edition,  in  one  point  of 
view,  to  be  spoken  of  by-and-by,  is  the 
most  valuable).  These  are  all  attached  to 
die  CooieiBioa  of  Faith,  and^are  acoompa- 
med  with  the  forms  of  discipline,  &c.  We 
could  eaafly  extend  the  note,  (already  we 
begin  to  think  of  sufficient  length)  with 
mentioning  impressions  of  a  smaller  form, 
by^  Hart,  his  successors,  Bryson,  and  other 
printers ;  but  these,  having  no  intrinsic  va- 
lue, we  leave  to  be  partic^arised  by  who- 
ever chooses  to  undertake  a  History  of  the 
Sootish  Press,  for  which  abundant  food 
migM  ean)y  be  foond* 
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**  After  this  a  praMMition  was  made  ftr  • 
new  tiansladon  of  ttie  Bible,  and  the  eor« 
recting  of  the  Psalms  in  metre :  his  Majes^ 
did  urge  it  eamesdy,  and  with  many  rea« 
sons  did  persuade  die  undertaking  of  die 
work,  shewing  the  necessity  and  me  profit 
of  it,  and  idiat  glory  the  peiforming  mere- 
of  should  bring  to  this  Church :  speaking 
of  the  necessity,  he  did  mention  sundry 
escapes  in  the  common  trandation,  and 
made  it  seem  that  he  was  no  less  oonver* 
sant  in  the  Scripture  than  they  whose  pro- 
fession it  was ;  and  when  he  came  to  speak 
of  the  Psalms,  did  recite  whole  verses  of  the 
same,  dewing  both  the  faults  of  the  metre 
and  the  discrqpance  from  the  text.  It  was 
the  joy  of  all  that  were  present  to  hear  it» 
and  bred  not  little  admiration  in  the  whole 
Assembly,  who  approving  the  motion,  did 
recommend  the  translation  to  such  of  thdr 
Brethren  as  were  most  skilled  in  the  Lan« 
guases,  and  the  revising  of  the  Psalms  par- 
ticularly  to  Mr  Robert  Pont ;  but  notmns 
was  done  in  the  one  or  the  other  i  yet  did 
not  the  King  let  this  his  intention  fall  to 
the  ground,  but  after  his  happy  coming  to 
the  Crown  of  England,  set  the  most  learned 
divines  of  that  Church,  a  work  for  the  Tnm<' 
slation  of  the  BiMe;  which,  with  great 
pains  and  the  singular  profit  c^  tlie  Church, 
they  perfected.  The  revising  of  the  Psalms 
he  made  his  own  labor,  and,  at  such  houis 
as  he  might  spare  from  the  publick  cares» 
went  through  a  number  of  them,  &c. — Bp* 
SpoUwood't  History,  edition.  Land.  1677, 
f,  466. 

When  the  Assembly  appointed  Mr 
Pont  to  this  task^  they  no  doubt  had 
some  regard  to  hk  services  on  the  same 
subject  at  a  former  time.  What  was 
the  cause  of  this  project  ending  with 
its  proposal^  we  are  uninformed.  Mr 
Pont^  either  at  his  advanced  age  was 
prevented  by  indisposition  from  exe- 
cuting what  was  intended^  or  he  had 
considered  any  material  revision  to  be 
unnecessary.  Of  his  merits  as  a  poet 
(with  exception  oi  a  few  straggling 
lines  in  some  of  his  works),  we  are  left 
to  judge  merely  from  the  Psalms 
which  carry  his  initials  as  the  tran- 
slator. Or  these  we  have  already 
spoken,  and,  with  the  following  ani- 
mated lines,  which  form  a  sort  of 
chorus  to  the  80th,  we  shall  extract 
the  76th  psalm  as  a  specimen  of  his 
poetical  tdents. 
^  O  Lord  God  of  Armies,  our  Strength  and 

our  stay. 
Retime  and  restore  vs,  without  more  delay : 
And  let  shine  on  vs— thy  countenance  cloare : 
So  shall  we  be  safe— 4md  shrinke  forno  feare. 

Some  curious  particulars  of  Pout's 
life  are  to  be  found  in  Dr  M'Crie's 
Life  of  Knox  (vol.  i.  p.  349),  a  work 
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MtiriM  Vetiums  of  the  Psalftu. 


[May 


which  BtandB  not  in  need  of  our  com- 
m^dation,  else  it  should  he  he«*tily 
given. 

In  Iwie  land  God  b  well  knowne. 

In  Israel  great  is  his  name : 

He  chose  out  Salem  for  his  owne. 

His  Tabemade  of  great  fame, 

Therein  to  rayse :  and  mount  Sion 

To  make  his  balHtation« 

And  zesidenoe  within  the  same. 

There  did  he  break  the  bowmen*s  shafts, 
Their  fyrie  dartes  so  swift  of  flight. 
Their  sheilds,  their  swonls,  andall  their  crafts 
Of  weir  when  they  were  bomi  to  fight.  . 
More  excellent  and  more  migfatie, 
Art  thou  therefore  than  Mountaines  hie 
Of  ravenous  wolues,  without  all  right 
The  stout  hearted  were  made  a  pray, 
A  sudden  sleep  did  them  confound  : 
And  all  the  strong  men  in  that  fraye 
ThcSr  feble  bands  they  haue  not  found. 
At  tfay  rebu^  O  Iaoob*8  God, 
Horses  with  Chariots  ouertrod. 
As  widi  dead  sleep  were  cast  to  ground. 

Peareftill  art  thou,  (O  Lord  our  guyde) 
Yea,  thou  alone :  and  who  is  he 
Tliat  in  thy  presence  may  abyde. 
If  onoe  thine  anger  kindled  be  ! 
Thou  makest  men  ftom  heauen  to  heaie, 
The  judgments  just :  the  earth  for  Awe 
fltiQed  with  silence  then  we  se. 

When  thou,  O  Lord,  be^st  to  rise 
Sentence  to  giue  as  ludge  of  aU : 
And  in  the  earth  dost  enterpryse, 
To  ridde  the  himible  out  of  thrall : 
Certes,  the  rage  of  mortall  men. 
Shall  be  thy  praise :  the  remnant  then 
Of  their  fiirie  thou  bindst  withall. 
Vow  and  perfomte  your  vowes  therefore, 
Vnto  the  Lord  your  God^  all  ye 
That  round  about  him  dwell ;  adore 
This  fearfull  one  with  ofinngs  free. 
VOiich  may  cut  of  at  his  vintage. 
The  breath  of  Princes  in  their  rage, 
To  earthlie  Kings  fearfull  is  he. 

■  The  Concluiion* 
To  God  alone  of  michtis  most. 
Be  loud  praise,  gloir,  and  dignitie ; 
The  Father,  Sonne,  and  holie  Ghost, 
Three  persons  in  Oivinide : 
As  ay  has  bene  in  tymes  before. 
Is  now,  and  shalbe  euermore, 
Thiou  sea  and  land  in  ilk  degre.*' 

During  the  period  while  this  ver* 
sion  continued  to  be  used  in  our  coun- 
try, many  Scotish  poets,  besides  those 
already  mentioned,  have  left  us  so 
tnnch  as  informs  ns  that  their  at- 
tention had  been  directed  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  sacred  poetry.  Of  these 
we  cannot  at  present  take  full  notice, 
but  shall  mention  some  ttf  them  whose 
labours  on  the  Psalmody  still  remain. 
The  name  of  King  James  stands  first 


In  his  well-known  volume,  pnblished 
in  his  youth,  entitled^  '*  The  Bssayea 
of  a  Prentise  in  the  Divine  Art  of 
Poesie.  Imprinted  at  Edinburgh,  by 
Thomas  Vautroullier,  1584,  4to,  is  a 
paraphrase  of  the  civ.  psalme  translate 
ed  out  of  TremellivB.  lliough  this 
rare  volume  has  of  late  been  rendered 
more  accessible  by  the  kte  reprint 
edited  by  the  author  of  "  Childe  Al- 
arique,"  (by  the  way,  why  are  his  Ma- 
jesty's Poetical  Exercises  of  1691  thus 
long  of  making  then-  appearance  alter 
being  promised  to  the  world  by  the 
same  excellent  and  accomplished  Edi- 
tor ?)  we  shall  give  the  first  two  stan- 
zas, in  order  to  compare  his  Majesty's 
youthfbl  essay  with  the  samepassage  aa 
attempted  by  another  eminent  Scoti^ 
Poet  a  few  yesrs  after. 

**  O  Lord  inspyre  my  sprdt*  and  pen  t» 

pfaise 
Thy  name,  whose  greatnes  £ur  suipassb  aO : 
That  syne,  I  may  thy  gknr  and  honour  blaise. 
Which  deitbis  the  oner:  about  the Ivke  a 

WlOl 

The  light  remainis.    0  tbow,  whose  charge 

andcaU, 
Made  Heauens  lyke  oourtenis  fbr  to  ipied 

abreid. 
Who  bowed  the  waters  so,  as  serve  diey  shidl 
For  cristall  syibing  over  tfay  house  togleid; 

Who  walks  vpon  the  wings  of  restles  winde 
Who  of  the  douds  his  diariot  made,  euen  he^ 
Who  in  his  present  still  the  sprdtsdoethfind* 
Ay  ready  to  fulfill  ilk  just  decrie 
Of  his,  whose  seruants  fyre  and  flaniDus 

they  be. 
Who  set  the  earth  on  her  foundations  sore. 
So  as  her  brangling  none  shaD  euer  see : 
Who  at  thy  charge  the  ddp  vpon  her  bure.** 

So  much  fbr  his  Majesty  at  present: 
we  ^all  ere  long  have  occasion  again 
to  speak  of  him  and  his  paraphrase  of 
the  Psalms.  The  rival  specimen  is  as 
follows  : 

<<  My  Soule  praise  tiiou  Iehouah*s  taaKe 

Name, 
For  he  is  great,  and  of  exceeding  Bffigbt, 
Who,  doth*d  with6]oiie,Maiertie,andFMDM, 
And  oouered  with,  the  garments  of  the  ligbe. 


Theazmre  Heauen  dothlikeaCourtainemed^ 
And  in  thedepths  his  dudmer  beames  naA 
layd. 

The  douds  be  makes  his  diariot  to  be. 
On  them  he  whedes  the  christall  skies  about. 
And  on  the  wings  of  JEohu,  doth  Hee 
At  pleasour  waike ;  and  sends  his  Angels  out, 
Smft  Herauldt  that  doe  execute  his  w31. 
His  word  the  Heauens  with  firie  lightnings 

We  are  induced  to  nve  two  other 
stanasaa  of  this  beautiml  ode. 


1618.:]  LeUerfinrnGioigw. 

«« A]llM«tliii«i,0  UidtdotfVHtcntliee^ 
ThAtiDdoeicmn  th<m  numtghie  them  food* 
And  thou  vDjfiilds  thy  lihenll  hjuids  most  free. 
And  giues  them  eueiie  thmg  may  doe  them 
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Hiy  blessfaigs  thoa  so  pleoteoasliedntillf. 
That  their  abomidanoe  all  things  hnath- 
iogilU. 

But  if  thy  face  thou  doe  withdraw  in  wrath. 
Thy  creatures  all  then  languish,  grieue,  and 

mume. 
Or  if  thou  an[|^  take  away  their  bteath, 
They  perish  straight  and  into  dust  ictume : 
Bat  when  thy  Sprite  thou 


AU  fiesh  doch  flowrish.  Earth  ngaines  her 
hue." 
[A  Pkraphrase  of  the  cit.  Psalme,  by  Darid 
Murray.    Edinburgh,  printed  by  Andro 
Hart,  1615,  4ta] 

Then  was  a  little  Tolune,  which 
oouM  within  oar  notioe,  printed  at 
diis  Ume,  now  of  me  occnnence,  with 
this  title:  *"  the  Mindea  Melodie. 
Containing  eertayne  Psalmes  of  the 
Kinghe  Prophete  Datiid,  applyed  to 
a  new  {feasant  tane>  rerie  oomibrt- 
aUe  to  eneiie  one  that  is  rig^ttie 
aeqnainted  therewith.  Edinbrrg^, 
pnnted  he  Robert  Charteris,  1605/' 
8va  These  eertain  Pttlmes  are  fimr- 
teen  in  namher ;  but  the  "  new  plea- 
sant tone"  spoken  of,  is  as  uncertain 
as  the  name  of  the  anthor. 

Thia  recaDs  to  our  nund  the  ca- 
riflns  notioe,  in  the  foresaid  paper, 
respecting  the  gratoitous  oifer  made 
by  Monteomery  and  other  Poeta,  lo 
versify  t&  Ptehns  snew.  We  widi 
this  tD^mnatwn  had  been  mere  pas- 
tienkr.  The  tiine  ^en,  and  the 
names  of  the  Pbets  who  oohenned 
with  liim  in  makhig  this  offir,  ase 
equally  unknown.  The  £ew  Psalms 
thst  are  known  to  exist  by  Mont- 
gomeryi  are  composed  to  pecnUar 
tnnes^  evidently  in  imitation  of  the 
WedderboniB,  whose  godly  hymns 
and  verses  wew  adapted  to  the  mea- 
sorea  of  **  nophaine  sangis.".  Thus 
the  first  Ptelm  is  to  the  tune  of  *'  Tkc 
SoUeqtnum,"  and  the  '^  S^psaL  to  the 
TbBe  of  In  Mm  the  Tb."  As  some  of 
these  Psafana  are  preserved  in  the  Ban- 
natyne  MS.,  a  volume  written  in  1568, 
it  carries  the  period  of  their  compeai- 
sion  fiirthtf  back  than  Sa  generally 
8Q|MNMed.  Only  the  IsC  and  sad 
Ptehns  have  yet  been  printed;  these 
are  generally  nmnd  along  with  Mont- 
gomery's well-known  and  admired  al- 
uttotical  poem.  The  Cfaerrie  and  the 

Vou  III. 


We  had  intended  in  this  place  to 
bting  forward  some  anecdotes,  and 
make  a  fisw  observations  on  the  state 
of  sacred  music  in  our  country  after 
the  Reformation,  but  fold  it  will  be 
necessary  to  defer  doing  so  to  some 
ftitnre  Number,  as  alr^y,  we  foar, 
we  have  greatly  exceeded  all  reasoiH 
able  boimda;  so  that  the  following 
vrarda  of  the  poet  mav  in  earnest  be 
applied  to  us,  both  by  the  resder 
and  editor, 

''  Jam  lector  eueritnique,  defidtqua. 

Jam  librarius  hoc  et  ipse  didt ! 

Ohe  jam  latii  eit,  ohe  libeUe.— MAXTiAt. 

(To  be  continued. J 


LETTER  PXOM  ANDREW  PAIRSERVICE, 
JUK.  TO  DOCTOR  NICOL  JARVIE. 

MY  DEAR  DOCTOR, 

Allow  me  to  congratnlate  yon  on  the 
snooessftd  termination  of  your  remon- 
straneea  regurding  the  abuses  in  the 
management  of  the  Univevdty  Library. 
Yomr  spirited  raistle,  which  appeared 
in  Blackwood's  Msgasne  a  fow  montha 
ago,  put  the  good  folks  of  the  College 
into  a  state  of  violent  ftrmentatiott, 
and  created  a  strong  and  nnivenal 
interest  in  this  town.    The  public  haa 
ever  since  been  standing  on  the  tiptoe 
of  expectation,  looking  either  for  a 
reply  from  the  ahle  pen  of  some  of 
the  vrriti^g  Professors,  or  for  their 
siknt  aoqcdeecenoe  in  the  justice  of 
your  remarks,  testified  bv  the  removal 
of  the  grievances  libelled,  and  by  the 
adoption  of  the  measures  recommended 
by  Dr  Niool  Jarvie.    The  Aequent 
appearance  of  John  Maclaughlan>  pa- 
rading the  courts  with  his  mace,  and 
gown,  and  solemn  visage, — ^the  busy 
bustlhig  looks  of  the  Professors,-^ 
report  from  Archie  Cameron's,  that 
the  Faculty  had  been  sitting,  during 
several  successive  days,  to  a  kte  hour, 
in  deep  divan,— all  these  drcumstances 
were  well  known  in  the  town,  and 
portended  that  something  was  in  the 
wind.    At  last  our  anxious  curiosity 
has  been   satisfied.    Your  exertions 
have  been  oowned  with  their  merited 
success.    The  professors  have  at  last 
unbolted  the  doors  of  the  library,  that 
the  students  may  enter  in.    .Thanks 
to  your  spirited  and  patriotic  media- 
tion. 

8A 


Ibtf 


Inciter  from  GUutgoio. 


CKiay 


•  We  are  indebted  to  youy  Sir^  for 
having  tbnght  and  conquered  in  our 
-cause.  There  is  now  no  Student^  even 
the  son  of  the  roost  humble  parents^ 
who  can  plead  the  want  of  opportunity 
as  an  excuse  for  his  ignorance. 

Having  deposited  the  small  sum  of 
five  shillings  (the  price  of  subscription 
fixed  by  the  wisdom  of  the  Faculty)^ 
I  now  enjoy,  in  common  with  my 
fellow-students^  the  unspeakable  be- 
nefit of  free  access  to  the  fountain  of 
knowledge  in  these  parts^ — of  sharing, 
in  company  with  the  professors  and 
their  families,  a  benefit  which  all  of 
us  agree  in  estimating  at  a  very  high 
rate.    I  have  already.  Sir,  (thanks  to 
your  manly  exertions,)  luxuriated  in 
the  pages  of  the  Poet  of  Order,— tra- 
velled the  Low  Countries  with  your 
IHend  the  fiioetious  Professor  Muir- 
head',  sucking  in  the  ineffiible  waggery 
of  his  jokes, — and  tuned  my  voice  to 
the  expression  of  all  those  high^  he- 
roic feelings,  those  most  divine  affla- 
Cusy  which  characterise  and  adorn  the 
poetry  of  our  British  Tyrtaeus;    Mis- 
take me  not.    I  mention  not  these  par- 
ticulars from  any  feeling  of  vanity  (at 
which  I  spurn),  but  by  way  of  reply  to 
an  accusation  frequently  brought  for- 
ward by  the  worthy  but  mistaken  pro- 
fessors, viz.  *'  That  it  is  useless  to 
open  the  library  to  the  students,  be- 
cause they  read  nothing  but  the  trash" 

When  my  friend^  Professor 

gave  me  the  account  of  the  new  decree 
of  the  Faculty  touching  the  library, 
my  heart  first  beat  with  gratitude  to 
'  you,  who  had  the  glory  of  oeing  prime 
.  mover  in  a  business  so  powerfully  af- 
fecting the  state  of  letters  in  this  part 
of  Scotland.  Sir,  you  stand  deservedly 
at  the  top  of  your  profession  in  this 
place,  and  are  equally  disttnguiahed 
above  the  henl  of  practitioners,  by  the 
depth  and  extent  of  your  information, 
as  by  your  skill  in  the  practice  of 
physic.  But,  Sir,  I  believe  vou  now 
stand  higher  than  you  ever  dia  befbre; 
and  however  much  you  may  be  envied 
and  calumniated  by  scurvy  wits  (for 
scribes  must  scribble,  and  genius  must 
pay  its  tax),  be  not  discouraged.  Pur- 
sue the  same  course  which  you  have 
begun,  and  you  will  never  cease  to 
liavc  Uie  noble-spirited  and  the  good 
to  love  and  admire  you. 

Tliere  is  another  individual  who  has 
exerted  himself  with  zeal  like  yours  in 
defending  the  cause  of  die  students. 
His  name  I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence. 
Need  I  mention  that  of  the  represen- 


tative Of  the  illustrious  Millar.  He^ 
as  you  well  know,  had  always  been 
incensed  against  the  abettors  of  the 
system  of  depriving  the  students  of 
their  just  rights,  and  he  dexterously 
took  sdvantage  of  the  tide  of  popular 
opinion,  excited  by  your  letter ;  and 
which,  in  a  country  like  ours,  must, 
eter  in  (he  loiig-run,  bear  down  all 
the  obstacles  which  the  selfishness  and 
barbarity  of  indivkluals,  or  of  bodies 
of  men,  may  raise  in  opposition  to  what 
is  calculated  to  cherish  the  spirit  of 
free  inquirv,  and  of  literary  enthusi- 
asm. By  nis  prudence  and  zeal  he 
has  brought  about  that  revolution, 
which  you,  and  all  of  us,  had  so  much 
at  heart.  He  has,  in  one  word,  ap- 
proved himself  worthy  of  that  truly 
great  man,  whose  blood  flows  in  his 
veins;  and  I  trust  that  we  shall  never 
fail  to  pay  our  humble  tribute  of  re- 
spect and  gratitude  to  one  who  has 
fought  and  conouered  in  our  causes 

I  trust  that  the  victory  now  gained 
is  the  earnest  of  great  thinss  yet  to 
come,*-the  earnest  of  more  liberality 
in  the  general  management  of  Univer- 
sity concerns  on  the  part  of  the  Pro* 
fefflors,  and  of  a  more  watchful  eye 
on  the  part  of  the  Students,  and  of 
more  spirited  opposition  from  them  to 
every  semblance  of  encroachment  oa 
their  rights.  The  Students  (if  they 
are  not  stark-blind),  must  now  per- 
ceive, that  although  denrivcd  of  many 
of  those  privileges  in  wnich  they  were 
vested  by  the  founder  of  the  college, 
atill,  in  the  present  day,  if  they  have 
one  soul  and  one  mind,  nothing  detri- 
mental to  their  interests  cast  be  firmly 
established.  The  Professors,  althougpb 
living  within  walls  of  tlteir  own-^ 
IneaSiiBg  an  atmosphere  of  their  own 
— exerdsiBg  a  iunsdiction  of  their 
own— eigoying  funds  of  their  own- 
writing  books  of  tiheu-  own-^thou^ 
possessing  all  the  essentials  of  a  dis- 
tinct and  chartered  community,  are 
atill  amenable  to  the  tribunal  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 

Rumours  are  afloat  at  present  with 
respect  to  certain  intended  innova- 
tions as  to  the  coUegt  garden^  The 
same  hand,  I  feel  convinced,  which 
has  opened  the  library,  will  pre- 
vent tlie  field  of  recreation  f)rom  be- 
ing converted  into  a  suburb  of  soap- 
works  and  cotton-mills.  AVhen  you 
are  so  near  its  site,  may  I  hope  that 
you  will  perhaps  vouchsafe  a  single 
\vAif  en  passant,  to  the  Hunterian  Jbftr- 
satm, Adieu !  sir ;   thece  has  not 
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Letter  fromM  Friend  of  Mrs  Qrant» 


been  a  angle  society  sappier  this  spring, 
at  which  a  bumper  has  not  been  dedi- 
cated to  ''  OUR  Champiov  Dr  Jar- 
\^iF."  I  remain  your  mudi  obliged 
serrantj 

Anmew  Fairsxr^ice. 
Ifreepdaily,  May  1818. 
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of  an  author  that  she  has  been  the 
sulgect  of  the  critic's  animadversionq^ 
To  make  this  point  dear  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  friend  who  thus  at  once 
puts  an  end  to  the  mystery  implied  in 
a  defence  wlivch  leaves  the  nature  of 
Uie  attack  uncvplsined.  A  Lady. 
Edmburgh,  19/A  Hay  18J8. 


LETTER  FROH  A  FRIBKB  OF  MRS 
ARANT^ 

MR  EDITOR, 

The  attack  on  Mrs  Gnrafs  literary 
diaracter  in  the  Glasgow  Chronicle, 
and  the  defence  in  your  Magasine,  aie 
cdcokted  to  giTe  a  d^;ree  of  painftil 
publicity  to  the  name  of  an  induridual 
who  has  for  -some  time  past  withdrawn 
iirom  public  notice. 

It  may  be  satis&etoryXo  her  Mends 
at  a  distance  to  know,  that  her  per- 
sonal character  was  no  way  implicated 
In  this  attadc.  It  was  morely  a  blun- 
dering attempt  at  discovery  in  the 
Terra  Incognita  of  Litoratnre.  The 
Chronicler  had  first  attacked  the 
*^  Tales  of  my  Landlord/'  in  a  most 
acrimonious  criticism,  and  then,  with 
all  the  certainty  of  self-conceit,  as- 
sured the  mibuc  that  the  lady  in 
questioQ  haa  all  the  demerit  of  theur 
imputed  impiety  and  indecency. 

Sueh  cha4;es  that  lady  should  never 
have  thought  of  repelling,  considering 
them  as  equally  unfounded  in  them*- 
selves  and  inapplicable  to  her.  Fear- 
ing, however,  that  entire  silence  might 
be  considered  as  acquiescence,  and 
disdaining,  even  from  folly  and  ig^ 
norance,  credit  for  a  performance  so 
neatly  above  her  powers,  she  reibted 
the  assertion  in  stroi^g  terms. 

The  Chronicle  still  continued  the 
complimentary  process  of  filling  daily 
columns  with  specimens  firom  Mrs 
Grant's  writings,  opposed  to  parallel 
columns  from  '^  The  ^reat  unlmown,'^ 
to  shew  that  there  was  a  "  river  in 
Macedon,  and  a  river  in  Monmouth^ 
pnd,  doubtless,  salmon  in  both."  Cap- 
tain Fluellin,  however,  wiU  be  allowed 
by  all  good  judges  of  geography  and 
literature,  to  have  pcoduced  a  more 
happy  and  complete  resemblance  than 
the  Chronicler.  The  reflections  on 
her  acknowledged  writings  are  easily 
forgiven,  and  the  fi-iends  of  the  object 
jof  all  this  criticism  will  be  pleased  to 
Jcaow,  that  it  is  only  in  the  d^oracter 


Note  by  the  Editor. 

The  above  was  handed  to  us  by  a 
lady  jvho  is  in  habits  of  intimate 
friendship  with  the  distinguiahed 
person,  a  wanton  attack  upon  whose 
character  save  rise  to  the  atatement 
which  it  nas  been  her  wish  to  ex- 
plain. ^  The  delicate  •expressions  un- 
der which  she  has  veiled  her  indigna- 
tiflp,  can^pt  prevent  our  readers  §091 
perceiving  what  the  nature  of  the 
assault  on  Mrs  Grant's  character  really 
was.  It  IB  true,  as  our  oprrespondent 
says,  that  the  ^terary  chaKscteir  alone 
of  her  friend  was  j^fessedly  the  obn 
ject  of  the  Glasgow  critic's  animadver- 
sions. But  those  who  have  perused  his 
tedious  and  vulgar  paragraphs  on  the 
subject  in  Question  (which  we  ourselyea 
have  this  oav  done  for  the  first  time), 
will  have  no  difficulty  in  observing,  that 
the  blow  aimed  appfurendy  ajt  the  au« 
thoress  alone,.wa8in.fiiet  insidiously  in- 
tended X^  &11  also  fipon  the  lady.  We 
Imve  j^either  leiaure  nor  inclination  to 
enter  at  present  into  the  minutiae  of 
this  deservedly  obscure  controversy. 
Jhere  are  not  many  papers  in  Scot- 
land which  make  any  pretence  to  Uterr 
ary  character  at  all.  A  few  exceptions, 
and  o^e  ojr  two  happy  ones,  may  be 
fpund.  The  Glasgow  Chropiole  is  not 
one  nf  these.  It  seems  to  be  a  paper 
conducted  on  principles  not  widely  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  West  engines 
of  tl^e  mob-party  in  London.  It  i$ 
a  humble  provindal  imitation  of  the 
Statesman,  proceeding  upon  thie  absurd 
mistake,  that  a  small  toivn,  abounding 
in  intelligence,  ^here  every  body  ia 
known  to  everybody,  and  every  scandal 
is  at  once  searched  to  the  bottoip,  can 
possibly  be  a  fit  place  for  the  same 
foolish  misrepresentations,  and  the 
same  malidoi^s  virulencies,  which  are 
found  so  wdl  adapted  to  the  endless 
crowds  and  tumults  of  Vft  overgrown 
capital*  Like  those  of  its  prototype,  ita 
criticisms  are  fbli  of  all  manner  of  afiecf 
tation,  ignorance,  and  insolence.  Tob^ 
a  good  or  great  man  :in  any  depart? 
ment,  is  suffident  to  draw  upo^  yp^^j 
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head  the  abtue  of  theae  Fkbeian  wits,    fint  conyereed,  and 


They.inav8ell  a  few  more  copies  of  their 
journal  tiian  ihey  would  owerwise  do^ 
by  means  of  their  personalities.  But  we 
suppose^  after  all,  their  success  is  not 
great,  as  there  are  few  places  so  devoid 
of  dl  taste  or  feeling,  as  to  swallow 
mere  malevolence  and  vulgarity,  un- 
sweetened by  the  smallest  admixture 
either  of  wit,  humour,  or  sense.  We 
shall  have  an  opportunity  df  returning 
to  dds  subject  at  considerable  length, 
in  an  Essay  which  we  hope  soon  to  lay 
before  our  readers,  ''On  the  Historr 
and  Principles  of  the  present  Scottisn 
Newspapers."  Editoi. 


OS  soMK  popular  supebstitions  in 

WALES. 
MR  EDITOR, 

Th  b  popular  superstitions  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  have  been  often  and  ably 
treated  of, — and  many  are  the  singu- 
lar and  striking  stories  on  record,  il- 
lustrative of  their  imaginative  chwic- 
ter.  In  Wales,  the  popular  supersd- 
lious  creed  cannot  but  be  poetical,  and 
probably  similar,  in  many  striking 
points,  to  that  of  Albyn.  I  am  but 
little  conversant  with  the  history  of 
the  Welsh,  and  am  unable  to  supply 
you  with  much  authentic  information 
on  the  subject  of  their  popular  super- 
stitions ;  but  now  I  venture  to  throw 
out  a  hint  to  the  zealous  natives  of  the 
Principality,  Uiat  some  detailed  philo- 
sophical account  of  their  ghosts,  spirits, 
demons,  fhirieB,>;&c.  could  not  but  par- 
ticipate of  deepandtiniversal  interest 
I  lately  laid  my  hands  upon  a  Curi- 
ous enough  little  book,  entitled,  '^'A 
Relation  of  Apparitions  of  Spirits,  in 
the  County  or  Monmouth,  and  the 
Principality  of  Wales;"  By  the  late 
Ilev.  Edmund  Jones  of  the  Tranch. — 
The  worth;^  Divine  maintains,  in  a 
pefetory  Vindication  of  his  Treatise, 
*'  That  they  are  chieflv  women,  and 
hien  of  weak  womanish  understand- 
ing, who  chiefly  speak  against  .the  ac- 
count of  spirits  and  apparitions.  In 
some  women  it  comes  ^om  a  certain 
proud  fineness,'  excessive  delicacy,  and 
ft  superfine  disposition,  which  cannot 
bear  to  be  disturbed  with  what  is 
strange  and  disagreeable  to  a  vain 
mind.  But  why  should  the  daughters 
of  mother  Eve  be  so  averse  to  hear  of 
the  4idver8ary  Satan,  with  whom  she 


wham  she  first 
believed,  and  was  deceived  by  him  ?" 
With  the  Rev.  Edmund  Jones,  a 
disbelief  in  ghosts  is  equivalent  to  a 
disbdief  of  immortality,  and  all  incre- 
dulous persons  are  by  him  uniformly 
oiled  Sadduoees.  He  has  collected  a 
great  number  of  well-authenticated 
ghost-stories  to  overwhelm  theSaddu- 
cees  with  confusion,  more  particularly 
those  who  are  sudi  thorough-paced 
infidels  as  to  despise,  not  only  corpse" 
candles  and  Kyhirraeths,  but  itinerant 
preachers  and  baptist  meetings.  Yet 
I  suspect,  that  in  his'  work,  nlly,  and 
absurd,  and  ill  arranged  as  it  is,  we  can 
discern  the  leading  features  of  the 
Welsh  superstitions.  As  Mr  Jones' 
book  is  ckculated  only  among  the  low-, 
er  okders  of  his  own  countrymen ;  as 
few  copies  of  it  have  ever  penetrated 
into  England,  and  probably  none  at  all 
into  Scotland,  I  have  tlumght  that  a 
few  selections  firom  a  woiic  so  little 
known,  may  perhaps  amuse  many  of 
your  readers  more  than  any  ori^nal 
dissertations  with  which  I  ocnild  have 
fevoured  them.  Perhaps,  too,  they 
may  be  the  means  of  directing  the  at^ 
tention  of  your  more  learned  contribu^ 
tors  to  a  new  field  of  inquiry,  alike  in- 
teresting to  the  philosopher  and  the 
antiquarian,  as  to  those  who  seek,  in 
their  readings  fer  nothing  more  than 
amusement,  I  have  classed  my  extracta 
under  different  heads.  In  Mr  Jones' 
book  no  attempt  at  any  sort  of  arran^ 
ment  is  made.  The  fears  with  which 
his  mind  was  agitated,  were  too  power* 
f\il  to  leave  him  either  power  or  wish 
to  distinguish  dogs  of  hell  firom  fiuries, 
or  demons  from  witches. 

l.-^Witch  Stones. 
**  At  one  'time  two  gypsies  came  to  the 
houiBcof  Lewis  Thomas,  son  of  Mr  Tho- 
mas Lewis  of  Lanlmran  in  Glamorfftm» 
shire,  when  he  was  not  at  home,  and  seeing 
his  wife  by  hcndf,  began  to  be  bold  and 
veiy  impommate  for  this  and  that  which 
they  wanted ;  but  she  having  an  avernon 
for  those  kind  of  people,  commanded  them 
to  be  gone,  which  toey  refused  to  do,  till 
she  took  down  a  stick  and  threatening  to 
beat  them  (being  a  strong  coungeous  wo- 
man), at  wbtdi  me  gyp*i^  ^^t  away  mut- 
tering and  threatening  revenge.  Some 
night  after,  they  heard  like  a  bowl  rolling 
ahove  stairs,  £rom  the  upper  end  of  the 
chamber  to  die  middle  of  me  room— P«top« 
ping  a  while— then  rowling  down  to  the 
foot  of  the  stairs ;  ujpon  wh£h  Lewis  Tho- 
mas said  to  his  wife,  '  I  believe  the  old 
gypsey  is  come  to  give  thee  a  visiu**    Next 
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morning  when  die  vote,  she  mw  on  the 
fleor  the  print  of  a  bwe  foot  without  a  toe, 
dialed  in  soot  f  and  gone  fiom  the  foot  of 
the  stair  towaid  the  door  I  The  next  day 
nheB  dinrwent  tochunu  the  cream  soon 
bq^Mi  to  aoch  as  if  itwas  tunuBg  to  butter, 
but  it  did  not,  thMfdi  they  churned  much ; 
tfacf  at  lanclh  pocoea  it  into  a  veisel,  when, 
sikr  it  faalstiTed  sgme  ( 


slia.7< 


:  time,  ceme  a  thick 

i  abofe,  and  UBdemeath  it  wss 

vith  a  little  milk.    Tliey 

I  Ae  enanw  having  a  ootioD  it  would 

t  the  witch,  and  they  were  no  ipore 

^  Aboat  tk  end  of  the  siztb  eeptoiy, 
llMelivBdintheTaUejrofiKrApvy,  in  this 
psKiiii,  Dairid  Ziles,  an  honest  aobstantial 
fteeholda;  his faooM  was etai  toonbkd  1^ 
night  with  witcfao,  who  wen  very  misduiMr* 
'  jthemtlkf&c.  Inpvooeaief 
t  David,  a  mudBor,  b^  tiade  a 
I  there  to  won :  one  night  when 
he  was  then,  tliose  witches  made  a  distur- 
benea,  iriiidi  he  supposed  wee  moving  hit 
toola;  he  roee  from  bed  and  went  down 
stain,  there  he  saw  tiicm  like  so  many  cMs* 
and  knowing  what  they  were,  spoke  to  then, 
and  asked  ode,  *  Who  art  thou,  and  what 
B  thy  name?*  to  which  she  answend, 

*  BDor-air-Gaie,*  (Cszmaclhenshire  Elooor). 
He  then  asked  anodier,  «  Who  art  thoo  ?* 
Oe  answer  was,  '  Mawd  Anghyvion,'  (Ua<* 
rigfalcoiis  Mawd) ;  and  the  other  answered, 

•  isbel  Anonest,*  (Upjust  Jesebel) ;  to  winch 
be  answered,  *  Unjust  is  thy  work  in  nud* 
fing  with  my  tools.'  He  sevcKly  lepnyred 
and  thnatened  them.  As  th^  betrayed 
themnives,  and  knew  they  were  in  danger  of 
panishflBent,  they  did  not  tsooble  the  house 
afterwaads^  This  good  the  honest  quaker 
did  to  an  innooent  honest  fiunily."  . 

**  Lboihvddei  mountain  was  formerly 
■meh  talked  of,  and  still  xemenbered  oon* 
eening  an  i^paritkm  which  led  many  peo- 
ple astnqr  both  by  day  and  by  night,  upon 
this  mnmitain.  The  appartdon  was  the 
itefmbisnre  of  a  poor  old  woman,  with 
aa  obkHK  ibur«coinend  hat,  ash-coloured 
dothes,  her  apHm  thrown  across  her  shoul- 
der, whh  a  pot  or  wooden  can  in  her  hand, 
sneh  aa  poor  people  cany  to  fetch  milk  witli, 
always  going  before  them,  somstimes  dying 
out  wow  UP.  Whoever  saw  this  appaiU 
tkm,  whether  by  night  or  in  a  misty  day, 
though  wdl  awpiainffid  with  the  road,  they 
would  be  sure  to  lose  Uieir  way ;  for  the  road 
sppeaied  quite  different  to  what  it  really 
was  ;  and  so  for  sometimes  the  fosrinariffln 
was,  that  they  thought  thty  were  going  to 
their  journey's  end  when  they  were  rndly 
aeins  the  oontrsry  way.  Sometimea  they 
beaid  her  cry  wow  ut,  when  they  did  not 
see  hei^  Sometimes,  when  they  went  out 
hj  m^  to  fetch  ooal,  water,  dec  they 
would  hear  the  eryrcxj  near  them,  and 
presently  would  hear  it  afar  off,  as  if  it  was 
an  the  opposite  mountain,  in  the  parish  of 
Ahssyimtth,  and  somcthnespasring  by  their 
eon.    The  people  have  it  by  tradition*  diat 
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it  was  the  spirit  of  one  Juan  White,  who 
lived,  dme  out  of  mind,  in  these  parts,  and 
was  thought  to  be  a  witch;  because  the 
mountain  was  not  haunted  with  her  appari- 
tion until  after  her  death.  When  people 
fiiBt  lost  their  way,  and  saw  her,  they  thought 
it  was  a  real  woman  which  knew  the  way  ; 
thqr  were  fftd  to  see  her,  and  endeavound 
to  overUke  her  to  inquire  about  the  way ; 
but  they  oould  never  overtake  her,  neither 
would  she  ever  look  back  to  see  than ;  so 
that  they  never  saw  her  fooe.*' 

Ih'-^oHesofC^oiU,  Eml  Spiriis, 
Amons,  i^c. 

**  Jphn  Jenkiae,  a  poor  man,  who  lived 
near  Abertikrff,  hangsd  hunself  in  an  hay* 
loft ;  his  sister  presendy  after  perceived  hna 
bangiuK,  she  cried  out  with  a  loud  voioet 
ttpon  wmch  Jeremiah  James,  who  lived  ip 
AbcttilerT-heuse,  kiokiqg  towards  the  pUo9 
yhcie  John  Jenkins  lived,  saw  the  resem- 
blance of  a  man  ooming  foam  the  hay4oft» 
and  violently  turning  nnwanis  and  down- 
wards topiy-turvy  towards  the  river ;  which 
was  a  dresdihl  sight  to  a  serious  godly  inan, 
who  saw  the  eatsatrophe,  and  was  very  im« 
pressing  t  for  it  could  be  no  other  but  an 
evil  q>irit  going  with  his  pr^,  the  self-puu^ 
denr,  to  hell." 

*•  The  PsfukqfAfynjfddutlwifm^^JSoaQn 
yean  anoe,  John,  tbe  sqn  of  Watkin  Eliaa 
Jones,  asubstantial  man  of  this  parish,  a|L 
ter  his  folherV  death,  pkmghing  in  a  field, 
when  the  OKsn  tested,  sent  the  lad  whioh 
drove  the  oxen  to  fotch  something  which  he 
wanted,  and  before  the  lad  same  back,  ha 
saw  a  doud  coming  across  the  field  towyrdp 
him,  which  came  to  him,  and  shadowed  the 
pun  foam  him ;  and  out  of  the  doud  cana 
a  voice  to  him,  which  asked  hhn,  which  of 
these  thrse  diseases  he  woidd  cfause  to  die 
of,«-thie  fever,  the  dnmy,  or  the  oonsumfK 
tion,  for  one  c£  them  he  must  chuse  in  ov- 
der  to  his  end-  He  said  he  would  rather 
die  of  the  consOlaption.  He  let  die  lad  go 
home  with  the  oxen,  and  finding  himself 
jndiaed  to  sleep,  he  laid  down  ud  slept  i 
when  he  awoke  ne  was  indiqiosed,  and  ftU 
peei  into  the  eonsumptaqn  whereof  he 


died;  yet  helivcd  mole  than  ayear  after  he 
had  seen  the  aiqiaritkin  in  the  doud,  and 
heard  the  supematuial  voice  out  of  it  Some 
say  that  he  saw  the  similitiide  of  a  venemUe 
dd  man  in  the  doud  neakiap  to  him,  and 
I  believe  it  was  so,  ana  that  it  was  the  dis- 
embodied Spirit  of  some  good  man,  likdy 
eoeofhisaoeesloBS,  and  not  aa  angd ;  for 
angds  do  not  appear  like  old  men,  nor  ii  it 
proper  they  shindd,  beoanse  there  is  no  de- 
cay in  them  as  in  men  subject  to  mortali^.'* 
<'  Mary  M.  livina  near  CrmmRm  Bri<%e, 
and  etandiflg  on  the  Bridge  one  evening, 
heard  a  weak  veioe  like  a  penoo  indistreas 
going  up  the  river,  saying,  O  Duw  beth  y 
wnaf  fi  ?  O  Duw  beth  y  wnaf  fi  ?--(0  God 
whatdiaUIdo?  0  God  what  shall  I  do?) 
At  fint  she  thought  it  a  httiMn  vdcs  of  one 
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ip  ^BftK88 ;  bat  vhQe  she  was^  considering 
Co  think  what  the  voice  was  like*  a  great 
terror  seized  her  suddenly,  so  that  she 
thought  her  hair  moved,  and  she  could  nei- 
ther move  forward  or  backward  from  the 
place  where  she  stood ;  but  seeinjj^  her  cous- 
m  standing  in  the  yard  belonginff  to  the 
house  near  the  bridge,  with  great  cufficulty 
called  her, — ^who  also  had  heard  the  lament- 
able voice,  and  came  to  her;  when  Ae 
came  to  ^e  house  she  fainted.  The  voice 
whidi  she  heard  was  most  probably  the 
voice  of  some  disembodied  norit,  who  had 
lived  ^d  died  in  sin,  and  felt  the  wrath  of 
God  for  it ;  which  will  make  all  impenitent 
sinners  cry  at  last !  ^ 

**  The  Parish  of  Beiwat. — ^Mr  Henry 
Lewefin  having  beoi  sent  to  Samuel  Davies 
0f  Ytimd  Defidoc  parish,  in  Gkmorgan- 
ahire,  to  fetch  a  load  of  books,  viz.  Bibles, 
Testaments,  Watta*  Psdms,  Hymns,  and 
Songs  for  children,  and  coming  home  by 
night,  towards  Mynyddmlwynt  having  just 
pused  by  Clwyd  yr  Helygen*  ale-house, 
and  being  in  a  dry  fiur  part  of  the  lane,  the 
mare  which  he  rode  stood  still,  and  would 
go  no  farther,  but  drew  backward ;  and 
presently  he  could  see  a  living  thing  round 
like  a  bowl,  rolling  from  the  right  hand  to 
the  left,  crossing  the  lane,  moving  some- 
times slow,  and  sometimes  very  swift,  swift- 
er than  a  bird  could  fly,  though  it  had  nei- 
ther wings  nor  feet ;  altering  also  its  size. 
it  appeared  three  times  lesser  one  time  than 
another ;  it  appeared  least  when  near  him, 
and  seemed  to  roll  towards  the  mare's  beUy. 
The  mare  then  would  go  forward,  but  he 
stopped  her  to  see  more  carefiilly  what  it 
was.  He  stayed,  as  he  thought,  about  three 
minates,  to  look  at  it ;  but  fearing  to  see  a 
wone' right,  thou^t  it  time  to  speak  to  it, 
and  said,  *  What  seekest  thou,  thou  fbul 
thing  ?  In  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  go 
awav  ;*— «nd  by  speaking  this,  it  vanishM, 
as  if  it  sunk  in  the  ground  near  the  mare*s 
Ifeet  It  appeared  to  be  of  a  redish  colour 
with  a  mixture  of  an  ash  colour.** 

**  In  Denbighthire^^The  Rev.  Mr  Tho- 
mas Baddy,  who  lived  in  DettbM  town, 
'and  was  a  dissenting  nunister  in  thst  ^laoe, 
went  into  his  study  one  night,  and  whde  he 
was  reading  or  writmg,  he  he^  some  one  be- 
hind Imn  lauglungai^  grinning  athim,  wfaidi 
made  him  stop  a  little.  It  came  again,  and 
there  he  wrote  on  a  piece  of  paper,  that  devil 
wounding  scripture,  1  Jio/m  iu.  *  For  this 
was  the  Son  of  God  manifested,  that  he 
might  destroy  the  works  of  the  devil,*  and 
held  it  backwards  towards  him,  and  Ae 
laughing  ceased  for  ever ;  for  it  was  a  mel- 
ancholy word  to  a  scoffing  devil,  and  enough 


"  *  Nftu-C/wyrfyr  Hehjgen^  in  times  past, 
and  Dear  the  pUce  where  die  apparition  was 
'aeen,  the  Lord's  day  was  grestly  profaned. 
It  may  be,  also,  the  adversary  was  anny  at 
Aie  good  books  and  the  bringer  of  &em ; 
for  it  knew  what  burden  the  nuure  carried." 
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to  damp  him.  It  would  have  damped  him 
yet  more,  if  he  had  shewn  hhn  James  ii  19. 
*  The  devils  believe  and  tremble.'  But  he 
had  enough  for  one  time.*' 

**  In  Cardlganthirc^^The  dreamstanoe 
which  I  am  going  to  relate  is  concerning  Sir 
David  Llwyd,  who  lived  near  Ytj^UU- 
Yttwyth,  in  tUs  county,  who  was  a  curate, 
likely  of  that  church,  and  a  physician ;  but 
being  known  to  desl  in  the  magic  art,  ha 
was  turned  out  of  the  curacy,  andoUiged  to 
live  by  practising  phyric : — There  was  once 
a  tailor,  a  pro&ne  man,  and  a  great  drunk- 
ard, who  having  been  to  a  fair,  and  coming 
home  drunk,  met  a  certain  man  on  horse- 
back, who  asked  him  if  he  was  a  tailor  ?  He 
said  he  was.  The  man  on  horsebadc  aaked 
him  if  he  would  make  clothes  fivr  him?  Ha 
said  he  would,  and  reorived  a  piece  of  ckMh, 
with  a  charge  to  be  sure  to  be  at  home  on 
such  a  day,  and  such  an  hour,  to  take  his 
measure.  The  tailor  said  he  would.  Alv 
Aough  he  was  drunk,  he  observed  this  per- 
son's feet  was  not  like  a  man*s,  but  like 
horses'  feet ;  and  some  other  drcumstances 
whidi  made  hhn  concerned ;  the  more  he 
considered  it,  his  fear  increaaed,  dunking  it 
was  not  a  man,  but  something  belonging  to 
the  devil ;  he  being  in  mat  fear  about  the 
noatter,  went  to  Sir  David  to  ask  hisopinion 
about  it,  from  whom  he  received  the  follow, 
ing  advice: — To  deky  the  measuring  of 
him  as  much  as  posriUe,  and  not  to  stand 
before  but  behind  him ;  he  bid  him  be  sure 
to  be  at  home  the  time  appointed,  and  that 
he  (Sir  David)  would  come  to  meet  him  that 
time.  The  mipposed  mm  came,  and  thft 
tailor,  in  great  tear,  began  to  measure  him* 
at  the  same  time  bearing  he  was  sometfaiDg 
not  good ;  and  according  to  the  advice  gtv. 
en  him,  ddayed  m^—i^wngtifm^  pretenmng 
that  he  wanted  this  and  that  thing :  at  last 
the  supposed  man  said  tohim,  thou  art  very 
long  sLout  it,  and  why  standestthou  behind 
my  ba^  ?  why  dost  thou  not  come  before 
me  ?  The  tailor  being  in  greater  fear,  thought 
every  minute  a  long  tmie,  expecting  Sir 
David  to  come  according  to  his  promise « 
accordingly  he  came,  and  having  looked  oq 
the  strange  man  who  was  come  to  be  meas- 
ured, said  to  him.  What  is  your  business 
here?  Go  away;  and  he  went  away.  Thif 
the  tailor  told  to  all  who  inquired  about  it. 
and  it  passed  through  the  country." 

JU.—Stories  of  Fairies. 
**  W.  E.  oi  Hafbdafil^  going  a  journey 
upon  the  Beacon  Mountain,  very  early  in 
the  morning,  passed  by  the  perfect  likeness 
of  a  coal  race,  where  rully  there  was  none; 
there  he  saw  many  people  veiy  bu^ ;  some 
cutting  the  coal,  some  carrying  it  to  fill 
the  sacks,  some  rising  the  loa£  upon  the 
horses?  backs,  &c  This  was  the  agency  of 
the  fairies  upon  his  virive  heoltj^  and  it 
was  a  wonderful  extra-natural  thing,  and 
made  a  considerable  impression  upon  his 
mind.    He  was  of  undoubted  veodty,.— # 
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fmft  mm  m  the  iraricU-»«id  above  teUioff 
an  imtnitfa.  The  power  of  ipiritB,  both 
good  and  bod,  ia  very  greot,  not  havinp^  the 
wei^t  of  bodies  to  incumber  andhmder 
tiieir  agility.*' 

*<  W.  L.  M.  toldmev  that  going  upon  an 
errand  by  night,  from  the  house  of  Jane 
Edmund  cS  AhetiUery,  he  heard  like  the 
raoe  of  many  persons  speaking  one  to  the 
odwr,  atsomedistanDenomhmi;  heagain 
listened  attentively,  thisn  he  heard  like  the 
fiiBing  of  a  tree,  which  seemed  to  break 
odier  trees  as  it  fe& ;  he  then  heard  a  weak 
voioe,  like  the  voice  of  a  person  in  pain  and 
misery,  which  fri^itenea  him  much,  and 
premtcd  him  proceeding  on  his  journey. 
Those  were  furies  which  spoke  in  lus  hear- 
ing, and  they  doubtless  spoke  about  his 
doth,  and  imitated  the  moan  which  he 
made,  when  some  time  after  he  fell  from  off 
a  tree,  which  proved  his  death.  This  ac* 
count,  previous  to  his  death,  he  gave  me 
himself.  He  was  a  man  much  alienated 
irom  the  life  of  God,  though  surrounded 
with  the  means  of  knowledge  and  grace ; 
but  there  was  no  cause  to  question  the  vera- 
city of  his  relation.'* 

**  The  Pariifi  of  BedxeeUiy. — From  un- 
der the  hand  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Roger  Rogers, 
bora  and  bred  in  this  parish,  I  have  tiie  fol- 
lowing remarkable  relation:  Averyremark». 
Ue  aim  odd  sight  was  seen  in  July  1760,  ac- 
knowledged and  confessed  by  several  credi- 
ble eye-witnesses  of  the  same,  i.  e.  by  Lewis 
Thomas  Jenkin*s  two  daughters,  virtuous 
and  good  young  women  (their  father  a  good 
man  and  substential  freeholder),  his  man- 
servant, his  maid-servant,  Elizabeth  David, 
a  neighbour  and  tenant  of  the  said  Lewis 
Thomas,  and  Edmund  Rogpr,  a  neighbour  ^ 
who  were  all  making  hay  in  a  field  called 
Y  WHrgM  Fawr  Vafolog.  The  first 
aight  tbey  saw  was  the  resemblance  of  an 
innumerable  flock  of  sheep  over  a  hill,  call- 
ed Cc/en  RfiffchdiTj  opposite  the  place  where 
the  spectators  stood,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  distant  from  them.  Soon  after  they 
saw  them  go  up  to  a  place  called  Cefen 
MhifduUr  ucha^  about  half  a  nule  distant 
firom  them,  and  then  they^  went  out  of  their 
aight,  as  if  they  vanished  in  the  air.  About 
hidf  an  hour  before  sunset  they  saw  them  all 
again  »  but  all  did  not  see  tbcsn  in  the  same 
manner ;  they  saw  them  in  different  ^nrms. 
Two  of  these  penons  saw  them  like  sheen, 
some  saw  them  like  gxay-hoimda,  some  like 
swine,  and  some  Ukis  naked  infants :  thc^ 
appeued  in  the  shade  of  the  mountain  b&- 
twecB  them  and  the  sun.  The  first  sight 
waa  a»  if  they  rose  up  out  of  the  earth. — 
*rim  was  a  notable  appearance  of  the  fiuries 
seen  by  credible  witnesses.  The  sons  of  in- 
fidelity are  very  unreasonable  not  to  be- 
lieve the  testimonies  of  so  many  witnesses 
of  the  being  of  ffurits." 

"  E.  T.  traveUing  by  night  over  BedveU- 
^f  mountain,  towards  the  valley  of  Ebxey 
FaxpT^  where  his  house  and  estate  were, 
within  the  parish  of  AbertfiinUhi  saw  the 
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Paiiiflf  on  eadi  skle  of  him,  some  dandng. 
He  also  heard  the  sound  of  a  bugle-horn, 
like  nenons  hunting ;  he  then  began  to  be 
afraid ;  but  recollecting  his  having  heard-.^ 
that  if  any  person,  should  happen  to  see  any 
fiuries,if  tney  diraw  out  their  knife  they 
will  vanish  directly ;  he  did  so,  and  he  saw 
them  no  more,  lliis  the  old  gendeman 
seriously  related  to  me.  He  was  a  sober 
man,  iioA  of  such  strict  veracity,  that  I 
heaid  him  comess  a  truth  against  himself, 
when  he  was  like  to  suffer  loss  £6r  an  im- 
prudent step ;  and  though  he  was  persuad- 
ed by  some  not  to  do  it,  yet  he  would  per- 
sist in  telling  the  truth,  though  it  was  to 
his  own  hurt.** 

•'  The  Parith  ofIJanf^ddel.^BLeesJcitm 
Rosser,  bom  at  Hen-^y  in  this  parish,  a 
verv  religious  yimng  man,  on  going  very 
eauy  in  me  morning  to  fised  the  oxen,  at  a 
bam  called  Y^ybor  y  lanuy  and  having  fed 
the  oxen,  ho  Uiy  himself  upon  the  hay  to 
rest.  While  he  lay  there  he  heard  like  the 
sound  of  music  coming  near  the  bam  ;  pre^ 
sently  a  large  company  came  in  the  bam 
with  stripped  clothes,  some  mpearing  more 
fg^  than  others,  and  there  duiced  at  their 
music.  He  lay  there  as  quiet  as  he  could'^ 
thinking  they  would  not  see  him,  but  in 
vain ;  for  one  of  them,  a  woman,  appoiring 
better  than  the  rest,  brought  him  a  stripped 
cushion  with  four  tassels,  one  at  each  cor.* 
ner  of  it,  to  put  under  his  head.  After 
some  time  the  cock  crew  at  the  house  of 
Blaen  y  Coome  hard  by,  vapjm  which  they 
appeared  as  if  they  were  either  surprised 
or  displeased ;  the  cushion  was  then  has- 
tily taken  from  under  his  head,  and  they 
went  away.** 

"  This  young  woman*s  grandfather,  Wil- 
liam Jenkins,  for  some  time  kept  a  school 
at  Tre/Hhin  church,  and  coming  home  late 
in  the  evening,  used  to  see  the  fairies  under 
an  oak,  within  two  or  three  fields  from  the 
church,  between  that  and  Newynidd  bridge. 
And  one  time  he  went  to  see  the  ground 
about  the  oak,  and  there  was  a  reddish  cir- 
cle vLpon  the  grass,  such  as  have  been  often 
seen  under  the  female  oak,  called^r^nAln-^eii 
(King-tree),  wherein  they  danced.  He  waa 
more  i^t  to  see  them  on  Friday  evenings 
than  any  other  dav  of  the  week.  Some  sav, 
in  this  country,  that  Friday  is  a^t  to  differ 
often  fkom  the  rest  of  the  week  with  respect 
to  the  weather.  That  when  the  rest  of  the 
days  of  the  week  are  fair,  Friday  is  apt  to 
be  rainy  or  cloudy ;  and  when  the  weathqr 
foul,  Friday  is  apt  to  be  more  fair.  If 
there  is  any  thing  in  it,  I  believe  it  must 
be  with  large  and  frequent  exceptions,  which 
yet  ma^  possibly  consist  with  some  measuie 
of  reahty  in  the  matter ;  but  of  this  I  am 
no  judge,  having  neglected  to  make  obser- 
vation of  the  matter.'* 

**  I  am  now  going  to  relate  one  of  the 
most  extraordinarv  apparitions  that  ever 
was  communicated  to  me,  either  by  word 
of  mouth  or  by  letter,  which  I  received 
from  the  hard  of  a  pious  young  gentleman 
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of  DenhightMre  then  at  idiooJl,  who  #118  m 
cre-witnen  of  it  :— 

"  Martfi  tUh,  177?. 
'*  Rev.  Sir,— Concerniiig  the  apparUkm 
I  nv,  I  Aall  idAte  it  m  well  as  I  eftn  in 
all  ita  paiticiilaTs.  As  far  as  I  can  temem- 
b^,  it  was  in  the  year  1757,  in  a  summer's 
day  aboat  noon,  I,  with  three  others,  ohc  of 
which  was  a  sister  of  mine,  and  die  other 
two  were  sisters.  We  were  playing  in  i 
field  called  Kae-kakdy  it  the  parish  of  BSMi- 
vary,  in  the  comity  of  Denhigh^  nea^  the 
stile  which  is  next  Lanelwyd  house,  where 
we  perceived  a  company  of  dancers  in  the 
middle  of  the  fidd,  about  seventy  yards 
from  us.  We  could  not  tell  their  num- 
bers because  of  Uie  swiftness  of  their  mo^ 
tions,  which  seemed  to  be  after  the  manned 
of  Morris-dancers  (something  uncommonly 
iHld  in  their  motions) ;  but  after  looking 
some  time  we  came  to  guess  that  their  num* 
ber  might  be  about  fifteen  or  sixteen.  They 
were  clothed  in  red,  like  soldiers,  with  red 
handkerchiefr  spotted  with  yellow  about 
their  heacb.  They  seemed  to  be  a  little 
bigger  than  we,  but  of  a  dwarfish  appear- 
ance. Upon  this  we  reasoned  together  what 
they  might  be,  whence  they  came,  and  what 
they  were  about  Presently  we  saw  one  of 
them  coming  away  from  the  oompenv  in  a 
running  pace.  Upon  seeing  this  we  began 
tobeanaid  and  ran  to  the  stile.  BarlNun 
Jones  went  over  the  stile  first,  next  her  sis- 
ter, next  to  that  my  sister,  and  last  of  all 
mysdf.  While  I  was  creeping  up  the  stfle, 
my  sister  staying  to  help  me,  I  looked  back 
and  saw  him  just  brme;  upon  whidi  I 
cried  out,  my  sister  auo  cried  out,  and  took 
hold  of  me  under  her  arm  to  draw  me  over ; 
and  when  my  (bet  were  just  come  over,  I 
•tin  crying  and  looking  back,  we  saw  him 
reaching  tfter  me,  leanmg  on  the  stfle,  but 
did  not  come  over.  Away  we  ran  towards 
the  house,  called  the  people  out,  and  went 
tremblmg  towards  the  place,  which  might 
be  about  one  hundred  and  fifl^  yards  of  the 
house ;  but  though  we  came  so  soon  to  see, 
jret  we  could  see  nothing  of  them.  He  who 
eame  near  us  had  a  grim  countenance,  a 
wild  and  somewhat  fierce  look.  He  came 
towards  us  in  a  slow  running  paoe,  but 
with  long  steps  for  a  little  one.  His  com- 
plexion was  copper-coloured,  which  might 
oe  significative  of  his  disposition  and  con- 
dition ;  for  they  were  not  good,  but  there- 
fore bad  tpirits.  The  recU-of  their  cruel- 
ty; the  bhick— of  their  sin  and  misery; 
and  he  looked  rather  old  than  yoimg. 
**  The  dress, 'the  form,  the  colour,  and  the 

size 
Of  these,  dear  sir,  did  me  surprise ; 
The  open  view  of  them  we  had  all  four. 
Their  sudden  fiight,  and  seeing  them  no 

more. 
Do  still  confirm  the  wonder  more  and  more. 

"ThusfarMrE.  W 's  Letter." 

••  P.  W.  who  lived  at  the  Ship  in  Poni 
y  Pool,  and  born  also  in  Trefethin  poridi, 
an  honest  virtuous  woman,  when  a  young 
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gM  gotaig  to  school,  one  time  iteing  ti» 
Airies  dimefaig  in  a  pliMimt  dry  pifeee  un* 
der  a  crab-tree,  and  seeing  them  Iub  cfaild^ 
fen  much  of  her  own  ii2e,  and  hearing  a 
sn^all  pleasant  music  amons  them,  wentt* 
diem,  and  was  indueed  to  £nce  with  tfaam, 
and  she  bnragfat  them  unto  an  empty  iNm 
to  dance.  This  she  did  at  times  both  going 
and  oomfaig  fkom  Khool  for  three  m  ftur 
years.  Though  she  dMieed  so  often  wiak 
them,  yet  she  eould  never  bear  theaomid 
t/t  their  feet,  therefbre  she  took  off  her  shoea, 
that  she  might  not  iiiakn  a  noise  widi  her 
fbet,  which  she  thought  was  dinleasing  mto 
them»  Some  in  the  house  observing  her 
withoat  shoes,  said,  this  girl  walks  widumt 
shoes  to  school ;  bat  she  did  not  tell  diem 
of  her  adventure  wicb  the  fiuriet.  Thef 
all  had  blue  and  green  anions  on.  They 
Were  of  a  small  stature,  ana  appeared  tatfacr 
old." 

One  time  as  Thomas  Miles  Harry  waa 
coming  home  by  night  ftom  a  journey,  wfaeh 
near  Ty  yn  y  lAw^^  saw  die  resemblance 
of  fire,  die  west  side  of  the  river,  on  hia 
left  hand ;  and  looking  towards  die  moun- 
tain near  the  rock  Tarren  y  Trwyn^  on  Ma 
left  hand,  all  of  a  sudden  saw  the  fife  nev 
him  on  one  side,  and  the  appearance  of  n 
mastiff  dog  on  die  odier  side«  at  whk^  he 


ly  terrified.  The  appearanee 
of  a  mastiff  Hog  was  a  most  dreadnil  si^t. 
He  called  tX  Ty  yn  y  Lhtyn^  reqoestii^ 
the  fkvour  of  a  poson  to  accompany  hhli 
home.  The  man  of  the  house  being  ao- 
quainted  with  him,  sent  two  of  his  serva&Ci 
with  him  bome. 

As  Thomas  Andrew  was  eoming  toiwaris 
home  one  night,  with  some  persons  win 
him,  he  heard,  as  he  thought,  the  sound  if 
hunting :  he  was  afhdd  it  was  some  petan 
hunting  the  sheep,  so  he  hastened  eo  tl>^ 
meet  imd  hinder  themi  he  heard  them 
coming  towards  him,  thourii  he  saw  thetti 
not :  when  they  came  near  him  thchr  voiceii 
were  but  small,  but  inereasmg  as  diey  went 
flom  him :  thnr  went  down  the  steep  to- 
wards the  river  Bbwy^  dividing  between  this 
parish  and  Mynyddatdwyn^  whereby  hto 
tmew  that  they  were  what  are  called  CWis 
wybir  (Sky  Dogs),  but  in  the  inward  paM 
of  Wdes,  Cwn'-annttn  (Dop  of  Hell). 
I  have  heard  say  that  these  spnimal  kun- 
ing  dogs  have  been  heard  to  pass  by  die 
eves  of  several  houses  before  the  deadi  of 
some  one  in  the  famOy.  Tliomas  Andrew 
was  an  honest  ^digious  man,  who  "would 
not  have  tdd  an  untruth  either  for  fear  or 
for  favour. 

«•  W.  J.  was  once  a  Sabbath-breakcr  nt 
RUea  ViOage,  where  he  firequently  used  to 
play  and  risit  the  ale-l^oiises  on  the  Sab- 
bath-day, and  there  stay  till  hue  at  n^; 
on  returning  homeward  he  heard  some&ng 
walking  b£ind  him,  and  turning  to  see 
what  it  was,  he  could  see  the  likeness  of  • 
man  walldng  by  his  side;  he  oo«ifai  not  ten 
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Ins  te>»  and  was  afraid  to  look  mndi  at  it, 
I  it  waa  a«  cfil  Spbit,  as  it  xeaUy  was; 


liicjctoe  ho  did  not  wish  it  good  nig^t* 
I  Bpiioiioflii 


Tins  dicadfid  daageroaa 

fld^wattffl  bf  tbe  left  ale  of  hkn.    It 

tared  like  a  gfoat  mastiff  dog, 

hsm  so  mnoh  that  he  Im^ 


Bot  wfaete  he  was.  After  it  had  flBoe  a 
hatf^^mile,  tttmufinnied  itadf  tttoagnat 
Sn^  as kige  asa  ■rail  field,  and  naembled 
die  noiBe  wtaeh  a  fire  makes  in  bumiaff 

•<  fiir  D.  W.  of  PemArokeOlin!,  a  leh. 
gioiis  man,  and  ftr  fkom  ftar  and  tiqMBsli. 
tien,  gave  me  the  ftdlowing  aeeomit :— that 
as  he  was  travellav  hr  himself  duoogh  a 
fidd,  called  die  Cof-Moor,  whem  two  sloMt 
,  (sHed  limDevWs  Nitgi,  at  some 
om  eadi  other,  where  evil  qdrits 
an  wud  to  hamit  and  traoUe  {Mssengeis, 
he  was  thrown  over  the  hedge,  sm  was  ne- 
ver well  afterwaids.  Mr  W.  went  widi  a 
strong  fighting  mastiff  dog  with  him  $  but 
aoddwly  he  «w  another  mastiff  dog  oom- 
ing  towards  han.  He  thoofl^t  to  set  his 
own  do^  at  it ;  but  his  dog  seemed  to  be 
mnch  fingirtsned,  and  would  not  go  near  it 
Mr  W.  then  itomd  down  to  take  ap  a 
Ktomiuwi 


e  from  I 


nsicswe 
down  ha 


ratit;butsuidaily 
I  round  it,  so  that  he  could 
1  a  white  tail  and  a  while  snip 
j  and  «w  hb  teeth  siinnlng  at 
Mm;  he  dHB  knew  it  was  one  of  the  infernal 
dogs  of  hsil,  one  of  those  Und  of  dogs  agahiit 
whom  David  pnyvdi  m /»MiL  niL  Sa  *  De« 
liter  mj  soul  from  the  power  of  the  dog.' " 
■^  As  R.  A.  wui  going  to  LaugStim 
town  one  evaning,  on  some  busness,  it 
bong  late,  her  mother  dissuaded  her  from 
going,  tcfling  her  it  was  late,  and  that  die 
vronkl  be  benighted ;  likely  she  might  be 
ttnified  by  an  i^pparition,  which  was  both 
Been  and  heard  by  many,  and  1^  her  fkther 
among  others,  at  a  place  called  PaiU  y 
Mad^  which  was  a  pit  by  the  side  of  the 
laaeleaiing  to  Ltmgham,  filled  with  water, 
aad  not  ^pm  dry  in  the  summer.  However, 
sitt  semwd  not  to  be  afraid,  therefore  went 
to  Lawghonu  On  coming  back  before 
niaht,  (though  it  was  radier  dark)  she  pas- 
sed by  die  pkoe ;  but  not  without  thinking 
of  the  appadtkm.    But  being  a  little  be* 


wood  this  pit,  in  a  field  where  there  was  a 
atde  rill  of  water,  and  just  going  to  pass  it, 
having  one  foot  stretched  over  it,  and  look- 


ing befine  her,  she  saw  something  like  a 
gipit  dog  (one  of  the  dogs  of  hell)  coming 
towaidsher;  bong  within  ibur  or  five  yaids 
of  her,  it  stopped,  sat  down,  and  setup  sodi 
ft  socam,  so  honibk,  to  loud,  and  m 
Strang,  that  she  thought  the  eatth  moved 
under  her,  with  vdiich  she  fainted,  and  feU 
down.  She  did  not  awake  and  go  to  the 
nest  hotise,  which  was  butdie  lei^th  of  one 
field  from  the  place,  until  about  midnight ; 
havmg  one  foot  wet  m  die  liU  of  water 
which  she  was  going  to  pass  when  die  saw 
thei^pariikm.*' 

**  BcToie  the  light  of  die  ^ospd  prevailed, 
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dicre  were,  in  Carmarihetuhin  and  sito.. 
whoTB,  often  heard  before  burials,  what  by 
some  were  called  Caw  Amnm  (dogs  of  hell), 
by  others  Cva  bendUh  eu  Manmau  (dogs 
ofdiefriiies),  and  by  some  CwawyMr  (sky 
dogs).  The  nesicr  they  were  to  man,  tfaie 
less  their  voice  |rBB-4ike  that  of  onafi 
beetles ;  and  the  fiurther  the  louder :  and 
sometimes  like  the  voice  of  a  'great  hound 
aooading  among  them,  like  that  of  a  bkiod- 
hound— a  deep  boUow  voice." 

"  One  Thomas  Phillips  of  7Vd^  parish 
heard  thoee  spiritual  dogi,  and  the  great  dog 
soandiag  among  diem;  and  they  went  in  a 
way  winch  no  ootpoe  used  to  go ;  at  which  he 
as  he  new  r 


they  used  to  go  only 
in  the  way  in  which  the  corpee  was  to  gOb 
Not  long  after  a  woman  vmo  csnoe  from 
another  parish,  datt  died  at  Trekch^  was 
carriad  duit  wbj  to  her  own  parish  ^uidi 
to  be  buried,  m  the  way  in  wliidi  those 
spiritual  dogs  seemed  to  hunt** 

'*  An  acqiiaintjmnp  of  mine,  aman  perfect- 
ly firm  to  tell  the  truth,  being  out  at  nig^t, 
heard  a  hunting  in  the  air,  and  as  if  they 
overtook  someming  which  they  hunted  af- 
ter, and  being  evntsken  made  a  miiemble 
oy  among  than,  and  seemed  to  escape; 
bitt  overtoken  again,  made  the  i 


mal  m ;  and  again  escaped, 
after  tOl  out  of  hearing.'^ 


Y, ^Corpse  Candles. 

*•  About  die  ktter  end  of  the  Ifidi  century, 
and  die  begmning  of  the  17th,  diere  lived 
in  the  vauey  of  £&wy  FawTf  one  Walter 
John  Hany,  bekmging  to  the  people  called 
Quakeie,  a  hannless  honest  man,  and  by 
oceupadoB  a  farrier,  who  went  to  live  at 
Ty  yn  y  Fid^  in  diat  valley,  where  one 
Mofgan  Lewis,  a  weaver,  had  lived  before 
him,  and  after  his  death  had  appeared  to 
some  and  troubled  the  house.  One  night, 
Walter  bemg  bn  bed  with  his  wife,  and 
awake,  saw  a  light  come  up  stairs,  and  ex- 
pecting to  see  the  spectre,  and  being  some^ 
what  afraid,  though  he  was  naturally  a  very 
fearless  man,  strove  to  awake  his  wife  by 
pindiing  her,  but  could  not  awake  her; 
and  seeittg  the  spectre  inning  with  a  can- 
dle in  his  hand,  and  a  white  wocdlen  cap 
upon  his  head,  and  the  dress  he  always 
wore,  retolved  to  speak  to  him,  and  did 
when  he  came  near  the  bed,  and  said, 
Morgan  Lewis,  why  dost  diou  walk  this 
cardi?*  To  which  the  apnaridon  gravdy 
answered,  like  one  in  some  distress,  *  that  it 
was  becauw  of  some  bottoms  of  wool  which 
he  had  hid  m  the  wall  of  the  house,  which 
he  desired  him  to  take  away,  and  then  he 
Would  trouble  them  no  more.'  And  then 
Walter  said,  *  I  chaige  thee,  Morgan  Lewis, 
in  the  name  of  (Sod,  that  thou  trouble  my 
house  no  more  ;*  at  whidi  he  vanished  away, 
and  appeared  no  more." 

**  A  dergyman's  son  in  this  coun^,  but 
BOW  a  clergyman  himself  in  Enchma,  who 
tn  his  yonngsgr  days  was  somewhat  vidoos, 
SB 
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having  been  at  a  debaudi  one  nighty  and 
oozning  home  late  when  the  doon  were 
locked,  and  the  pe^le  in  bed«  feared  to 
disturb  them;  fearing  aleo  their  chiding 
and  expoitiilatioiis  abouthis  staying  so  late, 
went  to  the  servant,  who  depC  in  an  out 
room,  at  is  often  the  nipmer  in  this  coun- 
try. He  could  not  wake  the  servant*  but 
while  he  stood  over  him,  he  saw  a  small  light 
come  out  of  the  servant's  nostrils,  which  soon 
became  a  corptC'^^iuUe^  He  toUowed  it  out 
until  it  came  to  a  foot  bridge,  which  lay 
over  a  rivulet  of  water.  It  came  into  the 
gentleman's  head  to  raise  up  the  end  of  the 
foot  bridge  from  off  the  bank  whereon  it 
lay,  to  see  what  it  would  da  When  it 
came,  it  seemed  to  oftier  to  go  over,  but  did 
not  go,  as  if  loath  to  go  because  the  bridge 
was  displaced*  When  he  saw  that,  he  put 
the  bri^  in  its  phce,  and  stayed  to  see 
what  the  candie  would  do.  It  came  on  the 
bridge  when  it  was  replaced ;  but  when  it 
came  near  him,  it  struck  him,  as  it  were 
with  an  handkerdiief ;  but  the  efiect  was 
strong,  for  he  became  dead  upon  the  place, 
not  knowing  of  himself  a  long  time  before 
he  revived :  audi  ia  the  j^wet  of  the  spirits 
of  the  other  world,  and  it  is  ill  jesting  with 
them.  A  Sadduoee,  and  a  piuud  nucnler 
of  sfyparitions,  in  this  gentleman's  place 
now,  would  hare  a  pure  seasoning  for  his 
pastime.  'Tistzue,  these  gentlemen  have 
not  seen  the  corptC'Candlet  of  W^ales ;  but 
they  should  believe  the  numerous  and  ever- 
oontinuing  witnesses  of  it,  and  not  foolishly 
discredit  abundant  matters  of  fact,  attested 
by  honest  wise  men.  We  have  heard  of 
others,  who,  from  an  excess  of  natural  cour- 
age, or  beiJog  in  liquor,  have  endeavoured 
to  stop  the  corpse-candles,  and  have  been 
fltruck  down  upon  the  place ;  but  now  none 
offi-r  it,  being  deterred  by  a  few  former  ex- 
amples, related,  rememboed,  and  justly  be- 
lieved." 

^*  Joshua  Coslet,  a  man  of  sense  and 
knowledge,  told  me  of  several  corpse-can- 
dles he  Md  seen,  but  of  one  in  particular 
which  he  saw  in  a  lane,  called  Hed  Imlch 
y  gvynt  (Wind  gap  lane),  in  Landeilo 
Fawr  parish,  where  he  suddenly  met  a 
corpH-candle^  of  a  small  light  when  near 
him,  but  increasing  as  it  went  farther  from 
him.  He  could  easily  perceive  tliat  there 
was  some  dark  shadow  passmg  along  with 
the  candU  ;  but  he  was  afraid  to  look  ear- 
nestly imon  it  Not  long  after  a  burying 
passed  that  way.  He  tuJd  me,  that  it  is  the 
common  opinion,  doubtless  frOm  some  ex- 
perience or  it,  that  if  a  man  shoidd  wan- 
tonly strike  it,  he  should  be  struck  down 
by  it;  but  if  onetouches  it  unawares,  he  shall 
passon  unhurt  He  also  said,  that  some  dark 
shadow  of  a  man  carried  the  candle,  hold- 
ing it  between  his  three  fore  fingers  over 
against  his  face.  This  is  what  some  have 
seen,  who  had  the  courage  to  look  eamest- 
Ij*  Others  have  .seen  the  likeness  of  a  can- 
dle carried  in  a  skull.  There  is  nothing 
unreaaonaUe  at  unlftely  in  eitbec  of  these 
TepreiaititionB**' 
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**  One  William  John,  of  the  pniih  of 
Lanboydit  a  smith,  on  going  home  ooa 
night,  being  somewhat  drunk  and  bold  (it 
seems  too  boAd),  saw  one  of  the  cer/ise-can- 
dks  ;  he  went  out  of  hb  way  to  meet  wilfa 
it,  and  when  he  came  near  it,  he  saw  it  waa 
a  burying,  and  the  corpse  upon  the  bierv 
the  perfect  resemblance  of  a  woman  in  the 
neighbourhood  whom  he  knew,  holding  the 
caudle  between  her  fore  fingers,  who  diread- 
f ully  grinned  at  him ;  and  presently  he  waa 
struck  down  horn  his  horse,  where  he  re« 
mained  a  while,  and  was  ffl  a  long  time 
after  before  he  recovered.  This  was  before 
the  real  burying  of  the  woman.  His  fault, 
and  tbensfore  his  danger^  was  his  coming 
presumptuously  against  the  omuUie.— -Thb  is 
another  sensible  proof  of  the  apparition  and 
being  of  spirits.*' 

"  The  fbre-knowledge  of  those  corpse^ 
candle  spirits,  oonoeming  deaths  and  buruls, 
is  wonderful,  particular  as  the  following  in- 
stance will  shew: — One  Rees  Thomas,  a 
carpenter,  passing  thnmn^  a  pUce  caQed 
B/Uw  Edwstf  near  Cappd  Evsen^  by  night, 
heard  a  stir  coming  towards  him,  walking 
and  speaking ;  and  when  they  were  come  to 
him,  he  felt  as  if  some  person  put  their  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  and  saying  to  him,  SkffM 
hack  pajbda  yr  y'cA  c/i  wi  9L-<Dear  Rees,  how 
are  you)  ?  whidi  surprised  him  much,  for 
he  saw  nothing.  But  a  month  after,  pas»» 
ing  that  way,  he  met  a  burying  in  that 
very  place ;  and  a  woman  who  was  in  the 
company,  put  her  hand  upon  him  and  spoke 
exactly  the  same  words  to  him  that  the  in^ 
visible  spirit  had  spoken  to  him  befiore ;  at 
which  he  could  no  less  than  wonder.  Thie 
I  had  from  the  mouth  of  Mr  T.  I.  of  Tre* 
vack,  a  godlv  minister  of  the  gospeL" 

**  The  following  account  I  had  from  un- 
der the  hand  of  Mr  Morris  Griffith,  a  man 
truly  religious,  and  a  lively  preacher  of  the 
gospel  among  the  Baptists,  which  came  to 
pass  in  Pembrokeshire,  as  follows :— .WhcD 
I  kept  school  at  Pont-Faen  parish,  in  Peas- 
bn^ceshire,  as  I  was  coming  from  a  phee 
called  Tre-DavUh,  and  was  come  to  the  top 
of  the  hill,  I  saw  a  great  light  down  in  the 
valley,  which  I  wandered  at,  for  I  could  not 
imagine  what  it  meant  But  it  came  to  my 
mind  that  it  was  a  liffht  before  a  bur3^g, 
though  I  never  conld  believe  before  ^at 
there  was  such  a  thing.  The  lig^t  which  I 
saw  then  was  a  very  red  light,  and  it  stood 
still  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
way  which  went  towards  LofifircMlavddog 
church.  I  made  haste  to  the  other  side  of 
the  hill,  that  I  might' see  it  farther;  and 
from  thence  I  saw  it  go  along  to  the  church- 
yard, where  it  stood  still  for  a  little  time, 
and  entered  into  thegchurch :  I  stood  still, 
waiting  to  see  it  come  out,  and  it  was  nol 
long  before  it  came  out,  and  went  to  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  diurch-yard,  where  it  stood 
a  little  time,  and  then  vanished  out  of  my 
sight 

"  A  few  days  afterwards,  being  in  school 
with  the  children  about  noon,  I  heard  a 
gceat  noise  ovei  head,  as  if  the  tof  of  the 
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dtvwn;  I  went  to  tee  llie 
saRe^■lldlllefewMIlocUblg■llliM.  A  feir 
diys  efterwaris,  Mr  Higgen  of  Bfmi'FaemU 
eoodied.  When  the  eurpeater  came  to  fetch 
the  boerda  to  malBe  the  ooflbi,  which  were 
in  the  gurett  he  made  exactly  luch  a  stir 
in  haiwfag  the  faoaids  in  the  ganet,  as 
was  made  bcnnc  1^  some  ipirit«  who  Hxe- 
Jknew  die  deaA  that  was  to  come  to  pass. 
In  cvrying  the  bodytfv  the  giave«  the 
bwying  stood  iHiese  the  lig^t  stood  tor 
abottt  a  qaarter  of  an  hour,  because  there 
was  some  water  ooss  the  way,  and  the 
people  coold  not  bo  orer  it  witlxmt  wetting 
then  fbet«  theremre  they  were  ohlioed  to 
wait  till  those  that  had  boots  helped  them 
o?(hr.  The  child  was  buried  in  that  very 
spot  of  ground  in  the  cfaurch-yaid  where  I 
saw  the  Ught  stop  after  it  came  out  of  die 
dnirch.  This  is  what  I  can  boldly  tesdiy, 
hafing  seen  and  heard  what  I  rdate,— « 
thing  which  beftne  I  could  not  believie. 

MouuB  GRirriTH.** 
**  Some  hafo  been  so  hardy  as  to  lye 
down  by  the  wayside  where  the  ooipse-can- 
dle  passed,  that  they  may  see  what  passed ; 
fiv  mey  were  not  hurted  who  did  not  stand 
in  die  way.  Some  have  seen  the  resem- 
blance of  a  skuU  carrying  the  candle,  others 
the  shape  of  the  person  that  is  to  die,  carry- 
ing the  candle  bitween  its  fine  fingers,  hold- 
ing the  lidlit  befive  its  face.  Some  have 
nid  that  they  saw  the  sh^pe  of  those  who 
were  to  be  at  the  burying.  I  am  willing 
to  suspend  my  belief  of  this,  as  seeming  to 
be  extravagant,  though  their  foreboomg 
knowledge  of  mortality  appears  to  be  very 
woodcriiil  and  undeniable.*^ 

VI.— The  Kyhirraeth. 

'■  I  am  now  going  to  give  you  an  aeooont 
of  the  Kyhimieth,  a  doleftil  Ibrebodii^ 
noise  befine  death,  and  inquire  into  the 
cause  of  this,  and  of  the  appearance  of  the 
corpse-candln. 

**  D.  P.  of  Lan  y  Byther  naiish,  a  so- 
ber sensible  man,  and  careml  to  tell  the 
traA,  infenned  me,  that  in  the  beginning 
of  the  night,  his  wife  and  maid^eervant  be- 
ing tosether  in  the  house,  which  was  by  the 
waysioe,  they  heard  the  dolefpl  voice  of  the 
XyMrraeih  ;  and  when  it  came  over  against 
the  window,  it  pronounced  these  strange 
words,  of  no  signification  that  we  know  of— 
Wo(4ach,  Woolach  ;  and  sometime  after  a 
bojying  passed  that  wav.  I  oonfiess  a  word 
of  this  sound,  espedally  the  latter  pdrt  of 
the  kst  syDable  soundins  hi  Welsh  like  the 
twenty.third  letter  of  the  Greek  alphabet, 
at  least  as  they  pronounced  it  formerly  in 
die  sdiools,  pronounced  by  a  spirit  of  the 
night  near  at  hand,  with  a  disagreeable  hor- 
nd-sounding  voice,  was  very  tenible  and 
inqnesBive  upon  die  mind  and  memory. 
The  judicious  Joshua  Coslet,  who  lived  on 
that  side  of  the  river  T(wy  which  runs 
through  the  middle  of  CarmarthensMref 
where  the  K^kivcth  is  often  hend,  gave 
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me  the  foDowfaig  remarkaUo  aoeoont  of  it: 
—That  it  is  a  doleftil  disagreeable  sound, 
heard  before  the  deaths  of  many,  and  moot 
apt  to  be  heard  before  foul  weather :  the 
voice  reeemUes  die  gKoaning  of  sick  personi 
who  are  to  die— Jieard  at  first  at  a  dutanoe, 
then  comes  nearer,  and  the  last  near  at 
hand;  so  that  it  is  a  dinefold  warning  of 
death— the  kmg  of  tenors.  It  begins  strong, 
and  louder  than  a  sick  man  can  make ;  the 
second  cry  is  kiwer,  but  not  kss  doleftd, 
but  rather  more  so ;  die  dihd  yet  lower  and 
soft,  like  the  groaning  of  a  sick  man  almost 
ipent  and  dying ;  so  diat  a  person  wdl  re- 
membering the  voice,  and  coming  to  the 
sick  man's  bed  who  is  to  die,  shall  hear  his 
groans  exacdy  alike,  which  is  an  amasing 
evidence  of  die  spuits'  foreknowledge. 
Sometimes,  when  it  cries  very  loud,  it  bears 
a  resemblance  of  one  crying  who  is  troubled 
with  a  stitch.  If  it  meets  any  hinderance  in 
tiie  wav,  it  seems  to  groan  louder.  It  is, 
or  hath  been,  very  common  in  the  three 
commots  of  YHU-Cenku  A  commot  is  a 
nortkin  of  around  less  than  a  canttref,  or  a 
hundred ;  for  three  commots  make  up  the 
hundred  of  VHiMmCetrim^  which  extends  ftom 
the  sea  as  for  as  LandUo^Fawr  $  containing 
twelve  parishes,  viz.  LamdUo^Famr,  Betimt, 
Lanedi,  Lammm^  CyimeH^  Langetikh,  Pen- 
fre^  Lanartfuuy,  LangyHdehm,  jv.  whick 
lie  on  the  south-east  ride  of  die  river  TVnuy, 
where  sometime  past  it  cried  and  groaned 
before  the  death  or  every  person,  as  mr  in* 
formant  thought,  who  lived  that  ride  of  the 
conn^.  It  sounded  before  the  death  oC 
persons  who  were  bom  in  these  parishes  and 
died  dsewhere.  Sometimes  tne  voice  is 
heard  kmg  before  dnth,  yet  three  quarters 
of  a  year  is  the  longest  time  before  hand. 
But  it  must  be  a  common  thinff  indeed,  aa 
it  came  to  be  a  common  thingfor  people  to 
my,  by  way  of  reproach,  to  a  peraon  mak- 
ing a  msaipeeable  noise.  Oh  V  KyMrraeth  f 
and  sometmies  to  children  crjring  and  groan- 
ing Mnrpaeona  We. " 

The  Pariah  of  Maehem. Am  J.  W. 

James  was  gmng  towards  Bedwa$^  with  a 
young  woman  (idiom  he  pretended  to  court) 
towards  Riacoy  and  befom  they  came  oppo- 
site Mtuhem  Sitt^  diey  saw,  on  the  east 
side  of  it,  fodng  the  parish  of  iii«M,  the 
resembhmoe  of  a  boy  going  before  them  ; 
and  while  thc^  were  kxwinff  at  it,  they  sasr 
it  put  its  heaa  between  its  legh  and  trana- 
fonninff  Itsdf  hito  a  ball  of  £e,  rolling  to* 
wards  die  top  of  the  hill ;  it  being  as  easy 
for  a  spirit  to  go  up  as  to  come  down.  Pke- 
senUy  after  they  heard-  the  jingling  sound 
of  iron,  with  which  they  «w  many  hDrses 
drawing  a  load ;  they  went  beyond  Pont  y 
Meitter  Bridge^  and  then  turned  to  a  cross 
kme  leading  towards  a  house  where  there 
was  a  man  laying  dead.  When  they  went, 
a  litde  forther,  Siey  saw  the  earth  cleaving 
and  opening,  and  out  of  it  came  a  pillar  S 
fire,  which,  waving  in  the  air,  singed  the 
young  woman's  himdkcrchief  of  a  yellow 
eohnir,  whirii  could  never  be  waabed  out* 
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bot  oontiRiied  M  long  as  toy  of  the 
handkcrdlief  renaincd.  The  man  altor- 
vaids  Mrioinly  eonfeand,  that  it  was  bit  in- 
tentiott  t»  debaudi  Iba  vouDg  woman  in  his 
joumcT,  hut  this  dveadful  sight  prerenled 
his  evil  intaition.V 

••  Walter  Watkins  of  Nemihy  in  the 
farish  of  lAMddeiip,  m  the  county  of  Btv- 
cof^  beiog  at  aohool  at  CarmarAen,  and  as 
he  and  some  other  scbolaia,  wlo  lodged  in 
the  same  house  widi  him,  wete  phtying  hall 
by  the  house,  late  in  the  evening,  fasMd  the 
dimal  mounifiil  noise  of  the  Kphirraeth 
very  near  them,  but  could  see  nothhig  which 
was  very  ahackiag  to  hear.  Though  these 
sort  of  men  are  inciedulous  cnou^,  yet 
they  were  soon  persuaded  that  it  was  the 
voke  of  neither  man  nor  beast,  but  of  some 
spirit,  whidi  made  them  leave  their  pby 
and  run  into  the  house.  Not  long  after,  a 
man  who  lived  near  the  house  died.  This 
hind  of  noise  is  ahvays  heaid  before  some 
person's  death. 

**  The  woman  of  the  house  where  these 
scholais  bdscd,  related  to  them  many  such 
accounts,  which  they  heard  with  contempt 
and  xidicule,  believing  nothing  of  what  she 
said.  One  mominff  they  asked  her,  spat- 
ing^y,  whatshe  had  seen  or  heard  of  a  spirit 
that  night  ?  She  readily  answered,  that  she 
Jbeard  aspizit  come  to  the  door,  and 
by  her  while  she  sat  by  the  fire,  it 
to  walk  into  a  room  where  a  ock  man  was, 
and  after  some  time  I  heard  it  coming  bade, 
and  as  if  it  fell  down  in  a  faint  and  wis 
rused  vsf  apnn.  Soon  after  the  sick  man 
nae  np,  thmlma  he  was  able  to  walk,  came 
into  the  mom  wboe  the  woman  heard  the 
ftll,  and  fell  down  dead  in  that  veir  part  of 
the  room  whctc  die  s^t  made  me  same 
kind  of  stir  which  hb  fidl  made,  and  was 
made  1^  diose  tliat  saiaed  him  up." 

**  In  MomtgmnerptMre^m^'Bdwwxd  Lloyd, 
in  the  nansh  of  Lanryrig,  hanm  very  ill, 
those  that  were  with  mm  neard  the  voice  of 
some  peison  very  near  them ;  they  looked 
about  the  house,  but  couU  see  no  person ; 
the  voice  seemed  to  be  in  the  room  where 
diey  woe.  Soco  after  they  heard  these 
wonb,  by  eomething  unseen,  Ymae  Ntn* 
Inn  yTyyn  eracdo  (the  uppermost  beam 
of  the  house  crackelh) ;  soon  after,  Pe  dorr 
yn  y  man  (k  will  presently  break) ;  dicn 
they  bend  the  same  voice  say,  Dymtfyyn 
toni  (there  it  breaks):  he  died  that  mo. 
mcnt,  which  much  aiftcted  the  company." 

**  A  woman  in  Cammrthen  town,  pro* 
tested  to  Mr  Chnles  Winter,  of  the  pnish 
of  BedwOky  (who  was  then  at  the  academy, 
and  since  became  a  preacher  of  the  gospel), 
that  die  heard  like  the  sound  of  a  company, 
as  it  were  a  bnrying  coming  up  ftom  a  li. 
▼er,  and  presennr  as  it  wese  the  sound  of  a 
cart  cvmmg  another  way  to  meet  the  com- 
pany ;  and  the  cart  seemed  to  slop  while 
the  company  went  by,  and  then  went  on. 
Soon  after  a  dead  coipen  was  bmoght  ftom 
the  river  ftom  one  of  the  vessels,  and  a  cart 
met  the  bmying,  and  stopped  ifll  the  com* 
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pony  passed  by,   oietly 
heard.    Mr  W.  was  no  nuu 


man  to  tcU  an  un- 
truth, an^  the  woman  no  self-interest  to 
serve  by  telling  an  untruth.  The  wonder 
is,  how  these  spirits  can  w  particularly  for- 
show  thingB  to  come.  Either  their  know- 
ledge of  future  things  near  at  hand  must  be 
vciy  great,  or  thejr  must  have  a  great  in- 
flnence  to  aooompush  thmgs  as  foscshown. 
Be  it  either  wayn^  thing  is  wondoful  1 
of  the  very  minute  and  particular  know- 
ledne  of  these  spoUs  in  the  manner  of  death 
and  burials.'* 

The  reader  wiU  be  at  no  loss  to 
peroeiye  the  resemblanoe  of  the  above 
Bupentitions  to  those  of  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland.  The  same  book  contains 
a  great  variety  of  miscellaneous  Aoriea 
about  the  devil^  balls  of  fire,  &c  but 
I  have  sent  you  all  the  passages  that 
appeared  to  me  worthy  of  tnuiscrip« 
tioQ.  If  this  communication  be  ac- 
ceptable, you  shall  hear  fVom  me  again 
ere  long.  T.  P.  C. 

Bristol,  May  4>M. 


LETTER   FaOH  Z.  TO  1,EI0|1   HUKT, 
XING  OF  THE  COCKNEYS. 

SIRE, 

Your  Majestjr,  the  King  of  the  Cock- 
ne^,  having  signified  your  royal  reso- 
lution to  preserve  an  inviolable  silence 
towards  me,  the  unfortunate  Z.,  who 
am  said  to  ''  think  the  green  leayes 
black,"  and  to  be  ''  ignorant  of  all 
noUe  theories,"  (I  re&r  your  Majesty 
to  one  of  your  late  edicts  in  the  Cock- 
ney Court-gazette,)  I  shall,  notwith- 
stuiding,  as  it  b^mes  a  good  and 
faidiful  sulgect  to  do,  continue  to  pay 
a  little  furUier  homage  to  your  Ma- 
jesty ;  and  I  therefore  now  seek^  with 
a  fitting  tribute,  once  mare  to  approadi 
yo«ir  throne.  In  the  first  place,  thcn> 
1  humbly  suggest,  that  you  give  your- 
self too  many  of  those  regsl  airs  so 
natural  to  a  crovnied  head,  and  that 
you  conduct  yourself,  at  your  court  at 
Lisson  Grove^  with  a  stateliness  and 
hauteur  that  may  be  considered,  by 
the  youthful  nomlity  of  Cockaigne,  a 
perfect  model  of  monarchical  dignity, 
but  is,  in  ihct,  risibly  chaiacteristic  of 
your  plebeian  origin  and  education. 
Y  our  Mtjesty  is  also  subject  to  un- 
seemly fits  of  passion,  which  you  tiv 
to  smile  oflTbeiore  your  courtiers  with 
an  aspect  alarmingly  ghastly ;  yet,  on 
the  whole,  your  personal  appearance, 
which'  with  wincing  soreness  you  ao- 
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auedmeof  hayiittCixieatiirad,  is  not 
uDoaplivatiiig.  Wbat  idth  your  *'  irj 
crown"  "  shed  nodding  oyer  bota 
eyes/'  as.  il  ma  fixed  there  by  the 
ddicftte  hsnd  of  .young  Mister  iests^ 
—what  with  "  your  rme  locks  and 
Mr  light  limbs/  and  the  ''  yellow 
bveedies"  celebrated  by  me  in  ray 
first  address,  and  which,  to  better 
eyes  than  mine,  may,  for  any  thii^  I 
Imow, ''  seem  sky-blue  scarlet,"— your 
Majesty  must  be  a  most  finrmidable 
personage  to  the  Maids  of  Honour 
about  court;  and  audi  bodily  ae« 
oonplishments  and  attractions  are 
quite  sufficient  to  juati^  that  harm* 
torn  personal  ranity  which  '*  die  many 
men  so  beautifnl"  have  in  general  ex^ 
hibited,  whether  fiite  have  kept  them, 
throughout  life,  in  a  iiriTate  station, 
or  elevaled  them,  like  Leigh  Hunt,  to 
a  throne. 

Tkat  I  may  not  £k1  myself  too 
much  conatiBUied,  however,  by  this 
image  of  royalty  regularly  carried  on 
throughout,  I  propose  now  to  address 
you  sometiroes  as  plain  Leigh  JEiunt, 
sometimea  as  the^editor  of  the  Exa- 
miner newmper,  sometimes  as  the 
author  of  the  incestuous  *'  Story  of 
Mimmi,"  sometimes  as  the  gatherer  of 
^  Forage"  and  ''  Green-woods,"  and 
sooKBtunes  as  the  potent  and  august 
King  of  the  Codoieys.  And  if,  in 
loUowii^  out  this  method,  I  occasional 
ally  depart  from  that  jespectfrd  Ian- 

r;e  whidi  the  vulgar  pr^udices  of 
jgnonnt  may  tUnk  doe  to  ma- 
jesty, I  hope  that  the  Cockney  Kiug 
will  extend  to  me  his  gradoss  pardon, 
while  he  calls  to  mind  his  own  vouth- 
Ibl  impnidenoeB  in  that  sort,  and  those 
many  melancholy  prison  hours,  when 
he  sought  to  beguile  the  punishment 
Inflicted  on  him  for  the  outrage  he 
hsd  committed  against  his  sovereign, 
by  the  whiter  «f  that  Italian  Muse 
vW  '*  visited  his  slumbers  nightly," 
mid  breathed  into  his  ear  all  the  ago- 
nies and  aU  the  tranq[»rts  of  an  in-i. 
oestuous  passion. 

It  appears  then  that  ]m>u,  Leigh 
Huntt  alWr  ten  years'  unintermitted 
abuse  of  your  sovereign  and  of  the 

Svemmeat  of  your  osuntry,  and  afler 
t  publication  of  many  hundred  libek, 
both  of  a  public  and  private  kind,  have 
suddenly  fallen  into  convulsions  at 
the  first  frown  of  a  *'  poor  creature," 
whom,  nevertheless^  you  pretend  to 
despise;  and  after  having  lain  in  a 
apeechlMB  state  for  some  wei^ks,  .you 
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have  awaked  raving,  and  subjeet  to  un- 
couth peals  of  hysterical  and  sardonic 
laughter.  That  devw  actress,  Mrs 
Bartley,  could  not  have  recited  C(d. 
lina's  Ode  to  the  Passions  witb  cpeater 
variety  of  action  and  sesdciuadon, 
with  more  "  whisks  and  wbirrings" 
of  fi^nzied  emotion,  than  did  Leigh 
Hunt  peruse  my  Critiaue.  Anger,  pity, 
fear,  and  revenge,  alternate^  ruled 
that  royal  bosom, 

**  Ezoltii^,  trembling,  nging,  fiuntiiig, 
PosMfls'd  beymid  the  Muse's  paintiDg.'* 

What  a  fine  subject  for  a  series  of 
pictures  !  "  Collins's  Ode  to  the  Pas- 
sions, illustrated  by  a  series  of  views 
of  Leigh  Hunt  in  appropriate  costume. 
Engraved  by  Landseer,  from  the  ori- 
ginal paintings  by  R.  Haydon ;"  with 
this  motto, 
BliUo  habet  onatus,  mUte  deoenter  habet. 

These  you  might  have  framed,  and  , 
hung  up  m  that  magnificent  chamber  j 
of  yours  at  Lisson  Grove,  where,  ami- 
abfe  but  infiituated  bardling.  Mister* 
John  Keats,  slept  on  the  night  ndien 
he  composed  his  famous  Cockney  Poem 
in  honour  of 

*<  Him  of  the  rose,  the  violet,  and  tfae^i^riiiff. 
The  social  smile,  the  chain  fitr  &eedof^t 
sake,'' 

and  other  mighty  masters  of  the  lyre, 
that  often  as  vou  are  sickened  with 
the  follies  uid  sins  of  mankind,  (a 
complaint  to  which,  you  weekly  inform 
xa,  you  are  lamentably  subject,  as  wdl 
as  to  bad  headaches,  proceeding  from 
bile  and  indigestion,)  you  may  widi- 
draw  to  the  holy  contemplation  of 
your  own  divine  perfections,  and  there 
"  perk  up  with  timid  mouth"  *'  asd 
lamping  eyes,"  (so  you  have  It)  upon 
what  to  you  is  dearer  and  more  glo- 
rious than  all  created  things  b^des^ 
till  you  become  absorbed  in  your  own 
identity, — motionless,  mighty,  and 
magnificent,  in  the  pure  calm  of  Cock- 
neyisnu 

Does  vour  Migesty  remiember,  how,, 
during  tne  paroxvsms  of  your  passion/ 
you  kept  fearfUlly  crying  out  for  Z.f 
Nothing  would  pacify  you  but  the  ap- 
pearance of  that  gentleman^  A  mes- 
sage was  accordln^y  sent  to  him,  and, 
bong  a  good-natured  man,  he  was 
about  to  visit  the  patient,  when,  aU  at 
once,  you  "  stayed  your  hand,  and 
changed  yoiu-  measure,"  and  threaten- 
ed the  very  person  whom,  in  the  same 
breath,  youluul  invited  to  visit  yov,with 
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aU  the  terrors  of  the  law,  if  he  should 
venture  to  set  foot  witl^n  the  Cock« 
ney  Kuig^s  dominions.  Not  wishing 
to  he  brought  into  any  unnecessary 
trouble  by  a  lunatic,  I  contented  my- 
self with  quoting  the  following  rhymes^ 
which  you  may  find  in  Cambden : 

«•  Were  I  in  my  castle  of  Bungay, 
Beside  the  river  of  Wa^eney,  • 
I  woidd  ne  cne  for  the  King  of  Cockney.'* 
In  spite  and  in  pity  of  your  wild  yeUs 
of  Coward!  Coward!^'  lam,  at  this 
present  moment,  writing  incog.    And 
I  purpose  doing  so,  till  it  may  suit  my 
own  convenience  to  affront,  '^  in  ang- 
ry parle,"    the  offended   majesty  of 
Lisson  Grove.    But,  meanwhile,  let 
me  open  your  eyes,  if  possible,  to  the 
foolishness  of  this  expression — *^  Cow- 
ard." 

You,  Leigh  Hunt,  allow  your  rage  . 
and  conscious  guilt  ((br  you  know  that 
Rimini  is  an  incestuous  poem)  to 
driye  you  into  the.stupid^t  incon- 
sistency of  speech.  You  tell  us  that 
you  are  answerable  for  every  thii^ 
m  your  inflammatory  and  unprinci- 
pled newspaper,  and  that  therefore 
every  man  who  writes  against  you, 
ought  to  givd  his  name  to  the  pub- 
lic. There  is  no  logic  in  this — ^it  is 
a  non-sequitur.  You  may  unblush- 
ingly  expose  yourself  and  your  name 
to  tne  scorn  and  disgust  of  the  wise 
and  the  good — you  may  endeavour  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  civil  society  and 
of  social  life — ^you  may,  as  you  have 
often  done  in  prose,  eulogise  prosti- 
tutes and  kept-mistresses,  and  sneer 
at  that  dull  thing  a  wife— you  may, 
as  you  have  done  in  something  that  is 
not  prose,  hold  up  to  the  love,  and 
pity,  and  admiration,  and  worsldp  of 
▼iigins,  the  incestuous  and  adulterous 
wretch,  who  took  to  her  polluted  em- 
braces her  husband's  brother,  for  no 
other  cause  than  because  he  was  a 
handsome  man,  and  '*  more  light- 
somely  dropt  in  his  lordly  back"-~ 
you  may,  as  you  have  done,  abet  mur- 
der and  assassination,  by  blaming  the 
general  principle,  and  yet  applauding 
or  extenuating  each  particular  in- 
stance of  itr— and  to  ail  these  enor- 
mities you  may  affix,  with  an  im- 
perial flourish,  the  sign-manual  of 
Leigh  Hunt—- C:!'.  But  is  that  any 
reason  why  Z.,  or  any  other  man, 
should  Toluntarily  offbr  himself  to  the 
filthy  abuse  of  a  crew  of  Jacobins  and 
incendiaries  ?  How  can  courage  or 
cowardice  be  in  any  way  shewn,  by 
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concealing  or  avofmng  one's  adf  to  he 
the  castigator  of  your  wicked  and  per« 
nidous  tele  of  incest  ?  To  fear  Leigh 
Hunt,  is  beyond  thepower  of  human  ti« 
midlty.  But  while  I  despise  youand  your 
noisy  impotence,  I  choose  fVeedom  mm 
the  molestetion  of  your  abuse.  Yoa 
are  the  coward.  You  bawled  upon  a 
man,  who,  yoi^  clearly  saw,  held  yoa 
in  derision,  to  offer  himself  to  the  com* 
bat.  You  are  like  some  puny  drunk* 
ard  at  a  village-wake,  '^  shewing  fight " 
to  a  sober  man ;  and,  in  the  midst  of 
all  his  vapouring,  well  aware,  firsts 
that  the  muscular  object  of  his  sla- 
vering curses  would  be  satisfied  with 
merefy  holding  up  his  fist ;  and,  se- 
condly, that  his  own  gang  would  pre- 
vent him  firom  fighting,  and  were  hi« 
challenge  accept^,  cry  out  fi>r  a  con- 
steble. 

*•  Then  see  what  thoult  do : 

Woul't  weep  ?   woul't  fight  ?  woal*t 

fitft  ?  woul't  tear  thyself? 
Woul*t  drink  up  easil  ?  eat  a  crocodile  ? 

I'LL  DO'T." 

In  ihe  midst  of  your  Airy,  yoa 
would  fidn  be  jocular.  You  tell  me 
that  I  think  the  ''  green  leaves  black," 
and  am  ignorant  of  **  all  noble  Aeo- 
ries."  Truly  if  I  were  to  form  my 
opinion  of  ''leaves"  from  your  system 
of  "  Foliage,"  I  should  have  singular 
notions  both  of  their  shape  and  coin 
our.  A  tree  in  the  hands  of  Leigh 
Hunt  is  a  very  odd  afflur.  No  such 
tree  as  he  is  in  the  habit  of  describing 
crows  in  the  British  isles ;  nor  is  any 
description  of  it  to  be  found  in  £ye- 
lyn's  Silvt.  I  am  sorry  it  is  not  in 
my  power  to  admire  what  I  nerer  saw; 
But  how  is  this  my  insensibility  to 
the  colour  of  leaves,  or  radier  the  dis- 
eased state  of  my  optical  nerves,  con« 
nected  with  that  hatred  and  disgust 
which  I,  in  common  with  every  hodj 
else,  entertain  for  indecent  and  im- 
moral compositions  in  verse,  more  par« 
ticularly  the  "  Story  of  Rimini  ?"  And 
can  it  indeed  be,  tnat  no  one  can  ad- 
mire, or  even  see,  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture, without  also  admiring  that  most 
artificial  of  all  objects,  Mr  Leigh 
HuntP 

With  respect  to  my  ignorance  "  of 
all  noble  theories,"  there  again  breaks 
forth  the  vanity  of  the  Cockney  King. 
You  think  that  "  all  noble  theori^ 
are  contained  in  your  own  writings— 
for  of  those  alone  did  I  roeak.  And  I 
presume,  that  the  ''ideal  beauty  of ''all 
those  noble  theories"  is  to  lie  fimnd 
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in  the  **  Story  of  Rimini."  NoUe 
^  those  theories  are,  let  me  hope  that 
they  may  never  be  carried  into  prac- 
tioe.  Let  me  hope  that  wives  may 
oonttnne  to  love  their  husbands,  and 
to  remain  ftithfiil  to  their  bed,  though 
they  may  chance  to  see  finer  men  at 
dnu^  and  market, — that  a  holier 
power  guards  the  sanctity  of  the  mar- 
riage-conch, than  whim,fiuicy,caprice« 
pS8si<m,  and  shameless  desire, — that 
esEecration  and  hatred  shall  fbr  ever 
pursue  the  memory  of  the  imprincipled 
adnltress,-— thatiostead  (KPflowersbeuog 
qsinkled,  and  annual  hymns  chaunted 
over  the  mingled  dust  of  incestuous 
paramours,  weeds  may  grow  there, 
and  toads  undisturbed  engender;  and 
diat  all  low-minded  and  paltry  men, 
who,  in  fiilly,  or  in  wickedness,  shall 
seek,  like  Leigh  Hunt,  to  versify  vice 
into  virtue,  may  meet  with  some  just 
infliction,  as  severe  as  that  which  makes 
him  at  this  moment  to  wince»  wail,  and 
tremble,  and  in  his  heart  to  fed  dl 
the  a^fonies  of  remorse,  without  the 
softening  of  repentance,  at  having  de- 
dicated to  a  licentious  muse  the  pii- 
aon-honrs  that  were  doomed  to  be 
the  punishment  of  his  sedition. 

that  Lei^h  Hunt  now 
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man  being  gainst  another,  and  oon« 
dudes  with  a  threat  of  assassination, 
dther  idiotically  unmeaning,  or  sa- 
vagdy  wicked.  Prince  John  is  in  high 
glee  at  the  sarcasms  of  this  lurking  as- 
ssssin  ;  he  delights  to  think  that  Mr 
Cannine  allowed  himself  to  be  di»« 
turbed  by  them ;  a  single  llng^^^^Hfd 
expression  of  an  animated  orator,  du« 
xii^;^  the  warmth  of  discussion,  is  judg<« 
ed  b3f  hkn  worthy  of  death  and  a  con- 
juration of  murderers;  fortibbesakeof 
one  word,  an  aooompliahed  gentleman, 
rhetorician,  scholar,  and  poet,  oug^, 
according  to  this  moralist,  to  be  out- 
lawed mm  human  sodety,  and  denied 
the  common  attributes  of  a  human 
bdn^ ;  and,  at  the  fended  idea  of  his 
humiliation,  a  shout  is  raised  l^  the 
royal  brothers,  that  shakes  the  wholo 
kingdom  of  Cockney,  feom  Lisson 
Grove  to  No  18,  Catherine  Street, 
Strand. 

Your  Migesty  seems  to  be  sensible 
of  the  extraordinary  style  of  your  roy- 
al edicts,  and  ^ou  seek  to  preserve 
your  own  consistency  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Prince  John.  How  hard  the  hearts 
of  kings!  There,  alas,  generosity  is 
nottobefeund.  You,  forsooth,  think, 
that  the  author  of  the  letter  to  Mr 


But  it 
denies  havinf(  had  any  thmg  to  do  with    Canning   ought   to    come   forward; 
these  pot-vahant  denunciations  of  ven-  'though  you  also  think,  that  he  may 


geanoe  against  Z.  You  sat  atill  and 
aQent, 

*'  As  the  female  dove. 
Or  ere  her  gdden  eoupielB  aie  dltdosed,'' 

You  itfe  still  "  he  of  the  rose  and  the 
violet," 

**  A  fed  of  sweetncti,  criipiiaB,  eaae, 
Compouiid  of  lordy  wnaHncwfi." 

But  your  brother,  who  appears  to  be 
the  drudge  at  the  printing-office  in 
town,  while  your  M^esty  reddes  at 
Hampatead,  was,  you  say,  the  oracle 
on  that  occasion.  Really  the  Kin^;  of 
the  Cockneys  must  himsdf  be  sensible 
ofthe  imprudence  of  Prince  John.  thsLt 
unhappy  prince  must  needs  have  two 
separate  rradings  ot*  his  creed.  He  calls 
upon  Z.  to  come  forward  with  his 
name,  and  dedares  him  to  be  a  cowaid 
fer  withholding  it,  though  all  thatZ. 
did  was  to  expose  the  wickedness  of 
an  immoral  poem.  By  and  by  the 
Examiner  publishes,  with  high  praise 
and  commendation,  a  letter  to  Mr 
Canning,  which,  whatever  may  be  its 
character  as  a  literary  oompodtion,  is, 
beyond  doubt,  the  most  malignant  and 
fieodish  curse  ever  uttered  by  one  hu- 


have  goA  reason  fer  not  doing  so;  and 
with  these  dashing  opinions  of  your 
own,  you  give  your  royal  brother  a 
sort  of  awriirard  lecture  on  bis  absurd 
and  contending  prindples.  But  still 
you  admire  the  author  of  the  letter — 
hint  that  he  is  your  firiend— and  the 
firiend  of  man — talk  of  enduring  **  pe- 
trefiiction"  before  you  disdose  Im  name 
— ^breathe  not  a  syllable  of  displeasure 
with  his  ferodty  and  avowed  deter- 
mination, under  supposeable  drcum- 
stances,  to  commit  murder — and  de- 
light in  the  universal  odium  against 
Mr  Canning,  whidi,  according  to  you, 
his  atrodous  epistle  has  exdt^ 

Prince  John  can  have  no  hopes  of 
the  succession,  for  you  have  oftoi  told 
the  world,  that  your  throne  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  numerous  progeny,  but 
you  ought  to  drill  him  into  the  anpear- 
anoe  of  consistency  with  himself  and 
his  elder  brother ;  so  that  he  may  not 
drive  you  into  the  necesdty  of  again 
speaking  of  the  "  poor  creature  whom 
you  last  week  dismissed;"  as  if  Z. 
could  be  ssid  to  be  dismissed  flrom  a 
mind  which  his  imsRe  for  ever  haunts 
like  an  avenging  shadow,  and  from 
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whicb  it  wringp  out  delirious  and  j^t:^ 
nooAte  outcries  at  the  very  momeiit 
when  you  are  lauding  your  coolness 
and  magnanimitr. 

And  now,  berare  parting  with  you 
for  a  months  allow  me  to  return  you 
my  best  dianJcs^  for  the  very  kind  and 
GOndracending  permission  which,  in  a 
late  Number  of  the  Examiner^  you 
gave  me  to  come  forward  and  avow 
myself.  This  was  more  thai  kind — 
it  was  generous.  I  need  fear  nothing 
from  you — ao  you  infimn  me.  But  it 
would  seem  as  if  there  were  some 
other  formidable  Champion  into  whose 
hands  you  would  wish  slyly  to  deliver 
me.  Of  him,  as  of  you^  my  contempt 
is  perfect.  As  you  got  him  to  praise 
you  and  your  verses  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  so  may  you  get  him  at  small 
cost  to  defend  you  in  a  Sunday  News- 
paper. But  let  him  have  a  cooling 
draught  before  he  enters  the  lists.  I 
observed  him  lately  breaking  all  the 
kws  of  chivalry,  by  using  foul  lan<* 
guage  to  some  humble  squire  who  had 
i^ied  a  pimple  on  his  nose.  Give  him 
a  visor  and  send  him  forth  to  the  baU 
tie.  Choose  for  his  ahield-bearer  the 
flower  of  the  Cockney  youth.  Have 
warm  possets  and  salves  ready  against 
his  return  ftom  the  combat,  and  one 
or  two  of  your  own  *'  Nepheliads  "* 
to  bring  some  ''  bubbling  freshness" 
to  his  green  wounds.  Let  this  man 
of  steefcome  at  his  leisure.  Yoa 
at  least  are  disposed  of!  True  that 
you  called  out  *'  a  foul  blow/'  but  it 
has  been  decided  against  you  by  im* 
partial  umpires,  and  it  is  evident  that 
you  have  not  weighed  your  metal 
before  you  rushed  into  the  battle. 
Your  imprudence  has  been  great ;  had 
it  not  been  the  ofispring  Si  so  much 
conceit  I  should  have  disdained  to 
punish  it.  The  die  is  cast.  It  is  now 
too  late  to  talk  of  retreating. 

And  now,  for  the  present,  I  know  not 
that  I  have  much  more  to  add.  That 
you  have  been  irritated  to  a  state  of 
lunacy  by  my  Critiques  on  the  Cock- 
ney School  of  Poetry,  of  which  you 
are  the  founder,  is  proved  by  your 
raving  and  incoherent  denials.  You, 
who  have  libelled  so  many  men,  ought 
not  to  have  considered  yourself -sacred 
from  the  hand  of  vengeance.  Above 
all  persons  living,  you,  the  Editor  of 
the  Examiner,  who  have  so  often  run 
a  mvck,  stabbing  men,  women,  and 
children,  should,  if  unable  to  defend 
yourself  when  the  avenger  came,  have 
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had  the  sense  and  fortitode  at  leart 
to  endure  punishment  with  decent 
composure.  But  your  whole  mind 
seems  to  be  one  universal  sore  of  vani« 
ty,  and  the  pinch  of  a  finger  and 
tnumb  causes  you  to  shriek  out,  as  if 

Cwere  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  to 
t  into  insane  invectives  wltib  the 
very  avowal  of  silence  on  your  pale 
quivering  lips.  Silent  you  cannot  re* 
main;  and  when  you  speak  out  agsinat 
me,  what  is  it  yoa  say?  No&ing. 
Your  abilities,  which  on  some  sniigectB 
are  considerable,  then  utterly  desert 
you;  and  instead  of  ronsiog  your* 
self  f^om  your  lair,  like  some  noble 
beast  when  attacked  by  the  hunter, 
you  roll  yoursdif  round  like  a  side 
hedge«hog,  that  has  crawled  out  into 
the  ^'  crisp"  gravel  walk  round  your 
box  at  Hampstead,  and  oppose  only 
the  feeble  prickles  of  your  hunch'd-iq» 
back  to  the  kicks  of  one  who  wishes 
less  to  hurt  yon,  than  to  drive  you  in* 
to  your  den. 

The  question  at  issue  between  Leigk 
Hunt  and  Z.  is  not  to  be  decided  by 
raving  on  your  side,  or  contempt  on 
mine.  It  is  to  be  decided  by  tluit 
portion  of  the  public  who  have  read 
your  works,  and,  if  need  be,  the 
charges  I  have  lm)ught  i^;ainst  them. 
You  alone,  of  all  the  writers  in  verse 
of  the  present  day,  of  any  pretensions, 
real  or  imaginary,  to  the  character  of 
poet,  have  been  the  secret  and  invidi- 
ous foe  of  virtue.  No  woman  who 
has  not  either  lost  her  chastity,  or  js  de* 
sirous  of  losing  it,  ever  read  "  The  Story 
of  Rimini"  without  the  flushings  of 
shame  and  8elf-*reproach.  A  brothet 
would  tear  it  indignantly  from  a  as- 
ter's hand,  and  the  husbsnd  who  saw 
his  wife's  eyes  resting  on  it  with  any 
other  ei^ression  than  of  contempt  or 
dipgust,  would  have  reason  to  look 
wiu  perplexing  agony  on  the  coun« 
tenances  of  his  children.  * 

You  may,  henceforth,  endeavour  to 
remain  silent,  and  it  may  be  well  ftr 
you  that  you  do  so.  But  I  shall  heie- 
after  have  much  to  say  to  you.  Your 
vulgar  vanity,  your  audacious  ano- 
gance,  your  conceited  coxcombry, 
your  ignorant  pedantrjr, — all  the  man- 
ifold sins  and  iniquities  of  Cockney- 
ism  lie  spread  before  me  as  in  a 
map ;  and  I  will  not  part  with  your 
Majesty  till  I  have  shewn  your  crown, 
which  you  imagine  is  formed  of  dia- 
monds and  peans,  to  be  wholly  com- 
posed of  paste  and  parchment,  and 
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^UuBi-beads ;  your  robes  to  be  wortli- 
JesB  as  old  rags  from  St  Giles' ;  your 
sceptre  to  be  a  nollow-liearted  and  sap- 
less broom-sticky  which  no  hawker 
eoold  Tend  without  dishonesty;  and 
your  throne  itself,  though  guttering 
with  gew-gaws,  to  be  no  better  than  a 
brok^armed  kitchen-chab^  and  wor- 
thy to  be  the  seat  of  that  "  Washer- 
woman," whose  charms  you,  in  the 
*'  Round  Table,"  have,  like  a  fitting 
knight,  so  chivalrously  celebrated. 

I  shall  probe  you  to  the  core.  I 
shall  prove  vou  to  be  ignorant  of  all 
you  pretend  to  understand.  I  shall 
diew  that  you  have  written  verse  fw 
these  ten  years  without  ever  having 
bod  one  ^tnnnse  of  what  true  poetry 
is  ;  that  you  nave  been  a  weekly  babi- 
bier  a^out  patriotism  and  freedom, 
and  vet,  all  the  while,  the  most  ab- 
ject save  that  ever  bowed  himself  to 
dear  the  path  before  the  idol-chariot 
of  anarchv.  I  shall  shew  the  world 
to  what  a  low  pass  the  spirit  of  Eng- 
land is  reduced,  when  any  of  her 
children  can  stoop  to  be  instructed  by 
one  who  has  not  a  single  iota  of  the 
English  character  within  him;  one 
who  is  in  his  religion  as  base  and  cold 
as  a  second-hand  sceptic  of  the  Palais 
Boyal;  who,  in  his  politics,  mingles 
the  vulgar  insolence  of  a  Paine  with 
the  weakness  of  a  mountebank  and 
theatrical  notable;  whose  perceptions 
of  moral  truth  have  been  embalmed 
in  strains  that  might  be  cheered  from 
a  Venetian  Gondola,  but  which  have 
had  no  efiect  in  England,  except  that 
of  heaping  an  already  contemptible 
name  with  the  blackest  infamy  of  vo- 
luntary pandmsm  and  coveted  humi- 
liation. 

The  advantage  which  1  have  over 
you,  Mr  Hunt,  is  indeed  a  very  con- 
siderable one.  You  should  have  re- 
flected better  betoe  you  thus  compel- 
led and  invited  me. to  make  my  most 
of  its  power.  I  have  the  established 
sentiments  of  national  honour  on  my 
side.  There  is  not  a  man  or  a  woman 
around  us,  who  venerates  Uie  memory 
of  a  respectable  ancestry,  or  the  in- 
terests o{  a  yet  unpolluted  progeny, 
that  will  not  rejoice  to  see  your  poison 
neutralized  by  the  wholesome  chemis- 
•try  of  Z.  There  is  not  a  single  mo- 
ther of  a  seduced  daughter,  or  a  single 
father  of  a  ^ofligate  son,  or  a  single 
repentant  victim  of  sophistical  vice, 
that  does  not  lavish  the  foulest  of  exe- 
crations on  your  devoted  head.    Even 
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in  those  scenes  of  wickedness,  where 
alone,  unhappy  man,  your  verses  find 
willing  readers,  there  occur  many  mo* 
ments  of  languor  and  remorse,  where- 
in the  daughters  of  degradation  them- 
selves, toss  fix>m  their  hands,  with 
angry  loathing,  the  obscene  and  trai- 
torous pages  of  your  Rimini.  In  those 
who  have  sinned  firom  weakness  or 
levity,  the  spark  of  original  conscience 
is  not  always  totally  extinguished.  To 
your  breast  alone,  and  to  those  of 
others  like  you,  the  deliberate,  and 
pensive,  and  sentimental  aposUes  of 
profligacy,  there  comes  no  visiting  of 
purity,  no  drop  of  repentance.  Your 
souls  are  so  hardened^  that  the  harlot 
deity>  whois  worshipned  by  others  wiUi 
their  senses  alone,  claims  and  receives 
from  you  the  prostration  and  slavenr 
of  intellect.  Alas !  that  where  pity  is 
so  much  the  predominant  feeling,  I 
should  be  forced,  by  the  stubbornness 
of  the  offender,  to  array  myself  in  the 
externals  of  severity.  Confess  only 
that  YOU  have  done  wrong,-^make  a 
clear  breast  of  it, — beg  pardon  of  yomr 
God  and  of  your  country  for  the  ini- 
quities of  vour  polluted  muse,  and  the 
last  to  add  one  pang  to  the  secret 
throbbings  of  a  contrite  spirit,  shall 
be  Z. 
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Dedicated  to  Mr  H. 

I  STOOD,  Bdina,  on  thy  Bridge  of  Sighs, 
For  who  that  passes  but  iias  signed  or  baiui'd. 
To  see  from  out  the  loch  that  stiuctore  rise. 
As  from  the  touch  of  dark  enchanter's  wand  ? 
A  thousand  years  shall  its  dull  rays  expand 
Anmnd  thee  ?  Doth  a  dying  gloiy  smile 
0*er  that  fiur  princely  street,  with  house  and 

^land 
Fronting  the  Scottish  lions  castle  pile. 
Fronting  Auld  Reekie,  thnm*d  on  stinking 
ckMiBvile? 

She  looks  like  did  Cybele  on  mount  Ida, 
Rising  with  her  tiara  of  proud  towers. 
At  airy  distance,  with  majestic  pride,  a 
Mother   of  lawyers,  writers*  clerks,  ai^d 

whores: 
And  such  she  was— her  daughters  had  their 

dowers 
From  spoils  of  clients— nor  her  casements 

ceased 
To  pour  into  her  lap  their  vellow  showers, 
Giloing  her  robe— and  of  toat  fragrant  feast 
Monarais  partook,  nor  turned  their  noses 

un,  the  least. 
9C 
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In  Reikie  soulkds  the  town-goazd*!  drum  no 

more* 
Nor  cadie  plies,  nor  **whA  wants  me**  is  neart 
Her  Lwckenboodis  now  choak  the  oommea 

shore. 
And  "  Gardeloo**  hut  seldom  meets  the  ear. 
Those  dftjrs  are  gone— hut  wenehes  sdll  are 

here: 
Lands  fall,  flats  emp^ — ^natoit  doth  not  die; 
Nor  yet  forget  how  HeUcie  onoe  Was  desr, 
With  her  cheap  darets*  bright  festivitr. 
Revel  of  tappeuhen,  high-jinks,  and  mut- 
ton-pie! 

But  unto  us  she  hath  a  spell  beyond 
Her  lands  of  fourteen  stories,  long  array 
Of  mighty  shadows,  whose  ^m  mrms  des- 
pond 
Above  me  Pxovostless  city*8  wanmg  sway : 
Ours  is  a  troi^y  which  will  not  decay. 
With    all    the    Bailies— Brodie,   llwmas 

Muir, — 
Leith-piei;  will  ne*er  be  worn  or  swept  away. 
The  key-stones  of  the  arch  !  Though,  to  be 

sure. 
What  now  I  Would  be  at,  sounds,  I  must 
own,  obscure ! 

The  beings  of  the  wynd  are  not  of  day. 
Or  stone,  or  lime,  or  mortar ;  they  create 
And  multi^/  false  keys,  or  dse  the  ray 
Of  more  insidious  eloquence;  that  which  fate 
Prohibits  to  dull  life  m  this  our  state 
Of  moral  bondage,  is  by  such  supplied. 
Fine  spirits  exiled,  pilloried,  or^te 
TudLcd  up  !    No  matter  !    Leith-pier  will 

abide 
The  longest,  giving  air  and  exercise  beside. 

This  the  best  refuge  for  our  youth  and  i  _ 
So  Hope  will  tell  you — so  will  Gregorjr; 
An  old  idea  poophns  many  a  page. 
As  well  as  that  whi£  grows  beneath  mine 

eye: 
Yet  these  are  truths  whose  strong  reality 
Outshines  our  fiury-land :  good  news,  good 

news. 
To  hypochondriacs,  such  whose  fantasy 
Those  strange  q^iack-meduanes  constantly 

amuse. 
Which  Solomon  and  Co.  are  skilful  to  in- 
fuse. 

I  too  have  swallowed  such — ^bnt  let  them  go— 
They  came  like  truth,  and  disappearea  like 

dreams : 
And  whatsoe'er  they  were— they^  but  so  so : 
I  could  replace  them  if  I  would,  stiU  teems 
My  mind  with  many  a  nostrum  drug,  which 

seems 
Such  as  I  sought  for,  and  at  momenta  found : 
Let  these  too  go— for  waking  reason  deems 
Such  overweening  phantasies  unsound. 
And  other   Doctors  call,  all  whom  may 

Heaven  confound ! 

Monro  once  ruled,  and  Gregory  now  reigns ; 
Geoige  Bdl  now  feds  the  ^ilse  which  Johh 

BcUfdt; 
Dispcnsahes,  Infirmaries,  and  chains 
Purge,  slash,  anddankwhere'erthedty'sbeU 


Girdles  it  in— a  space  that  may  be  smelt ! 
So  we  go  on,  I  fear  to  little  good— 
Meanimile  iht  rivals  one  another  pdt ! 
Oh,  for  one  hour  of  him  wholoMW  no  feud, 
Th*  octogenarian  chief,  the  kind  old  Sandy 
Voodl 
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Canto  V. 

Chiefly  Written  by  Mk  H. 

STAV2A  L 

*'Ittood,EdiBa,  on  thy  bridge  of  tigh*^ 
For  who  thai  posset  tut  has  si^ed  or 

The  reason  given  in  the  text  fbr  aflhdng 
the  appeDatkm  of  *•  bridae  of  sighs**  to  tha 
bridge  commonly  called  Sie  North  Brid^ 
whidi  joins  the  old  and  new  town  df  Bdm- 
buijdi,  may  be  the  true  one ;  fat  the  hideous 
bui&ing  alluded  to,  whidi,  like  Satan*a 
Pandemonium,  latdy  ^*  rose  like  an  ex- 
haktion*'  out  of  the  North  Loch,  has  beeCi 
more  sighed  over  and  execrated  b;^  the  eood 
people  of  Edinburgh,  than  any  thing  imich 
has  happened  in  our  day,  if  we  except  the 
publicauon  of  that  unparaUded  piece  of 
blasphemy  and  scurrility  called  the  Chaldee 
MSS.  A  more  accurate  investigation,  lead- 
ing to  a  very  curious  historical  iUustra- 
tion,  win,  however,  point  out  a  more  pro- 
bable explanation  of  this  tctm.  It  is  per- 
haps not  generally  known  to  the  inhabitants 
of  this  renowned  dty,  that  there  are  certain 
dtmgeons  called  **  pozd,*'  or  whatever 
other  delicate  name  joix  may  choose  to  eive 
them,  sunk  in  the  thick  walls  of  the  bridge, 
which,  froBi  the  groans  that  issue  fram 
them,  may  wdl  get  the  name  of  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs.  You  descend  to  them  by  a  nar- 
row tnp-stair,  and  crawl  down  through  • 
passage  half-choked  by  rubbish,  to  the 
depth  of  two  stories  bdow  the  levd  of  die 
street  If  you  are  in  want  of  consolation 
for  the  general  extinctioD  of  Cloadnian  pa- 
tronage in  Edinbui]^,  periu^  you  may 
find  it  there,  though  scaroeW  a  ray  of  light 
glimmers  into  the  narrow  gallery  which  Icada 
to  the  cells ;  and  the  plaMs  of  confinement 
themsdves  are  totally  dark.  A  small  hole 
in  the  lower  wall  admits  the  damp  air  fiom 
the  lodi  bebw,  and  serves  for  the  deposition 
of  the  prisoners*  food.  A  wooden  cross  bar, 
raised  about  two  fleet  fhm  the  ground,  is 
the  only  furniture.  There  are  numy  oflUa 
in  the  same  line ;  but  there  are  some  be- 
neath the  otheiB,  and  resmration  is  soooe- 
vrhat  difficult  in  the  lower  holes.  Only  ooe 
prisoner  was  found  when  the  Magistrates 
descended  to  inspect  these  hideous  recesses, 
and  he  is  said  to  have  been  confined  sixteen 
tainoteft  But  the  inmates  of  the  dungeons 
had  left  tiaoes  of  their  repentance,  or  of 
their  despair,  which  are  sdO  visible,  and 
nay  pecfa^  oire  something  to  reeent  in- 
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gmiiitf.  Some  ^  them  anwu  to  haTe  o£-  on  hu  hands  to  acquiie  or  to  repeat ;  **  and, 
lended  againft,  and  othen  to  have  bdonged  said  the  poor  fellow,  ••  look  at  my  breeki  and 
to,  tbeaacred  body,  ftmn  the  indeoendes    atme;  I  am  starving.*'  This  q>eech  was  more 


and  blasphemies,  or  ftom  the  chmrhes  and 
bdfries,  ^vhach  they  have  scratched  upon  the 
waDs.    The  reader  may  not  object  to  see  a 
^peomcn  of  the  records  prompted  by  so  ter- 
nfic  a  soKtude.    As  nearly  as  they  could  be 
fopied  by  more  than  one  pencu*  four  of 
dion  are  as  follows  :— 
1 
"  Trust  no  other. 
Not  even  vour  brother 
Can  give  mee  asristance.— 
Here  goes !  keep  your  distance  { 
James  Craigie." 
2 
•*  Speak  nJk  wotd ; 
Hold  in  your  breath ; 
Press  hard 
For  life  or  death. 

John  auchan  of  die  Coll^  Kirk.** 
S 
Friends  and  ibes  may  sav  as  they  please, 
Sohe^meGod!  I  shall  here  have  my  easeu 


affecting  than  his  performance,  which  habit 
alone  can  make  attractive.  The  recitative 
was  shriU,  screaming,  and  monotonous,  and 
the  fisherman  behind  assisted  hi»  voice  by 
plugging  his  finger  into  one  side  of  hu 
mouth,  and  making  his  cheek  sound  "  buck** 
as  he  drew  it  out  The  rhairmfln  used  a 
quiet  action,  something  li^e  the  regular  jolt 
of  a  chair ;  but  he  bwame  too  mudi  inter- 
ested 19  his  subject  altogether  to  repress  his 
yehemenoe.  The  yerses  to  which  my  noble 
Irieod  so  elegantly  alludes  ^re  (he  following : 

"  Glaa^w  for  bells, 

Linlithflow  for  weUs, 
Edinbuign  for  writer^  and  wh— es.'* 
Many,  amon^  .the  lower  classes,  these 
men  informed  us,  are  &miliar  with  this  in- 
teresting and  most  comprehensive  stanzat 
which,  for  ra^  sketching,  it  e^ual  to  any 
thing  in  our  language* 

JStavza  4b 

'  Provfitikif  ci^st*** 


Pkapedbat  aque  piodmt,  loeupletibiis  SBque,         Vatett  I  remember  being  tou^t  at  Har* 
iBqoe  neglectum  poena  senibusqMe  nooebtt.    ^^^^  (^  ^«  all  to  the  benevolent  birch  of  Dr 
Th.  Lamb.  Stud.  Log.  1817, 


For  a  mora  seien|ific  and  statistical  view 
of  this  subject,  see  the  leading  article  of  Con- 
stable's Scotch  Magazine  for  Mardv 

StajtsaS. 
**ShehokMmceoidCybeleouMoutaida, 
mOugwUh  her  tiara  of  proud  Umen/' 

An  oM  writer,  describing  (h^  aupeamnot 
•f  the  old  town  of  £dinbuii^,  has  made 
use  of  the  above  image,  w^di,  oould  not 
be  poetical  were  it  not  true, — as  Boileau*s 
**  cscaking  lyre,  that  whetstone  of  the  teeth, 
monotony  in  wire,**  has  it«**  Rein  n'est 
l>c^^  que  le  vraL** 

Stajtza  8, 
"  Mother  of  iamyere,  wrUert, 


doHctt  otid 


This  line  alludes  to  a  very  curious  old 
riiyme  whidi  the  author  of  Child^  Harold 
and  another  English  gentleman,  the  writer 
of  this  notice,  heard  when  they  were  rowed 
to  Pettycur  with  two  singers^  one  of  whom 
was  a  chairman,  and  the  other  a  fishermui* 
The  former  placed  himself  at  the  bow,  the 
latter  at  the  Mem  of  the  boat.  A  little  after 
leavii^  the  pier  of  Leith  they  began  to  sing, 
and  oontimicd  their  tzerase  until  we  arrival 
off  Inchketth.  They  gave  us,  among  o^her 
cpays,  "  The  Death  of  Sir  Patrick  Spence,*' 
lUid  **  Wat  ye  wha*s  in  yon  town,*'  a^d  did 
not  sing  English  but  ^tch  verse*.  The 
chairman,  however,  who  was  the  deveror 
of  the  two,  and  was  frequentlv  obliged  to 
prompt  his  companion,  told  us  that  he  could 
tramdate  the  onginaL  He  added,  that  he 
«oald  sing  almost  three  hundred  stanzas, 
but  had  not  spirits  ifAmtoA  was  the  vrord 
ht  used)  to  learn  any  more,  or  to  sinff  what 
l^e  alxndj  knew.  A  man  most  have  idle  (ime 


Joseph  Orury),  signifies  a  prophet  as  well 
as  a  poet  It  is  in  the  former  character 
that  I  speak  here.  Edinburgh  has  still  her 
Provost  and  her  Bailies,  but  **  how  bng  ?** 
All  the  law  proceedings  on  this  interesting 
question,  as  well  as  every  scrap  that  has  beeq 
spoken  or  written  on  the  subject  of  the  new 
buildings  on  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  shall  vpf 
pear  ip  the  lusto/ical  Slustra^ons. 
"  Brodie." 
Thanks  to  the  acumen  of  the  Scotch,  wt 
know  as  little  of  Brodie  as  ever.  The  hy- 
pothesis  which  carried  man^  along  in  its 
current,  viz.  that  he  is  still  ahve,  is  run  out  | 
and  we  have  thus  another  proof  diat  we  can 
never  be  sure  that  the  paradox,  the  most 
siagida^,  and  therefore  having  the  most 
agreeable  and  authentic  air,  infl  not  give 


way  to  the  established  ancient  prejudice. 

it  leems  however  certain,  in  tne  first  place, 
^hat  (dthough  Brodie  was  bom,  lived,  and 


was  hanged,  we  have  no  proof  tha(  he  was 
buried.  The  Grey-friarp  and  the  WesU 
)firk  may  indeed  resume  their  pretensionfy 
and  even  ^e  exploded  Calton-hili  mav  again 
be  heard  with  complacency.  That  qeliber- 
ate  di>ties  were  performed  round  a  carcase 
deposited  in  one  of  these  three  places  of 
interment,  twelve  hours  after  the  execution^ 
we  have  inoontestible  proofs, — but  who 
knojvs  whether  it  was  not  the  body  of  one 
who  died  of  the  plague,  or  of  the  typhus 
fever  ?  Did  an^  one  see  the  mark  of  the 
rope  round  the  neck  ?  There  wi^  indeed  a 
false  key  and  a  for^  note  thrown  into  the 
grave  along  with  it ;  but  that  may  hav^ 
been  done  out  of  mere  malice.  It  does  no^ 
appear  that  even  Bailie  Johnston  could 
bnng  ocular  proof  (though  he  were  to  pro- 
duce the  skeleton)  that  wis  was  the  identij^ 
cal  Brodip. 
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Secondly,  Brodle  wis  my  Uiider  of  his 
life,  and  very  prudent  in  his  schemes ;  and 
It  is  well  known  that  he  had  contrived  some 
Uttk  machinery,  by  which  the  alternate  ris- 
ings and  fallings  of  the  rope  might  be  obvi. 
ated,  and  even  the  first  hangman  of  the  age 
be  deceived.  Brodie^s  love  of  life  was  cer- 
tainly not  Platonic.  The  happineM  which 
be  longed  to  possess  did  not  ue  in  another 
worldy— and  that  he  looked  upon  any  such 
vain  expectation  as  either  too  shadowy,  too 
much  of  mind,  and  too  little  of  matter,  for 
his  taste,  may  be  perhaps  detected  in  at  least 
six  places  of  his  own  letters.  In  short,  his 
love  for  life  was  neither  Platonic  nor  poeti- 
calr-and  if,  in  one  passage  (he  understood 
Itidian,  for  he  lived  much  with  fiddlers)  he 
speaks  of  "  amore  veementissimo  ma  unioo 
ed  onesta,*'— he  confesses,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend,  that  it  was  guilty  and  perverse,  that 
it  absorbed  him  quite,  and  mastered  his 
heart 

"  Thormu  MuW:* 
Thomas  Muir  retired  to  FontainUean 
immediately  on  being  carried  into  France, 
after  his  unsuooessfiil  attempt  to  escape  from 
Botany  Bay  to  America,  and,  with  the  ezoep- 
tion  of  his  celebrated  visit  to  Paris  in  com- 
pany with  T^m  Paine,  he  appears  to  have 
passed  his  last  ^ears  in  that  cnarming  soli- 
tude. He  was  m  a  state  of  great  pain  from 
his  wound  for  some  months  previous  to  hb 
death,  but  was  at  last,  one  morning,  found 
dead  in  his  library  chair,  witli  his  hand  rest- 
ing upon  *^  The  Rights  of  Man.**  The 
chair  is  still  kept  among  the  precious  relics 
of  Fontainbleau ;  and  from  the  uninter- 
rupted veneration  that  has  been  attached  to 
every  thing  relative  to  this  great  man,  firom 
the  moment  of  his  death  to  the  present  time, 
it  has  a  better  chance  of  authenticity  than 
even  the  chair  on  which  the  great  Nandeon, 
at  the  sttne  phu:e,  signed  his  first  abdicatkm, 
and  which  has  been  waggishly  tcnned  his 
Elba-chair. 

Stanza  8. 
*'  Oh^Jbr  one  hour  of  him  who  knew  nofiud^ 
Th*  octogenarian  chiefs  the  kind  old  Sandy 

woodr* 

The  reader  will  recollect  the  enhanatkm 
of  the  Highlander,  **  CM,  Jifr  one  hour  of 
Dundee  l^^Saady  Wood  (one  of  the  de- 
lightful reminiscences  of  old  Edinbuij^h)  was 
at  least  eighty  yeaia  of  age  when  m  high 
repute  as  a  medical  man,  he  couM  yet  divert 
himself  in  his  walks  with  the  **  hie  schuxl 
laddies,*'  or  bestow  the  relics  of  his  universal 
benevolence  in  feeding  a  goat  or  a  r*ven. 
There  is  a  prophecy  of  M^  Merrilies,  in 
which  these  ancients  are  thus  alluded  to. 
■*  A  gathering;  together  of  the  powerf\il  shall 
be  niade  amidst  uie  caves  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Dunedin, — Sandy  is  at  his  rest:  thc^ 
shall  beset  his  goat,  they  shall  profane  his 
xaven,  they  shall  blacken  the  buildings  of 
the  infirmary :  her  secrets  shall  be  examin- 
ed :  a  new  goat  shall  bleat  until  they  have 
measured  out  and  run  over  fifty-four  feet 
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nine  inches  and  a  half."— -After  havini 
reigned  more  than  thirty  years  at  the  hoS 
of  his  proficsskm,  he  died  full  of  years  and 
honours,  and  was  buried.   Strangely  enough 

exedkot  medical  practitioners  in  EdinbuigB 
of  the  name  of  Wood  (not  to  aentkMi  the  re- 
bel quack  apothecary  who  migrated  to  Man-  - 
Chester,  and  called  himself  Or  Ligmim)* 
there  is  not  one  Sandy  among  ffaem. 

Ab  these  notes  would  mn  out  to 
much  too  ffrest  a  length  for  the  poem 
to  which  mey  are  appended^  it  is  pro- 
posed to  pub&sh  the  remainder  in  two 
large  quarto  volumes,  on  the  model  of 
Dr  Drake's  Shakspeare  aoA  his  times. 

H. 


801XB  KEiCAUKS  OK  w's  ACCOUNT  OP 
THE  KaAKEN,  COLOSSAL  CUTTLB« 
PI8H,  AND  GREAT  SEA  SSEPENT. 

ua  EOITOa, 

I  AM  a  sea-fhring'man,  and  have,  in 
my  time,  seen  sights,  the  mention  of 
which  would  appear  incredible  to  a 
mere  landsman,  but  I  confless  diat 
your  learned  correspondent  W.  makes 
me  stare  at  his  apparently  well-au- 
thenticated stories  of  sea  monsters,  hi- 
therto supposed  to  have  only  lived  in 
the  imagination  of  poets,  or  die  super- 
stitious faAcy  of  ancient  historians. 

And  first.  If  such  a  sea  monster  as 
the  kraken  do  really  exist,—*  monster 
resembling  a  floating  island,  with  nu- 
merous arms,  equal  m  length  and  size 
to  the  masts  of  ships,— -of  such  im- 
mense size  that  the  Norwegian  fisher- 
men, fbut  no  other,)  do  constantly 
endeavour  to  find  out  its  resting  place, 
(which  they  know,  it  is  said,  bv  the 
shallowness  of  the  water,)  to  eaten  the 
fishes  that  lie  rotmd  it,  as  a  bank,— 
I  say,  if  such  a  monster  has  been  play* 
Ing  its  accustomed  pranks,  during  un- 
numbered years,  is  it  not  very  remark- 
able, that  not  one  out  of  seven  hun- 
dred British  ships,  (exclusive  of  fo- 
reigners,) which  nave  crossed  and  re- 
crossed  every  part  of  the  North  Sea, 
even  to  polar  rq;ion8,  perhaps  four, 
or  even  six,  times  in  one  year,  should 
have  all  been  so  extremely  unfi>rtu- 
nate,  (or,  I  ought  rather  to  say,  for- 
tunate; for,  had  any  one  of  these 
ships  run  upon  this  mass,  it  would 
have  been  fatal  as  a  rock,)  as  never  to 
have  seen  one  of  such  sea  monsters. 
This  is  of  itself,  in  my  opinion,  a  suf^ 
fident  refutation  of  all  the  narratives 
of  early  voyagers,— the  fictions  record* 


ifffs.;] 
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ed  in  die  ilxteeiitli  and  seTenteenUi 
centories^— or  the  IncoiisisteDt  yigariei 
of  Norwegisn  fishemen. 

Indeed^  Mr  Editor^  it  is  a  hsppj 
drcvinistance  for  our  oouDtry>  that  if 
ttich  an  animal  as  the  kraken  do  exist, 
their  nmnbers  are  not  great,  nor  are 
tfaev  ei^ble  of  any  great  exertion. 
If  tola  spedea  had  an  existenee  when 
Tliny  flourished,  (which  your  corres- 
pondent seems  to  prove,)  there  either 
mnst  hi^ye  been  no  propagation  since 
that  period,  or  the  passage  over  the 
German  Ocean  (at  least  between  Shet- 
land and  Norway,)  must  have  been 
rendered,  many  years  ago,  impracti- 
cable, by  their  natural  mortalit^r.  The 
general  depth  of  that  channel  is  flom 
60  to  80  Athoms;  and  in  no  part, 
even  up  to  Spitzbergen,  deeper  than 
6  or  700  &thoms.  Now,  allowins 
that  when  Pliny  wrote,  there  existed 
ten  couple  of  these  animals — ^that  they 
propi^ted  only  one  male  and  one  fe- 
male in  sixty  years — that  they  never 
were  killed  by  accident,  nor  by  the 
hand  of  man,  (for  so  it  appears,)  but 
died  a  natural  death  at  the  good  round 
age  of  two  hundred  years,  what  must 
1^  the  aggregate  number  lying  dead, 
or  now  roaming  at  large  on  the  north- 
em  ocean?  As  this  question,  how- 
ever, involves  much  nicety  of  calcula- 
tion, I  shall  at  present  leave  it  to  the 
determination  of  our  worthy  professor 
of  Mathematics. 

Tile  whalc^  which  is  the  largest  sea 
animal,  except  the  one  in  question, 
that  we  know  of,  is  generally  su^ 
posed  to  have  ydung  every  second  or 
tiiird  year;  and  the  Greenland  fishers, 
aware  of  this  fiict,  always  make  sure 
of  the  mother,  (for  the  maternal  af* 
fection  is  here  exhibited  in  a  very 
striking  point  of  view,  which  I  have 
more  than  once  witnessed,)  by  killing 
her  young  first.  Allowing,  however, 
that  the  whale  had  been  originally 
eonstituted  like  the  kraken,  at  least 
so  fiir  as  never  to  appear  on  the  snr- 
fcce  but  in  calm  weather,  (which  is 
seldom  the  cas^  in  these  climate^,)  nor 
any  of  the  species  to  have  been  killed 
by  man,  and  that  the  usual  term  of 
tneir  existence  was  two  hundred  years, 
is  it  at  all  probable,  or  consistent  with 
reason,  to  suppose,  that  out  of  one 
hundred  and  fii\y-seven  thousand 
whales,  (about  the  average  number 
killed  bv  Europeans  since  16<i0^)  not 
one  of  tnis  multitude  should  ever  have 
been  seen  by  ships  passing  and  re- 
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ptasiBg  on  their  respective  voyages, 
floating  dead  or  alive  on  the  sea,  or 
driven,  by  various  causes,  either  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  its  isles,  or  that 
of  Norway.  On  the  contrary,  seldom 
a  year  passes  but  there  are  numerous 
instances  of  whales  losing  themsdvea, 
and  running  on  some  A  the  above- 
mentioned  eoasts.  I  shall  not  agitate 
this  question  fiirther;  and  therafore 
proceed  to  the  examination  of  the  co- 
loasal  cuttle-fish,  which  ahall  not  de- 


The  euttte-fish,  though,  according 
to  Pennant,  Shaw,  and  others,  enor- 
mously large,  bears  no  comparison  to 
the  mi^ty  kraken;  nor  can  I  well 


see,  from  the  description  given  of  the 
two  monsters,  how  they  can  be  identi- 
fied as  the  same  species ;  the  one  be^ 
ing  an  inhabitant  of  the  Indian  Ocean^ 
the  other  of  the  North  Sea. 

The  only  thing  like  evidence  in  sup- 
port of  the  existence  of  the  colossal 
cuttle-fiah,  (and  that  is  of  a  most  sus- 
picious kind,)  is  an  account  given  by 
a  Captain  Dens,  recorded  in  the  works 
of  Denys  Mertfort,  and  made  use  of 
by  subsequent  authorities,  that  the 
Captain,  while  in  the  African  Seas, 
lost  three  of  his  men  by  an  attack 
from  this  monster,  whilst  employed  in 
desning  the  ship's  sides ;  and  he  adda^ 
"  that  its  arms  were  the  thickness  of 
a  mtasra  mast,  with  suckers  of  the  size 
of  pot-lids."  Pennant,  it  appean^ 
only  affirms,  "  that  he  was  well  as- 
sured by  persons  of  undoubted  credit^ 
that  in  the  Indian  Seas  it  has  been 
found  of  such  a  size  as  to  measure  two 
fiithoms  in  breadth  across  die  central 
part,"  &c.  &c — the  remaining  part  of 
the  passage  is  too  absurd  to  merit  at- 
tention. Dr  Shaw  appears  to  have  made 
Captain  Dens'  account  of  this  sea  mon- 
ster a  subject  of  lecture,  without  the 
support  of  ocular  demonstration,  or 
other  testimonies  sufficient  to  impress 
us  with  any  belief  of  its  actual  exist- 
ence. 

*  Now,  Mr  Editor,  I  was  fifteen  years 
afioat  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and,  du« 
ring  that  eventful  period,  visited  al- 
most every  island,  capital,  creek,  and 
course,  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  confines  of  the  Molucca  Islands, 
but  never  saw  nor  heard  of  this  mon- 
ster, nor  any  of  the  ravages  of  its  fe- 
rocity. It  may,  however,  be  asserted, 
and  with  some  justice,  that  the  evi- 
dence of  seamen,  relative  to  the  won- 
derful productions  of  nature,  or  other 
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subjects  peculiar  to  Uie  countries  they 
have  visited,  is  often  unaccountably 
exaggerated ;  or,  if  near  the  truth,  so 
perplexed  with  Ignorance,  tliat  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  gather  truth  fhnn 
such  autnorlty.  I  conceive,  however, 
that  if  the  ravages  committed  by  the 
colossal  cuttle-fish  were  nearly  as  fire- 
ouent  as  the  horrid  ferocities  of  the 
snark,  alligator,  &c.  its  name  and 
terror  would  have  been  as  frequently 
in  our  mouths  and  minds,  as  the 
names  and  terrors  of  these  enemies  of 
die  human  race;  but,  so  hx  ttom 
this  being  the  case,  I  do  not  recollect 
ever  having  heard,  during  the  long 
period  I  was  in  those  seas,  of  the 
name  ever  being  mentioned. 

Whilst  in  the  Hed  Sea,  watching 
the  motions  of  Bonaparte,  I  remember 
often  observing,  as  did  also  every  offi- 
cer and  man  in  the  ship,  an  enormous 
sea  monster;  but  so  far  from  being 
ferocious,  like  the  cuttle-fish,  when 
we  made  any  attempt  in  our  boats  to 
approach  it,  it  continually  disappeared. 
This  fish  (the  name  of  which  I  never 
ascertained,)  was  always  to  be  disco- 
vered in  the  Red  Sea,  by  vast  fiocks 
of  gidls  hovering  over  the  spot  where 
it  lay.  When  perfectly  calm,  which 
was  there  frequently  the  case,  parti- 
cularly in  the  mormnffs,  we  used  to 
be  highly  amused  by  looking  at  this 
monster  lying  basking  in  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  with  the  upper  jaw  of  the 
mouth,  which  had  some  resemblance 
to  the  great  porch  door  of  an  old  ca-  I 
thedral,  but  probably  much  larger,) 
hove  back  to  the  angle  of  45°  from  the 
perpendicular,  whibt  the  lower  jaw 
lay  extended  on  the  surface  of  the  sea. 
In  this  Dosition,  while  thousands  of 
gulls  (wnether  attracted  by  the  odour 
i>f  its  breath,  or  some  other  cause,  I 
know  not)  were  flying  immediately 
over  the  throat,  making  a  dreadfUl 
noise,  which  was  heard  at  a  great  disr 
tance,  the  upper  and  lower  jaws  were 
brought  together  like  lightning,  with 
n  clap  resembling  the  report  of  a  sreat 
gun,  by  which  means  some  hundreds 
of  the  feathered  tribe  were  entrapped 
into  the  stomach.  This  operation  was 
repeated  about  every  ten  minutes,  un- 
til satisfied,  when  the  animal  (Usap- 
peared. 

After  what  I  have  advanced  against 
the  existence  of  the  kraken  and  cuttle- 
fish, it  may  be  expected  I  should  say 
something  about  the  great  sea  serpent. 
I  have  often  witnessed,  both  in  the 
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East  and  West  Indie8>  as  well  as  in 
the  southern  parts  of  the  coast  of 
America,  many  sea  snakes,  as  they  ar^ 
called,  fi-om  six  to  twelve,  and  even 
fourteen  feet  in  length,  but  very  harm^ 
less  in  their  nature.  In  the  year  1799^ 
while  at  anchor  at  St  Johns,  Antigua, 
one  of  these  snakes,  which  waa  about 
six  feet,  as  well  as  I  remember,  ia 
length,  got  on  the  ship's  deck  by 
means  of  the  cable,  through  the  hawse* 
hole,  which  was  taken  up  in  the  naked 
hand,  and  heaved  into  its  own  ele^ 
ment. 

Had  your  correspondent  repressed 
Paul  Egede's  absurd  and  irreconcile- 
able  fiction  (for  it  deserves  no  other 
term),  apd  a  few  others  of  the  like 
cast,  our  belief  would. have  been  greatv 
ly  strengthened  by  the  information 
^ven  by  our  transatlantic  brethren; 
but  when  we  see  so  many  absurdir 
ties  mixed  with  fiicts,  I  really  do  not 
well  know  what  to  think  of  the  whole, 
when  deliberately  called  on  to  give 
credit  to  such  a  table  as,  *'  A  hideous 
sea  monster  was  seen,  July  6th,"  hu% 
no  year  mentioned,  *'  whidi  reared 
itscLf  so  high  above  the  water,  that  ita 
head  overtopped  our  mainsail,"  whidi 
must  have  been  at  least  forty  feet 
above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  *'  It 
had  a  long  pointed  nose,  put  of  which 
it  spouted  like  a  whale.  Instead  <^ 
fins,  it  had  great  broad  fiaps  like 
wings ;  its  body  seemed  to  be  grown 
over  with  shell-work,"  perhaps  in 
niasonic  order;  "  and  its  skin  waa 
very  rugged  and  uneven*  It  waa 
shaped  like  a  serpent  beliind;  and 
when  it  dived  into  the  water  again,  it 
plunged  itself  backwards,  and  raiseil 
its  tail  above  the  water  a  whole  ship'a 
length  from  its  body." 

I  shall  only  observe  again,  that  it  is 
a  most  fortunate  circumstance,  that 
these  sea  monsters  are  so  very  scarce 
as  not  to  be  seen  more  than  once  or 
twice  in  a  whole  century ;  for  if  more 
numerous,  the  consequence  would  have 
beep  most  fatal  to  a  great  maritime 
nation,  like  Great  Bri^in.  Our  sear 
men,  undoubtedly  the  most  supersti- 
tious part  of  the  whole  community, 
would  very  soon  have  lost  all  that 
ardour  and  enterprise  with  which  this 
brave  and  heroic  body  of  men  are  so 
universally  characterised;  our  emi* 
nence,  foreign  and  domestic,  would 
soon  have  been  anuibilated,  govern* 
ment  bankrupt,  and  the  nation  a  nrey 
to  fiunine  and  civil  discord.    Tpes^ 
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flore  €ODsideratioii8  worthy,  if  not  of 
title  Attexition  of  your  correspondent^ 
at  least  of  the  serious  oontemplation 
of  ministers ;  and  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  of  the  existence  of  these 
sea  monsters,  I  strongly  recommend^ 
without  loss  of  time^  such  measures 
as^  in  the  wisdom  of  ^Ternment^  mav 
appear  most  oonduciTe  to  that  end. 
But  perhaps  the  ships  that  have  gone 
on  the  northern  eiqpedition  have  or- 
ders to  this  effect.  W.  fi. 
Edadmrgky  9th  May  1818. 
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Covent  Garden  Theatre* 

Mb  SheiLj  the  author  of  the  Apostate^ 
has  written  a  new  tragedy  called  Bel- 
LAXimA>  or  The  Fall  of  Tunis, 
which  was  produced  at  this  theatre  on 
the  8Sd  of  April.  It  is  characterised 
by  the  same  niults  as  Mr  Shell's  first 
production,  and  they  are  carried  to 
even  a  more  extravag^t  extent ;  but, 
firom  what  we  could  judge  by  the  re- 
presentation, it  possesses  more  and 
greater  beauties.  The  plot  is,  to  the 
ust  degree,  puerile  and  improbable. 
It  seems  to  have  been  taken  from  the 
circulating  hbrary,  which  could  very 
well  afford  to  part  with  it,  for  there 
are  ^ye  hundred  or  five  thousand  as 
good  1^  behind.  The  scene  is  laid 
at  Tunis, — but  wherefore,  there  ap- 
pears no  conceivable  reason,  for  all 
the  chief  persons  are  Italians.  In  fiict. 
Chance  has  brought  the  five  principal 
characters  tos^ther,  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  afibrding  Mr  Shell  an  oppor- 
tunity of  writing  a  tragedy  about 
them ;  and  he  seems  to  have  chosen 
Tunis,  in  preference  to  any  other 
place,  in  order  that  he  misht  be  de- 
Bvered  of  certain  common-places  which 
he  had  conceived,  respecting  the  con- 
duct of  the  European  powers,  in  so 
long  suffering  a  herd  of  vulgar  barba- 
rians to  make  slaves  of  their  more  po- 
lite and  civilized  Christian  neighbours, 
who  would  no  doubt  have  been  greatly 
scandalized  at  doing  any  thins  of  the 
kind  themselves.  The  plot,  which  we 
in  part  extract  from  the  newspapers, 
is  as  follows : 

Count  Manfred!  (Mr  C.  Kemble), 
a  nobleman  of  Napl^,  who  is  in  slave^ 


ry  at  Tunis,  discovers  that  Charles  V. 
is  marching  against  the  phrate  city* 
He  arms  the  Christian  slaves  against 
their  tyrants,  and  becomes  himself 
their  leader ;  binding  himself  by  an 
oath,  that  not  liberty,  or  even  the  em- 
braces of  his  wife  and  child,  shall 
make  him  abandon  the  common  cause. 
At  this  period  his  wife  BeUamira 
(Miss  O'Neil),  whom  he  considered 
to  be  in  Italy,  and  separated  firom  him 
for  ever,  arrives  at  Tunis  with  her 
child,  as  slaves.  Manfred!  attempts 
to  save  his  wife  from  the  grasp  of  Uie 
barbarians,  and  is,  in  consequence, 
about  to  be  sacrificed  to  their  rage> 
when  Montalto  (Mr  Young)  arrives 
on  the  spot,  and  saves  him.  Montalto 
has  been  admiral  of  Naples;  but  being 
exiled,  by  the  intrigues  of  his  own 
brother.  Salerno  (Mr  Terry),  he  re- 
pairs to  Tunis,  abjures  his  religion, 
and  is  placed  in  high  power.  He  uses 
it  to  give  freedom  to  Manfred!,  his 
wife,  and  child,  about  whom  he  is 
particularlv  interested,  on  account  of 
tier  resemblance,  both  in  name  and 
person,  to  his  own  (as  he  supposes) 
murdered  child — murdered  hj  Salerno. 
At  this  period  Sinano  (Mr  Macready), 
who  is  also  a  renegade  from  his  coun- 
try, arrives  from  the  barbarian  camp, 
with  orders  to  destrov  the  chief  of  the 
Christian  slaves,  ana  to  depose  Mon- 
talto ftom  the  government.  In  Man- 
fred! he  finds  his  deadly  foe,  the  fa- 
voured lover  of  Bellamira,  and  the 
cause  of  his  disgrace  and  exile  from 
his  native  land.  He  separates  the 
husband  and  wife,  disgraces  and  im- 
prisons Montalto  and  Manfred!,  and 
takes  Bellamira  to  his  palace.  V  arious 
scenes  ensue  between  these  two  cha- 
racters, in  which  she  resists  all  his 
threats  and  intreaties,  and  r^ects  his 
proffered  love.  At  this  time  Tunis  is 
attacked  by  the  Spaniards.  Sinano  is 
wounded  in  the  battle  which  ensues, 
but  has  stiU  strength  lefl  to  arrive  at 
the  dungeon  where  he  has  confined 
his  enemies,  in  order  to  destroy  them. 
He  kills  Montalto,  and  is  killed  by 
him,  but  not  before  Montalto  has 
discovered  that  Bellamira  is  his  child, 
and  Salerno  his  guilty  but  repentant 
brother.  Tunis  is  now  taken;  and 
the  tragedy  closes  vrith  the  reunion  of 
Manfred!  and  Bellamira. 

This,  as  the  reader  will  perceive,  is 
forced  and  extravagant  enough.  But 
in  truth,  the  plot  of  a  tragedy,  as  well 
as  of  any  other  of  the  higher  species 
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ef  poetry,  is  of  the  smallest  possible 
ooDsequenoe ;  at  lesst  Shakspeare  and 
the  Greek  tragedians  thought  so,  and 
they  knew  something  of  the  matter, 
whatever  our  modern  dramatists  may 
think.  With  them  character  and  pas- 
sion were  every  thing,  snd  pk>t  no- 
thing :  with  us  it  is  just  the  reverse. 
That  the  story  of  Electra  had  been 
chosen  for  the  subject  of  tragedies  be- 
fore his  time,  was  perhaps  the  veij 
reason  that  Sophocles  fixed  upon  it 
for  the  most  beautiful  that  remains  to 
us  of  his.  The  audience  knew  every 
particular  of  the  pbt  beforehand ;  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  divide  or 
distract  their  attention  from  the  deve^ 
lopements  of  character  or  passion.  On 
the  contrary,  the  audience  of  a  modem 
play  can  find  nothiuff  better  to  do,  the 
moment  it  b^ns,  Sian  set  about  to 
conjecture  how  it  will  end.  It  was  so 
at  Covent  Garden  theatre  on  the  first 
night  of  BeUamira.  The  viva  voce 
critics  who  sat  near  us  in  the  pit  bmn 
to  discover,  in  the  second  act,  that 
Miss  O'Neil*  could  be  no  other  than 
C.  Kemble's  wife ;  shortly  after,  they 
settled  that  she  would  turn  out  to  lie 
Young's  daughter ;  and  lastly,  as  Mr 
Terry  still  remained  without  "  a  local 
habitation  or  a  name,"  they  concluded, 
that  as  he  must  be  someMdy,  he  was 
the  brother  df  Mr  Young,  and  conse- 
quently Uie  unde  of  Miss  O'NeiL 
Before  long,  sll  these  conjectures 
proved  to  be  very  true;  snd  when 
they  ceased  to  be  secrets,  the  perrans 
who  had  made  the  discoveries,  naving 
no  farther  interest  in  Ae  matter, 
talked  of  something  dse. 

It  IB  this  "  fiital  curiosity,"  this  dls« 
eased  appetite  for  violent  stimulants, 
that  has  been  the  bane  of  the  modem 
stage.  It  was  at  first  the  f^c/ of  bad 
dramas,  and  ib  now  become  the  cause 
of  them ;  and  what  is  worse,  it  is  the 
cause  of  the  absence  of  ^M>d  ones. 
We  have  poets  who  are  qualified  to 
excel  in  the  very  highest  departments 
of  our  acting  drama ;  but  they  are  de- 
terred from  attempting  it,  on  account 
of  the  vitiated  state  of  the  public  taste. 
Mr  Shell  possesses  powers  that  might 
and  should  have  been  empbyed  in 
helping   to   correct   this    unheslthy 

*  The  audience  of  a  modem  play  alwavi 
/qseak  and  think  of  the  characters  by  tbe 
name  of  the  penons  who  act  them.  This 
is  a  more  severe  and  sagacious  critidsm 
than  they  intend  it  to  be. 
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craving  afler  unwholesome  and  ener« 
vatiuK  food ;  instead  of  whidi,  they 
have  hitherto  done  nothing  but  admi- 
nister to  and  aggravate  it.  And  the 
worst  of  all  is,  Uiat  he  has  made  his 
chief  agent  in  this  bad  work,  a  charm- 
ing creature,  who  is  endowed  w^ 
Qualities  adapted,  in  the  most  besu- 
afrd  manner,  to  a  directly  opposite 
purpose.  Miss  O'Neil,  and  beings 
like  her,  were  ^ven  us  to  cure  the 
evils  of  humanity,  not  to  enhance 
them ;  to  '^  make  a  sunshine  in  a 
diady  place,"  not  to  scatter  clouds  and 
tempests  in  our  path.  In  the  Apostate, 
Mr  Shell  carried  this  moral  torture,  to 
which  we  allude,  as  far  as  we  thought 
it  could  go ;  but  in  the  tragedv  before 
us  he  has  invented  a  new  Kind  of 
rack,  by  which  the  feelings  are  abso- 
lutely drawn  and  quartered.  He  places 
Miss  O'Neil  on  a  certain  spot  in  the 
centre  of  the  stage,  and  contrives  to 
keep  her  there  by  means  of  the  most 
violent  emotions,  which  pull  at  the 
same  moment  in  precisely  opposite  di- 
rections, and  with  nearly  emial  forcea^ 
The  three  grand  cords  ^besides  several 
subsidiary  ones)  by  which  he  eflfects 
this  notable  murose,  are,  maternal, 
coi\}ugal,  ana  filial  aflfection.  The 
maternal,  however,  seems  to  have  the 
strongest  power ;  and  accordingly,  e 
little  child  is  used  as  a  kind  <tf  load- 
stone to  draw  her  about  just  as  the 
author  pleases.  It  is  intrtxiuced  into 
several  scenes  for  this  sole  purpose, 
and  never  speaks  a  word  during  the 
whole  play.  This  is  very  mischievous 
sad  unworthy  trifling;  and,  judging 
from  ourselves,  its  only  e^ct  is  to 
cive  unmingled  psin  at  fh^t,  and  at 
MDgth  to  become  quite  ludicrous. 

We  shall  endeavour  to  return  to 
thfs  subject  in  a  fbture  Number.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  must  add,  that  we 
thhuk  this  second  dramatic  production 
of  Mr  Shell  evinces  rare  and  valuable 
powers.  The  language,  though  some- 
times overstrained,  and  disfigured  by 
the  common-places  of  poetry,  is  fre- 
quently pure,  vigorous,  and  unaiiect- 
ed;  the  characters  are,  upon  the  whole, 
powerfblly  and  consistently  drawn; 
and  there  occasionally  occur  original 
and  highly  poetical  thoughts  snd 
images. 

Drury^Lane  Theatre, 

Marlow's  Jew  of  Malta*— On 
the  2ith  of  April,  this  pUy  was  te> 
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Hie  Jew  of  Malta  Is,  on  moral  pmpoae;  or  that  Barabas  ia  a 
mere  monatery  and  not  a  man.  We 
cannot  allow,  that  even  Ithamore  is 
gratuitously  wicked.  There  is  no 
auah  thing  in  nature— least  of  all  in 
human  nature^  and  Mariow  Jmew  this, 
h^  poctieal  talent  it  exhibita^  it  may    It  is  true  that  Ithamore  appears  to  be 

'and    aoatiiiataii^t    HefindsitapkMaat 


vlTedbere. 
many  aoooontSy  a  very  coiious  and  in- 
teresting work.  It  is  undoubtedly  the 
fonndanonofShakapeaie'a  Jew.   Aot 

ftr  itaelf ;  Ibr,  besidea  the 


be  eonaidaed  as  tke  first  ngakr 
onaistent  Eiu^iah  £ama;  the  first 
OTssBistfd  ancf  sucoesiftd  attemnt  to 
embody  that  dramaiie  imtify  wbicn  bad 
ben  wl  then  totally  ncgleoted  or  overw 
looked.  The  dnunatic  poena  iduch 
preceded  the  Jew  of  Malta  oould  be 
coaaideKd  as  dramas  only  in  so  &r  as 
th^  esthibited  erents,  instead  of  rWotf- 
fti^  tiiem.  The  ooet,  instead  of  tell- 
ing a  story  himsdf,  introduced  various 
persons  to  speak  their  own  thooghta 
and  fbelings,  aa  they  ndjp;ht  be  suppos- 
ed to  arise  from  certam  events  and 
circumstances ;  but  bis  characters,  fiir 
the  most  part,  expressed  themselves  in 
a  style  and  language  moulded  and 
tinctured  byAif  particular  habits  of 
thinking  and  feeling. 

Markw  was  the  first  poet  befiire 
Shakspeare  who  possessed  any  thing 
like  real  dramatic  genius,  or  who 
seemed  to  have  any  £stinct  notion  of 
what  a  drama  should  be,  as  distin- 
guished flrom  every  other  kind  of 
poetical  compoaition.  It  is  with  some 
hesitation  that  we  dissent  firom  the 
opiidon  of  an  able  writer  in  this  Ma- 
paine,  in  thinking,  that  the  Jew  of 
Malta  is  Msrlow's  best  play.  Not  that 
we  Ukt  it  better  than  the  Faustus  or 
Edward  II.,  but  it  is  better  as  a  play. 
There  is  more  variety  of  character,  and 
mote  of  moral  purpose,  in  the  Ed- 
ward II.,  and  the  Faustus  exhibits 
loftier  and  more  impassioned  poetry; 
but  neither  of  those  plays  possess,  in 
so  great  a  degree  as  the  one  before  us, 
that  rare,  and  when  judidqusly  sp- 
plied,  most  important  qualiQTj  which 
we  have  called  dramatic  unity, — ^that 
tending  of  aH  its  parts  to  engender  and 
sustain  the  same  land  of  feeling 
throu£^out  In  the  Jew  of  Malta, 
the  characters  are  all,  without  excep- 
tion, wicked,  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term.  Barabas,  the  Go- 
vernor, Ithamore,  the  Friars,  Abigail, 
to  compass  their  own  short-signted 
views,  all  set  moral  restraint  at 
defiance,  and  they  are  all  Unhappy, 
— «nd  their  unhappiness  is  always 
brought  about  by  their  own  guilt  We 
cannot  agree  with,  many  persons  in 
thinking,  that  this  play  is  without  a 

Vol.  III. 


paatime  to  go  about  and  kill  men  and 
women  who  have  never  injured  him. 
But  it  must  not  be  fiimtten  that  he 
is  a  slave ;  and  a  slave  ahould  no  more 
be  expected  to  ke^  a  compact  with 
the  kmd  fltnn  which  he  is  cut  off, 
than  a  demon  or  a  wild  beast.  Who 
shall  limit  the  e£fects  of  slavery  on  the 
human  mind  ?  Let  those  answer  fo^ 
the  crimes  of  Ithamore  who  broke  the 
link  that  united  him  to  his  mdes. 
For  a  more  fViU  account  of  this  play 
in  its  original  state,  we  refer  the  reacl!- 
er  to  VoL  II.  p.  260,  of  this  Maga- 
sine. 

The  alterations  in  the  Jew  of  Malta,  ^ 
as  it  has  now  been  performed,  are 
chiefly  confined  to  omissicHis,  with  the 
exception  of  a  long  and  tedious  scene 
between  Lodowick  and  Mathias  at  the 
commencement,  in  which  each  tolls'^ 
the  other  and  the  audience  the  atorr 
of  his  love  for  Abigail,  the  Jew^ 
daughter,  which  saia  love  nobody 
cares  any  thing  about  What  eouldl 
be  the  inducement  to  change  the  fine 
and  characteristic  oommenoement  of 
the  original,  in  which  we  are  at  onoe 
introduced  to  Barabas  in  his  counting- 
house,  among  his  gold  ?  Lodowick  -^ 
and  Mathias  are  very  uninteresting 
and  intrusive  people  at  best ;  and  it  is 
ouite  time  enough  to  be  troubled  with 
tnem  when  the  author  wants  them  in 
order  to  heighten  his  principal  cha- 
racter. But  it  is  a  remarkaole  &ct, 
that  managers  of  theatrea  seem  to 
know  less  of  the  true  purposes  and 
bearings  of  the  dramatic  art  than  any 
other  given  set  of  people  whatever. 
After  saying  this  generaUv,  it  is  but 
ftir  to  add,  that  we  noticed  two  alight 
alterations  in  this  play,  which  aeemed 
to  evince  something  that  looked  almoat 
like  genius.  In  tEe  third  act,  after 
havinff  purchased  the  slave  Ithamore, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  he  will 
suit  his  purposes,  Barabaa  desired  to 
know  his  ''  birth,  condition,  and  pro- 
fession/' Ithamore  answers,  that  his 
profession  is  any  thing  his  new  master 
pleases.  ''  Hast  thou  no  trade  ?"  says 
Barabas,  "  then  listen  to  my  words  ;" 
and  then,  after  counselling  mm  to  dis- 
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card  all  natural  affections,  proceeds, 
in  a  horrible  and  most  unnatural 
speech,  to  sum  up  all  his  own  past 
crimes,  by  describing  how  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  employ  his  time. 

«<  Af  for  myidf,  I  walk  abroad  a-m^ts. 
And  kOl  side  people  groaniii^  under  walls : 
Somettmei  I  go  about  and  pouon  wdls/*  &c 

Instead  of  omitting  this  speech  alto- 

E^erin  theacted  play,  Baraoas  is  made 
de)  to  feign  tnat  he  has  done  all 
,  in  (nder  to  try  Ithamore's  dispo- 
sition. This  is  a  Terv  happy  thought ; 
and  the  answer  of  Ithamore  is  not  less 
80.  Instead  of  echoing  back  a  boast- 
ing confession  of  the  same  kind  of 
guilt,  as  he  does  in  the  original,  Itha- 
more, with  a  low  and  savage  cunning 
worthy  of  the  character,  hints,  gene- 
rally, that  he  knows  and  has  practised 
better  tricks,  to  plague  mankind,  than 
even  those  Ms  master  has  just  spoken 
of,  but  that  "  none  shali  know  them  I" 
We  consider  both  these  as  very  lucky 
hits,  though  not  likely  to  tell,  or  even 
be  noticed  in  the  representation.  We 
willingly  offer  the  credit  of  them, 
wherever  it  is  due. 

The  other  chief  alterations  from  the 
original,  are  the  omission  of  every 
thing  relating  to  the  poisoning  of  the 
nuns,  and  some  change,  not  much  for 
die  better,  in  the  manner  of  Barabaa's 
death. 

r    We  think  the  plav,  upon  the  whole, 

v^eatly  injured  by  the  alterations,  and 

v^see  no  reason  for  any  of  them,  except 

s  those  we  have  particularised  above, 

and  they  are  only  adapted  to  the  closet. 

^"^The  performance  flags  very  much  dur- 

dng  tnc  second  and  third  acts,  and  is 

^  pot  likely  to  become  a  fiivourite  with 

fdie  pubbc. 

^  TnB  whole  weight  of  the  play  lies 
upon  Mr  Kean.  No  one  has  a  aingle 
line  that  can  be  made  any  thing  of  in 
the  way  of  acting.  The  character  of 
Barabas  is,  as  nor  as  it  goes,  well  e- 
nough  adapted  to  display  some  of  Mr 
Kean's  peculiar  powers,  but  not  those 
of  the  mghest  or  rarest  kind.  In  some 
parts,  however, — and  those  the  very 
tK*8t, — ^he  made  more  of  the  character 
than  the  author  has  done.  There  wa^ 
something  very  fine  and  sepulchral  in 
his  manner  of  delivering  that  admir- 
able speech  at  the  b^nninff  of  the 
second  act,  where  he  fi;oes  before  day- 

S^t  to  seek  for  Abigail,  who  is  to  bring 
m  the  concealed  remnant   of  his 
treasures. 


lavoi,  atmt 


•<  Thus,  like  the  lad  ] 

toUs 

The  sick  man*8  passport  in  her  hollow  beak. 
And  in  the  shadow  of  the  rilent  niriit 
Doth  shake  oontagkm  from  her  saUe  wings. 
Vexed  and  tormented  runs  poor  Baimbas 
With  fiUal  cones  towaids  these  Chiiatiansy*' 

The  next  speech  is  still  finer  than 
this;  and  Mr  Kean's  manner  of  de- 
livering was  beautiAilly  solemn  and 
impressive. 

**  Now  I  remember  those  old  womens'  words. 
Who,  in  my  wealth,  would  tell  me  winter*s 


And  q>eak  of  spirits  and  ghosts  that  gUde  by 


About  the  place  where  treasurehath  been  hid; 
And  now  methinki  that  I  am  one  of  those : 
For  whikt  I  live,  here  lives  my  toul*s  sole 

hope. 
And  when  I  die,  here  shall  my  spirit  walk.** 

Also,  when  Barabas  recovers  the 
gold  he  has  concealed,  nothing  could 
surpass  the  absolute  delirium  of  drun- 
ken joy  with  which  he  gives  the 
speech,— or  rather  the  string  of  exda- 
mationa  in  the  same  scene,  D^inning 
"  Oh,  my  girl !  my  gold !"  &c 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr  Kean's  Bara-^ 
has  was  as  fine  as  the  character  would 
admit  of  its  being  made ;  but  it  bore 
no  more  comparison  to  diat  of  Shy- 
lock,  than  the  pky  of  the  Jew  of 
Malta  does  to  the  Merchant  of  Venice^ 

We  would  willingly  omit  to  notice 
the  Bono;  that  Mr  Kean  was  made  to 
sin^,  when  disguised  as  the  minstrel. 
This  contemptmle  d^adation  could  ^ 
never  be  of  his  own  choosing.  He 
surely  knows  himself  better !  If  he 
likes  to  amuse  himself,  or  his  private 
friends,  in  this  way,  in  the  name  of 
dl  that's  pleasant,  let  him !  But  his 
public  fiune  should  not  be  trifled  with 
for  ''  an  old  song,"  much  less  for  a 
new  one. 

A  bmrleaque  interlude,  called  Asf  o« 
Roso,  Kino  of  Little  Britain,  was 
produced  at  this  house  on  the  81st  of 
April,  and  with  complete  success.  It 
is  an  imitation  of  Bombastes  Furioeo, 
which  is  an  imitation  of  Tom  Thumb, 
which  is  an  imitation  of  nothing  at 
all.  It  inculcates  the  morals  of  St 
James's  in  the  phraseology  of  St 
Giles's.  The  author— fau^Aor  /  what 
will  the  term  be  applied  to  next^ 
But  the  shoe-blacks  of  Paris  call  them- 
selves Marchands  de  Cirage  !J  The 
author  of  this  piece  seems  to  think 
that  vulgarity  is  fun ;  which  is  quite 
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as  mat  ft  nustake,  and  of  the  same 
kind,  as  those  over-wise  people  make 
who  think  that  fhn  is  Yulgarity.  The 
readers  ohP  this  Magazine  will  not  ex- 
pect us  to  say  much  on  such  pieces  as 
these.  There  would  he  little  chance 
of  our  having  any  thing  to  say  worth 
hearing  on  any  suhject^  if  we  could 
not  hetter  employ  hoth  dieir  time  and 
our  own. 


There  have  been  two  or  three  other 
new  afterpieces  since  our  last^  hut  we 
have  been  prevented  ftom  seeing  them. 
We  hear  they  are  quite  worthless.  If, 
however^  on  seeing  them  we  should 
think  otherwise,  delay  shall  not  be 
made  an  excuse  fbr  ne^ect.  Mr  £lli&- 
ton  has  also  returned  to  the  stage.  If 
he  keeps  to  his  own  line, — ^in  which 
he  is  at  present  quite  unrivalled^ — we 
•hall  congratulate  the  lovers  of  hearty 
happy  gaiety  on  a  most  delightf\il  re- 
aoqmsition.  Since  his  absence^  a  whole 
constellation  of  dramatic  stars  have 
been  blotted  out.  Stars^  too,  whose 
forms  and  influences  we  can  afibrd  to 
part  with  less  than  any  others.  That 
whimsical  being,  Benedict^  and  that 
"  gay  creature  of  the  element,"  Mer- 
cutio,  administer  "  medicine  for  sick 
minds,  worth  all  the  pharmacopoeia 
of  all  the  solemn  fools  who  have  been 
admitted  to  practice  since  the  estab- 
liahmenr  of  the  College  of  Souls'  Phy- 
sidans. 


THE  HXBALD. 

I  i>o  icmember  a  8tnui«  man— a  Hendd,  ' 
And  heieaboutshedwelfi)  whom  late  I  noted. 
In  puty-cobnired  coot,  like  a  foors  jacket, 
Or  morris-danoer^s  dre«.    Mus^r  bis  looks. 
Like  to  a  skin  of  ancient  shri?dled  parch- 
ment. 
Or  an  old  pair  of  leather  brogues  twice  turned. 
And  round  the  dusky  room  he  did  inhabit* 
Whoee  wainscoat  seem'd  as  old  as  Noah's 

Ark, 
Were  divers  shapes  of  ugly  iIl-fotm*d  mon- 
sters. 
Hung  up  in  scutcheons  like  an  old  church 

aisle; 
A  blue  boar  rampant,  and  a  griffin  gules, 
A  gaping  tiger,  and  a  eat-a-mountain, 
What  nature  never  form*d,  nor  madman 
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From  whence,  with  cunning  art  and  sly  con- 
trivance, 
He  ikirly  culled  divers  Pedigrees, 
(Whidi  make,  ftOl  oft,  the  son  beget  the 

firther. 
And  give  to  maiden  laidies  ftnitftd  issues) ; 
And  next,  by  dint  of  tranamutation  strange. 
Did  coin  his  musty  vellum  into  gold.— 
Anon  comes  in  a  gaudy  ci^  youth. 
Whose  fiuher,  for  oppression  and  vile  cun- 

nhig. 
Lies  roaring  now  in  limbo-kke  the  while  ; 
And  after  some  few  words  of  mystic  import. 
Of  Oom^  Mowbray,  Steuart,  Hamilttm, 
ntterea  by  the  smoke-dried 


*^  Gomms,  and  hydras,  and  chimeras  dire,** 
—And  light  before  him  lav  a  dusty  pile 
Of  ancient  legers,  books  of  evidence, 
Tom  parish  registers,  probates  and  testa- 
ments. 


He  takes  in  lieu  of  gold*  the  vellum  roU, 
With  arms  embkzon'd  and  Lord  Lyon*s 

signet. 
And  struts  away  a  well  bom  ^tlenuuLf 
Observing  this,  I  to  myself  did  say, 
An*  if  a  man  did  need  a  coat  of  arms. 
Here  lives  a  caitiff  that  would  sell  him  one. 

& 


To  the  Veiled  Conductor  of  Blackwood e 
JSdttUmrgh  Magazine. 

SIR, 

Thbke  are  few  things  so  much  affected 
by  the  change  of  manners  and  drcum- 
atanoes,  as  the  quality  and  the  effect 
of  evidence.  Facta  which  our  fa- 
thers were  prepared  to  receive  upon 
yery  slender  and  beamy  testimony, 
we  are  sometimes  disposed  to  deny 
positively,  even  when  fortified  by 
all  that  the  laws  of  evidence  can  do 
for  them,  br  the  confession  of  the 
perpetrator  of  wickedness,  by  the  evi- 
dence of  its  victims,  by  the  eye-si^t 
and  oath  of  impartial  witnesses,  and 
by  all  which  could,  in  an  ordinary 
case,  "  make  &ith,"  to  use  a  phrase 
of  the  civiUans,  betwixt  man  and  man« 
In  the  present  day  he  would  be  hooted 
as  an  idiot,  who  would  believe  an  old 
woman  guilty  of  witchcraft,  upon  evi- 
dence, on  the  tenth  nart  of  which  a 
Middlesex  jury  would  find  a  man 
guilty  of  fdony;  and  our  ancestor* 

*  See  if  the  bear  be  gone  from  the  gentle 
man-.-and  how  much  of  him  he  hath  eaten 
—they  are  never  curst  but  when  they  are 
hungry— 4his  is  feiry  gold,  boy. 

Winter  Night  »  Tate. 

f  Ctown,  Give  me  the  lye,  do,  and  try 
whether  I  am  not  now  a  gentleman  bom. 

AuloL  I  know  you  are,  now,  sirya  gentle- 
man bom. 

Clown.  Aye,  and  have  been  so  any  time 
these  fourbourf. 
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would  have  peltad»  u  a  Saddi&oee  and 
an  infidel,  any  one  who,  to  the  twen- 
tieth d^g;ree  of  testimony  so  lejected, 
would  not  have  ooodenined  the  ae* 
Gused  to  faggots  and  tarr'd  hnvela. 

To  acooauBodale  thoae  who  lofe  the 
gulden  mean  in  Jodgmeni,  or  an  in- 
dined,  with  Giles  Pasttmonte's  ape, 
to  pronounce  the  adyentorea  in  Mon- 
toBinoa's  cave  partly  true  and  partly 
fillse,  Dr  Femar  u  Manchester  haa 
invented  a  new  mode  of  judging  evi- 
dence with  respect  to  those  supenMlual 
matters,  in  which,  without  impeaching 
the  truth  of  the  narrator,  or  even  the 
veracity  of  the  eyes  to  whose  evidence 
he  appeals,  you  may  ascribe  his  mxp- 
posed  facts  to  the  effects  of  precon- 
ceived ideas  acting  upon  fiiulty  or  dis- 
eased organs. 

I  have.  Sir,  unfortunately  no  means 
of  making  myself  the  head  of  any  new 
dass  of  believers  or  infidek  upon  these 
mysterious  points;  for  it  is  evident, 
that  narrations  of  this  marvellous  com- 
plexion must  be  dther  true  or  ftlse, 
or  partly  true,  partly  fictitious ;  and 
each  of  these  da^es  Have  already  their 
leaders  and  patrons.  As,  however, 
you.  Sir,  are  yourself  a  mystieal  bdng, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  a  non- 
entity, you  cannot  fail  to  be  interested 
in  examples  referring  to  the  mystical, 
and  to  that  which,  being  hard  of  be- 
lief, is  sometimeB  rgected  as  incredible. 
You  are  not,  perhaps,  being  yourself 
a  reserved  personage,  entitled  to  ex- 
pect ample  communication  on  the  part 
of  your  oorrespcmdents ;  yet  thus  much 
I  am  willing  to  announce  to  you,  aa 
the  prefiioe  to  the  present  snd  fiiture 
cwrespondenoe. 

My  fiither.  Sir  Michaelmas  Shadow, 
lived  in  a  glen,  into  which  the  sun 
does  not  shine  above  ten  tunes  a  year, 
though  w^  have  no  resson  to  complain 
of  want  of  moisture.  He  was  wont  to 
sav,  that  he  was  descended  fiKNBi  the 
celebrated  Simon  Shadow,  whom  the 
reoowned  Sir  John  Falstaff  desired  to 
have  in  his  regimen^  in  reroect  he  waa 
like  to  be  a  cool  soldier,  and  refirediing 
to  sit  under  after  a  hot  day's  march. 
My  fiither  abridged  his  days,  by  ven- 
turing out  into  the  meriman  sun  (an 
hour  remarkable  for  cutting  short 
our  family)  with  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing hia  respects  to  an  cdipse,  which  a 
rsscaUy  ahnanack-maker  fidady  an- 
noonoed  as  being  on  the  pdnt  of  ren- 
dering our  globe  a  visit.  I  succeeded 
to  him.  Sir,  in  his  retired  habits,  and 
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his  taste  ftr  the  unoortain,  undefined, 
and  mysterkma.  Warned  by  my  poor 
father  s  untimdy  &te,  I  never  venture 
into  broad  day-^dit ;  but  ahould  you, 
Sfir,  leave  your  bower  at  sun-rise  or 
sun-set,  like  your  prototype  the  veiled 
prophet  of  Moore,  it  is  possible  that 
you  may  meet  and  distinguish  your 
eorrespondent  by  his  tall  sum  figure, 
thin  stilts  of  legs,  and  disproportianed 
feet  For  I  must  infwm  you,  in  case 
of  a  disagredible  surprise,  that  mjap- 
pesranoe  reverses  that  of  Midiael  Scott 
and  the  wizzards  of  old,  firom  whom 
the  devil  is  said  to  have  stolen  the  sha^ 
dow ;  whereas,  in  my  case,  it  would 
seem  he  had  stolen  the  substsnce,  and 
left  the  shade  to  walk  the  earth  with- 
out it. 

My  education  and  reading  have  been 
as  fantastic  as  my  person ;  and  from  a 
kindred  propensitv  to  those  stories 
which,  like  the  Arther  end  of  the 
bridge  in  Mirza's  vision,  are  oonoealed 
by  shadows,  douds,  and  darkness, 
they  have  been  turned  towards  the  oc- 
cult sciences  and  mystical  points  of 
study.  My  library  is  fiimisbed  with 
authors  who  treat  of  the  divining  rod 
of  the  magical  minor,  the  we^n* 
salve,  charms,  lamens,  sicik,  christsls, 
pentades,  talismans,  and  spells.  My 
hereditary  mansion.  Castle  Shadoway, 
has  a  tower,  from  whidi  I  csn  observe 
the  stars  (being  something  of  an  astro- 
loger, like  the  vsliant  Guy  Mannering) 
aim  a  dungeon  haunted  by  the  restlm 
diost  of  a  cooper,  whilome  confined 
&ere  till  his  death  by  one  of  my  an- 
cestors, finr  havii^  put  two  slisht  hoopa 
on  a  barrel  of  Mardi  beer,  by  whidi 
tfie  generous  liouor  was  lost  This 
goblin  shsll  hammer,  dub-a^^b, 
scratdi,  rustle,  snd  groan  with  any 
fVom  the  Hermitsge  Castle  to  Castla 
Gimigo,  fisr  an  hundred  pounds  down 
pky  or  pay.  Besides  this,  I  pretend 
to  be  aoqQsmted  with  all  spirits  that 
walk  the  earth,  swim  the  wave,  or 
wing  the  Aj;  goblins,  night-mares, 
hags,  vampure8,break-ned(s,  blade  men 
and  green  women,  fkrailiare,  puck- 
harries,  Oberon,  and  all  his  moon-hg^t 
dancers.  The  wandering  Jew,  the 
hi^-priest  erf*  the  Rosy-cross,  the  ge- 
nius of  Socrates,  the  dsemon  of  Mascoo, 
the  drummer  of  Tedworth,  are  all 
known  to  me,  with  their  rend  charao- 
ter,  and  essence,  and  true  historv.  Be- 
sides these  points  of  occult  know- 
ledge, my  conversation  has  Isin  much 
among  dd  spinsters  and  widovrs,  who 
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m J  dub-fbet  and  romdle-ihanks,  and 
my  general  reaemblance  toaakdeton 
hung  in  diaina>  in  oonaideration  of 
my  oonvcnational  talents  as  an  exod- 
knt  listener.  In  this  wbj,  my  mind, 
fioDQ  youth  upwards,  has  become  stor- 
ed with  matter  deep  and  periloua  to 
lead  or  narTate,  wbidi,  with  due  ef« 
feet,  the  hand  of  the  dodc  should 
pdnt  to  twdve,  and  the  candles  be 
mthe  annff. 

The  time  now  miroaches.  Sir,  that 
I  must  expect,  in  the  course  of  nature, 
to  fade  away  into  that  unknown  and 
dlMcure  state  in  whidi,  as  there  is  no 
li^t,  there  can  of  course  be  no  sha^ 
dow.  I  am  unwilling  so  much  cur- 
rent and  excellent  in wmation  should 
f>  with  me  to  the  darksome  bourne. 
6  your  veiled  and  mysterious  cha- 
racter. Sir,  you  are  indebted,  u  I 
have  already  hinted,  for  the  -prefer- 
ence which  1  give  to  your  work  as  the 
meana  of  recording  these  msrvels. 
You  must  not  be  apprdienaive  that  I 
will  overwhelm  vou  with  too  many 
marvds  at  once,  &r  I  am  aware,  bV 
experience,  of  the  indimtion  whicn 
arises  afiex  having,  lue  Macbeth, 
"  supp'd  fbll  with  honors."  Farther, 
you  may  place  absolute  reliance  u^n 
the  statementa  which  I  may  give 
concerning  my  authorities.  Tiust- 
ing  this  o£fer  may  be  acceptable,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  vou  are  mov- 
ing heaven  and  earth  ixr  Aimishing 
Instruction  and  amusement  to  your 
readm,  you  will  not  think  the  assist- 
ance of  the  inftrior  regions  to  be  des- 
piaed,  I  send  you  the  first  article  of 
my  treatise,  wnich,  with  your  per- 
miaiion,  I  oititle 

Phaniatmagoria, 

*•  Come  like  ihadows—eo  depa^** 

No  I. 

The  incident  whidi  I  am  about  to 
narrate,  came  to  your  present  oorres- 
pondent  throng^  toe  most  iqppropriate 
channd  for  sudi  information,  by  the 
narration,  namdy,  of  an  dd  woman. 
I  must  however  add,  that  though  this 
dd  lady  literally  wore  die  black  silk 
gown,  small  haunch-hoop,  and  triple 
rufflea,  which  fiirm  the  appard  most 
proper  to  her  denomination,  yet  in 
sense,  spirit,  wit,  and  intellif;ence,  she 
neatly  exceeded  various  individuals  of 
her  own  dassy  who  have  been  known 
to  me,  dthough  their  backs  were 
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dothed  wiA  mnfle  vobas  or  mflhar 
uni&ims,  and  their  heads  attired  witli 
cocked  hats  or  three-tailed  periwka. 
I  have  not,  in  my  own  miiid«  &e 
slightest  doubt  that  she  told  the  tak 
to  me  in  the  precise  tenns  in  which 
she  recdved  it  from  the  person  prin« 
dpally  concerned.  Whether  it  wae 
to  be  bdieved  in  its  fbll  extent,  as  a 
supernatural  visitation,  she  dM  not 
pretend  to  determine,  but  she  strongly 
averred  her  conviction,  that  the  lady 
to  whom  the  event  happened  waa  a 
woman  not  easily  to  be  imposed  upon 
by  her  own  imi^sination,  however  es- 
dted ;  and  that  the  whole  tone  of  her 
chaiacter,  as  well  u  the  course  of  her 
life,  exempted  her  ftom  the  dightest 
suspicion  of  an  attempt  to  impose  on 
others.  Without  ftrtner  prefi^e,  and 
without  any  efibrt  at  ornament  or  de- 
coration, I  proceed  to  my  narration, 
only  premismg,  that  though  I  sup- 
press the  nsme  of  the  lady,  out  of  re- 
qpect  to  surviving  rebtions^  yet  it  ia 
well  known  to  me. 

A  lady,  wife  to  a  gentleman  of  res- 
pectable property  on  the  borders  of 
Argvleshire,  waa,  about  the  middle  of 
the  last  century,  left  a  widow,  widi  the 
nuuuffiement  of  an  embarrassed  estate 
and  the  care  ofan  only  son.  The  young 
gentleman  approachea  that  periodof  life 
when  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  sent  into  the  world  in  some  active 
pn^ssiond  line.  The  naturd  indi« 
nation  of  the  youth,  like  most  others 
of  that  age  ana  country,  was  to  enter 
into  the  army,  a  dispontion  which  his 
mother  saw  with  anxiety,  as  all  the 
perils  of  the  military  profession  were 
aggravated  to  her  imaffination  by  ma- 
temd  tendemes^  and  a  sense  of  her 
Qwn  desolate  situation.  A  circum- 
stance however  occurred,  which  in- 
duced her  to  fprukt  her  consent  to  her 
son's  embracing  this  course  of  life 
with  less  rductance  than  it  would 
otherwise  have  been  given. 

A  Highland  gentleman,  named 
Campbell  (we  suppress  his  designa- 
tion), and  nearly  related  to  Mrs , 

was  about  this  time  named  to  the 
command  of  one  of  the  independent 
companies,  levied  for  protectmg  the 
peace  of  the  HiRhhmds,  and  prevent- 
ing the  marauding  parties  in  which 
the  youth  of  the  wilder  dans  wen; 
still  occanonally  exercised.  These  com- 
panies were  called  Sidier^ku,  i.  e. 
Mack  aoldiers,  ta  distinguish  them 
from  the  Sidievro^i  or  re^  sddiers. 
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of  the  regular  anny ;  and  henoe^  when 
embodied  into  a  marching  regiment 
(the  well-known  fbrty-seoond),  the 
corps  long  retidned,  and  still  retains, 
the  title  of  the  Black  Watch.  At  the 
period  of  the  story  the  independent 
companies  retained  their  original  occu- 
pation^  and  were  generally  considered  as 
only  liable  to  do  duty  m  their  native 
country.  Each  of  these  corps  con- 
sisted of  about  three  hundred  men, 
nsing  the  Highland  garb  and  arms, 
and  commanded  by  such  gentlemen  as 
the  Brunswick  government  imagined 
they  might  repose  confidence  in.  They 
were  understood  to  engage  only  to 
serve  in  the  Highlands,  and  no  where 
else,  and  were  looked  upon  rather  as 
a  kind  of  volunteers  than  as  regular 
soldiers. 

A  service  of  this  limited  nature, 
which  seemed  to  involre  but  little 
risk  of  actual  danger,  and  which  was 
to  be  exercised  in  his  native  country 
alone,  was  calculated  to  remove  many 
of  the  objections  which  a  beloyed  mo- 
ther might  be  supposed  to  have  against 
her  only  son  entering  into  the  army. 
She  had  also  the  highest  reliance  on 
the  kindness  and  affection  of  her  kins- 
man. Captain  Campbell,  who,  while 
he  oflRnrea  to  receive  the  young  gentle- 
man as  a  cadet  into  his  independent 
company,  gave  her  his  solemn  assur- 
ance to  watch  over  him  in  every  res- 
pect as  his  own  son,  and  to  prevent 
his  being  exposed  to  any  unneceasary 
hazard  until  he  should  nave  attained 
the  age  and  experience  necessary  for 

his  own  guidance.   Mrs >  greatly 

reconciled  to  parting  with  her  son,  in 
consequence  of  these  friendly  assur- 
ances on  the  part  of  his  fiiture  com- 
mander; it  was  arranged  that  the 
youth  should  join  the  company  at  a 
particular  time;  and  in  tne  mean 
while,  Mrs  ,  who  was  then  re- 
siding at  Edinbursh,  made  the  neces- 
sary preparations  ror  his  proper  equip- 
ment ^ 
These  had  been  nearly  completed, 

when  Mrs received  a  piece  of 

melancholy  intelligence,  which  again 
unsettled  her  resolution ;  and  while  it 
filled  her  with  grief  on  account  of  her 
relation,  awakened  in  the  most  cruel 
manner  all  the  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sions which  his  promises  had  lulled  to 
sleep.  A  body  of  Katems,  or  fireeboot- 
ers,  oelonging,  if  I  mistake  not,  to  the 
country  of  Lochiel,  had  made  a  descent 
aipon  a  neigjiibouring  district  of  Argyle« 
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shire,  and  driven  away  a  considerable 
crfc^A,  or  spoil  of  cattle.  Captain  Camp- 
bell, withsuchofhisindependent  com- 
pany as  he  could  assemble  upon  asudden 
alann,  set  off  in  pursuit  of  the  depre- 
dators, and  after  a  fatiguine  mardi 
came  up  with  them.  A  slij^t  skir- 
mish took  place,  in  course  of  which 
the  cattle  were  recovered,  but  not  be- 
fore Captain  Campbell  had  received  a 
severe  wound.  It  was  not  immediate- 
ly, perhaps  not  necessarily,  mortal,  but 
was  rendered  so  by  want  of  shelter  and 
surgical  assistance,  and  the  same  ac- 
count, which  brought  to  Edinburgh 
an  account  of  the  skirmish,  communi- 
cated to  Mrs the  death  of  her 

affectionate  kinsman.  To  grief  for  his 
loss,  she  had  now  to  add  the  painfiil 
recollection>  that 'her  son,  if  he  pursu- 
ed the  line  which  had  been  resolved 
on,  would  be  deprived  of  the  aid,  coun- 
tenance, and  aovice,  of  the  person  to 
whose  care,  as  to  that  of  a  fiither,  she 
had  resolved  to  confide  him.  And  the 
very  event,  which  was  otherwise  so 
much  attended  with  grief  and  perplexi- 
ty, served  to  shew  that  the  service  of 
tne  independent  companies,  however 
limited  in  extent,  did  not  exempt  those 
engaged  in  it  fixnn  mortal  periL  At 
the  same  time,  there  were  many  argu- 
ments against  retractinff  her  consent, 
or  altering  a  plan  in  which  so  much 
progress  had  been  already  made :  and 
she  felt  as  if,  on  the  one  nand,  she  sa- 
crificed her  son's  life,  if  she  permitted 
him  to  join  the  corps :  on  the  other, 
that  his  honour  or  spirit  mi^ht  be  call- 
ed in  question,  by  her  obliging  him  to 
renounce  the  situation.  These  con« 
tending  emotions  threw  her— «  widow, 
with  no  one  to  advise  her,  and  the  mo- 
ther of  an  only  son  whose  Ikte  de- 
pended upon  her  resolvina;  wisely — 
mto  an  agony  of  mind,  which  many 
readers  may  suppose  will  account  satis- 
factorily for  the  following  extraordi- 
nary apparition. 

I  need  not  remind  my  Edinburgh 
friends,  that  in  ancient  times  their 
forefathers  Uved,  as  they  do  still  in 
Paris,  in  Jlats,  which  have  access  by  a 
common  stair.  The  apartments  occu- 
pied by  Mrs were  immediately 

above  tbose  of  a  family  with  whom  Ae 
was  intimate,  and  she  was  in  the  habit  of 
drinking  tea  with  them  every  evening. 
It  was  duskish,  and  she  began  to  think 
that  her  agitation  of  mind  had  detain- 
ed her  beyond  the  hour  at  which  she 
should  have  joined  her  friends,  when. 
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opening  the  door  of  her  little  parlour 
to  leave  her  own  lodging,  she  saw 
standing  directly  opposite  to  her  in  the 
passage,  the  exact  resemhknoe  of  Cap- 
tain Campbell,  in  his  complete  Hip;h- 
land  dress,  with  belted  pkid,  dirk, 
pistols,  pouch,  and  broad  sword.  Ap- 
palled at  this  vision,  she  started  back, 
closed  the  door  of  the  room,  staggered 
backwards  to  a  chair,  and  endeavoured 
to  convince  herself  that  the  apparition 
she  had  seen  was  only  the  enect  of  a 
heated  imagination.  In  this,  being  a 
woman  of  a  strong  mind,  she  paitly 
succeeded,  yet  could  not  prevail  upon 
herself  again  to  open  the  door  which 
seemed  to  divide  her  from  the  shade  of 
her  deceased  relation,  until  she  heard 
a  tap  on  the  floor  beneath,  which  was 
the  usual  signal  from  her  friendly 
neighbours  to  summon  her  to  tea. 
On  this  she  took  courage,  walked  firm- 
ly to  the  door  of  the  apartment,  flung 
it  open,  and — again  beheld  the  mili- 
tary spectre  of  the  deceased  officer  of 
the  Black  Watch.  He  seemed  to  stand 
within  a  yard  of  her,  and  held  lus 
hand  stretched  out,  not  in  a  menacing 
manner,  but  as  if  to  prevent  her  pass- 
ing him.  This  was  too  much  for  hu- 
man fortitude  to  endure,  and  she  sunk 
down  in  the  floor,  with  a  noise  whidi 
alarmed  her  friends  below  for  her 
safety. 
On  thdr  hastening  up  stairs,  and  en- 

terii^  Mrs ^"s  lodging,  they  saw 

nothing  extraordinary  in  the  passage ; 
but  in  the  parlour  found  tne  lady 
in  strong  hysterics.  She  was  recalled 
to  hersdf  with  difficulty,  but  conceal- 
ed the  extraordinary  cause  of  her  in- 
disposition. Her  friends  naturally  im- 
puted it  to  the  late  unpleasant  intelli- 
gence from  Aigvleshire,  and  remain- 
ed with  her  till  a  late  hour,  endea- 
vouring to  amuse  and  relieve  her 
mind.  The  hour  of  rest  however  ar- 
rived, and  there  was  a  necessity, 
(which  Mrs  ■  felt  an  alarming 
one,)  that  she  should  go  to  her  solita- 
ry apartment.  She  nad  scarce  set 
down  the  light  which  she  held  in  her 
hand,  and  was  in  the  act  of  composing 
her  Blind,  ere  addressing  the  Deity 
for  protection  during  the  perils  of  the 
night,  when,  turning  her  head,  the 
vision  she  had  seen  in  the  passage  was 
standing  in  the  apartment.  On  this 
emergency  she  summoned  up  her  cou- 
rage, and  addressing  him  by  his  name 
and  surname,  conjured  him  in  the 
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name  of  Heaven  to  tell  her  wheieforv 
he  thus  haunted  her.  The  apparition 
instantly  answered,  with  a  voice  and 
manner  in  no  respect  diflerina;  from 
those  proper  to  him  while  a&ve,-^ 
"  Cousm,  why  did  you  not  speak 
sooner, — ^my  visit  is  but  for  your  good, 
— ^your  grief  disturbs  me  in  my  grave, 
— and  it  is  by  permission  (^  the  Fa- 
ther of  the  fatherless  and  Husband  of 
the  widow,  that  I  come  to  tell  you  not 
to  be  disheartened  bv  my  fate,  but  to 
pursue  the  line  whicn,  by  my  advice, 
you  adopted  for  your  son.  He  will 
find  a  protector  more  efficient,  and  as 
kind  aa  I  would  have  been ;  will  rise 
high  in  the  military  profession,  and 
live  to  close  your  eyes.  WiUi  these 
words  the  figure,  representing  Captain 
Can^kbell,  oompletehr  vanished. 

Upon  tlie  pomt  of  her  being  decid- 
edly awake  and  sensible,  through  her 
eyesand  ears,  of  the  presence  and  worda 
rf  this  i^parition,  Mrs  de- 
clared herself  perfectly  convinced. 
She  said,  when  minutdy  questioned 
by  the  lady  who  told  me  the  story, 
that  his  general  appearance  differed  m 
no  respect  from  tnat  which  he  pre- 
sented when  in  full  life  and  hesath, 
but  that  in  the  last  occasion,  while  i^ 
fixed  her  eyes  on  the  spectre  in  terror 
and  anxiety,  yet  with  a  curiosity  which 
argued  her  to  be  somewhat  nmiliar- 
iz^  with  his  presence,  she  observed  a 
speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  breast, 
ruffle,  and  band,  which  he  seemed  to 
conceal  with  his  hand  when  he  ob- 
served- her  looking  at  him.  He  chang- 
ed his  attitude  more  than  once,  but 
slightly,  and  without  altering  his  ge- 
neral position. 

The  fate  of  the  young  gentleman 
in  future  life  seemed  to  correspond 
with  the  prpphecy.  He  entered  the 
army,  rose  to  considerable  rank,  and 
died  in  peace  and  honour,  long  after 
he  had  closed  the  eyes  of  the  good  old 
lady  who  had  determined,  or  at  least 
professed  to  have  determined,  his  des- 
tination in  life  upon  this  marvelloua 
suggestion. 

It  would  have  been  easy  for  a  skil- 
ful narrator  to  give  this  tale  more  ef- 
fect, by  a  slight  transference  or  trifling 
exaggeration  of  the  circumstances. 
But  the  author  has  determined  in  this 
and  future  communications  to  limit 
himself  strictly  to  his  authorities,  and 
rests  your  humble  servant, 

SxMON  Snapow. 
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rOUETR  CANTO  OP  CHILD V  RAROLO.* 

Tt  would  be  worse  than  idle  to  en- 
deayoor  to  shadow  out  the  tineamenta 
of  4hat  Mind,  which,  exhibiting  itself 
in  dark  and  perturbed  grandeur^  has 
established  a  stronger  and  wider  sway 
over  the  passions  of  men^  than  any 
other  poetical  Intdlect  of  modem  times. 
We  feel  as  if  there  were  a  kind  of  ab- 
surdity in  critidsinfl;  the  power  that 
hurries  us  along  with  it  lilce  a  whirl- 
wind. When  standing  within  the 
magic  circle,  and  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  magician,  we  think 
not  upon  hia  art  itseffy  but  yiddour- 
IkItcs  up  to  its  wonder-working  in- 
fluence. We  have  no  wish  to  specu- 
late on  the  causes  which  awoke  and 
stirred  np  aQ  the  profenndest  feelings 
and  energies  of  our  souls, — ^die  deq^ 
pathoay  the  stormy  passion,  has  been 
enjoyed  or  sufibrea,— «nd,  in  the  ez- 
alt|ition  or  prostration  of  our  nature, 
we  own  the  power  of  the  poet  to  be 
divine, — and,  widi  a  satisfied  and  un- 
questioning delight,  deliver  oursdves 
up  to  his  gentle  fiisdnation,  or  his  ir- 
resistiMe  cumiinion. 

We  do  not  say  that  Byron  stands 
above    critici8m--but    that  criticism 

seems  to  be  altogether  foreign  to  the       ^ , ^ ^     

nature  and  to  the  purposes  of  his  se-    immortality,    his .  ea^e-winged  ra^ 
'     "nis    tuxes,  his  cold,  dull,  leaden  fears,  bia 
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has  been  seen  torunacareer  of  power 
and  glo^.  He  has  brought  forward 
from  the  darkness  of  past  times,  no 
shining  spectres— no  immortal  ghosts. 
One  Figure  alone  is  seen  stalking 
through  the  dty  and  through  the  so- 
litude--over  the  earth  and  over  the 
sea:  and  that  Figure,  stem,  melan- 
choly, and  migestic,  is  still  no  other 
than  Himself,  on  the  same  dark, 
moumAd,  solitary,  and  perplexing  Pil- 
gnmage. 

'^^le  wondrous  Childe"  passes  be- 
fore our  eyes,  and  before  our  hearta, 
and  .before  our  souls.  And  all  love, 
and  pity,  and  condemn,  and  turn 
away  in  aversion,  and  return  with 
s^pathy ;  and  "  thoughts  that  do 
he  too  deep  for  tears"  alike  agitate  the 
young  and  the  old,—- the  euilty  and 
die  sinless, — ^die  pious  and  the  pro- 
fiuie, — when  they  think  on  the  fea- 
tures of  his  troubled  countenance,— 
when  they  hear  the  voice  of  his  lofty 
mournings, — ^when  they  meditate  on 
all  the  ''  disastrous  chances  that  his 
youth  has  suffered."  There  is  round 
aim  a  more  awfid  interest  than  the 
mere  halo  round  the  brow  of  a  poet. 
And  in  his  feelingB,  his  passions,  his 
musing,  his  aspirinp,  nis  troubled 
scepticism,  and  his  high  bnginRs  after 


nius.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of  hi 
poetry  vnthout  also  speakmg  of  him- 
sdf,  mordly,  as  a'man ;  and  this,  who 
shaH  dare  to  do,  who  has  had  even  a 
ffeeble  glimpse  into  the  haunted  dark- 
ness of  the  human  soul  ?  In  his  poe* 
try,  more  than  any  other  man's,  tnere 
is  felt  a  continual  presence  of  himself 
—there  is  everlasting  self-representa- 
tion or  self-reference;  and  perhaps 
that,  which  to  cold  and  unimpassioned 
judgment  mig^t  seem  the  essential 
feult  of  his  poetry,  constitutes  its  real 
excellence,  and  gives  it  power,  sove- 
reign and  despotical. 

Strictly  speaking,  and  according  to  the 
rules  by  wnich  great  poems  have  been 
buildea,  it  cannot  besaid  that  Byron  has 
ever  created  a  great  Poem.  He  has 
celebrated  no  mighty  exploit,  or  event, 
or  revolution  in  ^e  destinies  of  man- 
kind; nor  brou^t  before  us  one  ma- 
jestic portion  of  the  history  of  our 
spedes,  in  which,  as  in  a  course  per- 
fect and  complete,  the  mind  of  man 

•  ChiUe  Haidd's  POgrimage,  Canto  the 
Fourth;  bv  Loid  Byzon,  8vo.  pp.  256. 
London,  Muiray.    1818. 


agonies,  his  exultation,  and  his  de* 
spair,-^we  tremble  to  think  unto  what 
a  mysterious  nature  we  bdong,  and 
hear  in  his  strains,  as  it  were,  toe  aw- 
fVd  munc  of  a  revelation. 

We  have  no  hedtation  in  saying  that 
Byron's  creations  are  not  so  mudi  po- 
ems, as  they  are  glorious  manifestations  s 
of  a  poet's  min<!^  all  irresistibly  tend- 
ing towards  poetey.  Having  in  him- 
se&deep  sense  of  beauty— <keperi  pas- 
sions than  probably  any  other  great 
poet  ever  had— ana  aspiring  concep- 
tions of  power,  the  poetry  in  which 
he  expresses  himself  must  be  fVill  of 
vivid  portraiture  of  beauty,  deep  spirit 
of  passion,  and  daring  suggestions  of 
power.  It  is  obvious  that  he  baa 
never  yet  soared  to  his  utmost  pitch.  ^ 
He  is  the  poet  of  the  age  from  whom  ^ 
most  is  to  be  expected.  For  there 
are  things  in  his  poetry— strong  and 
irr^;ular  bursts  of  power,  beyond  the 
strength  of  the  strongest  At  timea 
he  seems  possessed  and  over-mastered 
by  an  inspiration.  A  ^irit  is  then  in 
him  that  works  at  wul,  and  it  ia  a 
spirit  that  in  its  perfect  grandeur 
1 


isie.3 
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MBBM  to  hne  vidted  non^  other  of 
the  childreD  of  men. 

The  popukr  belief,  th«t  his  hcraoi 
are  himself,  it  a  true  belief;  and  the 
world  has  at  last  conTinced  the  poet 
of  that  which  he  had  at  first  but  i]i« 
distiiietly  undentood,  and  impoii^tly 
helieYed.  His  heroes  are  himself^ 
that  is,  either  'vHiat  he  is,  or  has  been, 
or  what  he  would  wish  or  fear  to  be. 
Whatever  may  have  been  his  intention, 
there  is  in  his  mind  a  predominant 
eoBsdoosness  of  himsdf,  which  deter<* 
nines  the  character  he  draw&  This 
mean  most  in  the  first  two  Cantos  of 
C^de  Harold,  where  his  mind  seems 
io  enriaved  to  itself,  that  it  can- 
not escape  even  from  a  direct  Jour- 
nal of  his  own  travels.  But  much 
more  than  his  characters  are  drawn 
from  himself.  Almost  every  fetAkog, 
passion,  thought,  or  image,  or  repre- 
sented object  In  his  poetry,  has  magni- 
tude and  interest  sssigned  to  it,  not  in 
proportion  to  its  plan  in  the  poem,  but 
to  its  direct  interest  to  his  own  mind,^- 
and  not  to  his  imagination,  but  to  his 
pssstons,  and  his  life  of  passion.  He 
tlras  seems  sddom  to  go  back  to  the 
early  periods  even  of  his  own  mind, 
sad  then  but  by  fits  and  starts— 4)ut  to 
he  oootinually  living  in  the  last,  ai- 
mosl  the  present  years  of  his  life. 
His  is  indeed  a  mind  under  the  do^ 
minion  of  its  passions,  and  which  can- 
not escape  fran  them  even  in  imagina^ 
tion.  This  may,  indeed  must,  make  a 
sameness  in  bis  writings.  But  in  pro^ 
portion  to  their  sameness  is  their  varie- 
riety.  It  is  almost  hicrediUe,  that  a  man 
producing  continually  ihe  same  pasaipns 
and  the  same  feelings,  should  produce 
diem,  as  he  has  done,  in  such  continual 
diange  of  shape,  that  we  never  complain 
of  repetition.  This  can  only  be  owing  to 
the  unequalled  in  tenseness  of  passion, 
ii^iich,  hiie  the  power  of  life,  is  end- 
leasly  uniblding  itself  in  new  forms. 
^  It  can  only  be  the  simple,  natural,  hu<« 
Boan  fiiree  of  the  vivid  utterance  of  in- 
tense passion,  that  produces  in  minds 
of  every  deseripcion  so  strong  a  sym- 
pathy with  Byron  in  all  his  difi^mit 
mooosf,  and  too  often,  in  spite  oif  re- 
hietance  and  rept^nance,  of  moral  and 
intellectual  condcnanation. 

But  does  not  the  question  natorally 
arise.  Is  this  the  best,  the  noblest 
poetry  ?  Is  it  fitting,  is  it  truly  great, 
that  a  higfaly-gifM  spirit,  potent  by 
natve,  ahd  enriched  by  the  highest 
studies,   should   voluntarily    ' 
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scribe  the  sphere  of  ha  doninioD  that 
its  power  may  be  mo«»  deapotical? 
Or  if  it  be  not  a  ftoe  tSj^t,  is  there 
not  something  degrading  to  the  soid 
of  man  in  the  ideau  that  mward  dis- 
ease or  outward  affliction  can  subju- 
gate under  Its  yoke  him,  who,  nevcf^ 
theless,  would  seem  to  deipse  subm. 
Ration,  and  who  vainly  imaginea  that 
Ee  can  display  the  spirit  ai  freedom  in 
the  migestie  air  with  which  he  dia^i 
his  chains  P 

We  must  all  fed  that  Byron,  with  all 
his  mighty  faculties,  is  at  times  only 
shielded  firom  oonterapt,  by  the  oonvio- 
tion  that  many  of  his  miseries  are  sell^ 
infiicted.  They  are  often  imaginary ; 
and  therefore  is  it  that  our  ima^natioiL 
redeems  him  who  awatens  it.  He 
exasperates  his  soul  into  agony.  He 
sinks  it  down  into  despair.  But  go- 
niuB  breathes  forth  the  profbun£«t 
sighs  that  disturb  us,  and  often  converts 
them,  in  an  instant,  into  an  exulting 
hymn.  And  often  the  long  migestie 
sweep  of  sorrow,  that  winds  up  a  sub- 
duing staitza,  is  suddenly  succeeded 
by  airy  music,  as  if  in  d^ision  of  the 
inelancholy  close;  and  Bvron's  soul 
bounds  exultingly  fbrwara,  escaping 
ftom  the  dim  cell  into  which  it  had 
reth'ed  in  voluntary  imprisonment.  ^^ 

Many  awftd  lessons  may  certainly 
be  learned  Aom  the  poetry  of  Lcnrd 
Byron.  Yet,  undoubtedly,  there  are 
many  things  there  barren  and  una* 
vailing.  The  good,  the  happy,  and 
the  innocent,  can  draw  no  instruction 
from  what  Uiey  cannot  imagine  even 
in  dreams ;  wmle  the  erring  or  pas- 
sion-stricken spirit  contemplates,  too 
often,  the  ruins  as  it  were  of  its  own 
nature,  without  hope  of  the  temple 
beiog  rebuilt,  or  if  so,  ever  again  being 
animated  with  the  spirit  that  is  fled. 

Of  the  danger  resulting  ih>m  bvlA 
poetry  to  souls  of  fine  aspirations,  but 
unst^idfast  wills, — ^to  souls  where  pas* 
sion  is  the  only  or  chief  impulse,  and 
where  there  is  a  tendency  to  hold 
cheap,  and  in  derision,  the  dull  duties 
of  oniinary  life,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  strength  sufficient  to  grasp  and 
master  the  ol\}eets  of  a  more  ambitioni 
exiBtence,-^to  such  souls  (and  Uiey 
are  numerous  among  the  youth  of  Bri- 
tain,) that  poetry  is  most  fatal  which 
flings  aside  the  antiquated  bonds  con- 
secrated by  mere  every-day  associ*- 
tions,— which  renders  reason  itself 
subservient  to  the  senses  (ennobled  as 
they  are  by  the  iiiisf>^tion),  and  ad- 
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mits  no  other  kws  of  lift  Imt  the  ty« 
Tannic  pa8iio%  cherished  in  the  con- 
scious pride  oSr  that  power,  whidi,  in 
turn>  uses  those  passions  as  its  most 
ahject  slaves. 

If  such  may  he  the  efiects  of  Bttou's 
poetry  on  good  natures,  it  is  to  he  fear- 
ed that  it  raay  exert  a  lamentahle  in- 
fluence over  those  prone  to  evil.  There 
must  appear  in  the*  splendour,  and 
power,  and  miyesty,  wherein  1^  ge- 
nius enshrouds  feelings  and  passioM 
intrinsicallv  worthless  or  pernicious,  a 
fatal  justification  of  that  evO,  friak 
which,  in  its  native  nakedness,  even 
the  fallen  spirit  would  turn  with  aver- 
sion. When  virtue  is  dead,  pride 
often  remains  in  fkll  life.  It  fumly 
fastens  on  representations  like  these, 
hy  which  a  v^  is  thrown  over  Its  own 
meanntiSi — and  a  false  hut  dazsUng 
world  is  thus  created  for  it,  wherein 
it  may  move,  and  act  a»  hold  and  fear- 
less a  part  as  virtue  herself  walk- 
ing in  ner  untrouhled  heauty.  To 
3yron,  and  to  great  thoush  enring 
spirits  Mke  his,  we  mounfiuUy  allow 
the  privilege  of  his  pride.  It  is  a 
shirt  of  inail  wherewith  he  would  sedc 
to  guard  his  hosom  fVom  the  shafts  of 
sorrow.  And  it  may  he,  that  its  folds 
sometimes  indeed  repel  those  "  na- 
kindest  blows  of  all/'  against  whose 
infliction  the  soul  hath  no  other  shield 
in  its  solitude.  But  with  them  whose 
passions  tend  only  towards  mere  earth- 
ly objects — ^unsanctifled  hy  genius  or 
by  grief— reckless^  importunate,  and 
sdfish^-sacriflcing  to  their  indulgence, 
without  compunction,  thehappmessef 
other  hearts — how  pernicious  must 
that  philosophy  be  (and  the  poetry  of 
Byron  is  but  too  full  of  it),  that  lends 
robes  of  royalty,  and  a  seeming  sceptre 
to  passions  that  aire  in  themselves  base, 
odious,  and  oontemptible,  or,  haply, 
such  as  conduct  to  ruin,  agony,  and 
death. 

There  is  one  school  of  poetry  Qwe 
use  the  word  somewhat  unwillingly) 
from  which  this  great  Poet  has  alrttdy 
learned  much,  and  fhmi  which  his 
noble  nature  mav  yet  learn  more— the 
poetry  of  the  Lakes.  Byron  need  not 
DC  ashamed-— nay,  he  must  exult  to  be 
instructed  by  the  wisdom  of  Words- 
worth. Notning  can  impair  the  ori- 
ginality of  his  genius ;  httle  need  be 
added  to  its  power.  But  a  warning 
voice  may  arise  from  the  untroubled 
magnificence  of  the  mountain  solitude, 
and  the  wandering   ^  Childe"  may 
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pause  in  the  darkest  tnck  of  his  pil^ 
grimage,  to  hear  the  cabn,  pure,  lofty 
anthetn  that  the  poet  sings  to  nature 
in  the  sinless  hsppiness  which  she  has 
created,  sanctified,  and  bletft  against 
violence  of  decay.  Lord  Byron  seems 
to  have  roamed  through  the  Alps  with 
the  spirit  of  Wordsworth  often  at  his 
side ; — and  his  soul  wss  elevated  by 
the  opmmunion.  It  is  eold  and  un- 
meaning to  say,  that  in  the  third  can* 
to  of  Childe  Harold,  he  imitated  or. 
competed  with  the  author  of  the  Ex- 
cursion. He  followed  him-^e  wao 
led  by  him — to  the  same  eternal  foun- 
tain of  all  beauty  and  all  grandeur. 
Difierent  as  are  the  souk  of  these  two 
illustrious  men,  nature  bowed  them 
down  or  elevated  them  up  into  simili- 
tude ;  so  that  in  Byron's  glorious  songs 
among  the  Alps,  we  see  the  same  soul 
at  work  that  had  before  sublimed  the 
mountains  of  £ngland,-^-«id  are  de-  ^ 
lighted  to  behold  how  the  calm  wis^ 
dom  of  contemplative  age  and  recluse 
philosophy  can  purify,  and  sustain, 
and  strengthen,  tne  impetuous  energy 
of  a  wilder  spirit,  revelling  deliriouuy 
smong  the  maddening  magnificence  <n 
nature. 

It  would  lead  us  into  a  most  inter- 
•sting,  but  difficult  and  long  inquiry, 
were  we  to  endeavour  clearly  to  point 
out  the  connexion  subsisting  between 
mueh  of  Byron's  late  poetry,  and  the 
spirit  of  Wordsworth's  and  of  some  of 
his  disciples.  This  we  purpose  doing 
on-  a  ftiture  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  such  spiritual  communion  between 
two  great  poets,  in  msnv  things  so  un- 
like, is  honourable  to  both,-^«nd  we 
fear  not  that  we  shall  soon  see  the 
day,  when  Byvon,  escq>ing  from  the 
too  severe  dominion  of  his  own  pai^ 
sions,  shall  look  abroad  over  nature 
with  a  wider  aweep  of  speculationy^ 
become  a  happier,  a  heUer,  a  great- 
er man,  as  the  benign  influence* 
of  nature  are  suffered  to  enter,  unep* 
posed,  into  the  recesses  of  his  hesrt, 
-*4nd  that  the  penance  which  he  has 
for  so  long  endured,  and  often  self-in- 
flicted, shall  be  found  to  have  fitted 
and  dimsed  his  soul  for  the  recep« 
tion  ana  love  of  those  lofty  and  uni- 
versal truths,  on  whidi  alone  a  splen- 
did pbetical  reputation  can  ultimately  . 
rest,  and  by  which  akme  he  can  hooe 
to  he  of  essential  and  lasting  bendat 
to  his  fellow-mortals.  He  knows,  that  \ 
the  sreat  poet  to  whom  we  have  i^d-  | 
edj  uoogn  accused  of  bigotry,  in&tu-  \ 
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^tioDj  and  namwneas 
taken  ampler  and  ^obler  prospects  of 
the  soul  of  man  than  any  other  living 
.mind,  lit  knows  the  depths  f>f  the 
caln(i  of  th^t  wisdom,  which  the  storms 
pf  the  wodd  cannot  disturb.  He 
knows  that  poetry  is  s  di?iQ«  art — 
that  its  influences  are  divine.  And 
all  may  see  soattered  .throughout  the 
darkest  scenery  of  his  ow9  soul,  Ughts 
.that  seem  as  if  thiey  would  lain  u^eak 
through  the  glooro^  and  that  wait  but 
for  his  will  to  shine  on  him  and  his 
jspiiit  fbr  evermore,  and  make  him, 
yrhat  every  great  poet  should  be,  tl\e 
eladj  exulting,  hoping,  undismayed, 
mend  and  vindicator  pf  ^e  imn^qrtal 
destinies  of  man. 

We  said,  that  we  should  not  eritip 
fise,  and  we  have  accordingly  thrown 
cmt  merely  a  few  unformed  feelings 
^d  tpflectiops^  i^hich  many  of  our 
readers  may  tlilnk  but  '}ittl^  illustnU 
five  of  the  subject  iwciediately  before 
us.  But  we  BBayh^ve  touched  aatrisg, 
iwihiqpi,  in  some  meditative  heart, 
and  aiSirded  food  for  thou^t  4o  those 
who  love  to  think  and  feel  for  them- 
adves,  and  who,  on  that  account,  are 
|X>ntented  to  peruse  with  pleasure  the 
most  wandenng  reveries  of  others, 
when  they  aeem  to  tend^  at  least,  Vo- 
wards  vrhat  ia  right  jaad  beautiAiL 
We  shall  nov  8?ve  vrnt  extracts  ftpm 
ihe  last,  and  perhaps  the  finest  canto 
gf  Childe  Harpld,  the  fluent,  beyond 
an  compari^n,  pf  Byrou's  poei^s. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Four^  Canto, 
the  Poet  represeQts  himself  as  stand- 
{ne  upoQ  a  Bridge  of  Venice,  and  in- 
diuging  hi^^lf  in  such  a  train  of  me- 
ditations a9  might  well  be  excited  by 
the  decayilig  splendour,  unexpected 
desertedness,  and  ancient  ^ories  pf 
this  ron^antic  dtv. 

A' 

I  stood  10  Veniee,  on  the  Bridge  of  Sight; 
A  pdaoe  and  a  prison  od  och  hand : 
I  nw  fiom  out  the  wav,e  her  structures  rise 
As  from  the  stroke  of  the  encfa^ter^s  wand ; 
A  thousand  yean  their  cloudy  wings  expand 
Anmnd  me,  and  a  dying  Glpiy  soiiles 
0*er  the  far  ttmes,  when  many  a  subject  land 
Look*d  to  the  winged  L»ion*s  marble  pfles. 
Where  Venice  sa^  in  state,  throi^*4  9U  hey 
hundred  ides ! 

8. 
flhelooki  a  sea  Cybde,  fVesh  from  oeean, 
Bising  wiUi  her  tiara  of  proud  towers 
At  airy  distance,  with  majesdc  motion, 
A  ruler  of  the  waters  and  their  powers : 
^d  such  she  Was  ;-^er  daughten  had  thdr 
dowers 


East 
Pbiir*d  in 


In  purple  was  she  robed,  and  of  her  feast 
Monarchs  partook,  and  deem*d  their  digni^ 


In  Venice  TasBo*s  echoes  are  no  more. 
And  silent  rows  the  son^sss  gondolier ; 
Htr  palaoes  are  crumbhng  to  die  shoce; 
And  music  meets  not  always  now  theearc 
Those  days  are  gone— hut  Beauty  slill  is  here. 
Btates  fiiU,  aits  fiidfl    but  Nalura  dodi  not 

.die. 
Nor  yet  forget  how  Venice  once  .was  dear. 
The  pleasant  place  of  all  festivity. 
The  revel  4xf  Mae  earth,  4he  maaque  of  Italy. 
He  then  seems  tacitly  to  reproach 
frimself  for  taidng  aH  the  subjects  of 
his  musing  from  among  strangers,  and 
bursts  into  one  of  the  few  truly  patrir 
otic  pieces  of  poetry  ^Mch  are  to  be 
found  in  his  i^orl^s. 
8. 
jVetan^  ngigotbet^ongytfs    and  in  itrangs 

eyes 
Have  made  me  not  a  st^nnger ;  to  the  mind 
3¥hicl»  is  itse^,  po  changes  bring  yurprisef 
Kor  is  it  harsh  to  make,  nor  hard  to  iiud 
A. country  witb-H^y,  or  without  mankisd $ 
Yet  was  I  bom  where  men  are  poud  to  be. 
Not  !Fithoiit  cavise ;  an4  should  I  leave  be- 
hind 
The  inviolate  island  of  the  sage  and  free. 
And  seek  me  oat  a  home  by  a  remoter  sea, 

9. 
Reihaps  I  \a9fA  it  well :  and  should  i  lay 
jMy  ash^  in  .f  soil  which  is  .not  mine, 
My  spirit  shall  re8^me  it— if  ve  may 
Unbodied  ohpose  a  sanotuary.    I  twins 
My  hopes  of  being  remembered  in  my  line 
Widi  my  land's  language;  if  too  fond  and  fiur 
These  aspirations  in  their  scope  incline,—. 
If  my  fame  should  be,  as  my  fortunes  are. 
Of  hasty  piwth  and  Ui^t,  and  duU  Qb*^ 

]^v^y^    IP. 

My  name  from  out  i^e  temple  where  the 

dead 
Are  honoured  by  the  nations  ■  Jet  it  be— 
And  h^\  the  lauids  on  a  loftier  head ! 
And  be  the  Spartsn's  epitaph  on  me-- 
•  Sparta  hath  many  »  wortjbLie^  soi^  than  he.' 
Meantime  I  wo^  no  sympathies,  nor  need  ; 
The  th^nns  which  \  h^ve  reaped  are  of  thp 

^ree 
I  planted^— th^hfvetom  nae,-Hmd  I  bleedf 
1  should  have  known  what  firuit  would  spring 

^m  such  a  seed. 
He  then  returns  to  Venice,  and  al-» 
lodes  to  the  well-known  affection  en-r 
tertained  by  her  ii^habitanta  for  tho 
poetry  of  Tasso. 

IT. 
Thus*  Venice,  if  no  strangei  daun  wer* 

thine. 
Were  all  thy  proud  historic  d^edi  fm^^ 
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Tbcf  didnl  meoioiy  of  the  baid  diTine, 
Thy  lofe  of  Taato,  should  have  cut  the  knot 
Which  tiei  thee  to  thy  tyiiDH;  sod  thy  lot 
If  shameful  to  the  nations,— most  of  all, 
Albion !  to  thae :  the  Ooeao  tpotA  ah«uU 

not 
Abandon  Ocean^s  children  ;  in  (he  iall 
Of  Venice  think  of  tldne,  despite  thy  watery 

valL 

16. 
I  loy'd  her  from  my  hoyhood-P^he  to  me 
Was  as  a  &iry  city  of  ttie  heait, 
Bising  like  water»oolumBs  from  the  sea, 
0f  joy  the  sojoiini,  and  iif  frealth  the  mart; 
And  Otway,  Ratdiff,  Schiller,  Shakspeare's 

■rt,* 
Had  stamped  her  iauge  in  me,  and  even  so. 
Although  Hbud  her  tfaas,  ve  did  not  part, 
Fen^ianee  even  dearer  in  her  day  of  wot. 
Than  when  she  waa  a  boast,  a  marvel,  and 

a  show. 

19. 
I  can  repeople  with  the  past— and  of 
Ae  present  tiliere  is  still  for  eye  and  thought, 
And  meditation  chastened  down,  enough ; 
And  more,  it  may  be,  than  I  hoped  or  sought ; 
ABd  «f  the  fa^piert  moments  which  were 

wrought 
^ITithin  the  web  of  m^  eziitenee,  some 
Fiom  thee,  fair  Venice  !  have  their  oolouzs 

caught: 
There  are  seme  fedings  Time  cannot  be* 

mmH), 
Nor  Tortttze  shake,  er  mine  would  now  be 

cold  and  dumb. 
20, 
But  from  dieir  natare  wffl  Ae  ianaen  grow 
Loftiest  on  loliiest  and  least  shelter*d  rocks. 
Rooted  in  barrenness,  wh«re  nought  bdow 
Of  soH  supports  them  Against  we  Alpine 

shocks 
Of  eddyihtf  storms ;  yet  springs  the  trmdc, 

and  modes 
The  howlingtempest,  tiH  its  height  and  frame 
Are  wor^  of  me  mooniains  from  whose 

bkon 
Of  bleak,  gniy,  gmnite,  into  life  it  came. 
And  grew  a  giant  tree ;— ^e  mind  may 

grow  the  same. 

■  81. 

Eidstence  may  be  home,  and  the  deep  root 
Of  life  and  suffttanee  makes  its  Ibm  abode 
In  bare  and  desolated  bosoms :  mute 
The  camel  labours  with  Ae  heaviest  load. 
And  the  wolf  dies  in  silence,— 4iot  bestow*d 
In  vain  should  audi  example  bet  if  they. 
Things  of  ignoble  or  of  savage  mood, 
Endure  and  shrink  not,  we  of  nobler  day 
May  temper  it  to  bear,--it  is  b\it  to  a  day. 

All  suffering  doth  destroy,  or  is  destroyed. 
Even  by  the  sufierer ;  and,  in  each  event. 
Ends; — Some,  wiih  hope  leplcniah'd  and 

rebuDy*d, 
Return  towhencetheycame— withlikeintent, 

*  Veniqe  Pnacrved;  Mysteries  of  Udoi* 
pho ;  the  Ghost-seer,  'or  Armenian ;  the 
Merehaat  of  Venice ;  OtheDo. 
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And  weave  tficir  web  agem  \  awne,  bow*d 

and  bent. 
Wax  gray  and  g^UMtly*  withering  eve  their 

time, 
And  perish  with  the  reed  on  whidi  d^leant; 
Some  seek  devodon,  tofl,  was,  good,  or  crime, 
Aeoording  as  iheir  souls  Irere  ibrm*d  to  siiik 

erc&iibt 

23. 

But  ever  and  anon  of  griefs  subdued 
There  comes  a  token  like  a  scorpion's  etin^* 
Scaree  seen,  but  witii  fnsh  bitterness  fanbaed; 
And  dight  withal  may  be  the  things  which 

bring 
Back  on  the  heact  the  we^ht  which  it  would 

fliqg 
Aside  for  ever :  it  may  be  a  sound— 
A  tone  of  music,— summer's  eve— or  Q>n^ 
AHower— the  wind— the  ocean — ^whicfa  shall 

wound, 
Striking  the  dectric  diaia  whesewith  we  are 

darkly  bound ; 

24. 

And  how  and  why  we  know  not,  nor  can 

trace 
Home  to  its  doud  this  lightning  of  the  mind. 
But  fed  the  shock  renewed,  nor  can  effiMO 
The  hli^  and  blackening  whidi  it  leavisi 

bdiind. 
Which  out  of  things  familiar,  undesigned. 
When  least  we  deem  of  such,  calls  up  to  view 
The  spectres  whom  no  exorcism  can  bind. 
The  cold— the  changed — ^perchance  the  dead 


The  moum'd,  the  loved,  the  lost— too  many! 
—yet  how  frwl 

Wearied  with  the  contemplation  of 
scenes  so  humiliating  to  the  eye  of 
tnan, — the  Poet  and  the  Pilgrim,  for 
they  are  now  confessedly  tne  same, 
rejoices  to  escape  into  the  pure  solir 
tude  of  nature,  and  to  sooth  his  mind 
with  the  survey  of  less  transitory 
beauties.  At  Arqua,  the  little  hamlet 
where  Petrarch  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life,  and  where  his  house,  chair, 
&c.  are  still  shewn  to  travellers,  e^^ 
actly  as  the  reUcs  of  Shakspeare  are  at 
Stratford-upon-Avoi^  Byron  is  filled 
with  admintion  of  the  modest  retreat 
selected  by  this  illustrious  poet,  and 
enters  ftdiy,  for  a  moment,  into  tl^e 
quiet  and  self-subdued  spirit  of  one 
with  whom,  in  general,  he  appears  to 
have  very  little  In  common. 

And  the  soft  quiet  hamletwhere  he  dwdt 
Is  one  of  that  oom^exion  which  seems  made 
For  those  who  their  mortalitjr  have  fdt. 
And  sought  a  refuge  from  theu  hopes  decay 'd 
In  the  deo  umhri^  of  a  green  hill*s  shade. 
Which  snows  a  diMant  prospect  far  away 
Of  busy  cities,  now  in  vain  diqilay'd. 
For  the^  can  lure  no  fiirther ;  and  the  imy 
Of  a  bright  sun  can  make  saffideat  holiday^ 


i$i«.:] 
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Derdoping  the  mountaiai*   ]«va»   and 


Andahining  in  the  hnwling  broek,  vhere-bjr, 
CfaMT  iiti«wfflit,  gMde  the  Mwmering  hiwie 
Whh»€»1ni  languor,  whkh,ihoiighlo  the  eye 
mvm  kieaa>  hlfa  ite  wewlity. 
If  from  aocietj  we  leem  te  live, 
nnt  lolitude  ahoiild  teach  lu  how  to  die ; 
It  hath  no  flattciciB ;  nudtj  can  gxfe 
No  hollow  aid ;  aiotici    wm  viih  hift  QtA 
mmt  ftrivtb 
The  descripdoD  of  an  Italian  c^en- 
tog  OB  Uie  banka  of  thfl  BMtm,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the 
poem.    The  poetry  of  Nature,  which 
,    ne   has   learned   from  Wordswonfa, 
'    aeema  to  be  heightened  and  improved 
in  his  hands^  by  the  unseen  influence 
.    of  the  more  glorious  scenes  and  cli- 
mates to  which  he  has  transpired  it. 

«7. 
The  Moon  is  ud,  and  yet  it  is  not  ni^lit-* 
Smset  divides  the  sky  with  her — a  sea 
Of  glory  strrams  along  the  Alpine  hei||^t 
Of  blue  Pii]di*i  mountains ;  Heaven  is  fVee 
From  dottds,  but  of  aH  cdoun  seems  to  be 
Mdted  to  one  vast  Iris  of  the  West, 
Where  the  Day  joim  the  past  Etsmlty ; 
Whik  OB  the  other  band,  meek  Dian*s  orcst 
Floati  through  the  aaure  air— «n  isknd  of 
theUestl 

*<  A  angle  star  is  at  her  side,  snd  rei^s 
With  her  o*er  half  the  lovely  heaven ;  but  still 
Yen  sunny  sea  heaves  brightly,  and  remains 
Soird  o*cr  die  peak  of  the  ihr  Rhntian  hID, 
As  Day  and  Night  coMandfaig  were,  until 
Native  redaim*d  her  order  &.*>gendy  flows 
The  de^-dyed  Brenta,  wheie  thetr  hues  insti 
The  odorous  purple  of  anew-bom  rose. 
Which  screams  upon  her  stream,  and  gliis8*d 
within  it  glows, 
29. 
FillM  with  the  &ce  of  heaven,  which,  from 

a&r, 
CoBEies  down  upon  the  waters ;  dl  its  hues, 
From  the  rich  sunset  to  the  rising  star, 
Hieir  nugioal  variety  difiuse : 
And  now  they  change  \  a  paler  shadow  strews 
Its  mantle  o*cr  the  mou&tai2is  ;  parting  day 
Dies  like  the  Dolphin,  whom  eaoi  pang  im- 
bues 
With  a  new  colour  as  it  gasps  awsy. 
The  last  still  loveliest,  tOl— 'tu  gone — and 
all  is  gray. 
We  must  not  venture  upon  Fer- 
nara.    The  strain  of*  sentiment  is  in 
general  quite  the  same  with  that  of 
hia  Lament  of  Taaso.    But  Kerrara  is 
only  one  of  a  long  line  of  half-peo- 
pled  cities^  and  perished  sovereignties^ 
tibrottgh  which  he  passes;   and  the 
view  of  such  scenes,   where  all   the 
misery  that  is  appears  so  distinctly  to 
be  the  necessary  conseouence  of  the 
mvioiu  jesloofiies  and  brutal  malig- 


nitaea  of  petty  ^nnta^  is  wdl  fitted  to 
call  up  taat  mist  of  morbid  contempt 
thrmigh  which  Lord  Byron  delights 
to  looK  upon  the  frafl  pageants  of  ex- 
ternal grandeur. 

At  Florence  he  aeema  to  haw 
thought  of  little  except  the  statues  in 
thegfldlery,and  the  tombs  in  the  church 
of  Saats  Croee.  This,  we  think,  la  the 
first  time  that  he  has  ever  conedirect« 
Iv  upon  the  subject  of  art ;  and  id* 
tnougfa  he  is  careful  to  tell  us  how 
much  he  prefers  a  single  green  vaUey, 
or  roaring  cataract^  ana  all  the  master- 
pieces of  the  chisel  and  the  pendL 
still  his  soul  is  so  ooDverssnt  witn  idesu 
creations  of  loveliness^  majesty,  and 
terror,  that  he  speaks  of  the  Venus, 
the  Apollo,  and  the  Laoooon,  in  a  sQrie 
which  our  readers  wiH  easily  acknow*- 
ledge  to  be  fkr  superior  to  any  thlQg 
which  the  admiration  of  art  had  bc^ 
fore  embodied  in  Kuglish  Poetry. 

49. 
There,  too,  the  goddess  loves  in  stone*  and 

fills 
The  air  around  with  beauty ;  "we  inhale 
The  ambro»ial  anpect,  whidi,  beheld,  instils 
Part  of  it^  inimortalitv ;  the  vefl 
Of  heaven  is  half  undrawn ;  within  the  pals 
We  stand,  and  in  that  Ibnn  and  fiioe  bai<dd 
What  Mind  can  make,  when  Nature's  sdf 

would  fiiil; 
And  to  the  fi^cd  idolaten  of  old 
Envy  the  innate  flash  which  sueb  a  soul  eould 

mould. 
There  is  something  to  us  inex« 
pressibly  touching  in  the  transition 
from  this  splendid  enthusiasm  to  the 
mournful   shades  of  the  Florentine 
cetnetry.    Never  waa  more  deep  mean- 
ing conveyed  in  one  line  than  in  the 
eighth  of  this  stanza. 
54. 
In  Santa  Crooe*s  holy  precincts  lie 
Ashes  which  mnke  it  hcilier,  dust  whidi  is 
F.vcn  in  iu-elf  an  immortality, 
Hioagh  then;  were  nothing  save  the  past» 

and  this, 
Tlie  particle  of  those  sublimities 
Whidi  have  rclaps*d  to  chaos : — ^hen  repose 
Angelo*8,  Alfieri*8  bones,  and  his. 
The  starn/  CicfiJ^rCf  vith  hit  ivoes  ; 
Here  M achiavelti*8  earth,  letumM  to  whenoa 

it  rose. 
Although  the  Venus  is  the  only 
great  btatue  of  which  he  speaks  when 
at  Florfuce,  we  prefer  to  quote  his 
verses  concerning  the  Apollo  and  the 
Looooon  at  the  same  time. 

Go  see 
Laocoon's  torture  dignifying  pain—- 
A  father*8  love  and  morttd^s  agony 
With  aninunortal*spatienoeblending :— Vain 
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The  ilraggito  ;  vain,  againit  the  eoiltDg  ilaiii 
And  gpripe,  «id  deq^nmg  of  the  dngoii*i 

gnsp* 
The  old  nuui*i  dench ;  the  long  eDre^omed 

duun 
RiTets  the  livuig  luiVs«— the  enonnous  asp 
EnfbrceB  ping  on  pang,  and  stifles  gasp  on 

gasp. 

161. 
Or  view  the  Loid  of  the  uneiring  hov. 
The  God  of  life,  and  poesjr,  and  light— 
The  Son  in  human  limbs  ajrra^ed,  and  bniw 
All  radiant  ftom  his  triumph  m  l)^e  flght ; 
^Jht  shaft  hath  just  been  sfao^— the  arrow 

bright 
With  an  immortal*s  vengeance ;  in  his  eye 
And  nostril  beautifiil  diwain,  and  might. 
And  majesty,  flash  their  ftill  Hghtninp  b]r. 
Developing  in  th^t  one  gUnoe  £e  Deity. 

162. 
Bgnt  in  Us  delicate  fimn— a  dream  of  Love, 
Shaped  by  some  soliuvynymph,  vhose  breast 
Long*d  for  a  deathless  lover  from  above. 
And  maddened  in  that  vision— i«re  e^qnest 
An  that  ideal  beauty  ever  b^efls*d 
The  mind  with  in  its  i&ost  uneaithly  mood, 
Wheneach  oonoeption  was  a  heavenly  guesU— 
A  lay  of  immoTtafitjr— and  stood, 
^Starlike,  around,  until  they  gathered  to  a  god ! 
From  the  smiling  beauties  of  the 
Vale  of  Amo,  he  rushes  to  Inreathe 
jtgain,  an  atmosphere  more  congenial 
to  his  soul,  amonff  the  rugged  defiles 
0f  Thrasimene-rtiie  imperwftble  mof 
nument  of  Carthagenian  aldll  aod  Ro- 
man despair.    It  is  well  known  tfamt 
•n  eardiquake,  which  shoo)c  all  Itidy, 
occurred  durinj^  t^e  battle,  an4  was 
unfelt  by  any  ot  the  combatants. 
68. 

I  roam 
By  Thradmeae's  lake,  in  the  defiles 
Fatal  to  Rpman  rashness,  more  at  home  c 
For  there  the  Carthagniian'g  warlike  wiles 
Come  back  before  me,  as  hif  skin  guiles 
The  host  between  the  mountains  and  t^e 

sh^re, 
WJiere  Courage  falls  in  her  despairing  files* 
And  torrents,  swoln  to  rivers  witti  their  gore, 
^eek  through  the  sultiy  plain,  with  ^eg^oos 

scattered  o*er. 

63. 
JJke  to  a  forest  feU*d  bv  piounta^  winds  f 
And  such  the  ttorm  of  oattle  on  thif  day. 
And  such  the  phrenzy,  whose  oonvulidon 

blinds 
To  all  save  carnage,  that,  beneath  the  ttKjf 
An  earthquake  reeled  unheede^y  away  I 
pTone  felt  stem  Nature  rocking  at  his  feet. 
And  yawning  forth  a  grave  for  those  who  lay 
Upon  their  bucklers  for  a  winding-sheet ; 
Such  is  the  absorbing  hate  wboi  warrii^ 

nations  meet! 
64. 
The  Earth  to  them  was  as  a  rolling  bark 
Which  bore  them  to  Ktemity ;  they  saw 
The  Ocean  round,  but  had  no  time  to  mark 
7^  motions  of  their  vessel ;  Nature*slaw, 
)a  them  suspended,  reck*d  not  of  the  awe 
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Which  reigns  iriien  mountains  tremble,  and 

tlM  birds 
Plunge  in  the  douds  for  rcfiiga,  and  with- 
draw 
From  their  down-toppling  nests;  and  bd- 

lowinff  herds 
Stumble  o*er  neavinc  plants,  and  man*s  dxci4 

hath  no  words. 
66. 
Far  other  soene  is  Thasuncne  now ; 
Her  lake  a  sheet  of  silver,  and  her  pbun 
Rent  by  no  rava^  save  the  gentle  plou^ ; 
Her  aoed  trees  rise  thick  as  once  the  slam 
I^y  where  their  roots  art;  but  a  brook  halh 

ta*e&^ 
A  little  riU  of  scantv  stream  and  bed-* 
A  name  of  blood  ham  thst  day*s  ^anguiiy 

rain; 
And  Sanguinetto  tells  ye  where  the  dead 
Made  the  earth  wet,  sind  tum'd  the  unwilU 

mg  watenred. 
Venice,  Lombardy,  and  Tuscany, 
rich  ss  they  fjce  in  relics  of  fylLsfx 
grandeur  and  inimitable  ^rt,  an4  stiljl 
more  so  in  ^M^nes  where  paturedis- 
plaj^s  herself  both  in  beautv  and  subt> 
limity,  are,  after  all,  only  tne  avenues 
to  the  main  attraction  of  the  poet  and 
the  poem.  Even  Greece,  with  aU  her 
natural  graces,  and  all  her  heroie  re;* 
collections,  wants  that  piigestic  charm 
of  unamroached  greatness,'  which 
binds  the  heart  of  every  profound 
thinker  to  the '  con^platio^  pf  tlpie 
skeleton  qf  Borne.  It  was  heije  tliat 
the  nature  of  man  arrayed  itself  iQ 
g^tness  so  terrific,  that  it  almoat  meii 
rited  the  name  of  a  disguise.  It  waa 
here  that  imagination  and  passion, 
disdaining  all  individual  hopes,  and 
feelings,  and  eguusdoQs,  opnceptrated 
themselves  with  unswervii^;  pertinaci- 
ty in  the  idc;^  pf  counjiy. 

A  Roman  thought  himself  great  and 
noble,  not  because  he  wsa  himself,  not 
for  any  t^ing  that  himself  had  done  or 
could  do,  but  simply  because  hia  bhrdi 
and  home  were  in  the  eternal  dty^ 
All  other  men  are  vain,  'tht  Roman 
qniv  was  proud.  He  looked  upon  him- 
selt  as  a  being  aniipated  witn  the  in? 
spirations  of  ^  nobler  nature  than  i^ 
given  to  other  men.  ^ven  the  Greek, 
wi^  all  his  philosophy,  poetry,  art, 
and  eloquence,  was  regarded  aa  an  in^ 
geniouji  animal  of  a  lower  speciear 
Nay,  the  Greeks,  rich  aa  theur  aooom? 
plishmepu  were,  seepi  to  have  acknowv 
ledged  their  inferiority,  whenever  they 
were  brought  into  actual  contact  either 
with  the  bodies  or  the  spirits  of  these 
"Menoflron."» 

*  We  had  lately  sent  to  us  a  tnuislatioQ 
of  an  £1^,  by  William  Augustus  Scbl^ 
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78. 


ChRomel  mjooimtryl  dtyofthenull 
Hie  ofphiBt  of  tlie  heart  must  turn  to  thee, 
Lone  mother  of  dead  empirei !  and  oontrol 
In  their  thut  btettCi  their  petty  misery. 
'Whataie  oor  voea  and  ratftniiee?  Come 

«  and  see 
The  cypiei8thear  the  owl,  and  plod  yoor  way 
OVr  alepa  of  tarakoi  thranea  aad  templea^ 

Yel 
Whoae  i^oniet  aie  evils  of  »  day— •• 
A  fNNdd  is  at  our  feet  as  fragile  as  our  day. 

79. 
The  Niobe  of  nations !  there  she  stands. 
Childless  and  crownleaa,  in  her  foieelessiMie; 
An  empty  um  within  W  withered  hands. 
Whose  holT  dust  was  saattcr*d  kng  ago ; 
The  Seipio  8  tamb  contains  no  ashes  now; 
The  Teiy  sepulchres  lie  tenantlfts 
Of  their  heroic  dteUen;  dost  thon  flow. 
Old  Tiber!  throofjh  a  msrUe  wilderness ? 
Bise,  with  thy  yellow  waves,  and  mantle 

her  disbeas ! 

80. 
The  Goth^ihe  Christian,  Time,  War,  Flood, 

and  Fire, 
Hafc  dealt  upon  the  seveo*hill*d  eity*8  pride ; 
She  saw  her  glories  star  by  star  expire. 
And  up  the  steep  barbarian  monaschs  lide^ 
Where  the  oar  dimb*d  the  capitol ;  Ihr  and 

wide 
Temple  and  tower  went  dowto,  ntfr  left  » 

site:— 
Chaos  of  ruins  I  who  shall  ttaee  the  TOid, 
0*er  the  dim  firagments  cast  a  hmar  li^. 
And  say,  •  hq«  was,  or  is,'  where  all  is 

doubly  ni^t  ? 

81. 
The  double  aigfat  of  ages,  and  of  her, 
K^'»  danqshter,  Ij^nmce,  hath  wnpt 
and  wrap 

nl,  from  which  our  eor^respondeDt  supposes 
ttiat  Lord  Byitfn  has  V»owed  not  a  little 
of  the  spirit,  and  eveii  of  the  expressions,  of 
die  Fourth  Canto.  We  cannot,  we  must 
confess,  observe  any  di&g  more  than  sucb 
ttnneidences,  as  might  vexy  weU  be  expected 
ftom  two  great  poets  contemplating  the 
aame  scene.  The  opening  of  &ie  GenfiaA 
poem  appears  to  us  to  be  very  striking;  but 
^ewholeisintdiedinanel4^key.  Lord 
Byron  handles  the  same  topics  with  the 
lleeper  power  of  a  tragedian. 

T^noithesnuUnffwdoomeRooeeangive, 
With  her  green  fieids,«iidherunfliotted  sky; 
Partheaope  hath  tai^  thee  how  to  five, 
Let  Benae,  imperial  Romo,  «ow  teach  to  die. 

'TIS  true,  the  land  is  fair  as  land  may  be, 
Oni  vadiaBt  ettnopy  of  azure  Hes 
0*er  the  seven  hiUs  far  downward  to  Oie  sea. 
And  upwod  n^iere  yon  Sabine  he^fats  arise. 
Yet  aonowful  and  sad,  I  wend  my  wmv 
Through  this  long  ruined  labyrinth,  akne 
Kadi  echo  whispos  of  the  eUcr  day, 
I  see  ft  BMUumefU  in  every  stooor 


fi9S 

All  round  us;  we  but  fbel  our  way  to  etr  r 
The  ocean  hath  his  chart,  the  stars  their  map. 
And  Knowledge  spreads  them  on  her  amiua 

But  Rome  is  as  the  desart,  wliexe  we  steer 
Stumbling  o*er  recollections ;  now  we  di^ 
Our  bands,  and  crv  *  Eureka  !*  it  is  dear-^ 
When  but  some  false  mirage  of  ruin  liMt 
near. 

8& 
Aha!  theMydty!  and  alas f 
The  trebly  hundred  trhimphs!  and  the  day 
When  Bnittts  made  die  dagger'sedge  surpasK 
The  conqueror's  sword  inbeaiingfiuneaway ! 
AhM,  far  TuUy's  voice,  and  Vi^pl's  ky. 
And  Livy*s  pictur'd  page  I— but  these  shal 

be 
Herresonection;  all  beside-^leeay. 
Alas,  for  Berth,  fbr  never  shall  we  sse 
That  brightness  in  her  eye  sho  bore  when 

Bomewasfbeel 

83. 

Oh  thou,  whose  chariot  roU'd  on  Fortune's 

whed. 
Triumphant  Sylla!  Thou,  who  didst  subdue 
Thy  countiy'^s  fbes  ere  thiKi  would  pause  to 

fed 
The  wrath  of  thy  own  wzongg,  or  reap  the 

due 
Of  hoarded  vengeance  till  thine  eagles  flew 
O'er  prostrate  Asia  ;»thou,  who  with  ^y 

flown 
Annihilated  senates — Roman,  too. 
With  all  thy  vices,  for  thou  didst  lay  dowij 
With  an  atoning  anife  a  more'than  eardily  , 

crown—* 

81 
The  dxetstorial  wreadi,-.«eMiIdst  thou  cti- 

tin* 
To  whtf  would  one  day  dwindle  diat  nUfh 

made 
Thee  more  than  mortal  ?  and  that  so  supine 
By  aught  than  Romans  Rome  should  Urns 

behud? 
8he  wh»  was  named  Eternal,  and  aimy'd 
Her  wairion  but  to  oonquer-i-ehe  who  veQ'd 
Earth  with  her  hau|^  shadow,  and  dis- 

i*«y*^ 

Until  the  o'er-canopied  horizon  fail'd. 
Her  rushing  wittgsl.Oh !  she  who  was  Al^ 
mighty  hail'd  I 

85. 

SWla  was  first  of  victoib ;  but  our  own 
The  sagest  of  usurpers,  Cromwdl ;  he 
Too  swept  off*  senates  while  he  hewed  ike 

throne 
Down  to  a  block— unmortal  rebd !  See 
What  crimes  it  cost  to  be  a  moment  free 
And  famous  through  all  ages  1,  but  beneatii 
His  fiite  the  moral  lurks  or  destiny ; 
His  day  of  double  victonr  and  death 
Beheld  him  win  two  realms,  and,  happier,. 

yidd  his  breath. 

87. 
And  thon,  dnad  statue !  yet  existent  in 
The  austcreet  fam  of  naked  mijesty,, 
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Tbou  who  bdiddeft,  liud  theaaMMntt'dia, 
At  thy  batfaM  base  the  bioodj  Cbmt  Ue, 
FoMing  his  robe  in  dying  digni^, 
An  offerioff  to  thine  utar  from  themieen 
Orflodsana  men,  ^naX,  Nemesis !  did  hedie, 
Andthoa,  too,  pcnsh,  Pompey  ?  have  jebeen 
Vieton  of  ooimtless  kings,  or  poppets  of  a 

seene? 

8& 
And  thou,  the  thunder-stricken  muse  of 

Rome! 
fihe^Milf!  whose  biascn4mi^  dugs  impart 
The  milk  of  oooquest  yet  within  &  dome 
Where,  as  a  monument  of  antique  ait* 
Thoustandest)— Mothcrof  Um  vae^  hent. 
Which  the  great  founder  sucked  fiom  thy 

wiUteat, 
Scorch*d  by  the  Ronnn  Jove's  etherial  dati; 
And  thy  limbs  bbck  with  lightning— 4oat 

thou  yet 
Guard  thine  immortal  eaim%  nor  thy  fond 
chaige  forget? 
89. 
Hiou  dost ;— ^ut  aU  thy  fbster-babes  are 


Or 


*nie  men  of  iron ;  and  the  world  hath  rearVi 
Cities  ftom  out  their  sepulchres :  men  bled 
In  imitation  of  the  this^  they  fear*d. 
And  fought  and  conquerM,  and  the  same 

course  steer*d. 
At  apish  distance ;  but  as  yet  none  have. 
Nor  could,  the  same  supremacy  have  near*d. 
Save  one  vain  man,  who  is  not  in  the  grave. 
But,  vanquifih*d  hy  himself,  to  his  own 

slaves  a  slave— 
90. 
-The  fool  of  fidse  domfaion— and  a  kind 
Of  bastard  Csbmut,  foUowiiw  him  of  old 
With  steps  unequal ;  for  the  Roman's  mind 
Was  modelled  in  a  len  terrestrial  mould. 
With  passions  fiercer,  yet  a  judgment  cold. 
And  an  immortal  instinct  which  redsem*d 
The  ftailties  of  a  heart  so  soft,  yet  bold* 
Alddes  with  the  distaff  now  he  seem'd 
At  deopatza's  ffor.Mitnd  now  himself  \m 


'd. 


91. 


And  came— and  saw— and  conquer'd  I  But 

the  man 
Who  would  have  tamedbisesigles  down  to  flee. 
Like  a  train'd  falcon,  in  the  Gallic  van. 
Which  he,  in  sooth,  loqg  led  to  victory, 
With  a  deaf  heart  which  never  seem'd  to  ba 
A  listener  to  itself,  was  strangely  fram'd ; 
With  but  one  weakest  weakness — vanity, 
Coquettirii  in  ambition— still  he  aim'd— 
At  what  ?  can  he  avouch— or  answer  what 

he  daim'd  ? 

92. 
And  would  be  all  or  nothing— nor  could 

wait 
For  the  sure  grave  to  level  hhn ;  few  yean 
Had  fizM  him  widi  the  Casars  in  his  &te. 
On  whom  we  tread :  For  ihit  the  conqujczor 

rears 
The  arch  of  triumph  f  and  for  this  the  tears 
Andbkiodof  evth  flow  onaa  tlieyhavttflowod* 
An  universal  delugOt  which  appears 


Without  an  aik  fiir  wvetdied  man's  abode* 
And  cA>bs  but  to  reflo|r !— Renew  thy  rain- 
bow, God! 

After  several  magnificent  stansaa^  in 
which  the  poet  poors  out  Ian  iodigp*. 
tion  on  the  present  politietl  AynHsn 
tion  «f  Rome  nd  Italy,  he  adverts  16 
the  ftntMdc  but  generous  designe  of 
Rienzi,  the  friend  of  Fetrard^^  who 
perished  in  a  vain  attempt  to  restore 
the  Roman  republic  in  the  fourteenth 
century. 

114. 
Bisnsi!  last  of  Bomans  t  Whilethotiee 
Of  Freedom's  widicted  trunk  puts  forth  alc^ 
Even  for  thy  tomb  »  garland  kt  it  be— 
The  focum*k  champien,  and  the  people's 

chief— 
Her  new-bon  ^ctna  thou— with  rdgn, 

abs!  too  brief. 
115. 
Efferia !  sweet  creation  of  some  heart 
which  found  do  mortal  resting.phioe  so  foir 
As  dnne  ideal  bfeast ;  whatever  tho«  ait 
Or  wert, — a  young  Aurora  of  the  ak. 
The  nympholepsy  of  sane  fond  dsspidr  $ 
Or,  it  migbt  be^  a  besncy  of  the  eardi. 
Who  found  a  move  than  oemnon  votary  Ihcfe 
Too  much  adoring  I  whatsoe*er  thy  bvth. 
Thou  wert  a  beautiAil  thought,  and  softly 

bodied  forth. 

116. 
The  mosses  of  thy  fountain  stiB  am  sprinkled 
Widi  thine  Elysian  water^rofM;  Aefoce 
Of  thy  cave-guarded  qning,  widi  years  aa* 


Reflects  the  meek-eyed  genius  of  the  place, 
Whosegreen  wild  margin  now  no  mow  eiase 
Art's  works ;  nor  must  the  delicate  watev 

deep. 
Prisoned  in  marble,  bubbling  ftom  the  base 
Of  die  deft  statue,  widi  a  gentle  1cm 
The  riU  ruzu  oVr,  and  round,  fern,  flowers, 

and  iyy,  creep, 
117. 
Fantasdcally  tangled  ;  the  green  hills 
Are  clothed  with  eariy  blossoms,  through  the 

pus 
The  qmck-eyed  liaard  rusdes,  and  the  bills 
Of  summer-birds  sing  welcome  as  ye  pass  f 
Flowers  fresh  in  hue,  and  many  in  their  chust 
Implore  thepau8in£stq>,  and  with  their  dyesb 
Dance  in  the  soft  breeze  in  a  fairy  mass  $ 
The  sweetness  of  the  violet's  deep  bhie  eyes, 
Kiss'd  by  the  bseath  of  heaven,  seems  oo* 

loured  by  its  skiss. 

iia 

Here  didst  niou  dwell,  m  di 


Egeria  f  diy  all  heavnlT  bosom  beating 
For  the  for  footsteps  of  thy  mortal  lovers 
The  purple  Midnight  veiled  Oiafc  mystic 

meeting 
Widi  her  most  stsoKy  canopy,  and  seadng 
Tfavisif  by  ddue  adorer,  irtiat  befol  f 
This  cave  was  sady  sh^*d  out  for  the 

greedag 

9  » 


Uie.^  Fmirih  Canio  ofChUde  HarMs  Pilgrimage. 

Of  an  coamour'd  Goddets,  and  the  cell  Time,  the  vnaga !  unto 

Haunted  liy  My  L<wr^    tlwmriiertcPMie!     Mj  Iviods,  aid  eya»  nd 

119. 
And  didit  tium  not,  tfay  bteaat  to  his  xe- 

plying. 
Blend  ■  odeetial  with  a  human  heart; 
And  Lore,  which  dies  as  it  was  hom,  in 


Shaw  wim  immortal  traneporte  ?  oould  thine 

ait 
Make  them  indeed  immortal,  and  impart 
The  poiitj  of  heaven  to  earthly  joys, 
Ezpd  the  venom  and  not  bhmt  the  dart* 
The  dnll  satiety  wUch  all  desHovs— 
And  looc  from  out  the  soul  the  deadly  weed 

which  cloys? 

The  intensely  personal  nature  of 
Byron's  poetry  was  never  so  perfectly 
disj^jred!^  aa  in  bis  meditations  over 
Che  mins  of  the  imperial  dty.  Deeply 
as  he  is  impressed  with  llie  nothing- 
ness  of  individual  sorrows,  when  set 
by  the  aide  of  departed  nations  and  de- 
serted dties^  he  cannot  look  either  at 
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thee  I  m 
,    ,         heart,  and  cnve 
oftfaeeagifts 
131. 
Amidst  this  wieck,  whcfe  thou  hast  made 

ashiine 
And  tcmnle  more  divind]^  desolate. 
Among  my  mightier  ofienngi  here  are  mine, 
Ruinsorvcar8--dioufl^  few,  yet  fiillof  fate:— 
If  thou  hast  ever  seen  me  too  elate, 
Hearmenot;  hutif cahnly Ihavebome 
Good,  and  leseived  mypnde  against  die  hate 
Which  Shan  not  whdmme»  let  me  not  have 


This  iron  in  my  soul  in  vain— shall  thep 
not  mourn? 

132. 
And  thou,  who  never  yet  of  human  wrong 
Lost  the  nnhalancfd  sosle,  great  Nemesis ! 
Here,  where  the  andent  paid  thee  homage 


Thou,  who  didst  call  the  Fuxics  fiom  the 

abyss. 
And  round  Orestes  bade  them  howl  and  his 
For  that  unnatural  retributioi^ust, 
.Had  it  but  been  fiom  hands  less  near— in 
the  eoliaenm,  the  pantheon,  the  fixmm,  this 

or  the  caidtol,  without  minglmgr  with    Thy  former reatan,  I  cell  thee  from  the  dust! 

'  •  •    ^      "     "'  Dost  Ihou  not  hear  my  heart!— Awake! 

thou  shalt,  and  must. 


the  meditations  which  these  exdte,— 
the  aflonidng  wanderings  of  his  own 
wounded  spirit.  He  is  standing  by 
moonlight  within  the  coliapiim— our 
readers  have  not  foigotten  the  beauti- 
ful allusion  to  the  same  scene  in  Man- 
fted. 

1S8. 
Axdies  OB  aidies !  as  it  wck  that  Rome, 
CoDeeting  die  chief  trophies  of  her  Ihie, 
Woiildbaildi^  all  hsr  tiium]^  in  one  dome. 
Her  Coliseum  stands;  the  mooidieaffls  shine 
As  'twcn  ite  natural  torches,  for  divine 
Should  be  the  ligt«  which  stteams  here,  to 
iUume 

Thk  Umg^^»irpl«>>il  frnt  .^  ff hmifftlflSB  ffiinft 

Of  contsmnihmon;  and  the  ainre  ^kiom 
Of  an  Itafian  night,  where  the  deep  skies 


133. 

It  is  not  that  I  may  not  have  incun*d 
For  mv  ancestral  fiiults  or  mine  the  wound 
I  Ueed  withal,  and,  had  it  been  confeir*d 
With  a  just  weapon,  it  had  flowed  unbound; 
ButnowmybloodshaUnotsink  inthegvound; 
To  thee  I  do  devote  it— <Aou  shalt  take 
The  vengeance,  which  shall  yet  be  sought 

and  found, 
Whidi  if  /have  not  taken  for  the  imke 
But  let  that  pass— I  sleep,  but  thou  shalt  yet 

awake. 


toys 


Our  extracts  have  run  out  to  a  very 
dimrraortionate  extent^  but  diis  is  a 
fault  rar  which  we  expect  an  easy  par« 
don.  Once  more>  and  we  have  done. 
It  was  a  thought  worthy  of  the  great 
sjptt  of  Byron,  after  exhibiting  to  us 
his  pilgrim  amidst  all  the  most  strik- 
ing scenes  of  earUily  grandeur  and 
earthly  decay, — after  tei^hin^  us,  like 
him^  to  sicken  over  the  mutability,  and 
vanity,  and  emptiness  of  human  great- 
ness,  to  conduct  him  and  us  at  Uat  to 
band,biitbr^fau«^e,diereisapower  the  borders  of  "  the  great  deep."  It 
ima|«  m  the  rmnei  b^  »*»»««  that  we  may  p^cdve  an  image 

wfa»h  the  pabce  of  the  present  hour        ^  the  awflil  and  iln^angeabk  ab^ 

of  eternity,  into  whose  bosom  so  mudi 
has  sunk,  and  all  shall  one  day  sink,— 
of  that  eternity  wherein  the  scorn  and 
the  contempt  of  man,  and  "  the  love 
of  woman,  and  the  melancholy  of 
neat,  and  the  firetting  of  little  minds, 
shall  beat  rest  fi>r  ever.  No  one,  but 
«  true  poet  of  man  and  of  nature, 
would  have  dsred  to  frame  such  a  ter- 
•2E 


129. 
Hues  whidi  have  words,  and  speak 

of  heaven. 
Float  o*cr  dns  vast  and  wondrous  monument. 
And  shadow  ibrtfa  its  gkny.    There  is  given 
Unto  thedixna  of  earth,  which  timehath  bent, 
A  snirit's  fecSong,  and  when  he  hath  leant 
Hishand,batbrokefaisi 


For  wfaidi  the  paboe  of  the  present  hour 
Must  yidd  its  pomp,  and  wait  till  tt^gn 


its  dower. 


lao. 


CNiTigM!  tfaebeantiflerofthedcad, 
AdoqicrfOf  the  luin,  comforter 
And  onlv  heakr  when  the  heart  hath  hied— 
Time  I  tfaecooeetorwhsreoor  judgments  ctr. 
The  tBrt  of  tradi,  kro^-sdle  pUloeopher, 
For  an  bcssde  axe  sophirts,  tarn  thy  thrifty 
Whidi  never  loses  tfaongh  it  dolh  defoiUi 
Vol.  III. 


818*  Fomrth  Canto  of  ChUde 

1  inination  for  sueh  a  pUgrimage.  The 
\  image  of  the  wanderer  may  well  he 
'  aaBodated  for  a  time  with  toe  rode  of 
Calpe,  the  shattered  temples  of  Athens, 
or  the  gigantic  fragments  of  Rome ; 
but  when  we  wish  to  think  of  this 
dark  personification  as  of  a  thing  which 
is,  wnere  can  we  so  well  imagine  him 
to  have  his  daily  haunt  as  by  the  roar« 
ing  of  the  waves?  It  was  thus  that 
Homer  represented  Adiilles  in  his 
moments  of  ungovernable  and  incon- 
solable grief  for  Patrodus.  It  was 
thus  he  chose  to  depict  the  paternal 
despair  of  Chriseus. 

178. 
Then  is  a  pleasure  in  the  patfalen  woods, 
There  is  a  rapture  on  the  Cindy  shore. 
There  is  sodety,  where  none  intrudes. 
By  die  de^  Sea,  and  music  in  its  roar  : 
I  love  not  Af  an  die  less,  but  Nature  more, 
From  these  our  interviews,  in  wfaidi  I  steal 
From  all  I  may  be,  or  have  beqi  before. 
To  mingle  with  the  Universe,  and  feel 
What  I  can  ne*er  express,  yet  can  not  all 
oonoeaL 

179. 
Ron  on,  tfaoudenand  dark  Uue  ocean » 

rdl! 
Ten  thousand  fleets  sweep  over  thee  in  vain  \ 
Man  marks  the  earth  wim  ruin— his  control 
Stops  with  the  shore;— 4ipon  the  watery  pUm 
The  wredcs  are  all  thy  deed,  nor  doth  remain 
A  diadow  of  man*s  ravage,  save  his  own, 
When,  for  a  moment,  like  a  drop  of  rain, 
He  sinks  into  thydepths  withbubUing  sroan, 
'Without  a  grave,  unkndl'd,  unooffin^o,  and 
unlmown. 

18a 


HarMi  PUgtimagi, 

182. 
TTiy 


CMty 


avethe 


cmpiieB,   changed  in  all 


Assyria,  Greece,  Rome,  Carthage,  what  aie 

they? 
Thy  waters  wasted  them  while  diey  were  free, 
And  many  a  tyrant  since  ;  their  shoresobey 
The  stranger,  slave,  or  savage ;  thdr  decay 
Hasdriedupreafanstodesarts: — not  so  thou. 
Unchangeable  save  to  thy  wiUl  waves'  pUy.* 
Time  writes  no  wrinkle  on  thinearare  brow«- 
Sudi  as  creation*s  dawn  behdd,  thou  rolleat 

now. 

183. 
Thou  gbiious  miiror,  where  the  Almigb- 

^*s  form 
Glasses  itself  in  tempests;  in  all  time. 
Calm  or  convulsed— m  breeze,  or  g^,  or 


His 


St«S     K 

ndds 


are  not  npan  diy  paths,— thy 


Are  not  a  ndl  for  him,— Ihou  dost  arise 
And  shake  nim  from  thee;  the  vile  strcngdi 

hewidds 
For  earth's  destructkm  thou  dost  all  despise. 
Spuming  him  from  thy  bosom  to  the  sBo, 
And  send*8t  him,  shivering  in  thy  playful 

spray 
And  howling,  to  his  Gods,  where  haply  lies 
His  petty  hope  in  some  near  port  or  bay. 
And  datfiest  him  agnn  to  earth  ^*«hcre  let 

him  lay. 

181. 
The  aimaments  which    thimderstrike  Uie 

walls 
Of  rock-built  dties,  Imlding  nations  quake, 
And  monaicfas  tremble  in  their  capitals. 
The  oak  leviathans,  whose  hitte  iibs  make 
Their  day  creator  die  vain  titfe  take 
Of  lord  of  thee,  and  arbiter  of  war ; 
These  are  thy  toys,  and,  as  the  snowy  flake. 
They  mdt  into  thy  yeast  of  waves,  which  mar 
Alike  the  Annada*8  pride,  or  ^oQs  itf  Tra- 

fii%sr. 


Idoff  the  pole,  or  in  the  tonid  dime 
Dark-heaving ;— boundless,  endless,  and 

sublime— 
The  image  of  Eternity— the  throne 
Of  the  Invisible ;  even  from  out  thy  slime 
The  monsters  of  the  deep  are  maoe ;  each 

sone 
Obeys  thee;  thou  goest  forth,  dresd,  fii> 


184 


And  I  have  loved  thee,  Ocean !  and  my 


Of  youthiul  sports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Bone,  Bke  thy  bubbles,  onward :  from  a  boy 
I  wantoned  with  thy  breaken— they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror— *tiras  a  pleanng  fear. 
For  I  was  as  it  were  a  chOd  of  thee. 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  for  and  i 
And  laid  my  hand  ixpaia  thy  i — 

do  here. 

185. 
MytadE  is  done— my  song  hath 

my  theme 
Has  died  into  an  echo ;  it  is  fit' 
The  spdl  should  break  of  this  protracted 

dream. 
Tlie  toreh  diall  be  eztinguidi'd  whidi  hath  lit 
My  midnight  lamp— uid  what  is  writ,  is 


Would  it  were  worthier !  but  I  am  not  now 
That  which  I  have  been— and  my  viskms  flit 
Leis  oalpably  before  me    and  the  glow 
Whioi  m  my  qarit  dwdt,  is  fluttering, 
faint,  and  low. 

18fl. 
Farewdl !  a  word  that  must  be,  and  hath 


A  sound  whidi  makes  us  linger  ;—>yet— 

foreweUI 
Yel  who  have  traced  the  Pilgrim  to  the  s 
Which  is  his  last,  if  in  your  memories  d 
A  thought  whidi  onee  was  his,  if  <ii  yeswdl 
A  sm^  reodlectioo,  not  in  vain 
He  wore  his  sandd-shoon,  and  smUcpdidl; 
Farewdl!  with  Mm  alone  nay  rest  me  pain. 
If  such  diere  were— with  few,  die  moral  of 

hisstninl 
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bave  been  frequently  made,  but  without 
mooeast  to  muldply  &«  olive  by  lowing  the 
leeda ;  it  has  always,  been  found  necessary 
«thcr  to  employ  cutdngs,  or  to  proeuie  wild 
plants  fsaoi  the  woods.  One  ofthe  inhabit, 
antsof  Maneilles,  astonished  to  find  that  we 
Gsnnot  obtain  by  cultivation  what  nature 
produces  qpontaneoudy,  was  led  to  reflect 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  wild  pbnts 
were  produced.  They  proceed  from  the 
kernds,  which  kemeb  have  been  carried 
into  the  woods,  and  sown  there  by  birds, 
who  have  swallowed  the  olives.  By  the  act 
of  digestion,  these  olives  have  been  deprived 
of  t&r  na^ind  oil,  and  the  kernels  have 
become  permeable  to  the  mdsture  of  the 
euth,  the  dung  of  the  birds  has  served  for 
manure,  and,  perhaps,  the  soda  which  this 
dung  contains,  Inr  combining  with  a  poftkm 
of  the  oil  winch  nas  escaped  digestion,  may 
also  favour  germination.  From  these  con- 
aderations  me  foUowmg  experiments  were 


A  number  of  turkeys  were  caused  to  swal- 
low ri^  oiBves;  die  duns  was  collected, 
contalung  the  kernels  of  these  olives,  the 
whole  was  placed  in  a  stratum  of  eardi,  and 
was  frequently  watered.  The  kernels  were 
tend  to  vegetate,  and  a  number  of  young 
plants  were  procured.  In  order  to  produce 
upon  olives  an  effect  similar  to  that  which 
they  experienced  from  the  disestive  power 
of  the  stomach,  a  ouantitjr  of  Siem  was  ma- 
cerated in  an  alkaline  lixivium ;  they  were 
then  sown,  and  olive  plants  were  produced 
from  them  as  in  the  fbrmer  experiment. 

This  in^^enious  process  may  be  regarded 
as  a  very  nnportant  discovery,  end  may  be 
anplied  to  other  seeds  besideB  that  of  the 
olive,  which  are,  in  the  sune  manner,  so 
ofly,  as  that,  except  under  some  rare  dr- 
cnmstances,  die  water  cannot  penetrate  them 
iCnd  cause  their  developement  Of  this  de- 
aoqption  is  the  nutmeg,  which  will  seldom 
jvcgetate  in  our  stoves ;  but  which,  periups, 
would  do  so,  was  it  submitted  to  the  action 
of  the  stomach,  or  of  the  alkaline  sidution. 

On  the  Magnetizing  Power  of  the  VMei 
Roffs  of  the  Solar  Spectrum, — ^The  reported 
discovery  of  M.  Moricfaini,  respecting  the 
magnetizing  power  of  the  violet  rays,  which 
was  scarcely  credited  in  this  country,  has 
received  the  confirmation  of  Proftssor  Play- 
fair,  as  related  in  one  of  the  late  Numbon 
of  die  Bibliotheque  Universelle.  He  gives 
the  following  account  of  an  experiment  of 
which  he  was  a  witness,  and  which  was  per- 
formed by  M.  Carpe : 

After  having  received  into  my  chamber  a 
solar  ray  through  a  circular  opening  made 
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in  the  diutter,  the  ray  was  made  to  foil  upon 
a  piism,  sudi  as  those  which  axe  usually 
employed  in  experiments  in  the  primitive 
colours.  The  spectrum  which  resulted  from 
the  refractkm  was  received  upon  a  skrom  % 
all  the  ravs  were  intercepted  excetit  the  vio« 
let,  in  which  was  pbced  a  needle,  for  die 
purpose  of  being  magnetixed.  It  was  a 
plate  of  thin  steel,  selected  fixxn  a  number 
of  others,  and  which,  upon  making  the 
trial,  was  found  to  possess  no  polarity,  and 
not  to  exhibit  any  attraction  for  iron  flUino. 
It  was  fixed  horizontally  on  the  support  by 
means  of  wax,  and  in  such  a  direction  as  to 
cut  the  magnetic  meridian  nearly  at  ri^t 
angles^  Bv  a  kns  of  a  suffident  size,  the 
whole  of  the  violet  ray  was  cdDected  into  a 
focus,  whidiwas  csnied  slowly  along  the 
needle,  prooeedh^  from  die  centre  towards 
one  of  the  extremities,  and  always  the  same 
extremity,  taking  care,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
common  oj>eration  of  magnetizing,  never  to 
go  back  in  die  opposite  direcdon.  After 
opeiatinff  in  diis  manner  for  half  an  hour* 
the  needle  was  examined;  but  it  was  not 
found  either  to  have  acqidred  pdarity  or  a 
sensibk  attraction  for  iron  filings.  The  pro- 
cess was  then  continued  for  25  minutes 
more,  55  in  the  whole,  when  the  needle  was 
found  to  be  strongly  magnetic;  it  acted 
powerfriBjr  on  the  compass,  the  end  of  the 
needle  whidi  had  received  the  Influence  of 
the  violet  ray  repelling  the  n<»th  pde',  and 
the  whole  of  it  attractinii  and  keening  sus- 


pended a  fringe  of  iron  i 

It  IS  stated,  that  a  dear^and  bright  at- 
mosphere is  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
experiment,  but  that  die  temperature  is  in- 
different At  the  dme  when  the  above  ex- 
periment was  made,  about  the  end  of  ApriL 
the  temperature  was  ndier  cod  than  warm* 

Blue  Iron  fortiL— The  blue  iron  eardi, 
or  nadve  Ptussian  bhie,  as  it  was  fofmerly 
called,  has  been  found  in  many  parts  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  and  also  in  Iceland  and 
in  Shetland ;  but  it  had  never  been  discover- 
ed in  the  island  of  Great  Britain,  untd  it 
was  observed  by  Dr  Bostock,  at  Knotshole, 
near  Liverpool  On  the  north-east  bank  of 
the  Mersey,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  above 
the  town,  a  small  glen,  or  dingle,  is  form- 
ed, appaiendy  by  a  fissure  in  the  brown 
sandstone,  i^ch,  in  this  place,  rises  up  to 
the  edge  of  the  water ;  the  sides  of  the  cun- 
de  are  covered  with  brudi-wood,  and  at  the 
bottom  is  a  flat  swampy  pasture.  The  up- 
per stratum  of  the  sod  of  the  pasture  is 
chiefly  sand,  mixed  with  a  litde  vegetable 
mould ;  but  at  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet, 
diere  is  a  body  of  stifiT  white  day,  mixed 
w.th  a  considerable  quandty  of  vegetable 
matter,  consisting  prindpally  of  die  roots 
and  stems  of  difl^rent  spedcs  of  rushes,  and 
other  aquatic  plants.' 
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In^rovemmt  in  the  purificatkm  qfCoaU 
Got.-'It  IB  fuffidentlj  known,  that  me  po- 
doctkm  of  cutNiTCttcd  hvdzogoi  obtained 
from  ooal,  and  its  fimoa  for  toe  puipoBe  of 
fllamination,  varies  modi  aoooRung  to  the 
ciicamstances  under  which  the  gas  ie  obtain- 
ed, and  the  means  employed  for  punfying 
H.    To  deprive  coal-gas  m  that  portbn  m 


sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  whidi  it  is  al- 
ways more  or  less  contaminated,  it  has  hith- 
erto been  made  to  act  on  quicUime,  either 
m  a  dry  state,  or  combined  with  water  in 
partioilar  vessels,  so  constructed  as  to  brins 
a  large  surface  of  the  lime  into  contact  with 
th«  sas.  This  meUiod  must  naturally  be 
very  imperfect,  on  account  of  the  feeble  ac- 
tion of  sul{^uietted  hydrogen  upon  lime.  In 
proof  of  this  statement,  the  gas  supj^Ued  to 
this  metropolis,  need  only  be  ezammed  in 
in  the  following  manner :  Collect  a  four 
ounce  phial  full  of  the  gas,  in  a  wash-hand 
bason,  or  other  vessel  mil  of  water,  in  the 
usual  manner,  and  then  plunge  into  it  a  slip 
of  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  nitmte 
of  ofver,  or  super-acetate  of  lead.  The 
paper  will  instanUy  acquire  a  brown  colour. 

A  new  method  of  getting  rid  of  the  suU 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas  has  been  Ultely  re- 
sorted to  with  success;  and  the  fiuuit]|[, 
cheapness,  and  expedition,  with  which  tms 
process  may  be  employed  in  the  large  way, 
tfive  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  hiduy 
beneficial  to  the  manufacturer  of  coaC^ 
in  generaL  The  pocess  consists  in  passuy 
erude  coal-gss,  as  ttis  disenmed  from  coal, 
through  a  neated  iron  cylmder,  or  other 
▼essd,  containing  fragments  of  metallic 
iron  (the  waste  chpptngs  of  tinned  iron  wHl 
do  very  weQ),  or  any  oxide  of  iron  at  a  mi- 
nimum of  oxidation;  fin  example,  day 
iron-stone,  so  disposed  as  to  present  as  large 
a  surface  as  possible :  by  this  means  the  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  beccnnes  decomposed  by 
the  metallic  iron,  and  the  ^  is  obtained  in 
a  pure  state,  lliis  iron,  if  in  a  state  of  a 
metal,  acquires  by  this  process  a  crystalline 
structure,  and  affords  abundance  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  by  the  affiision  of  dilute 
sul]Auric  or  muriatic  add,  a  proof  that  it  is 
converted  into  a  suLphuret ;— ^  quantity  of 
sulphuric  and  sulphureous  add  is  likewise 
oolkcted  at  the  extremity  of  the  veasd. 
The  gas  thus  treated,  affiirds  no  disagree- 
able odour  during  combustion,  and  its  pu- 
ri^  is  attested  by  its  not  acting  ixpaia  the 
solutions  of  lead,  silver,  or  any  of  the  white 
metals. 

Water  ^om<«.— The  following  observa- 
tions of  Captain  Thomas  Lynn,  commander 
of  the  East  India  Company's  ship  Bark- 
worth,  afibrd  a  striking  corroboration  of 
the  statement  of  the  ingenious  writer  in  our 
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last  Number,  Mr  J.  H.  viz.  that  the  par- 
tides  of  water  ascend  upward  from  the 
sea,  in  the  phttomenon  called  a  water 
spout: 

"  Badnrorth,  Dec.  11,  1816,  in  lat  4* 
N.  long.  129°  E.  (having  passed  tfarourii 
the  Siao  channd  yesterday)  at  11  A.M.  Sue 
oflScer  of  the  watch,  Mr  Dudman,  came 
down  and  informed  me  there  had  been 
a  whde  Uoming  dcmt  to  the  ship  for  several 
minutes,  and  that  it  was  oontmuing  to  do 
so.  I  then,  from  curiosity,  went  upon  deck, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  it  was  tne  vortex 
of  a  water  spout,  within  one  hundred  yards 
(^  the  ship,  on  the  windward  quarter  :— 
ordered  a  gun  to  be  got  ready,  by  whidi 
time  it  had  passed  under  the  stem,  within 
thirty  yards  of  the  ship,  whidi  aflfoided  us 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  observing  this 
wonderfbl  phenomenon. 

**  The  space  it  occupied  iqion  the  sea  was 
apparency  about  thirty  feet  in  dreumfer- 
ence,  and  the  water  so  mudi  agitated  in  the 
centre,  as  to  be  quite  frothy,  atcentUng  in  a 
spiral  form  in  vUiHe  partidea  like  rain,  and 
making  a  rushing  noise  about  as  loud  as 
the  blowing  of  a  whale  continued,  and  com- 
municating with  a  spout*  depending  from 
a  black  doud  over  head,  ^raaually  passing 
to  leeward,  and  disappearing  about  a  mile 
oSr^PhiL  Mag.  fir  AprU  1818. 

New  ^fto/i— The  experiments  of  Ar- 
vedson,  relative  to  the  discovery  of  the  new 
alkali  called  lethson,  have  been  confirmed 
in  France  by  M.  Vanqueiin. 

/cff.— >As  every  fiict  rdative  to  the  state 
of  the  Arctic  regions  is  now  of  more  than 
usual  interest,  we  transcribe  the  fallowing 
postscript  to  the  journal  of  the  brig  Jenuma^ 
whidi  niled  last  summer  from  London  to 
the  Moravian  Missions  in  Labrador: — 
**  The  captain  and  mate  report,  that  though 
for  these  three  years  past  they  have  met 
with  an  unusual  quantity  of  ice  on  the  coast 
of  Labrador,  vet  m  no  year  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  mission  in  1769,  has  It 
apjpeared  so  dreadfully  on  the  increase.  The 
couHir  likewise  of  this  year's  ice  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  usually  seen,  and  the  nze 
of  the  ice-mountains  and  tlUckness  of  the 
fidds  h[ftmpn^^  with  sand-«tone  imbedded 
in  them."  As  a  great  part  of  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  which  for  centuries  has  been 
choaked  up  with  ice,  apparently  immove- 
able, has,  oy  some  revdution  been  deared* 
periiaps  this  may  account  for  the  great  quan- 
tity aUuded  to. 

*  We  could  not  perodve  the  communica- 
tion with  the  spout,  the  jpartides  being  Um 
minute  for  the  eye  to  discern  much  above 
the  sea,  but  we  had  no  doubt  of  the  fiKL 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

The  Rev.  James  Raine,  of  Duriuun,  has 
drcnkted  a  prospectm  of  the  History  and 
Antiquities  m  North  Duxfaam,  widi  engra- 
nnm  from  designs  of  Mr  Edward  Blore,  in 
a^b  volume. 

Mr  Blore  has  also  made  a  set  of  drawings 
tot  the  Rev.  Mr  Hunter*s  History  and  An- 
tiquities of  Hallamshire,  which  will  like* 
wise  make  a  fUio  volume,  and  contain  many 
mteresting  particulars  respecting  the  Talhot 
ftmily,  as  well  as  many  topographical  and 
antxqniiiian  memcrirs. 

Sir  Richard  Cdt  Hoare  has  prcnared  a 
third  and  supplemental  volume  to  the  Rev. 
Mr  Eustace's  Clasncal  Tour  through  Italy.' 
It  is  intended  to  complete  the  labours  and 
snpnly  the  omissions  of  that  traveDer,  and 
to  desoibe  such  parts  of  Italy  as  he  had  not 
visited*  and  others  have  lardy  explored. 
The  author  has  enlarged  its  contents  by  a 
Tour  round  the  whole  island  of  Sicily,  an 
Account  of  Malta,  an  Excursion  to  Fola  in 
Istxia,  and  a  description  of  the  celebrated 
monasteries  of  Montserrat  in  Spain,  and  the 
Grande  Chartreuse  in  Prance. 

Speedily  will  be  published,  a  translation 
of  Extracts  from  a  Journal  kept  in  Green- 
land in  the  years  1770  to  1778,  by  Hanii 
Egede  Saabye,  formerly  missionary  there ; 
wfth  an  Introdudion  respecting  the  Way  of 
Life  of  the  GxeenUuidos,  the  Mission  in 
Greenland,  and  other  subjects  connected 
with  it,  bv  Mr  G.  Fries. 

Dt  AiKin  is  preparing  an  Enlargement 
of  his  Bndand  Dehneated,  under  me  title 
of  Endand  Described. 

A  Life  of  John  Howard  the  Philan- 
thropist, bv  Mr  Brown,  in  one  volume  4to, 
will  flpeedily  make  its  appearance. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
Ae  Royal  Geological  Society  of  ComwaU, 
is  expected  to  be  ready  for  publication  in 
the  ooune  of  May. 

A  new  volume  on  the  Diseases  of  the 
Bye,  bv  the  late  Mr  Ware,  is  in  the  press. 

A  vofume  of  Sermons,  by  the  Rev.  James 
Bxyce  of  Calcutta,  wiU  speedily  appear. 

Mrs  Daike,  of  Calne,  has  m  me  press  a 
volume  of  Sonnets  and  other  poems. 

Mr  Papworth  will  shortly  publish  an 
arcfaitectDral  work  of  original  designs  for 
viOas,  ornamented  cottages,  lodges,  park 
entrances,  Ac  many  of  which  are  tasteful, 
elennt,  and  useful. 

The  Thivels  in  Egypt,  Nubia,  Holy 
Land,  Mount  Libanon,  and  Cyprus,  hj 
Captain  Light,  are  nearly  ready  for  pubh- 
•ation,  in  one  volume  4to,  with  plates,  in- 
cluding a  view  of  Jerusalem. 

Mr  William  Carey  is  preparing  fbr  the 
press,  a  BSographieal  Sketch  of  B.  R.  Hay- 
doD,  Esq.  with  Critical  ObaervatioDs  on  tus 


Paintings,  and  some  Notice  of  his  Essaysia 
the  Public  Joumak. 

Ci^itain  Bo«|nett*8  long  pronused  Trea- 
tise on  Duelling  will  be  published  this 
month. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  wiQ  be  pab« 
lished,  a  new  edition,  considembhr  im- 
proved, of  Dr  Withering's  Systematic  Ar- 
rangement of  British  Plimts,  with  an  easy 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Botany ;  iflus^ 
trated  by  copperplates,  in  four  volumes, 
8vo. 

A  ChronologieBl  History  of  Voyages  iaia 
the  Arctic  Herons,  for  the  Discovery  of  a 
Northern  Passage  between  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Oceans,  ftom  the  earliest  period  to 
the  mesent  time ;  accompanied  wim  a  gene- 
ral Descriptioa  of  the  Arctic  Lands  and 
Polar  Seas,  as  &r  as  hitherto  known ;  by 
John  Barrow,  F.  R.  &  L.  S.  2  vols  8va— 
The  history  of  the  early  voyages  and  disco- 
veries of  the  maritime  nations  of  Europe  is 
distributed  among  such  a  multitude  of  large, 
expensivcv  and  scarce  books,  which  are  k1- 
dom  looked  at  fbr  the  purpose  of  being  read, 
that  a  brief  abstract  of  the  various  efforts 
that  have  been  made  for  the  discovery  of  a 
northern  passage,  by  the  east  and  by  the 
west,  between  the  Atlantic  and  Ihicific 
Oceuas,  accompanied  with  a  general  descri^ 
tion,  from  the  most  authentic  and  some  on« 
ginal  sources,  of  the  arctic  lands  and  pdar 
seas,  ma^,  at  least,  serve  as  a  preparative 
fbr  Uie  history  of  the  proceeding  of  the  two 
expeditions  now  pending,  which  have  at- 
tracted, and  deservedly  so,  no  common  shara 
of  the  public  attention  of  European  nations: 
and  in  this  view  it  is  hoped  the  present  work 
will  not  be  deemed  altogether  superfiuous 
nor  wt>«<T^ptable* 

The  propnetors  of  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd's 
edition  of  Dr  Johnson*s  Dictionary  beg  to 
inform  the  public,  that  they  are  preparing 
an  Abridgement  of  that  valuable  woA,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  editor,  which  will 
be  very  seon  published. 

Prince  Hoare,  Esq.  is  preparing  for  the 
press.  Memoirs  of  file  late  Granville  Sharp, 
Esq.  composed  from  his  own  MSS.  and 
other  authentic  documents,  which  will  form 
a  quarto  volume. 

James  Morier,  Esq.  has  in  great  forward- 
ness, a  Second  Journey  through  Persia  and 
Constantinople,  in  1810-16,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  with  maps,  coloured  costumes,  and 
other  engravings. 

Lieut-CoL  Johnson  is  printing,  in  a 
quarto  volume,  a  Narrative  of  an  Overland 
Journey  from  India,  performed  in  the  |ire- 
sent  year,  with  engravings  of  antiquities, 
costume,  &a 

Capt.  Bonnycastle,  of  the  royal  engineers, 
is  preparing  for  publication,  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, or  an  Account  of  the  Dominions  of 
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Spain  in  th«  WeHan  Hemupliere,  iUus- 
twted  by  maps. 

UeuL  P.  Hall,  late  mlUtery  aeoetaiy  to 
Geneial  Wilion,  govonor  of  Canada,  has 
in  the  press,  Timvds  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  1S16-17. 

The  Rev.  OUyer  Lodge  has  in  the  press, 
Lectmcs  on  the  Goqpd  of  St  Matthew,  in 
an  octavo  vohime. 

A  System  of  Divinity,  in  a  series  of  Ser- 
mons, h^  the  late  Dr  Timothy  Dwig^  of 
Connecticut,  is  printing  in  five  octavo  vo- 
lumes, accompanied  with  a  Life  of  the  Au- 
thor. 

.  The  Rev.  Peter  Roberts  has  in  the  press, 
a  Manual  of  Prophecy,  or  a  View  of  the 
Prophecies  contained  m  the  Bible,  and  the 
Events  by  wfaidi  they  were  fulfilled. 

T.  Walfind,  Esq.  will  soon  piUish,  in 
two  pocket  volumes,  the  Scientific  Tourist 
thiou^  Endand,  Wales,  and  Scotland.— 
The  Scientific  Tourist  through  Ireland  is 
also  in  the  press. 

EDINBURGH. 

Dr  Madeay  of  Gla^w,  who  fiunished 
several  Anecdotes  respectinff  Rob  Roy, 
which  wpgKKttA.  in  Blackwood's  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  has  in  the  press,  and  win  imme- 
diately pidiUsh,  Historical  Memoirs  of  that 
odebrated  character  and  the  Clan  Macne- 
flor,  induding  Original  Notices  nnraing 
Lady  Grange ;  a  Pre&tory  Sketch,  illustra- 
tive of  the  condition  of  the  Hi^ilands  prior 
to  the  year  1745,  will  also  be  given ;  and 
the  wliole  will  comprise  such  authentic  in- 
fimnsAion,  characteristic  of  Hi^iland  Cus- 
toms and  Manners,  firam  sources  only  ac- 
cessible to  the  writer,  as  have  not  before 
been  made  known.  The  Work  is  expected 
to  be  out  in  the  course  of  next  month;  and 
it  will  be  aooompanied  with  an  excellent 
Likeness,  from  the  only  Original  Painting 
extant,  of  Rob  Roy. 

We  understand  that  the  '•  New  Tales  of 
my  Landlord,**  4  vols  ISmo,  will  be  pub- 
lidied  next  month. 

Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  in  the 
Seas  and  Countries  round  the  North  Pole,' 
illustrated  bv  maw;  bj  Hugh  Munrny, 
F.R.S.E.  aumor  of  an  Historical  Account  of 
Africa,  &c  1  voL  Svo. 

A  General  View  of  the  Structure,  Func- 
tions, and  Classification  of  Animals,  with 
plates  and  illustrations,  adapted  in  a  parti- 
cular manner  to  facilitate  the  Study  of  Bri- 
tish Zoolo^ ;  by  John  Fleming,  D.  D. 
F.R.S.E.  M.W.S  &C.  2  vob  Svo. 

Account  of  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Is- 
lands of  Scotland,  particularly  with  regard  to 
Geology;  together  ¥rith  Observations  on  their 
Sceneiy,  Antiquities,  and  Agriculture ;  by 
J.  MaccuUoch,  M.D.  F.R.S.  %  vols  Svo, 
with  a  volume  of  illustrative  engravings  in 
4to. 

Elements  of  Geology,  with  illustrative 
plates ;  by  Robert  Jameson,  1  voL  Svo. 

Manual  of  Mineralogy ;  by  Robert  Jame- 
son* Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History, 


Lecturer  on  Mineralogy,  and  Keeper  of  die 
Museum  in  the  UnivcniQr  of  Edinbmi^  1 
voL  12mo. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Covenant  of  Grace ;  by 
John  Colquhoun,  D.  D.  Minister  of  w 
Gospel,  Lcith. 

Tlie  Ang^*s  Vade  Mecum ;  containing 
a  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Water  Flies* 
their  Seasons,  and  the  kind  of  Weather  that 
impels  them  most  on  the  Water;  the  whole 
represented  in  12  coloured  plates :  to  whidi 
is  added,  a  Description  of  the  difercnt  Batta 
used  in  Angling,^and  where  found ;  by  W. 
Carrol,  post  Svo. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  publish- 
ed in  3  vols.  Saint  Patrick :  a  National  Tale 
of  the  Fifth  Century ;  by  an  Antiquary. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished, in  1  voL  4to,  with  maps  and  mus- 
tntive  engravinp.  Account  of  ue  Kingdom 
of  Nepal ;  by  Frands  Hamilton,  (formcriy 
Buchanan),  M.D.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  So- 
cieties of  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  of 
the  Societies  of  Antiquarictf,  andof  the  Lin- 
ncan  and  Asiatic  Societies. 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  wiU  be  {nib- 
lishcd,  in  3  vols  Svo,  with  maps,  a  Statist!* 
cal  and  Htsttnical  Account  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  the  period  of  the 
first  establishments  to  the  present  day,  on  a 
new  plan;  by  W.  D.  Warden,  fimncriy 
Consul-Genend  of  the  United  States  a»  Paris. 
In  the  press,  and  speedily  wiU  be  pub- 
lished, in  Svo,  Reportsof  Cases  Tried  in  the 
Jury  Court ;  bv  Joseph  Murray,  Esq.  Ad- 
vocate, from  toe  Institution  of  the  Court  in 
ISI5,  to  the  Sittings  at  Edinburgjb,  ending 
in  March  1818. 

Whole  length  Portait  of  Henry  Macken- 
zie, Esq.  F.R.S.E.  audior  of  the  Man  of 
Fading,  &c.  The  Public  are  reqiectfriRy 
informed,  that  it  is  proposed  to  publish  a 
Print,  from  the  Picture  punted  by  MrGed- 
des,  and  esteemed  a  strilong  likeness  by  Mr 
Mackenzie's  friends.  The  Portrait  wOl  be 
eagmftA  in  the  Une  manner^  about  the  size 
of  16  inches  by  11,  by  that  able  artist,  Mr 
Richard  Rhodes  of  London;  and  as  the 
Picture  win  be  delivered  immediately  into 
his  hands  for  that  purpose,  the  Su)^ecnbers 
may  depend  upon  having  the  work  as  speedi- 
ly executed  as  the  nature  and  attcntiop  of 
such  an  undertaking  demands. 

The  Rev.  Professor  Meams  of  Aberdeen, 
has  in  the  press,  an  Essay  on  the  Piinc^lea 
of  Christian  Evidence ;  containing  Strictures 
on  Dr  Chalmers*  Evidences  of  Revdation. 

Professor  Dunbar  is  engaged  in  prepar- 
iog  an  additional  volume  to  Dalzei*s  Col- 
le^anea  Majora,  to  contain  the  fidbwing 
ExtracU,  with  Notes,  selected  and  original, 
chiefly  expUmatory  of  the  Text ;  Ist,  iBs- 
chinis  Oratio  adv.  Ctesiphontem ;  2d,  De- 
mosthenis  Or.  pro  Corona ;  3d,  Thuqrdidis 
Hist  lib.  vil— Ist,  iEsi^li  Prometheus 
Vioctus  et  Septem  adv.  Tbebas ;  2d,  So- 
phoclis  Philoctetes ;  3d,  Euripidis  Alcestis ; 
4th,  Euripidis  Cydqis;  5th,  Aristophanis 
Plutus  et  Nubes. 
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LONDON. 

AORICULTURS. 

Ab  Essay  on  Agiicultuxeg  contaiiiiiig  an 
intxoduction,  in  which  the  Bdesee  ef  A|pi* 
odteK  is  pointed  out,  by  acaKful  attentisn 
la  ^  works  of  Nature ;  also  the  means  of 
fendedag  Banen  Sols  Inxuxiaotly  produc* 
ttve;  til  which  is  added  a  Memoir,  drawn 
ap  at  the  express  desire  of  his  Imperial 
lIl^inesB  the  AicbdulBe  John  of  Austria, 
«n  Che  Nature  and  Nutritive  Qualities  of 
Fionn  Grass,  &g.  ;  by  W.  Ricfaaidson,  0.D. 

A  Tseatise  on  Soils  and  Manures,  as 
^Minded  on  actual  expezienoe,  and  as  con* 
bined  with  the  leading  principles  of  Agri- 
culture ;  in  which  the  Theory  and  Doctrines 
pf  Sir  H.  Davy,  and  other  Agricultural 
ChfBBiwrsi  are  rendered  fiuniUar  to  the  expe- 
lieneed  FjuBier.    58.    • 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Life  of  Ridiard  Watson, 
Bidiop  of  Landaff,  written  by  himself  at 
diflfcrent  intervals,  ud  revised  in  1814; 
yyWJAcd  by  his  son,  Richaid  Watson, 
LLB.  Prebendary  of  Landaff  and  WeQs; 
t  vds  8vo,  with  portrait  ^1,  68. 

A  Critical  Examination  of  the  Bishop  of 
tandaff's  Poalhumous  Volume,  entitted, 
•'  Anecdotes  of  his  Life."  8vo.  3s. 

Annual  Obituary,  VoL  II.  1818.     15s. 

Menxnres  et  Correq>ondeDce  de  Madame 
d*£pinay,  o&  eHe  donne  des  details  sur  an 
liaisons  avec  Dodos,  J.  J.  Rousseau,  Grimm, 
Diderot,  k  Baron  d*Holbach,  Saint  Lam. 
bert,  Madame  d'Uoudetot,  et  autres  peesMi* 
oager  c^bres  du  dix-huiddme  sidcle,  3  vols 
8vo.    3U^ 

Memoirs  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough; 
with  hia  Original  Coire^ondenoe,  collected 
fimn  the  Family  lUooids  at  Blenheini,  and 
other  authentic  sources ;  by  William  Coxe, 
M.A.  P.ILS.  F.S.A.  Archdeacon  of  Wilts, 
and  Rector  of  Bemerton.  VoL  I.  4to, 
iihiitrated  by  pofrtraits,  mqis,  and  military 
plans.    £3,38. 

BOTAVT. 

Ptodsonnis  of  the  Plants  oullivated  in  the 
Southampton  Botanic  Gardens ;  by  William 
Bi^iewnter  Pi^,  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

CH]lOVOLO«Y. 

Tables  of  Comparative  Chronok»y,  exhi* 
bilnig  the  Dates  of  the  PrineipJ  E^mite 
iriii^  took  place  fiom  the  Flood  to  the 
Fall  of  the  Empire ;  desigpyed  to  gpve  Young 
Pcnons  oonect  infiKmation  respecting  die 
PkogresB  of  Human  Society.    IQb.  6d. 

CLA80IC8. 

The  Classical  Journal,  No  33,  oontainiBg 
a  variety  of  dawiral,  biblical,  and  oriental 
literature.    6s. 

A  neat  edition  of  the  Greek  Septuagpat, 
with  the  Apocrypha,  fturn  the  (hdbid  edi- 
tion  of  Bos.    £1,  88. 

Vol.  hi. 


A  neat  edition  of  Horace,  with  English 
Notes  to  the  Odes,  critical  and  exptonaiary, 
18mo.    56.  6d. 

Cicero  de  Amidtia  et  Senectute,  fiftxn  the 
text  of  Emesti,  with  all  his  notes,  and  cita- 
tions from  his  Index  Latin.  Ciceron. ;  and 
omch  original  matter,  oidcal  and  exfJana- 
tory ;  by  C.  H.  Barker,  Trin.  Coll.  Camb. 
58.  6d. 

DIVINITY. 

Chveh  of  En^andism  and  its  Catechism 
Examined;  preceded  by  Strktures  on  the 
Exclusionary  System,  as  pursued  in  the 
National  Society*s  Schools ;  by  Jeremy 
Bendiam,  Esq.    £l» 

A  Letter  on  certain  Ernes  of  the  Anti- 
nomian  kind,  which  have  lately  sprung  up 
in  the  West  of  England,  and  are  now  making 
an  alarming  Progress  throu^out  the  King- 
dom ;  by  me  Rev.  John  Simons.    4a. 

Part  I.  of  a  Compendium  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  for  the  use  of  Families ;  dedi- 
cated, by  pennission,  to  the  Hon.  and  Right 
Rev.  the  Ldird  Bishop  of  Duriiain ;  by  a 
Lawman  of  die  Church  of  England,  4te.  8s. 

*»*  The  First  Part  oontams  the  Penta* 
tcud:  the  whole  will  be  comprised  in 
seven  or  eight  Parts,  and  continued  mondi- 

FamiliBr  Sermons  on  aeveral  of  the  Doc- 
ttiaes  and  Duties  of  the  CSudstian  Rdigion; 
dedicated,  by  permisiion,  to  his  Grace  <he 
Archbishop  of  Yotk;  by  the  Bev.  William 
Barrow,  LL.D.  F.8.A.  Prebendary  of  the 
Collate  Cbnich  of  Southwell,  Vicar  of 
Fanaffiaid,  Notthigham,  and  Author  of  an 
Essay  on  Education,  and  the  Bam 
Lecture  Sermona-  iax  1799,  %  vols 
^1,  1& 

On  the  Nature,  Process,  and  Conse- 
quences of  Schism,  with  immediate  Refer- 
ence to  the  present  Stateof  Religious  Affiun 
in  this  Country ;  by  the  Rev.  Charles  Dau* 
beny,  Arefadeaoan  of  Saxum,  6vo.  7s.  €d. 

Reflections  concennng  ^  Expediency  of 
A  Council  of  the  Ctmrsfa  of  Enghmd  and 
the  Chmch  of  Rome  beiiig  holden,  with  a 
View  toaoconunodate  ReligiouB  Diflbfncet, 
and  to  promote  the  Unky^  Religion  in  the 
Bond  of  Peace;  humbly,  but  earnestly, 
leeommended  to  die  serious  Attention  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Regent,  the 
Most  Bevcrsnd  the  Archbidiops,  ttie  Right 
Bevesend  the  Bishops,  tlie  Reverend  the 
Qergy,  and  all  Lay  Permns,  who  are  able  * 
and  wflSng  dispasBicnately  to  consider  the 
important  Subject ;  by  Samuel  Wix,  A.M. 
F.E.&  P.S.A.  Vicar  of  St  Bartholomew 
the  Leas,  Lotalon,  8vo.  3s. 

The  Poknsiaa  Contest  iMwixft  the  Et. 
Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Uneolo,  and  die 
Rev.  Thomas  Scott.    58. 

DBAVA. 

BcQamirE,  or  the  Fall  of  Tunis,  a.Mnu 
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gedy,  in  five  acts,  u  peifbimed  at  Covent 
Garden  Theatre;  by  Richard  Sheil,  Eaq. 
dvo.  38. 

The  Rich  Jew  of  Malta,  a  tragedy ;  by 
Marlow :  edited  by  Oxberry.     Is. 

Lore  and  Laudanum,  or  the  Sleefnng 
Draught ;  a  faroe,  in  two  acts.    Ss. 

Rob  Roy  Mac^^r,  or  Auld  Lang 
Syne ;  an  opera,  in  Uiree  acts ;  by  J.  Po- 
oodc,  8vo.    Ss. 

EDUCATIOK. 

•  A  Visit  to  the  Bazaar,  illustrated  with  Si 
engravings,  exhibiting  the  different  trades 
carried  on  there,  with  explanations,  12mo. 

36. 

Scenes  in  Europe,  illustrated  by  84  en- 
gravings ;  by  the  Rev.  L  Taylor,  12mo.  4a. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Annals  of  the  Fine  Arts,  No  8.    da. 
New  Churches  Considered,  with  respect 
to  the  Opportunities  they  ofo  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Painting ;  by  B.  R.  Hay- 
don,  8vo.    Is.  6d. 

A  Critical  Description  and  Analytical 
Review  of  Death  on  the  Pale  Horse, 
painted  by  Ben.  West ;  by  William  Carey. 

GEOORAPHr. 

An  Introduction  to  Geogr^hy,  on  the 
easy,  natural,  and  self-evident  principle  of 
describing  the  maps  in  writing ;  by  which 
the  irksome  labour,  and  unnecessary  waste 
of  time  usually  employed  in  the  acquisition 
of  this  science,  are  avoided ;  by  F.  Francis. 
Ss. 

Geographical  Questions  and  Exerdaes, 
blend^  with  Historical  and  Biographical 
Information;  by  Richard  Chambeia,  author 
of  an  Introduction  to  Arithmetic.    9s, 

LAW. 

Considerations  on  the  Origin,  Progress, 
and  Present  State  of  the  English  Bankrupt 
Laws,  with  reference  to  their  existing  De- 
fects ;  humbly  submitted  to  the  Select » 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ap- 
pcnnted  to  consider  of  the  Bankrupt  Laws, 
8va     10s.  6d. 

Digest  of  the  Law  and  Practice  of  Bank- 
ruptcy ;  by  George  Roos,  Esq.  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  Barrister  at  Law,  and  Commissioner 
<^  Bankrupts,  Sva    12s. 

Cases  in  Bankrupt^,  in  1817,  in  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery ;  by  I.  W.  Buck,  E^. 
Barrister  at  Law.  VoL  I.  Part  I.  8vo.  6a. 

MEDICINE. 

Modem  Maladies  and  the  Present  State 
of  Medicine:  the  Anniversary  Oration  de- 
livered March  9,  1818,  before  the  Medical 
Society  of  London ;  by  D.  Uwins,  M.D.  28. 

Results  of  an  Investigation  respecting 
Epidemic  and  Pestilentud  Diseases,  in- 
cluding Researches  in  the  Levant;  by  Dr 
Maclean. 

Observarionson  Phagedena  Gangraenosa, 
or  ike  History  and  Cure  of  the  Disuse,  and 
an  Investiption  into  the  Hiatozy  of  the  Dis- 
ease, as  it  18  found  in  the  Writings  of  various 
Ancient  and  Modem  Authors;  by  W. 
Home  Blackadder,  8vo.    6s. 

An  Introductory  Lecture  delivered  at  the 
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Royal  Dispensary  for  the  Diseases  of  the 
Ear,  to  a  Course  on  the  Anatomy,  Pbjrsio- 
logy,  and  Diseases  of  that  Organ ;  by  Join 
H.  Curtis,  Esq.    2s.  6d. 

A  Letter  to  the  Commissioners  for  Trans- 
ports and  Sick  and  Wounded  Seamen,  on 
the  non-contagious  nature  of  Yellow  Fever; 
containing  Hints  to  Officers  for  the  Preven- 
tion of  this  Disease  among  Seamen  |  by 
James  Vdtch,  M.  D.  Svo.  '7s. 

Surgical  Observations ;  being  a  Quarteriy 
Rqwrt  of  Cases  in  Surgery ;  by  Charles 
BeQ,  Surgeon  of  the  Midmesex  HoqntaL 
Part  I.  VoL  II.  illustrated  by  plates,  8vo. 

68. 

An  Essay  on  the  Symptoms,  Causes,  and 
Treatment  of  Inversio  Uteri,  with  a  Histoiy 
of  the  successful  Extirpation  of  that  Oigan 
during  the  Chronic  Stage  of  the  Disease; 
by  W.  Newnham,  Suif^eon,  Famhamy 
8vo.  56. 

MI8CELLAKIE8. 

The  British  Review,  No  XXII.  8va  6b 

The  Literary  Character,  illustrated  by  the 
History  of  Men  tf  Genius,  drawn  ftom 
their  own  Feelings  and  Confbsions ;  by  the 
Author  of  Curiosities  of  Literature,  Svo. 
9s.  6d. 

Origin  of  the  Pindarics,  preceded  by  His- 
torical Notices  on  the  Rise  of  the  different 
Mahratta  States ;  by  an  Officer  in  the  Ser- 
vice of  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany, 8vo.  7s.  6d. 

A  Journal  of  a  Visit  to  South  Africa,  in 
the  Years  1815  and  1816,  with  some  Ac- 
count of  liie  Missionary  Settlements  of  tfae 
United  Brethren  near  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope ;  by  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Latrobe ;  in  one 
handsome  4to  volume,  embeUisbed  with 
sixteen  engravings  (twdve  of  them  beauti- 
fully colomnd),  and  a  large  map.    £2,  28. 

Porte-feuille  Fian^ais,  ou  Meknge,  ance- 
dotique,  dramatique,  et  littenure;  by  L. 
Lemonin.    No  I.    3s.  6d. 

No  I.  of  the  New  Bon  Ton  Magazine 
or  Telescope  of  the  Times.    Is.  6d. 

No  I.  Studies  of  Flowers  from  Nature ; 
by  Miss  Smith.    10s.  6d. 

Pamphleteer,  No  22. 

Historical  Illustrations  of  the  Fourth 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold ;  by  John  Heb« 
house,  Esq.  Svo.  lie. 

La  Prima  Musa  Clio,  or  the  DhrineTra- 
veUer ;  exhibiting  a  Series  of  Writings  ob- 
tained in  the  ecstacy  of  Magnetic  Sleep; 
transhited  from  the  Italian  of  C.  A.  de  Val- 
diere,  by  George  Baldwin,  8vow  £1,  Is. 

A  Com  Table ;  showing,  at  one  view,  the 
several  proportionate  Values,  at  any  practi* 
cal  given  Rate,  of  a  Stone,  a  Liverpool  Pay- 
able Bushel,  and  a  Quarter,  of  any  kind  of 
Grain,  and  of  every  variety  of  Wei^t,  from 
32  to  63  lb.  per  Bushel,  inclusive.  To  which 
are  added,  a  comparative  view  of  the  Eng- 
lish, Scotch,  ana  French  Standard  Mea- 
sures ;  and  a  Table  shewing  the  exact  pro* 
portion  which  the  various  Scotch  Local ' 
Measures  bear  to  the  Winchester  Quarter ; 
by  Charles  Soott    3b,  6d. 
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OohndottioDs  mr  ies  priniipniz  Bvtee- 
ncBti  de  k  Revohitioii  Fnn^one;  Ocnvnge 
potthume  de  Mid.  le  Boiomie  de  Stad, 
jmUii  par  M.  le  Doc  de  BiogI]e»  et  M.  le 
JBaran  de  Stad,  3  vde  8vo.  £1,  IGi. 

A  Tnimktinn  of  the  nine  Woik  into 
Englidi,  3  vols  8fo.  £l,  16a. 

The  Aimual  Rqpster,  or  a  View  of  the 
MietoiT,  PdGties,  and  Liteiatiiie»  ibr  the 
Yoff  1817,  8vo.  l<ifc 

Felix  iUvBKZ,  or  Manneis  in  Spain  | '  14e. 
fffnt^mng  deaedptive  Acoonnti  of  the  prin- 
cipal Events  of  the  Ute  Peninsniar  War» 
and  antfacntic  Anfcdntee  illustrntive  of  the 
Spanish  Character,  intenpersed  with  Poetry, 
original,  and  from  the  Spanish ;  hy  Alex- 
andoR.  C.  Dallas,  Eco.  3  vob  ISmo.  18s: 

Lectures  on  the  Bn^Ssh  Poets,  delivered 
at  the  Surry  Institution;  by  WUliam  Has* 
litt,  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

Characters  of  Shakspeare's  Phiys;  by 
William  Hazlitt,  2d  edition,  8vo.  lOs.  6d. 

illustrations  of  the  Literarjr  History  of 
the  Eighteenth  Century ;  consisting  of  Au- 
thentic Memoirs  and  Original  Letters  of 
|tt«in#ii  Persons,  and  intraded  as  a  Sequel 
10  the  Litosiy  Anecdotes;  by  John  Ni- 
diols,  F.S.A.  VoL  III.  embdlished  with 
teapoctraits, 8vo.  £l,  7s. 

Essays  on  Shakspeare's  Dnunatic  Cha- 
racters, widi  an  Illustration  of  Shakspeare*s 
BepieMntation  of  National  Characters ;  by 
William  Richardson,  M.A  P.iLS.E.  Pxo- 
famn  of  Humanitjr  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow;  sixth  edition,  8va  10&6d. 

Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
of  London,  Part  VIL  (beins  the  Ust)  of 
Vol.  II.  with  two  oolound  engravings. 
15s.  6d. 

The  Young  Travellers,  or  a  Visit  to  Ox- 
ioidihyB, Lady,  ISmo.  3s.  6d. 

Part  II.  of  the  Encydopssdia  MetiopoU* 
tana9  4«o.  21s. 

VOVEL8. 

The  Parish  Priest  in  Ireland*  2  volt 
12mo.    10k 

Edgar,  a  Nati<mal  Tale  ;  by  Miss  Apple- 
ton,  3  vols.    £1,  Is. 

Dnnethvin,  or  the  Visit  to  Paris,  4  vols. 
^l,2s. 

Tales  of  my  Landlady ;  edited  by  Peter 
Puulebcain,  Assistant  to  the  SchocMmatter 
of  Ganderdeugh,  3  vols. 

POETRT. 

The  Fourth  and  Last  Canto  of  Childe 
Harold,  with  other  Poems  and  Notes ;  by 
Lord  Byron,  Svo.  12s. 

The  Friends,  a  Poem,  in  Four  Books ; 
by  the  Rev.  Fran.  Hodg^oni^  A.  M.  Vicar 
of  BakeweU,  Derbyshire,  Svo.  78. 

Britain,  or  Fragments  of  Poetical  Abcrra- 
tkn ;  by  Mrs  M'Mullan,  8vo.  78. 

The  Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  in  a  Series 
of  Letters  fiom  PhiL  Fudge,  Esq.  Miss 
Biddv  Fudge,  Mr  Bob  Fud^  &c ;  edited 
by  Thomas  Brown,  the  Younger,  Author  of 
the  Two^jNony  Post  Bag,  fbouc.  Svo.  78. 6d. 
^  Endymiott,  a  Poetic  Romance ;  by  J(AaL 
Keats,  Svo.  9s. 
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Poems,  Latin,  Gnek,  and  Bni^iBh ;  to 
which  are  added,  an  Historical  Inquiry  and 
Essay  upon  the  Administration  of  Govern- 
ment in  England  during  the  King's  Mi- 
nority ;  by  Nicholas  Hardinge,  Esq.  M.  A. 
Fd.  of  K.  CoL  Cam.  &c.  Collected  and 
revised  by  George  Hardinge,  M.  A  P.R.S. 
&  F.8.A.  Embellished  with  a  beautiful 
portrait  of  the  author,  engraved  by  Meyer, 
nom  an  original  painting  by  Ramsay,  Sva 


'«•  Of  this  vohune  only  250  copies  are 


POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL   ECONOMT. 

Substance  of  a  Speech  delivered  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  Monday 
the  16th  of  March  ISIS,  on  proposing. a 
Grant  «f  One  Million  for  providing  addi- 
tional Places  of  Public  Woiihip  in  Ens. 
land.    l8.6d. 

Considerations  on  the  Policy  or  Impo- 
licy of  the  iurther<Continuance  of  the  Bank 
BeBtriction  Act ;  by  Henry  James.    Ss. 

The  Political  State  of  the  British  Empire, 
containing;  a  General  View  of  the  Domestic 
and  Foreign  Possesskins  of  the  Crown ;  the 
Laws,  Commerce,  Eevenues,  Offices,  and 
other  Establishments,  Military  as  well  aa 
Civil ;  by  John  Adolphus,  Esq.  Barrister  at 
L%w,  4  vols  Sva  £S. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

Illustrations  of  the  Ishmd  of  Staffi^  in  a 
Series  of  Views,  accompanied  by  a  Topo- 
graphical and  Geological  Description ;  by 
WUliam  Daniell,  A.R.A.  unp.  4to.  j£2. 

The  Picture  of  London  for  1818 ;  being 
a  iiill  and  faithful  Description  of  London 
and  its  Cuiiorities,  and  of  the  environs 
within  twenty  miles,  for  the  use  of  stian- 
gers;  illustiated  with  extenrive  lists  of 
streets,  churches,  public  offices,  hackney- 
coach  fiocs.  Sue  &€.  The  whole  coEtected 
to  March  1, 1818.  Two  editions,  the  one 
with  120  engravings  of  news  and  maps, 
98.  bound  in  green,  and  the  other  with  a 
map  of  London  and  of  the  environs,  fis.  in 
red. 

Part  I.  (dedicated,  by  permisBion,  to  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire)  of  Peak 
Scenery,  being  the  firstof  a  series  of  Excur- 
sions in  Derbyshire ;  by  E.  Rhodes.  Demy 
4to,£l,4e.;  royal  4to,  £l,  14e. ;  is^erial 
4Co,  with  India  proof  plates,  £3. 

La  Scava,  or  some  Account  of  an  Exca- 
vation of  a  Roman  Town,  on  the  Hill  of 
Chatde  in  Cliampagne,  between  St  Dirier 
and  JoinviUe,  discovered  In  the  Year  1772 ; 
to  which  is  added,  a  Journey  to  the  Sim- 
nlon,  by  Lausanne,  and  to  Mont  Blanc, 
through  Geneva ;  by  the  Autlior  of  Letters 
i^om  Paris  in  1791-2,  the  Praise  of  Paris 
in  1802,  a  Slight  Sketch  in  1814,  and  Two 
Tours  m  1817,  Svo.  68. 

The  Traveller*s  Guide  down  the  Rhine, 
exhibiting  the  Course  of  that  River  from 
Schaffhausen  to  HoUand,  and  describing 
the  Moselle  from  Coblentz  to  Treves ;  with 
an  Account  of  the  Cities,  Towns,  Village 
Prospects,  &j^  in  their  Vicinity,  and  of  the 
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&C. ;  Willi  a  mioute  and^Meante  map ;  by 
A.  Sehreiber^  HiHonographtt  to  the  Gmid 
Duke  of  Baden,  18mo.  81. 

VOTAOE8  Aim  TaATZLS. 

The  Travels  of  Maieo  Poks  aVcBtdan, 
in  the  Thirteenth  Ccntiinr;  beiag  a  Dimiiu- 
tkm,  by  that  early  TMTeDer,  ^  RenaritaMe 
Phioes  and  Things  in  the  Eastern  Part  of 
die  Werid;  tnodated  htmi  the  Italian, 


ReflectiooB,  m  die  Prspiieaci  oT 
Qmimeiidng  vidithe  Foorth  Chaatar  of  dir 
aoBe« 


Pboes  where  then  are  Mhienl  flpn^s 

together  with  a  Desoipdon  of  the  Tuioos 

~~  Modes  of  Conma&ee»  Ibbs,  Coiasy     Rewiitiop,  and  cwnriMied  to  die  dose  of  the 

ite  and  aeemate  map ;  by     Book ;  to  wfakh  is  addsd,  a  DiHertalien  o« 

die  Origin  and  TennnadoD  of  die  And. 

chiisdan  Apostasy;  by  Robert  Cafeettssn, 

Minister  of  the  Gerael,  Leith. 

Fom  of  PrecesB  Mm  the  Court  of  Sss- 
sioD,  and  dto  CewmiMoa  ef  Tcink;  by 
James  Ivoiy,  Esq.  Advocate.  VoL  II.  8to. 

iafe.6d. 

fleimons  and  Leotains;   by  AlMtaadsr* 

widi  notes,  by  W.  Marsden,  Esq.  F.  R.  &  Bmntoo,  O.D.  one  of  the  Mhuetsrs  of  die 
widiamap,4tou  £t:ltt«;  fine,  JCi,  4e.  Trap  Chawh,  and  IVsftsiOi  of  Orisntal  Lan« 
ObservatioBs  on  GieeDfamd,  die  Ad}aeent  gnagesin  dieUmwMityof  Edbbugh^  tvek. 
Seas,  and  die  Nordiwest  Passage  to  the  ISfe. 
Pacific  Ocean,  made  in  a  Vovage  to  Dayk* 
Strait,  doling  the  Summer  or  1817 1  iDus- 
iRtsd  and  embdliahed  by  obaits,  and  nu- 
merous other  phites,  from  dnwingi  executed  _ 
by  the  Author,  fiom  continual  ebsemrtions;  ance  to  the  Sick,  and 
by  Bemaid  0*IUiIly,  Bsq.  4tob  £»,  2fc 


ickdve  to  die 
die  Epidemie  Fever 

aes  of  Gkiegnw,  with 
gcstions  for  afibrding  more  ad( 


EDINBURGH. 

An  Account  of  the  Life  and  Wiidna  of 
John  Biakine,  D.D.  lato  one  of  the  ^is* 
teri  of  EdinbiH]^,  with  a  Portrait,  an  Ap- 
pendiz,  and  Notes ;  by  Sir  Henry  Monerieff 
WeDwood,  Bart.  D.D.  Svo.    14s. 

The  Brownie  of  Bodsbedc,  and  oAer 
Tales  (in  proae) ;  by  James  Hogg,  author 
of  the  Queen*s  Wake,  Ac.  Ac.  8  vok  18mo. 
14s.  V 

Inquiry  into  the  Rebtkm  of  Cause  and 
Effect ;  ij  Thomas  Brown,  M.D.  F.ItS. 
Bdinbiii]^,  and  Pkofessor  of  Moral  Phik>- 
sophy  in  the  University  of  Edinbuigh. 
Thod  editisn,  Svo. 

%*  In  dus  editkm,  the  Orighial  Essay 
is  so  much  enlaiged  and  altered,  as  to  oon- 
stitnte  almost  a  new  work. 

Icdand ;  or  the  Journal  of  a  Residence 
in  diat  Isbnd,  during  the  years  1814  and 
1815 1  owitaaihig  Observations  on  the  Na- 
tural Phenonena,  History,  literature,  and 
Andquides  of  die  Iskmd,  and  die  Rdigkm, 
Character,  Manners  and  Customs  of  its  In- 
habitants ;  vrith  an  Introduetkm,  containing 
a  General  History  of  that  sbgular  Islaad ; 
and  an  Appendix,  consistfaig  or,  1st,  a  His- 
torical View  vi  die  Traadations  and  diiftr- 
ent  Editions  of  the  Icelandic  Scriptures  ;td. 
Poem  of  Thanks  from  Iceland  to  die  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  by  the  truida- 
tor  of  *•  Paradise  Lost,*'  into  Icelandic 
Verse ;  and,  Sd,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Ori* 
gin.  Progress,  Nature,  and  Chamcterisde 
Features  of  Icdaadie  Poetry,  with  specimens 
of  the  difibent  kinds  $  by  Ebcnezer  Hen- 
derson, Doctor  in  Phi]08(^by,  Member  of 
die  Royal  Society  of  Gottenbuigh,  &e. 

Lectures,  with  Practiail  Observations  and 


dMrpBencas  of  die  contagion,  hi  a  Letter 
addressed  to  dto  Hen.  die  Leei  PwiPssi  of 


fib^sw;  byRidiaid  MiOar,  M.a  Lee- 
tnrer  on  Matsria  Mcdiea  m  dw  Univsnity, 
one  of  die  Physidaw  to  dto  Infiimoy,  to 
die  IMstriet  Pbor,  and  todie  Ghi^sow  Lock 
Hospital,  9vo.    8s. 

Pracdcsl  Observations  on  oontmned  Fe- 
ver, espenaUy  that  fern  at  present  existmg 
as  an  Bnidemie,  with  some  remarks  on  the 
mert cflfcient plan  for  its  suppression;  1^ 
Robert  Graham.  M.D.  Regius  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  Umveisi^  of  Glasgow,  Pre- 
sident of  dM  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Snr- 
flsons,  and  one  of  the  Physicians  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  Svo.    Ss.  ^ 

Hie  Standard  Measurer;  onntaming  New 
Tables,  for  die  use  of  Builders,  Wood-nser- 
chants,  Shten,  and  all  Persons  eoneemed 
in  Wood,  Stone,  &c. ;  also,  a  Ready  Reek- 
oner  for  the  valiie  of  Buildinffs,  widi  Bx- 
planarions  and  Uses  of  die  TaMes,  Okssrva- 
tions  on  Measuring  Tunber,  and  Method  of 
Measuring  Artificer's  Work;  by  Thomaa 
Scotland,  ordained  Land-surveyor  and  Mea- 
surer, Svn.    TSi  fid.  boards. 

Part  IL  of  VoL  IL  of  die  EneydopakUa 
Bdinensis,  or  Dictionary  of  Arts,  Sciences, 
and  Miscdlaneous  Literature,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  6  vols  4to,  and  iUustmted  by  ISO 
phites;  by  James  MiDar,  M.D.  editor  of 
die  4th  and  5di  edidons  of  the  Bneydeps- 
dia  Britannica,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
principal  contributors  to  diat  work.    8s. 

Tnivds  from  Vienna  through  Lower 
Hungary,  with  some  Aeosunt  of  Vienna 
during  the  Congress,  illustrated  by  98  en- 
gravings and  vignettes  beautifblly  executed  ; 
by  Ridiard  Br^t,  M.D.  4to.  £4,  4e.  bds. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  or  Critioal  Jour-. 
nal,  No  LVIH.  Svo.    6s. 
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April  l«^Mr  J.  Sheet  of  StaflMifaire«  who 
died  very  latdy,  wu  said  to  be  the  only  re- 
fffainhig  uldier  of  those  empIoTed  under 
GcnenT  Wolfe  at  thenegc  of  Quebec.  But 
there  ie  at  preeent  Ihinff  in  the  boig^  of 
Linlithgow,  one  of  thoee  nezoes  who  was  an 
eye  witnen  (to  that  Gcnenl's  lecening  his 
mortal  wound.  The  health,  stiengdi,  and 
■ctiyity  (^  this  veteran  is  such,  that  he  sliH 
joins  in  public  and  social  amusements.  At 
a  recent  meeting  of  a  Masonic  body  he  was 
fKKDt/  acoompanied  by  a  son  and  grandson 
cf  his  own,  upon  whidi  occasion  ne  sung 
the  **  Death  of  Wolft**  with  mudi  fieeling 
and  energy.  His  name  is  Wilfiam  Wibon. 
Although  employed  in  the  field  of  Quebec, 
he  properly  belonged  to  some  of  the  shi^ 
of  war,  and,  owing  to  that  dicumstance,  rt 
I  he  never  had  any  pension  ftom  Go- 


nen  of  the  Spring,  nckher  hastens  nor  re- 
tards the  harvest : 

SeodhtlnM  oomneBoed  on  HtfTsrt  oommenoed  for 

the  nocth  banks  of  the  «Mhor  theseytMton 

Clyde  at  Camvath*  at  tbeuiMfanDas  fel> 

the  following  daiet,  for  lowi:— 

SI  yean  >- 


On  Tuesday,  the  17th  March,  William 
Napier  BfShken,  Esi^  of  BfilKken,  was 
served  heir  male  generai  ct  ATchibald,  tiiird 
Lord  Niqpier  of  IHerchieston,  Bart  of  Kova 
Scotia,  great  grandson  of  the  inventor  of 
logarithms. 

On  Tuesday,  in  consequence  of  presenta- 
tions by  the  Crown,  the  Senate  of  the  Un- 
iveiBity  of  Ghugow  admitted  Dr  Thomas 
Thomson,  Professor  of  Chenustry,  and  Dr 
Robert  Graham,  Pkoitesor  of  Botany. 

Daring  RoHbery, — Friday  night,  about 
nine  olcbck,  Peter  Muir,  Whitburn  carrier, 
was  attad»d  by  diree  fellows  about  a  mile 
beyond  ToD-cross,  nearGhuniw,  and  rob- 
bed of  about  J(200l  Two  ot  them  seiaed 
hhn  nd  threw  him  on  the  ground,  where 
they  held  him*  while  thethird  mounted  his 
cait,  and  took  ftom  a  basket  a  ^reat  coat, 
in  which  the  money  was  deposited.  The 
villains  did  not  take  his  watch. 

As  Mr  Walter  Armstrong,  jun.  a  veraect- 
aUe  meidiant  in  New  Casdeiown,  itox- 
huig^bahire,  was  returning  from  BeOingham 
^it^  on  the  evening  of  me  18th  ult  be  un- 
Ibrtunatdy  lost  his  ufe  near  Falstone,  in  at- 
ting  to  ford  the  river  Tyne,  which  was 
I  swollen  by  the  melting  of  snow  near  its 
i&  Strict  search  has  been  made  for  the 
body,  but  hidierto  without  success.  Mr 
Annstrong  has  left  a  widow  and  two  child- 
icn  to  lament  his  untimeljr  end.  The  mt- 
Isneholy  event  has  also  occasioned  universsl 
regret  among  an  extensive  drde  of  friends. 

AprU  t^^^The  Climate.^^A&  the  seed-time 
tUsyear  has  been  mudi  later  dian  ordinary, 
it  may  be  satisfactory  to  know,  ftom  the  fol- 
lewmg  statement,  that  the  eadinesss  or  late- 


1796,  March  1st,  September  19th. 

1797,  FebiuaiT  27th,    September  10ifa. 
1796,  Mareh  89th,        August  Ifitii. 
1799,  March  19th,        September  Mtlu 
ISOO,  March  9l8t,         S^ttember  1st. 

1901 ,  Mardi  9di,  August  84di, 

1902,  March  ITth,        September  19th. 
190S,  Mardi  99d,         August  31st. 
ISM,  March  12th,        8e(£ember  lltfa. 

1905,  Marai  19di,        September  5di. 

1906,  Maxeh  94th,        S^tember  6th. 

1907,  March  96d),        September  7th.      , 

1808,  March  Tdi,  August  99d. 

1809,  Mardi  9tu,  September  iSflu 

1810,  fifardi  87th,        S^lember  18lh. 

1811,  Maidi  18th,        Sqitember  lOih. 
1818,  April  9d*  September  95th. 
1813,  March  Idth,        September  4du 
1814^  March  SStfa,        September  6th* 

1815,  Maidi  81st,         September-  ISdi. 

1816,  March  86th,        S^tember  14ch. 

1817,  Match  18th,        S^tember  88d, 

a — On  Friday  se'imight,  about  18o*cl0dc 
at  night,  John  Brodie,  a  young  man  ftom 
Dunkeld,  accompanied  by  a  woman  dT  die 
name  of  Maigaret  Robertson,  ftom  the  pa- 
^  of  Aucbtergavin,  came  to  the  house  of 
Allan  Jamieeon,  St  John's  Street,  Fnth,  for 
the  purpose  of  bdng  married,  and  remained 
therefor  the  night,  Jamieson  having  ttdd 
them  that  he  would  get  a  dergyman  to 
many  them  next  day  for  30s.  A  dergy- 
man was  accordin^y  procured,  in  the  per^ 
son  of  John  M'Diarmul,  a  oorporsl  on  the 
Staff  of  the  Perthshire  Militia,  who,  being 
dressed  in  blade  dodies,  went  through  the 
oeremony  in  due  form,  ftom  the  Common 
ftayer  Book,  and  received  Se,  toft  "ids  ser^ 
vicee  ftom  the  brides  After  the  ceremony, 
the  party  regaled  themsdves  jdentiftiUy  at 
the  bride's  expense ;  and  havms  spent  all 
the  money  she  had  brought  wvh  her,  a- 
mounting  to  30s.  they  stripped  her  of  her 
pelisse,  to  pay  fbr  16s.  worm  of  mote  spirits, 
and  then  kicxedand  turned  her  out  of  doocsk 
By  the  vigilanee  of  the  sitting  Magistrates, 
Jamieson  and  M^Diaimid  were  committed 
to  jail  on  Monday,  and  Brodie  on  Tuesday, 
to  answer  for  this  disgraceftil  outrage. 

6*~^fydeidale  RwuL — At  a  respectable 
meeting  wlddi  took  place  at  Hamilton  on  the 
4th  instant,  fbr  the  purpose  of  promoting 
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Ifait  imporfamt  underteldiig,  the  subecrip- 
tkm  was  raised  to  upwards  of  ^10,000 ;  and 
such  measures  have  been  adopted  as  must 
ere  long  ensure  the  command  of  funds  ade- 
quate to  the  completion  of  a  road,  which 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  most  usdfbl  and 
beautiAiI  in  the  united  empire,  while  it 
promises  ulterior  communications  and  im- 
provements of  great  national  importance.^- 
Operations  wOl,  we  are  informed,  fordiwith 
commence,  and  contracts  be  advertised  for 
maldng  and  renaizingthe  most  needful  parts 
of  the  projectea  line. 

7.— On  Tuesday*  Maiy  Hutcheson,  a^ 
24  years,  a  native  of  Tynm,  charged  with 
tjamd,  was  committed  to  Glasgow  JuL  The 
folly  on  ihe  one  hand,  and  the  duplicity  <« 
the  other,  which  are  developed  in  this  case, 
are  sufficiently  singular.  The  prisoner  ac- 
knowledges wax  about  four  years  ago  she 
began  to  tell  fortunes  by  readins  cups.  She 
vas  in  the  habit  of  giving  information  to 
people  who  had  lost  property  bv  theft  or 
otherways.  Her  art  only  enabled  her  to 
give  a  descriptionof  the  penons  of  the  thieves, 
not  being  able  to  tell  ueir  names.  A  ser- 
vant mrC  it  seems,  b^gan  about  a  year  ago 
to  caU  on  this  woman  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  her  destinies  unfolded.  In  read- 
mg  the  cups  she  told  the  sin^eton  that  she 
was  to  receive  some  money,  concealed  in  a 
comer  of  her  master's  room ;  and  in  order 
to  show  bar  where  to  look  for  it,  she  went 
to  the  house  along  with  the  girl,  and  laid 
down  some  money  •in  the  place  where  the 
promised  sum  was  to  be  goL  So  complete 
was  the  asooidency  which  she  had  over  this 
young  woman,  tliat  in  the  course  of  three 
weeks  she  got  from  her  sums  to  the  amount 
of  £27 9  assuring  her  that  when  the  money 
promised  was  found  it  would  be  increased 
twenty  fold.  For  the  purpose  of  so  increas- 
ing. It  was  pretended  to  he  deposited,  the 
ceremony  of  doing  which  was  not  a  little 
imposing.  It  was  laid  down  in  presence  of 
the  girl ;  and  Mary,  afler  telling  her  to  re- 
tire, read  several  passages  of  scripture,  and 
prayed.  She  has  also  defrauded  a  man, 
who  employed  her  fortune-telling  powers, 
of  several  pounds.  To  a  blind  person  she 
promised  to  give  sight,  received  a  consider- 
able sum  as  the  reward  of  her  promise;  and 
to  a  person  affected  with  deraess  she  was 
to  restore  hearing.  These  are  understood 
to  be  only  a  few  of  her  tricks.  She  main- 
tains that  the  'servant^s  moatf  wiU  be  re- 
turned when  the  time  of  its  rising  comes. 

6.— On  Tuesday,  the  Sherifi'-suiMitute  sit- 
ting in  the. Police-office,  sentencfd  James 
Marlaufhlati,  Adam  Macdonald,  Alexander 
MacmiDan,  John  Mackenzie,  and  Grace 
Macmi&an,  to  be  confined  in  Bridewell 
mtj  dap  each,  for  various  acts  of  theft 
This  is  another  gang  of  the  juvenile  dept^ 
dators  with  whioi  tms  town  and  neighbour- 
hood has  been  so  much  infested.  The  old- 
est docs  not  exceed  thirteen,  and  the  girl  is 
not  ten  years  of  a^,  but  all  of  them  have 
Ijeen   repeatedly  m   BrideweD   for   theft 


Madanchlan,  who  seems  (o  be  the  leader  of 
this  set  of  young  thieves,  is  perfectly  callous 
and  reflBxdlcss.  Their  practice  was  to  go 
about  we  environs  of  the  dty  to  see  whero 
clothes  were  left  in  areas  and  greens,  and 
then  come  back  in  the  evenings  and  carry 
them  off.  The  things  stolen  were  generally 
carried  to  the  house  of  one  Johnston,  in  the 
Calton,  where  they  were  left,  but  neither 
sold  nor  pawned,  a  trifling  sum  being  given 
for  each  article,  and  sometimes  a  little  bread 
and  cheese.  Johnston  and  his  wife  are  in 
custody  for  this  offence. 

The  first  anniversary  of  the  Edinburgh 
Society  of  Highlanders,  was  celebrated  on 
Thundaylast,  in  the  British  Hotel,  Prince's 
Street.  The  meeting  was  numerous  and  re- 
spectable. The  members  and  visitants  ap- 
peared in  the  full  Highland  dress  of  their 
respective  dans.  The  evening  pused  away 
in  the  utmost  harmony.  The  Uudable  pur- 
poses that  drew  the  members  together  as  a 
sodety,  glowed  in  every  bosom,  and  broke 
forth  in  every  sentiment ; — these  purposes 
are  to  keep  ahve  the  language,  dress,  and 
customs  or  their  ancestors,  their  funds  being 
prindpally  devoted  to  benevolent  objects. 
•Many  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  were  given, 
and  songi  sung,  in  the  Gaelic  language,  ap« 
propriate  to  the  occasion ;  and  the  company 
broce  up  at  a  late  hour,  singularly  gratified 
with  sudi  an  opportunity  of  recalling  feelings 
connected  witti,  "  Tir  na*m  beaun,  na*w 
gleaun,  agus,  na'n  gaisgach." 

On  Tuesday  forenoon,  •  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Trades  House,  Gh^gow, 
in  consequence  of  a  requisition  to  the  Con- 
vener, took  the  question  of  Burgh  Reform 
into  consideration.  After  considerable  dis- 
cussion, it  was  agreed  to  postpone  the  far- 
ther consideration  of  the  question  till  the 
Lord  Advocate  should  brin^  fiorward  hia 
bill  relating  to  this  subject  m  Parliament. 
At  this  meeting  the  Convener  exhibited  an 
abstract  which  ne  had  taken  from  the  Cham- 
berlain's books  of  the  dty's  f\mdi^  iriiich 
appeared  to  be  in  a  very  flourishing  and 
prosperous  condition. 

CommUtkm  of  the  General  AuemUff  qf 
the  Churdh  of  Scotland.^^ThvawSiKf  the 
Commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  con- 
voked by  a  circular  letter  from  seyeni  mem- 
bers, met  here  in  the  Assembly  Aisle.  Af- 
ter the  meeting  had  been  openea  in  themnial 
form,  bv  the  Rev.  Dr  Gibb,  moderator,  and 
the  authority  by  which  it  was  called  had 
been  read,  Dr  David  Ritchie  shortly  stated 
the  ur;^t  necessity  of  having  the  jproposed 
legidative  measure  of  the  increase  or  ehurdb- 
es  extended  to  Scotland. 

Dr  Nicol  then  read  a  printed  report  of 
the  speech  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exdie- 
auer  on  the  subject,  and  from  this  inferredy 
that  it  was  only  necessary  to  draw  up  a 
strong  case  of  me  venr  oestitute  state  of 
many  parts  of  Scotland  of  religious  instruc- 
tion, to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  Goveni* 
ment  for  the  requisite  extension  of  die  bUl 
to  this  part  of  the  iskmd. 
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Dr  Irnoe  of  litde  thmkdd,  in  a  diort 
Imt  mott  mterntmg  speech,  stated,  that  it 
was  oonsbtent  with  his  penonal  knowledge, 
that  there  were  parishei  in  the  Highlands 
of  GO  miles  long  by  40  broad,  with  only  one 
place  of  wordiip,  and  that  he  had  met  with 
penons  of  60  and  70  yean  of  age,  who  had 
enly  once,  in  the  oourse  of  their  Hves, 
heud  a  sermon.  That  the  ignorance  of  the 
peopb  in  many  piaoes  was  oonseqmntly  es- 
trone* They  were,  thereibrc,  the  ready 
dupes  of  the  Missionaries  of  any  supersti- 
tioiis  or  fimatical  creed  with  which  they  hap- 
pened  to  come  in  contact  That  there  had 
very  recently  arisen  in  the  Highlands  of 
Perthshire  a  new  sect,  denominated  Free- 
men, who  professed  open  hostilities  to  all 
eiisdng  denominatioDs  of  Christians.  In 
other  parts  the  Catholics  were  gaining  ground 
in  a  most  alarming  degree ;  imd  thmtth  the 
Missionanes  sent  oat  by  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land were  Teryusefiil,  jet  their  influence 
was  necessarily  of  a  fi^  mSedat  detcrrotiQD 
tolhat  of  established  clergymen;  and  the 
want  of  accommodation  was  sndi,  that  he 
himeelf,  when  employed  in  that  service, 
had  usuaUy  preached  under  a  tree,  or  a  rock, 
in  a  cave^  or  a  bam. 

James  Grant,  Esq.  writer  to  the  sunet, 
mentioned  some  ttrudng  instances  of  the 
success  oi  the  Catholic  Missionaries  fiir  the 
want  of  cstablidied  churches.— Among  o- 
dien,  he  instanced  one  particular  district,  of 
very  coniideiable  extent  and  population, 
where,  at  the  dose  of  the  17tn  century, 
there  was  not  a  angle  Catholic ;  but  being 
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destitute  of  the  ministzy  of  a  regular  iiro- 
testant  cieisjrman,  a  catholic  priest  nom 
Irdud  had  landed  in  it,  and  in  the  oourse 
of  half  a  century,  the  whole  popuktion, 
with  scarcely  an  eixeption,  were  re-con- 
veited  bade  to  the  Catholic  superstition. 

Dr  NieoU  then  movfd,  that  the  house 
should  iqipoint  a  committee  to  draw  up  a 
strong  case  to  be  transmitted  to  Govern- 
ment, and  to  take  into  consideratioQ  idut 
would  be  the  best  means  for  supplying  the 
d^dency  of  diurches. 

Dr  Andenon  stated,  upon  the-autliority 
of  a  correspondent  in  the  Hig^Uands,  that 
the  most  imminent  evil  was  the  spread  of  the 
Catholic  religion ;  and  therefore  he  was  of 
opinion,  that  the  mere  erection  of  churches 
is  not  soflkaent,  but  that  new  parishes  should 
be  formed,  and  proper  provision  made  for 
the  ofildating  dogy. 

Dr  Inglis  read  a  memorial,  pointing  out, 
in  a  Tczy  forcible  manner,  the  extreme  im- 
portance of  increasing  tlie  number  of  diurdi- 
es  in  Scodand,  particularly  in  the  Highlands 
and manufiytnimgdistiictsL—. He  mentioned, 
as  extraordinarr  instances  of  the  dispropor- 
tion between  the  population  and  the  esta- 
blidied  religious  accommodation,  the  pa- 
rish of  St  Cuthbert*s  at  Edinbuij^  and 
that  of  the  Barony  at  Glasgow,  each  of  them 
containing  fi^y  mrty  thousand  inhabitants, 
with  only  one  establidied  church. 

It  waa  at  hut  agreed,  that  a  oonunittee 


should  be  moinled  to  draw  up  a  memori- 
al, to  be  submitted  to  the  consideratioo  of 
tiie  commisskni,  ^  of  which  coomnttee  Dr 
Inglis  was  to  be  a  member,  and  his  sketch 
to  be  adopted  as  the  basis  of  the  memorial 
to  government. 

9. — On  Saturday  last,  as  a  merchant  in 
Sanquhar  was  oominfl  to  Dumfiies  on  busi« 
ness,  he  was  attacked  by  three  stout  lookins; 
Irishmen,  *who  knocked  him  down,  anS 
dragged  him  a  considerable  way  into  a  wood 
near  Closebum,  whete,  after  striking  and 
kicking  him  in  a  barbarous  manner,  they 
searched  Ms  pockets  in  the  expectation  A 
finding  a  sum  of  mone^iriuchhewasflou^ 
to  jaay  away  in  Dumfiies ;  but  were  £sap- 
pomted,  as  he  had  it  concealed  in  a  private 
pocket  next  to  his  shirt  It  is  tfaougiit  the 
villains  were  alamied  by  the  noise  of  some 
people  who  were  woikinff  in  the  wood,  for 
they  ran  off  abruotly,  after  giving  the  mer- 
cfasint  a  few  more  iddcs,  which  reiMered  him 
insennUe  for  a  considaaUe  length  of  time, 
and  it  was  with  much  diflkulty  that  he  could 
find  his  way  out  of  the  wood. 

A  man,  charged  with  murder,  has  been 
committed  to  Dumbarton  jaiL  The  follow- 
ing are  said  to  be  the  partioilars  of  Uie  case : 
->That  on  Friday,  the  deceased,  called  Bor- 
rowman,  having  approached  the  spot  in  the 
muir  of  Dumbarton  where  some  men  were 
engaged  m  smugg^g,  they  at  first  gave 
him  whisky,  which  he  drank  in  large  quan* 
tities.  They  then  stripped  him  naked,  and, 
having  rublied  his  body  with  whisl^,  they 
set  hmi  on  fire,  and  tortured  him  in  the 
manner  of  the  American  Indians.  He  sur- 
vived only  84  hours.  Two  men,  wha  are 
not  yet  apprehended,  are  said  to  be  impli- 
cated. Tne  deceased  has  left  a  wife  and  six 
diildren.  It  is  reported  that  he  becune  ob- 
noxious to  the  smuggiers,  as  they  suspected 
him  of  being  a  spy. 

1  l.^ln  the  neighbouriiood  of  Perth*  and 
in  Stzatheam,  the  oat-seed  is  just  com- 
mencing. Indie  higher  districts,  the  ground 
has  been  covered  with  snow  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  month,  and  spring  plouj^ing  is 
nr  in  arrears.  It  may  be  stated  as  some- 
thing new  in  the  annals  of  meteorology, 
that  ground  could  not  be  ploughed,  for 
snow,  so  hrte  as  the  88th  of  Mari£,  within 
amileoftheCaiBeofGowrie.  An  unbroken 
sheet  of  snow  covered  the  Gram|)ian  HiUs 
tfaroug^iout  the  neater  part  of  the  month, 
destructive  to  the  hopes  of  the  Highland 
shepherd,  whose  flodu  must  beperiahiqg 
for  want  of  food  at  the  approach  of  the 
lambing  season. 

13.-^cotch  Burghs.— .In  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  Friday,  the  Lord  Advocate 
rose  for  the  purpose  of  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  regulate  the  funds  of  the 
Royal  Scotch  Burghs.  Hithoto  the  magi- 
strates of  those  burghs  had  given  in  their 
accounts  to  the  Court  of  Exchequer  in  Soot- 
land,  without  anv  check  on  their  proceed- 
ings ;  he  should  therefore  popose,  that  these 
acoouDts  abouU  be  pmiiiced  to  the  bur- 
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CMKt  iif  fixcfaeqoer;  bat  as  tib  might  not 
be  iliiiij  cffedtuol  in  pKreatiiig  abusa, 
m  povcr  was  tD  be  gnrm  to  five  buryeiscs, 
ioinslce  I  BUI  wiilafioni  m  die  sttonect  to 
the  Court  or  Exdiequer.  He  then  moved 
lev  leave  to  bnB(|  in  a  B31  to  regulate  the 
moAe  of  aceounting  for  ibe  oommon  good 
and  levcnue  of  the  myal  bnigbs  and  oomp- 
trailing  dieir  expendteoBb 

Lord  A.  Hasmlton  approved  of  the  BiB, 
so  Off  as  It  weoL  The  Uuigh*  bad«  rar 
mote  than  tfairtj  yca»,  been  asking  the 
boQUy  but  It  had  been  posev  eiingly  and  m- 
TaoaUy  denied*  tiH  many  of  them  were  i«- 
dooed  to  bankruptcy.  But  the  bill  did  not 
•do  away  with  the  sdf-dection  of  the  magi- 
sHates,  wfaidi  bad  led  to  die  disBpatiin  of 
tfaekftmdB.  TbecorruptiBnofdioscbiug^ 
bad  gone  on  from  year  to  year,  till  it  was 
adinitteii  by  judges  thai  vaiiMu  statutes  had 
Ibflen  into  desuetude. 

The  Lord  Advocate  nid,  the  BUI  was 
flofficiently  wide  to  cure  all  ibe  grievances 
eomnlsined  of,  as  to  the  itiinmanagement  of 
die  rands;  bitt  it  eertainly  was  not  intend- 
ed, like  some  of  the  measures  pwposed  by 
the  Noble  Und,  as  a  mere  stalking-hoae 
nir  parfiamcntary  reform. 

Alter  some  OGBveisation  between  tfae 
Leamrd  L4nd  and  Sir  J.  Newport,  on  the 
pandple  of  the  SeotA  law,  aecoifding  to 
-wbich  statutes  mif^t  go  into  desaetade,  die 
.modal  was  agreed  to.  Hk  Bill  was  im- 
anediatdy  brongfat  in,  lend  a  fint  dme,  and 
4ndaed  to  be  read  a  second  time  this  day 
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appeannce,  who,  fkigpng  die  btB«  and  not 


Rp^AfWiig  die 
totioos  which  have  adcuaed  the  British 
ehazacter  within  the  last  twenty  years,  there 
is  not  one  which  so  catirdy  meets  tlie  ap- 
ptvbadsn  of  the  philooepfaioBl  mind,  or  one 
so  absolutely  free  from  ofafcotions  to  the  po- 
'        "  saving  banks. 
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liticai  eoonomist,  as  dial  ef  aavm^  Im 
The  viery  pmest  eleemoiynaiT  chanties 
B  bonus,  more  or  less,  to  idkncss,  ana  asp 
to  a  certain  degree  that  sfririt  of  mdepend- 
cnce,  which  becomes  no  eider  of  the  people 
so  w^  as  the  inferior  and  lahoiiTiiig  class ; 
and  make  a Jneadi  in  that  piiaiipk  of  self- 
Mlianoe,  which  is  the  firmest  support  of  the 
fecial  system,  and  which,  eooe  bmkoi  m 
upon,  soon  becomes  a  tottd  ndn.  Of  the 
sevinjg  banks,  all  we  need  say  in  eommcBda- 
tion  is,  that  their  efibcts  are  the  very  eppo- 
■te  ef  there;  diat  they  cheridi  indoitry, 
teadi  prudenoe,  give  security  and  mcreore 
to  die  fhnte  of  honourable  exertion,  encour- 
age moral  habits,  and  reward  a  yonth  of  la- 
bfxor  with  an  eld  age  of  oomlbrt 

The  operadoBs  ef  the  MonUaad  Canal 
hsfving  rendered  it  necesnry  to  remoyethe 
old  Martyr's  stone  at  the  west  end  of  the 
Canal  Basin,  the  proprietore  have  wry 
bandsomehr  oeoted  a  new  one,  widi  the 
same  inscription. 

16.«—Sttnday,  a  honw  in  Noithumber- 
knd  Street,  Edinburi^,  during  Divine 
Bcrvieey  was  catend  by  a  peifon  of  decent 


bis  pocket  a  bunch  of  keys,  and  veiy  ddi- 
bcsately  opened  the  door  ai^  vrent  in ;  but 
some  of  the  fiunily  coming  home  in  dM 
mean  time,  he  made  a  very  predpitate  re- 
treat, without  waiting  to  answer  interroga- 
tories, or  bdng  aUe  to  easy  any  thing  ofC 

17.**LBtdy»  as  a  lame  man  was  canned 
about  fhsm  door  to  door,  in  tiie  High  Street, 
dnmow,  in  a  hand-barrow,  begging,  he  ar^ 
rivedat  die  door  of  a  Scottish  dtSh-shop, 
when  die  boys  began  to  tease  him.  He 
laid  about  him  stowdy  widi  a  cudgd,  till 
die  alsrm  was  given  that  the  police  were 
coming,  upon  iraich  he  started  nimbly  op 
from  hiscarriage,  vdiidi  he  diouldeeed,  and 
ran  off  vidi  it  soquiddy,  that  he  could  not 
be  overtaken.  We  ere  credibly  informed, 
that  scasody  an  hour  d^ned  before  he  was 
again  at  his  trade  in  the  firidgepite. 

la— Ctrcitt/  CoMff,  SiiHiHg,^Thvg  d^ 
die  Circuit  Court  of  Justidaiy  was  opened 
here  by  die  Rig^  Hon.  Loid  HtaO^. 

Peter  Bobertaen,  portioncrof  Cornlowii, 
in  the  psridi  ef  Logic,  and  county  of  Stir- 
ling, was  put  to  die  bar,  accused  of  muate, 
in  ao  far  as  he,  upon  the  9th  day  ef  Masdi 
ISIS,  did,  widiin  his  dwdUng  heore  at 
Comtown,  widoedly  and  fdonioudy  boeave 
ef  life  and  did  murder  Elisabedi  Bobcrtnn, 
his  daughter,  by  infliedng  a  severe  blow 
apon  her  head  with  a  pabr  of  tongs,  wher^ 
dM  ssid  Elizabedi  Bobertsan  was  moitaUy 
wounded ;  did  lanaiiah  nndl  the  monnng 
of  die  10th  day  of  ttie  said  mondiefMaidi, 
wlien  she  expired. 

This  was  a  aiost  distresnn^  case.  The 
nsnifl  having  quuielled  widi  Margaret 
Makofan,  his  servant,  for  having;  allowed 
one  of  Ins  children  to  go  to  adanor — ' — * 
ball  agsinut  his  ej^veai  orden,  in 


ef  pasaion  he  seized  upon  *  par  of  tongs, 
Bffiiiiiiglf  for  the  purpose  of  threwing  at 
ti»  said  Margaret  Maleohn ;  font  (as  rather 
appeared  from  the  evidenre)  which  be  thiew 
nom  him  as  a  fooiidi  enpresamn  of  rnge, 
when  they  struck  the  forehead  of  his  litde 
fowmrite  daughter,  of  eig^t  yean  of  age^ 
and  ftnctured  her  skull. 

Mr  Maoonodiie,  Advocate-Depute,  dbaig- 
ed  the  Jury  very  ably  on  the  part  of  the 
CrMfa;  and  Mr  Jeflfny,  in  a  most  ingeni- 
ous apecdi  on  the  pot  of  the  nenad ;  and 
Loid  fitissHkf  having  summed  up  the  evi- 
dence, the  Jur^  found  the  pannd  goilty  of 
odpaUe  hemicide. 

Load  Pitmilly,  sAer  b  suitable  admonl- 
tian,  scsKenced  the  pannd  to  aix  bmbiIis 
imprisanment  in  the  jail  of  Sdrlin^ 
^ — A  new  Haver  hospital  has  been  estn- 
blisfaed  at  Queensberry  Houre,  in  the  Can- 
ongate,  by  tfae  Managera  of  the  Infinnary, 
at  a  great  expense,  as  die  present  hoanital 
could  not  admit  all  the  patients  who  applied. 
Into  this  new  hospital  a  great  number  of 
patients  have  also  been  admitted. 

Upon  Sunday  fbtenoon,  while  tfae  fomUy 
wereatchwdi,  a  boom  in  the  ^lUowgR^^ 
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11  Btlie  above  CkTdiom  Street,  wu  broken 
Into,  hj  fordiiff  throni^  die  Uft  roof  of 
iStuB  adioiBuig  cloae,  and  deseendixig  by  a 
faatdiway  into  the  lioiife,  wheie  the  ▼UUiBs 
<8inipoa6d  to  be  bojs,  from  the  size  of  the 
hole  by  which  they  entered,)  broke  open  a 
9U't  of  diawen,  and  took  thcreftoni  two 
twenty  ihtDing  notes  and  about  one  pound 
in  aiiTer;  amongst  the  silver  were  three 
fionth  Sea  shiUings*;  abo,  a  box  contain- 
ing two  goU  rings,  one  set  with  hair  and 
^  odier  with  mock  diamonds;  a  jscdd 
brooch,  and  a  quantity  of  confections  from 
iix  Aap  window.  It  is  supposed  the  diieves 
were  sored,  as  a  number  of  other  arttdes 
vere  left  in  a  state  ready  to  be  carried  o£ 

9S.'-~Qutentberry  lioaff.— This  impor- 
tant case,  whicb  involves  a  great  part  or  die 
immense  personal  proper^  of  the  late  puke 
of  Queensbeiry,  amountmg  to  npwaids  of 
£l,tOO,OQO,  is  again  broi^t  under  the  re- 
view of  die  House  of  LordSs,  by  the  appeal 
of  the  Duke  of  Buodeugh  apinst  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Court  of  Session,  confirming 
the  leases  granted  on  the  Queensbeny  es- 
tate. The  case  fbr  the  appeOant  was  open- 
ed by  die  Lord  Advocate^  followed  by  die 
SdUcitor-General  (Sir  W.  Giffiud).  Snr  & 
Romilly,  who  appeared  as  counsel  fyt  the 
trustees  under  the  Duke  of  Queensbenv's 
will,  made  a  most  able  and  eloq\ient  speeca ; 
and  next  day  Mr  Cranstoun,  one  of  ibe 
most  eminent  connsd  of  the  Edmbuigh 
Bar,  spoke  on  the  same  side.  The  House 
was  more  than  usually  crowded  widi  the 
Gcndemen  of  die  long  robe  from  Westmin- 
ster Hall,  to  hear  die  luminous  urgument 
of  that  distinguished  advocate.^  The  final 
dedakm  of  diis  case  Is  most  aiudopdy  look- 
ed fbr  by  the  l^tees  of  the  latie  Duke.  It 
has  now  been  neariy  twelve  years  in  de- 


Xjttt  Friday  afternoon,  a  maa  was  observ- 
ed lying  at  tile  side  of  the  Dundee  road,  a 
fittle  to  the  westward  of  Arbroath.  On  ax»- 
ptoachznff  him,  it  was  fbund  that  he  was  m 
a  state  of  insensibiUty^  Medical  asostance 
was  therefore  procured ;  and  he  was  convey- 
ed to  a  public-house  in  the  town  to  be  taken 
care  of.  It  is  suspected  that  he  had  taken 
poison,  as  a  phial  containing  a  small  quan- 
tity of  laudanum  was  found  upon  him.  In 
his  pocket  were  several  reoommendatoiy  let- 
ten  to  and  from  respectable  people  in  Glas- 
gow, with  a  few  pawnbroker's  receipts  f  jr 
ag«dd  watch  and  mndtj  arddes  of  wearing 
apparel,  whidi  he  had  pledged.  AH  the 
money  in  his  pooession  amounted  only  to 
7d.  Throu^  the  kind  attention  of  the 
Magistrates  m  providing  medical  and  other 
attendance,  die  unfortbnate  man  has  been 
again  placed  in  ^  state  of  convalescence,  and 
is  Ukdy  soon  to  reedver.  The  account  which 
he  gives  of  himself  is,  that  he  is  a  native  of 
the  United  States ;  was  an  ^oer  in  the 
Prendi  army  under  Bonaparte ;  bad  been 
recommended  to  a  atuation  in  Glasgow,  of 
wliich  he  had  been  disappointed ;  had  pro- 
seeded  from  Glasgow  to  Aberdeen  in  quest 
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^  employment,  but  had  not  been  suocesa- 
fiil ;  and  is  now  on  his  return  to  Edin- 
hurgh.  The  respeeUbiUty  of  his  personal 
appearance,  and  the  manner  in  wfaidi  his 
ledings  are  affected  by  the  contemplation  of 
his  present  condition,  leave  litde  room  to 
doubt  the  truth  of  his  statement 

^— Diiw/rfet.— At  die  Circuit  Court  on 
Fnday  last,  a  boy,  or  radier  a  child,  of  die 
name  of  John  Wilson,  was  indicted  for 
stealing  a  podcet-book  oootaining  £7  in 
notes  and  4s.  m  silver,  ftom  die  ahop  of 
Jonah  Nidiolson,  grocer,  H^  Street,  so 
&r  back  as  October  1817.  "ftis,  in  fact, 
appeared  to  be  die  youneest  prisoner  we 
ever  recollect  to  have  seen  m  a  court  of  jus^ 
tiee,  and  when  he  took  his  piace  at  die  bar, 
surprise  and  pity  were  pictiured  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  every  beholder.  At  first  he 
seemed  quite  composed,  but  he  had  no 
sooner  looked  round  on  die  formidable  amy 
of  die  bench  and  die  bar,  dian  he  hung 
down  his  head,  and  began  to  cry  very  bit- 
terly.  Having  confessed  his  crime,  die 
jury  unanimously  reooounended  him  to 
monqr;  and  after  a  suiuble  admonition 
from  the  bench,  he  was  sentenced  to  eight- 
een months  imprisonment  in  the  jafl  and 
bridewell  of  Dumfries,  to  die  latter  of  which 
places  he  is  to  be  transferred  as  soon  as  it 
is  ready  for  his  reception.  The  manner  in 
m  which  this  boy  spent  the  money  he  had 
stolen,  is  another  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a 
good  example  <m  die  part  of  parents,  and 
evmoes  how  readily  even  mere  children 
mimicthe  vices  of  their  elders.  It  appeared 
durt  die  whole  £7,  4a.  was  spent  m  die 
course  of  a  few  days,  in  taverns,  or  rather, 
as  die  JLord  Justice  Clerk  jusdy  termed 
dicm,  low  tt/ppUng  houiet,  by  diis  boy,  and 
a  few  of  his  companions  who  were  in  the 
secret,  and  widi  whom  he  had  shared  die 
booty.  His  lordship  here  commented,  with 
becoming  zeal,  on  the  degraded  character  of 
those  pubhcans,  who  could  open  dieir  doon 
to  sudi  juvenile  customers,  and  exchange 
their  poison  for  money,  which,  they  must 
have  been  trdl  aware,  had  been  ddier  pQ- 
fered  ftom  the  boys*  parents,  or  obtainedby 
means  still  more  criminal 

John  Lxssens,  who  had  formerly  been  in 
die  army  and  navy,  was  next  brought  to  the 
bar,  accused  of  robbing  Thomas  Rule,  can- 
dlemaker.^-He  pleaded  Not  Guilty. 

Thomas  Rule,  sworn— is  a  tallow  chand- 
ler, and  resides  near  Incfabonny,  near  Jed- 
bur^  :  left  home  in  August  last  in  quest  of 
work :  went  to  Newcas^  and  Leeus,  and 
was  unsuccessftil :  returned  to  Knaisbur^ 
and  Carlisle,  in  which  last  pUce  he  was  em-  ' 
plOTed  b^  Joseph  Monkhead  for  one  week, 
and  received  18s.  of  wages :  returning  to 
Scotland,  he  arrived  at  Longtown  on  the 
1 3th  September,  where  he  got  a  pint  of 
beer:  proceeded  on  the  road^to  Langholm, 
and  met  widi  the  pannd  at  die  bridge  on 
the  Lan^olm  side  of  the  town :  pannd  nme 
from  die  end  of  die  bridge,  where  he  i^. 
ritting,  and  ask^  witness  whaTroad  he  ipi«^ 
2G 
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going,  and  how  far :  witness  told  him  he 
was  going  to  Langhohn,  and  pannd  said  he 
was  going  that  way  too.  They  went  on  to- 
gether about  nine  miles,  when  pannel  took 
a  Imife  out  of  his  pocket,  like  a  butcher^s 
knife :  pannel  asked  if  that  would  let  out  a 
man*s  blood ;  witness  replied,  he  thought  it 
would:  pannel,  who  was  then  at  his  left 
hand,  turned  round,  and  desired  him  to  de- 
liver up  his  watdi  and  money,  as  that  was 
what  he  came  for ;  witness  gare  him  the 
watch  out  of  his  own  hand :  pannel  asked 
if  he  had  any  money,  and  requested  him  to 
deliver  it  up  likewise  immecbately,  at  the 
same  time  lifdng  his  stick  above  his  head 
in  a  threatening  attitude,  and  holding  the 
knife  in  his  left  hand :  on  this  wimess  gave 
him  a  8s.  and  Is.  6d.  piece :  pannel  was 
not  satisfied,  and  asked  mm  if  be  had  any 
more :  on  his  answering  that  he  had  not, 
pannel  put  his  hand  into  witnesses  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  took  out  another  shilling,  and  a 
penknife  with  two  blades :  all  thoae  articles 
were  taken  from  him  by  force,  in  conse* 
i|uence  of  threats :  pannel  asked  what  there 
was  in  his  bundle :  witness  replied,  a  shirt 
and  a  pair  of  stockings :  pannel  took  it  in 
his  hand,  and  after  examination  returned  it : 
on  gcAng  away,  pannel  turned,  and  damn- 
ing him,  said,  u  he  had  not  been  a  canny 
young  man  he  would  have  murdered  him. 
Pannel  then  went  over  a  wall  into  a  bank 
of  wood,  and  when  there,  asked  him  if  ever 
he  had  seen  bold  Johnston  the  highwayman 
before  ?  Witness  made  no  reply ;  on  which 
he  repeated  the  question,  and  told  him  to 
make  the  best  of  nis  waj  to  Langholm,  for 
there  were  other  nine  of  them  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  if  they  came  up  to  him  they 
would  pofaaps  take  his  life.  Frooeeding 
on  the  road  to  Langholm>  he  soon  came  up 
to  some  labourers  and  masons  working  at 
the  turnpike,  and  told  them  the  dicum- 
stance  which  had  just  happened ;  on  which 
about  fourteen  persons  pursued  immediately 
in  the  direction  he  had  pointed  out :  John 
M*Int08h  and  Andrew  Murray  were  two  of 
them :  he  accompanied  them,  and  passed 
the  house  of  Mr  Armstrong  of  Brocketlees* 
who  was  told  what  had  happened,  and  also 
followed  in  pursuit  on  horseback:  Mr  Arm- 
strong outstripped  the  rest:  when  wimess 
came  up  to  the  pannel,  Mr  Armstrong  and 
a  great  crowd  were  surrounding  him  :  wit- 
ness pointed  out  the  pannel  as  the  robber, 
and  M*Int06h  seizing  nim,  ordered  him  to 
give  up  the  articles  he  had  taken ;  where- 
upon the  pannel  gave  up  the  watch  and 
knife,  and  m.  :  there  was  no  Ss.  piece  among 
the  money  returned,  but  he  is  sure  the 
watd)  and  penknife  are  die  same  that  the 
pannel  took  from  him :  pannel  passed  along 
the  road  a  short  way,  m  custody  of  John 
M*Intodi :  pannd  being  asked  what  he 
had  done  with  the  huge  Imife,  said,  he  had 
'  thrown  it  away :  the  stick  had  been  taken 
ftom  hhn  before  wimess  came  up,  and  was 
in  possession  of  one  of  the  crowd :  some 
persons  began  to  fed  pannd's  pockets  in 
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the  outdde  for  the  kmlis,  and  said,  it  i» 
here :  he  thinks  pannd  took  it  out  of  hia 
pocket  himself,  and  delivered  it  to  M*In- 
tosh :  proceeded  towards  Langholm,  pannd 
being  m  custody  of  John  M^ntosn  and 
Andrew  Muiray :  at  Langholm  pannd  was 
taken  to  the  office  of  Messrs  Scott  and  Hen- 
derson, writers.  (The  recovered  artides 
were  then  identified.) 

Andrew  Mtirray,  tenant  in  Nittyfaohn» 
and  John  M*lntoah,  labourer  at  Hollows 
Constable,  and  Robert  Armstrong,  tenant 
in  Brocketlees,  all  in  the  parish  of  Cannoby* 
were  next  examined,  who  corroborated  the 
statement  of  Thomas  Rule  in  all  parti- 
cuUis.  It  appeared  that  the  constables  had 
been  very  active  and  zealous  in  the  per- 
formance of  their  duty,  and  that  Mr  Aim- 
sthmg  had  shown  a  determination  and  cour- 
age which  did  him  the  highest  credit :  they 
severally  recdved  the  commendation  of  the 
court  The  jury,  without  leaving  the  box* 
returned  a  viva  voce  verdiet,  all  in  one  voice 
fiadins  the  libd  proven.  Whereupon  the 
Lord  Justice  Clerk  pronounced  sentence  of 
death  against  the  pruoner  in  a  very  impres- 
sive manner.*-He  is  to  be  execnten  on 
Wednesday  the  Sd  June  next. 

During  the  whole  of  the  trial,  Lisaens 
behaved  m  the  most  hardened  manner,  and 
rqteatedly  tried  to  intimidate,  by  staring 
the  wimesses  full  in  the  face,  and  muttering 
imprecationa  against  them*  The  persbns 
he  nad  to  ded  with  in  the  present  instance 
were  too  steady  to  be  prMtised  upon  by 
such  arts ;  but  we  can  easily  conceive  wit- 
nesses whom  his  conduct  might  have  over- 
awed and  embarrassed ;  for  the  natural  ex- 
pression of  the  fellow's  countenance  is  in 
the  highest  d^;iee  vxllanous  and  ferodons, 
and  his  appearance,  apart  from  all  evidence, 
seemed  to  convince  every  one  that  he  was 
capable  of  perpetrating  even  greater  crimes 
tluui  that  of  wnicfa  he  stood  accused.  When 
the  person  robbed  was  brought  to  the  bar, 
Lissens  whispered,  loud  enou^  to  be  heard. 
"  You  may  take  the  bodv,  but,  d— n  you. 
you  cannot  take  the  soul  f"  and  we  under- 
stand he  afterwards  paid  a  similar  compli- 
ment to  the  iudges.  After  his  sentence  was 
pronounced  he  began  to  dtoap  a  little,  and« 
m  a  tremulous  and  inarticulate  voice,  ai- 
'  tempted  to  crave  the  mercy  of  the  court,  in 
consideration  of  his  alleged  services  as  b 
soldier.  Thomas  Rule,  the  young  man 
who  was  robbed,  appeared  mudi  more  if- 
focted  than  the  prisoner  at  the  bar ;  and  as 
the  sentence  of  death  was  pronounced,  wii- 
aUe  longer  to  restrain  his  fedings,  he  burst 
into  tears  in  the  open  court. 

Proceedingt  of  the  CommUUe  on  the  Pro- 
poted  National  Monument  fir  SeMmd  ; 
the  Earl  (((Moray  m  the  C^olr.— tlie  con- 
vener having  stated  to  the  committee  the 
former  proceisdings  which  had  taken  place 
on  this  subject,  the  following  resolution  was 
thereupon  moved  by  the  Right  Honourable 
tlie  Earl  of  Wemyas  and  March,  and  second- 
ed by  Lord  Gray,  viz  i-^**  The  committee 
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nsfin^  Tcstnncd  oonBuCTsboii  of  xm  pio* 
eesdiiig  of  the  Hi^iknd  Society  on  the  9th 
Jmuary  and  17£  June  1816,  lelacive  to 
m  National  Monument  for  Scotland,  oom- 
memonrtire  of  the  Tictoriet  byiea  and  land, 
and  particuhurly  of  the  Tictory  of  Waterloo, 
in  wbidi  Sootnoen  hore  so  oistinguisbed  a 
part,  are  of  opinion,  that  such  a  tribute 
would  be  most  gratifying  to  the  fedings  of  all 
ranks  in  this  part  of  the  united  empire ;  and 
that  a  monumental  church  of  ornamental 
aidntecture  would  be  a  most  apprq>riate  and 
useful  testimonial  of  national  gratitude,  and 
would  fiurnbh  an  hallowed  p&oe  of  record 
for  inscribing,  on  some  durable  nuterial, 
the  names  of  those  Scottish  heroes,  who  by 
their  Wial  cxeitbns,  upheld  the  martial 
fiune  oftheir  ancestors.** 

Tlus  resolution  having  been  unanimously 
qjproved,  it  was  then  resolved  to  refer  the 
eonsidctstian  of  the  most  proper  means  of 
:  it  into  effect  to  a  sub-committee  of 
I  and  gentlemen,  who  were  named 


The  manks  of  the  meeting  were  unani- 
mously voted  to  the  Earl  of  Mony  for  his 
conduct  in  the  chair,  and  to  their  convener, 
Mr  Linning,  for  hh  zeal  and  exertions  in 
ptomoting  &e  object  of  the  meeting. 

BUtJbr  ControUkng  the  Expenditure,  jv. 
of  the  Scott  Royal  Bmrght. — ^Yesterday  a 
Gcnctal  Meeting  of  the  Guildij  Inooipora- 
tion  of  Edinbiug^  was  held  m  the  Free-' 
masons*  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  in- 
to consideration  the  bill  lately  brou^t  into 
Pailiament,  by  the  Lord  Advocate,  for  re- 
gulating and  controUinjK  the  expenditure 
of  the  common  good  of  the  roy^  burghs 
in  Scotland,  when  the  report  of  the  stand- 

:  committee  upon  that  subject  was  read, 

'  the  foJlowing  resolutions  unanimously 


adimCed 

Freeti 


HaU^  nth  April  isia— 
At  a  Genersl  Meeting  of  the  Incorporation 
of  the  Guildiy  of  the  Citjr  of  Edinburgh, 
called  by  repeated  advertisementi  in  the 
newspapen,  upon  die  refVisal  of  the  Lord 
Dean  of  Guild  to  comply  with  a  requisition 
addressed  to  his  Lordship  to  convene  the 
Gufldry,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  a 
bin  lately  introduced  into  Parliament  for 
rrgnlating  the  expenditure  of  the  common 
^ood  of  vrpX  bur^,  and  from  which  meet- 
mg  precautions  were  adopted  to  exdnde  all 
psKsoDs  who  did  not  produce  Guild  tickets 
or  other  evidence  that  they  belonged  to  the 
Guildry: 

In  the  absence  of  the  Lord  Dean  of  Guild, 
MrWiOiam  Phin  was,  on  the  motion  of 
Mr  Inglis,  unanimously  called  to  the  chair. 
The  Uu  being  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  meeting,  and,  toother  with  the 
rnort  of  the  conmuttee,  having  been  thcre- 
met  rttj  ftilly  and  deliberately  discussed, 
oo  the  motion  of  Mr  Arch.  Anderson,  se- 
conded by  Mr  Bowie,  it  was  unanimously 

Resohred,  1st,  That  the  above  bil],  m- 
sleod  of  correcting  the  evils  that  have  long 
been  oomplaincd  of,  and  are  now  puhlidy 
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admitted,  wffl  aggravate  and  l^alize  them; 
duu  the  onlv  true  remedy  for  tqese  evils  is 
one  wluch  uiall  be  of  a  preventive  nature ; 
and  that,  unless  the  raaical  abuse,  which 
consists  in  the  Magistrates  electing  their 
successors,  be  corrected,  every  other  provi- 
sion in  favour  of  the  commumty  must  prove ' 
abortive. 

Sdly,  That  the  report  of  the  committee 
be  therefore  approved  £/t  and  adopted,  as 
expressing  in  detail  the  opinion  of  the  Guil- 
dry. 

Sdly,  That  petitions  shall  be  presented  to 
both  Houses  ci  Parliament,  praying  that 
the  bill  may  not  pass  into  a  law. 

ithly.  That  Mr  Kirkman  Pinlay,  Lord 
Provost  of  GUsgow,  and  member  of  the  dis- 
trict of  burghs,  be  requested  to  present  the 
petition  to  me  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
Lord  Viscount  Melville  be  requested  to  pre- 
sent the  petition  to  the  House  of  Peers. 

5thly,  That  these  Resolutions  be  printed 
once  in  each  of  the  newspapers  published  in 
Edinburgh. 

It  was  also  sugg^ested  that  the  Resolutions 
be  inserted  once  in  the  London  Courier, 
Times,  and  Morning  Chronide,  whidi  was 
agreed  to^ 

It  was  resolved,  that  the  management  of 
this  opposition  shall  be  vested  in  the  Stand- 
ing Committee,  and  it  be  recommended  to 
the  Committee  to  co-operate  with  any  other 
incorpontions  or  pubhc  bodies  whose  senti- 
ments coincide  with  those  of  this  incorpora- 
tion. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were,  on  die 
motion  of  Mr  In^is,  uxumimoushr  voted  to 
Mr  Phin,  for  his  judicious  conduct  in  the 
chair.  (Signed)    Wm  Phiv. 

We  understand  that  the  objecdons  of  the 
Committee  to  the  measure  were  dneffy 
founded  on  the  following  points :  That  die 
Auditors  of  the  public  accounts  are  to  con- 
tinue to  be  appointed  by  the  Magistrates, 
to  whom  they  must  report,  and  by  whom 
their  report  must  be  approved ;  toe  Com- 
mittee thought  that  the  nominadon  should 
be  with  the  cidzens,  and  the  report  should 
be  made  to  the  Exchequer,  in  which  efiect 
should  be  given  to  the  objections  that  might 
be  stated  to  them. 

That  the  vouchen  of  the  accounts  oould 
not  be  seen  by  the  citizens  until  after  they 
had  preferred  a  complaint  to  the  Exchequer, 
where,  when  it  was  too  late,  the  objecdon 
might  be  obviated  by  the  nature  of  the 
voucher,  but  nevertheless  the  party  com- 
plaining mutt  pay  the  expenses;  a  risk 
which  none  would  choose  to  run. 

That  the  accounts  are  proposed  to  be 
merely  of  receipt  and  expenditure,  instead 
of  charoe  and  discharge,  with  state  of  reve- 
nue ana  of  debts  due  to  and  by  the  conunon 
good,  as  provided  by  that  part  of  the  act 
1693,  which  is  not  quoted  arid  revived. 

That  the  arrangement  under  which  the 
borrowing  of  money  by  the  Magistrates  is 
authorised,  is  altogether  most  hi^y  objeo- 
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power  which  thcjr  eoDsder,  at  present  at 
least,  to  be  eicceding  doubtAil ;  and 

That  that  the  duttinction  drawn  betwixt 
thoee  dtizens  whoee  object  in  oomphdnitig 
must  be  for  remedy  of  abuaei  which  they 
may  conceive  to  exist,  and  for  the  benefit  m 
the  comm<m  good,  not  for  their  private  e* 
mdument,  and  betwixt  those  Magistrates 
whom  the  act  contempbtes  may  be  found 
guilty  of  lavishness  ana  profusion,  and  im- 
propriety aiid  corruption,  is  most  invidious 
and  highly  iniproper  ;  by  it  the  former 
must  in  all  cases  inevitably  pay  expenses, 
and  in  many  cases  penalties,  without  its 
^  being  in  the  power  of  the  Court  to  relieve 
them,  however  undoubted  their  ftoiui  jKi2r« 
might  have  been;  while  it  is  oonsiaered 
that  the  costs  of  the  other,  even  after  proof 
of  the  fact,  ought  to  be  paid  from  the  com- 
mon good. 

Merchant  Company.'»^A  general  meeting 
of  this  respectable  body  having  been  held 
this  day,  to  consider  a  report  of  their  com- 
mittee on  the  above-mentioned  bill,  it  was 
resolved,  by  a  majority  of  107  to  9,  that  it 
should  be  opposed — The  bonnetmakers  and 
dyers  have  also  resolved  to  oppose  the  bill. 

On  Sunday,  the  20th  instant,  a  vagrant 
woman  called  at  a  house  in  Tranentt  much 
frequented  b;^  persons  of  her  description, 
to  Ught  her  pipe,  having  in  her  arms  a  boy 
about  three  years  of  age.  She  said  she  was 
gomg  to  Haddington,  being  acquainted  with 


tMay 


several  pesKms  in  thst  p]ac» 


Havingno- 
ceeded  on  that  road  about  •  mila  east  of  the 
village,  she  laid  down  tht  child  in  a  small 
dump  of  trees,  having  previoudy  hushed  it 
asleep,  and  there  inhumanly  m  iL  She 
was  seen,  shortly  after,  ramung  back 
through  (he  village  without  slopping,  with 
her  shoes  in  her  hands,  having  on  a  str^ed 
bed-gown  and  a  blue  quilted  pcttiooal* 
without  a  cloak.  The  boy  thus  exposed  by 
her  has  lately  bad  the  anall-pox,  as  toe 
blanes  or  marks  of  them  an  viable  on  hie 
skin.  He  has  brown  hair,  with  very  dark 
eyes  and  eye-lashes,  and  on  the  whole  b 
good-looking  dark  child.  From  the  inhu« 
manity  of  me  act,  it  b  probable  that  she  it 
not  the  mother  of  the  child,  but  has  stolen 
it  for  the  purpose  of  exatina  con^passkMi  in 
her  trade  of  hqsgiiiff  i  bat  finding  it  not  t5 
answer,  she  has  fafien  on  this  method  of 
getting  fine  of  Uie  incumbrance.  Very  for- 
tunately some  little  children,  amusfaig  mem- 
sdves  among  the  trees,  esped  the  cW  still 
deeping,  and  ran  to  acquaint  thdr  mother 
with  what  they  had  seen.  With  a  mother*8 
feelings,  this  goodjkwoman  nnmediatdy  ran 
to  the  ^lot,  tmk  up  the  child,  nearly  half 
dead  with  cold,  and  brooght  it  to  her  own 
house,  and  took  care  of  it  until  the  even- 
ing. She  then  earried  it  to  the  minisler  of 
the  paridi,  who  has  procured  a  woman  te 
take  charge  of  it,  and  it  is  now  weU,  under 
the  protectioo  of  the  kirk  SBsdon 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  CIYIL. 

The  Lofd  Lteutottnt  at  Aynhifs  hu  sppointed 
WUUam  NdU,  Esq.  of  BamwcU,  a  Deputy  Lieu- 
tenant of  that  county. 

The  PriDce  Regent  ban  been  plcoed  to  approve 
of  the  appmntment  of  the  Honourable  Ardiitanld 
Doufflai  of  Dou^as,  and  Charles  ( hiiholme  of 
ChiSholzne,  to  be  Deputy  Licutcnantiof  the  County 
of  Roxburgh* 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The  Rev.  Mr  Adam,  of  Baroo  8mith*t  Epieoopal 
Chapelf  Blackftiars  Wynd,  it  mpointed  reclov  of 
St  John**.  Chriatianstadt,  and  Engli«h  cfaafdain  ia 
the  Island  of  St  Croix.  x 

Ilia  Royal  Hlghnew  the  Pitaiee  Regent  has  iwe- 
■ented  the  Rev*  John  Grieraon,  miniBter  of  D\u^ 
nlngj  to  the  diurch  and  parish  of  Dunblane,  va* 
cant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Stirling. 

The  Rev.  John  M*Lacfalan,  minister  of  Alva, 
has  been  jpreaeutcd  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lora 
ProToet,  Magtstratcs,  and  Council  of  Edinburgh, 
to  be  minister  of  Wrmyss,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
the  Rev.  Mr  Oeoige  Gibb. 

The  Right  Hon  the  L^l  of  Airly  has  presented 
the  Rev.  George  Winchousc,  mlssumary  minister 
Oft  the  Royal  Bountv  in  Clova  and  Gleopriien,  to 
the  chureh  and  parish  of  Auchtohonie. 

III.   MILITAAT. 

9  L.  G.  O.  A.  Rrtd  to  be  Comet  and  .Sub  Lieut  by 

p.  vice  Harley,  ret  7th  Mar.  1«18 

w.  N.  Burrows  to  be  ( 'oraet and  Sub  Ueut 

by  p.  vloe  Coleroft,  ret  ISth  do. 

3  Dr.    U-lioydantedatixltothe    14th  May  1817 

9  Ma).  De  Laaoev  ditto  S4thOct. 

Comet  R.  Nonk  to  be  liset.  by  puvA.  vice 

South,  let  18ttkMst.l818 


9  Dr.  H*  Fenmon  to  be  Comet  by  pmch.  vic« 

Nonfi  inh  Mar.  1818 

Henry  Knight  to  be  Comet  by  pttrehaie 

19th  de. 

18  Comet  H..  De  LMSture  to  be  Ueut  by 

pundu  vice  Woodberry  do^ 

19  Assist  Surg.  James  Dunne,  fkom  h.  p.  A3 

P.  to  be  A«ist  Surg,  vice  HoUSer.  et  F. 
ISlhdo. 

50  L.C.  RuBBcU  to  beCorost  bypuidi.viee 

Atkinsoiu  prom.  do. 

51  i.ieut  r.  at  Vlsrae  to  Ite  Cipt  by  puidi. 

vise  Craefoni  190i  dou 

Comet  G.  F.  Eloulton  to  be  Lieut  by  piDch. 

vice  De  Visme  do. 

— ~—  C.  H.  Soraenet  horn  Cspe  Corpa, 

to  be  Lieut  by  puith.  viae  Proctor, 60F. 

SOthdo. 

S8       O,  W.  Prossertobe  Capt  bypurdu 

vice  Cox,  ret  nth  Jan. 

Comet  A.  M.  Bapant  to  be  Uevt.bypaich. 

fioeProsser  do. 

Rich.  Wright  to  be  Comet  by  purcli.  vice 

Bayard  \.        do. 

1  F.G.  Lieut  and  Capt  Hon.  O.  Bridgmsn  aale. 

dated  to  the  SiifiDee.  18U 

— — ^-^  Thomas  Stsrke  antedated 

to  the  do. 
Charles  P.  BOis  sdMated 

to  the  do. 

—->-'—.-  Jamca  Shnpson  intedated 

tothe  do. 
Edward  Cttve  anCedated  to 

the  do. 

Winiam  Gttautteod  ante^ 


dated  to  the 
tothe 


B.Laid  UothaSftsntadatBd 
do. 
>  the 
8th  Jsn.  1818 


m9.2 
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jr.Q,  Uwt  tad  CapC  Ataonte  Fcudjutedattd 

-Joba  H.  SMBtoB  ante- 
dated to  the  do. 

-c.  o. 


9tF. 


56 


60 


dated  to  the 
— ^-^—  R.  F.  C.  Cumberland  an- 
1  to  the  do. 


«F. 


10 


J.  G.  CampMl  to  be  Enai^  by  puidu 
DuTocfa,reC  IM&Mar.l 


1818 


Gen.  G,  Don.  Aom  95  F.  to  be  ColonaL     11 

▼ice  St  John,  dead  4th  April 

Bievet  Lt.  Cok  John  Manael  to  be  Lt  OiL 

ISthFeb. 

LkMt.  Genanl  Sir  J.  Munay.  Bar^  from     IS 

3  W.  L  R.  to  be  Colonel,  vice  Novtoii, 

d^Ml  91st  Mar*      14 

Lieut  William  Proctor,  ftom  91  Dr,  to  be 

Ueut.vtoeFleeBDD,  Cane  Corm  sod)  dow      S8 
AubtL  Sufg.  E.  HoUierrnwn  19  Ur.  to  be 
Aaiiit.  Suif.  Tiea  H«m.  ict.  h.  p.  53  F.     S9 
•^  IStbdo. 

Lieutoiant  C.  Perceval  antedated  to  the     SS 
15th  Aug.  1815 

E.  C.  Cone  antedated  to  tlw     35 

16th  do. 


74 


95 

100 


Ensign  D.  Mathcson  tobe  Ueulenant.  viee 

Cameron,  dead  ISth  Mar.  1817 

Vol.  Paul  liughflB  to  be  Ensign,  vlee  MathO' 

son  do. 

Lt.  Bkck  antedated  to  the  S4th  do. 

CapCidn  J.  M.  Shand  antaiated  to  the 

15lh  Jan.  1819 

Lieut.  Gen.  Str  T.  Hialop,  Bart,  to  be  CoL 

vice  Don.  36  P.  4<h  April  1818 

Lieut  J.  WUnams  to  be  Capt  by  purch. 

▼ice  Steele,  vet  ISth  Mar. 

Ensign  T.  Ken  to  be  Lieut  tj  pufch.  vice 

3W.1.R.  Major  Gen.  Sir  J.  K««pt.  O.  C.  B.  fhmi 

60  F.  to  be  Colonel.  Tioe  Sir  J.  Murray. 

56  F.  Stst  Mar.  1818 

4W.LR.  Ensign  J.  Curten.  ftn.  teteMeuron's  Reg. 

to  be  Ensign,  vioe  Watts  25th  Feb. 

CaneC.  Liaut  J.  Fteeaon,  ftara  60  F.  to  be  Lieut 
^^       vice  Somerset,  si  Dr.  SOth  Mar. 

R.ILG.  Comet  G.  Brander  to  be  Ueut  by  purch. 

▼ice  Brooko.  17  Dr.  96th  Mar. 

S>  Hotehkin  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Branded  do. 

SD.O.  lieot  P.  J.  Graham,  ftom  h.  p.  tobe  Uent 

▼ioe  Green,  each.  do. 

3  Rich.  Martin  to  be  Comet  by  p.     9d  April 

4  Lieut  J.  Chattcrton.  ftom  IS  Dr.  to  be 

Cant  by  purch.  viee  White  ret  36thMar. 

»  T.  Matthews  to  be  Capt  by  purch. 

trice  Houghton,  ret  8d  April 

Comet  H.  Higslnbotham  to  be  Lieut  by 

purch.  Tiee  SiatthewB  do. 

Euign  W.  Battier,  ftom  98  F.  to  be  Comet. 

Tioe  Spenoe.  eseh.  1st  do. 

Gent  Cadet Ramsay  to  be  Comet  by 

purch.  Viet  Higglnbotoam  Sd  dOb 

11  Dr.  Ueut  E.  I.  H.  Urisoo.  from  h.  p.  40  F.  to 

be  Lieut  viceSandra.  ex.  recdlf.      do. 

15        Sir  F.  Hcnniker.  Bait,  to  be  Comet  by  p. 

Tide  Douglas,  prom.  do. 

1$        J.  Y.Soarlett  tobe  Coniel  by  purch.  viae 

De  La  Pasture,  prom.  S6th  Mar. 

If        Lieut  John  Hammersley  to  be  Capt^ 

nnvdi.  vice  Anderaon.  ret  Sa  Apru 

J.  F.  S.  He^jbum  to  be  Comet  by  puaeh. 

▼ice  Snoaio.  prom.  do. 

SS         Smg.  A.  C.  ColdoQgh,  from  h.  p.  56  F.  to 

be  SuigBOB.  vioe  Edwards,  nth.  p.  96  F. 

do. 

Lt  J.  Maoqueen.  ftom  80  F.  to  be  Ueut 

▼iee  Williams,  exeh.  do. 

1F*0«  Lt  GoL  W.  C.  Eustaoe.  ftom  h.  n.  Chas. 

Brit  to  be  Capt  and  Lt  CoL  Tiee  Davias. 

exch.  95th  Mar. 

Gapt  Lord  J.  Hay  to  be  Cftpt  and  Lt  CoL 

viee  Cooke,  ret  S6thdo. 

3        Cut  C.  Talbot  to  be  Capt  and  Lt  CoL 

Tioe  Home,  ret.  Sd  April 

Lieut  D.  Murray  to  b»  Lient  and  Capt  hf 

purch.  viee  Talbot 
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IMpi  S.  C  Hn.  ftom  b.  pu  to  bi  BB^n. 

v*toBiihop^_  tsSiMiBr! 
H.  Bkhop  to  be  Qr.  Master,  vlotf 

Watson,  h.  p.  Sethdo. 

Capt  G.  Chandler,  from  h.  p.  1  Ok.  L.  L 

to  be  Ci|itetai.  vim  FMhei^.  exch.  lee. 

die  do« 

Suig.  W.  O'Dond.  ftom  h.  p.  New  Bruns. 

Fen.  to  be  Surgeon,  vice  Pritchazd,  exch. 

da 

Surg.  W.  Chermsida,  M.  D.  ftom  North 

Cork  Mil.  to  be  Assist  Surg,  vice  Dix. 

who  retires  upon  h.  p^  of  Assut  Surg,  to 

the  Foroes  Sd  Apnl 

Lieut  B.  Chamberiayne.  ftom  h.  p.  to  be 

Lieut  vice  Gale.  exch.  rec.  difll  do. 

Capt  W.  Tumor,  ftom  h.  p.  to  be  Capt 

vice  Nooth.  exch.  26th  Mar. 

Ensim  J.  Borthwick.  ftom  h.  p.  10  F.  to 

be  Ensign,  vice  Lynam.  exch.  Sd  April 
Lieut  A.  lUchardson,  ftom  h.  p.  to  be  Lt 

vice  HamUtan.  exch.  tee.  diff  96th  Mar. 
Lt  Col.  Hon.  J.  M.  Maittand  tobe  Lt  Col. 

viee  Maitland,  exeh.  do. 

Ensign  E.  Ingmm,  ftom  h.  p.  to  be  Ensign, 

vice  Macdonell.  each.  2d  April 

Capt  G.  Moulson.  from  h.  p.  to  be  Paym. 

vice  Home,  ret  on  h.  p.  jio. 

Ensign  J.  Newman,  ftom  h.  p.  12  F.  to  be 

Ensign,  vice  Napier,  exch.  36th  Mar. 
Lieut  E.  J.  O'Brien,  ftom  Rifle  Biig.  to 

be  Ueut  vice  Gibson,  exch.  do^ 

—  H.  Maxwell,  ftom  h.  p.  to  be  Lieut 

vice  King.  exeh.  rec.  diff.  do. 
J.  Jones,  ftom  h.  p.  81  F.  to  be  Lt. 

vice  Read.  exch.  rec.  duT.  do. 

B.  Ueut  CoL  O.  G.  Fehrsaen.  ftom  h.  p. 

to  be  Makir.  vice  MansfU,  pro.  iStthFeb* 
Lieut  C.  H.  Potts,  ftom  York  Rang,  to  b^^ 

Ueut  vice  J.  H.  Potts,  exch.  SGUiMar* 
Capt  F.  Welsh,  ftom  h.  p.  Yk.  L.  |.  V.  to 

be  Capt  vice  Campbell,  exch.  Sd  April 
Lieut  W.  Grey,  ftom  h.  p.  to  be  Lieut 

vice  Dundas,  exch.  rec.  fllir.  S6th  Mar. 
W.  Woulds  to  be  Adj.  vk»  Dundas, 

res.  the  Adi.  only  doT 

Surgeon  H.  W.  Markharo.  ftom  h  p.  96  P. 

to  be  Suqieon.  viee  Coldough,  SS  Dr. 

SdAprU 

Lieut  H.  M.  RandaU,  fimn  h.  p.  60  F.  to 

be  Li«Ut  viee  Ellison,  rec  dlA  do. 

Ensign  J.  Higgtobotham  to  be  Lieut  viae 

Heyknd,  dead  96th  Mar. 

John  Lane  to  be  Ensign.  ▼.  Hlgginbotham 

dOk 

Ueut  Wm  Chme,  ftom  h.p.  5  W.  I.  R.  to 

be  Lieut  vice  Cosby,  exch.  9d  April 
Ensign  J.  F.  Woodward  ftom  73  F.  to  be 

Ensign,  vioe  Spalding,  exdt.  do. 
J.  SpaUi^.  ftom  71 F.  tobeEnsian. 

vice  WoodwanL  exdi.  do. 

Paym.  C.  Cox,  ftom  h.  p.  Rolfs  Reg.  tobe 

Psym.  V.  Tiddeman,  ret  h.  p.  96&  Mar. 
Lieut  A.  Williams,  flnm  95  Dr.  to  be  Lt- 

vJoe  Maoqueen.  etch.  SdAprH 

Capt.  T.  Coleman,  ftom  98  F.  to  be  Capt. 

vice  Duir,  exdi.  S6th  Mar. 

Ueut  J.  Turner  to  be  Capt  viee  Flta  Cl»> 

renoa.  dead  dow 
H.  W.  Desbarras,  ftom  h.  p.  Co  be 

Lteut  viee  Turner  Sd  April 

Captahi  W.  MaeUe,  ftom  fa.  p.  to  be  Capt 

\ioe  Dates,  exch.  96th  Mar. 
Roger  Sheehy.  from  h.  p.  to  be 

Capt  vice  HID.  exeh.  Sd  April 

Ueut  E.  R.  MaodonneU,  fhmi  h.p.  to  be 

Lieut  vice  Ewart.  exch.  rec  diflr.  do. 
Assist  Suig.  W.  Williams,  tnm  h.  p.  to  be 

Assist  Surg.  vMse  Napier,  Stoff  do. 

Capt  R.  Didi;  ftom  81  F.  tobe  Capt  vice 


IF. 


Coleman^  exch.  S6th  Mar. 

Comet  J.  Spctxse,  ftom  5  D.  G.  to  be  En- 
sljpi,  vice  Battiar.  eoich.  1st  April 

RiLBr.Ueut  E.  Gibson,  ftom  48  F.  to  be  Lieut 
vice  O'Biien.  exch.  96th  Mar. 

^—  W-  H.  Douglas,  ftom  h.  p.  S6  F.  to 
piHai.  vwv  1  HiuuK  OD.  be  Lieut  viee  TnonisoD.  exch.    2d  April 

P,  Cosby  to  be  Ensign  and  Ueut  by  puxch.     3W.I.R.  Ensign  A.  Turner  to  be  Ueut  vioe  Hodg- 
viee  Murray  do.  Unson,  dead  do. 

captain  W.  H.  Butlir«ftomb.  p.  6  W.  I.  R.  Gent  Cadet  P.  Scaiglll  to  be  Ensign,  viee 

to  be  Capt  vice  W.  GordOD,  ench.  ree.  Turner  do. 

diff.  S6thMar.     4  Sd  Ueut  J.  Senior,  from  h.  p.  3  Cey.  Reg. 

Lieut  R.  Wallnee.  fttim  h.  p.  to  be  Ueut  to  be  Ensign,  vloa  Williams,  exdu  rer, 

Vict  HaiiMr,«ickrac  die        fd  April  difc  do. 
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R.A.C.Hoi|K  Amit  J.  M'MttUen  to  be  AmM. 

Sun.  V*  Annitrong,  Ik  p.  95th  Jan.  1818 

R.y  .R.  Lieut.  J.  H.  PoUs,  from  54  F.  to  be  Lieut. 

vice  Potti,  exch.  S6th  Mar. 

W>  Tudor,  from  h.  p.  8S  F.  to  be 

Lieut,  viee  Stewart,  exch.  Sd  April 

ILW.LR.  Lieutenant  W.  A.  Anderaon.  from  h.  p. 

Yk.  L.  L  V.  to  be  Lieut,  vkse  Swayne, 

exdi*  do. 

York  Ch.  Lieut  J.  Muinon,  ftom  h.  p.  1  F.  to  be 

Lieut  vice  Jones,  euh.  da 
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Lieut  CoL  J.  Maitland,  ?hnn  3S  F.  to  be  Imp. 

Field  OIBcer  of  MH:  in  Ionian  Idanda,  vice  Hon. 

J.  Maitland,  exch.  S6th  Mar. 

Staff  Surg.  J.  G.  Van  Millengen,  M.  D.  ftom  h.  p. 

to  be  Surg,  to  the  Faroes,  vice  Howell,  who  re- 

tlresonh.p.  8d  April 

AaMst  Storekeeper  Gen.  T.  A.  Somersall  to  be 

Dep.  Storekeeper  Gen.  to  the  Forces,  13th  F^ 

HotpUal  Staff, 

Depw  Insp.  Fraaer  antedated  to  the   16th  July  1817 

Hosp.  Assist  A.  Gibion,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Horn. 

Assist  vice  Niooll,  dead  12th  Mar.  18 18 

Garritont, 

Oen.  A.  Earl  cS  Lindscy  to  be  Gov.  of  Charlegaont, 

vice  Norton,  dead  Slst  Mar.  1818 

Sir  H.  Dalryranle,  Bart  to  be  Gov.  of  Bbuik- 

ness  Castle,  vice  Vlarl  of  Lindscy  do. 

Exchanp^, 
Captain  Stepney,  from  60  F.  with  Captain  Wood. 

'  Driberg.  from  19  F.  with  Capt  M'Glashan, 

-     1  Ceylon  R^t 

Waldron,  from  37  F.  rec.  diC  with  Capt 

Thomson,  h.  p.  9  F. 
Lieut  Bradshaw,  from  5  Dr.  G.  rec.  difll  with 
Ueut  Sir  H.  J.  Seton,  h.  p.  5'i  F. 


Lieut  Gowan,  firom  80  F.  teob  diC  wHh  Lieut 

MaodowaU.  h.  p.  ft  F. 
Oldershaw,  txoia  69  F.  rec  diff.  with  Lieut 

Dickson,  h.  p.  10  F. 
Aimitraag.  ftom  70  F.  reb  dift  with  Ueut 

Hunter,  h.  p. 
Daniel,  ftom  7  F.  ree.  dift  with  Lieut  G^e, 

h.  p. 
Sctvcr.  tnm  15  F.  rae.  diff  with  Lieut 

Sperling,  h.  p.  60  F. 
>  Lee,  ftunn  Royal  African  Corps,  with  Lieut 

Armstrong,  h.  p.  21  F. 
Comet  Loft,  from  15  Dr.  rec.  dift  with  Contet 

Elton,  h.  p. 
Kenyon,  ftom  S  Dr.  with  Coratt  TroUope, 

58  F. 
Ensign  Savage,  ftom  1 F.  with  Ensign  M*Gregor, 

h.p. 


Sun.  Wynne,  fhnn  R.  Wagg.  Train,  with  Surg. 

Thomas,  h.  p.  57  F. 
Assist  Suig.  Whanie,  ftom  81  F. 


,  h.  p.  57  F. 

K.  Whanie,  ftom  81  F.  with  As.  Suxg. 
Raleigh,  h.  p.  84  F. 

RaiftuUiont  and  RetiremenU, 
Capt  Craurord.  81  Dr. 

Cox,  23  Dr. 

— ~  Steele,  100  F. 

Lieut  Harley,  2d  Life  Guards 

Smith,  9  Dr. 

Barras,  9  Dr. 

Woodberry,  18  Dr. 

Cornet  and  Sub-Lieut  Chalcraft,  2d  Life  Gds. 
Emdgn  Damx^,  32  F. 

AppoiMtmenU  Canedled, 
Lieut  Findi.  (returns  to  h.  p.  13  Dr.)  20  Dr. 

Saunders,  (returns  to  fuU  pay  20  Dr.)  h.  p^ 

13  Dr. 

RdnttaUd. 
Lieut  Henry  Picnrd,  47  F. 


GentraU, 
Hon.  H.St  John,  36  F. 

4th  April  1 81 8 
Hon.  C.  Norton,  56  F.  27th  Mar. 

lAevL  Gewrah. 
St  Leger,  late  24  Dr.     SMth  Mar. 
Su:  A.  Gledstancs,  Ute  100  F. 

25th  April 

Ueut.  Colonei. 
Thonuu,  Barr.  Mas.  Portsmouth 


DeaOu. 

Captains. 
H.  Fits  Cbuenoe,  87  F. 
Maoquoen,  h.  p.  1  F. 

21st  Sept  1817 
Scars,  Ute  8  R.  V.  Bn. 
Delgarno,  Yarmouth  Castle 

12th  AprU  1818 
Ueutenantg. 
Bnmton,  25Dr.    I3thAUg.l817 
Gordon,  2  F.  G. 
GreenhUl,  17  F.  27th  June 


Chalmers,  37  F.    1 5th  De&  1817 
Bigger,  61  F.  23d  Jan.  1818 

Ha?,  66  F.  22d  Oct  1817 

T.Fnser,67P.  12th  Sept 

Brush,  89  F.  20th  June 

Hodgkinson,  3  W.  L  R. 
Hrynnt,  R.  Aftlean  Corps 
PhUby,  Sussex  MiL 


Medteol  Staff: 
Stair  Suig.  Graydon,  m  Irdand. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT.— HM  ilfay  1818. 


Sugar.  The  stock  of  this  artide  in  London  bdng  nradi  reduced,  and  2500  cuks  hm 
than  at  this  period  last  year,  the  sales  of  the  finer  qualities  bring  former  prices ;  while  in- 
ferior qualities  are  scaroely  looked  afier.  Consideiable  ansTals  may  be  looked  finr  very 
soon,  aithov^  iht  crops  in  all  the  cobnies  are  unusually  late  firom  the  im&vourabk  state 
of  the  weather.  In  Liveipool  there  is  but  little  doing.  The  stock  on  hand  oonsista  of 
About  1000  casks  of  new  nnportations.  In  Glatfom  there  is  onl^  a  small  quantity  of  the 
new  crop,  which  is- brought  to  market  as  soon  as  it  arrives,  and  disposed  of  freely.  Some 
very  fine  Sugars  have  laLly  been  imported  into  the  Clyde,  from  the  East  Indies.  The 
quality  is  vastly  unproved,  and,  notwithstanding  the  additional  duty  of  10s.  per  cwt,  must 
tend  to  keep  down  the  price  of  the  West  India  produce.  The  prices  of  refined  Sugar  vary 
but  little.  Loaves  may  be  purchased  a  shade  lower.  Lumps  for  crushing  oontinue  in 
steady  demand  for  the  Russian  market.— JlfoloMfj  have  been  in  good  rec^uest. 
Cqfke.  The  demand  for  this  article  is  again  increased.  The  spirit  of  speculation  is  voy 
active,  and  Uie  demand  continues  lively,  at  a  considerable  advance  in  pnoe.  In  two  days 
an  advance  of  5s.  took  place  in  the  London  market.  The  quantity  on  hand  is  small,  and 
the  stock  is  4^300  tons  less  than  at  this  period  hut  year.  In  Glasgow,  no  Coffee  remains 
for  sale,  so  that  the  expected  airivals  are  sure  to  meet  with  a  rndy  market  Foreign 
Coflfee  is  at  present  most  saleable  in  the  London  market,  thou^  an  equal  advance  is  & 
roanded  for  British  pinntstion  Cotton.  Very  considerable  importations  of  this  artida 
having  taken  pUce,  and  still  greater  being  eneoted  immediafedy,  the  prices  in  Liverpool 
and  Glasgow  are  imther  giving  way.  The  difference  is  however  trifling,  and  not  likcfy  to 
remain  long  on  the  declme.    In  London  the  prices  have  beoi  maintamcd.    On  the  week 


1818.;] 


EegisUr.'^'Commerdai  Report. 


Mding  3tfa  May,  the  unportatioD>  into  London  were  4,749  bM ;  and  into  LiTopool,  on 
the  week  cndii^  2d  May,  the  impoiti  were  9,284  hags,  and  the  ealei  8,282  bagi,  la 
Glaagow  laet  wedK  the  take  were  Toiry  eiteniive,  and  amounted  to  3,186  baks;  &e  im- 
port! ftom  loNun  parts  only  844  bales.— Com.  The  importations  from  foieign 
ooimtiies  having  been  oonsidenible,  the  prices  are  in  general  on  the  decline.  The  markets 
are  very  dnll,  and  few  sales  can  be  cfiected.  Those  who  hold  fkmr  do  not  seem  inclined 
to  meet  the  views  of  those  wishing  to  purchase.  In  some  instances,  the  quantity  offered 
for  sale  has  been  withdrawn  in  expectation  of  higher  p  ' 
ever,  but 
y«e,the 


t  that,-  if  the  weather  prove  ^vourable,  the  prices  mi 

Spring  has  been  cold  and  backward.    The  denland  i 

TobacctK    Tlwre  is  little  bininess  doinff  in  th 


prices.    There  is  litue  doubt,  how- 

i  ^vourable,  the  prices  must  decline  considerably.    As 

I  backward.    The  denland  for  Rice  is  duU,  and  prices 

I  little  bininess  doing  in  this  article ;  nevertheleah  from 

die  state  of  the  stock  on  hand,  the  prices  remain  steady. Dyetooodi.    The  demand  for 

Logwood  has  been  limited.  In  Fustic  there  has  been  a  little  more  doing.  Some  sales 
have  been  eiiected  of  Niean^gua  wood.  The  price  of  Madder  roots  are  quite  unsettled, 
ftom  a  dedine  in  the  price  in  the  London  market*— PtfiiMtoi  Tlus  article  is  chiefly 
fadd  by  second  hands,  who  seek  higher  prices  than  can  be  obtained.  Indigo,  attempted 
to  be  sold  bypnblic  sale  in  Glasgow,  has  been  withdrawn  owing  to  the  reduced  prices 
which  was  oflered  for  it  Ifawp,  Ftax^  and  TW&w.  In  Hemp  there  is  notUng  ooing, 
TaDow  is  dull  of  sale ;  puidiases  may  be  made  in  the  London  market,  for  the  Jtuy  ship, 
ment,  at  72s.,  and  at  70s.  for  all  the  year.  The  price  of  Flax  is  nominsl  Hweg 
remain  in  good  demand.— Oi/i  are  stationary  in  price.  BarUki  is  declined  in  price. 
— »7*ar  is  dup  in  ulm.^—^TurpeiUine  is  steady.— »For  Aahu  there  has  been  some 
tttflxng  inquiries.  Of  various  odier  articles  of  Ckimmeree,  it  is  scarcely  possible,  from  the 
state  of  the  mariceC,  to  make  any  difierence  ftom  our  former  Ri^Mrt— ^fVwtt.  Figs  are 
dull  of  sale,  as  the  market  is  ovmtocked.  TuAey  Raisins  oontmue  most  in  demand.^-.* 
/HM  PfwUkmM.  No  alteration  from  our  Report— Aiiffi,  Gin^  and  Brandy,  In  Rum 
there  is  little  business  doing,  and  prices  merely  nomxnaL  Geneva  the  same.  Brandy,  of 
inferior  qualities,  has  dedtned  in  price.  The  price  of  real  Cogniac  advances  in  France,  nor 
can  there  be  any  reductkm  till  it  is  ascertained  there  will  be  an  abundant  vinta^— * 
Whiet.  By  the  last  advices  from  Oporto,  and  the  prices  for  the  year  being  fixed  m  Por- 
tugal, the  price  of  Port  Wine  haf  advanced  greatly.  The  advance  is  ftom  ^10  to  £12 
yer  pipe.  The  late  bad  vintages,  and  the  great  rise  in  the  Exchange,  have  occaskmed  Uiis 
riae.  The  denumd  is  also  greater.  Sheny  has  advanced  for  the  same  reason  ;  and  other 
Wines  ase  soon  expected  to  become  hi^ier  in  price.  Great  quantities  of  Cape  Madeira 
continue  to  be  poured  into  this  country  ;-.-the  qualities  of  it  are  various  and  very  difibcnt 
The  worst  kinds  afford  a  great  profit  when  sou  at  26s.  per  dozen.  It,  however,  has  no 
body,  and  will  not  keep.  A  bottle,  when  opened  and  not  finished,  becomes,  by  next  day, 
like  bad  porter ;— from  being  subject  to  only  one  third  of  the  duty  upon  other  Wines,  it 
is  largely  used  to  adulterate  others,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  revenues  of  the  country  and 
injvy  of  the  foir  trader. 

Wliat  we  some  tune  ago  anticipated,  with  vq^ard  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  trade 
•f  this  country,  turns  out  to  be  comet  We  are  informed,  by  official  authority,  diat  the 
exports  for  1817  exoeeds  those  of  1816,  by  ^3,000,000 ;  and  the  internal  consumpt  for 
the  former  year  exoeeds  that  of  the  latter  by  twice  the  sum.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer also  informed  us,  that  the  tnde  of  Ireland  for  last  year  exceeded  that  of  every 
pievioas  year.  It  must  yet  increase,  particularly  to  the  East  Indies ;  and  were  tranqidllity 
restored  to  the  distracted  morinces  oif  Sooth  America,  die  trade  of  this  country  would 
meet  with  a  still  greater  increase.  It  is  with  the  parts  whidi  remain  quiet  under  the  royal 
authority  duit  we  have  any  trade  of  consequence,  thoush  the  contiarv  opinion  is  eagerly 
ciiculated  over  this  country.  We  hope  soon  to  be  ab^  to  notice  this  subject  mora  at 
length,  ind  shew  the  foot  from  authentic  documents. 


Weekly  Price  ofStoda^  from  Iti  to  29I&  AprU  1818. 


April  Ist 


8th. 


15th. 


22d. 


29th. 


BankstodL, 

3  per  cent 
S  per  cent 

4  per  cent 

5  per  cent  navy  ann. 
Impetial  3  per  cent  ann.«. 
Jn£a  slock,. 

■  bonds,. 


791,781 
"l06| 


285 
79 
79J,80J 

107 
79| 


8U 

82,81 
98, 


Exchequer  bills,  2id..^ 
Consols  for  ace. ...........^ 

American  3  per  cent.... 

— ^  new  loan,  6  per  cent 
Prendi  5  per  cents.  ...^ 


89  pr. 

20  pr. 

79i,78f 


97  pr. 

25  pr. 

794J 


98  pr. 

27  pr. 

7911 


99  pr. 

21  pr. 
80t 


79JH 

65 

103,1034 

67f.45ct6. 


Cotirie^fMiftMtfr,  Mayd.— AmtterdMDtSYUii   Pteis,  94:90.   BaqnAtaiK^  14 : 90. 
ffwddbrt  on  the  Maine,  146.    Ex.  Madrid,  40  eBbot    Cadic,  39|  effect    Gtbialtar,0. 

P^ilenDo,  190  per  «.    IJiboa, 
» of  the  Bank  of  Holland  2. 


I^eghom,  51).    Genoa,  474*    Maka,  59.    Naplei,  44 
A9.    Rio  Jandro,  06}.    DabBn,  10.    Coric,  la    Agio  < 


Prkeff  of  Gold  and  Siher^  per  os.— Portugal  gold,  in  coin,  £4,  S&  6d.    New  DoDazs, 
Os.  Od.    roieign  gold,  in  bats,  £0.    New  doubloons,  £0.   Silver,  in  bars,  stand.  5s.  5(d. 


PAIGES  CUBR£NT..*-Jlfay  8, 1818. 


SUGAR,  Mom. 

LEITH. 

GLASGOW. 

LIVERPOOL- 

LONDON. 

DUTIES. 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,   .  cwU 
Mid.  leood.  and  fine  mid. 

80    to     — 

69    to        ' 

P 

77     to     78 

r 

84 

88 

81 

92 

76 

86 

80             89 

£1  10   0 

Floe  and  very  Sue,    .    . 

90 

06 

— 

— 

87 

93 

86            88 

Refined,  Doub.  Loaves.    . 

130 

155 

... 

— 

— 

144            160 

Powder  ditto. 

1:24 

198 

.>. 

—V 

■M 

_ 

111       '     125 

Sinirle  ditto,       .       . 
SmeD  Lump! 

ISO 

194 

190 

196 

194 

196 

115            194 

114 

118 

116 

118 

194 

198 

Ul            199 

MOLASSES.  BHttih,    cwt 

lit 

114 

68 

no 

112 

119 
68 

"1 

108            110 
73              75 

38 

— 

is 

— 

39  6 

36             . 

0    7    6i 

COFFEE,  Jamalos   .    owt. 

ord.  good,  and  fina  onL 

lOS 

110 

100 

108 

107 

114 

119           lis 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutch,  Triage  and  very  ord. 

111 

119 

109 

ilo 

115 

190 

190           1«6 

1 

99 

104 

— 

— 

98 

107 

105            119 

C^-goodfandfiiieoid. 

109 

111 

iOO 

109 

109 

115 

115            199 

a 

0   0    71 

Mid.W:aadfla«mid. 
llMSTS'ctallond)      lb. 

lit 

114 

no 

115 

116 

190 

194            130 

? 

108 

119 

108 

119 

108 

114 

117           190 

10 

9i 

10 

10 

9             9i 

0   0   9^ 

^'JiL^Uieo.P.  gaU. 

3i7d 

3i9d 

3i6d 

3«7d 

3i5d 

3s  6d 

8i  5d  5s  6d 

0    8    11 

Brandy,       .       .       . 

14    0 

14  3 

-• 

— 

-> 

— 

19  0   19    6 

(li) 

0  17   oJa 

Geneva, 

3    9 

4  0 

•— 

— 

«-■ 

«^ 

3    6    3    8 

0  17  lljj 

OnlaWhiaky,       .       . 

7   « 

7  9 

— 

— 

^ 

— 

13    6        — 

Claret!  lit  Growtha,  hhd. 

30 

54 

.. 

_ 

_ 

•  ^^ 

£35         eo 

f  aS.\El43  18    0     1 
F.8./#148    4    6     t 

Sr^  ^ 

45 

34 
30 

^0 

n 

^ 

^ 

z 

^ 

46             54 

1^      % 

8.8.1? 
"  FA/i 

95  11    0 
9»  16    0 

Madeira,       .      ,.       > 

fiO 

70 

-      ' 

- 

- 

-■ 

60            66 

B.S.' 
.F.S. 

96  13    0 
99  16    6 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.    .    ton. 

£9  9 

— 

8    5 

8  10 

9    5 

9  10 

8  10      8  15 

Hooduraa, 

10 

— 

8    8 

9    0 

9  10  10    0 

8  M     9    0 

0    9    U 

Campeachy,       .       .    . 
FUSTIC,  Jamalea, 

10  10 

_ 

10    0  10  10 

10    S  }0  15    10     0  10  10 

IS 

15 

.. 

^ 

19  10  14  10    14    0    15    0 

Cute.       .       .       • 

17 

.^ 

^ 

16  10  17    5   18    0    18  10 

1    4    6^ 

INDIGO,  Caiaocas  fine,  lb. 

9t  6d  111  6d 

8    6 

9    6 

— 

.> 

10    6    11 

g 

0    0    4| 

TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine,  foot. 

9    9 

9    3 

•» 

— 

99 

3    0 

mm.                        .    m^ 

? 

0    9    42 

Ditto  Oak, 

4    3 

5    0 

MM 

mmm 

pK 

•M 

«•                             — • 

r» 

0    5$ 

ClwlitiaMand  (dut.  paid) 

99 

9    4 

— . 

» 

.. 

— 

_                             _ 

Honduras  Maboffany 
St  Domingo,  ditlo       . 

1    0 

1    6 

0  10 

1    8 

1    9 

1    3 

li    9      18 

.J 

3  16    0 

— . 

«— 

1    9 

3    0 

1  10 

9    6 

1     9      to 

8  1*    9 

TaR,  American,       .     tori. 

- 

- 

-• 

- 

18    6 

19  3 

196         ^ 

{?th 

1     1     4% 
1     9  Hi 

Aidiaogel,         .      . 

23 

94 

- 

- 

91 

93 

99  6         — 

{ft}? 

„^       __ 

PITCH.  Foreign,    .     cwt 

10 

11 

— 

— 

— 

— 

IS             •- 

1     8    6 
1  10    1 

TALLOW.  Rui.  Yd.  Cand. 

78 

« 

80 

— 

80 

■» 

7i            - 

0    9    9 

Home  Melted, 
HEMP.  Rigs  Rblne,     ton- 

aw 

77 

•M 

M. 

•M. 

.K. 

m^                              .>• 

49 

50 

51 

59 

— 

-.  |£49             -  j 

{f:i;}l 

0    9    li 
0  10    (j 

47 

48 

50 

51 

51 

59 

49              - 

FLAX. 

Riga  Thiet.  &  Druj.  Rak. 

58 

80 
190 
66 

- 

z 

z 

= 

89            — 
65             80 

fi}^ 

0    0    4  f 
0    0    7H 

MATS,  Afcbsngel,    .    100. 

110 

119 

— 

— 

—  ' 

— 

lQ5a 

B,S. 
F.S. 

13    9 
1     4  11^ 
0    3    6d 

BRISTLES, 

B.S. 

16  0 

16  10 

— 

— 

-^ 

.» 

n  0  14  7  6 

F.S. 

0    3  111 
0    4    S 
0    6    4" 

ASHES.  Peters.  Petfl,    . 

55 

■    — 

— 

~ 

— 

-. 

53s           — 

B..S.\ 
.F«. 

Montrwl  ditto.       .      . 

69 

__, 

60 

69 

57 

•■» 

69             64 

0    17 

Pot.       .       . 

57 

_ 

56 

58  ,  56 

__ 

55             — 

OIL,  Whale,       .      .  tun. 

46 

17 

50 

51     48 

50 

38            39 

Cod.       .       . 

54(p.brL)>- 

47 

48  ,  44 

41             — 

TOBACCO,  Vizgin.  fine,  lb. 

9f 

1(^ 

1(^ 

11     0    8^ 

0    M       10         11 

' 

Middling,       .       .       . 

8S 

9 

9 

9i   0    7 

0    7}       8             8^ 

0        10 

Inferior:       •       .       . 

7* 

8 

3  10 

9     0    5J 

0    6}      7i)           8 

^ 

COTTONS,  BowedOcorg. 
Sealtland,ftn^       . 

^lidifung,' 
Demcrara  and  Benxoe, 

1  10^    1    8 
4    0     3    6 

3    8     9i5d    Sil 

1 

_ 

.. 

3    6 

3    9     3    6 

—              •* 

mm. 

.. 

3    3 

3    5     9    3 

_                               ^m 

IB.S. 

** 

0    9    7 

_ 

.. 

t    0 

9    3^   1  11 

S    0     9    4 

F.S. 

■8 

0  17    9 

West  India.       . 

.. 

» 

1     8 

9    0     19 

1  10 

1  11     9    1 

r 

PemamDuOD, 

_ 

.. 

m 

9    4     9    9 

9    3 

9    119 

Maiaoham,       .       . 

— 

— 

9    f  ,  9    0^ 

9    1 

9    0     9    09» 

.1 

isii.3 


JUgisier.'-^^Commercuil  Eeport. 
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Alphabetical  List  or  Evoliib  Baxxritptcixs,  announced  between  the  1st  and 
30di  Ajpril  1818»  eztacted  fiom  the  London  Gazette. 


Aflb  T'.  Wirter  Lioe^  Fleet  Street,  printer 
AoiBioQ,  X  AMgAte  UIgli  Street,  butdMr 
BiH,  q.M.  Oreet  Spiug  StieeC,  ChadweD*  aao- 

BaeaeiuHnn,  R.  Coventry  Street.  lace  dealer 
MU  W.  Tottcnham-coort-riMd,  oneiHlxaper 
BcHf.  J*  Fleet  Street,  tailor 
Hn  G.  HoUnm  Bridge,  liltenndth 
Bnnett,  A.  LItle  Street,  St  Anne,  eaMiiet>makcr 
Butler,  J*  Preioot,  LanouMre,  nunenrnuui 
B^lrr,  C  Had  Lkn^dSimndE^  Yard,  Whlte- 

Bbhop.  c'Hich  sSeSTsottthwark,  UneBHlnipcr 
Gave,  T«  Hinoley,  Lanceahire,  dealer. 
Cole^  R.  King  Street,  Holbom,  ooach-makcr 
OoleB,  C  miP,  Galpin,  Fleet  Street,  itationen 
Ooucfaer,  J.  H.  GreatAlie  Street,  qdritand  beer 

oMmiiaiit 
Cntlibetfk,  R.  Anxnough,  Yockahircb  aniiler 
-     ■      D.a       -  -     - 


Doagill,  B.  Great  Woodhouw  Cair,  Yorkaiiiiii^ 

itime  mnami 
Dackwuth,  E.  MaiirtMwter  Sqamn,  Uqvux^mer- 


Daivcsiport,  S.  Sghaaa,  Surrej,  bnwa 
VeaaiB,  R.  Bivdiiev,  Unoolniliire.  blaekonitb 
FMfJ..  and  M.  fiaUey.  Demtouzy,  Yorluhlre, 

netSar/B- i3cptfocd,  lineiHliapcr 

Froet,  J.  Orpuige  Road,  Bermoodiey,  ▼ictnaDs 

Fontcv,  P.  Uverpool,  merehaiU 

OiUf  J.  Min  Pieaeant,  Devoa.  rope-maker 

Gregory,  J.  Salford,  Lanm&hire,  vfctuaUer 

Gooeh,  J.  B.Waniford  Court,  Thrqgmoiton  Street, 

merchant 
Back,  T.  Bear  Oaideii,  Sonthwark,  aiiclior«mith 
Hardwick,  T.  Lutterworth,  Leioeeker,  oom-&etor 
Baidwick,  P.  Westbury,  Soroenetdiire,  innbokler 
Hart,  W.  Newport,  adioohnaater 
llayef,  P.  Waverton,  Laneaihire,  inBkecper 

J.  TunMdge  Place,  St  Paneras,  mer> 


Horrubio,  R.  Baltou  en  !e  Moore,  Laaeashke, 

hatter 
Rowani,  R.  Stockport,  Cheihire,  manufaeturer 
Uiimpiftr^s,  J.  Twboi-Court,  Gxaoechuieh  Street, 

tailor 
lUingworth,  A.  Philpot  Lane,  wine>mercfaant 
Jackaan,  J,  Leadi,  merchant 
Jama,  J.  Br&rtol,  grocer 
Laud,  E.  Warwick  Row,  Bbckfrian  Road,  haker 
Lawrenee,  W.  Okl  Street  Road,  vktualler 

'    H.  and  J.  Ambrose,  Bristol,  linen-mer* 


Lldkliard,  T.  ChiaweU  Street,  clamber 
Lockwood,  J.  Stephen  Stre^  St  Paneras,  chair- 


I^we.  A.  a  Tokenlioaae  Yard,  meNhnt 
Mabion,  R .  H^h  Rdad,  Knigfatafaridge,  baker 
Maoavoy,  B.  Ung  Street,  Greenwiefa,  Tictualler 
Mtftin,  t.  andsTHopkhu,  Brialol, hm»^d»m 
MUas.  J.  High  HoUxMnTttnen  draper 
NicoU.  E:  Head  Uampstaad,  Hefttbnlshire,  wine- 


Oibourae,  a  fiUUttf  Square^  mnchant 
OUafares,  W.  Ortonhoure,  Lekcater,  firmer 
Osbourne,  W.  Seulooates,  Yorkshireb  merehant 
Pa^,  O.  Cranboum  Street,  aUk-mcreer 
Parish,  J.  East  Telgnmouth,  dealer  in  musical  in- 


Payne,  H.  H.  Strood,  Kent,  brewer 
Peak,  J.  Ncweattle-underwLine,irrooer 
PenfoM,  R.  Lower  Road,  Deptfbid,  viotualler 
PtmdkT.  tote  of  Leominster,  trader     ^^ 
PlaisMer,  J.  Le.  Minories,  watchmaker 
Poofanaa,  J.  H.  New  York  Coilbe  House,  n 


RainMur,  If.  Paneras  Lane,  Buddecsbary,  ware. 


Read  E.  and  T.  Baker,  Roael  Street  Bkxmisburv 

RoMnson,  C,  Spahling,  Linootaishire,  dealer      ' 

Robinson,  J.  Sf  Mary  Hill,  ship  itturance-broko- 

RuMl,  J.  Old  Change,  stationer 

Rains,  J.  s.  Wappimaii,  merehant 

Sage,  J^and  '0^^^nU  Maidstone.  mHlen 

Saodliwk,  J.  Woohrich,  currier 

SandweU,  R.  B.  D«d,  noeer 

Seholes^  R,  Hudderslld^,  oorn  merchant 

ShemKiid,  W.  BrMol,  bookseiler 

Smf^,  C.  and  J.  VkdLaridge,  Soathampton-row, 

Russell  Square 
Southey,  O.  Canterbury,  grocer 
ISP**?"^^'*  P<«nrB.  ComwaU,  meretaflt 
StiO,  J.  Bristol,  braaa-Aiunder 
StuU)^  J.  Haxey.  Lincohishire,  innholdet 
Stepl,  L.  Haymarkat,  toweUer 
SmaU,  J.  Bristol,  coadi  proprietor 

Southan,  J.  BbnSEcham,  baker^^^" 

Tett,  P.  BiMDn,  Rutland,  fkrmer 

Thagag,  T.  and  R.  Bottrd,  Greenwich,  Unen- 

Walter,  S.  E.  Maddey,  Shropshire,  printer 
Walton,  B.  Birmi^am,  m^t  ^^ 
WeMi,  J.  Gnat  Yarmouth,  habenhuher 
Wast,  J.  Abbey  Green,  StaflbrdsMre,  com-deale^ 
^!?*°^5'  Aldengato  Street,  ironmonger 
WUhs.  J.  Finsbury  Square,  merehant^ 
WHlson,  G.  iTonmoiurer  Lane,  merehsait 
Willates^  T.  Great  gueea  Street,  Unoobx'a-Inn- 


Lachlan,  J.  Great  Alie  Street,  Goodraanillelds, 
sMp-buUder 


Waiia,  J.  ICiiMton.upQo.Hull.  brew« 
Williams,  L.  Cunitor  Street,   Chaneery   Laae. 

ooknirman 
Wale,  B.  Sheepshead,  Ldoestenhire,  baker 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bankruptcies,  annoanoed  between  the  let  and 
30th  Apol  1818,  extnctod  fiom  tbe  Bdinbwgh  Gazette. 


Benie,  Robert,  drover  and  eattle<<lealer  in  Tho- 


Campbell,  John,  of  AueUvilUn,  and  late  *■«*""■»« 
of  the  stote  quarries  on  the  estate  of  KaUaes, 
hi  the  Island  of  Bute 

ifoniife,  Robert,  haberdasher.  Kilmanoek 

Hynd,John,  inexchant,  broker,  and  undermittf* 
formerly  of  Glasgow,  now  of  Greenock 

JOaegrowther  *  Coats,  merchants  in  Greenock. 
aa  a  Company,  and  Jaaaea  Macgrowther  and 
Dairid  Coates,  the  partncre  of  that  Company, 
as  BBdiTiduails 

Nidiols,  Janes,  meniiaBMaUer  and  bnHder  to 


Roberta,  James,  of  Oientyre,  latdymcrchaat  hi 

Perth 
Soott,  Thonaas,  Jun.  merchant  in  Edinbuish 
Walker,  Thomas,  jun.  merchant,  Kirkwall 
Walker,  Charles, 


Vol.  IIL 


DIVIDENDS. 
Aberdeen.  M«HaflBe,   «  Compaai 

Aberdeen  s  by  thetrastee:  fisptf  pound  after 
18th  May 
Bathnte,  John,  late  skinner  at  BeOsmills ;  by 
Thomas  Millar,  North  Bridge,  Ediabureli,  to 
those  creditors  whose  chdms  were  todcedT  sub- 
sequent  to  10th  February  1S14 
2H 
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Dunbsr,  Hndikn.  late  milliner  nd  dxaa-maker^ 
Edinbuirii  s  by  Wm  Hcniy  Brown,  mocbanW 
Edinbufcn 

Dempfter,  Robert,  merchant,  Nairn;  by  John 
^nyth.  writer,  Forrei 

Doiutkm.  John,  merchant  Ldth ;  by  Thomaa  Scott, 
merchant,  Edinburgh 

Dunlop,  Alexander,  merchant,  Oreenock  t  by  Wil- 
liam Kelly,  01a%ow 

Jobion,  DaYid,  leBior,  mciebant,  Dundee  t  by  Wm 


Beguter.^^CommerdoL  Report.  \}/^ 

Richanla,  Jameaand  William,  late  wood  marchanta 


. , .  in 

CxoMmkhael,  and  John  Collie,  in  Rirkoid- 
bri^t,  oopaitneri  at  timber>mercfaants  in  the 
St^nvtry  of  KirkcudbriKht,  under  the  firm  of 
William  Mafdellan  and  Owopany .  and  the  laid 
^  Alexander lladellan,  WilHunHiKlellan,  and 
John  Collie,  at  Indivlduabt  by  the  trustee 
paplUon,  Charlei,  merchant,  Gla%ow{  by  Dugald 
Banna^ne,  merchant,  Ola^fnw 


and  manufaoturen,  Hawick,  aa  a  Company, 

and  the  said  James  Richards  as  an  individual ; 

by  Andrew  Lang,  writer,  Selkiric 
Renny,  Samud,  merchant,  Arbroath;  by  Jamas 

liamie,  merchant,  there— a  second  dividend 
Steven  A  Fiaser,  BooueUen,  Gla%ow ;  by  James 

Imny,  there 
Slbbakl.  John,  and  Company,  merdiants,  Leith, 

and  John  Sibbald.  aod  William  Sitabald,  Jun. 

individual  partners  of  that  Company ;  by  Jaa 

Duncan,  merdiant,  Leith,— «  dividend  or  6d. 

per  pound  on  S9Ui  May 
Webster,  Andrew,  merchant,  St  Andrews;  by  Wm 

Moncrieff,  agent  for  the  Bank  of  Scotland 

there,— 4th  May 
WUkin,  Robert,  tai  Schaws  of  Tinwald;  at  the 

GVAsit  in  Dumfties,— 14th  May  at  13 


LondoHt  Corn  Ext^nange^  May  4. 


yoreignWheat,60to 
Fine  do.  .  •  .  78  to 
Superfine  do.  82  to 
Old  do.  ....  —to 
£iigU«hMrheat,65to 
FtaM  do.  .  .  .  8i  to 
Superfine  do.    90  to 

Rj«. 40  to 

Barley,  new  .  S«  to 
Superfine  do.    5S  to 

VlSl, 62  to 

Finedo.  ...  76  to 
Hog  Peoe  .  .  42  to 

Maple 44  to 

White  Pease     44  to 


Small 
Old  do.  .  .  . 
Tick  do.  .  . 
Old  do.  .  .  . 
Feed  Oats,  . 
Finedo.  .  . 
Poland  do.  . 
Finedo.  .  « 
Potato  do.  . 
Fine  do.  . . 
Fine  Flour, 


Bran  . 
Fine  Pollard 


Seedt^  jic.  May  8. 
Mustard,  Brown, «.    «• 

New "" 

—White  .  .  . 
Tares  ..... 
Turnips,  New 
—Red  .... 
— YeUow,  new 
Canary  .... 
Hempseed  .  .  > 


ClnquefoU. . . 

New 


IS  to  22 

5  to  11 

17  to  18 

14  to  20 

—  to  — 

—  to  — 
GO  to  84 
60  to  75 
80  to  90 

.  — to  — 


.54  to  56 
44  to  51 
.  54  to  62 
.  58to  50 
.  54  to  62 
.  22  to  24 
.  26  to  28 
.  21  to  30 
.  32  to  34 
.  28to  32 
.  34  to  36 
.  75  to  80 
.  70  to  75 
.  15  to  16 
16  to   SO 


16  to  48 


Ryegrass  ...  16  to 

^JVimmrtn  .    .    "^  tO 

Clover,  English, 

—Red, 70  to  75 

—White  .  .  .  100  to  — 
TrefoU  ....  10  to  42 
Rib  Grass  .  .  —  to  — 
Carraway,  Eng.  t/S  to  — 
— Forek(n  ...  4  to  — 
Coriando*  ...  to  S2 
,£50  to  £54. 


lAverpoci^  May  ?. 

d.     I,  d,  u  d.     f .  d. 

Rioe.pwcwt420to44  U 
12  6  to  13  6  Fbur,  Bulish, 
.  12  Oto  12  9  p.280lb.fine700 toT?  0 
.11  6  to  12  6 Seconds  64  0  to  68  0 

10  0  to  11  6  Iridip.240lb.58  0  to  60  O 
12  6to  13  3  Ameri.p.bl.50  0to51  0 

11  6  to  13  3  — Sour  do.    43Oto44  0 

12  6  to  13  3  Clover-seed,  p.  bush. 
Quebec  .  .  11  6tol2  0  — White  .  90  to  0S 
Barley,  per  60  libs.  —  Red  .  .  80  to  85 
English  .  .  80to  8  6  Oatmeal,per240nK 
ScSdi  .  .  76to  8  3  English  .  40  0to43  0 
IrUh  .  .  7  3  to  7  9  Scotch  .  .  .  49  0  to41  0 
Maltp.9gb.  11  6  to  12  0  Irish 


Wheat, 

per  70 1 
EngUsh  . 
Scotch  . 
Wekfa.  . 
Irish  .  . 
Dantiic 
Wismar  . 


Rye,  per  qr.  54  0  to  56  0 

OaU,  per  45  lb. 

Eng.pota.       4  6  to  4  10 

wSshpotato  4     to4    9 

Scoteh  ...    4  8  to  4  10 

Foreign    .  .   4  3  to  4    6 

Irish    .  .    .    4  3  to  4    9 

Rapeseed,  p.  I.  £50  to  £52 

Fliaseed,p.  bus.  9s.  to  10s. 

SowiJ^.^hhd.lOO  to  105 

Beans,  pr  qr. 

English    .     60  0to70s0 

Foreign  .  .    0  0  to   0  0  Bacon,  per  cwt. 


Peas,  per  quar. 

—  Boiling  .  60  0  to  64  0 


.  38  0  to  49  0 
Butter^  Berft  ^c 

Butter,  per  ewL  «.  «. 
Belfast  .  .  126to  O 
Newry  .  .  120  to  O 
Drogbeda  .  Oto  O 
Waterrord,new  Oto  O 
Cork,  3d  .  Oto  O 
— New,  2d,  pIcUed  11« 
Beef,  p.  tierce  95  to  100 
— -p.barrel  60  to  6S 
Pork,  p.  brl.     95  to  105 


— Shortmiddka  78 to  80 
—Long do.  Oto  O 


Average  Prices  of  Com  of  England  and  Wakt^  from  tfte  Relume  received  in  the  Wedc 
ended  %5ih  AprU  1818. 

Wheat,  91s.  Id.— Rye,  56b. 5d.— Barley,  53s.  lld.-^Oats,  31s.  lid.— Beans,  54s.  lid.— Pease,  57s.  8d.— 
Oatmeal,  35s.  Od.— Beer  or  Big,  Os.  Od. 

Average  Prion  ofBrUiA  Com  in  Scotland^  by  the  Quarter  of  Bight  Winehetter  BmhOs^ 
and  Oatmeal^  per  Boa  of  Its  tbt.  Scott  Troy,  or  140  Ot.  Avoirdupois,  of  the  Fonr 
Weeks  immedkOdy  proiSing  (he  \Bth  AprU  1818. 

^Vhcat,  72s.  Od^Rye,  S5s.  8d.— Barley,  43s.  5d.— Oals,  33s.  7d.— Beans,  55s.  Id.— Peate,  5€b.  Id.— 
Oatmq^,  27s.  lOd.— Beeror  Big,  38a.  7d. 


EDINBURGH.— May  12. 


Wheat  I  Barky. 

1st, 44s.  6d.  I   l8t» 38a.  Od. 

2d, 41s.0d.       2d, 328.  Od. 

3d, 378.  Od.  I   3d 288.  Od. 


OaiB.  Pease  &  Beans. 

1st, 328.  Od.       Ist, 338.  Od. 

2d, 288.  Od.       2d, 318.  Od. 

3d 258.  Od.       3d 29s.  Od. 

Average  (rf  wheat,  £1 :  14:  7 :  8-12th6  per  boll. 


Beef  (17i  OS.  per  lb.)    Os.  5d.  to  Ob.  8d. 

Mutton    .    .    .    .   .  Ob.  7d.  to  Os.  8d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .     fis.  Od.  to  8s.  Od. 

Veal Os.  7d.to  Os.  9d. 

Poric Ob.  6d.  to  Ok  7d. 

Tallowy  per  stone  .    lis.  6d.tol28.  Od. 


Wednesday,  May  6. 


Quartern  Loaf    .    . 
Potatoes  (28  lb.)   . 
Butter,  per  lb. 
Salt  ditto,  per  stone 
Ditto,  per  lb.    .    . 
Eg^,  pcrdoiea    . 


Is. 

Is. 

Is. 

24s. 

.  Is. 
Os. 


Od.to 
Od.to 
8d.to 
Od.to 
4d.to 


Os.  M. 
Ol  Od 
ls.l0d. 
Ol  Od. 
Is.  6d. 


9d.tD  Ob.  OA. 


W18,]  Register. — Meteorological  Report.  2i3 

HADDINGTON^Mat  \. 
Wheat.  Barley.  Oats.  Pease.  Beans. 

1st, 448.  6d.    Ist, 438.  Od.     1st, 99$.  Od.     1st, SOs-Od.  Ist, 29s.  Od« 

2d 39s.  Od.    2d, 39s.  Od.    2d, 238.  Od.     2d, 26s.  Od.  U^ 2^  Od. 

Sd, 36s.  Od.    Sd, 348.  Od.    Sd, ISs.  Od.    3d, 22s.  Od.  3dH 218.  Od. 

ATcrageof  wheat,  £1 1 16 :  11 :  4-12tfa8. 

j^o^-.TheboD  of  wheat,  beans,  and  pease,  is  about  4  per  cent,  more  than  half  a  quarter, 
•r  4  Wmcfaester  budiels ;  that  of  barley  and  oats  nearly  6  Wiiu^hester  bushels. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


The  month  of  April  oommenoed  wit)i  yei^  dry  weather,  which  continued  during  the  first 
week.  On  the  8tli  there  fell  nearly  an  mch  of  rain,  with  a  strong  gale  from  the  East. 
From  that  time  tin  the  26th,  the  weather  was  generally  dry,  and  sometimes  exoeec^iiuily 
sow  On  the  26tfa,  and  during  the  whole  of  the  27th,  it  ndned  very  hard  ;  the  quantity, 
in  24  hours,  exceeding  an  inch ;  after  which,  a  considerable  increase  of  temperature  took 
place,  uid  the  month  terminated  with  mBd  weather.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  month 
was  cold  and  stormy,  the  wind  blowing  generally  fiom  the  East  and  North  East  On  the 
afWmoon  of  the  4th,  Leslie's  Hygrometer  stood  at  67,  and  Wibon's  at  63 ;  the  Ther- 
mometer, at  the  same  time,  being  at  56.  This  dryness,  according  to  AndeiBOii's  Poimula, 
gave  the  point  of  deposition  as  low  as  14  of  Fahrenheit,  but  neither  was  this  the  lowest 
observed  during  the  month.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th,  Leslie's  Hygrometer  stood  at 
96,  but  the  temperature  being  then  only  41,  the  point  of  complete  saturation  was  as  low 
as  8.  To  account  for  this  extraovdinaiir  depression,  it  must  be  remarked  that,  as  the  wind 
was  blowing  stiong  ftom  the  North  East,  and  directly  upon  the  spot  where  the  Hy- 
grometer is  exposea,  the  instrument  indicated  a  much  greater  degree  of  dryness  than  ac- 
tually existed ;  thou^,  hem  the  cold  regions  over  which  the  irind  passed,  tbat  dryness 
must  also  have  been  considerable.  To  the  prevalence  of  that  wind,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  month,  niust  be  ascribed  the  dqiresskm  of  the  mean  point  of  depositioQ  bcJow 
the  mean  minimum  temperature.  The  fluctuations  of  the  Barometer  have  been  smidler, 
those  of  the  Thermometer  greater,  than  usual.  The  mean  temperature  is  nearly  5  degrees 
k»wer  than  the  same  month  last  year,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  more  than  quadrujde. 

Errata  in  kst  Report^^In  l^st  line  but  one^  for  MarO^  1818,  read  March  1817 ;  and 
In  the  Table,  mean  daOy  range  of  Thermometer,  for  ia6,  read  11.3. 


Meteorological  Table^  extracted  from  the  Regider  kept  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Tay,four  miles  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  56*»  25',  Elevation  195  feet. 

Apbil  1818. 

Extremet. 
THERMOMETER. 


Means, 
THERMOMETER.  •        D^eea. 

Mean  of  oeateit  daily  heat,                 •  46.6 

.  .  r oold.        .        .  34.0 

tempezature,  10  A.  M.       .        .  42.6 

........  10  P.  M.        .       .  38.0 

ofdaUy  estrcmet,  40.9 

.  10  A.M.  and  10  P.M.         .       .  40.S 

....  4  daily  otnenratioos,         .         .  40.3 

Whole  raoge  of  thermometer,                .  377.5 

Mean  daily  ditto, 17.6 

.  .  .  temperature  of  apxing  water,  41.0 

BAROMETER.  InchM. 

Mean  of  10  A.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  47)    .       29.666 

10  P.  M.  (temp.of  roer.  48)      .    S9.674 

botb,ftemp.(drmer.47)        .        29.670 

Whole  ranee  or  baxometcr,  6.097 

Meaa  daily  ditto, SOS 

HYGROMETER  ^LESLIE'SO     Dcgreafc 
Mean  drynea,  10  A.  M.       .     .      .  S0.0 

10  P.  M.  .       .       .  1J.1 

of  both,       ...  16.0 

.  .  .  point  of  dqioaitioo,  10  A.  M.  28.7 

r7.  .  .  .  V7,  .  .  10  P.M.  .        29.2 

of  both,         .  28.9 

Rain  in  inchei,  ...  2.462 
Etaporation  in  ditto,  ....  2.280 
Mean  daUy  Evaporation 076 

WILSON'S  HYGROMETER. 

McandryncM,10A.M 53^ 

lOP.  M.       .  .       .         27.0 


Maximiun,  29th  day. 

Minimum,    .       .    6th,        .       . 
Lowest  maximum,    8th,  . 

Highest  minimum,   28th, 
Highest.  10  A.M.     29th, 
Lowert  ditto,    .       8th, 
Highest,  10  P.  M.     29th,      . 
Lowest  ditto      .  « 11th, 
Greatest  range  in  9A  hours,  4th, 
Leastditto,       .  26th,       . 

BAROMETER. 

Highest,  10  A.M.  Sd, 

Lowert  ditto,  .  !fth. 

Highest,  10  P.  M.  2d, 

Lowest  ditto,  8th, 

Gceatest  range  in  24  hours,  9th, 
Leastditto,       .       .  29th,     . 

HYGROMETER. 
Highest,  10  A.  M.  £)th, 

Lowest  ditto,  .  27th, 

Highest.  10  P.  M.       .        23d, 
Lowest  ditto,  27th, 

Highest  P.of  D.  10  A.  M.  28th, 
Lowest  ditto,  .  2.5th, 

Highest  P.  of  D.  10  P.  M:  S9th,       . 
Lowestditto,       .       .       23d,       .       . 

WILSON'S  HYGROMETER. 
Greatest  dn'ncss,  12th,  10  A.  M. 
Leastditto,  27th,  10  P.M. 


Degrees. 

»  58.0 
26.0 
38.0 
42.0 
55.0 
34.0 
48.0 
31.5 

.  26.0 
.      4.5 


Fair  days  21 ;  rainy  dA)**  9.    Widd  West  of  meridian  3 ;  East  of  meridiaa,  27. 


30.493 

28.9:*7 

30.535 

29.045 

.539 

.       .037 

Degrees. 

36.0 

1.0 

22.0 

1.0 

43.8 

8.0 

41.4 

17.0 


48.0 

0.0 
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Mbteobological  Table^  Jcept  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Obiervaiory,  CaUon^hiU. 

N.  &— The  ObMrnitkmi  are  made  twioe  ercry  day,  at  nine  o^dock,  foicnoon,  and  fonr  o'clock,  aftew 
noon.    The  lecond  Ot»er?atioo  in  ^'>^gg™g°;_}°  **"  ^^"^  colnmn,  U  taken  by  the  R%^ier 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

Feb*  7.  At  Kn^ston,  Jamaica,  the  lady 
af  Dr  Alexander  M*Laity,  a  son. 

March  23.  In  Albennarle  Street,  Lon- 
don, the  Countess  of  Waldegrave,  a  dang- 
ler.—In  Hertford  Street,  May  Fair,  Lady 
Enuly  Dnnmnond,  a  son. — S6.  At  Wick- 
baoi  Rectory,  the  Hon*  Mrs  6r^,  a  ioni  ■» 
87.  At  BalUnaby,  Mrs  Campbell,  a  dai^ 
ter.— Lady  Eleanor  Lowther,  lady  of  the 
Hon.  Lieut-colonel  Lowther,  a  son  and 

heir. 2S.    In  Charles  Street,    Berkeley 

Square,  London,  the  Countess  of  Warwick, 
a  son  and  heir.^89.  At  Otterston,  Fife- 
shire,  the  ladj  of  Captain  Richard  Hnssej 
Moubray,  of  the  Royal  Navy,  C.  B.  a 
daughter.«3a  At  Urr  Manse,  Mrs  Mac- 
whir,  a  daughter. — In  Elder  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, the  lady  cf  Dr  Thatdier,  a  daughter. 

April  %  Mrs  Campbell,  Picaidy  Pkce, 
Edinbuigh,  a  son.— •Mrs  Brown,  Geoige 
Street,  Edinbursh,  a  son.— ^  At  Exeter, 
the  lady  of  Sir  Charles  Dalrymple,  a  son.— 
5.  At  Chesterhall,  Mrs  John  Grav,  a  son. 
—6.  At  Gartcnug,  Mrs  Millar  of  Frank- 
field,  a  daughter.— Mrs  Paul,  Union  Street, 
Edmburgh,  a  son.— At  the  Briars,  Mrs 
Archibald  Douglas,  a  daughter.— S.   At 


Oditettyie,  Lady  Maiy  Murray,  a . 

9.  At  Paris,  Lady  George  Wilham  Ruasdl, 
a  daughter.— Mrs  Bartlet  Buchanan,  a 
daughter. — At  GlenUyn  house,  the  lady  of 
Wm  Stirhng,  Eso.  a  ten.— 18.  At  Yestcr* 
house,  the  Maroiioness  of  Tweeddale,  a 
daughter.—- 14  Mrs  Ciurrie,  Gray  Street, 
Newington,  Edinburgh,  a  daughter.— 1&, 
Mrs  TumbuU,  Dundas  Street,  Edinburj^ 
a  son.— 17.  At  Portknd  Pkce,  London, 
Mrs  A.  Millar,  a  daughter.— IS.  The  lady 
of  John  Douglaa,  Esq.  of  Lockerb^,  a  son. 
—Mrs  Erskine,  Albany  Street,  Edmburgh, 
a  son. — 19.  In  Nortti  Frederick  Street* 
Edinburgh,  Mrs  Cdhxid  D.  Rattrav*  a 
daughter. — At  56,  Geoige  Street,  Edin* 
burgh,  the  Udy  of  Maior  Bogle,  94«h  icgi- 
ment,  a  son.— At  Lochmalong,  the  lady  of 
Major  Horsburg,  a  son.*-80.  At  Inverness, 
the  huly  of  Lieut-oolonel  Ross,  2d  West 
India  reghnent,  a  son.— At  Farduun,  the 
lady  of  Lieut-oolonel  Campbell,  i6th  regi- 
ment, a  daughter. — 23.^  At  his  house* 
Cadogan  Pkoe,  London,  the  lady  of  Arch. 
Campbell,  Esq.  a  son. — 25.  Mrs  Jamca 
Borthwick,  Abereromby  Place,  Edinburgh, 
a  daughter.— 27.  Mrs  Robert  Paul,  Anne 
Street,  St  Bernard^  London,  a  son.— At 
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Stamfind  HiU,  London,  the  lady  of  Patridc 

Madachkn,  Esq.  »  daughter. 28.    At 

Ham  Common,  near  London,  the  lady  of 
Geoige  Smdair,  Biq.  yousner  of  Ulbater,  a 
8IUL-— Mrs  Morrino,  Pflng  Street,  Edin- 
bnrghf  «  daughter. — ^At  her  house,  Gower 
Stmt,  Bedford  Sqpiare,  London,  the  kdy 
of  G.  W.  Lawrence  of  die  Idand  of  Ja- 
maicB,  Esq.  a  son.— Viscountess  Folkestone, 
a  son.— In  Wimpdle  Street,  London,  Mrs 
Geoige  Arbuthnot,  a  aon.i— 29.  At  Mer* 
chistmm  Castle,  the  lady  of  the  HonouraUe 
Captain  Napier,  R.  N.,  b  dmghter.— ^t 
Haddington,  Mrs  Henry  Davidson,  a  son. 
..-^.  At  Paris,  the  hidy  of  the  Honourable 
Geovge  John  Tucket,  a  dau^ter. 

Mojf  %  Mrs  Keimack,  Ticardy  Place, 
Sdinhurgb*  «  scn.^^  Mrs  Campbdl  of 
Ddsert,  a  son* 

HAHmiA6E8. 

Marck  19.  At  the  hotel  of  the  British 
Ambassador  at  Paris,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Barl  of  Athhme,  to  Miss  Hope,  daughter 
of  the  late  John  Williams  Hope,  Esq.  of 
Cavendish  Square  and  Amsterdam. — 2^ 
At  Hei^ington-houBM,  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  Duncan  George  Forbes,  Es^  of 
CuDDdni,  to  Sarah,  dau^ter  of  the  late 
Rev.  Joseph  Walker  of  Landiester.— aa 
At  C^pde  Bank,  the  Rev.  John  Dick,  mi- 
nister of  Rutherglen,  to  Miss  Janet  Craw- 
Ibid,  dau^ter  of  the  late  Mr  Charles 
Crawford,  Bdinbnrghii  ■  At  Aberdeen,  Jo- 
nathan Morison,  Esq.  merchant  in  Leith, 
to  May  Ann,  dau^ter  of  Patrick  Still, 
Esq.  brewer.— ^t  Abodeen,  Thos  Donald, 
Esq.  writer,  Stondiaven,  to  Anne,  daughter 
of  Mr  John  Milne— -At  Aberdont-house, 
Patrick  Duff,  Esq.  of  Camousie,  to  Psn^^ 
kpe,  second  dauc^ter  of  William  GoidoQ, 
Boq.  of  Abcrdour.— At  Aucfaans,  James 
Dimlop,  Esq.  of  AnnaahiB,  to  Mary  Ann, 
eldest  daughter  of  James  Haldane,  Esq. 

AprU  1.  At  Edinbuigh,  Lieut-colonel 
Robert  Walker,  Lieuteoant-oovemor  of 
fifaecncss,  to  Anne,  eldest  dau^iter  of  John 
Ewait,  Esq.  Salisbury  Road,  Newinglon.'-* 
2.  At  Achur,  Appin*  Mr  Donald  Mada- 
tyie,  Cuill,  to  Sarah,  second  dai^ter  of 
Mr  Duncan  M*Ccdl,  tacksman  ia  Duror.*- 
At  Edinburgh,  J.  S.  Impey,  Esq.  to  Bar- 
bam,  cJdest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Fenwick.  i.  At  Doonhohn-house,  John 
Carr,  Esq.  of  St  Anne*s,  Yoikahire,  to 
Elizabeth,  ddest  daughter  of  John  Hunter, 
Esq.  of  Bonnytown.— a.  Mr  Wm  Millar, 
wood»mercfaant,  Leith  Walk,  to  Miss  Marw 
garat  Muir,  daughter  of  Mr  Robert  Muir, 
dvil  engineer,  Fyfe  Place,  Leith  Walk.— 
7.  At  Edrnbuigh,  Thomas  Sanderson,  Esq. 
of  tlie  Bengal  cavalry,  to  Jesae,  only  dau^- 
ter  of  the  late  Hi«h  Bremner,  ^anu  ac- 
countant, EdinbuiyJM  ■  At  Cheltenham, 
C^tain  Honyman,  grenadier  guards,  se- 
cond SOD  of  Sv  WiUiam  Honyman,  to  Eliz- 
abeth Essex,  youngest  daughter  of  Admind 
Bowen.— ^.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieut-colond 


Robert  Swinton,  to  Anne,  denotes  cf  the 
btte  Alexander  Elphinstone,  Esq.— 8.^At 
St  Geoi«*s,  Hanover  Square,  London,  the 
Hon.  William  Eraser,  only  brother  of  Loid 
Saltoun,  to  Elizabeth  Graham,  second 
daughter  of  David  Maodowall  Grant,  Esq. 
of  Amdilly,  m  the  county  of  Banff..i-.ia 
M»  R.  S.  Oliver,  South  Bridge,  to  Miss 
Walker,  Greenside  Place,  Edinburgh.— 11. 
At  Mary-la-bonne  Chuich,  Lieut-colonel 
Dick,  C.  B.,  K.  M.  T.,  St.  Wr.  i2d,  or 
Royal  Highlanders,  to  Eliza  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  J.  Macnabb,  Eiq.  of  Arthu»tooe» 
PerflishiTf.— At  Edinbuigh,  John  Boyd, 
Esq.  Bonnmgton  PUce,  to  Isabella,  daugh. 
ter  of  the  late  John  Yule,  Esq.  Blackd^ue. 
—13.  At  Edinburgh,  Jas  Luw,  Esq.  W.  8. 
to  Eliza,  daughter  oi  John  Dickson,  Es^ 
advocates— At  Greenock,  E.  Newman,  Esq. 
ship-owner,  Greenock,  to  Jeny,  secoiMl 
daughter  of  the  kte  Mr  John  CmwfoM, 
meirhant,  there— .14.  At  Mains  of  Abcrw 
dalgie,  Mr  Geome  L.  Comfute,  merchant, 
Ghugow,  to  Cedfia,  only  dai^ter  of  Adam 
Pringle,  Esq.— The  Rev.  James  Somerville 
of  Airth,  to  Miss  Janet  Scott,  duighter  of 
the  Ute  Captam  Andrew  Scott— 20.  At 
Tondeighie,  J.  Simpson,  Esq.  oom^roUer 
of  the  customs  at  Wigton,  to  Christian, 
youngest  daughter  of  John  D.  Stewart, 
Esq.  of  Tonderghie.— 21.  At  £dinbui|^, 
Mr  H.  Pillans,  to  Jessie,  only  daughter  of 
the  kte  William  Handyside,  Esq.  St  Pat- 
ride  Square^— At  Ghu^Dw,  Rob.  Raebum, 
Esqt  surgeon,  Glasgow,  to  Marion,,  young- 
est dauipter  of  die  Rev.  John  Woodiow, 
late  minister  of  Islay,  Ai]CTllshire^— 22.  Al 
ParkhaU,  Ephriam  LocUhart,  Esq.  W.  8. 
to  Miss  J.  Learmontfa,  dau^ter  of  the  late 
John  Learmonth,  Esq..  23.  At  Ediu- 
bui^di,  Geoige  Gillespie,  Esq.  of  Biggar 
Park,  to  Helen,  ddest dauohter  of  thede- 
oeased  Captam  John  Hamwon,  of  the  73d 
regiment  of  foot— 27.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr 
J.  Hunter,  writer,  to  Elizabeth,  ddest 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John  HiU,  Long 
Hermislon.— 28.  At  Edinbiuj^,  Mr  Alex. 
Gibson,  merchant,  Gkagow,  to  Miss  Hden 
Maodonald,  Prince's  Street,  Edinburg^w— 
At  Leith,  Mr  James  Geddes,  stomkeepcrof 
his  Majesty's  Customs,  Edinburgh,  to  Isa- 
bella, daiuhter  of  Mr  Nonnand  Morrison, 
late  merchant,  Stomoway.— At  Aberdeen, 
Mr  Michael  Andenon,  writer,  53,  Castle 
Street,  Edinbuigh,  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Gor- 
don,  ddest  dauj^ter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Gordon,  late  minister  of  Cabneh.-..^a  At 
the  house  of  Thomas  Ramsay,  Esq.  Prince's 
Street,  Edukburj^,  Mr  James  Harper,  mer- 
chant, Leith,  to  Miss  Jane  M*Leod»-^t 
Windsor,  William  Curll,  Esq.  younger  of 
£ast6dd,  to  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Anthony 
Healey,  Esq.  Windsor. 

DSATH8. 

Oct,  12, 1817.  At  Serepore,  in  Berar, 
Cdlond  P.  Walker  of  Ckyton,  while  pro- 
ceeding  with  an  escort  of  a  regiment  of  light 
cavalry  (the  3d)  to  join  the  third  diviskm  of 
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the  army  of  the  Decan,  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  oommand. — t^  At  Buxur,  in 
the  East  Indies,  Major  John  Lindesay,  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  WiSiam  Lindesaj,  Esq.. 
of  Feddindi.^29.  Mr  Williain  Hector, 
fluigeon,  R.  N.  in  the  SOth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  on  his  passage  from  Quebec,  on 
board  the  Autumn  of  Dundee,  whidi  ves- 
sel was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Icehmd, 
and  all  on  board,  to  the  number  of  twenty, 
perinied* 

Jan.  16, 1818.  At  St  ^ncent*s,  Robert 
Manners,  Esq.  one  of  die  ddest  inhabitants 
of  the  idand.— 29.  At  his  house,  James 
Aitken,  Esq.  of  Springfield,  St  Anns,  Ja- 
naica.-*-3l.  At  Demerara,  Mr  Coutts 
Trotter,  third  son  of  Alexander  Dalzell, 
Ssq. 

FdK  15.  Suddenly,  in  Westmoielattd,  Ja- 
maica, Robert  Blair,  fourth  son  of  the  late 
Mr  John  Blair,  merchant  in  Glasgow.— 16. 
In  the  parish  of  Clarendon,  Jamaica,  Wil- 
liam Nicoll,  Esq.  of  Elgin  Planution.— 
24.  At  Newfoundland,  Admiral  Pickmore, 
oommander-in-chief  on  that  station. 

March  1.  In  the  79th  year  of  his  ue«  at 
the  island  of  Goso,  Malta,  Aieh.  Dalyell, 
Esq.  collector  of  his  Majes^*s  revenues  and 
diief  magistiate  there,  many  years  gover- 
nor-in-chief  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  the 
British  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast  of 
Africa.— 7.  At  Vivay,  in  Switserland,  Jane 
Jamima  Ainslie,  eldest  daughter  of  Mr 
Rob.  Ainslie,  W.  S.— 11.  At  New  Strelitz, 
her  Serene  Highness  the  Princess  Maria 
Louisa  Albertine,  widow  of  the  Landgrave 
Geoige  of  Hesse  Dramstadt  She  was  a 
Countess  of  Leiningen,  Dachsberg,  and 
Broich ;  was  bom  on  ihe  16th  of  March 
1729,  and  had  nearly  completed  her  89th 
year.— 16.  At  her  house  at  Greenwich,  in 
the  88th  year  of  her  age,  Ann,  widow  of 
Lieutenant-general  Forbes  Macbean,  of  the 
royal  artillery. — 17.  At  the  Manse  of  Big- 
gar,  Mr  William  Watson,  youngest  son  oi 
the  Rev.  Mr  Watson.— 18.  At  Fasuoh, 
Skye,  Mrs  M'Leod,  wife  of  Ohms  M*Leod, 
Esq.  of  Unidi,  and  third  daughter  of  Alex- 
ander Macalister,  Esq.  of  Strathaird. — At 
Edinburgh,  Henij  D.  Goodsir,  Esq.  late 
surgeon  of  the  89th  foot — At  Killichonare, 
in  Uie  70th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  John  Mac- 
dondl,  commonly  called  John  Dow,  Aber- 
arder.  His  remains  were  attended  to  the 
grave  by  459  brave  Hi^ilandmen,  as  a 
mark  of  their  respect  for  the  memory  of  a 
genuine  Highlander. — ^20.  At  Bristol, 
Lieut. -colonel  Henry  Balfour  of  the  East 
India  Company's  service,  Bengal  establish- 
ment— ^21.  At  Howard  Place,  Hdenor, 
.  aged  seven,  youngest  daughter  of  the  late 
James  CampbeU,  Esq.  paymaster  2d  batta- 
lion 72d  regiment.— At  her  house  in  Ktt 
Street,  Edinburgh ,  Mrs  Margaret  Buchanan, 
relict  of  John  Crawford,  Esq.  merchant  in 
Glasgow.— At  Glasgow,  Dame  Frances 
Shaw  Stewart,  widow  of  Sir  John  Shaw 
Stewart,  Bart,  of  Greenock  and  BUKkhalL 
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'-'^,  At  Ghugow,  Mrs  Muir,  relict  of 
James  Muir,  Esq.  surgeon.->At  Renfrew, 
Mrs  Mary  Glen,  wifo  ca  the  Rev.  ThonuM 
Bums. — At  Kifanaroock,  aged  87,  Mr 
Thomas  Gilmore,  merdiant  there.— At  An- 
strather,  in  the  81st  year  of  his  Me,  after 
13  years'  iUncss,  which  he  bore  with  great 
resignation,  Mr  Daniel  ConoHy,  late  trea- 
surer of  Crail,  and  formeriy  a  seijeant  in 
the  28th  re(|iment  of  fooC— 23.  At  Foifrtf^ 
Bailie  David  Adam,  merchant,  aged  86 
years.— 24.  At  Dublin,  in  the  25th  year  of 
ms  1^,  J.  James,  Esq.  son  of  Sir  W. 
James  of  Langley  Hall,  county  of  Berks.— 
25.  In  York,  aged  34,  Henry  Weber,  Esq. 
late  of  Edinburgh,  editor  of  MetricBl  Ro- 
mances and  a  variety  of  other  literary  works. 
—26.  At  his  house.  No  5,  Niodlson  Street, 
Edinbuigh,  Mr  William  Slider,  merchant- 
tailor. — ^At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Gea  Wardlaw, 
surgeon,  R.  N.  in  iSt  32d  year  of  his  age. 
—In  Lincolnshire,  Sir  Thomas  Moncriefle 
of  Moncriefle,  Bart. — At  Dundee,  Mrs 
Agnes  Pinkerton,  wife  of  the  Rev.  Malcolm 
Cdquhoun.— 27.  At  St  Andrews,  in  the 
41st  year  of  his  age,  after  a  severe  and 
tedious  illness,  Mr  Thomas  Paton,  pastor 
of  the  congrmtional  dnirch  there_At 
Stirling,  Dr  Thomas  Rind;  aged  56^— At 
Wdnersh,  in  Surrey,  the  seat  of  Lord 
Grantley,  Gcncnd  the  Honourable  Chapf^ 
Norton,  colonel  of  the  56th  regiment.  Mid 
govemor  of  Charlemont— At  DunUane, 
Miss  Ann  Rob,  daughter  of  the  late  Jdbm 

Rob,  Esq.  8heriff.derk,  Dunblane. At 

Edinburgh,  Captain  Alex.  Grant  Clugstoo^ 
R.  N.— At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Cochraa 
of  the  Royal  Bank. — ^28.  At  Edinbuigh,  in 
the  20th  year  of  his  ue,  Robert  Rifiand, 
son  of  William  RoUand  of  Bumside. — At 
her  mother's  house,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 
Euphemia  Young,  wife  of  John  You*  g, 
Esq.  younger  of  Bellwood,  and  daughter 
of  the  late  Neil  Masvicar,  Esq^At  his 
seat,  HoUydale,  near  Bromley,  Kent,  CoL 
James  Kirkpatrick,  formerly  in  die  Bast 
India  Compaiiy's  service,  aged  80.— At 
Edinbuigh,  Miss  Margaret  Wright,  ddcit 
daughter  of  Dr  Peter  Wright  of  Eiddne 
Phu^e. — On  the  7th,  Frances,  and  oa 
the  29th,  Williamina,  infant  danghten 
of  Mr  Nathaniel  Gow,  2,  Hanover  Street, 
Edinburgh.— 29.  In  Baker  Street,  Pott- 
man  Square,  London,  Lieutenant-generd 
William  St  Leger,  aged  58,  late  of  ^ 
24th  light  dragoons.— SO.  At  Ldtfa  links, 
Mrs  Martha  Cleghom,  spouse  of  Mr  An- 
drew Sceales,  senior,  merthant,  Leith.— 
31.  At  Higham,  Fifeshire,  Mr  Robert 
Walker,  fanner  there.-.— At  Bdinbur)^, 
after  a  few  days*  iflness,  Mrs  Elizabeth 
Budiaium,  aged  32,  wife  of  Mr  P.  G. 
Buchanan,  bookseller,  St  Andrew  Street- 
At  Kirkcaldy,  Matthew  Crawford,  youngest 
son  of  the  late  Hugh  Crawford  of  Brown- 
muir  and  Hillend,  Eso.  writer,  Greenodr. 
—At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Jane  Little  Gilmour, 
youngest  daughter  of  the   late  WiDiam 
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ChaiieB  Litde  Gflnunur,  of  Cnigndnar  and 
LibbertOD.-»-At  Edinbuigh,  Mr  Robert 
Hunter,  brewer. 

,  j^ril  1.  At  the  Nunery,  Leitfa  Walk, 
James  Niven  Sfaanklie,  youngest  son  of  Mr 
J.  Shanklie,  seedsman.  East  Renter  Street, 
Edinbur^L— At  his  house  in  Dean  Street, 
London,  William  Preston,  Esq.  in  the  77th 
jFear  of  his  age,  a  sentleman  who  may  pro- 
periv  be  Aesagnatfa  a  pbneer  in  literature, 
havmg  oondiKted,  through  the  press  of  the 
house  of  Messrs  Strahan,  the  most  celebra- 
ted works  of  the  last  century. — ^At  Edin- 
burghf  Miss  Maigaret  Baird,  eldest  dau^- 
ter  of  Thomas  Walker  Baird,  Esq.  advocate, 
at  the  age  of  17  years. — At  Chester  le  street, 
in  the  county  of  Durham,  at  a  very  advan- 
ced age,  Mrs  Catherine  Oswald,  sister  of  the 
late  Mr  James  Oswald,  the  celebrated  com- 
poser of  Scottish  music.— 2.  At  Hadding- 
ton, Mrs  Susanna  Stewart,  wife  of  Mr  Robt 
Stewart,  there^ — At  Ghu^w,  Claud  Ha- 
milton, Esq.  ooUector  of  his  M^esty's  Cus- 
toms.—3.  At  her  house  in  St  John  Street, 
Edinburgh,  Mrs  Tod,  widow  of  Lt-ooL  C. 
Tod  of  Drybuigh. — Lieut-colonel  Colville, 
m  the  7l8t  year  of  his  a^  commandant  of 
the  Royal  Hibernian  Military  School,  Fhce- 
nix  Park,  Dublin.— 4.  At  Castlehill,  La- 
nark, in  her  85th  year,  Martha  Frendi, 
rise  of  Mr  Thomas  CarmichaeL— At  Lon- 
,  Mrs  Robert  M*Brair,  second  daugh- 
ter of  the  Reverend  Dr  Johnston,  North 
Ldth— At  Fife  Place,  Leith  Walk,  Isabel- 
la, infant  and  only  daughter  of  Robt  Wat- 
son, Esq.  mercfaiant,  Leith..— In  Audley 
Square,  London,  the  Hon.  Gen.  Henry  St 
John,  aged  80,  brother  to  the  late  Viscount 
Bolingbxoke,  and  cobnd  of  the  36th  regi- 
ment, having  been  63  years  in  his  Majes- 
ty's service.— 5.   At  Jedburgh,   Margaret 

.  Neil,  at  the  advanced  age  of  100.  She  re- 
tained her  senses  and  faculties  to  the  last— 
At  the  manse  of  Alves,  the  reverend  Wm 
Macbean,  minister  of  Alves.— Mra  Eliza- 
beth Abemethie,  wife  of  Mr  Patrick  Rid- 
dell,  Craiglockhart — At  Grangehill,  Ayr- 
shire, Robert  Beresford^.the  in&nt  son  of 
R.  Patrick,  Esq.  of  Treame.— At  his  father's 
house,  20,  Dimdas  Street,  Edinburgh,  Jas 
Cdquhoun  Thomson,  student  of  medicine, 
aged  20  years  a  victim  to  typhus  fever, 
om^t  in  the  ardour  of  his  ^rofession.-<kAt 
Ayr,  Daniel  M*Carter,  printer,  son  of 
Mr  David  M*Carter,  pnnter,  there^-^. 
At  Glasgow,  Miss  Eupb.  Watson,  daugh- 
ter of  the  Ute  David  Watson,  Esq.  of  Stob- 
cross.— At  Glasjgow,  John  Roberteon,  Esq. 
bng  a  distinguished  member  of  the  sode^ 
of  Friends*— 7.  At  herbiother*s  house,  Pil- 
rig  Street,  Edinburgh,  Agnes,  youngest 
dn^^ter  of  Mr  WmRhind,  Inverkxrhty. — 
At  InvemesB,  A.  Fraser,  Esq.  merchant. — 
At  Dildawn,  Archibald,  only  son  of  Arch. 
M'Dougald,  Esq.  of  Dildawn.— &  At  his 
house,  Heiiot*s  Bridge,  Mr  John  Pearson, 
merdumt,  Edinbur;^. — 9.  At  Glasgow, 
Maigaret,  sixth  dau^ter  of  the  late  Robert 
Dennistoun,  Esq.— ^f  typhus  fever,  aged 


19,  Patrick,  youngest  son  of  Lieut  Gen 
Sinclair  of  Lybster. — At  London,  James 
Lawson,  Esi|.  F.  R.  S.  director  of  the  ma- 
ehinery  of  his  Majesty's  mint  He  was  a 
son  of  the  late  reverend  Archibald  Lawson, 
minister  of  Kirkmahoe.— At  Edinburgh, 
Miss  Helen  Renny,  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Renny,  Esq.  of  Bonowfield,  For- 
Ikrshire.— 10.  At  Bonninston  Park,  James 
Paterson,  jun.  Esq.  merchant,  Leith. — At 
North  Berwick,  Mr  James  Dickson,  student 
of  divinity,  ^a  native  of  Cadaverock,  near 
Dumfries.- At  Arbroadi,  after  a  long  and 
severe  illness,  Mr  Alexander  Hay,  young- 
est son  of  the  late  Alexander  Hay,  Esq.  ot 
Letham,  in  the  15th  year  of  his  age.— At 
Glasgow,  Mrs  Elizabeth  Gihnour,  widow 
of  Hugh  Morton,  Esq.  of  Greenbank-— 
Aged  90,  Henry  Duncombe,  Esq.  of  Cop- 
grove,  near  Knaresboroug^,  many  vears  re- 
presentative of  the  county  of  York— llie 
Rev.  James  Oliphant,  minister  of  Dum- 
barton, in  the  84th  year  of  his  age. — 11. 
At  Morton  Bank,  John  Thomson,  Esq. 
aged  77.— At  Glasgow,  Mary,  third  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Captain  John  Goldie,  Ayr.— > 
At  her  house,  51,  Fountain  Bridge,  Miss 
Catharine  Wardrobe,  daughter  of  the  late 
David  Wardrobe,  Esq.  surgeon  in  Edin- 
burgh.— At  the  manse  of  Wemyss,  the  Re- 
verend Geoige  Gibb,  minister  of  that  pa- 
rish, in  the  68th  year  of  his  age  and  3idi 
of  his  ministiy.— 12.  At  Gask  House,  Miss 
Tarleton,  daughter  of  General  Sir  Banastre 
Tarleton,  Bart — Mr  James  Gardner,  apo- 
thecary, George  Street,  Edinburgh.— 13>.  At 
Dundee,  Mrs  Margaret  G.  Young,  spouse 
to  Mr  David  Cobb,  writer  there.— At  Pais- 
ley,  Mr  Peter  Lyall,  aged  37,  much  re- 
gretted.—At  Castlebams,  Mr  Richard  Por- 
teous,  Lochrin  Distillery. — At  the  Grove, 
Fountain  Bridge,  Andrew  Bell  Bonar,  se- 
cond son  of  the  late  Thomson  Bonar,  Esq* 
merchant  in  Edinbm;g^— At  her  house. 
New  Street,  Canongate,  Miss  ElizabeA 
Spence. — 14  At  her  house,  Leith  Walk, 
Mrs  Ann  Ogilvy,  relict  of  Mr  David  Ste- 
venson, shipmaster,  Lexth^— 15.  At  Edin- 
burgh, Miss  Mary  Ann  Hay,  youngest 
daiJ^ter  of  the  late  Lewis  Hay,  Esq.  bank- 
er in  Edinburgh.— At  Netherbyres,  Miss 
Elizabeth  Crow,  daughter  of  the  deceased 
William  Ciow,  Esq.  of  Netherbyres.— At 
St  James's  Square,  Edinburgh,  Mr  John 
Muir,  merchant.— At  Edinbuigh,  Miss 
Elizabeth  M.  Ross,  daughter  of  the  late 
Lord  Ankerville.— 18.  Of  a  water  in  the 
head,  Thomas,  third  and  only  son  of  Mr 
Smith,  tailor.  College  Street,  aged  ten 
yean  and  seven  months — 18.  At  Edin- 
buigh, Miss  Watson,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Dr  Watson,  principal  of  the  United 
College  of  St  Andrews — At  Edinbuigh,  in 
the  19th  year  of  his  age,  Mr  Robert  C 
Forbes,  second  son  of  the  late  Duncan  For- 
bes, Esq.  general  examiner  of  excise^— 20. 
At  Buccleuch  Place,  Mrs  May  Clark,  re- 
lia  of  William  Thomson,  Esq.  of  the  Island 
of  St  Kitt's.— At  Edinburgh,  at  an  advan- 
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€0d  Age,  MvB  Pendope  Watt,  idkt  of  Mr 
D.  CampbeD,  tuigeon  in  Fort  WUlijun.-« 
81.  At  the  Vice  R^al  l^«^  Hicmtt  Park, 
DDbliB,  the  HonooiBble  Waller  Chetwjrn 
Talbot,  aon  of  their  Rxodkodea  the  Lord 
Lieatenant  and  CoimteH  of  Talbot,  in  the 
6th  year  of  his  age.— At  Ridimond,  Surrej, 
Captain  Edward  Cummin^,  fonneriy  of  the 
Honourable  the  Baat  India  Company's  ser* 
vice,  and  brother  to  the  late  Sir  A.  P.  Ciim. 
ming  Gordon  of  Altyxe,  Bart— In  Bolton 
Street,  London,  Harriet  Elizabeth,  only 
ahOdof  Chariea  M* Vicar,  Esq— At  Edin- 
buigh,  Mfs  Margaret  Duncan,  wile  of  Mr 
Campbdl  Gemble,  perfumer,  Geoige  Street. 
—22.  At  MuiifaaU,  Mr  James  BUkIc,  far- 
mer.—At  Soudifod,  John  Stenhouse,  Esq. 
younger  of  Southfbd. — ^23.  In  the  Old  As- 
sembly Close,  Bdinbur^,  Mrs  Isobel  Tay- 
lor, aged  105.  She  was  bom  in  the  pariah 
of  CrieflT,  county  of  Perth,  on  the  4«h  of 

^f   March  1713,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 

*  Her  memoir  remained  nearly  unimpaired, 
and  she  would  convene  on  the  events  of  100 
yean  ainee  with  surprising  coiTettness.^. 
Her  hearing  and  sight  were  good  lo  thelast 
day  of  her  life,  aiM  her  recollection  con- 
tinued till  within  an  hourof  herdeath.^-At 
Rdinbur^,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Mr  James 
Bumess,  writer. — In  his  8th  year,  William, 
non  of  Dr  Beilby,  George  Street— 24.  At 
Wesdield,  near  Cupar  Fife,  Henry  Walker, 
Esq.  of  PittencrieC— ^25.  At  Edinburgh, 
Mr  Andrew  BeD,  late  fnmer  at  HiUhead, 
county  of  Edinburgh,  aged  78.  This  gen- 
tleman was  one  of  the  few  survivon  who 
fought  under  the  bannen  of  the  85th,  or 
Edmbingh  regiment  of  foot,  at  the  battle 
of  Minden,  where  six  battafions  of  Britidi 
troops,  and  two  of  Hanoverians,  beat  15,000 
French.^At  Surinam,  Robert,  fourth  son 
of  the  late  Mr  Robert  Ramsay,  writer, 
Dumfries.  Having  occasion  to  go  on  board 
a  merchant  ship  lymg  in  the  river  tliere,  he 
fdl  from  an  open  boat  and  unfbrtunately 
perished— 26.  At  Balcanras,  Mn  Ann  Mur- 
ray Keith,  daughter  of  the  deceased  Robert 
Keith,  Esq.  sometime  his  Maje8ty*s  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipotentiary 
at  the  court  of  Russia.— 27.  At  Edinburgh, 
Mr  Jonathan  Pew,  late  farmer  at  Drylaw. 
—29.  At  Hawthorn  Bank,  Selkirk,  Mn 
Wilhdmina  Anderson,  wife  of  Mr  John 
Anderson. 

Latelff-^At  Ddnics,  near  Nairn,  in  the 
104ch  vear  of  his  age,  John  Rcid,  supposed 
to  be  the  oldest  solduer  in  his  Majesty's  do- 
mmions,  having  entered  the  service  in  the 
2d  battafion  of  the  royal  Soots,  85  yean 
ago.  His  first  encounter  with  the  enemy 
was  in  1743,  at  Detdngen,  where  the  Bri- 
riah,  under  the  command  of  that  gallant  and 
true  Seotsman,  the  Karl  of  Stair,  defeated 
the  French  with  immense  slaughter.  In 
1745  he  fought  at  Fontenoy.  In  1746  he 
fought  with  his  regiment  at  CuBoden.  In 
1749  he  was  one  of  the  stonning  party  at 


the  murdcKius  enoounter  at  Waal  in  Hol- 
land, where  his  reghnent  was  nearly  annir 
hihued.  His  hut  appearance  on  the  field  of 
honour  was  in  1759,  on  tfie  heights  of  A- 
braham,  where  the  hnmoital  Wo&e  breadi- 
ed  his  mighty  soul  m  the  arms  of  victory. 
His  strength  was  such,  considering  his  great 
age,  that  he  scaiveiy  passed  »  day  wiSoat 
walking  three  or  four  miles;  and,  to  the 
day  of  his  deadi,  was  able,  without  the  ud 
ofghases,  to  read  his  BiUe,  whidi  afforded 
him  exqtdsite  delist  thxoo^  a  long  course 
of  years. — At  London,  Licut-genoal  Sir 
A.  Gladstanes.-— At  Penzance,  theCounteas 
of  BeDamont,  dauriiter  of  James,  Duke  of 
Ldnster. — At  Msdeira,  the  Hon.  John 
Perceval,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Arden.— At 
Upper  Canada,  Captam  Su*  Robert  HaO, 
K.  C  B.  oommander-in.chief  of  his  Majes- 

a naval  forces  on  that  station. — At  Lon- 
Mr  HiB  Darley,  a  gentlanan  wdl 
kaown  in  the  sporting  worl£  He  was  kiU- 
ed  in  the  Haymarket,  by  a  horse  in  a  break 
taUng  finght.— In  Charterhouse  Square, 
London,  Mn  Tait,  wife  of  Mr  William 
Tait  of  St  Ptail*s  Church  Yard,  and  daugh- 
ttr  of  Dr  John  Hunter,  Profeswii  of  Hu- 
manity in  the  Univenity  of  St  Andrews.— 
At  Ladyfidd  PUoe,  Edinbursh,  aged  19, 
Margaret,  second  daughter  of  Alexander 
FeigusBon,  Esq.  of  Baledmund.— At  Rhins- 
dale,  Andrew  Aitchison,  Esq.  fbrmeriy  sur- 
ynjm  of  taxes,  and  kte  deik  to  the  com- 
miasioncn  of  property  tax,  Lanarkshire.^ 
At  planish  Town,  Jamaica,  David,  son  of 
the  late  Robert  MiUigan,  Esq.  of  Rosslyn, 
—At  New  York,  Archibald  Bruce,  M.  D. 
Professor  of  Mineralogy  in  the  Medical  In- 
stitution of  that  dtr. — At  Dumfries,  Wm 
Babmgttm,  D.  D.  m  the  70th  year  of  his 
age;— At  Limehouse,  John  Macgeorge,  Esq. 
captain  in  the  royal  navy.  His  death  was 
occasioned  bv  a  fall  consequent  u^  a  pa^ 
ralytic  affoction,  brought  on  by  his  length 
of  services  m  the  West  Indies.  He  served 
at  the  reductkm  of  the  West  India  Idands, 
and  commanded  his  Majesty's  ship  Wel- 
lington, at  the  surrender  of  Guadaloupe.— 
At  Peterhead,  Ae  Reverend  Dr  Geo.  Moir, 
55  yean  minister  of  that  parish.— The  Rev. 
James  M'Aulev,  minister  of  the  seceding 
congregation  of  Castleblaney,  aged  80.  He 
had  been  minister  of  that  congregation  5S 
years. — At  his  house  in  Katharine  Street, 
Bdinbuij^,  Mr  John  Grant,  aged  83.— At 
Dublin,  Sir  R.  Musgrave,  Bart.  ooDeclor  of 
excise  m  thejport  of  Dublm,  author  of  the 

History  of  the  Irish  RebdUon,  Ac ^At 

Aberdeen,  the  Rev.  Adam  Annand,  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  St  John's  Chapd.— At 
Seaforth  House,  near  Arbroath,  James  Ar- 
rott,  Esq.  of  Edinburgh,  surgeon,   R.  N. 

aged  76 At  Keith,   Miss  Grant,  eldest 

daughter  of  the  late  John  Grant  of  Gallovic^ 
Esq. — At  Maopetton  House,  Miss  Grant, 
d^jhter  of  John  Fimnds  Graht,  Esq.  late 
of  £e  isbnd  of  St  Vinoent 
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•MS&TATION«  OV  THE  WAITINGS  OF 

oxomax  bucbanav. 

It  is  very&x  ftom  being  our  intention 
to  enter  npon  any  thing  like  a  fonoal 
Lunentalion  orer  the  decay  of  daaucal 
learning  in  Scotland.  And  yet  we  aie 
penuadedthat^  to  an  enlightened  Ger- 
man, Italian^  or  Kngliahman^  it  most 
appear  an  almost  inexplicable  anomaly 
in  the  oonatitation  and  appearance  of 
sacb  a  oomitry  aa  oai%  that  those  an- 
tfaon  whose  works*  in  every  other  part 
of  dviliied  Europe,  are  venerated  and 
studied  as  the  best  fountains  of  philo^ 
sophyj  and  the  only  perfect  models  of 
taste,  should  l)e  almost  entirdy  over- 
looked among  a  people  whose  habits 
and  converMttion  are  tinged,  to  an 
daewhere  unequalled  d^^ree,  with  the 
q^t  of  literature.  The  truth  is,  that 
we  bdieve  the  unparallded  division 
of  education  among  all  classes  of  our 
cooBtrymen,  however  it  may  be  en- 
isled to  our  gratitude  for  having  ele- 
vated and  ennobled  the  spuits  of  our 
nessanta  and  artisans,  has,  neverthe>* 
len,  been  the  means,  in  no  inconsider* 
aUe  degree,  of  degrading  the  Utex^ 
habits  of  those  among  us,  whose  busi- 
ness and  ambition  it  is  to  be  not  only 
the  snioecta,  but  the  instruments,  tf 
cultivation.  When  all  men  read,  aui- 
thon  soon  find  it  to  be  their  best  poli^ 
ey  to  write  Sn  all  men.  Tliose  ele- 
gancies of  alluaion  and  of  expreasion, 
and  those  labours  of  patient  resesrcb, 
whose  merits  can  be  estimated  by  a 
very  &m  only  among  any  people,  an 
gradually  dxopt ;  andmodea  of  ezdte- 
ment,  whoae  sdnuilus  is  of  a  more 
univMsl  application,  oome  very  na- 
turally to  be  adf^ted  in  their  stead. 
'Hhe  tone  of  litcsrature  becomes  every 
day  more  vulgar  (we  do  not  use  too 


woid  entirdyin  its  primary  sense) ; 
its  professors  seek  and  obtain  popn^ 
knty  by  sacrificing  after  the  exampk 
of  some  other  privileged  orders,  not  a 
few  of  the  moat  imposing,  and  tben> 
fore  most  obnoxious,  of  their  distino- 
tions.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
this  method  of  prooeedii^  be,  upon 
the  whole,  dther  a  wise  or  a  just  one. 
It  may  tlurow  a  deal  of  ready  money 
into  the  hands  of  the  present  incum- 
bents; but  does  it  not  very  maniiestly 
tend  to  maim  and  enfbenle  the  vop 
sources  of  dieir  successon?  Nay,  a 
donocratic  government  ia  the  moat 
thankless  of  all  masters ;  and  may  peiw 
haps  repay  only  with  contempt  or  ex- 
ile, those  who  have  sacrificed  the  most, 
in  order  to  purchase  its  cspridous  and 
transitory  mour. 

The  mst  race  of  authors  who  adopt 
this  mode  of  courting  popular  applausL 
although  they  may,  bwa  Jide,  wish 
and  endeavour  to  foUow  it  to  its  ^lU 
extent,  are  seldom  able  to  do  so.  The 
jiabits  and  prqudices  of  their  earlier 
views  and  opinions  ding  to  them,  and 
&tter  them,  in  spite  of  oil  their  effiuts 
to  discard  them. 

Quo  aandsitimbu^.^cepeQi^scxvalnt  odorsD), 
TesladhL 

A  oertain  tiqge  and  flavour  adheses, 
and  betrays  the  old  liquor  in  the  midst 
^  aU  the  drugs  and  adulterations  to 
which  its  reoeotade  has  been  expoa- 
ed«  Bendes,  those  who  set  the  dan- 
gerous exsmple  sre  sometimes  not  un- 
wlOing  that  their  fbOowers  dionMgo 
'tetibar  thsB  themadv^es:  or,  it  may 
be,  do  not  scruple  privately  to  tdce  the 
advantf^of  dd  guides  and  steppiug- 
stones,  which  they  affect  to  consider 
asufldesB,  and  advise  their  pupila  ut- 
terly to  despise.  We  strongly  suspect 
Jthat  somewhat  of  this  fcindlMi  oocur- 
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red  in  Sootland.  No  man  has  done 
more  by  the  tone  of  his  writings  to 
discourage  dasdcal  leaminff,  and  eru- 
dition as  it  is  caUedy  than  David 
Hume ;  and  yet  we  think  it  would  be 
difficult  to  point  out  any  Knglish  au- 
thor, whose  works^  above  all  in  respect 
to  language,  bear  stronger  marks  of  a 
mind  unbued  and  penetrated  with  the 
Teryspirit  of  antiquity.*  The  authors 
of  die  next  age  nave  had  no  occasion 
for  so  much  duplicity.  Their  contempt 
of  Greek  and  Latin  rests  not  upon  po- 
lic]|r>  but  on  the  more  stable  foundation 
of  ignorance. — It  is  fair,  however,  to 
say  one  word  in  l^p^  to  the  Edin- 
burgh Review.  The  greater  part  of 
these  ingenious  Journalists,  in  addi- 
tion to  being  the  perpetual  enemies  of 
the  government  and  religion  of  their 
country,  have  waged  a  warfare,  equal- 
ly inveterate  and  equally  insidious,  a- 
gainst  the  old  supremacy  and  worship 
of  the  classics.  A  fow  excellent  papers 
on  classical  criticism  have  been  nir- 
nished  to  them  bv  some  of  the  best 
English  scholars ;  out  these  are  tech- 
nics, so  to  speak,  in  appearance,  and 
their  influence,  whatever  it  might 
otherwise  have  been,  has  been  neutral- 
ized or  annihilated  by  the  gross  and 
blxmdmng  u;norance  of  other  articles, 
but  most  of  all,  by  the  general  tone 
and  character  of  the  wori[  in  whidi 
they  were  inserted.— -But  we  introduc- 
ed the  subject  in  order  to  pay  a  com- 
pliment;— we  shall  do  so,  without, 
we  hope,  incurring  any  suspicion  either 
of  paitiality  or  of  flattery.  Mr  Jeffrey, 
we  venture  to  assert,  belongs,  in  this 
matter,  to  the  dass  of  his  predecessors 
rather  than  to  that  of  his  contempora- 
ries. His  papers  have,  even  when  he 
aflfects  to  dende  scholarship,  a  scholar- 
like air  about  them,  whicn  it  is  im- 
possible to  mistake.  He  is  in  many 
respects  a  wiser  mm'  than  he  wifihes 
to  seem.  After  all  his  abuse  of  the 
Lake  Poets,  it  turns  out  that  his  fa^ 
Tourite  pocket-companion  is  the  '*  Ly- 
rical Ballads;"  and  we  are  satisfied, 
from  internal  eridence,  that  he  has,  in 

*  We  have  heaid,  we  catmot  TCOoDaet 
whmtf  cat  upon  what  sort  of  aailfaoii^,  that 
aina^  Burners  booki  then  was  Ibun^  after 
his  doufa.  a  croy  of  llunnas  Aquiiias,  com- 
pletdy  coverea  with  the  mazki  of  patient 
study.  How  much  greater  must  have  been 
the  labour  he  bestowed  on  those  great  mat- 
ters of  ancient  wisdom,  whose  works  he 
oomnonly  affected  to  talk  of  88  if  they  wen 
scaioely  worthy  of  bciog  read. 
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like  manner,  bestowed  more  time  on 
the  study  of  the  dassics  than  is  con- 
fessed by  himself,  or  suspected  by  the 
greater  part  of  his  admirers.  A  com- 
plete disguise  is  a  matter  of  verv  great 
difficultv.  We  discover  thedassical 
touch  of  Mr  Je£&ey  amidst  the  rude 
daubings  of  his  disciples,  as  we  should 
a  gentleman  clothed  in  a  waggoner's 
mck,  among  a  whole  bam  of  g^uine 
rosticB.  A  single  look,  or  gesture,  or 
tone,  is  sufficient  in  the  one  case,  and 
a  single  parenthesis,  nay,  a  smgk 
word,  may  fiimish  evidence  equally 
conrincing  in  the  other. 

The  rident  national  partiality  of  the 
Scots,  unlike  most  of  their  alleged  pe- 
culiarities, is  confessed  by  themselves, 
almost  as  much  as  it  is  derided  by  their 
neighbours.  The  Soots  authors  have, 
in  general,  been  under  no  inconsider- 
able obligations  to  this  propensity  of 
their  countrymen.  Their  fimie  nas 
generally  b^un,  as  it  ought  to  have 
done,  at  home ;  and  their  works  have 
gone  forth  among  straii^;er8,  backed  by 
the  zealous  commendations  of  a  multi- 
tude of  admirers  at  home.  If,  in  ma- 
ny instances,  the  voice  of  domestic 
praise  has  died  into  a  faint  expiring 
echo  abroad,  the  misfortune  of  the  au- 
thor has  been  caused  by  himself,  not 
bv  his  countrymen ;  nor  are  these  ea- 
sily to  be  shaken  from  the  fovourabie 
opinion  they  have  once  formed,  even 
although  they  see  that  the  critics  of 
most  other  countries  are  obstinate  in 
refusing  to  second  thehr  appUuses. 
We  know  of  one  great  Scots  author 
only,  whose  writincs  are  neglected  by 
his  countrymen,  wnile  they  are  studi- 
ed and  admired  by  the  literati  of  every 
other  district  of  Europe.  There  neem 
no  other  proof  to  a  foreign  sdiokr  of 
the  shameful  extent  to  wnich  our  aver- 
sion fbr  classical  learning  is  carried, 
than  the  simple  flict,  that  we,  a  people 
devoted  to  hterature,  and  filled  with 
pr^udices  eminently  and  yehementiy 
national,  neglect  one  of  the  greatest, 
and  withal,  one  of  the  moat  national 
authors  our  country  has  eyer  produced, 
fbr  no  other  reason  thim  because  bis 
works  are  written  in  Latin. 

If  any  time  shall  ever  again  appeu*^ 
when  poets  and  historians  shall  be  in 
danger  of  foiling  into  a  fitthion  of 
composing  in  a  dead  or  fbreign  lan- 
piage,  the  most  eflbctaal  of  all  wani- 
mgs  will  be  that  which  is  addressed  to 
their  vanity.  By  thoae  who  have  any 
of  the  noDlest  ambition  with  which 
great  authors  are  animated— the  ambi« 
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taon  of  baQding  for  themaelTes  a  last- 
ing place  in  the  bosoms  and  afiecdons 
of  their  oountrymen, — that  vmoe  shall 
not  be  listened  to  in  vain^  which  shall 
bid  them  remanber  the  &te  of  Gsoroe 
Buchanan.  In  genius,  as  in  kn- 
goage,  he  is  beyond  all  compsrison  the 
nrst  of  die  modem  writers  of  Latin. 
Scotland  has  never  produced  any  man 
who  is  worthy  of  being  dassecf  with 
him;  so  exquisite  are  his  talents, 
singly,  so  matchless  in  their  union. 
Yet  what  influence  does  he  exert  over 
the  w^iffda  of  his  countrymen  r  A  nw 
of  his  trsnslations  of  the  Fsahns  are 
read  by  our  sdiod-boys,  befbre  they 
are  capable  of  comprehending  theur 
beauties;  in  the  belief  of  oar  vulgar, 
he,  the  grave  and  dignified  patriot,  the 
counsellor,  and  instructor,  and  terror 
of  kings,  is  d^praded  to  a  mimic  and  a 
oonri-wffbon  y  his  works  sre  resd  and 
pndsed  by  a  few  secluded  scholars, 
chiefly,  we  verily  believe,  because  they 
are  rod  and  praised  by  no  one  else. 
But  in  regard  to  all  active  influence 
over  the  souls  and  tastes  of  his  coun- 
trymen, Geoige  Buchansn  has,  in 
truth,  scarcely  any  existence  at  all,  or 
is  at  least,  beyond  all  calculation,  the 
infiaior  even  of  an  Allan  Ramsay  or  a 
Bums.  His  name,  indeed,  is  a  great 
name  among  us.  Sndi  genius  has  not 
breathed  in  our  land,  widiout  leaving 
behind  a  fidnt  majestic  shadow  to 
haunt  the  spot  where  it  hath  been. 
We  know  that  we  have  reason  to  be 
proud  diat  Buchanan  was  our  coun- 
tryman. We  talk  of  him,  we  extcd 
him  ;  we  are  ddJghted  to  hear  an  Ita* 
lian  or  a  Gcnnan  scholar  oonftss  his 
superiority  to  Vida,  Sannasar,  Can- 
mir,  or  Balde.  His  glory  resembles 
that  of  some  gigantic  hero  of  the  elder 
tune,  some  Bruce,  or  Keith,  or  Doug- 
las, at  whose  name  our  hearts  leap  up 
within  us,  although  we  have  scarcdy 
any  leoord  or  precise  knowledge  of 
thooe  deeds  whidi  have  linked  this 
mysterious  grandeur  to  an  empty 
sound.  There  is  something  very  nooie 
in  ibis  privilege  of  genius,  in  whose 
virtue  even  the  ignorant  are  made  to 
pay  homage  to  its  possessors.  But 
those  who  are  reaUy  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  Buchanan,  will  not  easily 
rest  satisfied  with  such  homage  as  this. 
They  wHl  wish  others  to  partake  in 
the  same  ei\ioyment8  which  nave  been 
imparted  to  themselves;  they  will 
strive  to  make  their  fiivourite  better 
known;  and  they  will  be  confident. 
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that  in  so  doing,  ihey  run  no  risk  of 
lessening  his  reputation.  For  if  it  be 
very  true  in  the  general,  that  ''inti- 
macy diminisheth  reverence,"  that  hu- 
miliating maxim  has  no  application, 
either  to  the  person,  or  the  writings, 
of  such  men  as  Buchanan. 

For  ourselves,  we  sre  well  aware, 
that  to  many  of  our  well-educated 
readers  beyond  the  Tweed,  there  may 
appear  to  be  somediing  almost  lu- 
dicrous in  writing,  at  this  time  of 
day,  either  a  critique,  or  an  eu- 
logium  upon  such  a  writer  as  this. 
We  womd  it  were  so.  But  if  our 
ftiends  recollect  the  one  solitsry  fact, 
that  no  tolerable  edition  of  Buchanan's 
Worls  has  ever  been  published  in  this 
island,  exorot  a  huge  unmanageable 
one  in  fidio,*  more  than  a  century  ago, 
our  opinion,  as  to  the  neglect  in  which 
these  writings  are  held,  csn  scarcely, 
we  imagine,  appear  to  be  destitute  of 
foundation ;  and  if  it  be  oonvct,  we 
are  sure  none  of  them  will  disapprove 
of  the  motives  which  have  induced  us 
to  csU  the  attention  of  our' readers  to 
Buchanan,  even  although  they  should 
wish,  as  they  may  well  do,  that  the 
business  had  iUlen  into  better  hands. 

Buchanan's  first  and  greatest  cha- 
racter is  that  of  a  Poet.  His  prose 
works  were  the  occupation  of  his  de- 
dining  vears,  and  are  the  monu- 
ments of  his  practical  wisdom.  But 
the  fire  of  his  youthftd  genius  ex- 
panded itself  entirely  in  verse ;  it  was 
the  fiiult  of  the  age,  and  it  has  been 
the  misfi)rtune  of  our  country,  that 
his  verse  was  Latm.  There  is  no  oc- 
casion finr  repeating  the  common-place 
and  unanswerable  arguments  agsinst 
writing  poetry  in  any  other  language 
than  that  which  has  been  taught  m 
childhood.  Every  one  must  admit, 
that  had  the  language  of  Scotland  been 
in  a  state  fit  mr  tne  higher  sorts  of 

rtry,  Buchanan  would  luivedonevery 
to  make  use  of  any  other  than 
his  mother-tongue,  we  must  take 
things  as  they  are ; — ^we  must  examine 
his  productions,  and  judge  of  them 
by  the  eternal  rules  of  beauty ;— we 
must  compare  him  with  those  who 

*  Thisis  the  edition  of  Ruddtmaii,Bd]n- 
buzgh,  1715.  It  forms  the jnoond-vork  of 
the  greatly  simerior  one,  by  Peter  Buiiiuuiii» 
in  quartOb  "Aieie  are  Uie  only  two  editions 
of  the  Open  of  Buchanan.  The  one  is 
domsy  and  inconvenient ;  the  other  sddom 
10  be  met  with,  and  veiy  dear. 
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faffve  used  aiiiiilar  instrumeiitB  in  si-  only  one  among  thdr  mm W  who  Iim 
milv  ntnations  >-4re  nuut  reflect  oyeroome  the  neoenuT  JJifPffiltift  of 
what  yrfst  his  diflScoltieB^  in  order  lbs  okualion.  Bot  he  bos  eicelled  all 
that  we  may  estimate  the  roeiiu  of  his  Aia  brethren  in  the  aplendovr  as  well 
sncoess.  ^  as  in  the  varietj  or  his  triumplia. 

The  world  has  seen  seveial  examples  Not  astiafied  with  mastering  the  mil^ 
of  foreign  hmgnages  bein^  acquired,  colties  of  any  one  mode  or  amiMb- 
e?en  in  such  porfedion  as  is  icquisite    tkm»  he  has  gnppUwidi  those  cCaB^ 

and  in  aJlhas  he  been  snooessfh' 


for  the  purposes  of  poetical  CQinposi< 

tioQ^ — mssterad  and  swayed  to  all  ap- 

nesranoe   as   thoroughly   as   if   tne 

thoughts  and  the  words  had  grown  up 

tc^jether  in  the  familiarity  of  the  same    with  «qval  esse^  the  csrdess  gmoe  of 

bosom.  With  adfad  languay  thediffi-    €atuUusy--4fae  lyiic  ardoun  of  Ho- 


snooessfhl.  In 
odep  epignm^  elegy^  satire^  and  didafr- 
Uc^  he  has  riwOled  the  first  fiivonritcB 
of  the  Roman  Muse.*    He  assume^. 


c&lty  is  infinitely  greater^  and  the  aoqol^ 
sition infinitely mocersre.  Itisinaeed 
the  hi^h  prerogative  of  the  language 
of  cuhiya&d  men,  to  survive  even  the 
ruin  of  those  that  fiwhioned  it^  and 
bear  down  to  posterity  the  image  and 


raee,— the  aootluB^  tendemeBS  of  Ti- 
bttUusy— the  anhhme  indignsHoD  of 
Jttvensli— and  the  j^losophie  majes- 
ty of  Lucretius.  To  those  who  are 
strangers  to  Budianan,  these  pnisea 
of  a  modem  Latinist  cannot  fail  to 
fflory  of  refinement  and  wisdom  that    anpear  hyperbolioBl  and  absurd.    How 

^ »*  •-  ^^"■'  '^-''    tne  thing  was  done,  it  is  indeed  8c&roe>i 

Iv  possible  to  imagine ;  it  is  aufficie&t 
ror  us  to  know  and  fed  that  it  is  ao. 

Buchanan  is  distinguished  from  al- 
most all  his  rivals  by  the  boldness  with 
which,  he  inftised  into  the  ah^e  of 
Roman  verse,  the  richest  of  those  el^ 
ments  wluch  are  furnished  to  a  mo- 
dem poet  by  religious  feelings  and  na- 
tional rseolleetbns*  His  best  poems 
are  those  which  he  has  written  eitocrin 
the  spirit  of  a  Seotaroan  or  of  a  Ghiis- 
tian.  He  stands  at  an  immeasmahfe 
distance  above  those  scores  of  Gennan 
and  Italian  poets,  who  scorned  all  mo- 
dem affiurs,  and  even  the  sanctities  of 
the  true  religion,  ss  unworthy  of  heiiur 
adorned  by  their  el^^snt  muse,  ana 
rickened  the  world  wuh  their  endless 
repetitions  of  the  metamorphoaes  and 
persimifieatiotts  of  the  classical  mythiH 
lognr.  He  knew  wherein  trae  poetry 
and  true  ftding  consist,  and  he  drew 
Isrgely  upon  the  tressnres  which  he 
had  discoverad.  But  fiar  the  eutenoe 
of  the  ParsphrsBe  of  the  Pftafans,  and 
the  lines  on  the  death  of  Calvin,  we 
doubt  whether  any  one  would  have  be- 
lieved it  posHble  to  dothe,  in  a  fimn 
of  the  moat  per&ct  dasi^  parity, 
idess  so  utterly  unknown  to  Uie  temF- 
crs,  and  maaters  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guage, aa  thoae  which  Buchanan  had 
gaUtered  ftom  the  study  and  the  fbel- 
mg  of  Christianity. 

*  Eonmi  nemo  est  coi  iocbi  qood  audi* 
aiUDio  eoQtigcsit  ut  is  ijoovis  cuuuiunn  ge> 


bave  passed  away.  It  is  thus  that 
mind  asserts  its  immortality ;  it  re- 
ftues  to  be  embodied  in  matoials  thst 
are  less  than  impeiidiable.  But  how 
shall  the  vigour  which  moves  in  the 
nerves  and  veins  of  the  living  speech, 
be  found  to  animate  even  Uie  most 
skilful  of  after  imitations?  The  coun- 
terfeit may  be  exquisite,  the  features 
may  be  beaudfUl,  but  does  not  even 
theur  beauty  betray  the  coldness  and 
stifibesB  of  death?  Every  living  lan- 
guage is  in  60  fiur  fre^-it  may  receive 
new  oombinations^it  may  even  sanc- 
tion the  privilege  of  creation.  With- 
out diis,  how  shall  genius  hsve  that 
liberty  winch  is  its  birthright?  Shall 
that  which  is  by  nature  nree  as  air, 
be  straitened  and  coofied  up  within 
the  walls  even  of  a  magnificent  prison  ? 
How  shall  the  rod  of  the  magician 
work  its  wonders  in  a  fettered  hand  ? 
Can  any  man  breathe  the  spirit  of  life 
and  energy  into  a  cold  and  artifidsl 
mass  ?  Of  all  the  modem  poets  who 
have  written  in  Latin,  is  there  one  who 
has  stamped  upon  hiiB  verses  the  im- 
press of  genius  rioting  in  its  strength, 
— ^the  symbol  of  uncontrolled  might, 
— *the  mil  m^esty  of  freedom?  If 
such  an  one  there  be,  who  shall  de- 
serve, so  weD,  the  name  of  a  Pmm^ 
theus, — the  rival  of  creators,— the 
oonqueror  of  bondage  ? — To  those  who 
doubt  the  power  of  genius  to  overcome 
even  these  difficulties,  and  atehicve 
^nthese  triumphs,  we  must  address 
\  «niy  one  word — esad  Buchanan. 
V  Jne  is  by  no  means  the  only  man  of 


nore  fummutn  obtiawet: 
^  _  _  _  xrikuds  ( 

todem  Latin  poets ;  neither  is  he  the    vooat,'*  &6--4BGiofPiirs. 


■high  and  powerful  genius  amo^g  the 
Iniode] 
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We  shallqttoce  the  beginning  of  the    on  its  dramutanees  of  yemal  joy.' 


Colwni  Bpicedhan. 

"  Si  quia  erit  nullos  nipcreiae  a  funere  1 

Qui  patet,  aut  si  forte  patet,  tie  vivit  ut  Or- 

cnm 
Spertt,  &  •toUM  I  _ 
li  merito  nui  &t«  flart,  «i»  fiineni  _ 
YifOB,  ft.  ad  caros  IdctoiD  tranflnittit  amicai. 
At  aaa,  iiifitia  ifmaqium  oa  laMa  anieis 
Ante  dieiBr  ma^ab  qaamvia  mvidanl  auaa 
Mon,  te  fiere  ncAn»  Calfine*  ft  ftMamTaac 
Ludibrio  pompai,  &  miicna  oocnaaqueidit. 
Liber  f«i»n  curist  tenena  &  pondeaa  molis, 
Afltia  tenea;  pioyiuaque  Deo,  qpaa  mente 

ooilebas,  , 

KiuicfTueria,piuoc[ue  Yidea  in  lumine  porum 
Lumen,  ft  inftnl  latiatufl  Numinis  bauatu, 
Ezuii  cMiMBi  ataa  aoUfiiiCndiae  ficuB  s 
Quam  naqoe  d^jidont  hiecw»  nee  taiUit  iMni 
EbiiaUetitia  9aa»  eaanaBaanife  tincHres, 
QiuBq[iie  ammo  oAuidlliiioiW  eootagia  eof- 


Hanc  ego  ifom  mm  te  hix  aunit  i 
Kalalcm  juie  aj^eHam,  qua  nnjhia  in  aatn 
In  patriam  xcnaaa,  ft  poafc  Mdia  dnri 
EzuiTm^iia  Jam  mena  aeeum  aecunda, 
FoctiuuB  impefio  mijor,  primoidia  longs 
IngicJKcur  nts.  NameeapereorpoEiaaitaa 
Qoom  anbSt  animiia,  pigrofcgetaCque  tno^ 

IFCtqiK 

Hoibemiit  tafitqoe  agikm  per  membn 


▼igotem* 

Nee qnicqaam'aat lutes  nin  poftnaftbiiGa 
flic  animi  Deoa  est  aoimua,  quo  at  eaiet,  atiia 


In  this  ode^  however,  the  etrcam- 
Bteaees  which  the  poet  baa  wlccted  are 
of  a  kin4  whichj  tone,  appear  inex- 
prwdbiy  aobUmej  and  dktiagiiuh  tho 
poem  itaelf  bv  a  degree  and  charaeter 
of  grandeur  which  I  have  ieldom  found 
equalled  in  any  other  eonpoaitioB."— 
We  doubt,  indeed,  whetlier  Words- 
worth himself  baa  ever  touched  with 
a  more  masterly  hand,  that  aecret  chord 
of  ^mpathy  wnich  connects  the  medi- 
tative aoul  of  man  with  the  external 
manifeatationa  of  nature,— or  called  up 
to  dignify  and  consecrate  the  eigoy- 
ment  of  the  arises,  thoughts  moie 
nofound,  and  aspirationa  more  sub- 
lime. It  is  a  glorioua  triumph  of  "  the 
Vision  and  tne  Faculty  Divine."  It 
mingles  all  the  graces  of  voutb  and 
love,  with  the  gravity  of  philosophy, 
and  the  energy  of  fiuth. — ^The  exqui- 
site version  which  we  place  by  its  side 
is  fit>m  the  classical  pen  of  Mr  Wrang- 
ham. 

MakeC^lendm. 
**  Salvateauria  deheiia  meat 


vaaafii- 


Aat  obi  divini  i 
jaSRiffBtsA  tenebiw, 

ffjBTint, 

Kodaque  sc  ven  ftdca  in  luee  vidaadam 
Ezhibet  sterna,  quam  nuDo  vaapeie  dandit 
gqrta  caput  ftffvis  nox  impoitnna  tenebna." 

We  shall  think  ill  of  those  whom 
these  lines  do  not  inq^  with  fever- 
enoe  both  for  the  poet  and  the  divine. 

Of  all  the  poetieal  pieoes  of  Budian- 
an,  perfaapa  none  bos  been  so  often 
mioied  and  commended  as  the  ^'Maift 
Cfllendft.*'  One  of  the  most  fervent  of 
its  admirers  is  Alison.  "  I  know 
not,"  says  this  accomplished  critic, 
"  any  instance  where  t&  eflfect  of  as- 
aodataon  is  so  remarkable  in  bestow- 
ing sublimity  on  subjects  to  which  it 
does  not  naturally  bekng,  as  in  the 
inimitable  poem  of  Buchanan  on  the 
month  of  May.  This  season  is  in  ge- 
nenJ  fitted  to  excite  emotions  very 
diilbrent  fitom  sublimity,  and  the  nu- 
merous poems  which  have  been  written 
in  celebration  of  it,  dwdl  nniftrmly 


•     Ludisque  dicals  jociaque» 
£t  teneria  Charitum  choreis. 

Salve  vfduptaa  et  nitidum  deeua 
Anni  recnncna  pcfuelua  vice, 
Bt  floa  renaaeentiB  juvents. 
In  senium  pxoperantis  «vL 

Cte  blanda  veiia  temperies  nova 
lUiudt  orfal,  priniaqnt  — "q^i^ 
Fulaftie  flaventi  metaUo, 
Sponte  auik  tine  1^  josta ; 

TaBf  per  omnea  oentimiUB  tenor 
Annoa  tepenti  run  Favonio 
Mulcabat,  et  nullia  feracea 
Seminibua  xeaeabat  agnw. 

TaUa  beatia  incnbat  inaulia 
Fdicia  auisperpetaua  tepor, 

Diflkiiia  qnandiqcie  moibi. 

Talis  silentftm  per  tadtum  ncmus 
Levi  susurrat  murmure  ^nritus, 
LcChenque  juita  obfinoaam 
Funeitaa  agitat  cnpressus. 

Poisan  supemia  cto  Deua  igntbua 
Piabit  orbem,  IsBtaque  ssBcuIa 
Mundo  xeduoet,  talis  aura 
^Bthereaa  animea  fiyvebit. 

Salve,  fiigacb  eloria  saBcnfi, 
Sabre  aeenndft  ttgna  cttea  noti, 
Salve  vctnats 
St  specimen  1 


t66  ObnrvaHoHi  on  the  WHHngt  of  George  Buchmum, 

The  First  of  May, 

Hail !  nered  tfaoa  to  iMred  joy. 

To  nitftfa  and  wiiie»  sweet  Fiitt  of  May ! 
To  nKBti,  lUch  no  graye  Gam  alloy, 
.   The  apiightly  dance,  the  festive  fiay ! 


[[June 


HaQ !  thou,  of  ever-chcHng  time 
That  ffraoest  still  the  ceaseless  flow ! 

Bright  blossom  of  the  season's  prime, 
Aye-hastenmg  on  to  winter's  snow ! 

When  fint  young  Spring  his  angd  fiioe 
On  earth  nnvaL'd,  and  yean  of  gold 

Gilt  widi  pure  ny  man's  guildess  race. 
By  law's  stem  terron  unoontioD'd : 

Such  was  the  soft  and  genial  breeze. 
Mild  Zephvr  breathed  on  all  around ; 

With  gFatoul  glee,  to  airs  like  these 
Yielded  its  wealUx  th'  unlabour'd  ground. 

So  fresh,  so  fragrant  is  the  gale. 
Which  o'er  the  ishmds  of  the  Blest 

Sweeps ;  where  nor  aches  the  Ihnbs  assafl, 
Nor  age's  peeriflfa  pains  infest 

Where  thj  hush'd  groves,  Elysium,  sleep. 
Such  winds  with  whisper'd  murmurs  blow; 

So,  where  dull  Lethe's  waters  creep. 
They  heave,  scaroe  heave  the  cypress- 
bough. 

And  such,  when  heaven  with  penal  fl^me 
Shsll  puxge  the  gbbe,  that  golden  day 

'  Restoring,  o'er  man's  brighten'd  frame 
Haply  such  gale  again  shfll  play. 

Hail,  thou,  the  fleet  year's  pride  and  prime ! 

Hail !  day,  which  Fame  should  bid  to 
bloom! 
Hail!  image  of  primeval  time! 

Hail !  sample  of  a  world  to  come ! 

The  subject  of  the  tremendous  exe- 
cration ''  in  ColonoB  BrasilienBes"  pre- 
vents us  from  making  any  observations 
on  it^  or  offering  any  version.  But  we 
must  quote  it^  because  it  is,  we  believe 
it  to  he,  the  most  energetic  of  all  his 
lyrics. 

*'  Descende  ooelo  turbine  flammeo 
Armatus  iras,  Angde,  vindices, 
Libidinum  jam  notus  ultor 
Ezitu)  Sodoms  impudicie. 

En  rursus  annis  quod  pcseat  tuis 
Lustrum  GomoiriiSB  suscitat  cmulum 
Syrum  propago,  &  exsecrande 
Spurdtis  renovat  palaestram. 

Pars  ista  mundi,  quam  sibi  piopriam 
Sedem  dicavit  mollis  amoenitas 
Luxusque,  sub  fosdis  oolonb 
Servitinm  tolerat  pododum. 

Abominandis  arsit  amoribus 
Strigosus  sestu,  pauperie  &  fame, 
GlaMis  vorator,  vixulentum 
£  nqihanis  redolens  odorem. 

Quern,  rere,  nmet  nequitia  modum 
Frenis  libido  libem  ?  ainsolena 
Humanioris  fern  rictus 
lUecebras  meliore  ccelo  ? 


O  Christiani  infrmia  nominb ! 
O  fceda  labes  &.  nota  temporam ! 
O  iuipium  tmpisque  caussa,  & 
Exitus,  &  pretram  laborum ! 

Ignota  rofltris  venimus  ssquora, 
QeotiBB  quietas  soQidtavimus 
Texrore  belli,  orbisque  pacem 
Miscuimus  misero  tumultu. 

Per  Amm  A  igpes  A  mare  naufttgon 
Secreta  rcnim  danstra  rsfrcgimus, 
Ne  deesset  impnriB  dnasdis 
Prostibulum  Veneris  nefimda. 

Geaos  ilia  nuSos  mitis  in  hospites, 
Et  ora  rictu  assueta  nefkxio, 
Portenta  oonspezit  CycSopum 
Sanguinea  dape  fflsdionL 

Nunc  Sqrlla  savos  exscre  nunc  caoes» 
Nunc  nunc  Chaiybdis  vcctiee  ^umso 
Convolve  fluctus,  &  carinas 
Flagitiis  gmvidas  lesorbe. 

Ai;t  hisce  tellus  in  patulos  qpecus, 
iBtherve  flammis  perde  sequactbus 
Turpes  oolonos.  Christians 
Dedecus  opprobxinmque  teme." 

A  beautiful  contrast  to  this  is  sap* 
plied  by  one  of  his  epigrams^  addresed 
to  a  real  or  imaginary  mistress,  to  his 
devotion  for  whom  Milton  was  sup- 
posed^ by  Warton,  to  have  alludad  in 
those  lines: 

'*  Were  it  not  better  done,  at  oOiert  asf. 
To  sport  with  Amaryllis  in  Uie  shade. 
Or  with  the  tangles  of  JVJnem's  hair.** 

In  Neeeram. 

**  lUa  mihi  semper  pneaenti  dura  Neaia, 

Me,  (poties  absam,  meaxpex  abcsie  dokt 
Non  desiderio  nostri,  non  mmet  amore, 
Sed  se  non  nostra  posse  dokwe  froi. 
Dr  Irving  informs  us,*  that  Meu«e 
was  '^  peculiarly  delighted  with  toe 
felicity  of  these  lines/'  and  that  he 
imitated  them  as  follows,  in  one  of  his 
Italian  madrigals: 

<*  Chi  cre£ito  I'avrebbe  ? 

L'enipia,  la  cruda  I<^ 

Del  mio  partir  si  duole. 

A  qud  finto  dokte 

Non  ti  fidar,  mio  core; 

Non  d  vera  pieiade 
QaeUachenionstra,ii6;  ma  croddtidf. 

Ddl'  vspn  mio  maztire 

La  cruda  vud  gioire  ; 
Udir  la  cruda  i  miei  sospiri  ardenti, 
E  mirar  vuole  i  duri  miei  tormcntL" 

Of  all  Buchanan's  original  produo* 
tions,  the  least  read  is,  we  imagine, 
the  didactic  poem,  De  Sphaera.  We 
are  fiur  horn  being  admirers  of  the  spe- 
cies to  which  tms  belongs;  and  we 
lament  that  the  mijestic  genius  of  Lu- 
cretius was  not  devoted  to  better  pur- 

*  Mcmoin  of  Budianan,  by  David  Irrin^ 
LL.D.  p.  131. 
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Ohiervaticns  on  ike  WriHngM  cfQeorge  Buchanan* 


Mtes  thaa  any  which  it  can  laj^j. 
Bat>  like  that  of  hia  great  predecessor^ 
the  mnae  of  Buchanan  haa  not  desert- 
ed him,  even  although  he  misapplied 
her  energies.  Here  and  there,  in  thia 
neriected  poem,  amidst  a  mass  of  dry 
and  inaccurate  statements  concerning 
the  atnietore  of  the  universe,  there 
are  emhalmed  a  few  fhigments  of 
poetry  not  unworthy  of  being  set  by 
die  aide  of  the  most  exquisite  genia  ok 
Lueretiua.  After  ahewing  how  in« 
significant  an  appearance  our  planet 
makea,  when  considered  in  relation  to 
the  infinity  of  stars  and  worlds  with 
wfaidi  it  is  surrounded,  he  condudea 
widi  these  exquisite  verses : 
**  Hse  ilk  iit  hmninnm  aedes,  hoe  iSaftr- 

aium 
Kt  volucrum  domw :  hoc  angiuto  e  caroere 

quantom 
Sumpit  Ooeani  tens  dicomfluus  humor  ? 
Qmque  per  Hercolea!  irrumpens  divorda 


Kunpsm  Libyds  late  Bcgang^t  ab  oris  ? 
Adde  hue  daustta  Aiabum,  qiwqiie  aictant 

aquoneampos 
HyxcanoB:  hoc  adde  lacus  lazasqoe  paludes^ 
St  qa»  pTBcimtiUbefiutant  flumina  monies 
Vortice,  vel  pi^  stagnant  immoU  lacunis. 
Dumqoe  hoc  vi  rapiunt,  hse  erbem  guigite 

mogunt, 
CooditDr  ezigoa  tab  aqois  pan  mazima 


Qnod  supcNtt,  magno  vdttt  inmla  parni 


laaatat:  bae  etiam  quantom  vd  iqualet 

aKoia? 
Vd  tomet  in  vastoe  sine  fhige,  sine  arixne 

montes? 
Vdnimiis aidet  flammis?  vd  frigore torpet? 
Vd  jacet  humaao  iododlis   mansuesceie 

coltu? 
Vd  foeonda  mafia  anhuantam  in  fonera 

socds? 
O  podor  1  o  atdidi  pnsoqps  vetiiiia  voti  i 
QnaBtala  pan  xeram  est,  in  qua  se  gloria 

jactat. 
In  £remitt  metiu  exanxmat,do]or  urit,  egestas 
Cogxt  opes;  feno,  insidiis,  flamma  atque 

veneno 
Ccmitar*  Sc  trepido  fervent  bumana  tnmul- 

tu." 

In  the  next  passage,  the  opening  of 
the  fifUi  Book,  it  is  delightful  to  see 
how  a  Christian  poet  contemplates  the 
same  objects  which  filled  the  mind  of 
his  Epicurean  master  with  the  cold- 
ness, if  not  with  the  despair,  of  Scep- 
ticism. 

'  Macti  animi,  heroes,  sedis  mdioribus  otti, 
\..:     ,;..s  s....^::  m.i.jt  -—.:.«: w.«a  .K* 


NatanB  in  latebns  eaonM  lafidi 
Detexistis,  &  in  caca  caligine  meni ' 
Certa  ostendistis  tcrris  vestigia  veri 
Non  csca  ambitio  voUs,  non  blanda  vo- 

hiptaSf 
Non  vigUes  ears,  non  hieri  pallida  tabes. 
Sublimes  ftegere  animos,  qmn  invia  xerom 
Sendbos  hunumis  mentis  penetniet  acumen* 
Eqne  Deum  ananis  adytis  per  aeeitla  longa 
Astrarum  nuent  cassas  intemete  Iraes. 
Efgo  nee  impcman  vos  fimnidabile  kthi. 
Nee  quae  cuncta  domant  loogis  oblivia  seclis. 
Sub  latebxisque  suis  &.  caca  nocte  coercent; 
Sed  procul  obscuii  tenebris  ab  inettibus  Old 
Gloria  sublimes  illustti  in  luoe  reponet, 
Prapetibnsque  vehet  per  postern  secula  pen- 

nil. 
At  qui  divitiis  au  IncnbuflK  caducis, 
Aut  Veneris  ftudbus  caeoque  Cupidinis  aslu 
AUati  in  tenam  divina  semina  mentis 
Menerunt,  piwiidmn  de  more  ignobilis  oti 
TemjKna  transmisere  vdut  per  somniA,  sedis 
Isnotique  suis,  ignorandique  fiituris. 
Namqiieubi  oorpoieilabefintaesttabe  VBBcni, 
Toipentemqoe  bibit  Lethao  e  guigite  som- 

num 
Mens^ognata  nolo,  vd  molli  buca  remistt 
Fiena  vohqptati,  zdNiaque  elate  seeuadis 
Intumet,aut  duris  GBdit,aut,  vdutorfaaearina 
Bemi^  jactatur  fiirtmia  impulsaproceUis, 
Nee  videt,  aut  sperat  pladda  statione  quieta 
Littora,  nee  tutos  a  fluctu  &  flamine  portos. 
Victe  malis  igitur,  qui<»md  vd  prafuit  olim, 
Vd  nocnit,  putat  esse  Deum :  si  mimnuzc 

adum 
Inacpat,  elisus  fuUit  d  nnbibus  ignis, 
Corde  micans  trepidat,  oonsteniatarque  ti- 


Soricis  ooeentuB  metuit,  oorvique  vdatum. 
MsigU  hat  pctmu  vera  ignorantia  cauuas^ 
ContenUutgue  Ddj  j[  nimium  HH  credubts 


And  ingfns  &dnus,  penitus  penitusque  re^ 


Vol.  hi. 


The  satirical  poems  of  Buchanan 
abound  in  caustic  and  bitter  sarcasm, 
and  rise,  now  and  then,  into  passagea 
of  severe  and  dignified  declamation. 
Duiinff  his  own  lifetime  they  rendered 
him  the  fear  and  hatred  of  a  most 
powerfiil  body  of  men,  against  whom 
the  keenest  of  his  shafts  had  been  di- 
rected ;  they  at  one  period  made  him 
an  exile  from  his  own  country,  and  at 
another  they  subjected  him  to  all  the 
hardships  of  a  lonp;  imprisonment 
abroad.  But  the  wit  of  Buchanan, 
how  sorely  soever  it  tortured  its  con- 
temporary  victims,  was  exerted  by 
him  for  noble  puiposea.  He  had  a  sa- 
tisfaction whicn  has  fidlen  to  the  lot 
of  few  satirists, — ^he  could  pardon  in 
himself  the  having  injured  the  self- 
love  of  a  few,  wli^  he  reflected  that 
his  severities  had  contributed  in  no 
inconsiderable  d^;ree  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  the  many.  The  forms  of 
foUy  which  he  ridiculed  have  indeed 
8K 
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and  arrogance,  are  by  »>  means  ex- 
hausted. The  vices  which  character- 
ized the  Franciscans  of  Buchanan's 
time«  have  passed,  u^der  somewhat 
diluent  shapea»  into  men  of  other  dfon 
fi»sioii9k  and  of  moie  worldW-wisoom 
in  our  own.  The  tyvanta  or  osinion, 
whoever  they  may  h^y-^ibate  who  de- 
mand from  the  public  a  deference 
which  is  not  due  either  to  their  talents 
or  their  virtues,— ^those  who  wrap 
iliemselves  in  the  mantle  of  superci- 
liousness, and  lie  in  wait  at  corners  to 
entrap  the  reverence  of  the  inexpe- 
rienced,—all  quaoka,  of  whatever  pre- 
tensions, and  under  whatever  dia< 
guises,  many  take  to  themselvea  aa 
much  as  they  please  of  the  ridicule  and 
contempt  of  Buchanan. 

**  Vestra  nee  JncsytopatBant  meadacia  yyi0h 
Nee  videst  crawos  Plebs  Timioata  d<4o»  i 
Et  nova  sub  patribus  tironum  tqf ba  sevens 
Invcaiat  q^acsuis  ingwipsa  nofi»'^ 

The  indignation  of  oar  poet  was 
kindled  against  the  laa^  monks  of  his 
time,  because  he  conceived  that  their 
errors  and  vices  had  been  the  chief 
ineans  of  bringing  religion  itself  into 
contempt^  among  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  the  cultivated  men  who  were 
his  contemporaries.  Had  he  lived  in 
our  days  hia  wrath  might  have  vented 
itself  upon  a  very  different  generation 
of  delinquents ;  his  love  for  the  Thtth 
would,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
been  the  same;  and  he  would  have 
crushed  the  open  enemies,  with  the 
same  irresistible  arm  which  he  directed 
against  the  hypocritical  champions  of 
Christianity. 

Buchanan,  then,  has  written  poems 
of  the  most  difibrent  species,  and  all 
apparently  with  enviable  success ;  but, 
surely,  in  some  of  these  he  has  been 
less  at  home  than  in  others.  His  ge- 
nius must  have  had  some  favourite 
walk,  and  the  superior  freedom  and 
elegance  of  its  motions  may  perhaps 
betray  the  secret.  He  can  assume  the 
appearance  of  tenderness,  levity,  or 
wit ;  he  can  charm  us  by  the  melting 
softness  pf  his  elegy,  the  joyous  negU- 
genee  of  his  jeux  d'esprit,  or  the  sharp- 
ness of  his  ridicule ;  but  the  careml 
reader  will  soon  discover,  that  in  none 
of  these  lies  the  native  element  of 
Buchanan.  His  mind  vras  cast  by  na- 
ture in  a  grave  and  serious  mould  ;^ 
his  passions  and  caprices  might  at  times 
make  him  appear  unlike  himself,  but 
the  resting  place  of  hia  spirit  waa  in 
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the  pure  and  loftv  Nffiom  of  patriot 
ism,  morality,  and  rdigion.  The  y^ 
hemence  of  oifended  parity,  the  whurl- 
wind  of  virtuous  wrath,  the  ««^»Br*f 
of  devout  oontemplation,  or  the  estn- 
dea  of  holy  hope  ;-*it  waa  in  these 
that  the  man  ddighted,  and  it  is  in 
dwse  that  the  best  triumpha  of  the 
poet  are  made  manifest. 

We  shall  resume  this  sulgect  nest 
month,  and  oifar  a  few  remarka  en 
the  pohtical  and  histarical  writinga  of 
Budianan. 


THE    BTOaT   OF    SHAKRAK    AND   THB 
MAGICIAN  or  CONSTANTlNOfLB  ; 

Being  mStdjed  fit  mMeh^dmma. 

MR  EDITOR^ 

Being  fond  of  melo-dramaa  and  fine 
niectadesy  I  leigulariy  attend  the 
tneatiea  when  any  thing  of  that  kind 
is  ffoing  forward.  On  thcM  ooeasiona 
I  have  observed,  that  although  the 
children  seemed  to  fsel  some  interest 
in  the  rational  and  natural  parts  of  the 
story,  the  grown-up  persons  felt  none- 
They  waited  with  impatience  for  aoenesk 
which  revolted  probability,  and  were 
aaka^latgd  to  seattcr  thelethaigio  «hm>- 
dations  of  ordinary  life;  fer  before 
evening  arrives^  moat  busy  people  are 
heartily  tired  of  the  real  world. 

Hence  it  occurred  to  me,  that  in 
these  pieces  the  tastes  of  the  graver 
part  of  the  audience  (such  aa  judgea 
and  members  of  parliament)  had  not 
been  sufficiently  eomRilte4i  and  t|(fi| 
melo-dramas  were  not  in  genenl  suffi- 
dently  absnid.  I  thevenre  reaohed 
to  take  up  die  pen  myself,  and  attempt 
something  for  the  "  deqier  sort,"  as 
Lord  Bacon  csllathem ;  and  I  accord- 
ingly produced  the  following  tale,  to 
serve  aa  the  foundation  of  a  brilUattt 
after-piece.  Before  throwing  it  into  a 
dramatic  form,  I  shewed  it  to  difmnt 
managers  in  London,  whose  names  I 
wiU  not  particularize,  but  found  them 
as  deaf  as  adders^  and  cold  aa  atonea. 
They  rejected  my  proposals.  Afier 
having  been  so  shockingly  uaed«  I  was 
going  to  throw  the  shining  mond  into 
the  fire,  when  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
if  it  were  printed,  iLbe  public  oould  noA 
fail  to  perodve  what  treasureaof  atige- 
efka  it  contained,  and  thrust  it  down 
the  throata  of  the  managers  by  main 
force.    Trusting  to  the  finendly  efforts 
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t£  pcMdlM  m  Uijh  sttttan  tt|Nm  the 
beach  nd  cbewtere,  I  sbBj  aur^  yoan, 
&c. 

Francis  Finbglaeb. 
Z/mdoth  Si  PautSf 
9Uk  M&y  1818. 

Chap.  I. — Of  the  Magician  Nakoonar 
and  his  Pattimes.^Shakrak  is  car^ 
ried  offl 

Oncb^  in  CuDfltanliMipfej  ihme  lived 
m  very  skilftd  OMgiciiii^  iriMse  name 
19W  Nakoonv .  Thit  num  was  of  ft 
cruel  and  Mood  dupoationy  andnou«- 
rished  in  liis  boeom  a  sullen  ioom  of 
inii^dnd.  Hla  appearsDee  was  ugly 
And  frigfatftd ;  and  llie  rapid  additions 
wlneh,  hf  means  of  bard  study,  he 
erer?  day  made  to  bis  power,  were 
employed  in  executing  the  most  wan* 
ton,  widted,  and  abewd  tridcs  he 
coold  think  of. 

After  it  was  dark,  his  hour  of  rea»- 
otion  osme  on.  He  had  oonstrucled 
one  of  those  wooden  liorses  whicb 
wore  at  one  time  so  nraeh  used  by 
magicians,  and  so  much  oelebratod 
over  all  the  East  He  mounted  it 
oToynig^t,  and  diot  ftom  a  window, 
to  gallop  about  in  the  miarky  vacaity 
abore  Constantinople.  He  detigbled 
to  aee  she  city  stretched  below  hin» 
whde  he  wns  taking  violent  «9Derdoe 
in  aU  dinetions ;  somelinMS  shooting 
Btraigbt  ^  the  finnailient,  WMneCknes 
akimmiing  dose  to  the  smoke  of  the 


B-exertioiB  used  to  put  the  old 
Atteiw  into  good  hunoor,  and  nadce 
btatt  Mite  ftotieKime,  «o  that  be  wodUL 
oeoBsumdly  dip  down  wish  liis  horse, 
and  pick  up  ftom  the  attfeets  some 
lonely  WMtividual,  to  <bUTV  home  and 
M^ten  with  strange  a&gntB  and  ea^ 
dwited  ^itertainments. 

One  night  he  saw  a  shwe  gaaing 
about  in  a  irery  stunid  manner,  and 
esnied  bflTtfae  pobr  Mow,  who  uttered 
load  howls  of  terror  as  he  rose  in  die 
atmoaphese.  Nakoonar  had  invited 
some  other  magicians  to  partidce  of  a 
iarii]^Saoas  OBtartsinment.  He  accord- 
ingljr  ushered  Sbabink,  the  sla^ire,  ints 
a  8flpert)'baaqueling-foom,  where  there 
wore  sitting  five  figures,  with  great 
white  beards>  and  a  modt  severity  of 
aountenanoe ;  as  also  an  hugeovil  ge*- 
nins,  with  ant  horns,  and  an  sspeet 
otbvwiso  unpiomiaing.  TheflvenM^ 
gidans  rose  from  thdr  chairs,  and 
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oflfeeted  to  receive  Sbakrak  widi  eei«. 
nonkns  politeness.  Each,  in  his  tum, 
embtneed  him,  in  spite  of  his  strug- 
gles to  avoid  the  compliment:  but 
more  than  all  the  reat,  the  genitts  with 
^  six  boras  seemed  Bttt^ous  of  grace 
and  gentility  in  his  deportment,  as  if 
to  palliate  tiie  disagreeaUeness  of  his 
person,  and  saluted  him  with  a  bow 
to  the  very  ground.  When  they  had 
plaoed  themselves  at  table,  they  found 
it  loaded  with  a  variety  of  fruits,  whose 
juioe  exuded  like  amber  through  their 
golden  rinds.  Other  articles  were  in- 
termixed :  of  course  thete  was  wood 
of  aloes  burning,  and  every  sort  of 
finery.  Shskndc,  who  now  began  to 
suspect  in  what  sort  of  company  he 
was,  could  hardly  be  prevailed  upon 
to  touch  any  thing.  He  resolved  to 
confine  himself  to  we  fruits,  as  having 
4he  doaest  reaemfalanoe  to  nature,  and 
being  probddy  the  moat  iniioeent  in 
thek  CDrnposmon. 

Nakoonar  then  told  him  to  rise  and 
fetch  a  vessd  of  sherbet  wbidh  was  on 
the  sUeboaid.  Whfie  his  bade  wm 
tunied,  die  magicians  made  use  of  the 
eniDrtunity  to  change  their  Iboes  iorto 
w  appearance  of  elephants  and  dnno^ 
ceroaes.  Shskrak  gave  a  great  roar, 
and  let  fall  the  aherbet ;  open  whkh 
Aey  immediatdy  resumed  thdr  old 
ahapea,  and  jaaoed  in  a  hearty  la«g^. 

Shakrak  began  to  persuade  hknadf 
•tlhat  they  intended  no  setioasmiBchieg 
but  Was  attain  sanoyed  bf  lias  frianfl 
the  evil  genius,  who  wished  to  plfdgp 
him  vrim  a  cup  of  wine^  The  can 
were  filkd,  and  the  evil  genius,  witfi 
an  ironicd  coug^,  drank  '*  To  our 
-better  aoquointanee."  Shakrak  found 
(the  wine  very  pleasant,  but  oooUi  not 
empty  the  cup,  which  seemed  to  r&» 
.pl»iBh  as  ftat  as  he  gulped  at  it.  The 
gentleman  wiA  ^the  aix  ihotna  wmked 
totherest,  and  insisted  upon  his  see* 
ing  the  bottom.  Then  it  waa  that 
Shakrak,  after  a  violent  effort,  uttertd 
iris  first  words.  *'  Most  noUe  dr," 
and  he,  trcnndondy,  "  the  wine  in- 
oreases  upon  me,  inoomnch  that  I 
flsflmot  hold  it.  Your  excellent  wm^ 
ship  knssre  that,  and  is  pleased  to  be 
menry."  "  Come,  come,"  add  the 
genius,  '^  I  perodw  you  are  a  wag^ 
and  wish  to  play  upon  vs."  Where^ 
-upon  there  was  another  loud  roar  of 
merriment.  Shakmk  being  now  eom^ 
what  devoted,  vewtnrsd  to  put  in  a 
gQod*natared  bray  of  his  own }  bnt 
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Iher  immedifllidy  itopp&l  and  ended 
tfaeo- eydirowBy  ao  that  he  WM  oUiged 
to  aet  the  cop  agnn  to  bia  head,  to 
oonoeal  his  oonfoBioD. 

Nakoonar  then  tdd  him  agam  to 
riae  and  feu^  another  bottler  Whfle 
iStulknk  waa  atretdnng  forth  hia  hand 
to  do  ao»  the  bottle  changed  into  a 
beaotiibl  yoong  woman,  who  ran  away. 
"  Kefcr  mmd  theae  acddenta/'  cried 
Nahoonar ;  ''  catdi  her,  and  ahe  will 
leamne  her  M  ahape  agnn."  The 
akre,  with  a  good-mmioiired  snile, 
purnied  her  roond  the  table,  bat  aH 
in  vain.  1^  waa  gmcefid  aid  li^t 
of  foot,  and  looked  bade  iqpoa  hmi, 
orer  her  ahoolder.  Shakrak  fiAowed, 
panting  and  anuling,  and  thoo^t  tlua 
waa  the  beat  joke  of  the  whde.  In 
the  meantime,  the  magidana  cnconr* 
aged  him  to  increaae  his  ^eed,  whidi 
he  did  with  qiafkling  eyea  and  oat- 
atretdied  anna.  Bat  unfbrtonatehr, 
when  paaafaw  bdbind  the  diair  of  the 
gentleman  with  aiz  homa,  aomething 
eav^t  hia  foot  He  fd^  the  Tiaion 
iHsappeazed,  and  he  roeefirom  the  floor 
with  a  wounded  noae.  The  magidana 
aflbcted  great  conoem ;  bat  having  got 
aa  mudi  aport  aa  they  widied,  thinr 
took  a  short  leave,  and  went  off 
thnmg^  the  window. 

Nwoonar  seardied  the  poduta  of 
Shakrak,  under  pretence  of  looking 
far  something  to  stanndi  the  woond^ 
and  he  foond  a  letter  written  as  fol- 
lows:— **  To-morrow  n^t  I  inU 
speak  to  yoa  from  the  window,  at  a 

Sarter  mm  twelve.    You  are  to  be- 
ve  with  the  utmost  discretiim,  or 
never  expect  to  see  me  again/' 

Nakmmar  put  on  a  stem  ooante- 
nanoe,  and  made  Shakrak  fbllow  hhn 
to  another  chamber,  where  there  waa 
nothing  but  a  small  lamp  burning. 
<'  Vae  slave  !"  said  Be,  "  diBdose  to 
me  the  history  of  this  note,  for  my 
curiosity  is  exdted.  If  you  falsify,  I 
shall  immediately  know  bv  that  lamp's 
going  out ;  after  whidi  I  nave  only  to 
push  you  into  the  next  peassge,  where 
there  is  a  monster,  who  will  make  his 
sapper  of  you."  Shakrak  declared  that 
the  note  was  addressed  tohismaater, 
a  young  merdiant  in  Constantinople, 
and  that  it  waa  written  by  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  certain  emir  in  the  dty.  The 
hmip  continued  to  bum.  The  magi- 
eian  withdrew,  and  bolted  ^e  door 
after  him,  resolving  to  have  a  finger 
in  the  ooneem;  a  resolution  whidi 
boded  no  good  to  the  lovers. 
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Chap.  If.— Ae  JToufer  oatf  tte  Jfar 

egtraoriumry  AA^mtvt^ 

Shakbak,  being  mw  left  ak»e»  nid 
unto  himaelf,  *'  Wde'a  ne!  I  Icar 
aome  evil  la  intcDdsd  to  my  rnktRaa. 
Stupid  wretch  thai  I  waa,  to  loiter  ao 
kng  on  the  streeta  with  her  note! 
But  who  would  have  thoo^  of  a 
wooden  hone?  Woe'a  my  heart! 
wlait  ahaU  I  do.^"  So  saying,  he 
looked  raoad  the  apartmem,  and  aaw 
no  window  or  outlet — nothiiK  but  the 
doorofthei 
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cufionty  to  take  a  peep  mto  the  doaet. 
He  fimnd  that  the  door  had  a  small 
g^  window  in  it,  thron|^  wbkk 
aome  l^t  ptooeeded.  Upon  kokhig 
in,  he  peiodved  that  the  pawigeleS 
off  into  amadous  lifted  gallery.  The 
monster's  head,  aomeiriiat  leaemblii^ 
that  of  an  enonnona  crocodile,  pro- 
jected firam  the  waD  of  the  pMa^e, 
and  lay  acroas  the  floor,  dose  behind 
the  door. 

This  was  a  sbodEmg  sight,  but 
Shakrak  waa  de^Mtate.  He  fiyund  a 
large  bar  of  inm  lying  in  the  room  ; 
and  having  opened  the  door,  presented 
hmiadf  beflire  the  eyea  of  the  monster. 
Its  popila  dibited,  and  it  opened  ito 
Kdv  jawa,  whidi  were  about  two 
yarda  long.  Shakrak  immediately 
placed  his  bar  upri^t  within  ito 
mouth.  The  upper  jaw  deaeended 
upon  i^  and  waa  unaUe  to  dose; 
leaving  an  enonnoaa  hiatus,  and  diew* 
inff  its  rows  of  poUshed  teeth  on  both 
sidea.  The  monster  seemed  aatonidied, 
but  waa  too  stupid  to  know  how  to 
relieve  itsdf ;  being  in  die  habit  of 
leading  a  pompeted  life,  without  ever 
exercising  its  fiMulties.  Shakrsk  there* 
fof  prepared  for  a  very  bold  attempt. 
He  took  hdd  of  the  bar  with  one  han^p 
and  nimbly  sprung  throned  between 
its  jaws,  leaving  the  hiNnid  anunal 
utterly  astonidied  at  not  beiiig  aUe  to 
swallow  him. 

He  found  himsdf  akne  in  a  statdy 
gdlery,  at  one  end  of  which  a  door 
appeared,  over  which  waa  inscribed^ 
in  laige  letters,  '^  The  atabb  of  the 
wooden  horse;"  for  it  is  wdl  known 
that  magidana  take  great  care  of  their 
unnatural  machinery,  howeverunftd- 
ing  they  mapr  be  towardi  human 
bcangs. 

Shaknk  had  never  seen  to  fine  a 
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9/tMe.  The  door  ww  omamented 
with  marUe  piUm  j  its  valves  were 
covered  with  ciunaon  velvety  and 
atadded  with  large  golden  naUa ;  so 
that  he  thought  he  was  going  into  the 
antlchainher  of  a  prinoess.  Upon  en« 
teiing,  he  finind  it  was  a  noble  saloon, 
with  the  wooden  horse  standing  at  one 
end.  Two  grooms,  also  carved  out  of 
wood,  were  beside  him.  One  of  them 
knelt  with  a  basket  fuU  <^  pearls,  by 
way  of  oflfering  him  food,  although  the 
msgician  probably  knew  well  enough 
that  his  pearls  were  quite  safe,  and 
woold  never  be  tasted.  The  other 
hdd  a  cnrry-comb,  as  if  about  to  apply 
it  to  his  back,  which  had  already  been 
made  smooth  enough  by  the  rider's 
own  body.  Perhaps  these  vaiu  appear- 
ances might  be  necessary,  aooording  to 
the  rulea  of  magic ;  but  if  they  were 
not,  I  think  the  magician  must  have 
been  making  a  mock  of  his  hone; 
which  was  ue  more  unmanly,  on  ao- 
eoont  of  its  being  unable  to  see  his 
drift  Yet  let  us  pause  before  we 
condemn  him.  It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  decide  whether  the  wooden  grooms 
fiamed  an  indispensaUe  concomitant 
or  not  In  all  srts  and  mysteries  there 
are  certain  particulars,  which,  to  the 
Ignorant,  appear  superfluous,  and  per- 
haps fiwhah;  but  which,  at  the  same 
time,  form  necesssry  links,  or  qiuui 
wmeuloy  without  which  Uie  whole 
would  be  void  and  inept. 

Hie  rest  of  the  apartment  was  fitted 
up  with  a  sort  of  remote  but  magnifl- 
oent  resemblance  to  a  stable ;  and  in 
a  comer  Shakrak  found  as  man  v  differ- 
ent kinda  of  switdiea,  aa  if  they  had 
bdon«d  to  a  lad  of  fifteen.  From  a 
tshlene  took  up  a  small  pocket  volume, 
entitled,  ''  Rulea  for  managing  the 
Wooden  Horse;"  and  after  reading  a 
fow  pMCB,  the  principles  b^ggn  toopen 
opon  hhn  in  a  much  clearer  manner 
than  he  expected;  insomuch,  that. 


Xto  escape,  and  tenderly 
the  safety  of  his  mistress, 

he  resolved  to  moont  and  take  bis 


In  the  room  there  waa  a  hurge  win- 
dow reaching  down  to  the  floor,  and 
unfolding  upon  hingea.  It  waa  evi- 
dmtly  meant  for  letting  out  persons 
on  horseback.  $haknk<^ened  it,  and 
found  a  small  platfbrm  without,  from 
which  he  had  a  project  of  the  starry 
sky,  and  the  whole  of  Constantinople 
at  an  immense  distance  below  hun. 
There  he  shed  a  flood  of  tears  onao- 
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count  of  his  hspleis  oonditko.  saying 
''  Oh,  my  dear  young  lady !  do  not 
vex  your  soft  bosom,  nor  allow  the 
peach-bloom  to  steal  out  of  your 
cheeks.  Your  lover  is  as  true  as  the 
stars,  which  keep  the  courses  whether 
they  be  seen  or  not,  come  doud  or 
desr  sky.  I  am  going  to  ride  a  verv 
strange  sort  of  hme  ;  but  if  I  Iweak 
my  neck,  it  will  be  fbr  your  sake.  So 
here  goes." 

So  saying,  he  went  in  trembling; 
whereupon  the  wooden  groom  lud 
down  his  curry-comb,  and  held  the 
stirrup.  Shakxak  gave  a  great  cry, 
and  again  consulted  the  book,  where 
he  found  these  words,  page  15,  "  The 
wooden  groom  will  hold  yoor  stirrup^ 
and  do  any  thing  you  wish  in  mount- 
ing/' Perceiving  that  this  procedure 
was  quite  regular,  Shakrak  was  sgaia 
summoning  up  resolution,  when  he 
caught  the  sound  of  steps  advsncing 
towsrds  a  difierent  dow  from  that 
by  which  he  had  entered;  and  pre- 
sently Nakoonar's  voice  waa  heard 
asking,  "  Who  cried  out  a  little  while 
ago  ?  Was  it  Mephistonheles  wanting 
me?  Open  the  door.  One  of  the 
wooden  grooms  immediately  went  to 
open  the  door,  and  Shakrak,  in  at- 
tempting to  stop  him,  was  thrown 
down,  for  there  is  no  possibility  of 
stopping  contrivances  of  tnat  sort;  but 
he  immediately  recovered  his  feet,  and 
scampered  off  along  the  gallery,  darted 
ihroi^  the  jaws  of  the  monster,  and 
got  back  to  his  own  apartment. 

Chap.  IIL— iVoAroofwr  watches  in  the 
Garden. — The  result. 

Next  night,  about  half  an  hour  fitmi 
twelve,  Nakoonar  came  to  the  stable, 
saying,  **  I  have  heard  that  tins  Safie 
is  a  very  choice  young  damsel,  and  of 
rare  beauty ;  but  if  ane  merely  shews 
herself  at  the  window,  I  shall  not  be 
able  to  seize  her.  An  holy  dervis  has 
placed  in  her  apartment  ao  powerftil 
an  amulet,  that  nothing  wicked  dare 
enter.  However,  I  shall  repair  to  the 
spot,  and  if  her  lover  comes,  I  may 
perhaps  overhear  some  conversation 
that  will  suggest  to  me  by  what  means 
I  may  bear  away  the  prize." 

He  mounted,  took  several  turns, 
and  perceiving  that  the  emir's  garden 
was  silent  and  solitary,  dropt  down, 
and  concealed  himself  and  horse  in  an 
arbour.  The  night  waa  extremely 
beautiful.      The    full   moon   shone 
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Mghlly  ever  tiie  gvden  wall.  Tbe 
WI&8  were  idomed  on  each  dde  with 
lofBg  M>wB  of  lilies,  which^  although 
tlw  air  fdt  somewhat  oM,  did  not 
cease  to  pour  forth  a  fWigrant  smell. 
The  UosBoms  t^  the  arbour  also  en- 
cluttted  him  with  their  odour;  and 
the  long  tendrils  of  dimbing  plants, 
riittering  with  moistnre,  trembled  at 
3ie  least  breath  of  wind.  Nakoonar 
was  visited  with  the  remembrance  of 
his  eaitier  days^  when  the  passion  of 
love  had  visitra  him  for  the  first  time> 
send  made  the  blood  tingle  in  his  veins 
with  a  sweetness  to  wmch  he  had  for 
long  been  a  stranger. 

A  total  ^ence  pervaded  the  garden 
as  well  as  the  house^  which  was  quite 
near.  The  walls  ^re  white^  and 
reflected  the  moonshine  strongly.  The 
lowest  row  of  windows  was  not  more 
than  a  yard  from  the  ground.  Whfle 
Nakoonar  sat  lookmg  and  listening, 
one  of  the  sashes  was  dirowli  open, 
and  the  beautiftil  Safie  put  out  her 
head  cautiouBly,  as  if  to  see  whetbo' 
any  person  was  there.  Finding  that 
nothmg  stirred,  she  withdrew.  Her 
mind  was  probably  in  a  state  of  san*- 
guine  r^lessness  and  expectation, 
whidi  would  not  allow  h^  to  suppose 
that  ttiv  thing  could  detain  her  lover, 
althougn  she  had  not  heard  fVom  him, 
and  innch  overcame  her  with  sweet 
throes  of  tenderness,  intermingled  willi 
anxiety. 

Shortly  afterwards  she  appeared  a 
second  tmie.  She  leant  out  over  the 
roses  which  grew  beside  the  window, 
and  listened  attentively.  In  the  mean- 
time, Nakoonar  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  beauty  of  her  neck, 
which  was  very  white  and  smooth, 
and  of  her  dieek,  which  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  much  red,  but  onlv  a 
gentle  and  modest  crimson,  set  on  Inr 
two  or  three  dnrk  curls.  Her  hanm 
were  also  very  white ;  and  it  grieved 
Nakoonar  to  consider  the  roughness 
of  the  stone  befbre  her,  which,  in  her 
thoughtfhlness,  she  was  graspii^  and 
nibbing  unoonsdottsly.  Cruel  and  un«- 
worthy  wretch !  whose  mind  was,  at 
the  same  time,  filled  with  the  most 
ainister  intentions. 

When  she  oookl  not  hear  any  steps, 
she  opened  the  windows  little 
At  thtt  jumtore,  the  cunning 
dan  made  a  rattling  widi  the 
of  his  horse ;  and  the  idea  occurred  to 
her,  that  periiaps  her  lover  was  not 
te  off,  batyowwgto  the  negligenee  or 
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stopidity  Of  her  slave,  had  not  been 
instructed  how  to  lift  the  latdi  of  ft 
certain  wicket  Tiiis  idea  came,  and 
went,  and  came  again.  Could  she 
venture  out  at  the  window  ?  No,  no, 
no.  Only  a  ftw  steps  ?  No,  no.  Yet 
there  was  no  great  impropriety.  She 
woidd  onlv  tell  him  how  to  come  in. 
She  would  immediately  return;  and 
by  the  time  he  had  unfiurtened  thfc 
wicket,  die  would  be  safb  within  the  . 
window. 

So  die  reasoned,  and  found,  that,  in 
•her  present  mood,  she  oonM  not  with- 
draw contentedly  and  go  to  deep.  She 
endeavoured  to  remember  the  advices 
of  the  holy  dervis ;  but  they  passed 
over  her  mind  without  bringing  httck 
good  resolutions. 

The  fair  Seifie,  believing  that  no  eye 
cbserTed  her,  put  forth  her  dend^ 
foot  upon  a  stone  seat  beneath  ^ 
window,  and  took  what  might  be 
cdled  a  very  improper  step,  of  whidi 
she  soon  felt  the  consequences.  N«^ 
Icoonar,  perodving  that  all  obstades 
were  removed,  got  hold  of  ho*  imme^ 
diatdy.  He  mounted  his  horse,  imd 
•away  they  flew. 

Chap.  TV.-^Sbakrak  faRs  in  with  the 
Gentleman  with  the  Six  Homs,^ 
He  again  sees  his  Mistress, 

Ih  the  meantime,  Shakrak  having 
spent  the  whole  day  in  a  most  diaeoii- 
solate  manner,  without  tasting  any 
food,  except  a  ftw  dates  whidi  wot 
brought  him  hy  the  magidan,  teadved, 
when  night  came  on,  to  make  a  aeoond 
attempt  to  esa^ie.  He  aocorffin^ 
passed  once  more  tSmragh  the  jaws  of 
the  monster,  and  impaired  to  the 
stable,  but  fovnd  the  horse  gone. 
Upon  opening  Aie  door  at  whidi  Na- 
koonar had  knocked  on  a  fbnner  ooc*- 
don,  he  ibmid  it  led  into  another  aoiie 
of  apartments,  which  ptobaUy  served 
Nakoonar  as  a  woricshop  ftr  canying 
on  tile  different  brandies  of  his  nt. 
Thev  were  foB  of  veiy.estiaordinarT 
articles.  In  the  last  room,  Shakrak 
fiiund  tiie  mtleman  widi  the  tax 
-horns  pounding  at  a  huge  mortir,  and 
venting,  from  time  to  time,  lament- 
able groans  and  complanits  ^gaanat 
the  absent  magidan ;  fbr,  by  means 
of  spdk,  he  had  been  ibiroed  to  b^ 
come  Nahooliar'a  servant,  and  wii 
kept  veify  dosely  at  work. 

No  sooner  did  he  peredve  Shafcral^ 
than,  tlvowhig  down  his  pestle,  he 
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niila dfitam hon.  ^'Mydwr ftwn^," 
said  Ihe  eyil  genius,  /'  you  see  how  I 
am  used.  WliatevermayDeNakooiMr's 
politeneaa  to  me  before  company,  I  can 
assure  you,  ths^  in  private  he  treats 
me  no  better  than  a  dog.  I  have 
wcvked  to  him  for  twenty  years,  and 
would  fsin  esisme  firom  my  bondage; 
which,  if  I  had  some  assistance  from 
othtfs,  I  could  easily  accomplish.  I 
know  sevoral  of  hia  talismanic  secrets. 
I  am  an  evil  ^nius  myself,  no  doubt, 
and  many  thmgs  therefore  lie  out  of 
my  reach  ;  but  if  some  holy  and  pious 
person  could  be  introduced  into  this 
palaee,  and  persuaded  to  act  according 
to  my  diiectiona,  Nakoonar  might  be 
destroyed,  much  for  the  good  of  Con* 
stantinople." 

**  Perhiqpa,"  reidied  Shakrak,  ''  my 
hdp  might  be  somewhat  in  tlds  mat- 
ter ;  but  how  can  I  be  aure  of  your 
sincerity  ?" 

''  Never  doubt  that,"  said  the  ge- 
nius, striking  his  palm  upon  that  of 
Shakrak  with  a  loud  noise.  **  Come 
along  with  me  into  a  neighbouring 
i^partment,  and  I  shaU  give  you  eon-* 
vmctng  proofs." 

They  proceeded  into  a  fair  chamber, 
spread  with  the  richest  caipets,  and 
scented  hj  cnrange  trees  and  other 
plants,  which  grew  in  vases.  It  like- 
wise contained  many  bo£u  and  musical 
instiomenta,  and  was  altogedier  a  de- 
ligfatfvl  place,  but  had  no  windows, 
and  was  lighted  only  by  globalar 
lamps,  finely  painted. 

''How  do  you  like  this?"  asked 
the  genius. 

'«  Exceedingly  well,"  replied  Shak- 
rak. 

**  Oh,  the  mi^cian !  the  wagiiaan  I 
I  hear  him  coming !"  cried  the  gentle- 
man vrith  the  aix  horns,  and  was  off 
in  an  instant,  leaving  poor  Shakrak  to 
creep  under  a  aofa. 

Kakoonar  entered,  bearing  the  &jr 
Safie  in  his  aim^  and  placed  her  upon 
a  seat.  Her  evea  were  full  of  tear% 
and  she  seemed  quito  exhausted  with 
terror  and  astonishment  at  her  ioumey 
throng  the  air,  inaomuch  that  saa 
did  not  even  attempt  to  speak  or  vof 
ooire  where  she  was.  The  mi^;ieiaa 
ttiooght  It  would  be  best  to  leave  her 
to  repoaefor  some  time ;  and  accord* 
imdy,  hasviqg  laid  her  sently  upoix  a 
son,  he  went  away,  looung  the  dooit 
after  him. 

Shakrak  now  peqied  out.  H^  saw 
Ub  sweet  miitnss  lying  hngnidly^ 


with  her  dark  hair  shaken  oat  of  her 
turban,  and  her  silken  robes  disor- 
dered.  The  small  ribbons  which  tied 
her  sandals  were  half  unljoosed,  and 
shewed  that,  before  she  made  the  fiital 
step  out  of  the  window,  she  had  just 
been  preparing  to  retire  to  sleep.  Now 
drooping  with  her  tulip  cheek  over  the 
sofa,  she  seemed  slowly  to  recover  the 
r^;ularity  of  her  bresihing,  and  ut* 
tered  from  time  to  time  heavy  aighs. 

It  would  be  unnecessary  to  describe 
her  astonishment,  when  the  ^thful 
Shakrak  presented  himself  before  her 
view.  ''  Ah,  my  dear  mistress !"  said 
he,  "  yon  know  not  what  terriUe 
things  I  have  gone  through  since  we 
parted.  This  is  a  magician's  house  ; 
but  do  not  desnair,  m  I  am  here  to 
guard  yoi^  and  hope  soon  to  accom- 
plish ou^  escape.  The  magician  carried 
me  off  as  I  was  going  to  Haslan  vrith 
your  letter." 

''  Now  I  bemn  to  understand  my 
situatkm,"  said  Safie.  ''  What  ^, 
frightful  looking  man  that  is,  with  his 
shaggy  hair !  Oh,  Shakrak,  you  must 
certainly  have  been  loitering,  or  doing 
something  wroog,  when  you  was  car-^ 
ried  off." 

"  No,  no,"  replied  Shakrak,  "  I 
protest  that  I  was  doing  nothing 
wrong.  But  where  did  the  mi^ician 
get  hold  of  yoHi  madam  ?" 

''  We  ahall  speak  of  that  altera 
wards,"  replied  Safie^  bludiingj  and 
they  entered  into  a  conversation,  in 
the  course  of  which  Shakrak  rdated 
all  that  he  knew,  disclosing  also  what 
proipectshad  been  held  out  to  him  by 
the  gentleman  with  the  six  horns. 
''  But,  aks !"  cried  Shakrak,  ''  al- 
thoi:^  thia  room  is  beautifully  deco- 
rated, I  perceive  it  is  a  prison,  from 
whidi  thm  is  no  other  outlet  except 
the  door,  of  which  th^  magician  has 
the  key ;  and  I  can  do  notlung  while 
I  remain  here."  So  aaying,  he  knocked 
loudly  at  the  door,  and  Uien  hid  him- 
self under  a  eo&. 

Safie  did  not  perodve  the  meaning 
of  this ;  but  presently  Nakoonar  en- 
tered, and  came  iq)  to  her  with  at 
sweet  an  expression  of  countenance  aa 
he  could  assume,  saving,  "  Fair  lady, 
hefaokl  your  humblest  slave.  This 
palace  is  yours,  with  all  its  delights  ; 
and  you  see  before  you  one  who  would 
rather  follow  your  steps  on  ail  fours, 
and  kiss  the  floor  where  you  have  been 
waUdng,  then  be  admitted  at  once  to 
the  third  heavoi." 
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^'Imittous  and  abominable  man!" 
cried  Safie^  '^  how  dare  you  come  near 
me  ?  Are  you  not  aahamed  to  use  this 
language  to  her  whom  you  have  so 
cruelly  snatdied  away  fh>m  her 
fHends?  Your  appearance  testifies 
diat  you  cannot  be  nir  ftom  sixty^  an 
age  at  which  there  is  no  longer  any 
excuse  for  wanton  outrages:  never- 
didess^  you  conduct  yourself  like  a 
green  and  giddy  reprobate.  I  am  sure 
your  head  exhibits  gray  hairs  enough 
to  make  you  pass  fbr  a  dervis  or  a  p£a- 
losopher. ' 

"  Ah,  madam !"  cried  Nakoonar, 
kneeling,  "  you  see  what  a  philosopher 
lam." 

"  Begone,  for  I  wish  to  repose  my- 
self," cried  Safie,  who  now  perceived 
that  Shakrak  had  crept  out  of  the  room 
mnobsored. 

"  For  what  purpose  did  you  make 
such  a  noise  hrtdy?"  asked  Nakoonar. 

"  I  know  nothing  about  these 
noises,"  replied  Safie.  **  It  must  have 
been  some  of  your  own  wicked  genii ; 
fh>m  whom,  as  well  as  yourself,  I  trust 
that  our  holy  Prophet  will  defend  me. 
In  the  mean  time,  jrou  would  oblige 
me  very  much  by  retiring,  and  locking 
ihe  door  after  you." 

^'  Sweet  lady,"  replied  Nakoonar, 
**  I  will  obey ;  but  you  must  ulti- 
mately have  pity  on  me."  And  ac- 
•ordingly  he  nHtndrew. 

Chap.  V, '^Nakoonar  prepares  an 
Exhibition  for  Safie. 

Nakoonak,  in  coming  away,  heard 
some  stir  in  the  stable  of  the  wooden 
horse,  and  was  proceeding  in  that  di- 
rection, when  he  was  stopped  by  the 
six-homed  genius,  who  wished  to  have 
his  directions  about  mixing  certain 
preparations  in  the  workshop.  Na- 
koonar went  to  look  at  the  mortar. 
Finding  that  very  littie  had  been 
pounded,  he  turned  fbriously  round 
upon  the  genius,  and  asked  hun  what 
he  had  been  doing  for  two  hours.  The 
genius  replied,  sheepishly,  that  he 
had  been  workhig  as  hard  as  he  could ; 
whereupon  Nakoonar,  taking  the  pestle 
•ut  of  his  hands,  belaboured  him  dread- 
fully, and  concluded  by  knocking  off 
three  of  his  horns.  This  was  too  much 
to  be  endured ;  and  the  spirit  sternly 
folded  his  arms,  muttering  threats  of 
revenge* 

*'  Let  me  have  no  sulkiness,"  cried 
Nakoonar,  '^  else  you  shall  fare  wwse 
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than  yon  have  done.  Bestir  yooraelf, 
and  decorate  the  banquetinff-room  as 
superbly  as  possible.  Spread  fertii  my 
talismans  upon  the  table,  and  prepare 
my  books ;  for  there  is  a  fair  lady  be- 
fore whom  I  wish  to  make  a  grand 
display  of  my  art.  I  shall  grudge  no 
pains  to  please  her.  As  for  yon,  make 
your  outside  as  decent  as  possible,  and 
DC  ready  to  execute  whatever  I  may 
command.  To  improve  my  appear* 
ance,  I  think  I  shall  lay  aside  my 
usual  safegnrand  of  the  oichantea 
doublet,  and  shall  content  myself  with 
the  staff  of  cedar  which  I  received 
from  that  old  magician  who  now  Uvea 
in  retirement  among  the  ruins  of  Den- 
denu" 

So  saying,  he  retired.  The  genius, 
still  smarting  with  his  wounds,  went 
immediately  to  the  wardrobe,  where 
the  staff  of  cedar  was  kept,  and  depo- 
sited another  in  its  place* 

Chap.  VLShakrak  gets  the  Assut* 
ance  of  a  Dervis.'^S(ifie  is  rescued. 

In  the  mean  time,  Shakrak,  having 
mounted  the  wooden  horse,  shot  boldly 
down  into  Constantinople.  It  was  now 
day-light;  and  his  font  care  was  to 
fold  Haslan,  the  lover  of  Safie,  who, 
after  a  short  explanation  with  the 
panting  and  perspiring  slave,  mounted 
before  him.  Sudi  persons  as  were 
abroad  at  that  early  hour  stood  Basing 
at  the  strange  macnine ;  and  wnen  it 
rose  again,  they  saluted  it  with  loud 
huszas.  The  two  riders,  however, 
were  determined  to  have  a  third, 
namely,  the  holy  dervis  Noodl^gsnder, 
who  nad  placed  an  amulet  in  Safie'a 
apartment  Upon  repairing  to  tlie 
street  where  he  lived,  they  found  the 
venerable  old  man  seated  before  his 
door,  readin|^  the  Alcoran.  He  was 
extremdy  thick-sighted,  and  alao  ob- 
tuse in  ms  hearing,  so  that  they  could 
not  make  him  understand  what  th^ 
wanted.  Nevertheless,  at  their  soli- 
citations, the  venerable  old  man,  who 
was  so  completely  sacred  that  nothing 
could  come  amiss  to  him,  tndied  Iob 
Koran  under  his  ann,  and  mounted 
without  hesitation.  He  fUt  quite  at 
home  everywhere,  beeanae  he  knew 
himself  to  be  incapable  of  receiving 
any  hurt;  and  aooonlingly  the  wooden 
horse  ascended  with  iu  three  riders. 

When  they  were  about  half  way 
firom  Nakoonar's  house^  the  venerable 
old  man  put  his  hand  gently  upon 
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Hailan's  thoalder,  and  satd^  "  My 
mod  friend,  wbat  is  the  meaning  of 
this  haste?  Beware  of  the  left  side  of 
the  road,  for  I  think  I  perodve  a  ditch 
there." 

"  Never  fear,"  replied  Haslan ;  "  we 
are  fiir  ahove  every  thing  of  that  sort 
We  want  you  to  assist  us  against  a 
great  magician." 

"  Music  is  a  lascivious  art,"  replied 
the  dervis,  shaking  his  head.  "  I  never 
ass&Bt  in  these  things." 

**  I  do  not  say  musician,''  replied 
Haslan.  '^  He  is  a  great  necromancer." 

*'  Romances  are  worse,"  said  the 
dervis,  shaking  his  head  a  second  time. 

"  Reverend  &ther,  yen  mistake  me," 
said  Haslan.  *'  I  mean  a  great  sorcerer." 

"  Oh  ho!  a  sorcerer!"  cried  the 
dervis.  "  My  eyes  have  much  fiiiled 
me  of  late,  hut  you  shall  see  presently 
what  an  old  man  can  do.  To  me  a 
sorcerer  is  as  pleasant  as  a  hare  to  a 
greyhound." 

They  landed  on  the  platform,  and 
passed  through  the  stable,  where  the 
wooden  grooms  fell  prostrate,  as  the 
dervis  hobbled  past  with  his  Koran. 
According  to  the  directions  which 
Shakrak  had  received,  they  proceeded 
forthwith  to  the  hanquetting-room^ 
where  they  beheld  the  utmost  splen- 
dour of  decoration.  In  one  comer  sat 
the  evil  genius,  bumins  with  rage  and 
shame  for  the  loss  of  his  horns.  He 
could  scarcely  look  Shakrak  in  the 
&oe,  but  seemed  rejoiced  at  their  ar- 
rival. In  the  middle  of  the  room  stood 
a  table  covered  with  fine  velvet,  upon 
which  were  spread  various  jewels  and 
cariosities.  "  Oh  ho  I"  cried  the  der- 
vis, *'  I  perceive  there  are  talismans 
here :  we  must  secure  these  in  the  first 
place."  And  he  accordingly  put  fhe 
whole  in  his  pocket. 

At  this  juncture  Nakoonar  rushed 
into  the  room,  flashing  fire  firom  his 
e^es,  and  uttadng  frimtful  impreca- 
tions. He  lifted  up  what  he  supposed 
to  be  his  cedar  stim^  and  made  a  tre- 
mendous blow  at  the  dervis,  who  very 
coolly  warded  it  off  with  an  old  pair 
of  spectacles.  The  staff  flew  in  pieces. 
Nakoonar  being  thus  deprived  of  all 
personal  power,  was  running  to  open  a 
great  iron  door,  and  let  loose  his  mon- 
ster unon  them,  when  the  evil  genius 
took  nold  of  him,  and  threw  him 
headlong  firom  a  window.  His  revenge 
was  accomplished,  and  he  disappeared. 
They  now  repaired  joyfully  to  the 
orange-tree   apartment,    where   Safie 
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was  confined.  They  found  her  asleep, 
with  the  roses  manuing  in  her  cheeks. 
She  was  muttering  something  about 
stepping  out  ftom  a  window  by  moon- 
light ;  and  whenever  Haslan  touched 
her,  she  screamed  and  awoke.  The 
utmost  coi^;ratulation8  passed  among 
all  the  parties ;  and  the  good-natured 
dervis  promised  to  give  a  hint  to  thtt 
parents  of  the  young  people. 

Shakrak  would  mn  have  been  al- 
lowed to  carry  away  the  wooden  horse 
fbr  his  own  use ;  but  to  this  the  dervis 
would  by  no  means  consent,  quoting 
a  certain  adage,  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  repeat 

They  left  Nakoonar's  house  by  A 
great  staircase  which  led  down  to  the 
street;  and  next  morning  the  dervis 
having  revisited  it,  with  the  cadis  of 
the  district,  had  all  the  unlawful  im- 
plements and  monsters  consumed  and 
killed,  which  was  a  dreadfUl  business 
for  those  who  were  engaged  in  it.  But 
after  these  things  were  accomplished, 
there  remained  some  very  pretty  apart- 
ments, ready  for  the  reception  of  ^aAe 
and  her  husband. 


OK  THE  STATE  OF  MUSlC  IK  SCOT- 
LAND. 

It  is  only  of  late  that  music  has  be- 
come a  subject  of  great  or  general  in- 
terest in  Scotland,  tt  is  not,  however, 
because  we  are  not  a  musical  people 
that  this  is  the  case.  On  the  contnuy, 
there  is  hardly  any  nation  which  pos- 
sesses more  sensibility  to  music,  or  a- 
mong  whom  a  greater  variety  of  beau- 
tif\il  national  melodies  is  to  be  fbund. 
The  delicacy,  grace,  and  expression  of 
our  slow  pastoral  airs, — tne  energy 
and  boldness  of  those  of  a  martml 
kind, — ^the  roortiveness  and  vivacity 
of  the  airs  of^  our  humorous  songs,— 
and  the  bounding  gaiety  of  our  duices, 
— ^render  our  music  not  only  our  own 
pride,  but  the  admiration  of  the  most 
cultivated  taste  in  every  other  coun- 
try. In  this  respect,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  that  Italy  alone  surpasses  us,  and 
that  no  other  country  can  be  compar- 
ed to  us.  The  national  music  of  the 
English  hardly  deserves  the  name.  Of 
the  few  airs  that  seem  to  belong  to 
them,  the  greater  part  are  clumsy  and 
monotonous;  and  they  seem  at  all 
times  to  have  been  glad  to  import,  for 
their  own  use,  the  songs  of  Scodand 
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and  Ireland.  The  French  music,  in 
so  far  88  it  is  national,  is  in  a  most 
wretched  taste.  It  is  true,  that  we 
Ihear,  now-a-days^  a  great  many  pretty 
French  airs^  which  pass  for  the  na- 
tional music  of  that  country;  but 
these  airs  may^  in  general,  be  traced 
to  the  opera,  and  are  many  of  them 
Italian.  The  attachment  of  the  French, 
of  an  classes  and  degrees,  to  the  a- 
musement»  of  the  stage,  makes  every 
body  acquainted  with  the  music  m 
the  opera.  Of  late  years,  many  com- 
posers of  great  merit,  both  native  and 
foreign,  have  empbyed  their  talents 
in  writing  for  the  French  opera ;  and 
the  conseciuence  is,  that  the  most 
pleasing  airs  of  Guetry,  Piccini,  and 
Gluck,  are  to  be  heard  over  all  France 
— ^in  the  streets,  the  villages,  and  the 
fields.  We  have  witnessed  the  mor- 
tification <^  a  Frenchman,  who,  with 
the  usual  vanity  of  his  countrymen, 
was  declaiming  on  the  exquisite  music 
of  his  nation,  when  he  was  assured, 
that  the  beautiful  air  of  *'  Avec  les 
jeux  dans  le  viilage," — ^which  he  gave, 
with  great  triumph,  as  a  i^edmen, — 
was  the  composition  of  an  Italian 
named  Sacchini.  This  air  is  just  as 
common,  and  as  popular  in  France, 
and  is  as  firmly  believed  to  be  a  na- 
tional air,  as  the  Busk  aboon  Traquair 
in  Scotland ;  and  yet  there  is  no  doubt 
of  its  having  been  written  bv  that 
celebrated  composer,  who  diea  only 
within  these  very  few  ye«r»-fio  rapidly 
does  a  good  opera  air  become  nationu 
in  France,  and  so  speedily  is  its  origin 
forgotten.  Those  who  wish  to  see  the 
French  tunes,  in  all  their  old  deform- 
ity, may  do  so,  and  procure  at  the 
same  time  a  great  deal  of  amusement, 
by  looking  into  the  Theatre  de  la 
Foire  of  Le  Sage,  in  the  fine  edition 
of  that  author's  works  lately  publish- 
ed at  Paris,  where  the  airs  of  all  the 
songs  in  his  dramatic  pieces  are  given. 
These  pieces  (which  are  fiill  m  hu- 
mour) are  chiefly  harlequinades,  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  songs  and 
action ;  and,  the  songs  and  dances  be- 
ing set  to  the  most  common  and  popu- 
lar airs  of  the  time,  this  book  smPords 
a  very  distinct  view  of  the  French  na- 
tional music  as  it  existed  before  the 
introduction  of  the  novelties  we  have 
been  q»eaking  of.  It  is  really  curious 
to  observe  how  utterly  destitute  these 
airs,  with  hardly  an  exception,  are  of 
every  spark  of  melody,  grace,  or  ex- 
pression.  They  have  idl  one  character 
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of  lugubrious  monotony ;  and  on  read- 
ing the  son^,  which  are  admirable^ 
resembling,  m  their  ^ety,  wit,  and 
humour,  Ute  songs  m  tne  B^sgar's 
Opera,  it  is  hardly  credible  that  they 
could  liave  been  coupled  to  such  dole-* 
fhl  ditties.  A  comparison  between 
them,  and  the  exquisitely  characteris- 
lic  Scottish  airs  with  which  Gay  em- 
bellished the  songs  of  his  opera,  a^ 
fords  an  excellent  contrast  between 
the  genuine  national  music  of  the  two 
countries. 

The  state  of  music  in  Germany 
seems  to  be  such  as  to  render  it  im- 
practicable now  to  distinguish  the  old 
and  traditional  airs  of  the  country 
from  the  regular  productions  of  art. 
It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say,  that  the 
whole  population  of  Grermany  lae  mu- 
sicians. Every  body  performs  on  some 
instrument,  with  greater  or  less  skill 
of  course ;  but  aU  are  acquainted  with 
the  rudiments  of  music,  and  the  works 
pf  the  principal  composers.  Persons 
of  this  description  do  not  amuse  them- 
selves much  with  national  airs.  They 
are  in  the  habit  of  meeting  together, 
and  performing,  in  concert,  the  works 
of  the  best  authors— it  beins  no  un- 
usual thing  to  hear,  in  a  vifiage  ale- 
house, a  symphony  or  quartetto,  exe- 
cuted by  blacksmiths  and  weavers^ 
that  would  put  to  shame  the  perform- 
ances of  most  of  the  amateurs,  and 
many  of  the  professors,  of  this  coun- 
try; and  their  solitary  recreations  con- 
sist in  the  repetition  of  the  most  plac- 
ing airs  of  tneir  favourite  composers. 
It  would  be  out  of  place  here,  to  in- 
ouire  into  the  causes  of  this  singular 
oifiusion  of  musical  knowledge  and 
skill ;  but  its  inevitable  consequence 
is,  that  the  old  national  airs  are  ne- 
glected and  almost  forgotten.  Of  what 
are  called  German  airs,  therefore,  the 
greatest  number  are,  doubtless,  the 
productions  of  the  innumerable  com- 
posers whose  works  are  plliyed  or  sung 
over  Grermany ;  and  those  which  pos- 
sess the  wildness  of  character  peculiar 
to  national  music,  are  known,  m  most 
cases,  to  belong  to  the  Tyrol,  or  other 
remote  districts,  where  tne  people  re- 
tain their  primitive  rudeness  and  sim- 
plicity. That  the  national  music  of 
Germany,  however,  in  the  sense  in 
wliich  we  have  been  using  the  term, 
IB  not  remarkably  good,  may,  we 
think,  be  inferred  from  the  well  known 
circumstance,  that  the  pure  German 
sghool  of  composition,  though  learned 
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And  piofirand,  is  defident  in  mee  and 
meloay>  and  that  it  is  only  tnose  mo- 
dern composers  who  have  ingrafted 
the  Italian  style  upon  their  own,  who 
have  produced  the  most  exquisite  mas- 
terpieces of  the  art.  It  is  the  conif- 
bination  of  the  Italian  and  German 
styles  in  the  operas  of  Moaart,  which 
has  rendered  them  so  inexpressihly 
dejightful. 

Tnough  there  are  many  pleasing 
national  melodies  in  Spain,  Russia, 
and  other  countries  of  Europe,  yet 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any 
of  these  countries  has  a  body  of  na- 
tional music  worthy  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  Scotland.  The  airs  of  those 
countries,  in  so  far  as  we  know  them 
(and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  it  is 
the  best  of  them  only  which  find  their 
way  to  this  country),  are  rude  and 
unpolished,  compared  to  our  own; 
ana  firom  the  sameness  of  character 
which  we  observe  in  all  the  airs  of  any 
one  .country,  we  may  conclude  that 
the^  are  very  deficient  in  variety.  The 
national  music  of  Ireland,  however, 
resembles  our  own  very  closely,  both 
in  the  character  of  the  melomes  and 
the  diversity  of  their  style,  though 
there  is  a  much  greater  number  of 
fine  airs  in  Scotland  than  in  Ireland. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  Scottish  national  mu- 
sic, it  is  certain,  that,  till  within  these 
veiy  few  years,  music,  as  a  branch  of 
polite  education,  has  been  more  ne- 
C^cted  in  Sootlsjid  than  in  any  other 
civilized  nation  in  Europe.  A  con- 
sideration of  the  causes  of  this  appar- 
ent inconsistency  would  lead  to  an  in« 
quiry,  into  which  at  Present  we  have 
not  room  to  enter.  The  musical  es- 
tablishments of  the  church  in  Italjr* 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  and  even  m 
Enghma,  have  contributed  mudi  to 
the  diffi^on  of  musical  taste  and 
Icnowledge  in  those  countries ;  and  in 
some  of  them,  the  cultivation  of  the 
music  of  the  drama  has  had  similar 
iefiects.  From  both  these  great  sources 
of  improvement  we  have  been  pre- 
cluded, and  this  alone  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  our  inferiority. 
But  another  cause  of  it,  we  appre- 
hend, is  to  be  found  in  the  very  ex- 
cellence of  our  national  music.  Our 
airs  are  so  good,  so  numerous,  and  so 
various  in  style,  that  we  find  thera 
suffideat  to  satisfy  our  taste,  and 
have  no  wish  to  go  in  search  of  any 
other,    Jn  countries  where  the  Wi» 
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tional  music  is  indifferent,  increas- 
ing refinement  and  taste  in  the  fine 
arts  will  necessarily  produce  a  sense  of 
the  rudeness  of  the  popular  airs,  and 
music  of  a  higher  oraer  will  be  sought 
for  and  cultivated.  But  it  is  the  boast 
of  die  music  of  Scotland,  that  it  com- 
bines the  wildness  and  native  energy 
of  national  music  with  a  considerable 
degree  of  delicacy  and  refinement;  and 
is  thus  calculated  to  delight  ti^e  most 
cultivated  taste.  In  Scotk^d,  there- 
fore, it  is  very  possible  to  have  an  en- 
larged understanding, — a  cidtivated 
taste, — a  delicate  perception  of  beauty 
in  all  the  arts, — ai^d,  in  particular,  the 
greatest  sensibility  to  music,  and  yet 
never  to  have  looxed  for  spedmens  of 
that  art  beyond  the  moimtains  and 
valleys  of  our  ovm  country.  This 
seems  to  have  made  us  somewhat  too 
vain  of  our  Scottish  airs,  and  too  in* 
dififerent  about  music  of  every  other 
kind.  It  h^s  prevented  us  fVom  leam- 
ins^  that  national  airs,  however  beau- 
tiiul,  form  but  a  very  trifling  depart- 
ment of  music,  standing,  to  the  higher 
productions  of  the  art,  in  about  the 
same  relation  that  our  old  ballads  do  to 
Othello  or  the  Paradise  Lost  It  has 
hindered  us  from  observing,  too,  that 
though  the  Scottish  airs  are  much 
more  polished  thsn  national  melodies 
generally  are,  yet  they  cannot  for  a 
moment  be  compared  to  the  airs  com- 
pos^ by  the  great  masters  of  the  art, 
10  whicn  the  very  soul  of  passion  is  em« 
bodied  in  formd  of  the  utmost  symme- 
try and  grace.  Our  national  airs  are 
as  far  removed  fh>m  the  melodies  of 
Mozart  and  Paes^ello,  as  our  Border 
baUads  horn  the  mosjt  exquisite  efi^L- 
sions  of  Bums  or  Moore ; — and  who 
would  wish,  that  instead  of  poesesdng 
thdr  beautiM  lyrics,  we  had  remain* 
ed  contented  with  the  rude  poetry  of 
our  forefathers  ? 

What  we  hsve  already  said,  how* 
ever,  is  less  applicable  to  the  present 
state  of  music  19  Scotland  than  to  its 
state  some  years  ago.  Of  late,  this  art 
has  been  much  enSiyated,  and  appears 
to  be  in  a  state  of  rapid  advancement. 
We  have  for  many  years,  ^o  doubt, 
had  a  succession  of  able  professional 
musicians  resident  in  Edinburgh ;  .8n4 
many  people  still  talk  with  regret  of 
the  ola  concerts  in  St  Cecilia's  Hall,  as 
of  something  much  finer,  and  more 
classical,  than  the  concerts  of  these  de* 
generate  days.  But  these  lovers  of 
pie  '^  oldep  tajpe'*  hi^ye  just  as  ipuch 
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reason  to  ire^t  the  tUy?  of  St  Ceoilia'i 
Hall,  as  ^'  the  golden  days  of  good 
Qneen  Bess ;"  for,  with  the  exception 
of  the  leader  of  the  hand^  and  some- 
times a  good  principal  singer,  the  per- 
formers consisted  of  the  few  profes- 
sional musidnns  whom  the  town  could 
then  afford  to  maintain^  and  of  a  nam- 
her  of  amateurs,  who  were  very  infe- 
rior in  skill  and  knowledge  to  the 
amateurs  of  the  present  day.  These 
concerts^  however,  had  a  very  fiivour- 
ahle  effect  on  the  improvement  of  mu- 
sic, as  it  was  then  first  discovered  in 
Bdinhurgh,  that  music  was  a  liberal 
and  elegant  amusement,  at  least,  as 
becoming  a  gentleman  as  drinking  or 
oock-fighting  ;  and  it  is  to  those  who 
remain  of  the  little  band  of  amateurs 
that  was  then  fonned,  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  spirited  improvements 
of  the  present  day. 

The  Musical  Festival  in  1815,  forms 
an  era  in  the  history  of  music  in  Scot- 
lai^d.  Its  charitable  object  originally 
procured  it  the  patronage  of  many 
people  of  rank  and  influe^ce,  who 
prooably  would  have  bestowed  little 
attention  on  an  endeavour  merely  to 
get  up  a  great  musical  performance  in 
Edinburgh.  During  the  lopg  period 
qf  its  preporatiop,  it  gradually  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  the  public;  apd 
for  a  considerable  time  before  its  com- 
mencement, it  became  an  object  of  al- 
most undivided  curiosity  and  interest 
in  aU  parts  of  Scotland.  The  crowds 
which  flocked  to  Edinburgh  on  this 
occasion  were  unprecedented  in  this 
country.  Many,  of  course,  were  at- 
tracted by  the  fove  of  music,  and  the 
fiop^  of  exquisite  gratification;  but 
the  greater  number,  no  doubt,  were 
drawn  together  from  different  motive^ 
—curiosity  to  witness  so  iiovel  an  en- 
tertainment—a wish  to  mingle  in  a 
scene  of  gaietjr  and  bustle,  and  the 
necessity  of  being  fashionable^  by  dor 
ing  what  was  done  by  every  body  else. 
|n  short,  Edinburgh  was  crowded  with 
a  splendid  assemblage  of  company, 
from  the  causes  which  crowd  Inver- 
ness at  a  Northern  meeting,  or  an 
English  county-town  at  the  races  or 
assizes.  But,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  motives  which  brought  these 
^wds  together,  the  univenal  feeling 
produced  by  the  stupendous  perform- 
ances which  they  heard,  was  that  of 
wonder  and  delight.  The  multitudes 
who  had  never  before  felt,  or  even 
i^nceived^  the  efl^cts  of  the  sublime 
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compositions  pf  Handel  «nd  Haydoj 
performed  by  such  an  orchestra,  found 
themselves  gifted,  as  it  were,  widb  a 
new  sense;  and  we  have  heard  per- 
sons, who  tin  then  were  ignorant  of 
the  power  of  such  music,  sj^sak  of  iSbt 
impressions  they  received,  in  the  same 
rapturous  language  which  would  be 
used  by  one  who,  having  been  blind 
from  his  birth,  had  been  suddenly 
blessed  with  the  sight  of  the  most 
sublime  and  lovely  objects  in  nature. 
Suiph  impressions,  once  made,  are  not 
easily  effiioed  ;  and  ever  since  this  Fes- 
tival, there  has  been  in  Scotland  a 
much  more  general  attention  to  the 
higher  kinds  of  music  than  was  ever 
paid  to  them  before. 

An  immediate  consequence  of  the 
Festival  was,  the  establishment  of  the 
Institution  for  the  Encouragement  of 
Sacred  Music.  It  became  a  matter  of 
regret,  that  the  sublime  sacred  com- 
positions of  Handel  and  Haydn  could 
not  be  performed  without  the  troable- 
some  and  expensive  preparations  of  a 
Musical  Festival ;  and  this  led  to  the 
idea,  that  a  band  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental performers  might  be  trained  in 
jp^dinbur^h,  sufficient  to  perfium  those 
compositions  in  a  manner  not  unwar«> 
thy  of  them.  The  necessity  of  some 
improvement  on  the  mean  and  rode 
psaipfiody  of  our  churches^  came  also 
to  be  generally  felt ;  and  it  was  be- 
lieved, that  both  these  objects  might 
be  accomplished  by  an  Institution  for 
the  cultivation  of  Sacred  Music  of 
every  description.  The  Institution, 
accordingly,  projected  and  set  on  foot 
by  the  2eal  and  snirit  of  a  fow  indivi- 
duals, immediately  obtained  the  most 
extensive  patronage.  Many  persons 
of  the  highest  respectability,  including 
most  of  Uie  clergy  of  Edinburgh,  en- 
rolled themselves  in  the  list  <^  its 
directors,  and  have  exerted  themselves 
with  unwearied  assiduity  in  its  man- 
agement. The  results  have  been  soc* 
cessfbl  even  to  a  surprising  degree. 
Though  the  Institution  has  subsisted 
only  between  two  and  three  Tears,  yet 
it  is  long  since  a  large  body  of  young 
men  and  boys  hft^e  been  so  vdl  in- 
structed in  ^usic  as  to  be  able  to  exe- 
cute, with  considerable  precision  and 
good  effect,  many  of  the  finest  chor- 
usses  of  Handef  and  Haydn;  and 
these  are  so  powerflilly  accompanied 
by  a  numerous  instrumental  band, 
consisting  partly  of  professional  nmsi- 
dans^  and  partly  of  amatemty  that  die 
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public  ooQcertB  of  the  Institution  now 
affi>Td  a  musical  entertainment  of  a 
yetj  high  order.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  all  this  is,  a  striking  im- 
provement in  the  psalmody  of  the 
churches.  Good  psalmody  is  now  an 
object  of  the  attention  both  of  the 
clergyman  and  of  the  congregation. 
Numbers  of  the  pupils  of  the  Institu- 
tum  sing  in  the  different  churches:  the 
congregations  themselves  sinff  much 
better  than  formerly;  and  this  fine 
part  of  our  devotional  exercises  is  now 
D^inning  to  be  performed  in  a  manner 
not  unbecoming  a  refined  and  culti- 
vated people. 

In  speaking  of  the  means  by  which 
the  Institution  has  produced  these 
great  improvements^  it  is  impossible  to 
overlook  the  combination  of  zeal,  ener- 

S,  and  musical  talent,  displayed  by 
r  Mather  in  instructing  the  singers. 
None  but  musicians  can  be  aware  of 
the  gre^t  difficulty  of  teaching  the 
mere  rudiments  of  music,  particularly 
vood  music ;  and,  tcvsuch  persons,  the 
proficiency  of  so  great  a  number  of 
young  people,  all  of  whom  were  pre- 
viously quite  ignorant  of  the  art, 
must  appear  an  absolute  prodigy.  Se- 
veral of  the  directors,  too,  are  known 
to  be  persons  of  considerable  musical  at- 
tainments ;  indeed,  had  it  been  other- 
wise, the  details  of  this  establishment 
could  not  have  been  managed  with  the 
skill  and  judgment  necessary  to  render 
it  successful.  One  of  these  gentlemen, 
Mr  G.  F.  Graham,  who  deservedly 
enjoys  the  reputation  of  being  the 
most  learned  and  accomplished  musi- 
cian in  this  country,  prepared  a  little 
elementary  work  fbr  the  use  of  the 
Institution,  which  has  been  lately 
published  with  the  sanction  of  the 
directors,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Elements  of  Singing,  written  for  the 
Edinburgh  Institution  for  the  En- 
couragement of  Sacred  Music."  We 
have  been  highly  gratified  by  the 
perusal  of  this  little  treatise,  which 
contains,  in  a  most  modest  and  unpre- 
tending form,  a  view  of  the  general 
prindpes  of  music,  and  a  system  of 
mstructions  in  singing,  equally  accu- 
rate«  luminous,  and  comprehensive. 
The  author,  in  a  short  and  well- writ- 
ten preface,  states,  in  the  following 
words,  the  object  of  the  publication. 
''  The  elementarv  lessons  contained 
in  this  little  work,  were  written  for 
die  use  of  the  pupils  in  the  great 
school  of  the  Edinburgh  Institution 
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for  the  Encouragement  of  Sacred  Mu- 
sic. They  were  written  as  a  short 
manual,  by  means  of  which  the  me* 
mory  of  the  student  might  he  reiresb* 
ed,  and  his  understanding  directed^  ia 
the  absence  of  his  oral  instructor,  and 
as  a  sketdi  of  some  of  the  first  rudi- 
ments of  music,  which  might  be  use- 
fill  to  those  punils  of  the  Institutton 
who  were  cauea  fiirth  from  the  great 
school  in  this  metropolis,  to  reside 
as  teachers  in  the  country-towns,  and 
in  the  remoter  districts  of  Scotland." 
But  Mr  Graham's  work  is  calculated ' 
to  be  much  more  extensively  usefiil 
than  to  the  pupils  of  this  Institution  ; 
and,  on  this  account,  the  directora 
have  most  properly  published  it,  with 
a  view  to  its  general  circulation.  It 
contains  a  summary  of  all  the  techni- 
cal knowledge  reouisite  for  a  vood 
performer,  arranged  in  a  dear  and  sys- 
tematic manner, — a  number  of  sound 
and  judicious  remarks  on  the  circum- 
stances necessary  to  be  attended  to,  in 
acquiring  a  correct  and  graceful  style, 
—and  a  variety  of  illustrations  and 
examples  of  his  precepts,  most  happily 
suited  to  their  purpose.  The  exer- 
cises in  solmisation;  or  soffaing',  as  it  is 
more  familiarly  called,  contain,  in  a 
very  small  compass,  almost  every  va- 
riety of  interval  and  transition  whidi 
the  voice  has  to  make  in  music  of  or- 
dinary difficulty ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  they  form  melodies  of  so  pleas* 
ing  and  graceful  a  structure,  that  they 
cannot  be  sung  without  improving  the 
taste  of  the  pupil.  In  short,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  this  little 
work,  small  and  unpretending  as  it  is^ 
is  better  calculated  than  any  thing  we 
have  yet  seen,  to  be  used  as  a  text- 
book in  teaching  every  description  of 
vocal  music. 

We  lind  that  we  have  been  led  in- 
sensibly to  extend  our  remarks  on  this 
little  book  to  a  greater  length  than  is 
perhaps  consistent  with  the  nature  of 
an  article  of  this  kind.  But  it  hap- 
pens, unfortunately,  tliat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  good  elementary  worJc  on 
music  is  a  very  rare  occurrence.  Pow 
sons  who  are  merdy  practical  musi- 
dans  are  not  in  general  wdl  calculated, 
firom  their  education  and  habits,  to 
give  clear  and  rational  views  of  the 
rudiments  of  their  art.  It  is  only 
whttn  a  man,  who,  like  Mr  Graham, 
combines  great  practical  knowledge  of 
the  art,  with  habits  of  accurate  think- 
ing on  its  general  priodples,  unde^< 
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takes  such  a  task^  that  there  is  anv 
chance  of  its  being  well  executed. 
But^  when  such  a  work  does  appear^ 
even  though  it  should  be  as  small  in 
size  as  the  volume  we  are  speaking  of^ 
its  value  is  incomparably  greater  than 
that  of  the  ponderous  tomes  which  have 
been  published  by  singing-masters^ 
who  have  no  resource  but  that  of  mix- 
ing up  their  illiterate  verbiage  with  i| 
mass  of  crude  and  imdigested  ex- 
amples^ consisting  frequently  of  loxiff 
compositions^  of  which  not  one  tenth 
•  part  has  any  application  to  the  rule 
(such  as  it  is)  intended  to  be  exempli- 
ned.  Nothing  has  retarded  the  pro- 
gress of  music  in  Great  Britain  so 
much  as  the  total  want  of  good  ele- 
mentary works  on  the  subject ;  and, 
perhaps,  nothing  has  contributed  so 
much  as  the  abundance  of  such  works 
to  produce  an  opposite  effect  in  France. 
In  that  country,  a  number  of  works 
on  music  have  been  produced  by  men 
of  science, — some  of  them  by  the  most 
splendid  names  of  which  their  litera^ 
ture  can  boast.  We  trust,  however, 
that  the  want  of  such  works  in  our 
own  country  will  soon  be  supplied. 
Now  that  music  occupies  the  attention 
of  so  many  men  of  science  and  general 
literature,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that, 
in  this  inquiring  and  philosophical  age, 
ihe  prinaples  of  this  enchanting;  art 
will  be  devdioped,  cleared  of  the  heaps 
of  technical  rubbish  in  which  they  are 
buried,  and  exhibited  in  all  their  na- 
tive simplicity  and  beauty.  When 
that  is  done,  it  will  be  found,  that 
the  study  of  music  is  no  less  delight- 
fiil  as  a  science,  than  its  practice  is  as 
AD  art. 
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Nov. 
DIALOGUE  [between  lord  bacon  and 

SHAKSPEARE. 

Ijord  Bacon  (in  Jiig  study).  Now, 
my  pen,  rest  awhile.  'Tne  air  of 
tms  aark  and  thought-stirring  cham- 
ber must  not  be  breathed  for  too 
long  at  a  time,  lest  my  wits  grow  slug- 
gish by  reason  of  too  much  poring.  I 
will  go  forth  and  walk.  But  first  let 
me  restore  to  their  shelves  these  wonut 
wood  schoolmen.  Come  gray-beard 
Aristotle,  mount  thou  first,  and  tell 
the  spiders  not  to  be  astonished  if  their 


holes  are  darkened*  for  a  senphic  doc» 
tor  is  about  to  follow.  Sa)tus  and 
Ramus,  why  these  dogs  ears  ?  It  waa 
once  a  different  sort.  And  now,  as 
I  lift  each  book,  methinks  its  cum- 
brous  leaves  dub  all  their  syllogisms, 
and  conspire  to  weigh  down  that  feeble 
arm,  which  has  Just  been  employed  in 
transcribing  the  Novum  Organon^ 
Alas !  that  folly  and  falsehood  should 
be  so  hard  to  grapple  with — ^but  he 
that  hopes  to  make  mankind  the  wiser 
for  his  labours  must  not  be  soon  tired* 
My  single  brain  is  matched  against 
the  errors  of  thousands ;  and  yet  every 
time  I  return  to  reflect  upon  the  laws  * 
of  nature,  she  meets  mj  thoughts  with 
a  more  folpable  sonctioii,  and  a  voice 
seems  to  wnisper  from  die  midst  of 
her  machinery,  that  I  have  not  in- 
quired in  vain.-— ^Ho !  who  waits  in 
the  anti-chamber  there  ?  Does  any  one 
desire  an  audience  ? 

Page,  The  Queen  has  sent  unto 
your  Lordship,  Mr  William  Shakspeare 
the  player. 

Bacon.  Indeed! — I  have  wished  to 
see  that  man.  Shew  him  in.  Report 
says  her  Majesty  has  lately  tasked  him 
to  write  a  play 'upon  a  subject  chosen 
hj,  herself.  Gooa-morrow,  Mr  Shak^ 
speore. 

Shakspeare*  Save  your  Lordship! 
Here  is  an  epistle  from  her  Miyesty. 

Bacon  (Reads).  "  The  Queen  de- 
sires, that  as  Mr  Shakspeare  would 
fiun  have  some  savour  of  the  Queen's 
own  poor  vein  of  poesy,  he  may  be 
shewn  the  book  of  sonnets,  written  by 
herself,  and  now  in  the  keeping  of  mr 
Lord  Chancellor,  who  indeed  may  weU 
keep  what  he  hath  so  much  flattered  ; 
although  she  does  not  command  him 
to  hide  it  altogether  from  the  knowing 
and  judicious. 

Shakspeare.  How  gracious  is  her  Ma- 
jesty !  Sure  the  pen,  for  which  she 
exchanges  her  sceptre,  cannot  chuse 
but  drop  golden  thoughts. 

Bacon.  You  say  well,  Mr  Shak- 
speare. But  let  us  sit  down,  and  dis- 
course awhile.  The  sonnets  will  catch 
no  hartn  by  our  delay,  for  true  poesy, 
they  say,  hath  a  blocnn  which  time 
cannot  blight. 

Shakspeare.  True,  my  Lord.  Near 
to  Costalia  there  bubbles  also  a  foun- 
tain of  petrifying  water,  wherein  the 
muses  are  wont  to  dip  whatever  posies 
have  met  the'  approval  of  Apollo;  so 
that  the  slender  foliage,  which  origi- 
nally sprang  forth  in  Uie  cherishing 
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bndn  a  true  ^oet^  becomes  hardened 
in  all  its  leaves^  and  glitters  as  if  it 
were  carved  out  of  rubies  and  eme- 
ralds. The  elements  haye  afterwards 
no  power  over  it 

Bacon.  Such  will  be  the  fbrtune  of 
your  own  productions. 

Shakspeare,  Ah,  mj  Lord !  Do  not 
CBCoarage  me  to  hope  so.  I  am  but  a 
poor  tmlettered  man,  who  seizes  what- 
ever rude  conceits  his  own  natural 
Vein  supplies  him  with,  upon  the  en- 
forcement of  haste  and  necessity  ;  and 
therefore  I  fear  that  such  as  are  of 
deeper  studies  than  myself,  will  find 
many  flaws  in  my  handiwork  to  laugh 
at  both  now  and  hereafter. 

Bacon.  He  that  can  make  the  mul- 
titude laugh  and  weap  as  you  do,  Mr 
Shakspeare,  need  not  fear  scholars.  A 
bead  natunilly  fertile  and  forgetive  is 
worth  many  ubraries,  inasmuch  as  a 
tree  is  more  valuable  than  a  basket  of 
fVuit,  or  a  good  hawk  better  than  a  bag 
fbn  of  game,  or  the  little  purse  which 
a  fiiiry  gave  to  Fortunatus  more  inex- 
baustable  than  all  the  coffers  in  the 
tressurv.  More  scholarship  misfat 
have  sharpened  your  judgment,  but 
the  particulars  wnereof  a  character  is 
composed  are  better  assembled  by  fbrce 
of  imagination  than  of  judgment, 
which,  ^though  it  perceive  coneren- 
ces,  cannot  summon  up  materials,  nor 
mdt  them  into  a  compound,  with  that 
felicity  which  belongs  to  imagination 
akme. 

Shakspeare.  My  Lord,  thus  far  I 
know,  that  the  first  glimpse  and  con- 
ception of  a  character  in  my  mind,  is 
always  engendered  by  chance  and  ac- 
cident. We  shall  suppose,  for  in- 
stance, that  I,  sitting  in  a  tap-room, 
or  standing  in  a  tennis-court.  The 
behaviour  of  some  one  fixes  my  atten- 
tion. I  note  his  dress,  the  sound  of 
his  voice,  the  turn  of  his  countenance, 
the  drinks  he  calls  for,  his  questions 
and  retorts^  the  fiuhion  of  his  person, 
and,  in  brief,  the  whole  outgoings  and 
incomings  of  the  man.  These  grounds 
of  specuktion  being  dierished  and  re- 
volved in  my  fiincy,  it  becomes  straight- 
way possessed  wiUi  a  swarm  of  con- 
clusions and  beliefs  concerning  the  in- 
dividual. In  walking  home,  I  picture 
out  to  myself  what  would  be  fitting 
for  him  to  say  or  do,  upon  any  given 
occasion,  and  these  fentasies  being  re- 
called, at  some  after  period,  when  I 
am  writing  a  play,  shape  themselves 
into  divers  mannikins,  who  are  not 
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long  of  being  nursed  into  lifb.  Thus 
comes  forth  ShaUow,  and  Slender,  and 
Mercutio,  and  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
cheek. 

Bacon,  These  are  characters  who 
may  be  found  alive  in  the  streets.  But 
how  frame  you  such  interlocutors  as 
Bmtus  and  Coriolanus  ? 

Shakspeare.  By  searching  histories. 
In  the  first  place,  my  Lord,  for  the 
germ.  The  filling  up  afterwards  comes 
rather  from  fejelmg  than  observation. 
I  turn  myself  into  a  Brutus  or  a  Cori- 
(danus  fbr  the  time ;  and  can,  at  least 
in  fiincy,  partake  sufficiently  of  the 
nobleness  of  their  nature,  to  put  pro« 
per  words  in  their  mouths.  Observa- 
tion will  not  supply  the  poet  with 
every  thing.  He  must  have  a  stock  of 
exalted  sentiments  in  his  own  mind. 

Bacon.  In  truth,  Mr  Shdcspeare,  you 
have  observed  the  world  so  well,  and 
so  widely,  that  I  can* scarce  believe* 
you  ever  shut  your  eyes.  I  too,  al- 
though much  engrossed  with  other 
studies,  am,  in  part,  an  observer  of 
mankind.  Their  dispositions,  and  the 
causes  of  their  good  or  bad  fortune, 
cannot  well  be  overlooked  even  by  the 
most  devoted  questioner  of  physical 
nature.  But  note  the  difierence  of 
habitudes.  Ko  sooner  have  I  observ- 
ed and  got  hold  of  particulars,  than 
they  are  taken  up  by  my  judgment 
to  be  commented  upon,  and  resolved 
into  general  laws.  Your  imagination 
keeps  them  to  make  pictures  of.  My 
judgment,  if  she  find  them  to  be  com- 
prehended under  something  already 
known  by  her,  lets  them  £rop,  and 
forgets  them ;  for  which  reason  a  cer- 
tain book  of  essays,  which  I  am  writ- 
ing, will  be  small  in  bulk,  but  I  trust 
not  hRht  in  substance.  Thus  do  men 
severally  follow  dieir  inborn  disposi- 
tions. 

Shakspeare.  Every  word  of  your 
Lordships  will  be  an  adage  to  after 
times.  For  my  part,  I  know  my  own 
place,  and  aspire  not  after  the  ab- 
struser  studies;  although  I  can  give 
wisdom  a  welcome  when  she  comes  in 
my  way.  But  the  inborn  dispositions, 
as  your  Lordship  has  said,  must  not 
be  warped  from  their  natural  bent, 
otherwise  nothing  but  sterility  wiH 
remain  behind.  A  leg  cannot  be 
changed  into  an  arm.  Among  stage- 
players,  our  first  olrject  is  to  exerdse 
a  new  candidate,  until  we  discover 
where  his  vein  lies. 

Bacon.  Do  not   those  who   enact 
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what  you  write  fiul  sometimes  in  i«n- 
dering  your  true  meaning  ? 

Shakspeare.  Grievously,  alas!  and 
yet  meuinks  they  often  play  well  too. 
In  writing,  however,  I  strive  to  make 
the  character  appear  with  sufficient 
deamess  in  the  dialogue,  so  that  it 
may  not  lie  altogether  at  the  discre- 
tion of  looks  and  gestures. 

Bacon,  In  what  esteem  hold  you  the 
man  who  enacts  Falstaff?  Plays  he 
not  well? 

Shakspeare,  Indifferently,  my  Lord. 
He  lacks  the  eye  of  a  true  jester,  and 
does  not  speak  the  wit  as  if  it  were 
his  own.  Nevertheless,  my  shafts  do 
not  seem  entirely  hlunted  hy  his 
lEJiooting  them,  since  they  are  so  ea- 
gerly waited  for  hy  the  spectators. 
As  for  pregnancy  in  himseli,  he  has 
none. 

Bacon,  Yet,  by  ffiving  voice  and 
utterance  to  your  thoughts,  he  has 
pleased  the  Queen  to  a  degree  seldom 
Known  before.  At  each  time  of  his 
reappearance,  her  Majesty  seemed  to 
rejoice  as  if  it  had  been  the  coming  of 
a  brid^oom,  and  the  ladies  of  ner 
court  mled  not  to  clap  their  hands. 
When  they  saw  him  fkll  down  in 
battle  at  Shrewsbury,  they  cried  out, 
*'  Alas !  for  our  sport  is  ended !"  but 
when  he  rose  again,  alive  and  well, 
the  Queen  began  to  laugh  more  than 
ever,  and  said  she  would  Know  Falstaff 
better  next  time;  and  asked  Essex, 
who  stood  behind  her  chair,  if  he  had 
any  such  devices  for  saving  himself  at 
need.  After  the  curtain  fell,  Essex 
brought  Sir  John  a  purse  of  angels, 
whi£  the  Queen  said  he  would  re- 
quire, as  Mrs  Quickly  had  now  pawned 
all  her  plate,  and  could  no  longer  sup- 
port him  in  his  debaucheries. 
.  Shakspeare.  Does  your  Lordship 
sometimes  honour  these  scenic  pas- 
times with  your  presence  ? 

Bacon,  To  say  the  truth,  I  have 
nunre  fi:«quently  read  your  plays  than 
seen  them  acted.  Look  round  this 
iiarrow  closet,  Mr  Shakspeare.  Behold 
these  rows  of  books,  in  which  are  mar- 
shalled various  samples  of  men's  wis- 
dom and  folly.  Here  is  the  theatre 
which  I  love  most  to  visit,  although  it 
be  not  always  for  sport  or  relaxation. 
This  taUe  is  a  stage,  upon  which  these 
grave  doctors  sometimes  descend  to 
play  their  pranks,  until  I  grow  weary, 
and  cut  abort  their  logic  by  flapping 
their  leaves  together.  These  pens  are 
what  once  served  them  for  swords  and 
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daggers;  and  this  wsaxis  like  the  hu- 
man understanding,  which  they  have 
run  into  a  mould,  and  stamped  with 
the  head  of  Aristotle. 

Shakspeare,  Touching  that  matter  I 
have  the  advantage  of  your  Lordship. 
I  care  not  whose  head  they  stamp  it 
with,  or  what  doctrines  and  opinions 
are  current ;  for,  so  long  as  men  are 
bom  with  the  same  passions  and  dis- 
positions, the  world  will  ftunish  the 
same  handles  to  the  tragedian.  There- 
fore, while  my  Lord  Verulam  is  ^nex- 
ing  his  brain  with  subtle  questions, 
William  Shakspeare  lives  with  little 
thought,  except  it  be  to  cather  firesh 
f\iel  for  his  uncy.  To  the  poet  who 
has  a  ready-going  pen,  there  needs  not 
much  pamful  preparative,  since  hia 
best  impressions  are  often  got  in  the 
midst  of  idleness  and  sport 

Bacon,  I  am  told  tluit  you  do  not 
invent  the  plots  of  your  own  plajrs, 
but  generally  borrow  them  fVom  some 
common  book  of  stories,  such  as  Bo« 
cacdo's  Decameron,  or  Cynthio's  No- 
vels. That  practice  must  save  a  great 
expenditure  of  thought  and  contri- 
vance. 

Shakspeare,  It  does,  my  Lord.  I 
lack  patience  to  invent  the  whole  from 
the  foundation. 

Bacon.  If  I  guess  aright,  there  is 
nothing  so  hard  and  troublesome  as 
the  invention  of  coherent  incidents; 
and  yet,  methinks,  after  it  is  accom- 
plished, it  does  not  shew  so  high  a 
strain  of  wit  as  that  which  painte  se- 
parate characters  and  objects  welk 
Dexterity  would  achieve  the  making 
of  a  plot  better  than  genius,  which 
delights  not  so  mudi  in  tracing  a 
curious  connexion  among  events,  as  in 
adorning  a  phantasy  witn  bright  col- 
ours, and  eking  it  out  with  suitable 
appendages.  Homer's  plot  hangs  but 
ill  together.  It  is  indeed  no  wtter 
than  a  string  of  popular  &bles  and 
superstitions,  caught  up  from  among 
the  Greeks ;  and  I  believe  that  they 
who,  in  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  col- 
lected his  poem,  did  more  than  him- 
self to  digest  its  particulars.  His 
praise  must  therefore  be  found  in  this, 
that  he  reconceived,  amplified,  and  set 
forth,  what  was  but  dimly  and  poorly 
conceived  by  common  men. 

Shaks^are.  My  knowledge  of  the 
tongues  is  but  small,  on  which  account 
I  have  read  ancient  authors  mostly  at 
second  hand.  I  remember,  when  I 
first  came  to  London^  and  began  ito  be 
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ahanger«'On  at  the  theatres,  a  great 
desire  grew  in  me  for  more  learning 
than  had  fallen  to  my  share  at  Strat- 
ford; hut  fickleness  and  impatience, 
and  the  hewilderment  caused  hy  new 
ol:gect8,  dispcarsed  that  wish  into  empty 
air.  Ah,  my  Lord,  you  cannot  con-* 
ceive  what  a  strange  thing  it  was  for 
so  impressible  a  rustic,  to  find  himself 
turned  loose  in  the  midst  of  BabeL 
My  fliculties  wroi^ht  to  such  a  d^ree, 
that  I  was  in  a  dream  all  day  long. 
My  bent  was  not  then  toward  comedy, 
fbr  most  objects  seemed  noble,  and  of 
much  consideration.  The  music  at 
the  theatre  ravished  my  young  heart; 
and  amidst  the  goodly  company  of 

nators,  I  beheld,  afar  off;  with 
ed  sight,  beauties  who  seemed  to 
outparagon  Cleopatra  of  Egypt.  Some 
of  Uiese  primitive  fiwleries  were  after- 
wards woven  into  Romeo  and  Juliet. 

Bacon,  Your  Julius  Caesar  and  your 
Richard  the  Third  please  me  better. 
From  my  youth  upward  I  have  had  a 
brain  politic  and  discriminative,  and 
less  prone  to  marvelling  and  dreaming 
than  to  scrutiny.  Some  part  of  my 
juvenile  time  was  spent  at  the  court  of 
France,  with  our  ambassador.  Sir 
Amias  F^ulet;  and,  to  speak  the 
truth,  although  I  was  surrounded  by 
many  dames  of  high  birth  and  rare 
beauty,  I  carried  oftener  MachiavelH 
in  my  pocket  than  a  book  of  madri- 
gals, and  heeded  not  although  these 
wantons  made  sport  of  my  grave  and 
scholarlike  demeanour.  When  they 
would  draw  me  forth  to  an  encoimter 
of  their  wit,  I  paid  them  off*  with  flat- 
teries, tiH  they  forgot  their  aim  in 
thinking  of  themselves.  Michael  An- 
gelo  said  of  Painting,  that  she  was 
jealous,  and  required  the  whole  man, 
imdivided.  I  was  aware  how  much 
more  truly  the  same  thing  might  be 
said  of  Flulosophy,  and  therefore  cared 
not  how  much  tne  ruddy  complexion 
of  my  Touth  was  sullied  over  the  mid- 
night kmp,  or  my  outward  comeliness 
samficed  to  my  inward  advancement. 

Skakspeare,  The  student's  brain  is 
fed  at  the  expense  of  his  body ;  and  I 
suspect  that  human  nature  is  like  a 
Frenchman's  lace ; — there  is  not  enough 
of  it  to  be  pulled  out  both  at  the  neck 
and  the  sleeves. 

Baccn,  What  you  observe  is  in  part 
true.  Yet  if  we  look  back  upon  an- 
cient times  we  shall  find  exceptions. 
Plato's  body  was  as  large  and  beautif\il 
as  that  of  any  unUunldng  Greek;  and  so 
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also  was  the  body  of  Pvthagoras,  whom 
men  had  almost  deified  for  his  con- 
junct perfection  of  mind  and  person; 
To  mention  Aldbiades,  Epaminondas, 
Cesar,  and  others,  would  be  unseason- 
able ;  since,  although  these  men  had 
ability  enough  for  the  great  advance- 
ment of  their  own  or  their  country's 
fortimes,  the  same  portion  might  have 
gone  but  a  small  way  toward  the  ex- 
tension of  knowledge  in  general.  But 
here  we  touch  upon  the  mstinction  be- 
tween understanding  and  those  ener- 
gies which  are  necessary  for  iJttt  coa- 
duct  of  affairs. 

Shakspeare,  Speaking  of  bodily  ha- 
bitudes, is  it  true  that  your' lordship 
swoons  whenever  the  moon  is  ecHpsec^ 
even  though  unaware  of  what  is  then 
passing  in  the  heavens  ? 

Bacon,  No  more  true,  than  that  the 
moon  eclipses  whenever  I  swoon. 

S/iokspeare,  I  had  it  from  your  chap- 
lain, my  lord. 

Bacon.  My  chaplain  is  a  worthy 
man ;  he  has  so  great  a  veneration  for 
me,  that  he  wishes  to  find  marvels  in 
the  common  accidents  of  my  life. 

Shakspeare.  The  same  chaplain  also 
told  me,  that  a  certain  arch  in  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge,  would  stand  until  a 
greater  man  than  your  lordship  should 
pass  through  it. 

Bacon.  Did  you  ever  pass  through 
it,  Mr  Shakspeare  ? 

Shakspeare.  No,  my  lord.  I  never 
was  at  Cambridge. 

Bacon.  Then  we  cannot  yet  decide 
which  of  us  two  is  the  greater  man. 
I  am  told  that  most  of  the  professors 
there  pass  under  the  arch  witnout  fiear, 
which  indeed  shews  a  wise  contempt 
of  the  superstition. 

Shaksoeare.  I  rejoice  to  think  that 
the  world  is  yet  to  have  a  greater  man 
than  your  lordship,  since  the  arch  must 
fall  at  last. 

Bacon.  You  s^  well,  Mr  Shak- 
speare ;  and,  now,  if  you  will  follow 
me  into  another  chamber,  I  shall  shew 
you  the  Queen's  Book  of  Sonnets; 
which,  not  to  commend  up  to  the  stars, 
would  shew  much  blindness  and  want 
of  judgment.  Her  Majesty  is  a  great 
princess,  and  must  be  well  aware  of 
the  versatility  of  her  own  parts,  which  • 
fit  her  no  l^ss  for  a  seat  /unougUhe 
Muses,  than  to  fill  the  throne  of  her 
ancestors. 

Shakspeare.   Were  her  Migesty  to 
listen  to  all  that  might  be  spoken  of 
her  good  gifls,  she  would  find  the 
2M 
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days  too  short  for  expeding  any  other 
business.  The  most  her  sulirjects  can 
do  with  their  praise  is^  to  thrust  it 
upon  her  by  snatches;  and^  as  Jupi- 
ter is  said  to  have  had  a  small  trap- 
door in  heaven,  through  which^  when 
open^  ascended  the  fodish  prayers  and 
vows  of  mankind,  so  might  ner  Ma- 
jesty's presence-room  be  provided  with 
a  golden  fimnel  for  receiving  the  in- 
cen»;e  of  those  innumerable  worship- 
pers,  whose  hearts  are  fiill  of  her,  al- 
though their  quality  enables  them  not 
to  approach  her  penon. 

Bacon,  Walk  this  way,  Mr  Shak- 
speare.  The  Queen's  book  is  not  to 
be  found  among  ordinary  classics. 

No  VI. 

Johnson's  midnioht  walk. 

Scene — the  Streets  of  London, 

Savage,  Mr  Johnson,  I  must  insist 
upon  your  going  home  to  your  lodg- 
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Joknson,  No,  sir;  I  had  as  leif 
walk  with  you,  and  chat  with  you. 

Savage,  Your  complaisance  carries 
you  too  far.  Neaessity  has  accustom- 
ed me  to  pass  the  night  in  this  man- 
ner. But  you  have  a  lodging,  and 
need  not  encounter  these  hardships. 

Jofmson,  A  man,  sir,  takes  a  plea^ 
sure  in  tasting  the  diversities  of  life^ 
when  he  knows  it  is  in  his  option 
wheUier  he  shall  do  so  or  not. 

Savage,  Your  frame  is  robust  You 
will  catch  no  harm,  at  any  rate,  firom 
your  present  whim. 

Johnson.  Why,  sir,  I  love  occasion- 
ally to  aberrate  from  routine.  It  a- 
wakens  and  varies  my  ideas.  The 
streets  are  almost  silent  just  now. 
These  large  and  opaque  masses  of 
building  have  nothing  in  their  exte- 
rior to  set  the  mind  a-going ;  but  they 
affect  us,  sir^  because  we  know  them 
to  be  pregnant  with  the  workings  of 
the  human  heart,  from  the  cellar  to 
the  garret.  There  is  no  time  when 
mankind  so  distinctly  feel  their  hap- 
piness or  misery^  as  before  retiring  to 
sleep.  Action  being  then  suspended, 
they  have  time  to  estimate  its  results, 
and  to  calculate  what  reinains  to  be 
enjoyed  or  sufibred. 

Savage,  Damn  calculation!  Damn 
it— ahT 

Johnson,  I  have  never  yet  been  so 
situated  as  to — (I  will  not  repeat  your 
expression;)  but  I  haye  never  yet  been 


so  situated  as  to  wish  to  have  done 
with  calculation. 

Savage,  Mr  Johnson^  you  know 
what  I  once  was.  Is  it  wonderful 
that  I  should  swear  ? 

Johnson,  This  is  a  painfril  topic, 
and  an  old  one  between  us. 

Savage.  Well,  let  us  wave  it.  I 
have  some  verses  in  my  pocket  which 
I  composed  this  mom-ng,  and  wrote 
on  the  back  of  a  play-bUl  with  a  pen 
which  I  procured  in  a  grocer's  shop. 
If  these  lamps  were  not  so  dim,  you 
should  hear  them  read. 
'  Johnson.  The  ancients  said  of  Love, 
that  he  had  been  cradled  on  rocks, 
and  suckled  by  tigers. 

Savage.  What  of  that? 

Jofinson,  It  is  astonishing  under 
what  unfavourable  drcumstanoes  po- 
etical enthusiasm,  which  is  one  of  the 
finest  movements  of  the  soul,  will 
sometimes  thrive  and  fructify.  I  do 
not  much  wonder  at  Cervantes  hav- 
ing writtenr  Don  Quixote  in  prison ; 
for  it  would  appear  that  the  assem- 
bling of  humorous  conceptions  is  a 
harsh  and  hardy  operation  of  the  mind, 
and  not  liable  to  interruption  firom 
alight  inconveniences.  We  find  hu- 
mour among  men,  whom  the  riffoura 
of  their  situation  have  entirely  blunt- 
ed to  tenderness.  Take,  for  instamoe, 
sailors  and  highwaymen. 

Savage,  Wliat  do  you  suppose  to  be 
the  hardiest  of  all  faculties? 

Joh$ison,  That  of  ratiocination,  sir. 
But  it  requires  to  be  supported.  When 
I  lived,  as  at  one  time  I  was  obliged 
to  do,  upon  four  nence  a-day,  I  ex- 
perienced frequent  oefidcation  of  men- 
tal activity. 

Savage,  Starvation  may  enfeeble  the 
fiiculties,  but  in  me  it  leaves  the  pas- 
sions as  active  as  ever.  It  leaves  me 
fitill  the  same  proud  and  inoontrollable 
Richard  Savage. 

Johnson.  Nature  has  probably  or- 
dered things  in  such  a  manner,  that 
our  personal  energies  shall  be  the  last 
to  suffer  from  bocdly  exhaustion.  In 
many  cases  the  intellectual  fiicultiea 
may  be  considered  as  mere  superflu- 
ities; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
personal  energies  are  requisite  to  the 
last  in  our  intercourse  with  hunoan 
society,  even  although  they  should 
have  some  ill-directed  tendencies,  as  I 
fear  is  die  case  with  yours. 

Savage,  1  will  pern^t  you  to  say  so, 
Mr  Johnson,  for  I  know  you  are  my 
friend. 
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Johutm,  After  dianer^  sir^  Igene^- 
ndly  fed  inclined  to  meditation.  Read* 
ing  is  then  less  agreeable  to  me^  be- 
cause of  the  trouble  of  holding  the 
book  to  my^es. 

Savage,  WhtM  do  yon  dine? 

Joknsoiu  Genendly  at  duree. 

Savage,  Heigho!  you  are  a  happy 
man.  You  will  one  day  do  credit  to 
literature^  when  poor  Savage  ■■ 

Johnson.  Nay^  Bir,  do  not  speak 
thus.  I  am  hut  a  harmlesi  drudge;,  a 
word-hunter— -little  worthy  of  hieing 
envied.  He  that  deludes'  his  imagi- 
nation with  golden  dreams  of  the  dig- 
nity of  titerature^  peed  only  enter  the 
garret  of  die  lexicographer^  and  see  him 
at  his  diurnal  tauc,  to  be  convinced 
that  learning  is  honoured  only  in  its 
rKults^  and  not  in  Uie  person  of  the 
possessor. 

Savage.  Have  you  visited  my  Lord 
Chesterfield  lately? 

Johruon.  Why^  no,  sir.  I  fbund 
that  I  was  kept  waiting  for  hours  in 
the  anti-^amher,  while  his  Lordship 
was  engaged  with  such  persons  a9 
Cibber^ 

Savage.  D— nhim.  Stupid  scound- 
rel! Fellows  like  that  get  on  welf, 
wherever  they  go. 

Jf^nson.  And  what  if  they  do^  sir  ? 
They  are  more  gainly,  sir,  than  we^ 
because  they  are  meaner^  You  are 
to  consider  that  their  progress  is  pur* 
chased  bY  the  loss  of  what  we  think 
one  of  tne  greatest  luxuries  in  life, 
namely,  the  habit  of  foUowing  the 
wayward  impulses  of  personal  indina- 
tion.  Sir,  t^  man  who  approaches 
people  like  Chesterfield  must  not  have 
any  humours  of  his  own.  Now,  sir, 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  clear 
iheir  fbr^eads,  and  look  pleasant 
whenever  occasion  requires.  I  love 
to  be  as  sour  as  I  please.  Mea  virtue 
ie  me  involvo. 

Savage.  But  surely  Lord  Chesterf 
field  ought  to  make  some  distinction 
between— T-^ 

Johnson,  (^esterfidd,  I  believe, 
does  as  we  ourselves  would  do  in  his 
situation.  He  ]mows  what  it  is  to  be 
a  courtier,  and  he  expects  to  be  court- 
ed in  his  turg,  fi)r  whatever  he  has  to 

Savage.  Learning  and  worth  ought— 
Joknson.  Nay,  sir,  do  not  talk  stuff. 
Learning  and  worth  may  pace  the 
streets,  and  reflect  on  their  own  merits 
tin  they  are  weary,  but  the  world  has 
Other  matters  to  think  Qf    Pergonal 
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iuudities  do  not  rise  in  society,  unless 
tneir  possessor  has  the  art  of  making 
them  subservient  to  the  wants  of  oUi* 
ers.  A  man  who  appears  at  Vanity 
Fair,  with  a  species  of  merchandise 
which  every  person  can  do  without, 
will  only  be  laughed  at  if  he  gives 
himself  sirs. 

Who  lies  here  ?— ^me  one 
_  upon  a  bulk.  Poor  fellow  ! 
his  coat  apnears  to  have  seen  better 
days.  His  hat  has  dropped  ofi;  and 
mi^^perhaps  become  the  prey  of  some 
light-fing^«d  passenger.  Shall  I  a- 
waken  mm? 

Johnson.  Is  it  an  author  ? 

Savage.  I  am  uncertain.  He  does 
not  seem  to  be  a  drunkard;  for  he 
breathes  quite  fieely.  I  rather  think 
it  is  an  author. 

Johnson.  Do  you  know  the  indivi^ 
dual? 

Savage.  I  believe  it  is  a  Mr  An^ 
drew  Canniohael,  a  yoimg  man  from 
Scotland,  author  of  an  elegant  little 
poem,  ^entitled  the  Woes  of  Genius. 

Johnson.  Nay,  sir,  if  he  is  ham 
Scotland,  let  him  lie. 

Savage.  The  poor  young  man  will 
Jose  his  hat. 

Johnson.  Sir,  a  Scotchman  has  no 
need  of  a  hat.  It  only  supplies 
warmth  and  stimulus  to  the  seat  of 
knavery. 

Savage,  If  yon  will  allow  me  to 
make  you  acquainted  with  tins  gentle- 
man, you  wOl  find  his  conversation 
well  calculated  to  remove  these  pre- 
possessions. Ho  !  friend  ;  get  up. 
Don't  you  recollect  Savage? — Ah, 
Derrick !  is  it  you  ? 

Derrick.  For  whom  did  you  take 
me? 

Savage.  For  the  poor  lad  Car« 
michael.  The  Woes  of  .Genius,  you 
know. 

Derrick.  You  need  not  look  fbt 
him.    He  is  o£P  the  list 

Savage,  How?  What  say  vou? 

Derrick.  Tucked  himself  up  the 
other  morning.  'Tis  a  shocking  story ; 
but  he  was  desperate.  He  was  ori- 
ginally a  tutor  in  a  Scottish  fiunily, 
where  he  gave  so  little  satisfaction, 
that  he  was  turned  off,  and  came  to 
London  fiill  of  authorship.  When  he 
first  arrived,  he  used  to  dine  at  a  shill« 
ing  chop-house.  By  degrees,  however, 
he  came  down  to  a  sixpenny  one,  and 
dien  to  a  fourpenny  one.  Afterwards 
he  became  irregular,  and  lived  only 
yvhen  he  could..    In  the  meantime,  hjl 
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appearance  and  dress  fell  off  rapidly. 
He  grew  hollow  and  yellow  about  the 
ejeB,  and  was  seldom  seen  as  formerly 
anout  the  booksellers'  shops.  He  used 
to  compose  elegies,  however,  full  of 
the  most  high-sounding  phrases,  and 
recite  them  aloud  with  passionate  em- 
phasis. Gradually  he  lost  heart,  even 
at  this.  His  pride  b^;an  to  be  sapped, 
and  his  hopes  to  leave  him,  ana  the 
catastrophe- 

Savage,  Was  what  you  have  told 
us.    Say  no  more  about  it. 

Derrick.  Your  servant,  Mr  John- 
son. You  see  that  I  have  just  been 
taking  a  nap  in  an  easy,  way.  Our 
fiiend,  Savage,  prefers  walking.  He 
is  so  little  fond  of  stone  cushions,  that 
I  believe  he  would  not  lie  still,  even 
if  a  sculptor  were  to  provide  him  with 
oae  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

Johnson.  Westminster  Abbey  ! — 
Why,  sir,  that  is  a  long  look  forward. 

Savage.  Yet  the  love  of  fiune  is  a 
noble  propensity. 

Johnson.  The  love  of  fiime,  air, 
never  made  ia  great  man.  When  an 
individual  possesses  extraordinary 
faculties,  the  pleasure  of  exercising 
them  is  what  first  sets  him  a-going. 
Fame,  or  what  is  more  powerful, 
money,  may  afterwards  be  necessary 
to  overcome  his  indolence,  and  to 
make  him  encounter  the  labour  of 
committing  his  mental  riches  to  sudi 
a  vehicle  as  will  transfer  them  to  other 
minds.  But  all  great  advances  of 
thought,  and  achievements  of  concep- 
tion, are  made  firom  the  love  of  thinx- 
ing  and  conceiving;  and  all  artists 
who  become  eminent,  become  so  from 
the  love  of  their  art.  We  see,  on  the 
stage,  that  bad  actors  are  continually 
wooing  and  consulting  the  audience 
with  their  eyes ;  but  good  actors  seem 
wrapt  up  in  their  own  feelings. 

Derrick.  You  will  admit,  however, 
that  the  love  of  fame  sometimes 
prompts  men  to  great  actions.  Wit- 
ness the  heroes  of  antiqultv,  some  of 
whom  were  almost  entirely  actuated 
by  this  passion. 

Johnson.  Why,  sir,  that  is  a  diflfer- 
ent  thing.  Although  the  love  of  fkme 
will  not  confer  genius  or  intellect,  it 
may  induce  an  individual  to  persevere 
in  such  a  laudable  course  of  conduct, 
as  will  secure  the  applause  of  his  fel- 
low citizens  who  profit  by  it ;  and  in- 
deed if  fame  were  to  be  obtained  only 
by  good  actions,  vanity  would  be  the 
hest  of  all  passions,  since  it  would 
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make  us  as  zealous  in  serving  man- 
kind as  ourselves.  But  the  mere  love 
of  a  resectable  reputation  is  a  better 
principle.  It  urges  us  to  no  mischiei^ 
and  it  restrains  us  from  much  evil. 

Savage.  Respectable  reputation  is 
not  enough  to  slake,  the  thirst  of  rest- 
less minds;  and  we  see  around  us 
multitudes,  who,  rather  than  remain 
merely  respectable,  push  forward  into 
notonety,  and  b^xnne  ridiculous. 
These  are  the  men  upon  whom  the 
snug  and  cautions  members  of  society 
pour  forth  the  vials  of  their  wrath. 
We  are  all  fond  of  fame  in  our  hearts; 
but  some  have  sense  enough  to  per- 
ceive that  it  is  beyond  their  reach; 
and  their  suppressed  hopes  are  natu- 
rally enough  changed  into  malice  a- 
gainst  bolder  adventures. 

Derrick.  Which  is  felt,  to  their 
cost,  hy  jinsuccessful  authors,  players, 
politicians,  orators,  schemers,  &c. 

Johnson.  In  society,  sir,  there  is  a 
sort  of  conventional  status,  which  may 
be  acquired  by  any  individual  who 
lives  secundum  bonos  mores.  But 
when  a  man  becomes  a  candidate  for 
celebrity,  he  ventures  upon  different 
ground.  He  abandons  his  conven- 
tional status,  and  throws  Ids  weight 
upon  his  personal  pretensions ;  and  he 
must  sink  or  swim  along  with  them. 

Derrick.  The  life  of  a  professed  au« 
thor  is  certainly  far  from  bdng  a  tran- 
quil one.  It  is  a  state  of  severe  trial, 
unless  his  talents  and  good  fbrtune  are 
such  as  to  convey  him  aloft  into  the 
arm-chair  of  established  reputation. 

Johnson.  Arm-chair  eigoyment,  air, 
is  the  lot  of  few. 

Derrick.  I  wish  I  had  followed  the 
trade  of  a  grocer,  as  was  originally  in- 
tended bv  my  friends  in  Holbom.  I 
should  tnen  have  speedily  acquired  a 
large  chin  and  a  cheerftd  eye,  and  be- 
come like  one  of  those  over-grown 
rascals  whom  I  see  wallowing  in  clo- 
ver behind  their  counters.  No  lite- 
rary carpings  would  then  have  dis- 
turbed my  repose.;  and  my  gossip- 
pings  would  have  been  only  about 
Broughton's  last  boxing-match,  or  die 
Cock-lane  ghost. 

iSavage.  Have  you  heard  any  tlung 
new  concerning  the  Cock-lane  res^ 
ponses? 

Derrick.  Nothing.  But  as  I  passed 
through  Cock-lane  about  an  hour  ago, 
I  saw  numerous  carriages  stopping  at 
the  house.  Some  of  them  brought  la^ 
dies  of  rank^  and  others  set  down 
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clergymen  in  ftQl  dress,  with  powder- 
ed nair  and  black  silk  stockings.  I 
nerer  saw  such  a  bustle.  Some  of  the 
audience  are  said  to  bring  biscuit  in 
their  pockets^  to  enable  them  to  sus- 
tain the  fttigues  of  the  night ;  and 
others  chew  ng^  to  disguise  the  chat- 
tering of  their  teeth.  The  whole  is 
conducted  with  a  solemnity  that  shakes 
the  firmest  nerves. 

Savage.  What  a  strange  species  of 
iniktuation ! 

Johnson.  (SoUmnUf.)  Gentlemen^ 
I  must  leave  you. 

Savage.  We  need  not  part  yet.  We 
shall  accompany  you  home. 

Johnson.  (Angrily.)  Nay^  sir^  I 
am  not  going  home. 

Derrick.  Where,  then  ? 

Johnson.  (Sternly.)  Sir,. 'tis  not 
agreeable  to  me  to  be  questioned.  I 
bid  you  good  night. 

Derrick.  He  is  oflT.  What  can  be 
the  meaning  of  this  ?  . 

Savage,  I  have  a  shrewd  suspicion 
that  thu  man,  venerable  for  his  learn- 
ing, and  fbrmidable  for  superior  in- 
teUect,  is  now  stalking  towards  Cock- 
lane.  He  has  an  unaccountable  hank- 
ering after  the  marvellous. 

Derrick.  Impossible ! 

Savage.  It  would  grieve  me  to  of- 
fend him  by  dogging  nis  steps,  but  we 
can  follow,  uno^rved,  at  a  distance. 
The  lion  must  be  tracked  warily. 
Softly — softly — ^there  he  goes— just  in 
the  direction  I  expected.  I  was  sure 
of  it. 


KIDB  AND  BRANDE.* 

No  being  can  be  more  tenderly  alive 
to  the  very  semblance  of  offence,  or,  to 
use  a  common  sort  of  phrase,  more 
thin-skinned,  than  an  Oxford  profes- 
sor. We  have  a  very  high  respect  for 
the  ancient  university  itself;  we  scorn 
and  despise  the  paltry  attacks  which 
were  made  upon  its  general  character 
and  usefulness  a  few  years  ago,  by  cer- 
tain sceptical  wits,  who  cannot  be  per- 
suaded that  there  is  any  thing  either 
good  or  great  beyond  the  petty  sphere 
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By  J.  Kidd,  M.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford.  Sold  by  J. 
Paiker  and  by  R.  Bliss,  Oxford ;  and  Messrs 
lUrington,  London.    1818. 
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o£  their  own  unambitious  and  ignorant 
self-complacency.  But  even  upon  that 
occasion,  we  must  say,  there  appeared 
to  us  to  be  something  not  a  little  ridi- 
culous in  the  furious  zeal  wiUi  which 
BO  many  grave  academics  laid  aside  the 
sober  honours  of  the  inactive  toga,  and 
started  forth  in  the  unwonted  and  un- 
natural snodnetness  of  the  sagum,  to 
repell  the  assault  of  a  '' telnm  imbelle 
sine  ictu"  which  had  glanced  with  im« 
potent  malignity  agsinst  the  venerable 
towers  of  their  Ahna  Mater.  A  tutor, 
or  professor  of  this  time-hallowed  se- 
minary, feels  as  severely  the  slightest 
sarcasm  against  its  character,  as  a  sen- 
timental lover  does  an  imputation  a- 
gainst  the  chastity  of  his  mistress. 
Wrapped  in  the  sable  swaddling-bands 
of  his  dignity,  and  strutting  for  ever 
under  echoing  arches,  he  soon  comes 
to  fancy  himself  a  constituent  part  of 
the  gloomy  and  gothic  grandeur  which 
is  familiar  to  h£  eye.  He  is  satisfied 
that  he  is  a  fixture ;  and,  with  excuse- 
able  vanity,  dreams  that  it  is  his  busi- 
ness to  be  a  prop,  where  nature  and 
art  have  only  meant  him  to  be  a  nen- 
dide.  ^  ^ 

A  more  amusing  instance  of  the  ab- 
surd excitabilitv  of  the  Oxonian  pride, 
has  not  oiten  been  exhibit^  than  in 
this  formal  httle  pamphlet  of  Dr  Kidd. 
The  doctor  himself  is,  we  understand, 
a  man  of  much  modesty  and  merit, 
and  withal,  one  who  has  commonly 
been  supposed  to  be  a  great  deal  more 
free  from  the  besetting  prejudices  of 
the  place  than  almost  any  of  his  breth- 
ren. If  a  man  of  his  acknowledged 
eminence  and  excellence  can  di^ay 
so  much  violence  upon  so  little  provo- 
cation, what  must  be  the  exquisite 
soreness  felt  upon  similar  occasions  by 
the  every-day  members  of  the  order  to 
which  his  name  is  an  ornament, — the 
mere  common-place  masters  of  arts, 
and  bachelors,  and  doctors  of  divinity, 
who  imagine  themselves  to  be  exem- 
plifying the  highest  possible  glories  of 
the  "  contemplative  life"  of  the  Peripa- 
tetics, when  they  are  swaggering  along 
Christ-church  meadow,  or  assisting  in 
all  the  inefiable  grandeur  of  didness, 
at  the  diurnal  solemnities  of  the  hieh 
table?  ^ 

The  wrath,  however,  of  these  ordi- 
nary graduates,  intense  and  ebullient 
as  its  heat  may  be,  commonly  evapor- 
ates in  the  harmless  shape  of  high- 
church  toasts,  and  songs  from  The  Sau- 
sage, uttered  with  the  full  emphasis  of 
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indignation,  to  ihe  sympatbising  audi* 
ence  of  a  common  room.  To  such 
transitory,  but  adequate  instruments  of 
academical  resentment,  we  think  it 
might  have  been  wise  in  the  worthy 
Professor  of  Chemistry  to  have  left  the 
vindication  of  the  university  from  the 
aspersions  of  Mr  Brande.  But  we 
must  put  our  readers  in  possession  of 
the  facts  before  we  can  expect  them  to 
adopt  the  opinion  which  we  have 
formed*  It  is  fkir  that  the  plaintiff 
should  be  permitted  to  open  the  case 
for  himself. 

«•  In  a  diaeitatioB  oa  the  progren  of 
diemicid  ph3oiophy,  written  by  Mr  Biande, 
•nd  prefixed  to  toe  Supplement  to  the  fourth 
snd  mkh  editions  of  the  Encydopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  it  ii  asserted,  that,  *  exieeptiDg  in 
the  schodlB  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  che« 
mistzy,  as  a  branch  of  education,  is  either 
entirely  neglected,  or,  what  is  perhaps  worse, 
superficially  and  imperfocdy  taught*  And 
it  u  added,  that  *  this  is  espedaUy  the  case 
at  the  English  universities,  and  that  the 
Londen  phannaoopiEia  is  a  record  of  the 
want  of  chemical  knowledge  where  it  is  most 
imperiously  re(|i|ired.' 

**  As  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Oxford,  I  am,  to  a  certain  extent, 
necessarily  implicated  in  the  charge  here 
brought  forward ;  and  I  naturally  feel  de- 
sirous of  defendingmyself  against  it;  though, 
in  the  opinion  of  some,  I  may  bethought  to 
compromise  the  dignity  of  the  University, 
in  answering  an  accusation  made  by  an  in- 
dividual not  educated  among  its  members, 
and  probably*  therefore,  an  incompetent 
judge  of  the  scope  of  an  academical  educa- 
tion. But  I  respect  Mr  Brande,  both  on 
account  of  the  henourable  rank  he  holds  as 
secretary  to  the  royal  society,  and  still  more 
on  account  of  his  industrious  exertions  in 
the  promotion  of  practical  chemistry ;  and  I 
shaU  be  happy  if,  in  convincing  him  that  he 
has  advanced  an  assertion  not  warranted  in 
fact,  I  may  remove  from  his  mind  a  preju- 
dice, the  existence  of  which  I  have  perceiv- 
ed with  much  regret** 

Now,  we  really  must  not  hesitate  to 
say,  that,  in  our  humble  opinion,  Dr 
Kidd  has  here  fallen  into  the  very  er- 
ror which  he  alludes  to  in  bis  next 
paragraph,  as  a  distinguishing  one  of 
the  times.  Wherefore  all  this  mighty 
respect  for  that  most  absurd  and  pom- 
pous of  all  lecturers  and  essayists,  Mr 
William  Thomas  Brande  ?  If  he  be 
not  one  of  "  those  obscure  and  illiter- 
ate sciolists  whom  the  easy  courtesy  of 
the  present  age  would  dignify  with  the 
name  of  philosopher,"  who,  we  should 
like  to  be  informed,  are  the  persons  so 
described  by  Dr  Kidd  ?  Had  any  seri- 
ous charge  been  made  upon  the  uni- 
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versity  of  Oxford  by  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy,  or  Professor  Leslie,  we  could 
have  pardoned  a  zealous  aoideniic  for 
some  impatience  to  wipe  (^  the  stig- 
ma. But  really  the  smooth  gentleman 
who  t^lks  to  the  fine  ladies  at  the 
Royal  Institution,*  about  prixnitiva 
rocks,  and  secondary  rocks,  granite, 
porphyry,  syenite,  and  serpentine,  hi 
a  style  of  rumbling  solemnity,  com- 
pounded of  the  worst  thines  about 
Darwin  and  Pinkerton, — and  amuses 
and  delights  the  same  enviable  audience 
with  the  leaps  of  dead  frogs,  and  the 
other  awe-inspiring  wonders  of  the 
Galvanic  battery,— this  important  per* 
son,  even  though  he  has  been  permit- 

*  To  give  our  country  readersan  idea  of 
his  manner,  we  quote  a  few  sentences  from 
Mr  Brande*8  ve^  self-oomplacent  essay 
**  on  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Royal 
Institutbn.** 

"  Nor  of  less  importance  are  the  popular 
lectures  delivered  weekly  in  our  theatre.  It 
is  here  that  we  behold  a  sight  not  to  be 
paralleled  in  the  dviliaed  world.  It  is 
hither  thitt  our  coqntrymen  flock  to  give 
their  all-powerful  countenance  to  piusuits 
which  ennoble  the  mind.  While  beauty 
and  fashion  continue  to  patronize  mental 
improvement,  it  win  ever  be  unfeshionable 
to  be  uninformed ;  while  the  female  classes 
exert  their  influence  to  keep  alive  a  love  «f 
instruction,  it  wiU  be  doubly  dis^vcefiil  for 
men  to  be  ignorant  And  while  we  ac- 
knowledge with  gratitude  the  benefit  which 
science  derives  from  a  patronage  which  is  as 
irresisdble  as  it  is  extensive,  justice  calls  opt 
on  us  to  rebut  the  charge  of  fickleness. 
Since  the  first  foundation  of  the  institntioB, 
the  female  part  of  our  audiences  has  never 
deserted  us.  Long  may  ^e  ladies  of  Loo- 
don  continue  to  derive  '  that  healthy  and 
refined  amusement,  which  results  from  % 
perception  of  the  variety  and  harmony  ex- 
isting in  ^e  kingdoms  of  nature,  and  to  en- 
courage the  study  of  those  more  elegant  d^ 
partments  of  sdenoe  which  at  once  tend  to 
exalt  the  understanding  and  purify  the 
heart** 

We  cannot  follow  this  more  approprialely 
than  by  the  well-known  Imes  of  tne  poet 
<*  They  say  that  learning  is  di£^sed  an4 
general, 

And  taste  and  understanding  are  to  com- 
mon { 
rd  rather  see  a  sweep-boy  suck  a  penny  roO* 

Than  listen  to  a  criticising  wtyman. 
And  as  for  chetniitry,  the  tune  of  dinner  all. 

Thank  God,  I  then  have  other  things  te 
do,  man, 
Exceptions  *^;ainst  the  fair  were  ooaise  ani 
shockmg, 

Tve  seen  in  breedies  many  a  true  bhie 
stocking.'*  OdobkaTT. 
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ted  to  write  one  of  the  introductory 
dinertationB  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
Edinburgh  EncydopsKUa^  need  not, 
we  think,  have  been  treated  with  quite 
to  much  respect  by  a  learned  and  gnve 
functionary  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
finrd.  The  illustrioua  chemist  of  the 
institution  is,  to  be  sure,  himself  a 
very  liberal  person.  Hear  with  what 
amiable  condescension  he  talks  of  the 
lectures  which  such  men  as  Thomas 
Campbell  and  Coleridge  have  delivered 
withm  the  walls  of  this  fashionable 
seminary.  One  would  almost  be  in- 
clined to  imagine  that  Mr  Brande  did 
believe,  genius  may  be  well  employed 
«tti  of  the  laboratory. 

**  In  favoor  of  the  fine  arts,  we  hhuh  not 
to  say  that  we  sometunes  reluc  the  acBdemic 
itrictiieas  of  our  laws.  We  oonaider  it  no 
disgrace,  that  the  first  masters  of  poetry,  elo- 
quence, and  music,  have  been  heard  within 
our  walls;  and  we  cannot  bhune  the  taste 
which  has  drawn  overflowing  crowds  to  lis- 
ten to  the  cfaamis  of  such  attractive  sounds. 
Even  the  most  rigid  critic,  we  may  he  al- 
knrcdtohope,  will  not  condemn  the  poliqr 
of  laying  under  contribution  the  pleasures  m 
the  lighter  muses  to  enliven  the  severer 
studies  of  theb  graver  sisters." 

There  is  something  in  all  this  so 
utterly  ridiculous,  that  we  wonder  Dt 
Kidd  could  treat  any  assault  upon  the 
university  or  its  professors,  coming 
firom  the  same  quarter,  otherwise  than 
with  good-humoured  indifiPerence,  or, 
at  the  most,  with  silent  contempt 
But  granting  that  some  reply  was  ex- 
pedient, Dr  Kidd  was  certainly  the 
most  prorcr  person  to  make  it ;  and 
we  thmk  ne  has  done  so  very  effectu- 
ally, although  at  somewhat  too  much 
length. 

*'  It  is  evident,'^  says  he,  "  to  those  who 
ssflect  on  the  subject,  that  the  whids  tenor 
of  an  academical  education,  so  far  at  least 
as  intellectual  endowments  are  concerned, 
regards  the  general  Improvement  of  its 
members,  rather' than  their  qualification  for 
any  parthailar  profession :  and  hence  the 
tiite  obiec&im,  so  often  even  now  brought 
forwam,  that  the  phviical  and  experimental 
sdcnoes  are  here  neuected,  can  only  proceed 
from  want  of  candour  or  of  information. 
For  a  candid  and  enli^tened  mind  would 
mdily  aUow,  that  though  the  discipline  of 
flassiml  and  mathematical  studies  is  well 
calmlatfd  to  form  the  groundwork  of  excel- 
Inee  in  the  physical  and  experimental  sci- 
ences, the  converse  of  this  is  by  no  means 
true;  witness  the  deficiency,  both  with  re- 
spect to  taste  and  reasoning,  in  the  literary 
productions  of  individuals,  whose  fame  in 
other  points  deservedly  ranks  high  in  the 
sdcotific  and  professional  world. 


"  The  physical  and  ezperimenud  sdenoes 
then  are  not  nq^lected  in  this  place.  They 
are  not  cultivated,  indeed,  to  the  same  ez« 
tent  as  in  some  otlier  schools ;  but  they  are 
cultivated  so  far  as  is  compatible  with  the 
views  of  a  system  of  general  education :  and 
hence  the  object  of  the  kcturets  in  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  those  sciences  is,  rather  to 
present  a  Hberal  iOustiation  of  their  princi- 
ples and  ptactioal  appUcation,  than  to  run 
mto  the  minutie  of  a  technical,  or  even  a 
philosophical,  detail  offsets.  These  branches 
ofsdenoe,  in  this  place  at  least,  may  be 
considered  with  re&rence  to  divinity,  clas- 
sics, and  mathematics,  in  the  same  light  as 
the  supernumerary  war-horses  of  Homer*s 
dutfiots ;  which  were  destined  to  assist,  but 
not  to  regulate,  the  progress  of  th«r  noUar 
fellow-coursers. 

'<  With  respect  to  Chemistry,  indeed,  it 
is  the  opprobrium  of  that  science,  if  science 
it  may  even  vet  be  called,  that  though  it  has 
at  once  dazaied  and  ameliorated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  world  by  the  discoveries  of  phi« 
losophers  like  Davy,  Scheele,  and  WoUa- 
stoB,  it  has  in  some  respects  debased  the 
character  of  Philosophy  itselfl  It  has  been 
the  means,  that  is,  of  elevating  to  the  title 
of  philosophers  a  host  of  indivimuds,  whose 
talents  were  just  equal  to  that  species  of 
inductive  reasoning,  the  nature  of  whioh 
has  been  of  late  years  so  egregiously  mis* 
taken,  and  its  importance  so  absurdly  main- 
tained. That  maur  in  truth,  must  be  pos- 
sessed of  but  ordinary  abilities,  who  cannot 
draw  a  general  conclusion  from  a  number 
of  anakgotts  facts  continuaUy  passing  before 
his  eyes;  while,  afier  all,  it  must  be  genius 
alone  that  can  penetrate  beywid  the  limttt 
which  apparently  confine  it,  and  connect  at 
once  the  distant  or  hidden  links  in  a  chain 
of  philosophical  reasoning.  It  was  genius 
in  Us  fairest  fbrm  and  happiest  hour,  which 
discovered  to  Sir  Humi£ry  Davy  the  con- 
nexion between  the  cooling  power  of  a  me- 
tallic surface  and  the  extinction  of  contigu- 
ous fiame ;  which  tau^t  him  to  extend  the 
application  of  an  abstract  principle  to  the 
preservation  of  human  hfe ;  and  added  thus 
a  more  lasting  wreath  of  honour  to  his 
temples,  than  the  decomposition  of  potash 
or  OT  an  the  alkalies  in  nature  coula  ever 
have  conferred. 

**  And  undoubtedly  Lord  Bacon  did  not 
look  forward  to  those  easy  triumphs  over 
the  mysteries  of  the  material  worla,  whidi 
some  seem  to  expect  from  the  inductive 
medM)d.  He  only  maintained,  what  I  be-' 
lieve  no  one  is  now  disposed  to  deny,  that 
without  induction  founded  on  experiment 
or  observation,  no  advances  could  be  rea- 
sonid>ly  expected  in  the  phyrical  sciences  s 
but  a  mind  imbued  so  deeply  with  the  sphit 
and  matter  of  ancient  leanimg,  was  not 
likely  to  overlook  the  advantases  to  be  de- 
rived ftom  the  discipline  of  a  mssical  edu- 
cation. And  if  superiority  of  intellect  be 
shewn  in  the  choice  of  those  experiments  or 
observations  on  which  induction  is  to  restr 
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and  this  I  think  no  one  will  mttempt  to  oon- 
trorert,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable, 
that  the  same  mind  will  be  more  or  leas 
successfully  exerted  in  .  the  prosecution  of 
any  particular  bransh  of  science,  in  propor- 
tion as  its  powers  have  been  previously  ex- 
ercised by  the  discipline  of  general  educa- 
tion :  not  indeed  that  edudation  can  com- 
municate new  powers  to  the  mind,  but  that 
it  improves  those  which  it  naturally  pos« 
iesses,  and  enables  it  to  direct  them  at  once 
to  the  most  appropriate  points  of  observa- 
tion. In  saying  this,  however,  I  do  not 
mean  to  dispirage  those  self-devating  powers 
of  extraordmary  talents  which  occasionally 
are  found  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  any 
education,  being  at  once  the  master  and 
scholar  of  themselves. 

••  If  indeed  Mr  Brande  had  asserted,  that 
cfaemistey  was  imperfectly  cultivated  by  the 
generality  of  the  members  of  the  English 
universities,  he  would  doubtless  have  as- 
serted a  truth,  and  a  truth  of  which  the 
reason  is  sufficiently  obvious ;  since  nearly 
ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  there  edu- 
cated, are  destined  not  for  the  professios  of 
medicine,  nor  for  commerce,  but  for  the 
church,  or  the  bar,  or  the  diplomatic  de- 
partments of  the  state.  I  would  ask  there- 
lore  any  reasonable  person,  not  whether  it 
Is  likely,  but  whether  it  would  be  desirable, 
that  the  preparation  for  such  grave  and 
important  duties  should  be  interrupted  by 
more  than  a  passins  attention  to  pursuits, 
which  can  onl^  be  hereafter  cultivated  as  a 
libend  relaxation  from  severer  studies  and 
copgements.  But  if  in  after  life  the  inter- 
yaJs  of  the  more  in^xntant  duties  should 
afibrd  sufficient  leisure  for  the  cultivation  of 
natuFsl  science,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
may  not  be  oiltivated ;  and  there  are  those 
among  the  members  of  the  university,  and 
I  am  proud  in  reckoning  some  of  them  in 
the  number  of  my  nearest  friends,  who  have 
thus  contributed  to  the  advancement  not 
only  of  chemistry,  but  of  other  branches  of 
natural  knowledge.'* 

Chemistry  is  a  science  (if  indeed 
that  name  can  as  yet  be  rightly  applied 
to  it)  which  can  give  no  man  any  tide 
to  eminence,  unless  he  devotes  to  it 
the  whole  of  his  time,  and  increases 
its  boundaries  in  some  remarkable 
manner,  by  the  united  efforts  of  ce- 
nius  and  labour.  They  who  are  re&y 
ambitious  of  the  name  of  chemists 
must  not  expect  to  obtain  their  object 
by  attending  the  lectures  either  of  Air 
Brande  or  Dr  Kidd,  or  of  any  other 
teacher.  All  that  these  men  can  do 
lor  them,  is  to  give  them  the  elements 
of  the  art  of  making  experiments ;  and 
unless  they  apply  what  they  liave  thus 
learned,  immediately  and  indefati- 
gably,  to  the  purposes  of  solitary  study, 
they  might  just  as  well  have  never 
entered  the  doors  of  the  lecture-room'. 
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Of  what  benefit  is  it  to  the  mind  of 
any  man,  to  have  a  few  superficial  n<H 
tions  of  the  properties  of  oxides  and 
alkalies?  And  even  Mr  Brande,  we 
presume,  will  not  pretend  that  his 
auditors  derive  any  thing  more  from 
tlieir  attendance  upon  him.  Such 
learning  may  be  a  good  enough  prepa« 
ration  ror  the 

«'  Daily  '  tea  is  ready* 
Smug  coterie,  and  literary  lady ;" 
Bat  truly,  that  any  university  should 
be  ridiculed  for  not  furnishing  all  its 
disciples  with  such  "  armour  ofproof," 
appears  to  us  to  be  not  a  Httle  amusing. 
If  she  provides  an  intelligent  professor, 
who  t^ushes  regularly,  to  such  as  are 
inclined,  the  initiatory  part  of  the 
science,  and  furnishes  every  adequate 
facility  to  those  who  wish  to  so  deeper 
into  its  mysteries,  we  aporenend  she 
does  all  that  any  man  who  has  ever 
thought  seriously  upon  the  nature  and 
purposes  of  acadenucal  education  will 
suppose  to  be  her  duty.  Oxford,  we 
believe,  does  all  this.  Dr  Kidd  is  a 
man  of  much  eminence  in  all  those 
branches  of  learning  which  belong  to 
his  profession ;  and  he  deUvers  every 
year  within  a  trifle  of  as  many  lectures 
as  are  given  even  at  Guy's  HospitaL 
His  course  is  numerously  attended, 
and  it  deserves  to  be  so.  What  more 
could  the  university  do,  unless  she 
were  to  require  specamens  of  chemlcsl 
skill  from  her  candidates  for  degrees  ? 
We  hope  the  time  is  far  distant  when 
she  shall  adopt  any  such  schemes,  to 
gratify  the  capricious  taste  of  such  pe« 
tulant  admonitors  as  Mr  Brande. 

I.K. 


POXTICAL  ACCOUNT  OP  AN  0ZF0K» 
EXAMINATION. 

MR  EDITOR, 

I  AM  happy  to  inform  you,  that  yonr 
excellent  Magazine  is  oaily  increasing 
in  favour  both  with  the  graduate  ana 
under-graduate  part  of  tms  university. 
I  enclose  you  a  poetical  epistle,  writ- 
ten by  a  young  gentleman  of  our  col- 
lege some  years  ago.  It  was  addressed 
to liis  father  in  the  country,  and  ac- 
companied by  Dr  Coplestone's  first 
pamphlet  against  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view. At  the  time  the  whole  univer- 
sity was  kept  in  hot  water  by  that  now 
forgotten  controversy.  If  yon  insert 
this,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  you, 
from  time  to  time,  any  Jeux^if  esprit 
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which  may  be  drenlated  among  na.  Th«ir  qatatlkm  so  stiiet  tie,  tiidr  looks  §n 

I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect^  yomr  „  ,     » *>h»> 

obedient  servant,                    H.  O.  «« «  ^J^r'!T*J^  *^  ~  ■^^*"*" 

a  C.  C,  Orfard,  May  14,  1818.  whatJ^!^^ 

—  From  roar  fery  Toung  mMteis  jutt  hot  off 
the  irons  f 

lb  (fte  Rxv.  Db  — ^—  WhUe  ingenious  yoittfa  iqppeazs  hnmming 

^{^  U^,^                "  er's  their  wit ; 

Of  nil  <mT  !^  Wt'W  mm!  frriM?  imnMWMw  At  cidi  attic  FBtOTt,  Slid  e«ch  feooodite  puH, 

""  ^""  «»''™a  "«  "««  "-«"«-^  You  the  titter  am  hear  pound  the  fflidltty  run, 

WhichissaidtobewritbyafenowofOrid;  TOl  you  Ve  mute  overpowered  wii  their  dig- 

Not  that  this  is  designed  to  elude  your  com.  .,,^T**.™U. 

„y„j4     ^^                   '  At  last,  theyjust  hint,  you  may  seat  yourself 


^ISl^^i^i^S^f]^^  AndrdiMuishanhopesrfaaiaduale^ 

Vei7maGhsinoeymicnt^£ser4ty.tfaiee.  TiU  yon  hne  with  mow  Grei  your  undss- 

steal  dowiL 

H«  arteinJs^eed.  r«mi^^  But  ifdismal  the  tenor  of  PtucHKO  ap. 
With  a  reverend  awe  the  beholder  to  strike;  ^^^^^  '^ 

-The^^rfourmasters-thewigsofomr  For  a  jCwiter  tale  ^  may  prick  up  your 

The  stavnrfour  bun  dogs-.the  sleeves  of  Por  I  iSJtodelineate.as  weflasl  cm. 

^^^  our  jnooon,—  The  ftr  diflferent  i«te  of  a  fortunate  man. 

^"^2^1^^!^^^  '''''^^^"  ^  OurodDcge.  'tis  fit  mydearfiitfaer  should 


k  be  CMuewiu,  know 

***^  ^SnJ'SBi  ^ '^^^^  ""^*"  Turned  out  a  cfwfcfwaif,  about  two  months 

5TlSrS^!™2SS^  Ve.ystJS^inhisGreek,asacucmnbereooI. 

And  fiom  under  some  gowns  boots  and  gai.  So  we  went  in  a  body  and  crowded  the  schooL 
ten  are  P««»tn»- 


Bot  the  thmgsiHnch  are  marked  by  most  Pnst,  according  to  rule,  came  the  book  of 

giave  alterations,  tbe  Law 

Are  ihe  SOiooh^  without  doubt,  and  the  Pof  Dtvmity  still  keeps,  ui  Ozfipd,  theiw, 

BxAanxATioirs.  But  thcjr  soon  ^ve  it  o'er,  when  they  plain- 

fj  perceived 

Youramember,  of  old,  'twas  a  thing  under-  He  could  answer  so  well  as  to  what  they  be- 

StOOda  |jgilIJt|^_ 

Tlaemu^tahnost  be  managed  by  puppets  Bvery  doctrine  so  perfect!  no  slip  could  they 

01  wood,  flf^*^^ 

Hie  mounting  of  pu^t^  the  bowmg,  die  SmdUng  strong  of  the  aeal  of  an  Ortiwdox 

chatting,  mind; 

The  ohopmigofLogic  the  rhyming  of  La.  Eveiy  CatiioHc  daim  with  some  Scripture 

tm«—  confounding; 

These thmgs had 00 vafaia,  except  asfore-  The  unbroken  succession  of  Bishopa  ez- 

runnexs  pounding; 

Of  fine  flowing  bumpcn  and  ihtgreaqr  dm-  AbhorrugT^hell,  Mr  Gibbon's  hnpiety, 

ners;  And  eiqiresnng  a  seom  of  the  Bible  Society. 
And  a  Badidor*s  gown  adorned  evciy  young 

man  In  philosophy  next  they  his  bottom  must 
Who  coold  sport  the  Examtnftig  Masters  a  search, 

can!  And  the  creed  of  the  Aiistotdiandiurch, 

Ye  flatnniian  thnesf  thousands  s^  o'er  By  tiie  wonhipafagntoOxfordendeand, 

yoorhipse.  And  ahnoet  on  a  par  with  the  gospel  revered; 

YctyourJofonaretamisnotdistatttyperiii^Si  Bntsobruenhtt  fooe  i^  hi  vain  do^ 

bully. 

But,  at  piessnt,  these  tilings  wev  a  dtfoent  And  harass  him  with  Socntes,  Plato,  and 

look,  TuUy  * 

Thl7havamanagedhso,sir,byhookorby  He  so  heutik  xails  at  tiie  gardens  obscene, 

^        crook,  Andsolovingl^talksoftiiedeargQldenmean; 

Thai,  >m  honour,  'tis  now  quite  a  rarity  And  so  mtimate  seems  with  tiie  stoical  sage, 

grown.  That  they  all  put  bun  down  for  tiie  flower 
To  see  a  yoong  ftntieman  alter  hoi  gown.  of  the  aim. 

Vot.m.  «N 


Old  Indian  ond  jUpma. 


Omt  wipe  atHhe  iiBir£ifeledDB»D  oecd,— 
One  imiffle  en  vauani  at  Stewait  and  Rod— 
And  ao  to  the  intoBcs  kt  ua  psocaed. 

jLfiBw  fiujtt  auch  «  Fellows  of  CoUegei  quote 

«•» 
Nothing  trivial  or  recent,  hamMHerodotut^ 
About  dumb  men  that  apake,  and  huge 

mountains  cut  thioiigh, 
Aad  eld  Ocean,  the  mutiaear,  scourged  black 

and  blue ; 
Showeis  of  flame,  or  of  hailstones,  each 

twenty  pound  heavy. 
Or  a  ealf  with  four  queues  aa  reoarded  by 

Livy,— 
Xf  tothflse  bea  ddn  in  belles  lettres  annexed. 
And  two  or  thsee  botchings  of  jfisdiylus* 

text; 
And  two  or  three  dozen  of  Horaoe*s  Thjrmes, 
Handered  into  audi  pcoee  as  a  puff  of  **  the 

Times  ;" 
And  two  or  thiee  melias  of  Pindar  ooirected ; 
And  two  or  three  tid  bits  of  Ovid  dissected ; 
While  great  greasy  grizzle  wigs  gloats  am 

amore^ 
0*er  ihe  tickling  details  of  each  deltcatestory. 
*'  If  you  please,  rather  louder,  young  gen- 
man,**  bawling. 
Lazy  streams  of  delight  from  their  blobber 

lipsfidiyng. 

When  all  this  is  accomplished,  it  oometh  to 
pass. 

That  they  put  our  young  inirade  in  thejfrjf 
ckui  ; 

Then,  Lord  I  what  a  fuss  is !  what  drink- 
ing I  what  dining ! 

Await  the  sweet  blossom  of  merit  so  shining  I 

What  iiunbling  of  Doctors  t  of  Deans  what 
caressing! 

At  the  routs  of  Jack  B.  ■  what  aq[ueez« 
ing  I  wliat  pressing  ! 

Of  doctimal  tabbies  and  blue-stocking 
nymphs. 

Of  the  prodigy*s  features  to  ravish  a  climpse ! 

If  an  Oriel  ^owship  vacant  should  be. 

No  manhas  a  chance,  my  dear  father,  but  he ; 

Our  own  dear,  adorable,  clever  crack  man* 

Is  pursuing  in  fiwt  the  identical  plan. 

If  old  Oxford  proceed  in  the  way  she  is  in. 
What  though  Sidney  may  chatter,   ud 

Playfair  may  grin  I 
Ineffectivorebounds,iTomherannourofsteelv 
The  venomous  dart  of  the  *'  vce  reekit  deil^** 
Adhering  to  rules  that  by  Alfred  were  plan- 

nedt 
And  rooting  French  principles  ont  of  the 

We^hrough  nges  .of  gbry  shall  atiU  be  the 

samel 
W«  oovet  no  new  metepb^rieal  ^une^— 
We  desire  not  to  nurture  a  chemical  race,— 
yo !  ,gMat  CMvd  diidHns  to  lie  moved 

from  her  place. 
Btttinqntecf  Iheteelli  of  her  Chanoelkff 


CJu 


Neither  PapiiianttrMdthodiaiaminding  afig, 
Still  unftding  in  hottoim,  immoEtal  in  yiears. 
The  great  mother  of  ChiinliiiMB«iid  Tories 


So  believe  me,  dear  fishery  your  ihttifulaoo. 

S.  S. 

c.  c.  c,  i8ia 


THE  OLD  INIHAM  AKt)  ALPINA. 
ME  EDITOR, 

We  have  read  the  letters  of  the  Old 
Indian^  and  of  Alpina,  without  being 
much  edified  by  the  plan  of  nfotm 
pr<^oeed  by  the  gentleman,  or  by  the 
personal  ahuise,  and  flippant  repartee, 
resorted  to  by  the  lady.  It  is  mniii 
the  fashion,  indiscriminately  to  censute 
all  the  amusements  of  the  young;  but, 
while  we  lament  the  dissipation  of  the 
youth  of  the  present  day,  we  foiwidfr 
the  exeess  alone  as  the  enwr,  and  thiak 
it  immaterial  whether  a  ooimtiy-daiioe 
or  minuet  chiim  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  rational  beings,  during  so  man  j 
months  of  every  year.  We  do  not  see 
anv  thing  criminal  in  a  ball,  when  it  is 
only  an  occasional  amusement;  and 
we  very  much  suspect  that  the  young 
lady  who  would  allow  the  too  faBufliar 
pressure  of  her  toe  at  a  ront,  might 
possibly  be  as  witting  to  submit  to  the 
same  indignity  under  the  i»t>tecting 
leaves  of  a  tea-table.  From  the  happy 
temperament  of  our  countrymen,  toe 
occasional  gaieties  of  their  youth  seem 
in  no  way  to  unfit  them  fur  the  ful- 
filment of  their  dutiits  as  wives  and 
mothers; — ^in  our  Sootdi  metropolis, 
we  see  those  very  girls  who,  a  few 
years  i^,  have  app^red  entirely  en- 
grossed with  the  effect  of  their  own 
appearance  at  the  last  bcdl,  and  with 
preparations  for  the  next,  transfonned 
by  the  magic  torch  of  Hymen  into 
sober  heads  of  fiunilies,  and  considar- 
ing  it  an  exertion  to  pay  an  occasional 
^isit  to  a  coimtry  nei^^ihour. 

We  must  confess,  that  husband- 
hunting  seems  moxe  the  propensity 
which  induces  mothers  to  the  ii^u- 
didous  display  of  their  daugliters  in 
every  crowd  -durine  a  winter's  cam- 
paign, than  any  wish  to  see  them  dis- 
tinguished  as  the  votaries  of  folly.  In- 
deed we  have  sometimes  been  unable 
to  suppress  a  smile,  whoi  we  lunre  seen 
a  country  laird's  wife  renounce  the  su- 
perintendence of  her  pigs  and  poultry, 
fly  to  Edinburgh,  and  at  once  coni- 
mence  patroness  of  all  fashionable  en- 
tertainments ;  plunge,  night  after 
night,  into  every  dissipation,  with  the 
sole  view  of  bringing  out  and  procur- 
ing an  establishment  for  her  daughters. 
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Them  m  an  oBSeaee  to  delicae7in 
this  syatem,  whidi  cannot  be  suffi- 
dendy  reprobatad  ;  and  we  have  often 
aeen  a  ptetty  modeat  girl  ahrink  before 
the  amy  eagemeaa  of  a  ahewing*off 
mother,  when  oonpeUed  to  make  a 
diaplay  of  bar  acoamptiabnienta  to 
every  {nwT  ^^  ^  deemed  rich 
CMMigh  to  hear  the  aoog  of  Maria» — 
the  lurp  of  Julia,— or  to  be  fitvoured 
wtdi  a  ai^t  of  MatiUa'a  afcetchea  ftom 
naawe.  We  own  ouraelvea  more  of- 
fended by  the  groaa  indelicacy  of  thia 
prooeedingy  thra  if  the  young  ladiea 
were  taken  into  public  merely  to  ao- 
^uiie  a  taate  te  the  inceaaant  and  un- 
varying routine  of  a  fiiahionable  lifb; 
but  cxporicBce  ibewa^  that  to  thoae 
wiio  obaain  die  mid  de«idera|um>  the 
coBaeauenoea  of  their  early  initiation 
int»  tne  Soolch  gay  world  are  by  no 
meana  pMJodtcial.  The  natural  love 
of  our  countrywomen  for  theif  hnar- 
banda  and  diiklren,  together  with  the 
amnllneaa  ef  their  mtonea,  induoe 
them,  with  admirable  gnoe,  to  re- 
mnnca  the  doying  charma  of  a  disai* 
pated  liie,  te  the  aober  joys  of  their 
own  fise-aid^  We  muat  however  con- 
ftaa,  that  a  very  numerous  body,  we 
mean  the  old  maids,  who  have  not 
domeatic  tiea  to  counteract  their  early 
iacnduetion  to  foUy,  are  often  suffer- 
eta  finom  the  present  system,  and  do 
not  seem  to  remember,  that  showing 
their  poor  old  fiwes  at  every  card-table 
in  town,  can  scarcely  be  considered  a 
a  fit  occupation  for  immortal  beii^ 

We  think,  Mr  Editor,  we  hear  yam 
ask  ow  intentioD  in  thus  addreanng 
yon  ?  Why  then,  our  wish  is  hareby 
to  aay,  we  io  not  look  upon  ourselves 
SB  at  ail  renouncing  the  character  of 
thiwkinfe  beingp,  beoniae,  when  young, 
we  sometimea  dance  at  a  ball !  But 
though  we  condemn  the  pertness  of 
Alptna  to  tlie  Oki  Indian,  his  last  let- 
ter evidently  corrobofates  the  truth  of 
A^nna's  remark,  that  bis  own  inability 
to  rdish  tripping  in  the  fairy  ring,  ia  a* 
lone  the  cause  of  the  preference  he  gives 
to  a  fiit  dinner,  over  sipgping  lenKmade 
among  the  votariea  or  Terpsichore. 
Let  men  and  women  try  to  improve 
the  rational  part  of  their  nature,  and 
we  ahall  only  object  to  those  amus^ 
menta  which  are  criminal  in  their 
tendency,  or  when,  instead  of  the  oc- 
raaional  relaxation,  they  become  the 
bniinean  of  life ;  and  let  mothers  teach 
their  daagfaters,  that  it  ia  quite  poa- 
■hle  to  Uve  without  matrimenyy  and 


that,  whether  aingle  or  married,  they 
are  alike  reaponaiUe  for  the  use  they 
make  of  their  time,  aa  candidatea  for  a 
kingdom  where  there  ia  neither  mar- 
rving  nor  giving  in  marriage. — I  have 
tne  honour  to  be,  Mr  Editor,  your 

etk  June  1818. 


NOTICB  or  ZACHAAIS  BOYP's  "  LAftT 
BATTEL  OF  THE  80 VLB." 

MR  aniTOB, 

I  happened  lately  to  be  rummaging 
among  some  old  dodIu  belonging  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  who  haa  a  very  com- 
plete collection  of  the  theologioal 
works  which  appeared  in  Scotland, 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
down  to  n^rly  the  noddle  of  the  laat 
century.  The  following  title  pegp 
struck  my  eye:  "  The  Last  Ba;ttel  of 
the  Soule  in  Death.  By  Mr  Zacharia 
Boyd.  Edinburgh,  1699."  The  au- 
thor I  had  often  heard  mentioned  as 
having  exerted  hia  geniu&in  a  metri- 
cal paraphrase  of  the  Bible,  and  fhnn 
what  I  nad  heard  of  that  production, 
I  cannot  say  I  anticipated  much  edift- 
cation  from  hia  "  Laat  BatteL"^After 
having  perused  it,  however,  I  magf 
safely  affirm,  that  ztia  a  very  intereat- 
ing  book,  and  that,  if  I  have  derived 
no  benefit  from  it,  Uie  foult  vt  my  own. 
It  is  evidentlv  the  production  of  a  vi- 
gorous intellect,  and  of  a  atnmff,  if 
not  im  refined,  imagination.  A£>Ba- 
over,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  work, 
Mr  Zacharie  Boyd  must  have  been 
eminently  qualified  for  that  important 
jMurt  of  thie  paatoral  office— the  consqiU- 
tion  of  the  sick. 

It  is  true,  that  the  style  of  the  timea 
in  which  it  was  written,  and  of  which 
it  hath  a  strong  savour,  ia  scarcely  adp> 
apted  to  the  fastidious  taate  of  thia  po- 
lished age;  but  manv  of  your  read^ 
I  am  persuaded,  will  not  on  that  ac- 
count turn  away  with  disgust  from  a 
work  of  real  intrinsic  merit. 

As  the  book  is  verv  rsrely  to  be  met 
vrith,  I  shall  take  tne  liberty  of  ea^ 
tiacting  from  it  some  paassgaa  whidi 
may  give  vour  readera  a  proper  idea  of 
it  It  is  oivided  into  eight  oonferenp 
cea,  which  take  place  cmefly  between 
a  dying  man  and  hia  spiritual  guide. 
It  also  contaiua  the  last  sneech  Sf  the 
former  to  his  wife  and  coildren,  and 
oondudea  wilh  a  dispute  between,  the 
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DevQ  and  the  Angel  Michael^  toaching 
the  soul  about  to  be  disembodied. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  convenfr- 
tion,  the  aick  man  is  sorely  beset  with 
temptations  of  diflSsrent  kinds.  By  his 
own  confession^  his  attachment  to  the 
world  is  great^  and  it  is  not  withoat  a 
violent  struggle  that  he  is  able  to  wean 
his  thoughts  ftmn  it.  The  &ithftd 
pastor^  however^  is  always  at  hand  with 
his  asalBtance^  and  uses  the  following 
argument  to  reconcile  him  to  quit  the 
world :  '^  If  a  lord  should  give  to  some 
of  his  tennants  a  cottage-house  of  day, 
with  some  little  piece  of  around  for 
colewort  or  cabbage  for  to  live  upon, 
saying;,  This  wiU  I  give  thee  for  my 
life  tmie ;  but  if  afterward  this  lord 
should  say.  Fetch  thee  my  good  ser- 
vant out  of  his  dattie  cotliige,  and 
bring  him  to  my  palace,  that  he  mav 
eat  at  mine  own  table  for  ever :  Tell 
me,  if  by  the  change  that  servant  hath 
lost;  would  that  servant,  think  yee, 
sav.  No,  Lord,  I  will  not  come  to  thy 
table,  finr  thou  haat  promised  me  this 
cottage>houseibr  my  life  time?  What 
lord  in  the  land  was  ever  troubled 
with  such  an  answer  }" 

Some  conversation  here  ensues,  but 
the  minister's  words  are  not  attended 
with  anv  immediately  wholesome  ef- 
fect Tlie  dyins  man  continues  to 
speak  his  mind  plainly,  and  confesses, 
without  hesitation,  his  carnal  attach- 
ments. "  I  have  filled  m^  banes, 
and  I  desire  to  ei^oy  the  fruits  there- 
of. Iliere  is  no  man  but  hath  desire, 
after  ereat  paines,  to  reape  some  fruites 
6£  hS  labours:  I  wish  that  death 
would  excuse  me  for  some  years:  This 
is  my  griefe,  for  I  must  be  plain  with 
you,  I  cannot  well  accord  to  leave  such 
comforts."  After  some  ftrther  argu- 
mentation, he  still  remains  very  much 
in  the  same  state  of  feeling.    "  I  have 
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ktelie  bought  some  heritage ;  my  ser- 
vants are  plowing  it ;  before  I  die  I 
would  wish  once  to  reap  the  fruites 
thereof."  And  again,  "  My  lands  are 
laboured ;  the  harvest  draweth  neere ; 
there  is  a  plentiftLll  croppe  upon  the 
ground ;  comes  and  wheat  and  all  a- 
bound." 

At  last,  however,  he  gives  in.  He 
exdaims,  "  Fye,  fye,  on  my  foultes 
and  my  foHe :  I  foolishlle  once  thought 
that  I  should  feather  a  nest  into  this 
world  that  should  never  be  pulled 
down:  Mine  heart  hath  been  bent 
toward  this  vanity,  that  I  have  nei- 
iher  moved  fbote  oor  finger  toward 
eternal  life." 


Many  interesting  conversations  now 
take  place,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
dying  man  has  his  doubts  removed, 
and  his  views  greatly  enlightened.  Of 
the  seasonable  assistance  of  the  pastor 
he  seems  fully  sensible,  and  his  grati- 
tude vents  itself  in  the  wannest  ex- 
pressions of  obligation.  The  hnmUe 
pastor  is,  however,  fiur  from  attaching 
any  merit  to  his  own  laboonu  **  We 
who  are  pastors  (says  he,)  are  but  the 
Lord's  spouts  and  cocks  of  his  condaitBy 
whereby  his  graces  are  conveyed  unto 
the  hearts  of  our  hesnrs." 

The  advices  which  are  bequeathed 
to  the  wife,  may  be  listened  to  with 
advantase  by  the  present  generation. 

The  husband  seems  aware  of  the 
danger  that  his  spouse  will  not  tarry 
long  to  fiU  up  the  vacancy  which  hu 
dem  win  occasion,  and  aooordinglT 
admonishes  her  to  content  hawA 
without  csrnal  marriage.  ''  As  for 
thee,  my  spouse,  now  stotlie  thou  art 
fbr  to  bee  a  widow :  I  counsdl  that 
thou  marrie  thyself  to  Christ ;  let  him 
be  thy  spiritual  spouse."  Ajfter  this 
preamble,  he  enters  into  the  oonsiderw 
ation  of  Uie  question  in  form,  «Dd  has 
the  precaution  to  begin  widi  a  quo- 
tation on  his  side  from  St  PsuL 

Having  exhausted  this  topic,  he 
gives  her  the  signs  of  the  spuitaal  lif^ 
which  is  to  be  the  olgect  of  her  aim. 
''  There  must  appear  four  efl^cta  from 
the  four  winds :  From  the  Esst,  the 
orient  of  that  life,  there  must  bee  an 
arising  from  sinne :  From  the  Wes^ 
there  must  bee  a  dying  to  sinne,  even 
a  setting  and  going  down  of  wicked* 
ness:  From  the  South  must  come 
the  heat  of  leale,  moisted  with  showers 
of  tears  of  true  repentance ;  and  last, 
fWmi  the  North  must  come  a  chill  cold 
of  trembling  fisar  to  offend  God." 

He  is,  however,  for  firom  wishing 
that,  amidst  her  aims  after  more  exalt- 
ed oljects,  she  should  neglect  the  pru- 
dent management  of  ha  worldly  mat- 
ters. '^  My  counsell  is,  that  ofreOp 
thou  reade  the  holie  Scriptures,  and 
particularlie  the  31st  duster  of  the 
Proverbs,  where  thrift  and  godliness 
are  joined  together." 

His  advice  touching  the  mode  of 
apparelling  herself  is  alao  very  sound. 
'*  Beware  to  out-runne  thy  rank,  or  to 
put-weare  the  fashions  by  attyring 
thvself  too  gorgeouslie.  So^  apparele 
is  but  for  kinges  houses :  what  are  such 
cuts  and  cordons,  silk  and  satins,  and 
other  such  superfluous  vanities,  where- 
with many  above  their  rank  and  place 
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are  so  dbgoised^  but  infiJUble  tokens 
ofanuiuanctifiedheart?  With  such 
fbllies  are  often  joyned  libertyne  eyes, 
and  wandering  with  wanton  glaunoes/' 
He  seems  to  lo?e  to  dwell  upon  this 
Bulnect, again  remarking^  ''Toocurioaa 
busking  is  the  mother  of  lusting  works, 
the  very  bush  hung  out  fm  to  inveigle 
unaanctifled  hearts  unto  fblie." 

The  discourse  which  he  holds  with 
a  carnal  aoauaintanoe,  who  sounds  him 
touching  the  ftineral  and  some  other 
particulars,  indicates  the  same  good 
sense.  Such  is  his  humility,  that  he 
will  not  even  hear  of  a  tomb-stone 
with  his  name  carved  upon  it  Here 
fellow  hisdireetions :  '^  Lay  me  un- 
der the  greene  turfed — How  many 
martyres  have  been  burnt  into  ashes, 
whicn  have  been  cast  up  into  the 
winds,  and  scattered  upon  the  waters? 
caeh  tegitur  qui  mm  habet  vmani." 
His  avenion  from  a  ftmeral  sennon  is 
eqnallT  Njmgnant  "  kmf'  says  he, 
''  with  the  flattering  pan^ricks  of 
audi  funeiale  praise.  All  men  are 
lyers,  but  dummie  cannot  lye." 

A  short  time  before  the  kst  scene,  a 
dialogue  takes  place  between  the  soul 
and  Uie  body,  m  which  the  hitter  ex- 
presses its  crief  at  their  approaching 
Beporation,  m  a  very  natural  way,  and 
the  finrmer  attempts  to  reconcue  the 
latter  to  its  fiite,  by  observing,  that 
ihebr  separation  is  only  tempofary,  and 
diat  the  time  approaches  when  th^ 
shall  again  meet  to  e^joy  each  other^ 
society  more  than  ever. 

There  ia  perh^  as  much  power  of 
imagination  manifested  in  the  dispute 
between  the  devil  and  the  angel  Mi« 
ciiaelasinany  partof  theworL  Sa^ 
tan  commences  thus:  ''  I  have  many 
things  to  ky  to  this  man's  charge.  I 
am  the  Lord's  proctor  and  attor«< 
ney,  appointed  to  plead  for  his  jus- 
tioe.  1  have  already  sifted  his  life. 
Of  fesroe  this  soul  must  be  damned. 
Nane  aasies  can  dieanse  it.  It  is  now 
taken  red  hand  in  the  path  and  pas- 
sage of  sin."  Michael  is  not  detmed 
by  these  tiureatenins  words  of  the  ene- 
my, but  openly  chaUengea  him  to  do 
his  utmost.  *'  Come,  come,  with  thy 
most feule mouthed  objections;  whs^ 
canst  thou  allege  against  the  soule  of 
this  man  before  that  it  come  out  of 
the  body:  Come  on,  feaime  thyin- 
ditement  against  him.  Discharge  thy 
fiery  darta  with  the  utmost  of  thy 
force."  The  devil  again  proceeds  to 
his  aocoattioBs.    "  In  his  youth  he 
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scdned  against  God's  wurd,  connti 
it  but  paper-shot.  He  bivned  witj 
lust  like  an  oven  heated  by  the  bdcer. 
Hee  so  loved  his  lust,  that  it  was  his 
love.  His  hands  were  ftill  of  pickerie  ; 
his  eyes  were  ftdl  of  adultery,  and  his 
heart  was  of  guile,  and  his  tongue  ftiU 
of  lyes,  ever  gaggling  like  a  goose.  He 
was  a  cunning  daw-back,  and  apaundi 
pike-thank.  His  custom  was  to  defile 
the  air  witii  belghs  of  blasphemy.  Hee 
sported  at  all  reproofe.  0  the  noble 
juggling."  There,  then  this  gear  goeth 
trimme.  **  By  hooke  and  by  crooke 
he  sought  for  gaine.  How  hee  won  it 
hee  cared  not,  if  men  perceived  not 
his  fraud.  With  Judas  bee  was  whol- 
ly given  to  the  bagg  and  baggage  of 
his  covetousnesse."  **  Christ  would 
never  be  a  cautioner  fer  such  a  repro- 
bate goat  as  he.  In  wickedness  he 
hath  outstripped  all  others;  he  put 
on  Christ  like  an  hat  which  goeth  off 
to  every  one  that  wee  meete.  The 
wyne-  pynt  and  tobacco  pype,  witii 
sneesing  powder,  provoking  snevell, 
were  hu  heart's  delight."  "  At  his 
prayers  before  men,  he  did  chiipe  like 
a  grasshopper,  but  where  are  his  tears 
ofrepentance?  He  in  his  braggs  was 
like  the  hen  which  cackleth  at  every 
egg  she  layeth." 

The  reader  is  now  perhaps  sufB- 
dently  satisfied  with  the  devil  s  merits 
as  a  pleader.  He  had,  however,  very 
soon  to  lower  his  tone  some  htUe,  and 
it  was  evident  that  Michael  would 
carry  off  the  prize.  He  attempted  to 
give  the  dying  man  a  *'  girke  with  his 
rodde,"  but  Michad  prevented  him. 

At  last  he  was  glad  to  make  the  fol- 
lowing humiliating  proposd :  "  See- 
ing in  his  life  I  have  been  his  master, 
let  him  be  divided,  let  me  have  any 
part,  and  let  God  take  his  choice  in 

Midiiiel,  of  conne,  enters  into  no 
such  bargain  with  Satan,  but  refoses 
any  farmer  parley  with  him,  and 
straightway,  taking  the  soul  under  his 
protection,  directs  his  flight  to  the 
mansions  of  the  blessed.  I  am.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant, 

T.  T.  B.» 

GiMgm,  Feft. «,  1818. 

*  We  •faould  be  estremely  obliged  to  our 
eoRtnondeiit,  if  he  would  favour  us  with 
•ome  ftrther  notices  of  Boyd^s  writiogs ;  in 
particulary  of  the  isr-fSuned  verakm  of  the 
BiUe.  A  aketch  of  his  Hfe  would  also  be 
very  acoqrtable  to  us,  and  we  are  penuadr 
cd,  to  our  readen. 
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XABBIAGK.      A  NOVEL.* 


So  many  reviews  of  novels  have  ap- 
peared within  the  last  two  or  three 
years^  that  we  ourselves  are  well-nigh 
sick  of  criticism  upon  such  subjects. 
The  plan  we  follow  in  private,  is  to 
sldp  over  the  first  two  or  three  pages 
of  the  article^  which  commonly  con- 
tain, a  r^ular  history  of  romance 
writing  and  novel  writing,  and  to 
commence  reading  at  that  paragraph 

whidrwe  find  opening  with  " the 

hero,  or  heroine,  of  Uie  present  work, 
is  the  son  or  the  daughter,"  &c.  We 
sxe  pretty  sure,  from  tli^  point,  to 
read  something  that  we  have  not  met 
with  before;  and  that,  to  all  students 
of  prose  fiction,  is  all  in  alL 

There  is  onlv  a  single  remark  which 
we  wi^  to  make,  before  proceeding  to 
a  short  sketch  of  the  exquisite  per- 
formance which  lies  before  us.  It  is 
this.  The  merits  of  those  fismale  au- 
thors who  have  written  English  nov- 
els are,  we  think,  praised  with  more 
ardour  ^an  judiciousness.  It  is  com- 
monly said,  that  ladies  have  more  lei- 
sure to  make  observations,  in  regard 
to  small  things,  than  fiills  to  the  shtf  e 
of  the  other  sex ;  and  that  the  char- 
acteristic excellence  of  their  produc- 
tions consists,  accordingly,  in  the  de- 
lineations which  they  give  of  the  mi- 
nutiffi  of  social  life.  This  is  all  very 
true,  so  far  as  it  goes ;  but  we  think 
the  works  of  Madame  D'Arblay  and 
Miss  Edgewortk  are  chiefly  valuable 
for  someuiing  of  a  yet  more  import- 
ant nature, — ^for  the  new  light,  name- 
ly, which  they  have  thrown  upon  one 
mat  department  of  human  nature. 
They  have  introduced  men  into  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
characters  of  w(»nen,  than  they  coiQd 
before  pretend  to,  or,  at  least,  than 
could  at  all  be  gathered  firom  any 
works,  either  in  prose  or  verse,  writ- 
ten by  persona  of  their  own  gender. 
The  arrangements  of  society  among  us 
are  such,  that  women  spend  by  far 

*  Marriage,  a  Novel ;  in  3  vok.  Black* 
wood,Eiiinbttigh.  Murray,  Loftdon.  1818. 

•«  Life  ooDOfits  net  of  a  soiet  of  Uhutri- 
OUB  actions ;  the  greater  part  of  our  time 
ypasca  in  complianee  with  DMCMidet— in 
the  petfoimaace  of  daily  duties— in  the  re- 
mo^  of  a&oalli&oonvemeBcei— in  the  pro* 
cwement  of  petty  plflascmB ;  and  we  are 
wdl  or  ill  at  case,  as  the  main  stnamof 
life  glidea  on  oDoothly,  or  is  ruffled  hy  sDudl 
and  frequent  interruption.*'        JoHJrsoir. 


the  greater  part  of  tiieir  lives  with 
women,  and  men  with  men ;  and  s^ 
dom  does  it  happen,  that  the  chaiac- 
ters  of  any  consioerable  number,  eitber 
of  males  or  of  females,  is  understood 
bv  a  peraott  of  the  opposite  sex.  Men, 
above  all,  are  mysterious  beings  to 
women.  Thev  flatter  thoaiselveB  that 
they  thorou^y  comprehend  us,  and 
they  do,  indeed,  seize,  vrith  great  fi^- 
dJity,  on  as  much  of  our  nature  as  is 
sufficient  for  their  purposes.  But, 
behind  this  there  remains  an  immense 
and  a  hig^y  intonating  region,  which 
is,  and,  we  suspect,  must  always  cd»- 
tinue  to  be,  untouched  upon  by  the 
moat  adventurous  of  female  esqilofers. 
We,  in  like  manner,  oAly  ^o  ''  so  fiur 
but  no  fiirther"  in  our  iiidividual  ad- 
vances towards  a  knowledge  of  woman. 
But  the  fisnude  noveliala  have  been 
sad  traitors  to  their  own  sex;  Aey 
have  gpcMie  on  Uabbing  '^  the  seoeta 
€i  the  prison-house"  most  uneonseioa- 
ably,  and  we  fimcy  (for  we  cuinot 
pretend  to  form  any  verv  predse  or 
determinate  opinien  on  the  subject,) 
that  the  Umits  of  their  terra  incognita 
are  now  much  more  oontracted  that 
those  of  ours. 

**  Mairisge,"  is  at  once  disooverad 
to  be  the  work  of  a  female  hand,  both 
by  the  mkiute  aceuraey  of  its  ordinary 
details,  and  by  the  exquisite  origiBaii* 
ty  and  inatinctive  fldelity  of  ita  female 
portraits.  We  are  not  sure  that  any 
fiur  author  everwoat  forther  in  the 
practice  of  that  sort  of  tale-bearing,  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded,  than  this 
apoaientlv  new  offender.  She  possenecs, 
indeed,  all  those  talents  which  lend 
eminent  dangerousness  to  the  ehano- 
terofaspy.  She  is,  in  the  first  place,  > 
both  as  acute  and  as  extensive  an  ob- 
server, aa  Miss  Edgevrarth  hersdf ; 
like  her,  she  pourtraya,  with  equal 
fiunlityiuid  aecunn^,  every  gradatMHi 
of  sooal  life,  from  the  higlieat  foit  of 
the  cofil  and  indifierent  metropolis, 
where  every  body's  maxim  is  *^  n&  sd« 
mirari,"  down  to  the  enthusiastic  ig- 
norance of  a  poor  Hig^iland  lairas 
**  purple"  daughters,  and  the  tawdry 
blu&>stockingship  of  a  young  kdy  &om 
the  manufacturing  district  of  the  Low- 
lands. But  our  author  knows  and 
foels  many  things  of  whidi  no  trace  is 
to  be  discovered  in  the  vritty  pages  of 
the  Irish  spinster.  She  haa,  in  mvt, 
been  in  love  in  her  time,  and  that  haa 
given  her  a  mighty  advantage  over  her 
cslm  and  satincal  rivaL  ^  She  thus 
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of  the  best  qvalkieB  of 
Sdgeworth  and  Buxney ;  and  lias  con* 
peaed  a  novels  whieh^  although  very 
defbctire^  both  in  the  design  and  the 
conduct  of  its  fiiMe^  and  marked^  be- 
sides, with  many  ftilings  characteristic 
of  an  unpracti&ed  writer,  contains  in  it 
almost  as  much  of  nature,  humour, 
»  and  amusement,  as  are  to 
L  in  any  one  of  their  moat  ad- 
mired productions. 

The  pbt  is  by  no  means  excellent. 
One  whole  third  of  the  book  is  over 
before  we  hear  a  word  of  the  person- 
age in  whom  its  principal  interest  is 
designed  to  centre.  Bat  the  truth  is, 
that  the  heroine  o£  Marriage,  like  the 
henes  of  Waverky  and  Owjf  Manner' 
ing,  is  among  the  most  Vininteresting 
members  of  me  whde  fabulie  personie. 
Itie  work  consists  of  a  series  of  scenes 
and  portraits,  most  of  them  excellent 
in  themselves,  but  few  of  them  deriv- 
ing much  advantage  fiom  the  general 
amoiigement  and  purposes  of  the  gal- 
1(07  HI  wihich  they  mce  inserted  and 
displayed.  Wediuesav>  the  author, 
after  she  had  written  ner  book,  and 
oonsidcfod  with  herself  wfaeth^  there 
were  no  one  among  her  personages  by 
whose  name  it  should  be  called ;  and 
finding,  with  her  usual  discernment, 
that  there  was  in  reality  no  such  indi- 
vidual, she  christoied  it  '^  Marriage;" 
and  thus  very  prudently  divided  the 
oamptiment  aooMng  some  half-aooie  of 
her  hevoes  and  hmines,  whom,  to- 
wards the  conclusion  of  the  work,  die 
had  conducted,  pair  by  pair,  to  that 
blessed  consummation. 

The  first  volume  might  almost  have 
been  published  as  a  separate  tale,  as  it 
sontains,  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  in- 
tercstiag  and  active  Mt  of  tta^heroine, 
Ladv  Juliana  lindore,  and  herhns* 
band,  Cantain  Douglas.  Her  ladyship 
maiTies  this  handsome  suardsman  fbr 
love,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  splendid 
preparations  for  a  more  suitable  aUi- 
anoe  with  the  Duke  of  L-  ■  .  This 
proceeding  throws  both  parties  out  of 
nvoor  with  aU  their  rational  friends ; 
the  young  lady  is  talkBd  of  as  a  lost 
ereatme  hy  her  finaily,  and  llie  cap- 
tain is  deprived  of  the  countenance  of 
an  old  bachelor,  one  Greneral  Cameron, 
who  had  long  considered  him  as  his 
adopted  son.  These  things,  however, 
are  not  at  first  viewed  vrith  much 
concern  by  the  happy  pair,  and  the 
honeymoon  passes  very  delightfhUy  on 
the  banks  of  one  of  the  kkes  in  West- 


moreltfid.  At  the  end  of  this  enchant- 
ing period,  their  purse  is  diaooveied  to 
be  very  light,  and  they  resolve,  by 
way  of  a  dernier  resort,  to  visit  Glen- 
fern  Castle  in  Lochaber,  the  seat  of 
Douglas'  fiither,  whom  he  had  never 
seen  "  firom  a  boy."  Lady  Juliana 
haa  read  several  novels,  whereof  the 
scene  is  laid  in  mountainous  regions, 
and  iaugines  that  ahe  is  about  to  visit 
a  masnificent  castle  siter  the  finhion 
of  Udolpho. 

«•  The  impwMioiii,  iHiich  the  scenes  of 
Ui  tDfimey  had  left  upon  the  mind  of  tbe 
young  Sootman,  it  may  eariiy  be  snppoMd, 
wen  of  a  pleansg  desamdon.  He  tsptA' 
ated  to  his  Juliana,  on  the  wild  but  august 
wemeej  that  snmnmded  his  fadier's  castle, 
and  aaodaled  with  the  idea,  the  boyish  ex- 
plflits,  which,  thoagh  ftindy  femembend, 
«iU  served  to  endear  them  to  his  heart.  He 
9oke  of  the  time  when  he  used  to  make  one 
of  a  nanerous  partjren  the  lake,  and,  when 
tiled  of  sailing  on  lU  ghusy  surface,  to  the 
sound  of  soft  music,  they  would  land  at 
some  lovely  spot ;  and,  after  partaking  of 
their  banquet  beneath  a  spreading  tree,  con- 
chide  the  d^  by  a  dance  on  the  grass. 

**  Lady  Juliana  would  eacfaum,  *  How 
delightful !  I  doat  upon  pic-oics  and  dane- 
ittgl-.-a|MnpoB,  Heniy,  thoe  wiU  suzcfy  be 
a  bail  to  wdeome  our  arrival  P 

•«  The  ooBvenatkm  was  interrupted;  for 
just  at  diat  moBQent  they  had  oained  the 
summit  of  a  very  hif^  mil,  anSthe  posu 
boy  stoffaig  to  give  his  hmses  bieath,  turn, 
cd  iMMind  to  the  carriaae,  pointing  at  the 
same  time^  with  a  significant  gesture,  to  a 
tall  thin  grey  house,  aomething  reaembUBg 
a  lowec,  that  stood  in  the  ndebeneatfa.  A 
sfloall  snilen-Jbokiag  Ube  was  ia  fiont,  on 
wbsae  banks  gnw  neither  tree  nor  shrub. 
Behind,  lose  a  chain  of  rugged  cloud-capped 
hflk,  on  the  dadivities  ofwhidi  were  some 
fiunt>  attempts  at  young  plantations ;  and 
the  only  level  ground,  consisted  of  a  few 
dnfty  tomqifields,  enclosed  widi  stone  waUs, 
or  dykes,  as  the  poBUboy  called  them.  It 
was  now  November ;  the  day  was  raw  and 
oold;  and  a  thick  driaaling  tain  was  b»hi. 
ning  to  fidL  A  dreary  stmaess  icignediOl 
aiound,  broken  only  at  intervals  by  the 
screams  of  the  sea-fowl  Am  hovered  over 
ifaehdce;  on  whore  dark  and  troubled  wa- 
ten,  was  dimly  descried  a  litde  boat,  plied 
)u  one  solitary  beinff. 

«••  Whatasomer  at kngth  Lady JuU- 
ana  esdaimed,  shuddering  9M  she  spdu; 
*  Good  God,  what  a  scene !  how  I  pity  Uie 
unhappy  wreidMs  who  are  doomed  to  dwell 
in  Buchaplace  1  and  yonder  hideous  grim 
honre ;  it  makes  me  nok  to  look  at  it.  For 
heaven's  take,  bid  hhn  drive  on.'  Anodier 
aigBiicant  look  from  the  driver,  made  the 
eeloar  mount  to  Douglas*  cheek,  as  he 
out,  •  Surely  it  can't  be;  yet 
I  don't  know*    Pmy,  my  lad,* 
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letting  down  one  of  die  i^MNS,  and  addioi. 
iog  the  poit4Nnr«  *  whet  is  the  name  of  lint 
house  ?* 

«•  •  Hoo«  !*  lepeeted  the  diirer ;  •  ca* 
ye  thon  %  hooae?  thon*8  gude  Glenlem 
Casde.' 

*'  Lady  Juliana,  not  understanding  a  word 
he  said,  sat  silently,  wondering  at  her  hus- 
band's curiosity  respecting  sndi  a  wretched 
looldng  place. 

••  •  Impossible !  you  must  be  mistakm, 
my  lad :  why,  what's  become  of  all  the  fine 
wood  that  used  to  snnound  it  ?' 

•• «  Gin  you  mean  a  wheen  auld  fin, 
there's  some  o*  them  to  the  ibre  yet,'  point- 
ing to  two  or  three  tall,  bare,  seamed  Scotch 
tn^  that  scarcely  bent  their  stubborn  heads 
to  itud  wind,  that  now  bqgan  to  howl  around 
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«•  •  I  insist  upon  it  that  Tou  are  mistaken; 
you  must  have  wanderea  fipom  the  ri^^ 
load,'  cried  the  now  alanned  Douobs  in  a 
loud  Toice,  which  vainly  attempted  to  oon« 
eeal  his  agitation. 

••  *  Well  ahune  see  that,*  replied  the 
phlegmatic  Soot" 

Their  introduction  to  the  inhfthi- 
tants  cf  this  goodly  mansion  is  as  fol« 
lows. 

■<  It  was  a  long,  nanow,  low-roofed  room, 
with  a  number  of  small  windows,  that  ad- 
mitted feeble  lights  in  every  possibie  direc- 
tion. The  scanty  furniture  bore  eveiy  ap- 
peaianoe  of  having  been  constructed  at  the 
same  time  as  the  edifice ;  and  the  friendship 
thus  eariy  fonned  still  seemed  to  subsist,  as 
the  high-backed  worked  chairs  adhered  most 
pertinMionsly  to  the  grey  walls,  on  which 
nung,  in  narrow  black  fhunes,  some  of  the 
jvcnerable  anoestorB  of  the  Douglas  finnilv. 
A  fire,  nhidi  appeared  to  have  been  newlv 
kindled,  was  beginning  to  bum,  but,  previ- 
ous to  diewing  itself  in  flame,  had  chosen  to 
vait  itself  in  smoke,  with  which  the  room 
was  completely  filled,  and  the  open  windows 
seemed  to  produce  no  other  effect  than  that 
of  admitting  the  lain  and  wind. 

**  At  the  entrance  of  the  stnngers,  a  flock 
of  females  ruahed  fbrwaids  to  meet  them. 
Doughs  good  humouredly  submitted  to  be 
hugi^  by  three  long  chinn'd  spmsters, 
whom  he  recognized  as  his  aunts;  and 
warmly  saluted  five  awkward  purnle  girls 
he  guessed  to  be  his  sisters;  while  "CaAj 
JuUana  stood  the  ima^  of  despair,  and, 
acucety  oonsckms,  admitted  in  sdenoe  the 
dvifitics  of  her  new  relations ;  tiD,  atlengdi, 
finking  into  a  chair,  she  endeavoured  to  oon- 
oeal  her  tfitadon  by  calling  to  the  dogs,  and 
anessmg  her  mackaw. 

**  The  Laird,  who  had  been  hastily  sum- 
moned fimn  his  ftnuinff  operations,  now 
entered.  He  was  a  ^ooo-looking  old  man, 
with  somefiiing  the  air  of  a  gentleman,  in 
spite  of  the  indeganoe  of  his  drcsB,  his  roui;^ 
manner,  and  pcovindal  accent.  After 
warmly  wdooming  his  son,  he  advanced  to 
^  beautiAil  daughlei-in-law,  and  taking 


her  in  his  aims,  bestofired  a  kmd  and  hearty 
kias  on  each  dieek;  then,  obeerving  the 
paleness  of  her  coo^lexioa,  and  the  tears 
that  swam  in  her  eyes, «  What  f  not  fridit- 
ened  for  our  Hieland  hills,  mj  led^? 
Come,  cheer  up— trust  me,  ye*u  find  as 
warm  hearts  among  them,  as  ony  yehae 
left  in  your  fine  Bn^ish  0ofidef,'-lihaking 
her  delicate  fingers  in  his  hard  mneoular 
gripe,  as  he  spolWi" 

At  breakfiut^  next  morning,  the  fid- 
lowing  scene  occurs. 

*'  Here  Miss  Grizxy  sunk  back  in  her 
chair,  overcome  with  horror;  and  Miss 
Nicky  let  fidl  the  tea-pot,  the  scalding  con- 
tents of  iriiich  dis^iarged  themselves  upon 
the  unfivtonate  Psyche,  whose  jells,  ming- 
ling with  the  screams  of  its  nur  mistress, 
for  a  while  drowned  even  Miss  Jacky's  oia* 

•• «  Oh !  iriiat  shall  I  do  ?'  cried  Lady 
Juliana,  as  she  bent  over  her  fiivouiite: 
•  Do  send fiir  asuigeon ;  pray,  Henry,  fly ! 
Do  firtch  one  directly,  or  she  win  die ;  and 
it  would  quite  kill  me  to  lose  my  darling 
Do  run,  dearest  Harry  !* 

*•  ^  My  dear  Julia,  how  cvi  von  be  oo 
abmrd  ?  thoe's  no  surgeon  wiinin  twen^ 
miles  of  this.' 

*' «  No  sugeon  within  twenty  miles !'  ex- 
daimed  she,  starting  upi  <Howcon]dyoa 
bring  me  to  such  a  phMe!  Good  God !  tbooe 
dear  creatures  may  die ;  I  mav  die  myself 
before  I  can  get  any  assistance  V 

••  <  Don't  be  alarmed,  my  dearest  nieoe,' 
said  the  good  Miss  Grizxy ;  *  we  are  sfl 
doctors  here.  I  understand  something  of 
nhysic  myself;  and  our  friend  Lady  Mae- 
laiighlan,  who,  I  dare  say,  will  be  here  pre- 
sently, is  perfect  mistress  of  every  disease  of 
the  human  frame.' 

<*  *•  Chm  a  cauld  potatae  to  the  brute's 
tae,'  criea  the  old  Laird  gruffly. 

**  <  I've  a  bos  of  her  scald  ointment  that 
wiU  cure  it  m  a  minute.' 

••  •  If  H  donH  cure,  it  will  kOl,'  said  Mr 
Douglas,  with  a  smile. 

••  •  Brother,' said  Miss  Jacky,  rising  widi 
dignity  from  her  chahr,  and  waving  her 
hud  as  she  spoke—.*  Brother,  I  amwal  to 
you,  to  protect  the  character  of  this  most 
aoiiable  respectable  matron  from  the  insuUs 
and  calumny  your  son  thinks  proper  to  load 
it  with.  Sir  Samson  Maclanpifan  is  ] 
friend ;  add  it  merefime  becomes  your  i 
to  defend  his  wife.' 

•«  *•  Trodi,  but  I'll  hae  aneq|s|i  to  do,  if 
I  am  to  stand  up  ft*  a'  my  friens'  wives,* 
said  the  old  gentleman.  '  But,  however. 
Archie,  you  are  to  Uame:  Leddy  Mac- 
hiighlan  is  a  verr  decent  woman ;  at  least, 
as  nr  as  I  ken,  though  she  is  a  little  free  in 
the  gab ;  and,  out  of  respect  to  my  anU 
friend  Sir  Sampson,  it  is  m;^  desire  that 
yon  should  remam  here  to  receive  him,  and 
that  you  trait  baidi  him  and  his  lady  die- 
erectly.* 

**  This  was  said  in  too  serkius  a  tone  to 
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be  tfipatod;  tfid  Jiit  aon  vm  obligBd  to    omtain's  elder  brother  and  his  lady  ; 

who  happen,  very  opportimelyy  to  have 
no  children  of  their  own.  To  Lady 
Juliana's  extrayagance,  and  her  hus- 
band's foUy^  £700  a  year  is  nothing  ; 
but  that  might  have  been  remedied, 
but  for  her  ladyship's  impudence  in 
^     ,  disgusting  General  Cameron  by  a  wan- 

diem  befbra  her.  *  Here's  tempting  peaso  ton  display  of  her  absutdities.  The 
fannock^'  inteipoaed  uothor,  •  and  oat  old  officer  is  so  thoroughly  ofihided, 
ttkesi  Im  sine  your  ladyship  nmr  saw    that  he  retires  into  the  country,  and 

marries  his  steward's  daughter; — In 
answer  to  a  letter  from  Douglas^  an- 


■*  The  ointment  meanwhile  having  been 
aMiied  to  Ps7die*i  paw,  peace  wasnstored* 
and  Dieaknst  noommeDced* 

^^*  I  declare  our  dear  nieee  has  not  tasted 
a  moneU'  observed  Mies  NidLy. 

**  *  BlfiM  me»  here's  diarming  barley  meal 
cried  one,  tfmuting  a  pbteftdof 


*«  •  I  can't  eat  any  of  thoie  diingi,'  said 
their  deBeate  nieoe,  with  an  air  of  diigust 
*  I  should  like  some  muffin  and  chocdate.' 

•<  *  You  forget  you  are  not  in  London, 
my  love,'  said  nor  husband  reproachfully. 

«•  *  No  indeed,  I  do  not  foi^  it  Well 
then,  give  me  some  toast,'  with  an  air  of 


**  *  Unfortonaftely,  wehappen  to  be  ouite 
out  of  loaf  bread  at  present,'  said  Mi« 
Nkky  ;  *  but  we've  sent  to  Diymdne  for 
somei  Tbqr  bake  excellent  brean  at  Drym- 


**  <  Is  there  nothing  within  the  bounds  of 
posnbfli^,  yon  would  fimcy,  Juha  ?'  asked 
Douglas.    *  Do  think,  love.' 

**  *  I  think  I  should  fike  some  grouse,  or 
a  beef-steak,  if  it  was  very  nioely  done,'  re^ 
mmed  her  ladysfaro,  in  a  hmgntshing  tone. 

^  *  Beef'Steak  V  repeated  Miss  Grizzy. 

**  •  Beef-steak !'  responded  Miss  Jaci^. 

••  •  BeeC-steak !'  reverbemted  Miss  Nicky. 

**  After  much  deliberation  and  consulta- 
tion amongst  die  three  spinsters,  it  was  at 
leoiffik  unanimously  canied,  that  the  Lady's 
wlmn  should  be  induced. 

»•  •  Only  think,  sisters,'  observed  Miss 
Griszy,  in  an  under  tone,  *  what  reflections 
we  dionld  have  to  make  upon  ourselves,  if 
the  dbild  was  to  resemble  a  moor-fowl !' 

«« <  Or  have  a  <aoe  like  a  raw  beef-steak !' 
said  Miss  Nidcy. 

**  These  atguments  were  unanswerable ; 
and  a  mnoking  steak  and  i^mp  moor-fowl 


noundng  the  birth  of  a  son^  £e  Gen- 
eral writes  as  follows : 

**  Hon  Lod^e,  Berks. 

**  Dear  Henr^r— By  this  tmie  twdve- 
month,  I  hope  it  win  be  my  turn  to  com- 
municate to  you  a  similar  event  in  my  fami- 
ly, to  that  whidi  your  letter  announces  to 
me.  As  a  preliminary  step,  I  am  just  about 
to  march  into  quarters  for  me,  with  a  young 
woman,  daughter  to  my  steward.  She  is 
healthy,  gooa  humoured,  and  of  course  vul- 
gar ;  since  she  is  no  oonnoissem  in  chinsy 
and  never  spoke  to  a  pug-dog  in  her  lift. 

**  Your  dlowance  will  be  remitted  r^u- 
larly  fimn  my  banker  until  the  day  of  my 
deam ;  you  will  then  succeed  to  ten  thou- 
sand pounds,  secured  to  your  children, 
whidi  is  aU  you  have  to  expect  fiom  me. 
If,  after  this,  you  think  it  wonh  your  whfle, 
you  are  very  wdoome  to  give  your  son  the 
name  of  yours  faithfully, 

•■  William  Camxbok." 

Upon  this  becoming  known^  Douglas 
is  arrested  by  his  creditors^  who  had 
always  fimded  him  to  be  the  heir- 
genml  of  Cameron.  Lady  Juliana 
becomes  reconciled  to  her  brother^  and 
enters  into  immediate  occupation  of  a 
very  elegant  set  of  apartments^  left 
yacant,  a  day  or  two  before^  by  the 


were  quickly  produced,  of  vducfa  Lady  Ju^  elopement  or  his  spouse.  The  good< 
^^J!f^^^.  company  widi  her  four-  natured  brother  consents  to  take  th( 
Ipoteo  nvonntes. 


This  intolerable  sort  of  life  is  en- 
dured through  upwards  of  two  hun« 
dred  pages^  till  the  patience,  both  of 
the  genueroan  and  laay,  is  quite  ex- 
hausted. The  old  laird  ofiers  his  son 
a  snug  farm,  with  £100  per  annum, 
but  that  cannot  induce  the  pair  to 
take  up  their  abode  for  life  in  the 
Highknds.  General  Cameron,  on 
Dcmglaa'a  earnest  application,  relents 
so  ftr  as  to  ofier  him  £700  a  year. 
This  appears  to  be  '^  wealth  untold" 
to  the  foolish  couple,  and  they*retum 
to  ''  dear  London,"  taking  with  them 
one  of  their  two  daughters  with  whom 
they  have  been  by  tms  time  blest,  and 
leaving  the  other  to  the  care  of  tiie 
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the 
debts  of  Captain  Douglas  upon  him- 
self, observing  very  wisely,  that  to  a 
man  who  owed  so  much  as  he,  a  few 
thousands  in  addition  were  neither 
here  nor  there.  The  captain  ex*- 
changes  into  a  marching  regiment, 
and  is  ordered  to  join  it  immediately 
in  India.  The  following  is  the  ter- 
mination of  this  preliminary  romailce, 
which  we  suspect,  after  all,  to  be  better 
thim  any  other  equal  proportion  of  the 
work. 

'<  Upco  hearing  of  this  anangement. 
Lady  Juliana's  grief  and  despair,  as  usual^ 
set  all  reason  at  defiance.  She  would  not 
sttfier  her  dear,  dear  Hany,  to  leave  her. 
She  knew  she  ooula  not  live  without  him— 
she  was  sure  she  should  die ;  and  Hairy 

SO 
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wooldbeaea-iidctindgmrtoycaow,  and 
so  ugly*  that  whm  be  came  back  ahe  ahoiild 
never  have  any  comfort  in  him  again. 

•*  Henry,  who  had  never  doubted  her 
readineM  to  accompany  him,  immediately 
hastened  to  amiage  her  anguish,  by  assur- 
ing her  that  it  had  always  been  his  intention 
to  take  her  along  with  mm. 

•^  That  wae  worse  and  worse;  She  won- 
dered how  he  could  be  so  barbaioiisaBd  ab- 
suid,  as  to  think  of  her  leaving  all  her 
friends,  and  going  to  live  amon^  savages. 
She  had  done  a  great  deal  in  livmg  so  long 
contentedly  with  him  in  Scotland ;  but  she 
never  couhi,  nor  would  make,  such  another 
sacrifice.  Besides,  she  was  sure  poor  Court- 
land  could  not  do  without  her ;  she  knew 
he  would  never  marry  again;  and  who 
would  take  care  of  his  dear  children*  and 
educate  them  properly,  if  she  did  noL  It 
would  be  too  ungrateftil  to  desert  Frederick^ 
after  all  he  had  done  for  them. 

**  The  pride  of  the  man,  as  much  as  the 
affection  of  Uie  husband,  was  irritated  by 
this  resistance  to  his  will;  and  a  violent 
scene  ojf  reproach  and  recrimination  temun- 
ated  in  an  eternal  &reweIL'* 

So  much  for  manriaffe  the  first  The 
baas  on  wfaidi  it  was  Sninded  aooounts 
sufficiently  for  the  result. 

At  the  beginning  of  volume  the  se- 
cond, we  find  th^t,  in  due  course  of 
inheritance,  the  heroine-ship  of  the 
book  has  passed  to  one  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  Lady  Juliana— of  course^  the 
deserted  one,  who  had  been  left  for 
education  among  her  relations  in  the 
Highlands.  This  young  lady  enjoys 
the  inestimable  advantage,  of  being 
brought  up  in  the  most  rational  and 
virtuous  manner  possible^  under  the 
direction  of  a  perfect  paragon  of  aunts. 
The  author  taxes  many  sly  opportuni- 
ties of  contrasting  the  excellent  sys- 
tem of  Mrs  Douglas^  with  that  pur- 
sued by  her  sisters-in-law^  the  vener- 
able spinsters  of  Glenfem  Castle.  The 
fi[)llowing  account  of  the  religion  and 
morals  of  the  belles  who  benefit  by 
their  precepts^  is  evidently  from  the  life. 

*'  To  attend  the  parish  diuicfa,  and  re- 
member the  text ;  to  observe  who  was 
there,  and  who  was  not  there ;  and  to  wind 
up  the  evening  with  a  sermon  stuttered  and 
stammered  through  by  one  of  the  giris  (the 
worst  reader  always  pioudy  selected,  for 
the  purpose  of  inmnmng  tfaeb  raadiii^«) 
and  particularly  addvessed  to  the  Laiid, 
openly  and  avowedly  snoring  in  his  arm- 
chair, thoi^  at  evenr  pause  starting  up 
with  a  peevish  *  Wed?*— this  was  the  sum 
total  of  their  religious  duties.  Their  mo- 
ral virtues  were  much  upon  the  same  scale ; 
to^knit  stockings,  scold  servants,  cement 
cfama,  trim  bonnets,  lecture  the  poor,  and 
kok  up  to  L4uly  Ma^ugblan,  comprised 


neaily  dHir'«Mi«odflu  Bnt 
the  virtues  of  ripened  yean  and  enlaigad 
undeistandingB;  what  tfidr  pupils  mi(|^t 
hope  to  anise  att  but  ooaU  not  presoiiit  a» 
meddle  with.  T^Mr  nerita  onnsted  ia  be- 
ing eompdled  to  sew  ocKtaia  large  partioDs 
of  white  work;  kanmig  to  sead  aiu  wnte 
m  the  wont  manner ;  ooeawaally  wearing 
a  eoUw^  and  learning  4he  notea  on  the  wpui^ 
net.  Hiena 
agaeatdeal 
sufficed  for  tl 

two  next»  passed  at  a  provincial  boaiding- 
scImwI,  were  sij^iposed  to  inspaEt  evny  grace- 
ful accrwnnlirfimeBt  to  i  * '  ' 


iKse  aoquoements,  aooompanied  witti 
deal  of  lecturing  and  failt^flnding, 
L  for  the  first  fifteen  yean;  whentht 


Miss  Mary  Douglas  erows  up  as  beau- 
tiful  and  as  accomplisiied  as  could  be 
wished,  till  about  the  age  of  sixteen 
years; — at  that  time^  the  old  laird  of 
Glenf em'a  ftmeral  prooessioii  is  perceiv- 
ed by  a  second-sighted  person  in  the  vi<- 
dnity^  and  the  real  ceremonv^  of  oourae, 
fbUows  dose  on  the  heels  or  the  visjon- 
u-y  one.  Mary's  health  from  this  time 
b^;ins  to  droop^  and  all  the  domestic 
materia  medica  having  in  vain  hcea 
eidiausted^  it  is  at  last  agreed  that  she 
shall  be  sent  to  visit  her  mother^  te 
the  benefit  of  the  milder  air  of  the 
south  of  England.  Her  unde,  M^jor 
Douglas,  attends  her  as  fiir  as  £^« 


liss  Douglas  is^  like  all  other  stran- 
gers,  delighted  with  this  metropolis. 
The  morning  after  her  arrival,  her 
wide  and  she  walk  round  the  Caltqn 
Hill,  and  inspect  the  new  walksypnsoos^ 
and  hermitage.  One  of  tlie  bailies— 
(alas !  fuimus  Troesyjuii  mgens  gloriii 
Darddnidum  !) — ^who  appears  to  naimt 
this  beautiful  spot  like  a  tutelary  ge- 
nius, explains  to  them  tlie  merits  of  all 
the  improvements,  and  oondudes  with 
piioposiqg  a  visit  to  Lord  N^son'a 
monument. 

^  *  And  noo,*  said  the  Baifie,  *  will  ye 
step  up  to  the  monument,  and  tak  a  rest 
and  some  refirohment  ?' 

*'  *  Rest  and  refi«shmcnt  in  a  momi- 
ment  V  exclaimed  Mr  Douglas.  *  Excuse 
me,  my  good  friend,  but  we  are  not  indin- 
ed  to  bait  there  yet  a  while.* 

'*  The  Bailie  did  not  comprehend  the 
joke ;  and  he  proceeded  in  his  own  drawl, 
ing  hum-dnmi  accent,  to  assure  them,  that 
the  monument  was  a  most  convenient  dace. 

**  *  It  was  erected  a  honour  of  Laid  NeiU 
8on*e  mcmocy,*  add  he,  ■  and  is  let  aff  to  a 
pastry  cook  and  confectioner,  where  you 
can  dwaya  find  some  trifles  to  treat  the 
ladies,  sudi  as  pies  and  custards,  and  ber- 
ries, and  these  sort  of  things :  but  we  pass- 
ed an  order  in  the  oooncfl,  that  there  should 
be  naething  of  a  qurituoos  nature  intiodu- 
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ced;  iSBtf  a  tSDBd  ^faili  got  MhBlltaiiee» 
dMw'i  no  mfmg  what  miglit  happen.* 

**  Thn  was  a  fact  wlifah  none  of  the  uur- 
Cf  wendnpoiedtadupite;  and^B^k, 
taampiiiiig  in  Iw  douxownovw  the  spixto, 
dufiod  on  beftice  to  do  the  honouR  oiP  this 
|iBoe»  appiopiiaMd  at  one  and  the  same 
time  to  Uie  naiiei  of  a  hetfo,  and  the  mak- 
ing of  minoed  piei.  The  rpeafe  waa  ad- 
mnablo,  and  Mavy  oonid  net  help  thinking 
thnea  wws  in^itDfed,  and  thai  it  waa  a 
better  dung  to  eat  taita  in  Loid  Ndaon's 
BfoBMMnt,  than  to  ha^e  heen  poisoned  in 
Julias  C«BMr*a.'* 

We  hare  reason  to  suspect  that  the 
htilie  did  not,  upon  this  occasion,  re- 
real  all  the  secrets  of  the  Nelson  club, 
which  assembles  in  this  singular  house 
of  call,  and  at  whose  meetings  he  him- 
self presidesy  at  tiflMBy  wit£  so  much 
suooew.  Bttt  it  would  be  nngeaerooii, 
at  the  present  moment,  to  take  any 
severe  notice  of  the  ^ps  of  the  *'  fallen 
great. 

Their  next  yisxt  is  to  the  aerial  ha- 
bitation <^  Mrs  Violet  Macshake,  a 
*'  ^reat-grand-aunt"  of  our  heroine. 
This  venerable  personage  still  occupies 
her  old  quarters  on  the  Castle  Hill. 

**  Thej  had  now  leached  the  atiy  dweO- 
iag  viicn  Mis  Macriiake  reaided,  and  hav- 
ing niqg,  the  daor  waa  at  ien^  most  ddi- 
bewtelf  opened,  by  an  ancient,  aour-visaf^ 
«d,  hmg-waisted  ftmale,  who  ushered  thcni 
into  an  apactmcnt,  the  coup  d*aU  of  which 
onnek  a  chill  to  Mary's  hesit  It  was  a 
90od-«aed  mom,  with  a  bam  sufficiency  of 
amaO-legged  dinii^-4abks»  and  bnk  hais^ 
eloch  chains  nni^  in  high  oider  round 
the  watts.  Akhoogh  the  season  was  ad- 
vanced, and  the  ait  piendng  cold,  the^te 
stood  smiling  in  all  the  charms  of  ^hshed 
stoel ;  and  we  mistress  of  the  mansion  was 
seated  by^the  side  of  it  in  an  arm-chair 
stiD  in  its  sianmer  poailiDn.  She  appeared 
to  bare  no  other  occuptfion  than  iniat  her 
own  moditarions  affiiided;  ibr  a  sinafe 
glanoa  suffioed  to  she*",  that  not  a  vestue 
of  book  ov  work  was  harboured  there.  She 
was  a  taU,  lam-boned  woman,,  irtiom  even 
Time's  iion  hand  scarcely  beat,  as  she 
moely  stooped  at  the  shoulders^  Shfe  had 
a  drooping  smifiy  aose-^  long  turned  up 
whin  small  quick  gray  eyes*  and  her  fine 
projected  £ur  beyond  her  figure,  frith  an 
f  ipiimhin  of  shrewd  resdcss  curiosity.  She 
wose  a  owde  (not  d4ii<4nodp)  bonnet,  and 

"  For  the  benefit  of  poster!^  let  it  be 
known,  that  we  have  penned  this  critique 
this  present  Saturday  ^e  6th  of  June  1818, 
die  very  day  on  which  the  Court  of  Session 
pronounced  their  first  interlocutor,  disfian- 
dnsing  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  and  reducing 
her  bttUes  to  me  station  of  common  men. 
"  Ahif,  die  provost-less  dty  V* 
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eaidittal  of  die  same;  a  pair  of  dogs  over 
her  shoes,  and  bbck  dOr  mittens  on  her 
arms. 

**  As  soon  as  she  recognised  Mr  I 
die  wdcotued  him  with  mudi  ca  ^ 

-—shook  him  long  and  heartily  by  the  L , 

—patted  him  on  the  back,— 4ooked  into  his 
fto6  with  much  seeming  satisfiu:tion,— and,  • 
in  short,  gave  all  the  demonstrations  of 
^adneai  usual  with  gendewomen  of  a  cer- 
tain age.  Her  pleasure,  however,  appear- 
ed to  be  ratiher  an  imprthnptu  than  a  ha- 
bitual feeling ;  ibr,  as  the  surprise  went  off; 
her  visage  restuned  its  harsh  and  sarcastic 
expression,  and  she  seemed  eager  to  effkce 
any  agreeable  impresdon  her  recepdoo 
nugfat  have  exdted. 

"  •  An  wha  thou^^t  o'  sedn  you  enow  ?• 
said  die  in  a  quick  gabblmg  voice;  ^wfaatfs 
bviiught  you  to  the  toon  ?  are  ye  oome  to 
spend  your  honest  Other's  ^er,  e*er  he's 
weel  cauld  in  his  grave,  pnir  man  V 

••  Mr  Doughu  explahied  that  it  was  up- 
on account  of  his  niece's  health. 

«•  Health!*  repeated  she,  wiOiasaido- 
nic  smile,  *  it  wad  mafc  an  ool  laugh  to 
hear  die  wark  diat's  made  aboot  young 
fbwk's  healdi  noo-a^ys.  I  wonder  what 
ve're  aw  made  o','  gnttping  Mary's  arm  in 
her  great  bony  hand ;  <  a  imeen  puir  ftd^- 
less  windliestraes— >ye  maun  awa  to  Inghmd 
for  yere  healths.-^Set  ye  up!  I  #under 
what  cam  o'  the  lasses  i'  my  time,  that 
buce  to  bide  at  hame  ?  And  whilk  o'  ye,  I 
sQde  Hke  to  ken,  H  ere  Idve  to  see  ninety- 
sax,  like  me. — Health  !  he,  he !' 

**  Mary,  ghul  of  a  pretence  to  indulge 
die  mirdi  the  old  lady's  manner  and  appear- 
ance had  exdted,  joined  most  heart%tii 
thelat^h. 

<• «  Tak  alF  yen  bannet,  bairn,  and  tot 
me  see  yere  face ;  wha  can  tell  what  likle 
ye  are  wi^  that  snule  o'  a  thing  on  yere  bead.' 
Then,  after  tddng  an  accurate  survey  of 
her  fkoe,  die  pudied  adde  her  pelissft— • 
*■  Wed,  it's  ae  mercy,  T  see  ye  hae  nddier 
the  red  heed,  nor  the  muclde  cuits  0'  th6 
Douglases,  I  ken  nae  whutfaer  yer  ftithek 
had  diem  or  no.  I  ne'er  set  een  on  him : 
ndther  him  nor  his  braw^  leddy  thou^ 
it  worth  didr  while  to  speer  after  me;  but 
I  was  at  nae  loss  by  aw  accounts.' 

**  *  You  have  not  adced  for  any  of  voor 
Gienfem  ftiends,'  said  Mr  Doof^,  hop^ 
ing  to  touch  a  more  sympathetic  chord. 

'<  *  Time  eneugh— widl  ye  let  me  draw 
my  breath,  man  f  fowk  canna  say  aw  thing 
at  anoe.— .An  ye  buto  to  hae  an  Ing^wifo 
ttt,  a  Sootdi  lass  wad  nae  sen  ye.— An  y'ex^ 
wean,  I'se  warran',  it's  ane  o*  the  warld'S 
wonders ;  it's  been  uaca  lang  0'  cummhi-« 
he,  her 

*■  *  He  has  begun  lifo  tmder  very  mebm- 
dioly  auspices,  poor  fdlow!'  said  "Mm 
Doughtf ,  in  slluswn  to  his  &ther'f  death. 

**  '  An  wha^s  faut  was  that  ?  I  ne'ar 
heard  tell  the  like  o't,  to  hae  the  baim  kir- 
•ened  an'  it^  grandfadier  dedxK  I^But  iMi( 
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aze  nuther  bom,  sor  kineDed,  nor  do  th^ 
wad  or  dee  as  they  iited  to  du;<— aw  thing^ 
changed.' 

**  *  You  mint  indeed  hare  witncsMd 
many  changee,'  obeerved  Mr  Douglas,  la- 
ther at  a  km  how  to  utter  any  thing  of  a 
conciliatory  nature. 

^*  *  CbaiigeB ! — ^weel  a  waat,  I  aometimeB 
wundcr  if  its  the  same  waurU,  an  if  it*8 
'  my  ain  heed  that*8  upon  my  shoothen.* 

**  *  But  with  these  changes,  you  must  al- 
so have  seen  many  improvements?*  said 
Maiy  in  a  tone  of  diffidence. 

^*  *  ImpruTements  V  tuming  shaiply 
round  upon  her,  *  what  ken  ye  about  mi- 
pruvements,  bairn  ?  A  bonny  impniyement 
or  ens  no,  to  see  tyleyors  and  sdaters  leavin 
whar  I  mind  Jewks  and  Yerls.— *An  that 
great  glowrin  new  toon  there,*  pointing  out 
of  her  windows,  '  whar  I  used  to  sit  and 
luck  oot  at  bonnv  green  parks,  and  see  the 
coos  milket,  and  Uie  bits  o*  baimys  rowin 
an  tummlin,  an  the  lasses  trampin  i*  their 
tubs— What  see  I  noo  but  stane  an  lime, 
an  stoor  an  dirt,  an  idle  duels,  anddinket 
oot  madams  prancin*.— ImpiuYcments  in- 
deed!* 

Manr  found  she  was  not  likely  to  ad- 
vance ner  uncle*s  fortune  by  the  judidoas- 
ness  of  her  remarks,  therefore  prudently  re- 
solved to  hazard  no  more.  Mr  Douglas, 
who  was  more  au  fiU  to  the  prejudices  of 
old  1^^  and  who  was  always  amused  with 
her  bmer  itmarks,  when  they  did  not  touch 
himself,  encouraged  her  to  continue  the 
conversation  by  some  observation  on  the 
prevailing  mannCT^ 

'*  ■  Mainars  !*  repeated  she,  with  a  con- 
temptuous laugh,  *  li^iat  caw  ye  nulneis 
noo,  for  I  dinna  ken ;  ilk  ane  gangs  bang 
In  till  their  neebor*s  hooss,  and  bang  oot  o*t 
as  it  war  a  chynge  hooss;  an  as  for  the 
maister  o*t,  he*8  no  o*  sae  muckle  vaalu  as 
the  flunky  ahint  his  chyre.  I*  my  gruid- 
fiuher*s  tune,  as  I  hae  heard  him  tell,  ilka 
maister  o*  a  &amily  had  his  ain  sate  in  his 
ain  hooss  aye,  an  sat  wi*  his  hat  on  his  heed 
afore  the  best  o'  the  land,  an  had  his  ain 
dish,  an  was  aye  hdpit  first,  an  keepit  up 
bis  owthority  as  a  man  sode  du.  Paurents 
war  paurents  then-— baimes  daidna  set  up 
their  gabs  afore  them  than  as  thcr  du  noo. 
They  ne*er  presumed  to  say  their  heeds  war 
their  ain  i^  thae  day^-wife  an  servants, 
reteeneis  an*  diflder,  aw  trummelt  i*  the 
presence  o*  their  heed.* 

**  Here  a  long  pinch  of  snuff  caused  a 
pause  in  the  old  lady*s  harangue ;  but  af- 
ter having  duly  wiped  her  nose  with  her 
coloured  handkerchief,  and  shook  off  all  the 
particles  that  might  be  presumed  to  have 
lodged  upon  her  cardinal,  she  resumed— 

**  *  An*  nae  word  o*  ony  o*  vour  sisters 
sawn  to  get  husbands  yet  ?  Th^  tell  me 
Siey*re  but  coorse  lasses :  an*  whaHl  tak  Hi- 
tarred  tocherless  queans,  when  there*s  walth 
o*  bonny  £ues  an^  lang  purses  i*  the  mar- 
ket—He, he  !*  Then  lesmning  her  scrutiny 
of  Maiy-.<  An*  Tse  wanen  yellbe  lucken 
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for  an  IngUsh  sweelfacatt  to;  that'll  be 
what's  takm  ye  awa  to  In^^and.' 

•<  •  On  the  cotttmry,*  said  Mr  Douglas, 
seeing  Mary  was  too  mudi  finghcened  to  an- 
swer for  henel^— '  On  the  oontary,  Mary 
dedares  she  will  never  many  any  but  a  tnie 
Hi^phlandcr ;  one  who  wears  the  dirk  and 
plaid,  and  has  the  seeond-sidit.  And  the 
nuptials  are  to  be  celebrntea  widi  all  the 
pomp  of  feudal  times;  with  tN^jipipes,  and 
bop&es,  and  gatherings  of  dans,  and  ffocitsd 
sheep,  and  burcls  of  whisky,  and        * 

•*  *  Wed  a  wat  an*  she's  i^  the  ri^t  that,* 
interrupted  Mrs  Macshake,  with  more  eom- 
plaoency  than  she  had  yet  shewn.^-*  Tbinr 
may  caw  them  what  they  like,  but  tbeie  v 
nae  waddins  noo.  Wha's  the  better  o*  than 
but  innkeepers  an'  chise-drivers  ?  I  wud 
nae  count  mysd  married  i*  the  hiddlins  way 
they  gang  aboot  it  noo.* 

**  *  I  daresay  you  remember  these  t 
done  in  a  veiy  diffcnnt  sT^?*  said 
Douc^ 

<•  « 1  dinna  mind  them  whan  they  war 
at  the  best ;  but  I  hae  heard  my  mttber  tdl 
what  a  bonny  pk)y  was  at  her  waddin.  I 
canna  tdl  ye  boo  mony  was  at  it ;  mair  nor 
the  room  wad  baud,  ye  mav  be  sure,  ftr 
every  rdation  an*  freend  o*  CMUth  sides  war 
there,  as  wed  they  sude;  an*  aw  in  full 
dress:  the  leddies  in  their  hoops  nond 
them,  an'  some  o*  them  had  sntten  up  aw 
nig^t  till  hae  their  heeds  drest;  fat  they 
hranae  duie  pooket-like  taps  ye  hae  noo,* 
looking  with  contempt  at  Mary*8  Grecian 
contour.  *  An*  the  bride*s  goon  was  aw 
shewed  ow'r  wi*  favors,  ftac  the  t^  doon 
to  the  tail,  an'  aw  roond  the  neck,  an*  aboot 
the  deeves;  an*  as  soon  as  the  cMemoay 
was  ow'r,  ilk  ane  ran  till  her  an*  rugget  an* 
rave  at  her  ibr  the  favors,  (ill  they  nardly 
left  the  daise  upon  her  badL  Than  they 
did  nae  rin  awa  as  they  du  noo,  but  sax  an' 
thretty  o*  them  sat  doon  till  a  graund  dcn- 
ner,  an'  there  was  a  ball  at  ni^t,  an'  ilka 
nif^t  till  Sabbath  cam  roond ;  an*  tiian  the 
bnde  an'  the  bridegroom,  diest  in  their 
waddin  suits,  an'  aw  their  fteends  in  diein, 
wi'  their  fiivors  on  their  bicests,  wattat  in 
prooesskn  till  the  kiik.  An'  was  nae  that 
something  like  a  waddin  ?  It  was  wiordi 
while  to  be  married  i' thae  day»^He,  he  !* 

"  *  The  wedding  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mirably conducted,*  said  Mr  Douglas,  with 
much  solemnity.  '  The  christening,  I  pn- 
smne,  would  be  the  next  distinguished  event 
in  the  fiunily  ?* 

••  •  Troth,  Ardiie-an'yesudekemyour 
thoomb  upon  kixmins  as  laag's  ye  leeve; 
vours  was  a  bonnie  kirsnin  or  ens  no !  I 
hae  heard  o'  mony  things,  but  a  bairn 


kirsened  whan  its  ^ 

deed-thraw,  1  ne'er  heard  tdl  o*  before.*-^ 
Then  observing  the  indignatkm  that  spread 
over  Mr  Doi^Ias'  face,  she  ouickly  re- 
sumed, *  An'  so  ye  thinJc  the  kiianin  was 
the  neist  ploy  ?— He,  he  I  Na ;  the  cvyin 
was  a  ploy,  for  the  leddies  did  nae  keep 
tfaemsels  up  than  as  they  du  noo  ;  but  the 
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day  after  the  bairn  was  born,  te  kddy  sat  your  last,  atweel  it's  no  wortfa  the  sendSn'  s 

upVha  bed,  wi'  her  fan  intill  her  hand;  poor  dry  fisinleM  dirt,  no  worth  the  diow- 

an*  aw  her  fireends  cam  an*  stud  roond  her,  mg ;  weel  a  wat,  I  begrudged  my  teeth 

an*  diank  her  health  an'  the  bairn's.    Than  on't    Yonr  muiifiiwl  was  na  that  ill,  bot 


ladde  poocher  they  cost  yon,  an'  I'se  war- 
ran  ye're  thinkin  mair  o'  your  a^n  dimisioii 
my  stamkk,  when  ye're  at  the 


at  the  Up  o'  the  table,  an'  anither  pyramid    leg  o'  gude  nratton,  or  a  canler  sawmont, 

o*  ducks  at  the  fit,  an*  a  muekle  sttnip  fii'    there  would  hae  been  some  sense  in*t ;  but 

o*  posset  i'  the  middle,  an'  aw  kinds  o'    ye're  ane  o*  the  ibwk  that'll  ne'er  harry 

sweeties  doon  the  ades ;  an'  as  sune  as  ilk    yonxKl  wi'  your  presents  ;    it's  but  the 

ane  had  eaten  their  fill,  thqr  aw  fiew  till 

the  sweeties,  an*  fSoucht,  an'  stzave,  an' 

wrestled  for  them,  kddies  an*  gentlemen 

an'  aw ;  for  the  biag  was,  wha  oould  pocket    shootin'  o'  diem,  puir  beasts.'  ' 

maist;  an'  whiQes  they  wsd  hae  the  daith        **  Mr  Doudas  had  home  the  vaifoos  in* 

aff  the  table,  an'  aw  thing  i*  the  middle  i*    dignities  levdied  against  hhnsdf  and  his 

the  floor,  an*  the  chyres  upside  doon.    Oo !     fimiily  with  a  phikMophy  that  had  no  pa- 

muekle  gude  diveraon,  I'se  warran,  was  at    lallel  in  his  life  befine ;  but  to  this  auack 

the  etmuntrflalh    Than  whan  they  had    upon  Ins  game  he  was  not  proo£    His  col. 

dank  die  tivap  dry,  that  ended  the  fUn.    our  rose,  his  eyes  flashed  fire,  and  some- 

As  for  the  kinDin,that  wasayewharitsnde    thing  resembline  an  oath  burst  £ram  his 

b»-^'  the  hoosB  o*  God ;  an*  aw  the  kith  an*    lips>  as  he  stioae  indignantly  towards  the 

kin  bye  in  foU  dxess,  an'  a  band  o*  maiden     ^ 

drnmers  aw  in  white ;  an*  a  bonny  sight  it 

was,  as  I've  heard  my  mither  telL' 

**  Mr  Douglas,  who  was  now  rather  tired 
of  the  old  lady's  leminisoenees,  availed  him- 
sdf  of  the  opportunity  of  a  fresh  pinch,  to 
rise  and  take  lea^e. 

•*  *  Oo,  what's  takin  ye  awa,  Archie,  in 
sic  a  hurry  ?  Sit  doon  there,*  laying  her 
hand  upon  his  arm,  '  an*  rest  ye,  an*  tak  a 
glass  o*  wine  an'  a  bit  breed ;  or  may  be,' 
turning  to  Mary,  ■  ye  wad  rather  hae  a 
drap  brodi  to  warm  ye.  What  gars  ye 
hick  sae  bkK,  bum  ?  I'm  sure  it's  no  cauld ; 
but  Te're  just  like  the  lave :  ye  oang  aw 
skilfem  aboot  the  streeto  half  ndied,  an' 
than  ye  maun  sit  an*  birsle  yourseb  afore 
die  fire  at  hame.' 

^  She  had  now  shuffled  akmg  to  the  fiir- 
ther  end  of  the  room,  and  opening  a  jvess, 
took  out  wine,  and  a  plateroO  of  various- 
diaped  articles  of  breacl,  which  she  handed 
to  Mary. 

**  •  Hae,  bahn— 4ak  a  cookie— tak  it  up— 
what  are  yon  fear'd  fov  ?— it'll  no  bite  ye. 
Here's  t*ye,  Glcnfom,  an'  your  wifo,  an' 
your  wean,  puir  tead»  it's  no  had  a  voy 
chanqr  ootset,  weel  a  wat.' 

**  Tht  wine  being  drank,  and  the  cookies 
discussed,  Mr  Douglas  niade  another  at- 
tempt to  withdraw,  but  in  vain. 

••  •  Canna  ye  sit  still  a  wee,  man,  an'  let 
me  neer  after  my  auld  freens  at  Glenfem. 
Hoe's  Giiazy,  an'  Jacky,  an'  Nicky?— aye 
woridn  awa  at  the  pills  an'  the  drog»— he, 
he !  I  ne'er  swallowed  a  pill,  nor  gied  a 
doit  for  diopis  aw  my  days,  an'  see  an  ony 
o'  themll  rm  a  race  wr  me  whan  they're 
naur  five  score.' 

'*  Mr  Douglas  here  paid  her  some  com- 
plimentB  upon  her  appearance,  which  were 
pretty  graooudy  received ;  and  added,  that 
he  was  Uie  bearer  of  a  letter  from  his  aunt 
Gtixiy,  vdiich  he  would  send  along  with  a 
roebuck  and  inaoe  of  moor-game. 

**  *  Gm  yuur  soHmck's  nae  better  than 


door. 

His  friend,  however,  was  too  nimble  for 
She  stei^ed  before  him«  and,  break- 
ing into  a  diaoffdant  laugh,  as  she  pMtod 
him  on  the  back,  •  So  I  see  ye're  just  the 
auld  man,  Archie,— ay  read^  to  tak  die 
strums,  an  ye  dinna  get  a*  thing  ye're  ain 
wye.  Mony  a  time  I  had  to  £ech  ye  oot 
o'  the  dorts  whan  ye  was  a  callant.  Div 
ye  mind  hoo  ye  was  affionted  because  I  set 
ye  doon  to  a  cauld  pigeon-pye,  an*  a  tanker 
o*  t^ipeny,  ae  ni|[^t  to  ve're  foweriioon, 
afore  some  leddies— he,  he,  he  I  Wed  a 
wat,  ye're  wife  maun  hae  her  ain  adoos  to 
manage  ye,  for  ye're  a  camstairy  chieU, 
Archie.' 

"  Mr  Douglas  still  looked  as  if  he  was 
inesolute  whether  to  laugih  or  be  angryl 

*'  *  Come,  oome,  sit  ye  doon  there  till  I 
speak  to  this  bairn,'  said  she,  as  she  pulled 
Mary  into  an  ac^oining  bed-chamber,  which 
the  same  aspect  of  diilly  i 


the  one  they  had  quitted.  Then  pulling  a 
huge  bunch  of  kejs  from  her  podtet,  she 
opened  a  drawer,  out  of  whidi  she  took  a 
pair  of  diamond  ear-rings.  *  Hae,  bairn,* 
said  she,  9M  she  stufied  them  into  Mary's 
hand;  <  they  bdanged  to  your  faither's 
grandmother.  She  was  a  gude  womai^ 
an'  had  four-an'-twenty  sons  an'  docfateis* 
an*  I  wiss  ye  nae  war  fortin  than  just  to 
hae  as  mony.  But  mind  ye,*  with  a  shake 
of  her  bony  finger,  <  they  maun  a*  be  Soots. 
Gin  I  thought  ye  wad  maiiry  ony  pock« 
puddin',  fient  haed  wad  ye  hae  gotten  fiae 
me.— Noo,  baud  ye'ke  tongue,  an'  dinna 
deive  me  wi'  thanks,'  almost  pushing  her 
into  the  parlour  agam  ;  *  an*  sin  ye*re 
gaun  awa  the  mom.  111  see  nae  mair  o*  ye 
enoo— 40  fare  ye  weeL  But,  Archie,  ye 
maun  oome  an*  tak  your  breidkfost  wi*  me. 
I  hae  muekle  to  say  to  you ;  but  ye  manna 
be  sae  hard  upon  my  baps  as  ye  used  to 
be,'  with  a  fiioetious  srin  to  her  rooDified 
fovourite,  as  they  sbofME  hands  and  parted. 
••  *  Wen,  how  do  you  like  Mrs  Mac- 
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•hake,  Mtty?*  asked  htt  niiBle  ai  they 
waUnd  home. 

««  •  That  is  a  cruel  qqestion*  imcle,'  aa^ 
swerad  die  with  a  smue.  *  M^  giatitttde 
and  my  tvte  aie  at  such  vanance,*  diB> 
ptaying  her  sj^kndid  gift»  '  that  I  know  not 
how  to  reconcile  them.' 

•*  « That  is  always  tke  case  with  those 
wlum  Mis  Macshake  has  obliged,*  letnned 
MrDoof^.  *  She  does  many  ttbc»l  things^ 
but  in  so  uBgracioiis  a  naaasr,  that  people 
ase  never  sure  whether  they  ara  obliged  or 
insullsd  by  her.  But  the  way  in  which 
she  receives  kindness  is  still  worse.  Could 
any  thing  equal  her  impertinenee  about  my 
roebuck  ?— Faith,  Tveagood  mind  never 
to  enter  her  door  again  1* 

"  Mary  oouid  scaioely  preserve  her  gn- 
vity  at  her  undoes  indignation,  wJiich  seemed 
so  dispsoportioned  to  the  cause.    But,  to 
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tam  the  cuuent  of  his  ideas,  she  remadBed* 
that  he  had  eeitaialy  been  aft  pains  to  ssleot 
two  admirable  speomcns  of  her  country- 
women for  her. 

«  •  I  don't  diink  I  shall  soon  ibiget  either 
Mrs  Gawffiiw  or  Mis  Macshake,'  said  she. 


'  I  hope  you  won't  carry  away  the  im- 
pression, that  these  two  huut  natunt  are 
specimens  of  Scotchwomen  ?'  said  her  un- 
cle. '  The  former,  indeed,  is  rather  a  sort 
of  weed  that  infests  every  soil— the  latter, 
to  be  onxe,  is  an  indigenous  plant.  I  (pus- 
tion  if  she  would  have  airived  at  such  per- 
fectnm  in  a  more  cultivatsd  field,  or  goiial 
dime.  She  was  bom  at  a  time  iriien 
Scotland  was  verv  difieient  ficom  what  it  is 
now.  Female  eancation  was  little  attended 
to,  even  in  fiunifies  of  the  highest  rank ; 
consequently,  die  ladies  of  those  davs  pos- 
sess a  raeiiteu  in  their  manners  ana  ideas 
that  we  should  vainly  seek  for  in  (his  age 
of  cultivation  and  refinement  Had  your 
time  permitted,  you  oonld  have  seen  much 
good  society  here,  superior,  perhaps,  to 
what  is  to  be  found  any  idiere  else,  as  for 
as  mental  cnltivatUm  is  concerned.  But 
you  will  have  Idsuxe  for  that  when  you  re- 
turn.'" 

Oar  eztncts  have  run  out  to  such  a 
lengthy  that  we  must  be  contented  to 
go  over  the  rest  of  the  story  without 
specimens.  On  arriving  at  the  seat  of 
Lord  Courtland^  Mary  finds  her  mo- 
ther, a  heartless  unfeeling  piece  of 
selfishness^  and  her  sister  Adelaide^  a 
beauti^  creature,  in  the  fair  way  to 
become  just  such  anodier.  Lady 
Emily  Lindore^  her  cousin,  is  a  fine, 
high-spinted,  firank,  and  amiable  girl, 
who  has  long  been  in  love  with  Mary's 
brother  Edward,  a  sailor;  and  ftom 
her  alone  she  receives  a  kind  and  en- 
couraging reception.  The  fomilv  circle 
at  Beech  Park  is  described  with  infinite 
skill,  and  shews  how  aceuratdy  the 
author  has  observed  the  dull  and  ob- 


jectless mode  of  life  adepted  by  too 
many  of  our  nobility.  Above  all,  the 
parasite  physician,  Dr  Red^,  is  a  very 
nappy  sketch,  and  abounds  in  touches 
of  a  quiet  and  graphical  humour. 

The  last  volume,  although  it  unfolds 
the  amours,  and  brings  about  the 
marriage,  of  no  less  than  three  couples, 
is  by  no  means  so  amusing  as  the  first. 
The  loves  of  Msry  Dougtas  and  Cdi>* 
nel  Lennox,  however,  are  told  in  a 
simple  and  graceftd  manner ;  and  this 
part  of  the  narrative  cannot  be  read 
without  givinff  us  as  favourable  an 
idea  of  the  character,  as  the  whole 
work  must  do  of  the  talents,  of  die 
author.  Marriage  the  second,  in  short, 
is  in  every  respect  the  very  opposite  of 
marriage  the  first.  Marriage  the  tluid 
occurs  between  Adelaide  Douglas  and 
a  certain  formal  dignified  Duke  of  Al- 
tamont,  and  the  lady,  as  might  be  ex« 
pected,  proves  false  to  him,  and  elopes 
with  her  cousin,  young  Lord  Lindore, 
in  the  coarse  of  a  few  months  after  the 
wedding.  Lady  Emily  and  Edward 
Douglas  form  marriage  the  fborth,  and 
are  happv  in  a  calm  steady  sort  of  way, 
as  if  notning  particular  had  happened. 

There  is  an  excellent  underplot  car- 
ried on  through  all  the  book,  bv  means 
of  Sir  Simon  M'Laiu;hlan,  a  dwarfish 
and  hunch-backed  baronet,  and  hia 
spouse,  the  pink  of  all  roi^,  rude, 
dogmatical,  snuff- taking,  doctorini^ 
intolerable  old  viragos.  Bat  we  most 
not  venture  to  touch  upon  these  rich 
characters.  We  are  sure  our  readers 
will  be  aniuous  to  read  the  book,  and 
hope  we  have  succeeded  in  not  spofl- 
ing  their  appetite  for  it,  by  giving  too 
fwl  an  account  of  its  contents.  We 
trust  the  faur  author  will  not  be  long 
silent ;  and  that,  when  she  next  comes 
forth,  she  will  not  hesitate  to  disdose 
a  name,  which,  whatever  it  may  be^ 
she  is  in  no  danger  of  dishonouring. 


A  FEW  TH0UOHT8  ON   PUBLIC   F8BL- 
INO. 

Who  has  not  heard  the  M  story  about 
the  sturdy  gentleman  who  was  per- 
suaded, by  a  trick  of  his  acquaintances, 
into  a  firm  belief  that  he  was  the  vic- 
tim of  a  galloping  consumption?  at 
every  comer  he  was  met  by  some  new 
member  of  the  wicked  confiedency, 
and  saluted  with  aaxions  ikiqniriflB  af« 
ter  his  health,  and  dokfU  condolings 
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on  die  obMas  daeline  of  hii  figopr. 
One  or  two  might  be  mutaken,  but 
"  WOK  pomtU,  vox  J)ei"  said  the  dvpe 
to  himaefif ;  80  he  went  home  In  eor- 
row^  and  despondency  and  drugs  soon 
made  him  a  more  pitiable  oliject  than 
e?8n  his  persecutors  had  re|»eiented 
hka  to  be. 

We  shrewdly  suspect  that  the  do- 
mestic enemies  of  the  peace  of  Eng- 
hnd,  are  adopting  a  mode  of  attack 
not  very  dissimilar  to  this.  They  em- 
body their  true  wishes  in  the  ahi^  of 
ftlse  etstements;  and  hope,  by  the 
unceasing  administration  of  cautions, 
condolences,  and  recipes,  to  persuade 
us,  both  Ihat  our  country  is  in  a  slate 
of  disosor,  and  that  they  tfaemsehes, 
as  they  have  been  the  iret  to  discover, 
so  they  are  also  the  most  likely  per- 
sons to  €faare  her  maladies.  Does  any 
one  modesdy  express  his  hesltatien  a- 
boiit  believing  their  alaorming  story  ? 
they  assure  him  that  ihe^  cannot  be 
miiitaken,  that  their  dii^iiwsis  is  their 
Jbrie,  and  that  it  is  no  great  wonder  an 
uneiroerieneed  indivwlnal  like  himself 
should  be  deceived  by  symptoms  of 
vigovr  winch  they  know  to  be  superfl- 
dal  and  insigBifioant.  Dees  some  man 
of  firmer  nerves  express  not  only  his 
disbelief  of  thcff  statement,  but  his 
sBspkioa  of  their  candour,  and  his  con- 
test of  their  skill?  the  cunning  em- 
pirics turn  upon  the  heel,  and  whisper 
to  all  ikey  meet,  that  the  bold  sceptic 
is  a  hypeeridcal  and  designing  knave, 
who  "  speaks  peace  while  there  is  no 
peaee,**  tatd  is  willing  to  extenuate  the 
vtrulence  of  the  disease,  in  order  that 
he  may  profit  in  i^ivate  bv  the  hypo- 
chendriacal  fae^tv  of  the  deceived  and 
flattned,  although  droo^ng  and  des- 
perate patient. 

One  of  the  most  fatal  symptoms  of 
poMdcal  decay  which  these  quacks  of 
party  afibct  to  dcsay  and  to  defdore, 
IS  a  want  of  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment among  the  majority  of  we  peo- 
ple. According  to  them,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  England  have  lost  that  habitu- 
al veneration  for  the  legal  authorities 
of  their  country,  which  mimed  so  dis- 
tinguishing a  cmiracteristic  in  the  spi- 
rit of  their  fiithers.  The  House  of 
Commons,  they  assert,  is  no  longer  re- 
garded by  us  as  die  Mr  and  honour- 
able representation  of  the  wishes  and 
the  wisdom  of  the  peof^e  ;  liie  Peers 
have  descended  flrcm  their  old  dignity 
of  independence,  and  are  alternately 
the  roasters  and  the  slaves  of  a  corrupt- 
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ittg  and  unprinefpled  ministry;  but 
above  sU,  the  monarchical  part  of  the 
establishment  has  **  fallen  fitom  its 
high  estate."  Royalty  has  become  a 
draer  and  a  pageant  It  is  courted 
without  love,  and  obeyed  without  de- 
votion.^—The  ^ring  of  constittttional 
attadimeBt  has  been  loosened;  4md 
the  motions  of  the  great  machine  are 
becoming  every  di^  more  languid. 
Opinion,  4^  meiu  support  <of  every 
government,  and|the  onfy  eflfectual  sne 
of  a  ftee  government,  has  become 
changed.  Our  love  ^  our  institutions, 
and  otir  pride  in  thcdr  exoellenoe,  were 
once  great,  and  could  not  have  beoi 
lessened,  except  these  tnstitutnns  had 
become  conrupted,  and  that  exodlence 
obscured.  Tlie  luminaiy  of  British 
freedom, — ^if  we  are  to  trust  the  report 
of  these  wise  Chaldesns, 
••  Lodki  tfaroogh  the  horiaontsl  nwty  air, 
Shom  of  hig  beims,  STi^/VomMM  I^MOM, 
In  dhn  edipw  dinalraus  twilvbt  tbsdi 
On  half  the  natioDa,  and  with  nar  of  chuge, 
Porplexes  moAaichs.** 

We  think  it  would  not  be  a  verv  dif- 
ficult matter  to  expose  to  Englisnmen 
the  futility  of  all  these  melancholy 
statements  and  disnud  e]q[>ectation8,  as 
well  aa  the  malignant  hearte  or  stupid 
heads,  of  these  by  whom  they  have 
been  most  boldly  sndmost  extensively 
promulgated.  The  tricks  are  old,  and 
favourite  ones  with  those  whose  inter- 
est it  is  to  ano^te  the  praises  of  extra- 
ordinary sincerity  and  discernment. 

Aim  rt  rm  «««*  if'  piKm  ^f  pmvrtyufmu 

But  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  these 
&lse  and  treacherous  oracles  have 
found  their  way  to  the  minds  of  fo- 
reigners, who  have  fbwer  means  in  their 
power,  either  of  detecting  their  inhe- 
rent absurdities,  or  of  estimating  the 
character  of  those  who  utter  them. 
Even  abroad,  however,  it  appears  that 
the  soundness  of  our  national  feeh'ng, 
principle,  and  attachment,  is  asserted 
and  maintained  by  those  who  know  us 
best,  and  are  there&ffe  most  entitled 
to  speak  of  us.  The  following  ex- 
tract firom  a  letter,  written  a  &w  weeks 
ago,  by  the  Baeon  Von  Lad£rwin- 
KiL,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  acceptable 
to  aU  our  readers. 

''  Osmaiuiadi,  Apnl  1818, 

•        •        ft        •        • 

"  Mt  friend  has  been  deceived  by 
those  who  have  persuaded  bun  that 
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of  the  people  of  Eng- 
has 
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govenunent 
been  fhmgwi.  In  erery  country,  the 
vic4ence  of  the  ipirit  oi  &ction,  and 
die  groflmen  of  those  absurdities  whidi 
psrty  men  utter  for  their  own  purposes, 
besr  an  exact  proportion  to  the  free- 
dom, and  therefore  to  the  ezodlenoe, 
of  its  government  and  constitution. 
Hie  waj  calumnies  to  whidi  you  have 
been  a  fastener,  csiry  their  own  refuta- 
tion upon  their  front  What  they  tell 
you  of  the  English  is  true  of  the  Prus- 
sians, the  Bavarians,  snd  the  Wirtem- 
hogers, — but  who  among  them  dares 
to  make  use  of  sudi  haiguage  as  you 
have  heard  from  the  discontented  and 
disaffiscted  sulgects  of  Britain  ? 

^*  Youhave  never  been  in  England ; 
I  am  satisfied  that  a  few  weeks'  resi- 
dence among  the  peopk  of  that  blessed 
idand,  would  effectually  dispel  aU  the 
fodiah  notions  whidi  you  nave  com« 
municated  to  me.  I  havestndied  their 
lustorTand  their  literature,  and  I  have 
visitea  and  contemplated  theip  modes 
of  life ;  and  I  see  no  resson  to  suspect 
that  the  unity  of  their  national  senti- 
ments has  been  shaken,  even  by  the 
mostviolent  of  those  convulsions  which 
have  reached  the  centre-spirit  of  the 
continental  nations.  The  party  which 
is  out  of  power  is  always  ready  to  re- 
vile that  which  is  in  ;  and  a  govern- 
ment, such  ss  that  of  England^  can 
never  be  exposed  to  a  more  severe  re- 
proach, than  that  of  having  forfeited, 
m  any  measure,  the  attachment  of  its 
subjects.  Be  assured,  that  the  tales 
whidi  you  have  heard  are  merely  idle 
mistSj  called  up  by  party-conjurors,  to 
blind  the  eyes  of  tnose  whom  it  is  their 
interest  to  decdve.  They  serve  the 
petty  purpose  for  which  they  were  cre- 
ated, pass  away,  and  are  forgotten ;  to 
be  succeeded,  in  due  season,  bv  other 
tricks  equally  contemptible,  and  equal- 
ly transitory.  Such  things  make  no 
impression  on  the  general  mind  of  the 
*  nation.  The  simple  dupes  of  foctum 
bdieve,  indeed,  that  the  darkness 
which  veils  their  own  optics  is  an  uni- 
versal darkness ;  but,  in  truth,  it  is 
''a  cloud  no  bigser  than  a  man's 
hand ;"  and  beyond  the  petty  drde  in 
which  they  are  confined  ana  agitated 
by  the  jugglings  of  an  impure  sorcery, 
the  free  or  nature  is  as  ndr,  and  the 
Mher  as  serene  ss  ever.  The  voice  of 
the  people  of  England  is  still  unbrok- 
en and  the  ssme.  They  have  submit- 
ted to  many  privations,  they  have  made 


many  sacrifices  ;  but  they  know  that 
the  olgects  for  whidi  they  were  con- 
tending were  worthy  of  all  that  they 
could  do  or  suffer.  They  have  ndther 
been  unduly  depressed  by  their  mis- 
fortunes, nor  inoecendy  dated  by  their 
successes;  for  both  the  nusrartune 
and  the  success  was  the  lot  of  aU ;  and 
every  feeling,  whether  (Escrow  or  of 
joy,  is  cftlmed,  and  consecrated,  and 
sublimed,  by  bdng  the  feeling  of  • 
nation.  The  wiae  md  memtative 
English  are  not  eaaHy  to  be  persuaded 
that  they  owe  no  gratitude  to  those 
pindpln  of  administration,  which 
brought  the  sacred  ark  of  tiieir  free- 
dom, entire  and  triumphant,  out  of 
those  failbws  of  democratic  or  despotic 
rage»  whidi  overwhehned  the  more 
gaudy,  but  less  substsntial,  vessds  of 
their  neighbours.  They  are  not  to  be 
told  by  uose  who  durunk  during  the 
tempest,  that  the  pilots,  who  were  un- 
moved dtiier  by  danger  or  by  obloquy, 
have  founded  for  themsdves  no  daim 
to  the  respect  of  those  whom  they 
saved.  In  the  midst  of  their  proudest 
exultation,  they  remember  tlutt  their 
struggle  was  made,  not  for  acquisition, 
but  tor  preservation;  and  they  sit 
down  at  the  termination  of  the  con- 
flict, satisfied  abundantiy  to  be  the 
same  that  they  had  been.  So  secure 
is  their  position,  that  they  have  no  oc- 
casion dther  to  be  jedous  of  those  who 
have  guided,  <»•  fearful  of  those  who 
would  have  betrayed,  them.  They  feel 
that  virtue  and  religion  are  still  alive 
within  them;  and  they  have  no  reason 
<nr  inclination  to  suspect  that  theirpfr- 
triotism  has  become  extinct  They 
entertained  no  foolish  or  extravagant 
hopes,  and  they  do  not  complain  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  disappointed. 
They  still  preserve  the  same  tone  which 
their  fetbers  bequeathed  to  than,  and 
which,  they  doubt  not,  they  shall  trans* 
mit  to  their  children.  As  the  Atheni- 
ans said  manftilly  in  tiieir  sorrow,  the 
Endish  are  content  to  say,  calmly,  and 
with  better  reaaon,  in  tiieir  triunmh, 
'  Our  form  of  government  is  not  de- 
vised sfter  foreign  feshums :  it  is  sudi, 
that  we  are  rather  imitated  by  others 
than  emulous  of  them.  In  private  af- 
fiiire,  justice  is  rendered  to  every  man 
acoorcung  to  the  laws.  And  as  fin- 
public  honours,  these  are  obtained 
mostiy  by  virtue  and  reputation,  not 
by  the  mere  adoption  of  a  party :  nd- 
ther is  any  man  so  poor,  that  nis  obs- 
curity of  station  cuts  him  off*  from  the 
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r  making  himself  useftil  to 

\  country/^ 

"  In  a  country  enlightened  and 
refined  to  such  a  jntch  as  that  which 
has  been  attained  bv  fin^land^  the  na- 
ture of  the  habitual  feehngs  and  dis* 
positions  of  the  people  may  be  gather- 
ed, with  almost  unfailing  certainty, 
from  the  pages  of  their  pooular  poets. 
The  present  age  of  Engli^  poetry  is 
a  rich  and  brilhant  one.  It  boasts,  at 
this  moment,  of  at  least  three  great 
masters,  each  intensely  original,  and 
two  of  them  eminently  national.  What 
is  the  voice  of  these  interpreters  of  the 
thoughts  of  their  countrymen?  Does 
Scott  minister  to  the  sickly  cravings  of 
diange,  or  the  cowardly  fears  of  de^ 
cay  ?  His  works  have  nourished  the 
high  spirit  of  chivalry  and  honour, 
and  stimulated  and  refreshed  the  mar- 
tial ardour  of  British  bosoms.  He  has 
been,  like  the  nation  to  which  he 
speaks,  unmoved  and  unshaken  amidst 
'  the  vicissitudes  of  the  times.  His 
vmce  has  been  like  the  music  of  a  rich 
rg<Mcing  trumpet,  cheering,  and  ani- 
mating, and  ennobling  the  souls  of 
men — loud  and  invigorating  in  the 
hour  of  4uiger — soft,  airy,  and  de- 
lightful in  the  season  of  repose.  They 
who  embalm,  within  their  memories 
and  their  hearts,  the  echoes  of  such  a 
voice  as  this,  can  they  be  a  set  of  dole- 
ful, desponding,  trembling,  unsatis- 
fied, unhappy  diangelings  ?  The  sup- 
position is  monstrous  and  absurd. — 
Wordsworth  is  a  poet  of  profounder 
sentiment;  his  delight  has  been  in 
solitude,  and  he  has  therefore  spoken 
less  to  the  ordinary  passions  of  active 
men.  His  fiamlisrity  has,  indeed,  been 

**  Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of 

man. 
But  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things. 
With  life  and  nature." 

Yet  the  majesty  of  his  country,  the 
sacred  and  secure  repose  of  her  free- 
dom, have  not  been  witnessed  without 
filial  awe  and  admiration  by  this  se- 
rene and  solitary  bard.    The  vulgar 
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declamations  of  demagc^es,  the  hy- 
pocritical dogmas  of  self-constituted 
Judges,  have  never  deceived  the  stately 
intellect  that  holds  its  converse  witn 
the 

**  Wisdom  and  spirit  of  the  universe. 
The  soul  that  is  the  eternity  of  thought.** 
His  patriotism  has  been  like  his  poet- 
ry, affectionate,  tender,  and  beautiful, 
but  at  the  same  time  strong,  rational, 
and  sublime. 

"  The  only  great  English  poet  of 
our  time,  who  seems  to  despise  the 
triumphs  of  his  country,  to  despair  of 
the  security  of  her  freedom,  and  to 
treat  without  respect  the  instruments 
to  which  she  has  delegated  her  autho- 
rity, is  Byron.  It  is  pity  that  it  should 
be  so.  Such  a  spirit  deserved  better 
things  than  it  has  found.  But  we 
must  beware  of  drawing  any  general 
conclusions  from  the  tone  in  which 
this  gloomy  poet  speaks  of  political 
affairs.  If  he  be  a  just  interpreter  of 
the  political  feelings  of  his  country- 
men, shall  we  not  admit  his  testimony 
to  be  of  equal  weight  in  regard  to  their 
notions  of  religion,  but,  above  aU,  of 
morality  ?  Alas  !  Byron  is  no  English- 
man in  any  of  these  things.  His  creed 
seems  to  be  that  of  a  dark  despairing 
ffitalist,  who  despises  exertion,  ana 
almost  disbelieves  futurity.  His  mo- 
rality is  afiparently  even  more  un- 
worthy of  his  genius.  Formed  by  na- 
ture to  be  the  promoter  of  high 
thoughts  and  magnificent  aspirations, 
he  condescends  to  extenuate  the  foul- 
ness of  heartless  corruption,  and  to 
scoff*  with  bitter  derision  at  the  proud- 
est of  all  his  country's  distinctions — 
the  purity  of  her  domestic  virtues. 
We  must  lament  the  perversion  of  this 
great  mind;  but  we  should  beware 
of  quoting  that  as  an  authority,  which 
can  only  be  viewed  as  a  lamentable 
and  unnatural  exception. 

"  During  the  last  visit  which  I  paid 
to  England,  my  thoughts  were  often 
directed  to  Uie  subject  on  which  you 
have  addressed  me ;  for  so  must  the 
thoughts  be  of  every  one  who  reads 
the  daily  newspapers  and  tracts  cir- 
culated among  all  classes  of  this  people 
of  politicians.  The  more  I  reflected, 
the  more  confidence  did  I  gain.  But 
I  must  confess  that  the  circumstance 
which  made  most  impression  on  my 
mind,  was  one,  which  has  never,  per- 
haps, presented  itself  to  you,  and 
whose  weight  I  suspect,  indeed,  is  not 
duly  felt  by  those  wno  are  more  nearly 
2P 
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interested  in  these  matters  than  any 
foreigner  can  pretend  to  be. 

"  Many  years  hare  now  elapsed 
since  the  aged  King  of  England  has 
been  able  to  exercise^  for  himself,  the 
high  duties  of  his  office.  It  has  pleas- 
ed God  to  visit  this  virtuoos  monarch 
with  the  severest  infliction  to  which 
our  nature  can  be  subjected, — to  dark- 
en in  him  the  light  of  Reason,  and 
render  him  a  stranger  in  the  midst  of 
his  fidends.  Heartless,  indeed,  must 
ihey  be  who  can  contemplate,  without 
compassion,  any  victim  of  such  an  aw* 
fhl  visitation.  But  the  people  of  Eng- 
land have,  in  their  conduct  towards 
their^  unfortunate  Prince,  dirolayed,  I 
thinlE,  something  far  more  than  mere 
humanity  or  pity  could  have  prompt-* 
ed.  A  reverential  silence  has  been  ob« 
served  by  all,  as  if  they  were  afhud 
that  even  the  whisper  of  anxious  afiec^ 
tion  might  disturb  the  repose  of  his 
affliction.  The  whole  nation  (I  know 
scarcely  of  one  exception,)  have  be- 
haved as  a  family  of  kind  and  dutiful 
children  might  have  done,  had  their 
finther  been  touched  with  such  a  ca- 
lamity. Is  there  not  something  very 
affectmg  and  very  noble  in  this  quiet 
and  tender  sympathy  of  a  proud  and 
generous  people?    And  do  not  this 

auietness  and  this  tenderness  bear  with 
bem  the  most  unequivocal  testimony, 
not  only  of  respect  to  the  individual^ 
but  of  attachment  to  the  system  ?  The 
King  of  England  is  venerated  by  his 
people  as  the  descendant  of  their  an«' 
dent  monarchs,  but  above  all,  as  the 
living  witness  of  then-  freedom.  On 
his  person  they  willingly  concentrate 
not  a  little  of  the  love  which  they  bear 
for  that  unequalled  constitution,  which 
reconciles,  in  their  happy  land,  the  in- 
terests of  the  subjects  with  those  of 
their  Prince,  and  renders  affection  for 
him  the  symbol  of  reverence  for  those 
laws  whicn  are  as  imperious  over  him 
as  over  the  meanest  of  his  people. 

"  The  kings  of  England  may  well 
be  grateful  for  the  lot  which  has  fallen 
to  wem.  Preserved  from  the  dangers 
which  surround  a  despotic  throne, 
fkr  above  the  torments  which  attend 
the  consciousness  of  instability,  it  is 
their  privily  to  ei\joy  the  blessings, 
almost  entirely  unmingled  with  the 
diaidvantages,  of  monarchy.  The  0(m- 
fldence  which  they  repose  in  their 
people  is  not  foundra  on  any  arrogant 
or  aelusive  claims  of  persomu  talent  or 
importance.   They  axe  the  repositories  ^ 
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of  national  dignity^  and  they  i 

that  the  nation  wUl  not  be  unjust  or 

ditrespectf\]l  to  itsdf. 

''  Be  assured  tbat^  in  spite  of  all 
the  ravings  of  violent,  and  the  sBrcsflnw 
of  oold-blooded  demc^ogues,  the  edi« 
fice  of  British  Freedom  and  Britiflh 
Confldence  is  entire.  Blest  in  the 
possession  of  those  privileges  whicii 
the  wisdom  of  their  fkthers  obtained 
for  them,  the  only  prayer  of  £nglidi« 
men  worthy  of  the  name  is,  that  thdr 
diildren  may  be  as  happy  as  they  are. 
Undazaled  by  the  specious  pietenon 
of  those  who  seek  in  innovation  Uie 
chances  of  unmerited  advancement, 
they  place  their  hope  and  their  attach- 
ment where  they  should  be.  Proud 
as  they  may  well  be  of  their  own 
elected  representatives  in  parliament^ 
they  do  not  allow  themselves  to  de- 
spise or  envy  the  duties  or  dignities  of 
the  hereditary  magistracy  in  ue  Peer* 
age;  and  sensible  as  thej  are  that 
legislation  should  always  proeeed  finim 
the  collective  wisdom  of  many,  they 
accord  without  hesitation  a  r^tful 
hom<^  to  the  legal  executive  preroga* 
tives  of  One.  It  is  still  as  true  as  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  that 
**  The  king*!  name  isa  tower  of  stieiigth.'* 


THE  CEANIOLOGIST's  RETIEW. 

Noll. 

Ctreek  JBends* 

The  pecoliar  fbrm  of  the  Greek  noae^ 
which  comes  dovm  from  the  fl»ehcad 
in  a  line  almost  straight,  has  long  been 
a  subject  of  wonder  and  of  ^ecola- 
tion  with  physiognomical  observera. 
Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  ideal,  and 
a  violation  of  nature ;  but  those  Imsts, 
which  are  believed  to  represent  real 
individuals,  firequentiy  exhibit  this 
configuration,  although  certainly  in  a 
smaller  depee.  NeiUier  oould  it  have 
been  considered  aa  beautifUl  by  the 
Greeks,  unless  they  had  met  with  it 
under  tiieir  eyes  daily.  For  my  part, 
I  am  inclined  to  condder  it  as  the  in- 
dication of  a  very  vi&;orous  and  power- 
ful temperament,  which  shot  out  in  a 
Buperflmty  of  bone,  and  which  was  de- 
rived from  a  noUe  breed  of  semi-bar- 
barians, who  spent  their  lives  in  fdiy* 
sical  exertion,  and  were  nnrtued  nn* 
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deroneof  the  taeeX  diiiiiat«8  in  the 
mvid.  Nations  may  lose  this  beney 
prominenee  between  the  eyes,  but  I 
enspect  they  will  ne?er  regdn  it  after 
having  lost  it.  A  debilitated  oijgan- 
iaation  has  not  materials  within  itself 
to  work  its  own  restoration. 

But  let  OS  inquire  a  little  more  nar« 
lowly.  Let  us  eompare  old  &cts  with 
theories  recently  started.  The  cere* 
faral  oigans»  situated  inunediatelT  a- 
bore  the  nose,  were  those  with  which 
tihe  Greeks,  (ftom  what  we  know 
of  theff  intelleetual  constitution)  ought 
to  have  been  moet  amply  provided. 
AH  those  organs  which  observe  and 
judge  of  external  ejects,  and  which 
constitute  what  may  be  called  per- 
ogptivaiesB,  are  [daoed  in  this  region. 
Toe  otgan  of  fbrm  is  bdiind  the 
not  of  the  nose,  localitv  and  ob- 
servation above,  and  colour  above 
the  eyei.  Henoe  the  peculiar  pro- 
jninenoe  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
Greek  forehead,  which  advances  over 
die  eves,  and  has  a  tendency  to  carry 
oat  toe  nose  alcmg  with  it,  and  henoe 
Ae  exquisite  talent  of  this  nation  for 
painting,  statuary,  architecture,  and 
their  sensibility  to  the  loveliness  of 
forms  and  proportions;  so  that  the 
remnants  even-  of  their  most  homely 
fiomiture  are  still  a  mine  of  beauty  fir 
less  gifted  naticms.  Hence  also  their 
torn  for  individual  facts  which  m- 
tify  the  organ  of  observation,  and  their 
thirst  for  amusing  sights  and  wonder- 
ful olgects,  as  wdl  as  their  passion  for 
news  and  gqssipings.  No  people  was 
ever  so  much  awake  to  external  im- 
preasioiis,  and  henoe  in  some  measure 
the  vivadty  and  flightiness  of  their 
disposittoQs.  Hie  mind  which  broods 
over  oorndderatioDs  generated  within 
itself,  oommonlv  pursues  a  uniform 
tack,  because  toe  source  of  its  im- 
pulses iff  slwavs  the  same. 
Asanexemplarof  an  ideal  Greek  head, 
we  may  take  the  Meleager,  which  exhi- 
Ints  the  eonfigHration  above  menticHa- 
ed  in  a  remarkable  d^;ree.  This  love- 
ty  hunter  is  still  in  his  voungest  bloom, 
and  we  do  not  fold  tne  metaphysical 
and  reflective  part  ci  the  forehesd  so 
nnieh  developed.  The  Greeks  were 
by  BO  means  profound  thinkers  as  to 
cBuae  and  eflfect,  and,  with  all  their 
observation,  they  wanted  philosophical 
observation,  wmch  calls  in  the  meta- 
phyacal  organs  to  ascertain  the  depen- 
onee  of  one  phenomenon  upon  ano- 
tlM>  and  whiw  abo  soUeits  the  aid  of 


the  eomparative  otg^,  to  arrange  ob« 
jeets  into  daases,  for  the  sake  of  ge- 
neralizing upon  them.  Neither  does 
Mdeagers  head  exhibit  much  imagin* 
ation,  at  least  so  for  as  die  hair  ena^ 
blesus  to  discern.  That  which  cha^ 
racterises  this  head,  and  which  helpe 
to  give  it  such  a  noble  aspect,  is  tne 
great  developement  of  all  the  focultiea 
on  the  top  of  the  head.  As  an  ideal 
head  (for  it  is  more  than  mortal),  it 
exhibits  the  very  pattern  of  energy, 
enthusiasm,  and  nobleness  of  mind. 
The  back  part  of  the  head  piesents  a 
very  suitable  and  well  proportioned 
developement. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  sculptor 
has  given  ApoUo,  the  god  of  poetry, 
more  peroeptiveness  than  imi^[ination, 
in  which  respect  it  eorrespoods  with 
the  Meleager;  but  the  dresdng  of 
Apollo's  hair  is  such  as  to  di^uise  the 
rest  of  the  head.  The  Venus  de  Me- 
dids  is  also  well  provided  with  those 
organs  which  enable  one  to  judge  of 
beauty. 

These  remarks  upon  the  peroeptive- 
ness of  the  Greeks  lead  roe  to  ^vert 
to  a  circumstance  highly  characteristic 
of  modem  nations,  who,  in  contem- 
plating a  work  of  art,  pay  much  more 
attention  to  those  traits  which  offer 
food  for  the  imagination  and  the  sen- 
sibilities, than  to  the  palpable  and  real 
beauty  of  form  and  symmetry  residing 
in  the  object  before  them.  Instead  n 
exercising  their  perceptions,  they  ex- 
ercise thdr  imaginiitions;  and  consider 
a  statue  or  picture  o|^y  as  a  sort  of 
centre,  round  which  to  assemble  poeti- 
cal ideas.  Henoe  the  vague,  frothy, 
and  spurious  enthusiasm  with  which 
so  many  people  came  chawed  from  the 
Louvre.  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  pleasure  which  the  Greeks 
took  in  works  of  art  was  a  very  mat- 
ter-of-foct  sort  of  pleasure.  Thar  per- 
ceptions dung  closely  to  the  c^jeot, 
and  their  gra&cation  was  legitimately 
and  direcuy  derived  foom  examining 
it.  A  great  many  modem  amateurs, 
on  the  oihia  hand,  might  as  well  shut 
their  eyes  at  once,  and  foil  a  dr^uning 
about  It  They  would  have  learnt  aa 
much  about  Apollo  b  v  sleeping  a  night 
at  the  foot  of  the  pedestal,  as  by  star- 
ing at  it  a  whole  day.  "Wlien  we  con* 
sider  these  constitutional  di&rences, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  the  conclusion, 
that  modem  pamters  should  trust  more 
to  expression,— to  well  chosen  sub- 
jects,— and  to  the  art  of  telling  a  story 
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pathetically  upon  canvass^ — ^than  to 
any  thing  which  taxes  the  perceptive* 
nesB  of  the  spectator. 

After  these  general  remarks  (which 
might  he  improved  upon  were  they 
stated  more  at  large),  I  shall  throw  in- 
to the  bargain  one  or  two  modern 
heads^  by  way  of  recreation. 

No  III.— O/irer  Cromwell, 

This  man  had  many  strange  points 
about  him ;  yet  the  power  of  his  cha- 
racter was  sufficient  to  make  us  look 
up  to  hint  as  a  person  energetically  and 
formidably  absurd,  and  hardly  to  be 
contemplated  with  levity.  David 
Hume  seems  to  have  enjoyed  him. 
Cromwell's  sagacity  and  ability  were 
of  a  peculiar  kind,  working  almost  in 
the  dark,  and  partaking  rather  of  the 
nature  of  instinct,  than  of  reasoning 
*ir  reflection.  Although  practically 
wise  in  his  conduct,  his  ideas  seem  to 
have  existed  in  a  state  of  utter  confii- 
sion ;  a  fact  which  would  lead  us  to 
suppose,  that  the  watchfulness  and 
activity  of  mere  personal  organs  will 
often  carry  a  man  forward  in  life,  with 
little  assistance  firom  the  speculative 
faculties. 

Upon  surveying  this  man's  portraits, 
we  perceive  a  forehead  high,  but  flat, 
being  probably  a  mere  face  work  for 
the  brain  behind.  The  top  of  the 
head  is  well  expanded ;  and  there  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Cromwell  was  sin- 
cerely religious,  notwithstanding  that 
worldly  craft  fbund  means  to  join  is- 
sue with  pious  zeal,  and  to  pursue  its 
own  ends,  without  scandalizing  the  up- 
per strata  of  his  brain.  The  first  years 
of  his  life  were  dissolute  and  impetu- 
ous ;  for  he  had  strong  animal  facul- 
ties. Then  came  his  devotion,  and 
the  first  uncouth  stirrings  of  his  un- 
derstanding, when  he  used  to  detect 
"  flat  popery"  in  the  sermons  whidi 
passed  well  enough  with  other  peo- 
ple. As  yet  he  had  probably  conceiv- 
ed no  ambitious  thoughts,  but  circum- 
stances opened  upon  him.  Opportu- 
nities came  and  jostled  and  dallied 
with  him,  and  nature  gradually  awoke. 

No  W.-'FrankUn. 

The  largeness  of  Franklin's  features 
made  his  brain  appear  smaller  than  it 
was.  His  temperament,  partaking  a 
sood  deal  of  the  phl^;matic,  gave  him 
large  cheeks  and  a  heavy  chin.  Never 
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was  there  an  individual,  however, 
more  happily  compounded  by  nature. 
Serene  in  his  temper,^-virtuou8  and 
rational  in  his  inclinations, — sage  in 
his  schemes, — ^his  personal  feelings  and 
understanding  seem  to  have  walked 
hand  in  hand.  He  was,  like  Socrates, 
not  only  wise  in  consequence  of  ob- 
servation and  thinking,  but  also  from 
the  happy  natural  ingredients  of  Ivb 
character— wise  even  in  his  wishes. 

On  examining  the  portraits,  we  see 
a  fcNrehead  apparently  well  advanced, 
although  not  imoommonly  high.  It 
narrows  a  little  from  the  lower  part. 
His  metaphysical  and  comparative  or« 
gans  were  probably  less  expanded  thui 
that  of  observation.  We  see  nothing 
here  of  that  magnificent  pile  of  brain, 
in  the  upper  part  of  tne  forehead, 
which  enabled  Bacon  to  become  the 
legislator  of  philosophers. 

Franklin  had  a  good  ear  for  music, 
as  also  a  turn  fixr  the  medianical 
arts,  which  two  organs  help  to  niread 
the  forehead  laterally  in  the  lower 
part.  Farther  up,  tne  sides  of  his 
forehead  incline  to  fall  inwards ;  the 
reason  of  which  is  obvious,  for  he  had 
little  imagination. 

Franklin  was  pious  from  reflection, 
but  had  not  by  nature  much  ardour 
of  devotional  sentiment  Ke  lived  at 
a  time  when  religious  opinions  were 
so  much  canvassed  as  to  exercise  ra- 
ther the  metaphysical  Acuities  than 
the  moral  ones. 

No  \.— Voltaire. 

Voltaire  is  generally  represented 
with  such  great  perukes,  that  we  can 
see  nothing  but  his  forehead ;  and  bis 
interest  certainly  was,  that  nothing 
more  should  be  seen,  for  it  was  prob»- 
blv  the  best  part  of  his  organization. 
Those  effigies  that  represent  hira  bare- 
headed, disagree,  and  I  know  not 
which  to  trust.  It  is  difficult  to  s^ 
whether  or  not  he  was  destitute  of 
enthusiasm.    I  think  not. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  in  human  na- 
ture as  an  abstract  love  of  mischief? 
or  have  certain  faculties  a  tendency  to 
run  into  mischief  if  not  suitably  coun- 
terbalanced ?  Perhaps  the  sense  of  ri- 
dicule is  one  of  these ;  for  as  it  delights 
in  ideas  stronglv  contrasted,  it  sacrile- 
giously rifles  the  recesses  of  our  na- 
ture fbr  conceptions  repugnant  to  each 
other,  and  violates  the  mcNral  order 
which  should  prevail  within.    It  is 
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like  a  person  who  crashes  and  distorts 
a  besatifttl  piece  of  tapestry^  in  order 
that  he  may  gratify  his  wantonness  by 
bringing  remote  corners  of  it  together, 
so  as  to  join  the  head  of  a  man  to  the 
body  of  a  dog^  or  the  ears  of  an  ass  to 
the  bishop's  mitre.  Too  strong  an 
'  appetite  for  ridicule,  tears  asunder  ma- 
tenals  which,  if  viewed  in  their  pro- 
per  places,  would  make  a  commanding 
appeed  to  our  moral  nature,  but  which, 
when  scattered,  are  mere  straws  to  be 
blown  about  by  the  wind.  Of  all  the 
fiKulties,  it  is  the  only  one  which  finds 
its  luffvest  in  the  midst  oi  disorder, 
and  in  the  reversement  of  the  true 
bearings  of  objects  and  feelings.  Yet 
ridicule  goes  hand  in  hand  with  per- 
spicacity and  judgment ;  for  he  who 
does  not  peroeiye  the  consonance  of 
ideas,  can  never  perceive  their  dis- 
crepance. Wit  and  reason  both  con- 
sist in  examining  the  relations  of  ideas, 
although  for  different  purposes ;  and 
hence  an  individual,  who  is  remark- 
able for  a  discriminating  intellect,  Ia 
seldom  without  some  share  of  pleas- 
antry. 

These  observations  apply  to  the  ab- 
stract nature  of  wit.  Like  all  other 
faculties,  it  is  capable  of  good  applica- 
tions as  well  as  bad  ones.  True  moral 
satire  does  not  tend  to  corrupt  our 
feelings,  or  produce  anarchy  in  our 
associations ;  because,  in  combining 
ideas,  it  is  constantly  exercising  our 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  as  well  as 
the  sense  of  pleasantry.  The  ridicule 
of  perversity  and  absurdity,  cannot  be 
perceived  without  a  reference  to  their 
opposites.  Dean  Swift  therefore,  with 
all  his  otttn^es,  is  not  so  vicious  a  jes- 
ter as  Voltaire; 

But  there  is  a  sort  of  desperado 
gaiety,  which  mounts  its  infernal  horse 
widiout  any  purpose,  and  takes  the 
road  with  a  determination  to  have 
sport  at  all  ventures.  This  is  the  spe- 
cies of  wit  for  which  Voltaire  is  culpa- 
ble. His  comprehensive  and  penetrat- 
ing mind  sought  for  exercise  in  exa- 
mining the  nature  of  man  and  his 
condition;  and  not  being  contented 
to  mock,  like  a  comedian,  at  the  ordi- 
nary exemplifications  of  folly  which 
occur  in  social  life,  he  looked  for  sub- 
jects of  raillery  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  the  human  constitution, 
wludi  he  endeavoured  to  contrast 
ludicrously  with  each  other,  as  well 
as  with  the  external  condition  of  man. 
This  species  of  raiUery  had  an  over- 
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whelming  power  when  it  was  first 
started,  and  every  true  thinker  must 
look  with  astonishment  upon  the  ge- 
nius which  was  capable  of  originally 
giving  it  birth ;  but  it  will  lose  its 
point  in  proportion  as  the  composition 
of  human  nature  comes  to  be  more 
profoundly  understood,  and  the  ar- 
rangements of  providence  inquired  in- 
to with  less  precipitation. 

Voltaire's  forehead  presents  a  very 
fine  organization.  It  is  both  high  and 
broad.  The  upper  department  of  it, 
however,  seems  to  have  been  better  de- 
veloped than  the  under  ones.  He  de- 
lighted more  in  wit  and  reasoning  than 
in  observation.  He  had  also  more  wit 
than  imagination ;  and  hence  the  cor- 
ners of  his  forehead  seem  to  have  gone 
sharply  off.  His  mind  was  not  much 
stored  with  pictures  of  the  details  of 
human  nature.  Hence  he  could  never 
write  comedies.  He  took  no  pleasure 
in  fixing  his  attention  long  on  indivi- 
dual  facts,  but  flew  about,  like  an 
eagle,  fh>m  peak  to  peak,  delighted 
with  birds-eye  glances,  and  with  the 
comparison  of  remote  objects.  Ther^ 
fore,  although  he  made  us  acquainted 
with  many  general  conclusions  before 
unattended  to,  he  noted  no  new  parti- 
culars. 

His  temperament  was  vivacious, 
sensitive,  and  excitable,  but  not  pa»- 
sively  excitable,  for  he  was  all  elas- 
ticity and  rebound.  His  feelings  seem 
to  have  been  intense,  but  short-lived 
and  inconceivably  rapid  in  their  suc- 
c^sion.  His  nose,  arched  and  promi- 
nent, corresponds  with  his  sanguine 
restless  disposition.  We  see  in  it  that 
headlong  energy  which  run  him  into 
so  many  scrapes.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  wanted  solidity,  perseverance,  and 
moral  earnestness,  to  make  him  a  dig- 
nified character. 


ON  DRESS. 

It  is  impossible  to  sec  people  of  semi- 
barbarous  nations,  as  we  are  pleased 
to  coll  them, — an  inhabitant  of  Tur- 
key, or  India,  or  Persia,  for  example, 
— ^pass  along  our  streets,  without  feel- 
ing into  what  a  lamentable  state  the  art 

is  very  far  from  being  a  trifling  evil. 
The  moment  the  necessary  arts  take 
place  of  the  ornamental  ones  in  a  na- 
tion,-—the  moment  utility  supersedes 
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beanty, — ^that  luition  has  pasKd  tlie 
true  pitch  of  refinement,  and  verges 
towaras  its  fidl.  The  neglect  of  diess 
in  this  country  may  be  attributed  in 
part  to  that  crying  sin  of  the  age — the 
lore  of  money, — a  lore  which,  like 
Aaron's  rod,  tnreatens  to  swallow  up 
all  the  rest.  The  apophthegm  we  learn- 
ed at  school,  of  ''  Crescit  amor  num- 
mi,"  &c.  which  we  could  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  then,  and  which  even 
now  we  scarcely  comprehend,  is  yet, 
in  spite  of  our  wilftil  ignorance,  perw 
petually  returning  upon  us,  and  press- 
ing its  truth  on  our  eyes,  and  hearts, 
and  understandings. 

There  is  another  very  active  cause, 
for  the  neglect  of  which  we  complain. 
Clever  people  have  greatly  increased  of 
late -years;  and  the  worst  of  merely 
clever  people  is,  that  they  are  apt  to 
be  very  superfidal,  and  very  affected : 
and  finding,  that  to  pass  for  something 
now-fr-days,  it  is  necessary. to  know 
something  of  a  great  many  things,  in 
order  to  circumscribe  the  numbor  of 
these  essentials,  what  they  do  not  fed 
it  convenient  to  excel  in,  they  affect 
to  despise,  and  endeavour  to  depredate 
and  make  others  despise.  Dress  they 
place  at  the  head  of  these  nan^s^ 
sentials,  partly  because  it  is  an  art 
very  difficult  to  excel  in,  and  partly 
because  they  can  easily  find  plausftfe 
reasons  against  studying  it.  ''  We  can 
employ  our  time  better,"  they  say. 
But  cfo  they  emjdoy  it  better?  ''Those 
who  are  to  be  pleased  by  externals  on- 
ly, are  not  wwUi  pleasing  at  aU."  This 
is  another  of  their  paltry  sophistries. 
They  have  no  right  to  put  in  the  word 
"  only."  But  even  without  that,  the 
axiom  would  be  fidse.  People  are 
worth  pleasing,  in  exact  proportion  as 
they  are  to  be  really  pleased  by  any 
thing  external  fhnn  themselves ;  and 
those  who  are  most  wortli  pleasing, 
are  to  be  pleased  by  every  thing  in  its 
due  place  and  proportion. 

Tne  truth  is,  there  is  quite  as  much 
vanity  and  coxcombry  in  slovenliness, 
as  there  is  in  its  most  extravagant  op- 
posite. The  old  dtizen  worth  a  plum, 
is  as  vain  of  his  thread-bare  coat,  as 
the  mere  Bond-street  lounger  is  of  his 
embroidered  one.  The  minor  poet, 
who  goes  into  company  with  a  dirty 
neckdoth  and  straggung  locks,  as 
much  antidpates  and  diuckles  over 
the  question,  ''  Who  is  that  ?"  and 
the  answer,  "  Oh,  so  and  so,  a  devilish 
clever  fellow,**   as  the   dandy  who 


sooms  to  Ittve  an  M^-e4  beyond  the  Mf 
of  his  dothes,  expects  the  same  qnes- 
tioD,  and  the  answer,  ''  Oh,  the  beat 
dressing  chap  in  the  town."  And  we 
do  not  see  a  pinto  diooae  between  the 
two. 

But  upon  what  do  these  clever  peo« 
pie  found  their  indifference  aboat  ex- 
ternals? Does  it  spring  flrom  their 
aoquaintanoe  with  the  analogies  of  n»- 
ture,  or  from  their  admiration  of  anti* 
quitv  ?  Alas !  they  know  or  care  as  lit- 
tle about  the  one  as  theother.  In  na^ 
ture,  all  the  best  things  are  at  the  same 
time  the  most  beautiAiL  We  mean 
this  without  reference  to  the  pretend- 
ed laws  of  association.  Is  not  the  rose 
at  once  the  sweetest  and  the  loveliest 
of  flowers  ?  Is  not  the  lily  the  ridttst 
in  scent,  and  the  most  stately  in  form? 
Of  all  the  prospects  in  external  nature, 
that  which  the  most  enchants  and  sa- 
tisfies the  human  mind,  is  the  view  of 
an  extensive  tract  of  oonntry,  oovcted 
with  villaffes,  and  woods,  and  meft* 
dows,  and  ootn  fidds,  snd  watns, 
with  a  blue  sky  over  all  ;-'-«nd  does 
not  such  a  scene  as  this  include  the 
greatest  portion  of  goodness,  and  uti- 
lity, and  happiness  ?  But  pahapa 
they  may  want  analoffissfian  the  liv- 
ing  worid.  Is  not  me  horse  at  once 
the  noblest  and  the  noUest-lookiBK 
of  all  unreasoning  animals?  and  ia  not 
the  reasoning  animal,  man,  '*  the  hn« 
man  face  divine,"-*4iobkr  than  all? 

Wm  theur  dassicd  taates  not  be  sa- 
tisfied  unless  we  lead  them  back  to 
antiquity  ?  They  had  better  not  ae» 
company  us  there  ^— they  will  find  iKH 
thing  to  suit  their  pnr|xise.  The  A- 
pollo  and  the  Venus,  in  their  pnre 
and  unapproadiable  beauty,  have  out- 
lasted all  the  qpecubtions  of  all  their 
contemporary  sam.  We  know  and 
eare  more  about  tne  Parthenon  of  Fhi- 
diaa  than  we  do  about  the  Bepoblie  of 
Pkto,  though  the  latter  as  well  aa  the 
former  is  made  a£  stone. 

Did  any  men,  dtfaer  before  or  ainee, 
ever  lM>4r  uke  the  Greeks  and  Bomaaa  ? 
and  did  any  men  ever  act  like  diem  ? 
Hiey  were  the  handaomest,  the  no- 
blest, the  most  unaffiscted,  and  the 
best  dressing ;  in  short,  the  most  gen-^ 
tlemanly  people  that  ever  were  or  will 
be.  We,  at  the  moment,  recollect  bat 
one  very  affected  person  among  them, 
Diogenes  the  Cynic;  md  it  is  remark- 
able, or  rather,  on  our  principle,  it 
is  not  remarkable,  that  he  wm  •  do- 
ven. 
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If  the  reader  thinks  these  specula* 
tions  worlli  attending  to^  we  may  per- 
haps renew  them  in  a  fUtore  commu- 
nication. In  the  mean  time  we  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  oorrohoral- 
ing  what  we  have  said^  by  mentioning 
that,  among  oar  own  immediate  ac- 
quaintance^ the  two  persons  of  differ- 
ent sexes  who  possess  the  most  entire 
sineerity  of  heart,  the  most  simple  pu- 
rity of  principle,  and  the  most  perfect 
consistency  of  action,  happen  to  be, 
without  comparison,  the  nest  looking 
and  best  dressing  people  we  know; 
and  we  are  not  sure  that  it  would  be 
going  too  far  to  add— vice  vena. 


London,  June  5,  1818. 
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JEFFREY  AND  HAZLITT. 

Mb  Hazlitt  has  lately  put  forth  a 
book  of  Criticisms  upon  English  Poe- 
try, whidi  may  be  considered  as  a  fair 
specimen  by  which  to  estimate  his 
jpowers.  He  and  Mr  Jeffrey  being  at 
•  {present  the  two  most  eminent  specula- 
jtors  on  literary  topics,  one  is  naturally 
(led  to  compare  tl^  merits. 

Hiese  two  individuals  do  not  excel 
in  the  same  fiiculdes.  Mr  Jeff^y 
seems  to  have  more  of  the  fkculty  of 
ratiocination  and  deduction,  and  Mr 

I  Huditt  more  of  observation  and  per- 
ception. If,  instead  of  writing  criti- 
cisms, they  had  written  books  of  their 
own,  Mr  Jef&ey  would  probably  have 
soared  a  great  way  above  Mr  Hazlitt, 
by  the  superior  force  and  productive- 
ness of  his  genius.  Mr  Hazlitt  could 
not  so  well  ramish  a  test  of  his  own. 
At  least  his  excellence  would  lie  rather 
in  teaching  mankind  to  think  justly, 
than  in  presenting  them  with  new  and 
undiscovered  condusions.  In  all  that 
relates  to  tracing  the  concatenation  of 
a  sequence  of  propositions,  Mr  Jefi)rey 
has  evidently  the  advantage.  He  is 
well  versed  in  the  laws  of  the  in- 
tellectual world,  and  his  reasonings 

'^  must  always  be  listened  to  witJi  plea- 
sure; but  there  is  reason  to  believe  | 
that  Mr  Hazlitt,  by  means  of  intense  | 
perception,  and  nersevering  examina-  ) 
tion,  has  attainea  to  a  more  accurate  * 
statistical  view  of  the  real  worid.    He 
belongs  to  that  class  of  men  who,  when 
an  olject  is  placed  before  their  optics, 
reconnoitre  it  careAilly,  minutely,  and 
maturely,  and  carry  off  in  their  minds 
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an  exact  impression  of  its  real  nature. 
Mr  Hazlitt  also  perceives  those  infer- 
ences which  result  immediately  ftom 
the  knowledge  of  fficts ;  but  beyond 
this  his  mind  does  not  take  many 
steps.  Mr  Jettttj,  in  examining  an 
object,  seems  to  find  less  pleasure  in 
perristin^  long  in  observation,  and  is 
often  obliged  to  turn  aside  his  gaze  to 
follow  out  a  long  series  of  meditations. 
In  giving  an  account  of  a  poem,  he 
sometimes  forgets  his  object,  and 
throws  in  colours  of  his  own,  as  one 
may  see  in  his  review  of  Byron's 
Manfred,  &c  Although  Mr  Hazlitt's 
Acuities  partake  less  of  the  nature  of 
talent  than  Mr  Jeffrey's,  we  shouM 
not  on  that  account  be  inclined  to  un* 
dervalue  them,  when  it  is  considered, 
that  the  most  important  conclusions 
frequentlv  do  not  Me  very  &r  off^fhmi 
an  extenaed  observation  and  impartial 
attention  to  existing  circumstances; 
and  that  the  first  inference  drawn  ftcfm 
three  fiicts,  taken  together,  is  often 
more  valuable  than  the  tenth  inference 
drawn  fitmi  two  facts.  Upon  the  | 
whole,  Mr  Hazlitt's  apperfutf  con-/ 
ceming  particular  works,  are  truer  ^ 
than  those  of  Mr  Jeffrey,  because  he  ■ 
lays  out  his  mind  in  a  more  passive 
manner  to  receive  impressions  from 
them.  > 

Mr  Jefi^y's  great  merit  lies  in  those 
general  speculations  which  he  has  ap-  v 
pended'  -to-iifs  appreciations  of  parti- 
cular books.  In  originality  and  inoB- 
nuity,  they  were  so  far  above  thele- 
vel  of  all  former  publications,  that 
they  could  not  fiiil  to  be  read  with 
admiration.  The  public  was  then 
scarcely  acquainted  with  any  higher 
philosophy  than  what  could  be  found 
in  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  English 
Poets.  Mr  Jeffivy  cannot  be  said,  in 
the  course  of  Ms  career,  to  have  thrown 
any  very  new  or  impwtant  light  upon 
fundamental  principles,  but  he  hi» 
solved  many  detached  problems  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  and  has 
theorised  well  upon  the  history  of 
English  Literature,  besides  fiirnish- 
ing  explanations  (more  or  less  perfect) 
of  the  different  phenomena  which  have 
occurred  in  his  own  day. 

As  to  the  fiunilties  of  imagination 
and  wit,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
these  two  individuals  have  exhibited 
all  they  possess.  Mr  Jefftey  seems  to 
have  a  very  considotible  share  of  ima- 
gination, which  would  have  been  more 
apparent  had  his  speculative  under^ 
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standing  been  less  active^  and  allowed 
his  conceptions  to.  form  into  masses. 
His  imagination,  however,  has  proba- 
bly been  of  use  in  exercising  his  otlier 
faculties,  by  supplying  them  with  a 
constant  stream  of  ideas  for  analysis 
and  comparison.  It  does  not  appear 
that  Mr  Hazlitt  has  so  much  imagina- 
'tion,  or  that  what  he  has  is  so  elegant 
or  well-trained.  Mr  Jeffrey  has  like- 
wise the  finer  wit  of  the  two,  though 
not  always  the  more  profound.  His 
wit  is  rather  subtle,  dexterous,  and  in- 
genious, than  imbued  with  the  vis 
comica ;  which  indeed  is  not  now  so 
much  sought  for  in  pleasantries,  as  it 
was  in  Swift's  time.  Mr  Hazlitt 
sometimes  hits  off  a  good  humorous 
trait,  full  of  real  sagacity  and  dry 
scorn,  which  throws  disgrace  on  tliose 
tawdry  and  endless  metaphors,  and 
epigrammatical  patchworks,  wliich  de- 
form the  external  sur&ce  of  his  com- 
positions, and  which  his  well-wishers 
must  wish  to  consider  not  as  volun- 
tary movements  of  his  own  genius, 
but  as  compliances  with  the  stupidity 
and  bad  taste  of  his  readers,  f  Criti- 
cism, except  what  is  ephemeral,  has 
not  in  itself  many  popular  attractions ; 
and  to  become  a  popular  critic  on 
works  no  longer  new,  it  is  necessary 
to  advance  many  things  in  a  snappish 
and  obtrusive  manner^  to  make  the 
vulgar  perceive  that  something  is  go- 
ing forward.*^  Persons  who  are  unable 
to  follow  the  substratum  of  strong 
sense  in  JSIr  Hazlitt's  discourses,  are 
at  least  able  to  watch  the  clink  of  his 
epigrammatical  hammer. 

But  the  intellectual  faculties  of  a 
critic  are  not  the  sole  means  to  be  em- 
ployed in  forming  his  judgments.  His 
/  moral  constitution  should  be  as  much 
awake  to  sentiment,  as  his  understand- 
ing to  the  relations  of  ideas.  To  esti- 
mate the  truth  and  propriety  of  dif- 
./  fercnt  tones  of  feeling,  is  even  a  more 
difficult  task,  in  some  cases,  than  to 
jTeason.  I  do  not  allude  so  much  to 
the  appreciation  of  what  is  morally 
beautiml  and  decorous  between  man 
and  man,  for  there  we  have  the  accu- 
mulated suffrages  of  ages  and  of  mul- 
titudes to  app^  to.  The  most  diffi- 
cult questions  in  morals,  are  those 
which  relate  to  the  temper  of  mind 
with  which  the  world  and  the  busi- 
ness of  life  ought  to  be  contemplated, 
since  the  propriety  of  our  feelings,  on 
these  subjects,  must  depend  on  very 


extended  and  complicated  consider- 
ations. 

The  tone  of  Mr  Hazlitt's  feelings  is 
not  easy  to  be  guessed.  They  never 
appear  but  in  the  train  of  his  under- 
standing, which  itself  seldom  appears 
but  in  the  train  of  liis  perceptions. 
His  feelings  seem  to  be  universal^  j 
though  Qpt  active  or  spontaaeous  iu  ^ 
their  movements ;  and,  in  examining  < 
literary  works,  his  nature  exhibits  nol 
blind  sides.  Mr  Jeffrey  betrays  agreater 
number  of  spontaneous  and  gratuitous 
stirrings  of  the  heart ;  and  his  senti- 
ments, so  far  as  they  go,  are  in  gene- 
ral amiable,  dignified,  and  just.  Nei- 
ther of  them  are  men  of  much  un- 
borrowed strength  of  feeling.  Some 
individuals  have  been  gifted  bv  nature 
with  such  energetic  moral  &culties, 
thaohey  have  become  oracles  to  other 
men,  not  on  account  of  intellect  or 
penetration,  or  of  wisdom  acquired 
from  without^  but  on  account  of  an 
exalted  nature,  which  speaks  the  lan- 
guage of  the  deity,  and  which  contains 
within  itself  an  unborrowed  morality, 
that  cries  out  from  the  recesses  of  the 
heart.  Mr  Jeffrey  and  Mr  Hazlitt 
are  wise  and  knowing,  as  to  the  r^u- 
lating  principles  of  the  external  world 
and  the  comparison  of  ideas,  but^  in 
otlier  respects,  their  mental  constitu- 
tion is  little  more  than  ordinary. 

In  these  latter  times,  men  do  not 
stand  in  a  good  predicament  for  the 
cultivation  of  certain  faculties.  We 
have  so  much  to  learn  from  witlumt^ 
that  the  understanding  is  kept  in  a 
perpetual  bustle  with  the  reception  of 
thoughts,  and  there  is  not  at  any  time 
a  sufficient  leisure  within  to  allow  the 
heart  to  be  seriously  consulted  and 
exercised  upon  them.  Hence  most 
people  (however  strong  their  feelings 
may  be  at  first)  end  in  .mere  observers 
and  men  of  the  world.  The  principal 
defect  of  instinctive  and  unreasoning 
morahty  is,  that  it  contains  within  it- 
self no  security  against  the  intermix- 
ture of  prejudice  and  personal  inclina- 
tion. One  impulse  is  not  easily  known 
from  another.  But  if  the  morality 
which  is  founded  upon  reason  is  less 
subject  to  error,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  la 
at  the  same  time  cold  and  destitute  of 
impelling  force.  As  society  grows  older  ^ 
under  the  influence  of  literature,  much  ^ 
business  will  be  assigned  to  the  un- 
derstanding, at  the  expense  of  the 
heart ;  and  the  only  persons  likely  to 


Temam  lutamted  with  laxity  of  mo^ 
rals,  viU  be  those  who  sternly  wrap 
themselves  ap  in  religion^  and  receive 
with  jealousy  all  external  impressions. 
To  contemn  worldly  wisdom  will  not 
now  be  so  difficult  as  formerly,  be- 
canae  reason  is  no  longer  an  unexplored 
region  ;  but  religious  reverence  having 
been  thrown  aside,  reason  has  been 
traced  to  its  last  results,  and  found  tp 
end  in  nothing, — at  least  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  happiness.  Hence,  even  many 
men  of  the  world  may  long  ;to  turn 
methodists  when  it  is  too  late. 

The  last  thing  to  be  spoken  of  is, 
the  merit  of  Mr  Jeffi-ey's  and  Mr 
Hazlitt's  writings,  considered  as  litcrr 
ary  compositions.    But  a  critical  dis- 
course IS  generally  such  a  patched, 
{Tyebald,  and  polygeneous  affair,  that 
one  does  not  know  by  what  rules  of 
itaste  it  should  be  tried.    The  style  at 
^  present  used  in   sudi  compositions, 
whatever  may  be  its  copiousness  and 
brilUaiunr,  is  certainly  nothing  but  an 
ibonunaole  hodge-pqage,  garbling  and 
confounding  all  associations.    Instead 
of  accomplishing  its  object  by  well 
chosen  words,  it  makes  out  its  mean- 
ing by  throwing  in  one  word  to  modi- 
fy another,  till  the  whole  becomes  a 
oude  mass  of  ill-ooncocted  epithets, 
which  leave  no  unity  of  impression 
upon  the  memory.   It  is  a  style  which 
may  be  made  to  convey  one's  meaning 
wita  accuracy  enough,  since  a}l  kinds 
oi  phrases,  however  uncouth^  may  be 
drawn  in  for  that  purpose;   but  it 
conveys  it  without  grace,  coneentra<- 
tion,  or  singleness  of  effect.    £very 
tiling  is  drij^  into  the  reader  by 
reiterated  strokes.     He  comes  away 
with  as  little  pleasure  as  a  roectator 
does  from  tracing  the  forms  of  plants 
upon  a  glaring  screen,  where  they  are 
distinctlv  enough  rendered,  perhaps^ 
but  without  the  least  pretensions  to 
dare-obscure,  or  harmony  of  colours. 
Of  all  |he  writers  who  have  culti- 
vated this  style,  Mr  Jeff^y  is  certain- 
ly the  best.    He  has  far  surpassed  the 
sturdy  English  moralist,  wno,  if  he 
were  now  alive,  would  probably  fed 
himself  quite  jgune,  flaccid,  and  emp- 
ty, upon  listening  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing roll  of  expletives  in  the  Edinburgh 
)leview.    He  would  look  like  a  school- 
,  faster  who  had  been  suddenly  drown- 
i  j  ed  with  Greek  by  one  of  his  own  pu- 
pils.   Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admit- 
ted, that  the  indigenous  English  used 
by  Swift  and  Arbutbnot,  did  not  con- 
Vou  JIJ. 
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tain  a  sufficient  number  of  words  a- 
dapted  to  metaphysical  purposes,  and, 
so  far  as  this  defect  existed,  the  adop- 
tion of  learned  words  has  certainly 
been  an  improvement ;  but  the  writ- 
ers did  not  stop  when  the  demands  of 
utility  were  satisfiedi,  and  consequent- 
ly the  style  now  chiefly  usecf  is  a 
Babylonish  sort  of  English,  made  up 
of  learned  and  sonorous  phrases,  inter- 
mingled with  gUtterina;  fragments  of 
poetical  diction.  Nicholas  Poussin, 
when  living  at  Home,  was  asked  by  a 
stranger conoemingantiquities;  where- 
upon be  liAed  from  the  ground  a 
hsuodftil  of  dust  and  fragments,  and 
said,  "  Here  is  some  of  the  ancient 
city."  In  the  same  manner,  if  a  fo- 
reigner were  to  inquire  about  the 
works  of  great  EngUsh  writers,  we 
might  shew  him  a  ps^e  of  some  mo- 
dern periodical  publication,  and  say, 
"  Here  is  the  debris  of  many  ancient, 
poets  and  philosophers." 

But  although  the  faults  of  Mr  Jef- 
A^s  principles  of  icomposition  are  ren- 
dered more  glaring  by  crowds  upon 
crowds  of  unskiUid  imitators,  who  usp 
the  Babybnish  dialect  wldiout  having 
any  thing  of  importance  to  communi- 
cate, yet  ne  may  console  himself  with 
the  old  reflection,  that,  '^  next  to  the 
merk  of  having  improved  a  nation's 
^aste,  the  greatest  merit  is  that  of  hav- 
ing  corrupted  it.'' 

Mr  Hiivlitlf,  although  by  no  means 
untainted  with  the  Babylonish  dialect 
himself,  shews,  in  his  remarks  upon 
Arbutbnot  and  Swifl,  that  he  is  per- 
fectly aware  of  its  being  a  cup  of  abo- 
minatiops.    IJe  observes,  that  its  de-  / 
feet  lies  in  its  total  want  of  applicabi- 
lity to  one  set  of  ideas  more  tn^n  ano- 
ther.   It  is  bound  to  the  Uioughta,l 
conveyed  in  it  by  no  ties  of  nature  orj    . 
association,  and  consequently  leaves!  ' 
no  distinct  impression,  no  pleasing  fla- 1  > 
vo^r.  * 

After  an,  purity  of  style,  in  period- 
ical publications,  is  not  of  much  imr  , 
portance.  The  speculative  ideas  ax< 
culated  in  these  works,  are  not  expect- 
ed to  be  considered  as  any  man's  pro- 
perty, and  every  exposition  of  them  is 
liable  to  be  superseded  by  later  and 
shorter  ones.  Most  essays  now  are 
hardly  worthy  of  the  name  of  com- 
positions, being  merely  a  series  of  sen- 
tences printed  in  die  same  page,  with- 
out any  pervading  harmony  to  bind 
them  into  a  whole,  and  if  they  hang 
together  for  a  twelvemonth,  it  h  a 
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long  lifb.  A  new  speculation  is  like  a 
handAil  of  crambs  dropt  into  a  brook^ 
where  it  is  immediatdj  nibbled  and 
earned  off  by  the  minnows  in  all  di- 
rections. Perhaps  this  is  the  necesssiry 
fate  of  specnladre  ideas.  Periodical 
literatore  will  probably  swallow  up  all 
other  kind8>  and  leave  nothing  classi- 
cal but  poetry  and  works  of  sentiment^ 
where  tne  ideas  are  connected  by  such 
fine  invisible  and  mysterious  ties^  that 
they  cannot  be  removed  from  their 
places  without  losing  their  value  en- 
tu-ely. 

However  excellent  and  original^ 
therefore,  may  be  the  thoughts  from 
time  to  time  started  by  these  two  in- 
dividualsy  especially  by  Mr  Jefflrey, 
there  is  reason  to  suspect  that  their 
compositions  will  be  like  those  figures 
drawn  upon  the  sand  by  the  early  ma- 
thematicians— ^figures  mm  which  their 
pupils  learned  much,  but  which  were 
washed  away  by  the  returp  of  the  tide. 
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lated  by  him  in  a  late  number  of  the  Biblio- 
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Pnne«ar  Fictet,  who  is  nofr  in  thb  d^, 
we  are  enabled  to  pieeent  to  our  readers  ue 
original  paper  as  written  by  Crat  Thurs- 
Toir.  Editor.] 

To  Professor  Pictet. 

IfY  SEAR  SIR, 

I  SEND  you,  at  the  same  time  with 
|he  note  you  desired,  a  sketdi  of  the 
operations  which  led  to  the  Wttite  of 
the  isknd  of  Tunor,.  by  H.  M.  ship 
Hesper,  under  my  command,  in  the 
year  1811.  I  have  likewise  added  a 
few  dreumstances  that  took  place  sub- 
sequently to  that  event.  It  is  proba- 
ble you  will  find  that,  in  the  narra- 
tive, I  may  have  dwelt  somewhat  too 
long  on  the  minute  details  of  sea  ser- 
vice ;  but  though  they  may  proye  te- 
dious to  a  landsman's  ear,  yet  they 
wiU  igive  you  an  idea  of  the  adven- 
turous character  of  «  seaman's  life; 
and  perhnw  you  may  feel,  that  U^e 
naval  profession  is  a  school  of  active 
^sci]^line,  where  all  the  more  severe 
Virtues  and  energies  of  mind  are  daily^ 
•  8  > 
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nay  hourly,  caUed  ihto  actran.  I 
make  no  apology  for  the  almost  total 
wan.t  of  dates,  my  professional  journal 
beh^  in  England;  but  the  drciim- 
stances  themselves  being  trying  and 
difficult,  they  left  on  my  memory  so 
deep  an  impression^  that  the  reoollee- 
tion  of  them  is  still  perfect y  fiwsh  and 
vivid. — I  remain,  my  dear  air,  yoor 
obedient,  C.  T.  THiTRSTOir. 

In  the  autumn  of  1910,  the  com- 
bined British  naval  and  iniUtary  fior- 
ces,  under  the  respective  commands  of 
Admiral  Sir  Robert  Stopfind  and  Gen. 
Sir  Samuel  Achmuty,  employed  on 
the  expedition  against  the  island  of 
Java,  succeeded  in  carrying,  by  storm, 
the  entrenched  camp  of  Genml  Jan- 
sen,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Batavia. 
The  fortification  had  been  prcjected 
and  finished  by  General  Daendels, 
who  had  lavished  all  the  resources  of 
military  talent  on  a  situation  extreme- 
ly strong  by  nature ;  but  the  Malay 
troops,  though  bold,  and  trained  in 
the  European  tactics,  were  unable  to 
stand  against  the  assault  of  our  vetemn 
regiments,  assisted  by  the  Indian 
troops,  who  emulated  their  compan- 
ions in  arms ;  and  after  a  severe  and 
bloody  aSMr,  their  entrenchments 
were  successively  carried,  and  tbeir 
remaining  detacned  corps  were  in  a 
few  days  either  destroyed,  or  soiren- 
dered  at  discretion.  TfaJs  affidr  de- 
cided the  f4te  of  the  Dutch  empbe  in 
the  east,  as  in  the  capitnlation  were 
Included  the  various  settlements  in 
the  Indian  seas.  The  course  of  ope- 
rations had  carried  the  admiral  to  the 
port  of  Sourabaya,  the  most  eastern 
establishment  on  the  island;  and 
there,  when  the  arrangements  were 
finally  closed,  I  received  the  command 
of  the  Hesper  sloop  of  war.  The 
climate,  and  hard  service  as  artillery 
men  during  the  camnugn,  had  not 
spared  the  crew  of  this  vessel  any 
vaore  than  those  of  the  other  diipa  of 
the  squadron ;  and,  out  of  a  comple- 
ment of  120  men,  there  remained  not 
more  thim  80  or  90,  50  of  whom  were 
at  this  time  in  the  hospitsls,  or  on  the 
sick-list  on  board.  Shortly  after  the 
departure  of  the  adminl  fVom  the 
island,  a  r^rt  was  brou^t  by  some 
vessel  firom  Europe,  that  a  squadron 
of  French  firigates  had  left  Brest, 
bound,  as  was  supposed,  for  the  reli^ 
of  thp  island  of  Java.  The  Britiah 
naval  commanding  officer  immediate- 
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If  made  the  oeoeaBory  annngements 
&t  their  reception,  in  the  event  of 
their  finding  their  way  into  these  aeas;. 
oad  I  received  (urderB  to  proceed^  with 
H.  M.  flloop  under  mj  command,  to 
the  Straits  of  Bali,  to  watch  well  their 
southern  entrance. 

I  reoeiyed  oh  board  some  few  con- 
valescents from  the  hospital^  and  im- 
mediately repaired  to  Balambnan,  dn 
the  straits  above-mentioned.  'While 
at  anchor  there,  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  lose  the  only  experienced  officer  on 
board,  who  sunk  under  the  eSocf.  of 
the  marshes  of  Batavia.  Subeequent- 
ly  I  found  his  loss  irreparable,  while 
taking  in  here  our  water,  the  westerly 
monsoon  had  set  in  with  its  usual  vio- 
lence, and  though  perfectly  secure  at 
ttur  anchoraae,  ue  offing  held  out  no 
very  agreeable  prospects ;  and  the  ex- 
treme severity  of  the  weather,  accom- 
panied with  torrents  of  rain,  of  which 
scarcely  an  idea  can  be  formed  in  a 
lUMrthem  temperate  latitude,  made  me 
sometimes  hesitate  on  the  propriety 
of  prooeeding  to  sea.  But  the  system 
of  naval  discipline  is  founded  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  the  ancient 
Boman  armies ;  and  with  us,  as  with 
them>  the  highest  virtue  is  obedience 
without  cslciuation.  I  determined  to 
ran  aU  risks;  and,  having  completed 
the  supply  of  water,  st^od  to  sea  early 
<»e  morning  in  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, with  the  intention  of  retnm- 
ing  to  the  .anchorage  in  the  evening, 
if  I  should  find,  upon  trial,  that  the 
seventy  of  the  weather,  or  strength  of 
CHireiits  outside,  should  render  it  ne- 
cessary. In  half  an  hour  firpm  the 
time  of  our  quitting  the  Straits,  an  ex- 
tremely heavy  squall  came  on,  which 
aitirelv  hid  the  land  fi-om  my  view. 
I  stooa  on  for  a  few  hours,  and  then 
tacked,  in  the  expectation  of  reaching 
»y  anchorage  in  the  Straits  before 
dark.  The  weather,  during  the  whole 
day,  had  been  so  extremely  thick,  that 
we  were  never  once  enabled  to  see 
more  than  half  a  mile  distant.  A- 
bout  four  o'clock,  P.  M.  I  calculated 
that  I  was  agsin  at  the  mouth  oi  the 
Straits,  whieh  I  had  left  in  the  morn- 
ing. The  weather,  as  we  approached 
the  shc8e,  becsme  more  moderate,  and 
the  land  was  discovered  at  no  very 
great  distance.  I  stood  in  with  fuU 
drnfideoee,  when,  to  our  no  little  as- 
tonishment, the  face  and  form  of  the 
Sfenits  bad  entirely  chan£;ed  their  char- 
^Itter,  and  I  soon  discovered  that  it 
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was  in  vain  to  search  fi»r  our  old 
ftiendly  anchorage  here ;  in  short,  I 
now  comprehended,  that  the  easterly 
current,  for  which  it  was  impossible 
to  calculate  during  the  thick  weather 
of  the  day,  had  driven  me,  in  spite  of 
all  my  endeavours  to  keep  to  wind* 
ward,  into  the  Straits  of  Lomfib, 
which  are  formed  by  the  island  of 
Bali  and  that  of  Lombo.  I  endeav- 
oured to  gain  the  offing ;  as  the  only 
rough  manuscript  chart  in  my  pos- 
session represented  these  Straits  as  ex- 
tremely dangerous,  from  the  extraor* 
dinary  currents  there  prevailing.  But 
it  was  too  late  to  recede.  Tne  wind 
had  almost  at  once  fallen  to  a  dead 
cahn,  and  I  found  myself  irresistibiy 
drawn  into  this  gulf  with  a  ranidity 
the  most  alanning.  The  vessel  was 
now  perfectly  ungovernable,  firom  the 
total  stagnation  of  wind ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  describe  the  very 
extraordinary  appearance  and  efiects 
of  the  currents  wnich  now  acted  upon 
us  with  the  most  capricious  fury.  At 
one  moment  aU  was  calm  and  smooth 
as  a  mirroi^^not  a  ripple  to  be  seen  or 
heard ;  and  in  an  instant  a  mountain- 
ous wave  rose  at  a  short  distance,  and 
directed  its  course  to  the  vessel,  boil- 
ing and  roaring  with  a  velocity  and 
noise  the  most  astounding.  It  then 
broke  over  the  vessel  on  both  sides, 
and  lef^  us,  carrying  on  its  coarse  and 
wild  appearance  for  a  hundred  fathoms 
more;  and  then  at  once  the  sur^ 
ceased,  snd  all  again  was  stilL  This 
phenomenon  happened  every  minute. 
During  the  whole  of  this  scene,  the 
vessel  was  turned  round  and  round  in 
the  most  fHg^tfU  manner:  she  ap- 
peared but  as  a  plaything  in  the  hands 
of  the  genii  of  this  whirlpooL  At  one 
moment  we  found  ourselves  dose  to 
the  breakers  which  border  the  shore 
of  the  Straits,  upon  which  we  were 
hurried  with  a  rapidity  that  seemed 
scarcely  to  leave  time  to  prepare  for 
the  tltteatened  catastrophe ;  and  then, 
at  the  very  moment  that  we  had  lost 
the  hope  of  deliverance,  a  counter  cur- 
rent caught  us  with  the  same  violence, 
and  hurried  us  over  to  the  opposite 
shore,  where  a  similar  counteraction 
again  preserved  us.  The  chart  be- 
fore me  was  not  particularly  cal- 
culated to  cheer  us,  as  the  Dutch 
navigators  had  marked  a  small  island 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Straits,  Ban- 
ditti Island;  another.  Murderers' 
Point,  Assassins'  Bay,  &c.    I  now  ob- 
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served,  with  attention  and  satis&cdofT, 
the  progress  of  the  vessel  in  this  wild 
hurly-burly;  and  fofmd  that^  inde^ 
pendently  of  the  counter  currents,  the 
direction  of  the  whole  movement  was 
to  the  northward  through  the  Straits 
with  a  very  great  velocity,  so  that,  at 
the  expiration  of  two  hours,  we  had 
opened  the  northern  entrance ;  and  I 
gained,  the  same  night,  the  Java  sea 
without  any  accident,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  morning,  again 
entered  the  Bali  Straits  by  a  northern 
entrance. 

The  weather  was  now  for  a  day  or 
two  tolerably  settled;  so  that,  not- 
withstanding the  experience  I  had 
gained  in  my  first  attempt  to  remain 
at  sea,  I  was  induced  to  make  a  second 
experiment.  Accordingly  I  started 
again  by  the  same  ronte.  llie  morn- 
ing was  fine,  and  the  easterly  cur- 
rent outside  did  not  appear  too  rapid 
to  prevent  my  holding  m^  ground; 
but  towards  the  afternoon  it  grew 
black  to  the  S.W.  and  in  a  short  time 
a  gale  of  wind  came  on  with  exces- 
sive f^y ;  it  blew  a  perfect  hurricane 
all  the  nig^t ;  and  in  the  morning, 
when  I  stood  in  for  the  land,  I  dis- 
covered by  my  observations  of  chro- 
nometer, that  I  was  now  opposite  the 
coast  of  Sumbaya.  The  strength  of 
the  currents  of  conne  vair  with  the 
violence  of  the  wind ;  and  as  it  still 
continued  to  blow  with  unabated  fury, 
I  considered  any  attempt  to  return  to 
my  cruising  ground  perfectly  hopeless 
and  impracticable,  until  the  termina- 
tion of  the  monsoon,  unless  I  had  dio- 
sen  to  cross  the  eauinoctial  line,  and 
thus,  bv  j)rofiting  of  the  contrary  mon- 
soon  which  blew  to  the  northwaid  of 
the  equator,  be  enaUed  to  return  to 
Java ;  but  the  short  stock  of  provi- 
sions, and  the  wearied  sickly  state  of 
my  crew,  rendered  it  necessary  that 
I  should  immediately  find  some  shd- 
tcring  port.  I  cast  my  eyes  over  the 
chart,  and  saw  no  place  where  I  could 
expect  to  find  refirohment  nearer  than 
Timor,  and  though  I  had  no  local 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  settle^ 
ment,  I  concluded  it,  from  itsi^ipearanoe 
on  the  chart,  to  be  of  some  importance, 
and  hoped,  that  before  this  time  the 
British  government  had  sent  a  garrison 
to  take  possession  of- it  1  decided 
then  on  making  the  best  of  my  way  to 
that  place.  I  ran  before  the  wmd, 
mnning  some  risk  finom  the  coral  re^, 
which  extend  to  a  ooniiderable  dis* 
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tance  ftam  Saftdihrood  Island,  and 
which  were  not  marked  down  in  the 
chart.  I  found  myself  the  next  day 
in  the  open  sea,  between  die  above- 
mentioned  island  and  the  Timor 
Islands.  The  weather  was  now  occa- 
sionally dearer,  though  stffl  Mowing^ 
with  undiminished  violenoe;  bat  I 
was  fortunately  able  to  determine  with 
tolerable  precision  the  ktitnde  by  doa- 
ble altitudes,  which  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  as  ray  intention  was  to 
enter  the  Straits  wmch  are  fbrmed  by 
the*  two  small  idands  lying  to  the 
westward  of  Timor.  At  eight  o'dock 
in  the  evening  I  was,  by  ^culatioD, 
exactly  in  the  latitude  of  the  Straita  at 
the  suppled  distance  of  about  fifty 
miles.  I  therefore  gave  orders  to 
heave  the  ship  to  fca  the  night,  and  not 
to  attempt  a  nearer  approaeh  until  the 
following  morning.  Tliese  orders  were 
80  unskilfully  execoted  by  the  officer 
of  the  watch,  that  a  tremendous  eqnall 
coming  on  at  the  same  time,  the  rare- 
guard  was  carried  away.  Todearthe 
wreck,  it  was  abscdubdy  necessary  to 
put  again  before  the  wind,  at  the  risk 
of  approaching  the  lee-^ote  dorii^ 
the  night.  I  ateered  then  due  east 
for  the  straits,  and  was  oUiged  to  re* 
main  running  for  a  considenble  time^ 
until  the  wreck  was  deared,  when  we 
were  enabled  again  ''  to  heave  to,"  I 
knew  that  by  this  time  we  most  be 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  land,  and 
my  anxiety  was  extreme.  I  rennined 
on  deck  all  night — the  weather  was 
excessivdy  bad— and  the  vessd  drift- 
ed fist  to  the  eastward.  The  day  had 
not  yet  broken,  when  the  alarm  was 

S'ven,  "  Breakers  on  the  lee-bow,"— 
te  ship  was  instantly  wore  round,  and 
scarody  had  she  gone  on  the  other 
tadc,  when  again,  **  land  a^head." 
The  surf  brdce  over  the  rocks  with 
tremendous  noise  and  fbry.  I  oooM 
now  only  hope  that  we  were  in  the 
Straits,  but  our  safisty  depended  on 
various  drcomstanees— anon  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  latitude  of  the  Straits, 
as  marked  down  in  the  chart,  on  the 
precision  of  my  observations  the  pre- 
ceding day,  and  on  die  exactitude  of 
our  cruise  during  the  night.  It  was 
a  fearftd  moment.  If  we  were  in  the 
Stnito  I  knew  we  were  saf^,  bat  if  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  northward  or 
southward,  nothmg  could  poasibly  save 
us  from  dertruetion.  The  day  was  not 
yet  dear.  We  wore  roand  ftequentiy 
to  avoid  the  tremendous  liitakenon 
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citherside.  The  Straits  were  not  ludf 
8  mite  in  breadth.  A  perfect  siknoe 
prevailed  mi  board.  Every  indiTidtnl 
seemed  absorbed  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  imminent  danger^  and  the  ra^ 
pid  execution  of  each  succesBive  order 
shewed  the  superiority  of  the  British 
seamen  over  every  oth'^r  in  the  hour 
oi  danger.  I  had  sent  men  aloft  to 
report  if  any  opening  could-  be  observ- 
ed between  tne  lioids  •  to  leeward ; 
when  at  once^  on  the  dispersion  of  A 
dark  and  heavy  squaU^  which  kept 
bade  the  day^  several  voices  exdaim- 
ed,  '*  We  are  in  the  Stnits^  sb/'  and 
the  opening  appeared  every  moment 
more  manifest.  We  had  stood  the 
cast  for  life  or  death,  and  the  throw 
was  successfiil.  I  now  steered  confi- 
dently in  the  Straits^  and  we  were  soon 
in  tliat  part  of  them  formed  by  the 
northernmost  of  the  two  islands  I  have 
spoken  of,  and  Timor.  Here  we  were 
pevfoctly  sheltered  from  the  fViry  of 
the  monsoon,  but  our  difficulties  were 
not  idl  over.  Our  chart,  owing  to  the 
liberal  practice  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment^ whose  invariable  practice  was 
to  preclude  strangers  fit)m  all  know- 
ledge whatever  of  their  seas,  contained 
no  details,  and  I  knew  not  in  what 
part  of  the  isUmd  to  look  for  the  an- 
chorage. Our  sounding  lead  could 
never  reach  the  bottom  with  forty 
fi^oms.  The  day  was  employed  in 
a  vain  search  in  the  Straits.  I  was  in 
hopes,  by  the  interception  of  some 
canoe,  to  have  opened  communication 
with  the  shore,  and  to  have  gained  the 
necessary  information  of  the  position 
cf  the  settlement.  But  neither  man 
nor  habitation  presented  themselves  in 
UiiB  quarter.  I  remained  in  the  Straits 
aB  the  night,  and  on  the  -morning 
sallied  out  to  explore  the  northern  coast 
of  Timor.  The  weather  had  some- 
what moderated  when  I  quitted  my 
sheltering  Stndts.  The  land  of  Ti- 
mor I  found  formed  a  deep  bay  to 
the  northward,  at  the  bottom  of  wnich 
I  suspected  the  settlement  I  was  in 
search  of  existed.  I  stood  in  for  a 
considerate  time,  but  no  signs  of  ha- 
bitation appearing,  I  began  almost  to 
despair  of  finding  the  object  of  my* 
sorai  here,  when,  as  I  put  my  glass 
to  my  eye  for  the  last  time,  I  imagin- 
ed 1  discovered  a  red  habitation  peep- 
ing from  among  the  trees.  I  now 
st^  in  farther,  and  sounding  a  pre- 
^cipifous  point,  my  dou^s  were  chang- 
*ea  to  certitude.    The  picturesque  town 


of  Copang  presented  itsdf,  sheltered 
by  the  battay  of  Vittoria,  whidi  stood 
high  on  a  cliff  to  the  westward  of  the 
town.  Our  colours  were  now  hoisted, 
and  tt  signal  gun  was  fired  ;  and  I  ex- 
pected of  course  to  see  the  British  flag 
noisted  on  the  fort;  but  you  may 
judge  of  my  embarrassment,  wlien  I 
observed  the  Dutch  flag  wave.  What 
measure  was  to  be  'taken  ?  I  imme- 
diately despatched  an  officer  with  a 
fia^  of  truce  on  shore,  bearing  a  letter 
to  the  governor,  in  which  I  informed 
him  of  the  success  of  our  arms  at  Ba- 
tavia,  and  that  by  the  capitulation  all 
the  Dutch  setUemehts  were  surrender^ 
ed  to  the  English ;  and  demanding  the 
surrender  of  the  cokmy,  and  his  im- 
mediate attendance  on  board.  The 
officer  returned  with  the  answer  of  the 
governor,  that  he  could  not  compre- 
hend the  aflair ;  that  he  had  no  com- 
munication wiUi  Java  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  begged  me  to  come  on  shore 
to  explain.  I  did  not  hesitate.  With 
the  white  flag  in  my  hand,  I  was  re- 
ceived on  the  beach  with  military  ho- 
nours; the  battery  was  manned,  and 
the  troops  and  militia  drawn  up.  I 
prooeeddL  to  the  government-house^ 
and  commenced  the  conversation  by  a 
recapitulation  of  the  late  events  at 
Java,  &C.  and  demanded  again  the 
immediate  surrender  of  his  settlement. 
He  required  to  see  my  authority,  and 
the  written  orders  on  the  part  of  go- 
vernment, usual  on  such  occasions.  I 
was  obliged  to  be  frank  with  him,  and 
represented  to  him  the  truth,  that  ac- 
cidental drcumstenoes  had  brought  me 
to  Timor,  where  I  had  expected  to 
have  found  already  a  British  garrison, 
but  that  not  being  the  case,  it  became 
my  duty  as  a  British  officer  to  pull 
-down  an  enemy's  flag  wherever  I 
might  find  it,  adding,  that  if  he  did 
not  think  proper  to  surrender  the 
island  on  the  ground  of  its  having 
been  included  in  the  capitulation  by 
General  Jansen,  I  now  summoned 
-him,  in  my  own  name,  to  surrender  to 
me,  as  to  an  enemy  of  superior  force  ; 
stating  to  him,  that  I  had  now  900 
men  ready  to  be  thrown  on  shore,  and 
who  waited  but  for  my  return  to  com-^ 
mence  an  immediate  attack.  I  warn- 
ed him  likewise,  that  the  blood  which 
might  be  shed  in  this  useless  contest 
must  rest  on  his  Moulders ;  and  should 
•the  life  of  a  single  Englishman  be  lost 
in  the  struggle,  he  might  re^t  assured, 
that  the  British  government  would 
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tint  it  aeveiely  oa  his  he^  I  then, 
fdtb  the  yiew  of  inipressiiig  still  more 
deeply  on  his  mina  the  verity  of  my 
statement,  Altered  into  minute  details 
t£  the  campaign,  mentioned  the  names 
of  individuals  whom  I  had  personaUy 
known  at  Java,  &G.  &G. 

He  was  considerably  agitated,  and 
undecided  what  part  to  take.  Tooom- 
pel  him  to  decision,  I  drew  out  my 
watch,  '^  Sir,  I  give  you  ten  minutes 
fin:  deliberatioB,  if,  at  the  expiratiim 
of  that  time,  you  are  not  decided^  I 

am*" "  I  shall  then  return  on 

hoard."  His  inquietude  increased.  I 
saw  that  he  was  inclined  to  obej  the 
summons,  but  the  fear  of  committing 
himself  would  not  allow  him  toact« 
I  whispered  to  my  Xhitch  interpreter 
to  proceed  to  the  fort,  which  was  in 
sight  fkom  the  portico  (xf  the  govern- 
ment-house, where  the  conversation 
was  held,  and  endeavour,  br  feigning 
himself  to  be  the  bearer  of  orders  to 
that  effect,  to  haul  down  the  flas.  He 
executed  his  commission  so  well,  that 
heibiethe  ten  minutes  were  expired, 
ttQd  wluk  the  governor  still  was  hesi- 
tating, the  fli^  (^  Holland  was  lower- 
ed, and  the  British  ensign  waved  in 
ito  stead.  It  was  too  late  for  him  to 
letraet.  I  thanked  him  for  his  prompti- 
iude,  and  immediately  eatablished  him 
in  due  form  as  vioe^vemor  provi- 
sionally, till  the  lUterior  orders  of  the 
British  government  were  received; 
and  I  then  pomised  him,  that  pro- 
vided he  would  answer  finr  the  fidelity 
of  his  colonistB,  that  I  would  not  run 
the  risk  of  disturbing  the  harmony 
whjch  I  hoped  would  reign  in  the  set^ 
tlements,  by  landing  a  sms^  English- 
man, excepting  my  own  boat's  crew, 
as  a  body  guard  tit  mysel£  He  ae- 
quiesoed  entirely  in  my  views.  You 
will  eaaOy  conceive  w;hat  were  really 
the  motives  of  my  aj^Murent  deUcacy, 
vis.  the  almost  total  miposability  of 
garrisoning  the  fiirt,  not  having  more 
than  30  or  35  efficient  men,  who  were 
scarcely  sufficient  fi>r  the  ordinary  du- 
ty fii  the  ship.  Our  measures  were 
now  all  amicamy  arranged.  I  receiv- 
ed and  returned  the  official  visits  of 

^Dvisions,  &c.  were  sent  off  in  abun- 
dance to  the  ship,  and  I  procured  a 
pilot  to  place  her  in  the  anchorage, 
which  I  learnt  with  pleasure  was  at 
•  considerable  distance  ftom  the  place, 
as  by  that  meana  I  should  have  less 
dSffieul^  in  preventing  communici^ 
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tte,  and  letting  tfao  real  stats  of  ouv 
fiiree  be  known,  till  my  authority  was 
securely  established.  But  finding  that 
that  authority  could  only  be  maintaih- 
ed  by  public  opinion,  my  gmnd  aim 
now  was  to  procure  conciliation  and 
attucfament.  With  the  governor  lum* 
self  I  had  no  difficulty,  fi>r  the  moro 
we  lived  ti^gether,  the  more  reason  he 
had  to  be  aonvinced  that  he  was  not 
deceived;  but  I  soon  found  the  one 
was  fiur  diffinrent  with  those  who  had 
not  the  same  opportunity  of  investiga- 
tion. The  pttbfic  mind  was  in  a  state 
of  great  ferment.  Weeks  had  dapsed 
since  my  first  snival,  and  no  vessd 
had  anived  ftom  any  quarter,  bearing 
the  confirmation  of  the.  capture  of 
Java,  and  the  overthrow  of  thdr  e»» 
pire  in  the  easty  which  were  looked  up- 
on as  equally  chimerical  as  the  do- 
struction  of  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europcb 

I  had  a  Malay  slave,  who  was  much 
attached  to  me.  This  man  brou^^t 
me  continually  reporti  of  what  passed 
in  the  societies  of  Copang.  They  had 
already  more  than  suspected  the  die* 
tressed  and  sickl  v  s|ate  of  our  fiiree, 
and  exclaimed  Wdlv  against  what 
they  termed  the  pusiUanimitv  of  the 
governor,  in  lending  a  crednloos  ear 
to  the  improbable  story  I  had  told 
him.  My  trusty,  sbve  slso  infbnned 
me,  that  a  report  was  abroad  of  a  con- 
spiracy entered  into  by  the  govenuv 
and  principal  inhabitaata,  and  the 
fi>ur  native  n^)ahs  in  the  n^^bour- 
hood  ;  who,  on  a  preconcerted  aipial, 
were  to  unite  their  finrces,  make  my- 
self priwrner,  and  re-hmst  the  Dutch 
flag.  I  wss  the  more  indmed  to  give 
credit  to  his  storv,  as  my  dwdlmg- 
house  had  been  beset  lately,  during 
the  night,  bv  parties  of  the  natifes 
and  slaves,  who  had  stairtled  me  fitn 
my  sleep  by  repeated  howls  and  w«r- 
cnes.  The  activity  and  alertness  of 
my  trusty  guard  jpievented  any  thii^ 
unnleaaant  occurno^ 

It  now  appeared  to  me  that  raatten 
were  drawmg  to  a  crisis,  and  that 
some  decided  measure  must  be  taken. 
I  repaired  on  board  my  ship  early  die 
foUowing  morning,  without  making 
my  intentions  known.  I  left  orden 
with  the  commanding  officer  to  biuig 
the  ship  immediately  as  doae  to  the 
town  as  was  consistent  with  her  asfisty, 
and  to  have  all  dear  finr  aetioB*  I 
myself  proceeded  with  my  boat's  ersw, 
with  the  intention  of  making  myaaii 
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master  of  the  penon  of  the  govemor, 
as  a  hostage  and  a  security  ftr  ^ 
good  eonduct  of  the  inhabitants.  I 
chose  mid-daT  for  the  enterprise :  in 
the  tropics  it  is  the  season  <tf  tranquil- 
lity and  repose.  I  entered  the  inner 
harbour^  which  led  to  the  rery  door 
cf  the  governor's  house.  No  akrm 
was  given;  not  a  sonl  was  stirring. 
I  was  in  the  inner  anartment  with  my 
tmsty  men^  who  planted  themseWea 
at  Uie  door.  The  goventor  i^^>eaied. 
He  was  alarmed  and  agitated.  I  ex- 
plained to  him  the  report  which  had 
reached  my  ears^  of  a  conspiracy  against 
US,  and  that  he  himself  was  sappoeed 
to  be  not  perfectly  free  from  taint  He 
was  exoessively  distressed— called  on 
every  thing  saored  to  witness  his  per^ 
feet  innocence — ^but  admitted,  that  fbr 
some  days  past  he  had  not  been  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  the  conduct  of 
some  individuals,  who  had  talked .  to 
him  in  a  manner  very  indiscreet.  In 
reply,  I  stated  to  mm  my  extreme 
dissatisfaction  at  the  want  of  oonft- 
denoe  of  the  colonists,  who  appeared 
to  have  mistakeh  my  hi^ierto  mild 
manner  of  treating  them  fer  a  want  of 
feroe  and  authority.  It  was  now  ne- 
cessary to  undeceive  them.  (At  this 
moment  a  gun  was  iired  mm  the 
Hesper,  which  was  the  signal  to  me 
that  she  had  taken  her  station  close  to 
the  town.)  I  directed  a  call  of  the 
princ^inhalntants  immediately,  and 
they  were  infermed  to  prepare  them- 
advea  to  take  the  oath  of  alliance 
the  following  morning,  in  the  castle- 
yard.  In  the  mean  time,  the  governor 
was  to  remain  a  state  prisoner  in  his 
own  house;  and  it  was  understood 
that  his  person  was  responsible  fer  any 
tumult  or  outrage  that  might  take 
^bDC.  This  sudden  call  and  declara- 
tion, the  ^pearance  of  the  Hesper's 
broadside  within  three  hundred  yards 
of  the  beach,  checked  at  once  the 
rising  seeds  of  disaffection.  Thev  re- 
newal to  me  their  promises  of  fidelity 
and  attachment,  and  professed  them- 
sdves  perfectly  ready  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  his  Britannic  Majesty. 
The  night  passed  without  any  thing 
extraordinary.  In  ..the  mean  time  I 
had  thrown  mto  the  battery  every  dis- 
posable man  fWrni  the  ship,  leaving  the 
convalescents  and  boys  to  do  their 
best  in  keeping  a  constant  fire  on  the 
town,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary. 
Asiatic  indolenoe  was  astonished  and 
darned  at  the  promptitude  and  ded- 
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don  of  the  measores  of  Hie  men  of  die 
north;  they  felt  and  acknowledged 
their  inferiority. 

At  nine  the  fi^Uowing  morning,  the 
nrooession  moved  ftom  die  goveniot's 
tiouse  towards  tiM  fert  I  could 
scarcely  keep  my  gravity  at  the  spec-* 
tade.  The  governor,  secretary,  and 
suite,  had  ransadied  their  wardrobe  to 
make  up  gak  dreaaes,  and  never  wei« 
seen  such  originals.  However,  the 
solemnity  was  well  preserved;  w^ 
we  entered  tiie  castle-yard,  after  a 
military  sAlute  ftom  the  troops  and 
the  detachment  of  seamen.  Ihadfei^- 
gotten  to  mention,  that  the  feur  native 
princes  whom  I  spc^e  of  attended  the 
ceremony  at  the  head  of  their  respeo- 
tive  councils.  The  Malay  eorps  were 
in  line,  the  principal  inhabitants  as- 
sembled around  me.  The  governor 
advanced  in  the  middle,  and  read 
aloud  the  oath  of  allegiance,  whidi 
was  answered  by  all  present,  amidst  a 
salute  of  twenty-one  guns  fired  by  our 
detachment.  All  seemed  to  pass  off* 
weU,  when  an  unluckv  peal  of  thun- 
der seemed  to  waken  the  superstitious 
feelings  of  mv  demi-dvilized  firfends. 
I  determined  to  anticipate  the  evil 
augury,  and  my  interpreter  exclaimed, 
that  Heaven  likewise  Joined  in  the  so- 
lemnity we  were  cdebrating.  It  was 
answered  by  a  viva ;  and  we  assem- 
bled in  the  evening  to  a  ball  and  sup- 
per, prepared  under  the  portico  of  tne 
government-house,  adorned  by  some 
fine  old  banyan-trees,  whidi  had  stood 
there  fbr  ages,  and  whose  successive 
branches,  baring  taken  root,  finmed  a 
most  singular  and  picturesque  shelter 
fix)m  the  heats  of  day  or  dews  of 
night. 

Universal  harmony  prevailed.  Kd- 
sar,  the  chief  of  the  princes,  paid  his 
devotions  most  earnestly  to  the  brandy 
bottle  which  was  placed  befiire  him. 
His  attachment  to  his  new  masters 
increased  at  every  glass.  He  embraoed 
me,  fell  on  his  knees,  embraced  me 
again,  and  swore  to  fellow  me  tiurough 
this  world.  .  All  present  seemed  to  feel 
the  efiects,  more  or  less,  of  their  hearty 
libations.  I  gave  the  signal  to  rise ; 
and  in  the  same  Instant,  an  officer 
whom  I  had  stationed  with  some  fire* 
works  discharged  the  rockets.  From 
that  moment  I  felt  mvself  perfectly 
secure  of  the  fidelity  of  my  subjects. 
With  few  exceptions,  almost  all,  Cre- 
oles and  natives,  fell  with  their  feces 
on  the  ground ;  and  several  pnomcnts 
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ckpsed  bef<»e  the  consternation  had 
passed. 

Nothing  of  anv  moment  occurred 
after  this  affair^  tiU  the  arrival  of  some 
visitors  on  the  island,  whom,  being  of 
a  race  and  character  perfectly  distinct 
from  the  native  Timorese,  or  other 
islanders  in  the  neighbomrhood,  I  beg 
leave  to  introduce  to  your  notice.  I 
had  been  informed  by  the  governor, 
that  between  Timor  and  Sandalwood 
island  lay  the  small  island  of  Savu, 
the  king  of  which  came  aimually,  with 
two  or  Uirec  large  boats,  to  do  homage 
to  the  Dutch  power,  and  left  a  detach- 
ment of  men  tor  the  year,  who  assisted 
in  dl  the  public  works,  and  were  par- 
ticularly useful  for  the  harbour  sea^ 
duties,  as  they  were  bold  and  enter- 
prising seamen,  in  contradistinction  to 
the  native  Timorese,  whom  nothing 
could  ever  persuade  to  trust  them- 
selves to  the  treacherous  element.  The 
arrival  of  these  islanders  was  daily  ex- 
pected, as  the  westerly  monsoon  now 
was  at  its  height.  In  fact,  we  were 
surprised,  early  one  morning,  by  the 
arrival  on  the  beach  of  three  or  four 
large  launches,  full  of  men.  One  of 
my  seamen  had  gone  down  early  in 
the  morning  to  bathe.  The  strangers 
were  landing — who,  of  course,  were 
ignorant  of  the  change  of  aifaip  at 
Copang.  He  was  pointed  out  b^'  some 
evil-disposed  person  as  an  Englishman 
and  an  enemy.  One  of  the  chiefs  im- 
mediately advanced  to  him  with  liis 
creesse  in  his  liand,  and  my  fellow  was 
glad  to  escape  from  the  threatened 
danger,  by  taking  to  his  heels.  He 
ran  to  my  apartment,  and  awakened 
me  with  his  tale  of  invasion  and  at- 
tack. I  repaired  to  the  government- 
house  ;  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards 
the  newly-arrived  rajah  entered,  and 
a  scene  truly  dramatic  ensued. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  noble,  manly, 
dignified  appearance  of  this  savage.  He 
stcNxL  upwards  of  six  feet  high,  well 
proportioned,  and  his  loosely-flowing 
robes  shewed  him  like  a  model  from  the 
antique.  His  countenance,  and  those 
pf  his  countrymen,  had  none  of  the 
Malay  features,  which  generally  ex- 
press the  presence  of  the  worst  pas- 
sions. His  face  was  Roman,  nose 
somewhat  aquiline,  eye  full  and  open ; 
and  his  hair,  unlike  that  of  the  Malay, 
3vas  short  and  thick-curled,  but  with- 
out the  woolly  texture  of  the  African 
negro.  We  saluted,  and  the  governor 
.explained  to  him  the  new  relationship 
i^hlch  existed  between  the  Dutch  ana 
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English,  and  which  consequently  af- 
fected him.  We  were  no  longer  ene- 
mies. I  then  desired  that  they  would 
mdce  known  to  him  my  displeasure  at 
the  mraace  given  by  one  of  his  sub- 
jects to  a  man  of  mine.  His  eye  was 
lighted  up  with  fury ;  he  ordered  the 
cdprlt  into  his  presence;  when  ar- 
rived, in  an  instant  he  seised  him  with 
his  left  hand,  dashed  him  to  the 
ground,  placed  his  foot  on  his  body, 
and,  raising  his  right  arm  with  his 
naked  creesse,  exclaimed,  turning  to 
me,  <'  Shall  I  strike  ?"  The  action,  the 
attitude,  the  gesture,  was  so  fine,  that, 
had  not  the  life  of  the  trembling  vic- 
tim been  at  stake,  I  should  have  re- 
mained gazing  at  him.  I  staid  his 
arm,  and  interceded  for  tlie  offender; 
he  was  allowed  to  rise,  and  then  threw 
hunself  at  my  feet.  The  chief  then 
turned  to  his  followers,  and,  in  a  dis- 
course accompanied  with  the  most 
powerful  and  expressive  action,  de- 
clared his  determination  to  punish 
with  instant  death  the  man  whp 
should  henceforth  disturb  the  harf- 
mony  tliat  existed  between  his  new 
friends  and  him.  This  individual  I 
found,  during  the  rest  of  my  stay  on 
the  island,  of  a  chai-acter  most  supe- 
rior. In  him  were  united  all  the  nobi^ 
virtues  of  the  savage,  with  fern  or  none 
of  the  vices ;  and  I  parted  from  him 
with  regret. 

I  am  now  drawing  near  my  depar- 
ture. The  monsoon  had  begun  to 
relax;  and  towards  the  moQth  of 
March,  li^ht  and  variable  airs  an- 
nounced the  return  of  the  fine  season. 
I  took  my  leave  of  my  new  friends, 
leaving  them  in  a  state  of  tranquillity 
and  perfect  submission  to  the  British 
authority ;  as,  in  the  interim,  a  Chi- 
nese junk  had  touched  at  the  islands 
and  confirmed  the  news  of  the  down- 
fall of  their  empire.  I  returned  to 
Java  without  accident  or  difficulty, 
and  was  hailed  with  satisfaction  by 
the  rest  of  the  squadrop,  who  haa 
long  given  us  up  for  lost.* 


*  The  lUbliotheqtte  UniveneUe,  in  whidi 
Professor  Pictet*s  traDsUtion  of  the  above 
narrative  appeared,  is  distinguished  aaioi« 
all  the  condnental  journals,  as  that  whi£ 
aflvrds  the  best  and  most  copious  informa- 
tion respecting  English  literature.  It  is, 
besides,  enriched  with  the  literary  snd  sden* 
tiiic  communications  of  all  the  tirst  men  in 
Switzerland,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  useful  miscdlaniis 
in  Europe.  ^ditos:^ 
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FBTBABCH  8  LETTSB  TO  roSTBBITT. 
MB  ESITOB^ 

As  I  am  not  aware  that  the  following 
autobiography^  the  work  of  a  moat  !!• 
hubioaa  man^  haa  yet  appeared  in 
Bngliah^  I  Tenture  to  ofibr  it  to  your 
aeoeptanoe,  and  remain  yours,  &c. 

if*  n*  Sa 

Fbakcis  Petbabch  to  Posterity, 
Greeting, 

It  ia  barely  poaaible  that  yon  may 
have  heard  me  alightlv  mentioned, 
thocffih  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted 
whether  a  name,  so  lowly  and  obscure 
as  mine,  is  likely  to  ex^d  over  any 
eonsidenble  intnrral,  either  of  space 
or  time.  In  that  case  you  will  proba* 
Uy  wish  to  learn  what  kind  of  a  man 
I  was^  and  what  success  attended  my 
literary  labours ;  particularly  those,  <» 
which  the  character  (in  terms  more  or 
leas  fiiTourable,)  has  reached  your  ear. 
Upofi  the  first  head,  representations 
wul  of  course  widely  differ,  as  men 
mierally  speak  under  the  impulse  ra^ 
Sier  of  passion  than  of  truth,  and  are 
addom  moderate  either  in  theur  com- 
mendationa  or  their  censures. 

I  waa  one  of  your  own  class,  a  petty 
hnman  being,  of  a  lineage  neither 
splendid  nor  vulgar,  but  {to  adopt  an 
expression  ei  Augustus  Cssar's,^  of 
an  ancient  fimiily!  My  disposition 
was  not  naturally,  till  tainted  by  the 
contagion  of  bad  example,  either  yid- 
OQB  or  immodest*  Age,  however,  cor- 
rected the  errors  of  my  boyhood  and 
youths  by  impressing  upon  me,  expe- 
rhnentalrf ,  the  truth  of  my  early  fes- 
aons, — that  '*  youth  and  pleasure"  are 
empty  soimds ;  and  that  the  great  Crea- 
tor of  times  and  seasons  occasionally 
permits  his  wretched  creatures,  buoyed 
np  by  bubbles,  to  float  at  random,  in 
«raer  to  teach  them,  even  by  a  late 
discovery  of  their  transgressions,  the 
knowledige  of  themselves ! 

Of  a  frame,  when  young,  rather  ac- 
tive than  athletic,  I  may  say  without 
too  much  vanity,  that  in  earlier  life  it 
waa  not  ill  fmined  to  please.  My 
complexion  was  blooming,  and  indined 
to  OTown ;  my  eyes  fiill  of  fire,  and  my 
aght,  for  a  long  period,  intensdv  keen, 
tin  l^  its  unexpected  finlure  after  my 
sixtieth  year,  I  have  been  rductandy 
compelled  to  mak»  use  of  spectacles. 
But  age,  though  it  fimnd  me  aoond 
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and  strong,  has  not  fiuled  to  introduce 
its  usual  train  of  disorders.    My  pa- 
rents, inhabitants  of  Fbrenoe,  of  res- 
pectable extraction,  but  of  moderate 
(or  to  spefdc  more  correctly,  6f  decay- 
ed) fortunes,  amidst  the  troubles  of 
the  times  had  been  driven  into  exile. 
During  this  exile,  I  was  bom  at  Arez- 
xo,  early  on  Monday  morning,  Au- 
gust I,*  1S04.    A  determined  desptser 
of  wedth,  not  from  indifibrence  to  its 
comforts,  but  fifom  a  hatred  of  the 
toils  and  anxieties  which  are  its  inse- 
parable companions,  and  a  disrelish  of 
its  pampered  festivals.  I  have  spent  my 
days  more  happily  at  a  frugal  boeuxl^ 
and  with  temperate  fkre,   than  the 
whole  tribe  of  Apicii  with  all  their 
luxuries.    Banquettings  indeed,  and 
revehries,   are  equally  unfiriendly  to 
modes^  and   to  morality;   and,  as 
such,  nave  always  been  my  horror. 
Hence  I  have  invariably  shunned  the 
Caving  and  recdving  of  formal  invita^ 
tions ;  though  the  casual  dropping  in 
of  a  friend  has  always  enhanced  the 
enjoyment  of  my  table,  nor  would  I 
ever  by  choice  dt  down  to  a  solitary 
meal.    Of  all  things,  parade  displeases 
me  the  most;  not  only  as  criminal  in 
itself,  and  adverse  to  true  humility, 
but  also  as  harassing  and  vexatious. 
Victim  in  my  youth  of  a  single  and 
honourable,  nut  most  passionate  at- 
tachment, I  should  longer  have  en- 
dured its  violence,  had  not  the  flame, 
which  age  had  already  mitigated,  been 
extinguished  by  the  severe,  but  salu- 
tary, nand  of  death.  fMudi  as  I  could 
wish  to  represent  myself  unstained  by 
aensual  indulgences,  I  will  not  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  truth;  but  I  osn 
truly  afium,  that,  even  when  hurried 
into  them  by  the  impulse  of  youth  and 
constitution,  I  constantly  reprobated 
them  in  my  heart ;  and  on  the  q>- 
proach  of  mjf  fortieth  year,  without 
having  experienced  any  abatement  of 
appetite  or  vigour,  I  as  totally  re- 
nounced the  pleasures  and  memory  of 
tiie  sex,  as  if  I  had  never  looked  upon 
a  woman  in  my  h&J  This,  indeea,  I 
class  among  my  prindpal  blessings; 
and  most  devoutly  do  I  thank  my  (^ 
ator,  that  before  me  period  of  luiguor 
and  decrepitude^  he  rescued  me  from 

*  KaL  Aug.— But  aziii  seems  to  have  been 
by  mistake  omitted,  as  he  elsewhere  says, 
(Ep.  ad  Boocac.  viiL  1.)  he  was  bom  July 
20;  and  1111304  ^at  day  would  Mona 
Monday,  not  August  1. 
8  R 
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80  degnding  and  hateftil  a  thraldom. 
But  to  proceed. 

Pride,  the  iniinnity  of  other  minds, 
was  never  mine.  Little  as  I  was  in 
reality,  my  self-estimate  always  stood 
at  a  still  lower  point.  This,  tbou^ 
I  frequently  felt  its  ill  oonseoiiences 
mvself,  never  injured  any  body  else. 
Of  respectable  friendships, — ^I  speak  it 
with  honest  exultation,  because  I  know 
that  I  am  ^leaking  the  truth,— I  was 
always  most  covetoua;  vehement  in 
my  resentments,  but  ever  ready  to  for- 
get their  cause ;  and  religiousl  v  tena- 
cious of  the  memory  of  kindnesses. 
Enviably  fortunate,  however,  as  I  was 
in  the  oondescensioDs  of  princes  and 
sovereigns,  and  the  intimacies  of  the 
great,  I  could  not  escape  the  penalty 
of  age,  the  surviving  of  numbers  most 
dear  to  me.  Why  my  royal  and  noble 
contemporaries  thus  req[wcted  and  lov- 
ed me,  it  is  for  them,  not  me,  to  ex- 
plain. I  scarcelv  seemed,  indeed,  to 
be  more  with  tnem,  than  thev  with 
me ;  and  their  station,  of  which  I  of- 
ten telt  the  benefit,  was  in  no  instance 
irksome  or  oppressive.  Yet  numbers 
thus  distinguished,  much  ss  I  regard- 
ed them,  from  my  innate  love  of  li- 
berty I  studiously  shunned,  as  imply- 
ing by  tb^ir  very  title  something  hos- 
tile to  that  blessing. 

My  talents  are  rather  equable  than 
acute;  but  though  not  disinclined  to 
any  respectable  or  useful  study,  they 
seem  peculiarlv  adaptetl  for  the  culti- 
vation of  moral  philosophy  and  poetry. 
The  latter,  however,  in  orocess  of  time> 
I  laid  aside,  or  reserved  for  occasional 
embellishment,  from  my  passion  lor 
sacred  literature,  in  which  I  found  a 
hidden  and  long  neglected  delight. 
Among  my  various  pursuits,  I  engaged 
ardently  in  the  investigation  of  the  re- 
mains of  antiquitv,  having  ever  enter- 
taiui  d  such  a  dislike  for  the  present 
age,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  bonds  of 
love  and  friendship,  I  should  have  pre- 
ferred being  bom  in  any  other,  as  I 
was  always,  in  idea,  transferring  my- 
self to  some  of  its  nobler  predecessors. 
This  made  me  partial  to  the  works  of 
historians,  though  I  could  not  but  be 
Mvoited  by  their  discrepancies.  In 
such  cast- s,  however,  I  regulated  my 
belief  by  the  robability  of  the  fact  re- 
corded, or  th*"  authority  of  the  chro- 
nicler. 

My  elocution,  as  many  have  assert- 
ed, was  loud  and  clear :  to  myself  it 
always  appeared  feeble  and  indislincl. 
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In  the  ordinary  cowne  of  conversation 
with  friends  or  acquaintance,  I  never 
studied  doquence ;  and  I  am  surprised 
that  an  Augustus  ever  did.  But  im« 
der  particulsr  exigencies  of  drcum*^ 
stance,  or  place,  or  nenon,  I  failed  not 
to  exert  myself  in  this  respect, — ^wiUi 
what  success,  others  must  decide.  In 
my  own  judgment,  the  merit  of  the 
lips,  compared  with  that  of  the  life,  is 
or  very  inferior  scoount  The  glory 
arisinff  from  mere  splendoor  of  di^ioB, 
.is  notnlng  more  than  a  breath. 

My  past  life  hss  been  distributed 
by  chance,  or  indinatiai,  as  fellows : 
The  greater  part  of  my  fbvt  year  I 
speut  at  Areaao,  where  I  was  bom; 
and  the  six  whidi  ensued,  in  my  fe- 
ther's  house  at  Ancisa,  (distant  miIt 
fourteen  miles  from  Fkn-ence,)  with 
my  mother,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  banishment;  the  ei^that  Pisa; 
theninUi,  tenth,  &c.  in  France,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhonej  at  Avic- 
non,  where  the  Roman  pontiff  holoa 
(and  has  long  held,)  the  church  of 
Christ  in  di^^aceful  exile ;  althooc^ 
Urban  V.  appeared,  not  long  befere,  to 
have  re-established  her  in  her  ancient 
seat  But  the  attempt  failed;  the  Pope 
himself,  (fer  he  was  stiU  alive,)  I  am 
sorry  to  observe,  apparently  repenting 
hia  honourable  efiort.  Had  ne  sur- 
vived a  little  longer,  he  would  ub- 
doubtedly  have  ksdrned  my  opinion  up- 
<m  that  sulgect.  I  had  ahreadv  taken 
up  my  pen  fer  the  purpose,  when  the 


unhappy  old  man  quitted  his  glorifOQi 
dstenoe  nearfy  Uw»* 
ihappy,"  becauae  ne 
ly  Peter's 


project  and  hia  existence  nearr 

ther.     I  say  "unh 

misht  have  died  by  Peter's  ahar,  and 
in hisown  Vatican.  For  had  hia sue- 
cesBors  continued  there,  to  him  would 
have  been  referred  the  credit  of  their 
restoration ;  and  if  they  had  spin  se- 
ceded, thehr  misconduct  woufi  have 
served  as  a  foil  to  his  magnanimity. 
But  this  is  prolix  and  qnerukma  &• 
gression. 

At  Avignon  then,  on  the  bank  of  a 
gusty  river,  I  passed  my  boyhood  un- 
der me  sway  of  my  ptf-ents,  and  svb- 
seouently  (with  many  interruptions 
indeed,)  under  that  m  my  follies,  I 
wasted  my  youth.  For  at  uiis  period, 
Carpertras,  a  small  town  situated  a 
little  to  the  east  of  Avignon,  poicnied 
me  fyi  fbur  years;  during  two  of 
which,  I  gave  as  much  attentioii  to 
grsmmar,  logic,  and  rhetoric,  as  mj 
asse  admitted,  or  rather  as  sdKM>la  nsn- 
aUyaaot.    That  this  ia  to  a  very  »»• 
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toateexletit^  the  reader  is^  I  doabt 
not>  perfecUy  aware.  Thenoe  I  mi- 
graled  fat  a  second  fimr  yean  to  Mont- 
pdler,  to  study  the  law.  Lastly^  I 
spent  Aree  years  at  Bologna,  in  the 
same  vumiit ;  durinja;  which  I  attend- 
ed lectures  on  the  whole  hody  of  eivil 
law^  and  in  the  opinion  of  numy,  held 
out  the  promise  of  great  proficiency, 
hi  the  event  of  my  persevering.  But 
upon  the  death  of  my  parents,  I  ahan- 
doned  the  jpursoit,  not  as  disliking 
legal  investigations,  which  are  of  high 
aathority,  and  aboand  with  allusions 
to  Boman  antiqui^,  one  of  mj  fiivour- 
ite  studies, — but  because  their  appli- 
cation is  vitiated  by  the  chicanery  of 
nMn.  This  made  me  reluctant  to 
learn  what  I  scaroelv  could  practise 
withcttt  dishonesty,  though  dishonest- 
ly f  certainly  would  never  have  prac- 
tised it  at  all, — ^notwithstanding  the 
hnputation  of  ignorance  which  I  must, 
in  that  case,  have  incurred. 

I  was  two-and-twenty  when  I  re« 
turned  home,— 'for  by  that  name  I 
call  my  Avignon  exile,  where  I  had  so 
loi^  bleen  an  occasional  resident.  For 
custom  has  a  power  second  only  to 
that  of  nature.  There  I  began  to  be 
noticed,  and  my  fliendship  to  be  cul- 
tivated by  the  great  At  present  this 
attention,  of  which  I  cannot  discover 
the  grounds,  excites  my  surarise;  but 
it  appeared  quite  reasoname  at  the 
time,  as  with  the  ordinary  vanity  of 

rth  I  deemed  no  honour  too  great 
my  deserts.  Above  all  others  I 
was  courted  by  the  ancient  and  illus- 
trious ftmily  of  Cokmna,  which  at 
that  time  attended — I  ought  rather  to 
say,  dignified  the  Roman  court.  By 
tfaient  I  was  sought  out,  and  b^  the  in- 
oomparable  James  de  C.  bishop  of 
Lombes,  wiUi  a  degree  of  honour  then 
certainly  (and,  perhaps,  even  still)  un- 
deserved, carried  into  Gasoony,  at  the 
ibot  of  the  Pyrenees,  where  I  spent  an 
aU-but-heavenlv  summer  in  deughtftil 
intercourse  with  my  noble  host  and 
his  friends ;  an  intercourse  which  I 
never  refer  to  without  a  sigh.  Upon 
my  return,  I  passed  many  years  with 
his  brother,  the  cardinal  John  de  Co- 
hmna,  in  whom  I  found  not  a  master 
but  a  fiither,  or  radier  a  most  afibc- 
tionate  brother^  living,  indeed,  as  if 
at  my  own  dii^osal,  and  under  my 
•wn  roof. 

Yontbfbl  curiosity  now  impdled 
me  to  make  the  tour  of  both  France 
•Dd  Germany ;  and  though  other  mo* 
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tives  were  alleged  fiir  mv  journey,  in 
order  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  my  su- 
periors, the  true  one  was,  an  earnest 
wish  to  see  the  world.  During  this 
excursion  I  first  visited  Paris,  nappy 
in  die  opportunity  thus  af^rded  me, 
of  ascertaining  what  was  correct,  and 
what  exaggerated,  in  the  accounts  of 
diat  celebrated  dtj.  I  then  proceed- 
ed to  Bome,  which  I  had  longed  to 
see  almost  fix)m  my  cradle ;  and,  while 
there,  attached  myself  so  doeely  to 
Stephen  de  Colonna,  the  noble  fiither 
of  tne  fionily  above  mentioned,  a  man 
of  primitive  integrity,  and  was  so  cor- 
dially bebved  by  him  in  return,  that 
in  no  respect  could  I  be  said  to  difibr 
from  a  son.  This  excellent  man's  a& 
frction  fbr  me  never  varied  through- 
out his  lifb;  and  mine  fbr  him  sdll 
glows  with  unabated  ardour,  and  can 
only  end  with  my  existence.  After 
my  return,  nauseating  and  hating, 
from  my  very  heart,  all  city-residence, 
and  anuoualy  exploring  some  port  or 
place  of  rerage,  I  found  a  very  small 
out  dehghtml  solitary  valley,  called 
Vauduse,  about  fifteen  miles  distant 
firom  Avignon,  which  gives  birth  to 
the  Sorsa,  the  king  of  streams.  To 
this  en(£anting  snot  I  conveyed  my- 
self and  my  books.  It  would  be  a 
tedious  story,  were  I  to  detail  what  I 
did  there  during  the  lapse  of  many 
and  many  a  year.  Suffice  it  to  state, 
that  there  nearly  every  one  of  my 
compositions  had  either  its  completion 
or  its  commencement ;  and  these  are 
so  numerous,  that  even  to  this  day 
they  occupy  and  exhaust  my  attention. 
For  my  intellect,  like  m;|r  body,  was 
distin^idied  rather  by  its  afertnesa 
than  Its  vigour.  Hence  many  pro- 
jects of  easy  conception,  but  mdcult 
execution,  I  have  at  various  times 
thrown  aside.  Among  other  suljects, 
the  character  of  the  surrounding  scen- 
ery suffl;ested  a  Bucolic  song,  the 
work  (f^a  woodland  muse,  and  two 
books  upon  a  solitary  life  addressed  to 

Philip  y  always  a  distinsuished 

personage,  though  at  that  time  holding 
only  the  small  bishopric  of  CavaiUon. 
He  is  tk»w  the  great  cardinal  bishop  of 
Sabino,  and  of  all  my  ancient  friends 
the  single  survivor.*  This  illustrious 
msn  loved,  and  still  loves  me,  not  (aa 
Ambrose  did  Augustine)  ailer  the  for- 
mal fiudiion  of  a  bishop,  but  with  tho 

*  He  died  two  yeszs  before  Pelnicb,  in 
137«. 
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fondness  of  a  brother.  While  I  was 
rambling  on  one  of  our  diurch-holi- 
days  about  the  mountains^  I  conceiv- 
ed a  strong  resolution  to  write  an  epic 
poem  on  the  first  Scipio  A&icanuSj 
whose  name  I  had  ever  singularly 
cherished  from  my  early  life.  But, 
thoi^  I  set  about  it  with  great  en- 
thusiasm^ the  distraction  fx  various 
worldly  cares  intercepted  its  progress. 
It  was  denominated,  after  its  hero^ 
"  Africa;"  and  by  its  own  happy  for- 
tune, or  mine,  excited  an  interest  in 
its  favour  before  it  was  known. 

As  I  lingered  in  this  beloved  abode, 
by  a  surprising  concurrence,  letters 
reached  me,  on  the  same  day,  fh>m  the 
Roman  Senate  and  £rom  Pans  (through 
the  friendly  intervention  of  the  Chan- 
cellor^, emulously  inviting  me  to  these 
two  cities,  to  receive  the  kurel-crown. 
My  youthfld  vanity  was  inflamed ; 
and  weighing,  not  so  much  my  own 
deserts,  as  the  opinions  of  others,  1 
could  not  help  r^arding  myself  as 
worthy  of  what  such  men  were  soli- 
citous to  confer.    Yet  was  I  undecid- 
ed whether  of  the  two  to  obey.    Upon 
this  subject  I  consulted,  by  letter, 
my  friend  above  mentioned.  Cardinal 
John  de  C^onna,  as  he  was  within  so 
short  a  distance,  that,  having  written 
to  him  late  in  the  evening,  I  received 
his  reply  the  next  day  but  one,  at 
three  in  the  morning.    His  advice  de- 
termined me  in  fiivour  of  Rome ;  and 
two  letters  of  mine  to  him  are  extant, 
8]£nlfying  my  acceptance  of  his  coun- 
sel   To  Rome,  in  consequence,  I  pro- 
ceeded ;    but,   however,   like   other 
younff  men,  disposed  to  estimate  my- 
self m  the  most  flattering  manner,  I 
Unshed  at  the  very  idea  of  appearing 
to  adopt  the  judgment  of  those  by 
whom  I  had  been  summoned,  thougn 
they  imdoubtedly  thought  me  entitled 
to  the  compliment     I  therefore  re- 
solved previously  to  visit  Naples,  and 
piy  my  respects  to  its  illustrious  phi- 
losopher, King  Robert, — a  prince  not 
more  distinguuhed  by  his  station  than 
his  learning — the  ody  one  indeed,  in 
my  time,  who  patronized  science  and 
vurtue,-- in  order  that  he  might  form 

I  was  received  by  hhn,  and  how  ap- 
proved, excites  my  frequent  astonish- 
ment, and,  on  a  detail  of  the  particu- 
lars, would  equally  astonish  the  read- 
er. The  news  of  my  errand  gave  him 
extraordinary  pleasure,  both  in  respect 
to  my  juvenile  confidence,  and  the  ad- 
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ditional  reflection,  perhipe^  that  the 
solicited   scnitinY   was   not   without 
its  glory,  since  ne  had  been  selected 
from  his  whole  species  as  the  only 
competent  judge.    In  short,  after  nu- 
merous  conversations    upon    various 
subjects,  and  a  perusal  of^  my  '' Afri- 
ca,'   (which  dehghted  him  ao  much, 
that  he  begged  it  might  be  dedicated 
to  him  as  a  peat  fiivour— «  fiivonr  I 
was  neither  mdined  nor  able  to  re- 
frise)  he  a{ipointed  a  day  for  the  ob- 
ject of  my  journey,  and  detained  me, 
by  his  examination,  from  noon  until 
the  evening.    This,  as  subjects  grew 
upon  us,  was  repeated  on  the  two  fol- 
lowing davs ',  and  on  the  third,  after 
a  thorougn  sifting  of  my  ignorance, 
he   pronounced  me  worthy   of  Uie 
laureL     He  even   ofiBsred  to   crown 
me  at  Naples,  and  earnestly  pre«ed 
my  acceotance  of  the  complunent; 
but  my  love  of  Rome  overcame  the 
importunity  of  this  great  sovereign. 
Perceiving,  therefore,  that  I  was  not 
to  be  dissuaded,  he  gave  me  letters, 
and  despatched  messengers  to  the  Ro- 
man Senate,  in  which  he  emphatically 
stated  his  opinion  of  me;  asni  that 
opinum  was  sanctumed  by  mtuty  others, 
as  well  as  that  time  by  my  owns    At 
present,  I  rate  myself  very  itiferenify. 
But  affection,  and  a  tender  feeling  for 
my  youthf  had  more  weight  with  him 
than  a  regard  for  truth.    I  returned 
to  Rome;  axkd  notwithstanding  my  unf^ 
worthiness,  on  the  strength  of  so  lofty 
a  testimonal,  with  the  loudest  i^pro- 
bation  of  all  those  who  could  attend  the 
ceremony,  though  but  a  very  w^finished 
scholar,  received  the   poetic  laurel; 
upon  which  subject  some  letters  of 
mine  still  exist,  both  in  verse  and 
prose.    Alas  I  this  laurel,  without  add' 
ing  to  my  literature,  swelled  the  tide  of 
envy  against  mc'^^but  the  narrative 
of  what  I  endured  in  consequence,  womU 
he  too  prolix  for  this  place* 

From  Rome  I  proceeded  to  Farma, 
and  spent  some  time  with  the  Coire- 
gii,  who,  agreeing  only  in  their  kind' 
ness  and  liberality  toward  me,  notwiih^ 
standing  their  dtmeslicfeuds,  ruled  that 
city  with  unprecedented  rigour.  Not 
insensible  to  this  honour,  and  anaeious 
to  appear  not  wholly  unworthn  of  it, 
one  day  as  I  was  clambering  asoug  the 
mountains,  and  Had  entered  the  wood 
called  Piana,  beyond  the  Enta,  on  the 
border  of  Rexdo,  I  was  all  at  once  re- 
mindedhy  the  association  of  the  scenery 
ofmyforgotten'' Africa,"' isdtwsder  the 
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wfluence  of  ikii  revived  ghw,  reeumed 
a  thai  very  day,  making  Mome  additions 
to  it  for  several  days  in  succession  ;* 
and  oa  my  reaching  the  retired  and 
quiet  mansion,  whidi  I  subsequently 
purchased  and  still  poBsess,  I  so  aeal- 
ooaly  continued  the  work^  and  so  soon 
completed  it,  that  I  can  hardly  mysetf 
review  my  effinrts  without  amaze- 
ment. 

Returning  thence  to  the  Sorga»  and 
mY  residence  beyond  the  Ahp,  I  left 
benind  me  my  four-and*thirtieth  year^ 
having  every  where,  thank  God,  dur- 
ing my  long  abode  at  Farma  and  Ve- 
rona, been  treated  with  a  degree  of 
kitti^hiess  &r  beyond  my  deserts.  Af- 
ter a  eonsideiable  interval,  my  reputa- 
tkm  attHM^ted  the  notice  of  ue  excel- 
lent James  de  Carrara  the  younger, 
of  ail  my  great  friends  the  most  accom' 
pushed;  and  for  many  ^ears,  bymes- 
aengers  and  letters,  which  sou^t  me 
beyond  the  Alps,  and  followed  me 
through  Italy  wherever  I  chanced  to 
reside,  I  was  so  earnestly  urged  and 
importuned  to  aooept  his  friendship, 
that  though  I  hoped  for  nothing,  I 
resolved  to  pay  him  a  visit,  and  ascer- 
tain what  atl  these  pressing  solicita- 
tiona  of  the  iUnstiious  stronger  meant 
Aoooidin^y,  at  a  late  period  of  my 
life,  I  went  to  Padua,  ana  was  received 
by  him  with  such  transports  of  un- 
paraOeled  esteem  and  aiBsction  Cal* 
most,  indeed.  Wee  a  beatified  spirit  in 
heaven  J,  that  language  can  convey  no 
idea  ti  their  extravagance.  Among 
other  &vours,  knowing  that  1  had  been 
a  derk  from  my  youth,  with  a  view 
of  binding  me  more  closely  both  to 
himsdf  and  his  country,  he  bestowed 
upon  me  a  canonry  of  I^ua;  and  had 
hie  fortunately  lieen  indulged  with 
longer  life,  here  would  have  termi- 
nateid  all  my  wanderings.  But  such, 
alas !  ia  the  transitory  nature  of  every 
thing  mortal,  and  so  surely  is  sweet 
succeeded  by  bitter,— within  two  years 

*  N.  B.— The  psoBges  above  printed  in 
talieit  are  valiatiaiii  in  my  copy  of  the  lait 
iMSgFBof  the  letter,  vhicfa,  for  the  nke 
^  the  piinter's  convenienoe,  after  being 
My  printed  at  AiU  length,  have  been 
coinreaeed,  in  a  small  type  and  a  contract- 
ed unueology,  into  a  crowded  page,  bear- 
ings its  ba»  part  of  the  Uble  of  contents 
ef  t»  gubjoinea  volume,  De  Remediia  U- 
triosie  FofTtons.  Roterod.  1648.  ISmo. 
^^^^hew,  indeed,  the  folio  editions  termi- 
— y  ■!  abrapdy,  I  have  no  means  of  as- 
\  at  preieiUt  F«  R«  S« 


God  took  him  to  himself.  And  though 
his  son  and  successor,  a  man  of  great 
discretion,  in  pursuance  of  his  fauo^f 
attachment,  always  fovoured  me  with 
his  regard,  yet  upon  the  loss  of  one  so 
much  more  suitable  to  me  (particu- 
larly in  point  of  age),  I  determinedji 
in  my  restlessness,  to  revisit  France, 
not  so  much  fh>m  a  desire  to  see  over 
again  what  I  had  seen  a  thouamd 
times  before,  as  to  sooth  my  sufferii^, 
like  the  tossing  sick,  l^  a  change  of 
place.    •        •        •     •'•     ^r     • 


THE  BBITI8H  BEAl^T  KECKONEB,  AVW 
UNIVERSAL  CAMBIST.* 


The  first  part  of  this  little  volume 
consists  entirely  of  tables,  of  which 
the  largest  serves  to  point  out  the 
value  of  any  number  of  articles,  at 
any  rate  from  a  farthing  to  a  pound  ; 
and  it  may  be  easily  accommodated 
to  any  hi^er  price.  Such  a  table 
ought  to  be  in  every  person's  hands ; 
for  few  men  live  a  week  without  find'^ 
ing  it  requisite  to  ascertain  the  value 
of  goods.  He  who  buys  or  sells, — ^who 
pays  or  receives  wag^, — or  who  is  em- 
ployed in  any  similar  transactions, — 
may,  by  only  inspecting  such  a  table 
as  this,  determine  with  certainty  and 
ease  the  amount  of  his  engagement. 
The  less  expert  calculator  is  raised 
by  it,  so  for  as  concerns  prices,  to  a 
par  with  the  most  acute ;  and  even 
the  skilfol  arithmetician  wUl  often  find 
it  usefiil  for  saving  the  expense  of 
time.  It  is  necessary  that  tables  of 
this  kind  be  above  all  suspicion  of  in- 
accuracy, and  therefore  we  have  exa- 
mined the  table  with  all  the  attention 
in  our  power.  We  could  not  indeed 
afibrd  the  time  necessary  for  calculat- 
ing every  number  separatelv.  This 
would  have  subjected  us  to  sll  the  la- 
bour of  the  author.  We  took  a  short- 
er, but,  we  think,  a  very  effectual 
method.    Vfe  marked  all  the  quanti- 


*  The  British  Ready  Reckoner,  and 
Universal  Cambist,  for  the  use  of  Bankers, 
Merchants,  Farmers,  Txadeanen,  and  Men 
of  Business  in  general;  compiled  flmm  the 
most  Authentic  Sources ;  by  William  Sten- 
house,  Accountant  in  Edinburgh,  Author 
of  the  Tables  of  Interest,  &c  Third  edi- 
tioo,  greatly  enlarged  and  improved.  32mo, 
pp.  276.  Oliver  Sl  Boyd,  Bdhlboighs 
Uiw  a  Whittak«9r»  London. 
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ties  and  rates  which  prodooed  the 
mne  yahie,  and  then  examined  die 
tahle  whether  this  vahie  wia  affixed 
to  each  of  them;  fhr  example^  we 
Ibnnd  that  £1,  68. 3d.  ouffht  to  be  the 
mahie  of  eaeh  of  the  six  following  quan- 
tities and  rates^  vis.  of  46  at  7d,  of 
63  at  6d,  of  86  at  dd,  of  9  at  Ss.  lid., 
of  7  at  3s.  9d.«  and  of  6  St  6s.  3d. ; 
end  we  inspected  the  taUe  to  see  if 
this  was  the  esse.  By  proceeding  in 
this  msnner  vdth  otho'  values,  we 
examined  considerably  more  than  half 
the  table.  We  then  reduced  the  vap 
lues  into  parcels,  and  compared  their 
sums  and  difierences  with  other  values 
in  iJie  table ;  and  yre  used  a  variety  of 
other  ways  of  comparing  the  values, 
so  as  to  inake  the  table,  by  crosa-exa- 
minations  csrried  on  through  its  whole 
extent,  to  besr  testimony  for  or  against 
itself.  We  acknowledge,  that  the  de- 
tection of  error  was  our  immediate  ob- 
ject in  this  examination ;  and  if  we 
had  discovered  in  it  either  numerous 
or  important  errors,  our  respect  for 
the  author  would  not  have  prevented 
us  from  condemning  the  work  as  an 
impoaition  on  the  puUic.  But  we 
were  not  successful  in  discovering  a 
single  error,  and  have,  in  consequence, 
been  led  to  expreife  a  Idgh  degree  of  ccm- 
fidence  in  its  accuracy.  It  is  a  matter  of 
extreme  difficulty  to  print  arithmetical 
tables,  of  such  extent,  without  the 
smallest  omission  or  mistake,  and  on 
that  account  we  do  not  venture  to  as- 
sert that  there  is  not  a  wrong  figure  tn 
the  whole  table,  but  we  are  certain, 
that  if  there  be  any,  they  must  be  very 
lew  and  of  minor  importance. 

There  are  three  other  tables  in  this 
pert  of  the  work,  one  of  them  for  find- 
ing the  interest  of  money  for  any  num- 
ber of  days,  and  the  otner  two  for  re- 
ducing Scotch  land-measure  into  Eng- 
lish, and  English  land-measure  into 
Scotch.  The  first  of  these  tables  will 
be  found  of  great  use  in  calculating  in- 
terest, at  all  the  usual  ratea  per  cent. : 
the  oUier  two,  though  perhaps  not  so 
generally  requisite,  will  nevertheless 
be  of  essential  utility  to  the  land-sur- 
veyor. 

In  the  second  division  of  the  work 
before  us,  the  author  treats  of  the 
monies,  weights,  and  measures,  of  all 
the  countries  of  the  world,  which  are 
concerned  in  foreign  commerce.  This 
part  is  remarkable  for  its  accuracy  and 
conciseness,  but  it  possesses  also«  in  a 
high  degree,  a  quality  not  always  ooiv* 
sistent  with  brevity,  for  there  is  no 
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Mrtien  o^wfaiflhean  be  called  oteeore. 
In  deserihing  the  monies,  wck;hta^ 
andmeasnres,  ofEn^^d,  Seotian^^and 
LrelsBd,  Mr  Stenhouse  is  more  oopknia 
than  he  is  in  explainiaflr  those  of  lb- 
reign  nations ;  but  here  uso  he  is  very 
short,  considering  the  multmlicity  A 
wei^ts  and  measures  whi^  are  in 
common  use  smong  the  diiftsent  parts 
of  these  Idugdoms.  When  pointing 
oat  the  legsf  measures  of  lei^^  in 
Scotland,  the  author  haa  adverted  to 
a  mistaken  opinion  whidi  has  prevaii- 
ed  among  ua,  that  the  standaidSeiMkdi 
en  ia  equal  to  37.S  Sndiah  inebea. 
And  he  prefina  Mr  lYoagnton's  me*- 
surement,  whidi  makea  it  only  37.060 
English  inches;  this  length  of  the  dl 
has  been  lately  confirmed  bv  an  expe» 
liment  of  Profoasor  Cebland  of  Aber« 
-deen.  We  have,  in  tnia  part  of  ^ 
performanee,  a  partienlar  acooant  of 
the  local  meaaures  of  com  in  dl  die 
counties  of  Scotland,  and  a  mediod  m 
explained,  of  checking  and  of  eoual- 
iring  these  messnres,  by  means  or  the 
wei^t  of  water  contained  in  the 
etandard  nint  jng  of  Stixiing,  osm- 
with  its  content  in  cubical 
;  from  whidi  it  k  shown,  that 
a  aingle  weight  fiir  eaeh  of  our  stuid- 
ard  measures  would  be  sufficient  for 
_  the  whole;  wheress  no  veo- 
made  by  coopers,  to  prescribed 
forms,  csn  be  depended  upon. 

Mr  S.  hss  also  explained  the  prin« 
dple  upon  whidi  the  bill,  broa^t 
into  Parliament  in  the  year  1816,  for 
eoualidng  the  weighta  and  measurea 
of  the  Imigdom,  wss  fosmded;  and 
hia  remarks  upon  the  system  contained 
in  thst  bill  are  very  candid  and  judi- 
cious. The  resder  will  find  them  in 
the  196th  page  of  the  work,  to  whidi 
we  beg  leave  to  refer  him. 

In  aettllnff  the  intrindc  vahie  of  fi»- 
Tta^  coin,  tne  author  has  given  ua  the 
wcaght  of  Uie  pure  gold  or  silver  in  a 
piece,  snd  has  expreined  their  wd^t 
m  English  troy  grains,  iVom  whid 
the  vawe  of  tlie  piece  in  sterling  bio 
nay  is  then  deduced.    On  this  pat 
Mr  S.  appears  to  have  bcatowed* 
great  deal  of  care.    He  informa  ua  hi 
his  prefoce,  that  he  has  consultec'^ 
the  most  eminent  writers  on  com^cv** 
cial  sulrjects,  and  has  extracted  'hat- 
ever  Was  most  valuable  in  thdr  iprha  ; 
and  the  list  of  his  authoritier  hotfa 
BritUh  and  Foreign,  is  highly  o^'^f^ 
able.    Many  of  them  had  acof*  to  in- 
formation superior  to  that  of  f^  gon*' 
rality  of  writers,  and  they  •««  wdl 
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qualifled  to  nuikiog  tbe  most  adnn^ 
tafleoosiiaeofit.  A  knowledge  of  the 
i^tioQ  of  foreign  money  to  that  of 
Britain^  might  be  of  great  «nd  perma- 
nent utility  to  the  commercial  world, 
if  the  coini  of  different  nations  were 
conatan^  to  retain  the  same  intrinsic 
worth.  Bat  though  the  variation  can- 
not be  very  great  in  a  century^  yet  we 
know  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of 
govemmentSy  at  all  times,  to  alter,  in 
some  degree,  either  the  weight  or  the 
fineness  of  their  coin ;  and  it  appean, 
fimn  the  volume  before  us,  that  the 
same  practice  is  still  continued.  We 
sludl  notice  only  the  monies  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  oecause  several  of  the 
coins  of  these  nations  are  current  in 
Britain.  In  the  davs  of  Sir  Isaac  New- 
Ion,  the  cmsado  of  Portugal  was  found 
to  be  worth  34.31  pence  sterling, 
which  makes  the  milree  equal  to  7 1.40 
pence  sterlmg ;  but  the  cmsado  of  the 
year  180S,  m  worth  only  87.886  pence 
sterling,  and  of  course  the  mikee  is 
only  equal  to  58.094  pence  sterling. 
Again,  a  Mexican  dollar  ought,  ac- 
cording to  law,  to  be  worth  48,tfd.  ster- 
ling nearly ;  but  it  is  now  found,  by 
actual  assays  at  the  mint,  to  be  scsroety 
worth  4a.  4d.  And  a  similar  depredii- 
tion  has  taken  {dace  in  their  gola  eoins. 
Of  the  ssme  nature  with  these  chaiiges^ 
is  the  idteration  which  haa  taken  jplaoe 
last  year  in  the  wel^^t  of  our  alver 
coinage.  Instead  of  6Sb.  being  coin- 
ed oat  of  a  troy  pound  of  standard 
silver,  as  was  wme  formerly,  66  of 
the  new  shillings  have  been  coined 
ftom  the  same  weight,  which  makes 
the  new  coin  about  6  per  cent  less 
valuable  than  the  old.  We  do  not 
stay  to  discuss  the  policy  or  the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  measure,  we  only 
mention  the  drcumstsnce  on  account 
of  ito  effifict  in  altering  the  relation 
whidi  our  money  formerly  bore  to 
those  of  other  nations.  It  makes  an 
apparent  rise  in  the  value  of  foreign 
com  in  the  same  ratio  in  which  our 
money  has  been  depressed.  In  the 
woik  which  we  are  reviewing,  the  re- 
lation of  foreign  money  to  our  old 
coin  appears  to  be  ffHimated  with 
great  precision,  but  the  pcrfovmsnce 
was  pimnred^for  the  press  before  the 
issue  of  the  new  coinsge,  and  therefore 
^e  ahevBtion  vHiidi  lias  taken  place 
could  not  be  introduced  into  the  body 
of  the  work.  But  the  author  has  pre« 
fixed  a  short  table,  which  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  the  piefoce,  by 
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whkh  the  value  of  any  ftidsn  piecn 
may  be  converted  fkom  the  Mto  the 
new  standard  vrith  great  ease^  in  numy 
cases  l^  inqpectioD  only,  and  in  every 
case  by  a  simple  addition. 

The  weiffhts  of  foreign  nations  are 
all  valued  by  redudns;  them  to  Eng- 
lish trov  grains,  and  their  roeasurea 
of  lengtn  are  reduced  to  English  inch- 
es. Their  measures  of  espedty,  both 
liquid  and  dry,  are  first  reduced  t» 
English  cubical  indies,  and  then  com* 
pared  with  our  wine  gallon,  or  witk 
the   Winchester   bosh^      But   the 


author  himsdf  has  given  a  very  |^ein, 
and,  as  appears  to  us,  a  very  finthlbl 
account  of  all  these  reductions  in  his 
Pre&oe,  to  which  we  refer  the  reader 
who  wishes  fuller  information. 

It  has  been  the  opinion  of  many 
eminent  men,  that  instead  of  making 
use  of  measures  of  ci^Micity,  which  can 
never  be  managed  so  as  to  secnie  per- 
ftct  accunKnr,  it  would  be  not  only 
more  equitabk,  but  also  eonaUy  con- 
venient, to  buy  and  sdl  uouids,  as 
well  as  dry  goods,  by  weif^t  only. 
This,  Mr  S.  informs  us,  is  the  gencr- 
si  practice  in  Persia,  where  commerce 
has  been  long  carried  on,  and,  in  some 
periods,  to  a  great  extent.  With  re- 
gard to  dry  goods,  our  own  experience 
ought  long  a^  to  have  convinced 
every  person  m  this  country  of  the 
expraiency,  and  even  of  the  necessity, 
of  valuing  them  by  weight  only.  Sev- 
en! cx^eruncnts  have  dao  been  made 
uBon  hquida,  with  every 
ef  success.  Indeed,  the  only  q\ 
tion  in  this  esse  is,  some  inoonveni- 
enee  in  the  way  of  using  the  wei^ts  ; 
if  this  were  got  over,  and  the  method 
generally  adqHed  in  anjr  nation,  the 
people  would  aoon  be  fomiUarized  widi 
It,  and  its  equity  and  utility  would 
recommend  it  to  their  approbation. 
At  any  rate,  the  uniformi^  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  plan  entitles  it  to  a  fial- 
ler  considention  than  it  has  yet  ob- 
tained. 

To  focilitate  the  reduction  of  the 
money  of  one  country  into  that  of  an- 
other,  and  to  shew  ue  nature  of  ex- 
change, Mr  S.  has  annexed  ten  ta» 
blea  10  the  work,  of  which  the  first 
nine  serve  for  p^ting  out  the  ster- 
ling money  equal  to  any  sum  of  ikut 
money  of  Scotbnd,  IrcJahd,  Isle  of 
Man,  and  of  the  difierent  parts  of 
Nordi  America  and  the  West  Indies, 
and  also  the  value  of  Steriing  money 
expresNd  n  tba  money  ef  thoe  eoun- 
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tries.  Vhe  tenth  if  a  very  vuMk 
tabk,  oontaining  the  oooi^eB  of  ex- 
change, at  a  certain  ]period,  between 
LonJon  and  the  principal  ccnmnercial 
dtiea  of  Europe ;  to  wmch  is  salpoin- 
edj  particular  and  appropriate  Ulus- 
trationsy  which  are  sufficient  fbr  en- 
abling persons  to  judge  of  the  fiivour- 
able  or  un&vourable  state  of  the  ex- 
chaE^,  by  oompering  the  courses  of 
exchange  given  in  the  newspapers  at 
any  time  with  the  par  aa  given  in  this 
table,  and  thus  to  ascertain  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantttKS  attending 
money  transactions.  The  work  is 
oonduded  with  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  discounting  bills  upon  Lon- 
don and  odier  places,  bv  the  bankers 
of  Edinbmrgh  and  Gla^w:  this, 
though  never  befbre  published,  is  a 
aalnect  with  which  the  people  of  Soot- 
land  ouffht  to  be  intimately  acquaint- 
ed, l^e  table  of  stamp  duties  on 
bills,  receipts,  &c.  is  a  proper  sequel 
to  the  work. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  recommend  this  performance  aa  a 
work  of  great  merit,  and  of  very  gen- 
OTal  utility. 


PBIMCIPAL  BAian's  RBPOBT  ON  THE 
MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  FOOE  IN 
SCOTLAND. 

Oua  readers  are  aware  that  the  public 
attention  in  England  has  at  length  be- 
gun to  be  seriously  directed  to  the 
subject  of  the  poor-laws,  with  a  view 
to  alleviate  their  pressure,  if  not  gra- 
dually to  effect  their  abolition,  and 
that  inquiries  into  the  state  of  the  poor 
have  commenced,  and  are  now  going 
on,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
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enlightened  views  of  poHtieal  scienoe, 
which  so  remarkably  distinguish  it. 
It  was  indeed  gratifVing  to  observe,  in 
the  unanimous  and  zolous  approba* 
tion  of  the  report,  expressed  by  the  As- 
sembly, the  most  am^le  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  truth  cf  those  pin- 
dples  of  political  economy,  wmdi, 
however  they  may  have  been  admired 
in  theory,  liave  hitherto  been  allowed 
to  exercise  but  too  little  practical  in- 
fluence on  national  measures. 

In  expressing  ourselves  thus  warmly 
of  the  Report,  it  would  be  unpardon- 
able to  omit  the  name  of  IVindpal 
Baird,  the  convener  of  the  sub-oran- 
mittee,  who  is  in  &ct  the  author  of  it, 
and  who  procured  and  digested  the 
vast  mass  of  fiicts  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed. He  has  alreadv  received  the  thanks 
of  the  Assembly  for  the  extraordinary 
ability  and  the  disinterested  zeal  he 
has  msplaved  in  the  execution  of  this 
sreat  worx,  and  we  are  not  going  too 
nr,  when  we  say  that  this  tribute  of 
their  improbation  is  tmly  the  expres- 
sion of  that  respect  and  gratitude  en- 
tertained for  him  by  the  public,  whidi 
will  be  iteodated  with  ms  name  long 
after  he  diall  have  ceased,  in  Uie  course 
of  nature,  to  occupy  the  station  he 
now  holds,  with  so  much  honour  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  society. 

The  general  report  has  not  been 
printed,  nor  is  it  intended  to  be  so, 
till  returns  from  eoery  parish  in  Scot- 
land be  received.  As  yet  only  about 
760  parishes  have  made  returns ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  aU  be 
received,  and  theur  results  added  to  the 
report,  before  the  next  session  of  Ftoli- 
ament,  when  we  presume  it  will  be 
published.  In  the  meantime,  we  pre- 
sent  our  readers  with  a  paper  drciuat- 
ed  by  the  committee,  for  the  purpose 


The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  •  of  enabling  the  Assembly  more  easily 
?  0^*1--. J    -.i,;«K  «.^*  ;-  iQi'T    i«    ^  fou^^  ijjg  general  report  when  it 

was  read  to  them  by  Dr  Baird* 


of  Scotland,  which  met  in  1817,  in 
consequence  of  an  application  by  the 
Parliamentary  committees,  appointed 
a  committee  of  their  number  to  in- 
quire into  the  management  of  the  poor 
in  Scotland.  The  result  of  their  la- 
bours was  laid  before  last  Assembly, 
embodied  in  a  report  (founded  on  re- 
turns by  the  clergy  to  queries  circulated 
by  the  committee),  wnich  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  important  statisti- 
cal documents  which  has  appeared  in 
any  age  or  country ;  whether  we  consid- 
er the  nature,  and  extent,  and  accuracy 
•f  the  fiicts,-H)r  the  sound  sense  and 
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Sl  Sketcfa'ofthepKtiad  management  of 
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BuuU  €f  IiiftrmaHom  reoOioed  hy  the  Com- 
mittee qfAsMembbf  on  thefiUowimgPointt^ 
in  the  order  of  the  Queries  trantnUHed  to 
the  MkOstert  cf  Parithet. 

1.  Annual  oollectioiisftt  the  cfauich-doorii 

2.  Contributions  by  heriton. 

3.  Expenae  of  managing  the  ftmds  of  the 
Idrk-fiesfiions. 

4*  AmuMuients,  inchidinff— tiieii  total  a- 
inouBt,  the  rate  or  mle  of  lerying  (hem,— 
the  anthofky  by  which  they  are  levied,— 
iStmx  eommeBrfment  and  xncnaae  in  num- 
ber.—tibcir  rise  and  amount,  and  ihe  ez* 
penee  of  management. 

5.  Reluctance  of  the  poor  to  ^^y  for 
chari:^  to  the  parish  funds. 

&  Number  of  the  poor,  and  the  rate  of 
rdief  given  to  them. 

7*  Consideratxni  paid  to  me  dugacter  of 
a  pamier  on  adminan  to  the  roD,  and  fixing 
teadowaMeb 

&  Removal  of  paupen  Ikom  pandiei. 
.    9.  Litigatioaa  betwixt  pariibeB  as  to  pan- 
pen,  and  the  eatpcnse  of  them. 

10.  The  daim  by  kirk-sessions  to  die  ef- 
fects ofpaupers  at  mdr  death. 

11.  Inie  enfbioement  by  i 
er  allowanoes  than  kurk-sessions  fix. 

IS.  Hie  poor  of  the  difierent  rdigioos 


1&  The  peactioekof  begging  \if  i 
md  parish  pooi; 

I4L  Extranrdhiaiy  ooUectkina  lor  indivi* 
dual  cases  of  distress. 

15.  Number  of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

16.  Reliefto  the  industrious  poor  in  181 7. 

17.  Savings  banks. 
18b  Friendly  societies. 
1^  Sunday  sdiook. 

80.  Mortificatioos  fbr  the  siqiport  and 
cdfrinn  of  the  pooB. 

81.  Means  of  common  and  religions  edn- 


82.  ConcJooon. 

ApprndUB^^^Tke  AppendLt  eoniaine  tftejbi- 
kn^ngTdUeiiButtrative  of  the  Report, 

Table  /..—This  table  consists  of  seventy- 
c^t  leaves,  each  leaf  containing  a  view,  ar- 
ranged  in  nine  cohmms,  of  me  whob  re> 
ported  jparishes  in  one  jmAftery^  in  respect 
to  the  loUowiqg particulais,  via.  theamount 
of  the  population,  of  contributions  by  heri- 
ton, of  the  annual  collections,  of  the  gene- 
ral seasbn  funds,  of  the  assessments,  and  of 
the  total  parish  funds  for  the  poor,  as  made 
up  of  &e  preceding  itemt.  It  contains  a 
view  also  of  the  number  of  poor  reguhr^ 
mdfermmentlymi  the  roU-.of  dme  only 
oectu/kmtay  en  the  mil— and  of  the  total 
number  of  the  poor.  This  table  shews  for- 
tfaert  a  separate  abridged  view  of  the  above 
iMnticulais,  and  of  some  others,  as  to  the 
cities  of  Edinbuzgh  and  Glasgow. 

TtMe  //.—It  contams  a  state  of  all  the 
assessed  parishes  reported,  and  of  their  as- 
sessments hi  the  diffirent  synods.  It  shews, 
hi  nine  eokimns,  the  iaUA  number  of  pns 
ishes  in  each  syiykU- the  number  of  theee 
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parishes  tet  are  iisessed  thrirpopnlatiai^ 
and  the  proportion  of  the  poor  to  the 
100  of  the  population.  It  shews,  &rther, 
the  amount  of  the  assessments— the  amount 
of  the  general  session  flmds — ^the  sum  total 
of  pariio  fbnds  (as  consisting  of  the  two 
pnoedhig  tomi),  and  the  average  allow- 
anoe  paid  to  >eaoh  pauper  per  annum.  This 
table  riiews,  also,  the  dates  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  re^eotive  assessments  in 
the  different  synods,  their  progresnve  in- 
crease in  number,  and  their  total  present 
number  in  each  synod ;  and.  consequently, 
their  whole  number  in  Scodand,  so  far  as 
reported. 

Ttikk  in. — It  contains  a  state  G(  the 
parishes  in  each  synod  that  are  not  assessed. 
There  are  seven  oohmms  in  it,  shewing  the 
total  number  of  parishea  in  each  synod— 
the  number  of  panshes  in  each  that  are  not 
messed-  their  popuUrtion— the  proportion 
of  poor  in  the  100  of  population— -the  whole 
amount  of  the  parish  funds  for  the  poor — 
and  the  average  allowance  paid  to  each 
pamper  per  annum. 

Taltk  /r.— There^  are  deven  columns  in 
diiB  taUe,  which  contains  a  mimmary  of 
all  the  parishea  mwniud  inidl  the  synods  m 
to  the  following  paiticulan,  via.  the  total 
population  of  each  synod— die  total  amoiat 
of  contributions  by  heritors— of  annual  col- 
lections— of  ffeneral  sesnon  fimds— of  as- 
sessments—of  the  whole  parish  funds  for 
the  |>oor  jointly— of  the  total  number  of 
poor  in  each  synod,  either  r^tdarhfy  orper- 
mmenUy^  or  oceuionaUy  eidy  on  the  roR— 
the  total  number  of  poor  flfbodithewcfaMBn 
— 4iie  pmportion  of^  poor  to  the  100  of  po- 
pulation,  and  the  avenge  aOowance  paid  to 
each  pauper  per  anuumi— and,  bythe«tfm- 
mation  of  the  items  for  the  synods,  this 
table  shews  the  same  particulars  fio^  the 
whole  of  the  parishes  of  Scotland  from 
which  reports  have  been  sent  by  the  dezgy. 

It  is  impoariUe  fiir  us  to  enter  into 
any  thing  like  a  detail  of  the  reaolts 
of  the  inquiries  in  the  Report,  as  it 
could  have  but  slender  pretensions  to 
aoouracy;  bat  some  important  faetB, 
taken  down  during  the  readings  may 
not  be  unaocentahte. 

It  appears  Uiat,  in  the  750  parishes 
ftom  wnicb  xetums  have  been  received, 
the  annual  collections  at  the  cburch- 
doors  amount  to  X81>730.  Tbe  vol- 
untary oontributions  by  heritors  to 
£35,438,  and  the  assessments  for 
the  poor  to  £43,317.  In  those  par- 
ishes where  there  are  no  assess- 
ments, the  distribution  of  the 


funds  is  gratmtmufy  managed  by 
upwards  of  4000  persons  ;  while  in 
those  where  aai  asiessment  exists,  it 
is  done  at  an  expense  of  £1400 
per  asmum.  The  rapid  increase 
m  the  number  of  thcw  assessments  is 
9S 
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now  Init  too  apparent.    Prior  to  the 
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year  1709,  three  only  existed  in  Scot- 
land ;  in  the  course  of  last  century 
ninety-eight  were  introduced ;  and 
within  the  present  century  fifly-one 
have  been  added  to  the  number. 
Their  introduction  seems  to  have  pro- 
duced the  usual  consequences^— the 
assessments,  in  some  instances,  doub- 
ling themselves  in  ten  years,  in  others 
in  four.  The  numbers  of  the  paupers 
have,  of  course,  gone  on  in  similar  ra- 
tios, and  the  collections  at  the  church- 
doors  are  diminished,  and  in  some 
given  up  as  alto^ther  unproductive. 

Nothing  can  aflR^rd  a  more  decisiye 
proof  of  the  ruinous  tendency  of  as- 
sessments than  the  result  of  Tables 
Sd  and  3d.  From  these  it  appears^ 
that  the  number  of  poor  in  those  par- 
ishes where  assessments  are  not  re- 
sorted to,  is  2|  in  the  hundred ;  and 
the  average  eost  for  maintenance  of 
each  £3:6:9.  While  in  those  par- 
ishes where  the  practice  of  assessment 
obtains,  the  number  of  paupers  is  3^ 
in  the  hundred,  and  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance £6,  14s.  These  facts  are  in- 
deed important,  and  their  weight  is 
increased  by  the  universal  report  of 
the  clergy,  that  in  the  assessed  par- 
ishes the  spirit  of  honest  pride  and 
independence,  which  cmce  chaiBcteiis- 
€d  their  inhabitants,  is  rapidly  giving 
way  to  the  baneftd  influence  of  this 
ruinous  system.  The  total  number 
of  paupers  in  the  7^(f  parishes  is  about 
30,000,  of  whom  one-third  are  males. 
There  are  no  instances  of  forced  re- 
moval from  one  parish  to  another,  and 
the  expense  of  udgation  is  ettremely 
trifling,  amounting,  within  the  last 
ten  years,  to  about  £1640^  of  which 
sum  the  assessed  parishes  are  charge- 
able with  £1330.  During  the  same 
period,  the  expense  of  litigation  in 
England  has  amounted  to  about  hiw 
tnillume. 

Although  the  original  and  chief  ob- 
ject of  the  committee  was  to  inquire 
into  the  situation  of  the  poor,  they 
availed  themselves  of  this  fiivourable 
opportunity  for  collecting  infonnation 
on  other  important  sulgects  relative 
to  the  general  condition  of  the  lower 
orders.  Thus  it  is  stated,  that  the 
number  of  blind  persons  is  745^  and 
of  deaf  and  dumb  648 :  that  there 
aic  130  savings  banks  (exclusive  of 
Edinburgh  andGlaagow),  whose  funds 
are  .i^ta^  at  £30^000,  and  that  there 
are  7000  depositors. 


There  are^  as  will  be  seen  ftom  tlie 
Index,  many  other  important  points 
on  which  ample  and  accurate  informal 
tion  has  been  procured.  Of  these 
there  is  one  which  we  own  lias  flUed 
us  with  grief  and  astonishment,  and 
which  must  serve  to  lower  that  tone 
of  exultation  in  which  our  country-* 
men  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to 
boast,  of  the  universal  fiicilities  afl»rd« 
ed  to  the  lower  orders  of  Scotland  for 
the  acquisition  of  common  and  reli- 
j^ous  education.  It  now  araears  from 
incontrovertible  evidence,  that  while 
in  the  Lowland  districts  of  Scotland 
there  are  ample  provisions  for  educa- 
tion, there  are  many  parishes  in  Uie 
Highlands  and  Islanos  where  one- 
third,  one-half,  and  three-fimr  ths  of  the 
inhabitanta  cannot  read ;  and  who,  it 
may  be  afanost  literally  said,  have  not 
the  gospel  preached  to  them.  In  one 
parish,  containing  5000  inhabitancy 
there  are  absolutely  eleven-twelfths  in 
this  wretched  condition.  A  Bihle  is 
even  of  difficult  acquisition  to  many 
who  can  read,  and  though  some  fii^ 
miliea  are  possessed  of  one,  they  have 
none  for  then:  children  to  take  ti> 
school ;— and  this  has  been,  and  still 
is,  the  state  of  extensive  districts  in 
Scotland.  While  thousands  and  tens 
of  thousands  of  pounds  are  obtained, 
firom  a  zealous  and  religious  people^  to 
carry  the  Scriptures  to  every  nation 
on  the  earth,  thousands  of  our  own 
countrymen  are  destitute  of  these  in* 
estimable  treasures;  and  while  even 
the  lowest  menial  is  called  upon  from 
the  pulpit  to  contribute  his  mite  to 
send  the  gpeptl  of  Christ  to  the  Mon- 
golian Tartars,  his  brethren  of  the 
Hebrides  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
darkness,  utterly  destitute  of  those 
consolations  whidi  the  Scriptures  alone 
can  impart  Yet  these  poor  people  are 
thirsting  for  knowledge,  and  many 
aflfecting  instances  are  given  in  the  Re- 
turns, of  their  anxietv  to  obtain  fbr 
their  children  those  olessines  which 
have  been  denied  to  themselves.  In 
more  than  one  remote  parish,  where 
the  lower  orders  are  so  poor  as  to  be 
unable  even  to  send  one  of  every  fa- 
mily to  a  distance  to  be  educated,  a 
subscription  is  entered  into,  and  some 
dever  boy  is  maintained  at  school  till  he 
can  read  the  Scriptures ;  after  which 
he  returns  home  and  repays  the  friends 
who  had  supported  him,  by  teaching 
their  children  at  his  leisure  hours,  or 
by  reading  daring  the  long  nighta  of 
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winter  to  an  andience  collected  from 
the  adjoining  country,  many  of  whom^ 
indeed,  come  from  a  distance  of  se- 
▼eral  miles.  Without  leaorting  to 
this  expedient,  old  and  young  must 
be  afattoat  entirely  ignorant  of  the  gos- 
pel; for  in  those  remote  and  stormy 
legioDB,  the  most  lealous  poston  (and 
none  are  to  be  found  more  lealous 
than  those  in  the  Islands)  cannot  ven- 
ture ftr  from  iome,  during  six  months 
of  the  year. 

'  In  stating  these  Acts,  we  would  not 
be  understood  to  convev  oensmre  on 
the  Bible  Societies.  They  have  not 
known  the  true  state  of  things,  else 
wonld  they  have  long  smoe  directed  a 
portion,  imd  a  large  one  too,  of  their 
immense  ftmds  to  objects  of  such  pa- 
ramount importance  as  those  now  laid 
before  Uiem.  Here  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  result  of  their  exer- 
tions^ for  the  people  are  imploring 
assistance,  and  they  have  the  most 
unexceptionable  assurance  of  the  pro- 
per management  of  their  bounty  in 
the  seal  and  intelligence  of  a  resident 
and  enlightened  Clergy,  and  in  the  pat- 
riotic exertions  of  the  Highland  So- 
cieties. Indeed,  after  the  melancholy 
pictures  which  the  returns  from  manj 
Highland  parishea  present  to  us,  it 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  Scot- 
tiah  Bible  or  Missionary  Society  will 
direct  a  shilling  of  ^eir  frmds  to  fo^ 
reign  objects,  tiH  satisfoctory  assur* 
ances  are  received  that  the  "  means 
€^  common  and  religious  education" 
in  the  Highlands,  are  on  a  level  with 
those  of  the  most  Ikvoured  Lowland 
districts. 


MOTB  TO  THE  SDITOE, 

Encloting  a  Letter  to  the  Author  of 
Beppo, 

x &  SniTOB, 

The  mode  in  which  the  critics  of  your 
Journal  have,  on  all  occasions,  express- 
ed themselves  concerning-  the  poetry 
of  Lord  Byron,  conrinces  me,  that  they 
have  not  as  yet  considered  its  tenden- 
cy in  the  same  point  of  view  with 
myself.  Borne  away  by  a  pardonable 
enthusiasm  in  &vour  of  its  genius, 
they  have  overlooked,  for  otherwise 
I  do  not  imagine  ^our  correspon- 
dents would  have  foiled  to  condemn, 
the  effect  which  it  is  likely  to  pro* 
dttce  i:^pon  readers  of  BoperAaal  aU 


tainments,  or  unsettled  principles.  I 
rely,  however,  upon  the  libendity  of 
your  profossions ;  and  doubt  not  that 
you  wiU  give  a  place  in  your  pages 
to  my  opinion  of  this  great  author, 
although  it  should  chance  to  be  more 
different  from  your  own,  than,  after  a 
little  more  serious  reflection  on  yonr 
part,  I  expect  it  to  be. 

The  notion  which  I  had  long  ago 
formed  of  Lord  Byron's  true  charac- 
ter, has  lately  received  confirmation, 
mote  than  I  ever  looked  for,  from  the 
publication  of  his  Beppo.  The  base- 
ness of  his  principles  is  there  repre- 
sented in  a  manner  not  indeed  more 
open,  but,  I  doubt  not,  infinitely  move 
dangerous,  than  before ;  and  I  cannot 
help  wondering  very  much  at  the  con- 
duct of  the  ingenious  critic,  who,  in 
the  last  number  of  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, entertained  us  with  a  littl^ 
lively,  flim^  dissertation  on  hidicroua 
poe^  in  general,  and  with  many  ex* 
ptessions  of  admiration  for  the  ease, 
grace,  and  vivacity  of  this  Venetian 
Story,  without  thinking  himself  txmnd 
to  express  a  single  feeling  of  indigna- 
tion at  the  wickedness  of  those  topics 
on  which  so  much  of  all  this  g$bs, 
grace,  and  vivacity  has  been  wasted. 
One  should  have  thooght  that  no  Eng- 
lishman, who  understands  so  well  as 
Mr  Jeffiey  does  the  value  of  that  pure 
domestic  morality  on  which  the  public 
prosperity  of  his  countiy  is  founded, 
would  have  foiled  to  think  "  foul 
scorn,"  that  a  great  English  poet 
should  degrade  his  genius,  ly  writing 
a  series  of  cool  sarcasms  in  ridicule  of 
the  fidelity  of  English  wives.  But 
my  business  is  with  the  poet,  not  with 
his  reriewer;  although  I  think  the 
latter  has,  on  this  oooasum,  laid  him- 
self quite  as  open  to  a  serious  rebuke 
as  the  former.  If  it  should  seem  worth 
while  to  honour  his  misconduct  with 
any  more  fonnal  notice,  I  leave  that 
business  to  those  who  have  already  so 
severdy  chastised  him  in  your  Mm^ 
zine,  and  rendered  both  you  and  it 
the  horror  of  all  the  infidels  in  Edin- 
burgh,— ^I  mean  the  German  Baron, 
and  Idolodastes. 


TO  THE  AUTHOR  OF  BSrrO. 

MY  Loan, 
It  has  for  many  years  been  almost 
impossible  that  any  thing  shmdd  in- 
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carease  my  contempt  for  the  profes- 
monai  critics  of  this  country,  otoerwiae 
the  manner  in  whidi  these  penont 
have  conducted  themsdvea  towards 
your  Lordfihip,  would,  moat  certainly, 
have  produced  that  eieet.  The  hy- 
perboles of  their  sneaking  adulation, 
in  spite  of  the  &r*off  disdain  vrith 
whicn  you  seem  to  regard  them,  have 
probably  reached,  long  ago,  the  vanity 
of  the  poet,  and  toaeh^,  withadiiUing 
poison,  some  of  the  better  fedinga  ckT 
the  man.  I  have  fbrmed,  however,  a 
very  mistaken  0{Hni<m  of  your  <Qiarao- 
ter,  if,  conscious  as  yon  still  are  of  the 
full  vigour  of  youthM  genius,  you 
can  allow  yourself  to  be  permanently 
aatiafied,  either  vrith  the  sul^ecta  or 
the  aosrcea  of  the  commendation  which 
has  been  poured  upon  you.  If  you 
fisel  not  within  younelf  a  strong  and 
tomenttng  conviction,  that  aa  yet  you 
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this  was  indeed  a  hig^  and  noble  ambi* 
tion,  and  the  envy  of  kinga  might  have 
been  due  to  ita  gratification.  Such  were 
the  proud  aspirings  that  a  &w  years  ago 
poss^sed  your  mind,  and  your  coun* 
trymen  were  eager  to  believe  and  to 
prodaim  the  probability  of  your  suo- 
oesB.  Alas !  my  Lord,  when  ywi  re* 
§ect  upon  what  you  have  done,  and 
upon  what  you  arey-^-when  you  re* 
member  with  what  wanton  hypoeriay 
you  have  tortured  our  feduigB,  and 
with  what  cool  oontemptuonsneaa  you 
have  insulted  our  prindpleB,— you  can* 
not  aouple  to  conjfeaa,  that  the  people 
of  Engknd  have  been  ahaoMsAUly 
abused,  and  are,  with  justice,  diaai»* 
pointea. 

I  admire  the  natural  splendour  of 
vour  geniuB  aa  mudi  aa  the  moat  vio-  " 
lent  cfyouralavish  eulogists.  Idonwre^ 

^ , ^  w—    -^I  reverence  it;  and  I  sigh  with  the"" 

have  done  little  more  than  eznibit  to    ^umiMty  of  a  worahipper,  over  the  de-.^ 
the  world,  the  melancholy  apectade  of  v^gradation  of  its  divinity.    The  idev 


a  great  spirit,  sdf-embittmd,  sdf- 
vasted,  and  self-degraded,-«*if,  in  your 
aolilary  momenta,  there  shoot  not 
sometimes  acroaa  your  giddy  brain,  the 
lightning  of  a  aof-abhorrent  and  un« 
hypocritical  remorse,  the  progress  of 
the  mental  paralysia  has  been  more 
deadly  than  I  had  been  willing  to  be- 
lieve;— but  even  then,  a  fivend  of 
Charity  and  of  Virtue  may  expect  a 
readv  pardon  ibr  having  lioped  too 
muca,  and  for  having  sfmen  to  you 
in  vain. 


which  you  must  have  ai  the  true  grea^ 
ness  of  a  poet,  are,  doubtfesa,  very  dif* 
fetent  from  those  of  ordinary  mortala. 
You  have  climbed  ftr  up  among  the 
crags  and  predpioes  of  the  aacred  hili^ 
and  have  caught  aome  glimpses  of  their 
gbry,  who  repose  amidst  the  etenal 
aerenity  of  its  m^eatic  summit.  It  ia 
not  neoessanr  to  tell  you  by  what  an 
immcaaurable  space  your  k>flieat  flif^ta 
have  aa  yet  fallen  short  df  the  unseen 
aoarings  of  the  illustrious  dead.  You 
know  and  feel  vour  superiority  to  the 
To  few  men,  dther  in  andent  or  |  Aerd  of  men ;  but  the  enviable  deva- 

modem  titnes.  has  been  aflhnlpil  tat  v  tion  which  <*PMblf?ff  yOB  tO  look  down 


in  modem  times,  has  been  a^rded  an 
opening  destiny  move  'fertunate  than 
\  yours.  Sprung  from  a  long  line  of 
*|;enerou8  cavaliers,  and  inheriting  fr^om 
Uiem  a  name  to  which  no  English  ear 
oould  hsten  without  respect,-— and, 
addinc  to  these,  the  advantagea  of  a 
graoeral  person  and  a  nowanftd  go- 
niuB,— where  wna  diat  onject  of  wor- 
thy ambition  wfaidi  eould  have  im- 
n^red  to  be  beyond  the  wishes  or  the 
Aopca  of  Byion  }  You  dioae  to  build 
your  feme  upcm  poetry,«nd  your  dxAoe 
waa  wise.  The  names  of  Marlbo- 
rough, Ndson,  Chatham,  Pitt,  Fok, 
and  Burke,— what,  after  all,  are  these 
when  compered  vriih  those  of  Spenser, 
Shakspeare,  and  Milton?  To  add 
another  name  to  the  great  trio  of 
Engliah  Foets,  and  to  share  the  eter- 
nal sovereign^  which  these  majestic 
spirits  exert  oiver  the  souls  of  the  moat 
free,  and  tiie  most  virtoons  of  people. 


upon  them,  convinces  you  at  the  same 
time  of  your  inferiority  to  thoae,  who 
sit  together  in  unapprpached  greatneaa, 
the  mw  peerless  spirits,  alone  among 
men  and  among  poets, — ^Homeb, 
Dante,  and  the  Britidi  THnsE. 
Distances  and  distinctions  which  are 
lost  to  weaker  and  remoter  optics  are 
seen  and  penetrated  by  your  more  fe^- 
voured  eye.  Beholding,  aa  you  do, 
Alps  on  Alps  rising  beyond  you,  even 
the  gratification  of  your  sd^lofve  caa« 
not  prevent  yon  from  contemniiu^  their 
voice,  who  would  extol  you  as  mivii^ 
already  reached  the  utmost  limit  <r 
ascension.  Nor  will  this  contempt  ftr 
their  fedish  judgment  be  lessened  by 
the  oonsdonsness,  which  I  bdieve  yon 
feel>  diat  your  progreaa  might  liave 
been  more  worthy  ol  thdr  admuwtioD, 
had  vou  not  dogged  your  march  with, 
needless  fetters,  ^and  UnCered  ] 
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ly  beneathr  difficalties,  wbicfa^  by  a 
bold  effort^  you  might  for  ever  liaTe 
•varcoine. 

lu  sfiie,  then,  of  the  shoutfl  of  yul- 
gar  apprebadmi,  yoa  fed,  my  Lord^  a 
aolitary  and  unrevealed  convictk»> 
that  you  haye  not  as  yet  done  any 
thing  which  can  give  you  a  permanent 
title  to  being  associated  with  the  demi- 
gods of  poetry.  This  conviction^  to  a 
apizit  so  haughty  as  yours,  must  be 
mttemess  and  wormwood.  To  others 
it  might  afibrd  no  trivial  conaolation 
to  know,  that  although,  since  poetry 
begpuD,  scarcely  one  i^e  has  passed 
which  did  not  suppose  itself  to  be  in 
possession  of  a  first-rate  poet,  the 
names  of  those  whose  daims  to  that 
diaracter  the  world  has  ratified,  may 
all  be  written  with  a  single  drop  en 
iBk.  But  you,  unless  you  be  a  greater 
hypocrite  than  even  I  suppose  you, 
bave  that  within  which  would  make 
you  prefer  totd  obscurity  to  any  &me 
that  fidls  short  of  the  most  splendid. 
B^  comparing  the  nature  of  your  own 
with  that  of  more  glorious  produo* 
tions,— above  all,  by  observing  the 
contrast  which  your  own  chuacter 
affiwds  to  that  of  greater  poets, — ^yoa 
may  perhaps  disoovar  somewhat,  Mth 
of  the  cause  of  your  fiulUres,  ancl  of 
the  probable  method  of  retrieving 
them.  The  comfdiment  which  I  pay 
to  your  genius,  in  supposing,  that, 
eren  under  any  diversity  of  drcum- 
stanoes,  you  inigfat  have  become  the 
rival  of  those  master-spirits  with  whom 
you  have  as  yet  been  so  unworthy  of 
comparison,  is  assuredly  a  great  one. 
Of  all  that  read  my  letter,  UMie  will 
understand  its  weight  so  well  as  you: 
none  will  so  readily  confess  that  it 
verges  upon  estrava^ce,  or  be  so  apt 
to  accuae  of  unconsdous  flattery  the 


admoDidier  that  has  bestowed  it. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  {for  firom  me 
to  you  audi  a  disquisition  would  be 
abanrd)  to  describe,  or  to  attempt  to 
deacribe,  to  your  Lordship,  wherdn 
yoor  piodttctions  and  your  spirit  ^Ser 
from  those  of  the  great  poets  that  have 
preeeded  yon.  I  am  not  of  the  opinion 
of  certain  modem  sophists,  whoafiTect 
to  try  ever^  thing  in  poetry  by  the 
mka  of  logic.  I /eel,  and  so  does  every 
man  of  common  understanding,  that 
if  you  were  bom  with  the  elements  of 
heroic  growth  within  you,  your  stature 
haa  been  stunted;  and  that,  when 
brought  into  contact  with  those  whom 


perhaps  you  might  have  cimikted,  yo« 
are  but  a  pigmy  among  a  band  of 
giants.    One  great  distinction,  how- 
ever, between  you  and  them,  aa  il 
relates  not  to  your  art  alone,  but  to 
the  interests  and  welfare  of  those  to 
whom  that  art  addresses  itsdf,  a  plain 
man,  who  makea  no  pretensions  to  the 
character  of  a  poet,  but  who  loves  and 
venerates  the  nature  of  whidi  he  ia 
partaker,  hcoes  he  may  notice  in  a  few 
words,    without  giving  just  offence 
dther  to  you  or  your  admirers.   Your 
predecessors,  in  one  word,  my  Lord, 
have  been  the  friendcH-you  are  the 
enemy  of  ]rour  spedea.     You  have 
tiansferred  into  the  higher  depart- 
ments of  poetry  (or  vou  have  at  least 
endeavoured  to  transfer)  that  spirit  of 
mockery,  misanthropy,  and  contempt, 
which  the  great  haras  of  dder  times 
left  to  preside  over  the  humbler  walk 
of  the  satirist  and  the  cynic.    The 
calm  respect  which  these  men  felt  for 
themsdves  inspired  them  with  sympa- 
thetic reverence  fi>r  thdr  brethren. 
They  perceived,   indeed,   the  finhle^ 
and  the  frailtiea  of  humanity,  and 
they  depicted,  at  least  as  wdl  as  you 
have  ever  dene,  the  madness  of  the 
senses  and  the  waywardness  of  the 
passions ;  but  they  todc  care  to  vindi- 
cate the  original  dienity  of  their  na- 
ture, and  oontrasted  their  representa- 
tions of  the  vice  and  weakness,  which 
they  observed  in  some,  with  the  more 
cheering  spectacle  of  die  strength  and 
the  virtue,  whose  sthrings  they  felt 
within  themselves,  and  .whose  work- 
ings  they   contemplated   in    others. 
Conscious  of  the  glmious  union  of 
intellectual  grandeur  and  moral  purity  * 
within,  they  pitied  the  enrors  of^ other 
men  ;  but  they  were  not  shaken  ftom 
their  reverence  fer  the  general  char-i 
aeter  of  man.    Instead  m  raving  with 
demoniacal    satis&ction    about    the 
worthlessness  of  our  motives  and  the 
nothingness  of  our  attainments,  they 
strove,  by  shewing  ua  what  we  might 
be  and  wnat  we  IumI  been,  to  make  ua 
what  we  should  be.    They  drew  the 
portraita  of  wrath,  jealousy,  and  hft* 
tred,  only  that  we  might  ^preciate 
more  justly  the  kindly  fedi^  which 
these  fierce  passions  expd  mm  the 
rightful   possesdon  of  our   bosoms. 
l^Dey  took  our  nature  as  it  is,  but  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  improving  it: 
they  sung  of  our  miseries  and  our 
tumults  in  noUe  strains. 
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With  solemn  feonches 
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andgwage 
tfaoiighta,  and 


Angunh,  and  doabt,  and  fear,  and  8onow» 
and  nun, 
inuotalarii 


Fxomi 


r  immortal  mindk*' 


"With  the  names  of  Spenser^  Shak- 
SFBAREj  Milton^  we  associate  the 
idea  of  our  nature  in  its  earthly  per- 
fections—of love^  pure^  tender,  and 
ethereal,^-of  intellect,  serene  and  con- 
templatives*--of  virtue,  unbending  and 
sublime.  As  the  Venus,  the  Apollo, 
and  the  Theseus,  are  to  our  bodies, 
the  memories  of  these  men  are  to  our 
minds,  the  symbols  and  the  standards 
of  beauty  and  of  power.  The  con- 
templation of  them  refines  and  enno- 
bles those  who  inherit  their  language. 
The  land  that  has  given  birth  to  such 
ministers  of  patriotism  and  of  virtue, 
fears  not  that  the  sacred  flame  should 
expire  upon  her  altars.  We  are  proud 
of  England  because  she  proauced 
them,  and  we  shrink  from  degrada- 
tion, lest  their  silent  manes  should 
reproach  us. 

Had  it  been  your  destinv  to  live  two 
oenturies  ago,  and  in  the  place  of  these 
illustrious  spirits,  to  form  the  national 
poetry  of  England,  how  miserably  dif- 
ferent had  been,  with  regard  to  you 
and  to  themselves,  the  feelings  of  jour 
countrymen  !  In  all  your  writmgs, 
how  uttle  is  there  whose  object  it 
is  to  make  us  reverence  virtue,  or 
love  our  country!  You  never  teach 
us  to  despise  earthly  suflMngs,  in 
thehopeof  eternal  happiness.  With 
respect  to  all  that  is  best  and  great- 
est in  the  nature  and  fate  of  man, 
you  preserve  not  merely  a  sorrowfVd, 
but  a  sullen  silence.  Your  poetry 
need  not  have  been  greatly  difier- 
6iit  from  what  it  is,  although  jou 
had  lived  and  died  in  the  midst 
of  a  generation  of  heartless,  vicious, 
and  imbelieving  demons.  With  you, 
heroism  is  lunacy,  philosophy  folly, 
virtue  a  cheat,  and  religion  a  bubble. 
Your  Man  is  a  stem,  cruel,  jealous^ 
revengefhl,  contemptuous,  hopeless, 
solitary  savage.  Your  Woman  is  a 
blind,  devoted,  heedless,  beautiful 
minister  and  victim  of  lust.  The  past 
is  a  vain  record,  and  the  present  a 
fleeting  theatre,  of  misery  and  mad- 
;iess':  the  fhture  one  blank  of  horrid 
darkness,  whereon  your  mind  floats 
and  fluctuates  in  a  cheerless  uncer- 
tainty, between  annihilatioB  and  de« 
spair. 


The  interest  which  you  have  found 
means  to  excite  for  tlie  dism^  crea- 
tions of  your  poetry,  is  proof  abundant 
of  the  vigour  of  your  genius,  but 
should  a^rd  small  consolation  to  your 
conscience-stricken  mind.  You  are  a 
skilfiil  swordsman ;  but  you  have  made 
use  of  poisoned  weapons,  and  the 
deadliness  of  your  wound  gives  no  ad- 
dition to  your  valour.  You  have  done 
what  greater  and  better  men  despised 
to  do.  You  have  brought  yourself 
down  to  the  level  of  that  part  of  our 
errine  and  corrupted  nature,  which  it 
was  tneir  pride  and  privilege  to  banish 
from  the  recollection  and  the  sympa- 
thy of  those  to  whom  they  spake.  In 
the  great  stru^le  between  the  good 
and  the  evil  pnnciple,  you  have  taken 
the  wrong  side,  and  you  enjoy  the 
worthless  popuhaity  of  a  daring  rebel. 
But  hope  not  that  the  calm  ludgment 
of  posterity  will  ratify  the  hasty  ho- 
nours whicli  you  have  extorted  from 
the  passions  of  your  contemporaries. 
Believe  me.  Men  are  not  upon  the 
whole  quite  so  unprincipled, — nor  Wo- 
men quite  so  foolish, — ^nor  Virtue  so 
useless, — ^nor  Religion  so  absurd, — nor 
Deception  so  lasting, — ^nor  Hyprocrisy 
so  triumphant,-— as  your  Lordship  has 
been  pleased  to  fancy.  A  day  of  ter- 
rible retribution  will  arrive,  and  Uie 
punishment  inflicted  may  not  impro- 
bably consist  of  things  the  most  un- 
welcome to  a  poet's  view — ^the  scom 
of  many,  and  the  neglect  of  alL  Even 
now,  among  the  serious  and  reflective 
part  of  the  Men  and  the  Women  d 
England,  your  poetry  is  read,  indeed, 
and  admired,  but  you  yourself  are 
never  talked  of  except  with  mingled 
emotions  of  anger  and  pity.  With 
what  pain  do  the  high  spirits  of  your 
virtuous  and  heroic  ancestors  contem- 
plate the  degradation  of  their  descend- 
ant. Alas!  that  the  genius  which 
might  have  ennobled  any  name,  should 
have  only  assisted  you  to  stamp  a  mote 
lasting  stain  upon  the  pure,  the  ge- 
nerous, the  patriotic,  the  English  name 
of  Byron. 

Any  other  poet  might  complain  with 
justice^  should  he  see  remarks  of  a 
personal  nature  mixed  up  with  a 
criticism  upon  his  writings.  You, 
my  Lord,  can  scarcely  flatter  yourself 
that  you  have  any  right  to  expect  such 
forb^irance.  If'^  the  scrutiny  of  the 
world  be  disagreeable  to  you,  either  in 
its  operation  or  in  its  efiects,  you  need 
blame  no  one  but  yourself    We  were 
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well  enou^  disposed  to  treat  you  with 
distant  respect,  but  you  have  courted 
and  demanded  our  gaze.  You  have 
bared  your  bosom  men  no  man  en- 
treated you ;  it  is  your  own  fault  if 
we  have  seen  there  not  the  scars  of 
honourable  wounds,  but  the  festering 
blackness  of  a  loathsome  disease.  You 
have  been  the  vainest  and  the  most 
^[otistical  of  poets.  You  have  made 
yourself  your  only  theme ;  shall  we 
not  dare  to  dissect  the  hero,  because, 
forsooth,  he  and  lus  poet  are  the  same? 
You  have  debased  your  nobility  by 
strutting  upon  the  stsge;  shall  we 
still  be  expected  to  talk  of  you  as  of  a 
private  and  unobtrusive  individ)ial? 
You  must  share  the  fate  of  your 
brethren,  and  abide  the  judgment  c^ 
the  spectators.  Having  assumed,  for 
our  amusement,  these  gaudy  trap- 
pings, you  must  not  hope  to  screen 
your  blunders  firom  our  castigation, 
by  a  sudden  and  prudish  retreat  into 
a  less  glittering  costume.  You  have 
made  your  election. — The  simile  which 
I  have  employed  may  appear  inept  to 
many ;  of  these,  I  well  know,  your 
Lordship  is  not  one. 

You  made  your  debut  in  the  ut- 
most digniQr  and  sadness  of  the  Co- 
thurnus. You  were  the  most  lugu- 
brious of  mortals ;  it  was  the  main 
smbition  of  your  vanity  to  attract  to 
your  matchless  sorrows  the  overflow- 
ing sympathies  of  the  world.  We 
gaye  you  credit  for  being  sincere  in 
your  afiliction.  We  looked  upon  you 
as  the  victim  of  more  than  human 
misery,  and  sympathized  with  the  ex- 
tnvaganoe  or  your  public  and  un- 
controllable lamentations.  It  is  true 
that  no  one  knew  whence  your  sorrow 
had  sprung,  but  we  were  generous  in 
our  compassion,  and  asked  few  ques- 
tions. In  time,  however,  we  have  be- 
come less  credulous  and  more  inquisi- 
tive ;  the  fiirce  was  so  often  renewed, 
that  we  became  weary  of  its  wonders ; 
we  have  come  to  suspect  at  last,  that 
whatever  sorrows  you  may  have,  they 
are  all  of  your  own  creating;  ana 
that,  whencesoever  they  may  be,  they 
are  at  least  neither  of  so  umform  nor 
of  so  miyestic  a  character  as  you  would 
fiun  have  had  us  to  suppose. 

There  was  indeed  something  not  a 
little  affecting  in  the  spectacle  of 
youth,  nobUity,  and  genius,  doomed 
to  a  perpetual  sighing  over  the  treach- 
ery m  earthly  hopes,  and  the  vanity  of 
earthly  enijoyments.     Admitting,  as 
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we  did  to  its  faXL  extent,  the  depth 
of  your  woes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  we 
were  lenient  critics  of  the  works  of 
such  a  peerless  sufferer.  We  rever- 
enced  your  mournful  muse ;  we  were 
wiUing  to  believe  that,  if  sudi  washar 
power  in  the  midst  of  tears,  a  bri^ter 
fortune  would  have  made  it  unrival- 
led and  irresistibla  The  forlomness 
of  your  bosom  gained  you  the  forbear- 
ance of  the  most  unrdenting  judses. 
£ver^  thing  was  pardoned  to  tne  dio- 
sen  victim  of  destiny.  We  rmrded 
you  as  the  very  masterpiece  and  sym- 
ool  of  affliction,  and  looked  up  to  you 
the  more  that  your  glory  had  Men 
withered— 

"  As  when  Heaven's  fira 
Had  seathed  the  fateA  oak»  or  mountain- 

pine. 
With  (BDged  top  his  stately  growth,  thoogli 

barC) 
Stands  on  the  bksted  heath.** 

Although,  however,  we  at  the  time 
believed  what  you  told  us,  and  opened 
aU  the  stores  of  our  pity  to  your  mov- 
ing tale,  we  have  not  lieeii  able  to  ab- 
stain, in  the  sequel,  tnm  considering 
somewhat  more  cahnly  the  items  of 
its  horror.  The  first  thing  whidi 
made  us  suflpect  that  we  lud  been 
played  upon,  was  the  vehemence  of  your 
outcries.  If  your  account  of  yourself 
were  a  true  one,  your  heart  was  brok- 
en. You  decked  yourself  in  the  sable 
trappings  of  a  Hamlet,  and,  like  him« 
you  weie  free  to  confess  that  ''  the 
earth  seemed  to  you  only  a  sterile 
promontory,  and  the  goodly  canopy  of 
hoven  a  foul  and  pestilent  congrega- 
tion of  vapours.  You  had  no  pleasure 
in  Man,  no !  nor,  for  all  our  smilii^^ 
in  Woman  neither."  You  stood  like 
another  Niobe,  a  cold  and  marble  sta- 
tue, firozen  by  despair  amidst  the  ruin 
of  your  hopes.  Had  your  sorrow  been 
so  deep,  my  Lord,  its  echoes  had  been 
lower.  The  dignified  sufferer  needs 
no  circle  of  listeners  to  fkn,  by  their 
responding  breath,  the  expiring  em- 
bers of  misery.  Poetry  was  bom 
within  you,  and  you  must  have  made 
it  the  companion  of  your  afflictions ; 
but  your  lyre,  like  that  of  the  bereav- 
ed hero  of  old,  woul4  have  uttered 
lonely  and  unobtrusive  notes,  had 
your  fingers,  like  his,  been  touched 
with  the  real  trembhngs  of  agony. 
A  truly  glorious  spirit,  sunk  in  sorrow 
such  ss  you  assumed,  might  haye  well 
deserved  the  silent  venefation  of  its 
more  lowly  and  more  happy  oontem- 
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pktors.  But  it  would  neidier  have 
oouited  their  notice  nor  enjoyed  their 
•ympathv.  Alone,  in  its  gigantic 
wretohecmess^  itwoald  have  scorned 
to  ky  its  troubles  open  to  the  gaze  of 
common  men.  Your  delicacy  was  less 
exquisite,  or  your  grief  was  less  sin- 
cere. You  howled  by  day  upon  the 
house-top;  you  caUed  upon  all  the 
world  to  admire  your  song  of  lament- 
ation, and  to  join  their  voices  in  its 
dokfol  chorus. 

Under  pretence  of  making  us  par- 
takers in  a  fictitious  or  exi^gerated 
grief,  vou  have  striyen  to  make  us 
aympatnize  with  all  the  sickly  whims 
and  phantasies  of  a  self-dissatisfied 
and  self-accusing  spirit  That  you 
were,  as  you  have  yourself  told  us,  a 
dissipated,  a  sceptical,  and  therefore,  for 
there  was  no  oiher  cause,  a  wretched 
man,  was  noreason  why  you  should  wish 
to  make  your  readers  aevoid  of  religion, 
virtue,  and  happiness.  You  had  no 
right  to  taint  the  pure  atmosphere  of 
the  English  mind  with  the  infectious 
phrenzies  of  the  fever  of  debauch. 
Your  misery  was  the  punishmest  of 
your  folly  and  your  widcedness ;  why 
did  you  come  to  rack  the  eyes  of  the 
wise,  the  good,  and  the  tranquil,  with 
the  loathsmne  spectacle  of  your  merit* 
cd  torments  ?  Could  genius,  a  thou- 
sand times  more  splendid  than  yours, 
entitle  the  poor,  giddy,  restless  victim 
of  remorse,  to  make  his  art  the  in- 
strument of  evil,-*to  abuse  the  gifts 
of  his  Ood,  by  rendering  them  the  en- 
gines of  conruption  and  ruin  amoiw 
nis  fellow-men  r  For  shame !  my  hoA, 
for  shame  upon  your  manhood !  If  you 
had  aeted  as  became  the  dignity,  either 
of  your  person  or  of  your  gemus,  you 
would  have  hidden  yoursdyf  firom  the 
public  gaze,  until  you  had  expiated,  in 
the  solitude  of  some  congenial  dungeon, 
the  sins  that  had  embittered  your  con- 
science, and  degraded  your  muse. 
You  had  oflfended  the  eternal  laws  of 
virtue,  and  yielded  up  your  self-con- 
demning soul  to  be  the  play-thing — ^the 
MfiOT  Mtfvy^m — of  doubt,  and  of  dai- 
sion.  But  although  you  felt  within 
yourself  the  hell  of  oonseienoe,  why 
should  you  have  assumed  at  once  the 
malevolence  of  a  demon  ?  Alas !  you 
have  not  even  attained  to  the  genero- 
sity of  "  the  superior  fiend."  While 
the  aliject  instnunents  of  his  rebellious 
rage  found  comfort  in  the  companion- 
ship of  many,  the  Satan  of  Milton  pre- 
served a  nobler  sentiment  in  the  nudst 


of  his  calamity.  He  scorned  the  vul- 
gar consolation,  and  would  have  wish- 
ed to  have  been  alone  in  his  su^ringsi, 
as  he  had  been  unequalled  in  hisfiudt. 
**  His  form  had  not  3r«t  lost 
All  hii  original  bnghtnev,  nor  appeued 
Lew  than  aichangel  mined.      *        * 

•  •         •         •         his  face 
Deep  scan  of  thunder  bad  entrenched,  and 

care 
Satonhisfiuleddieek.    •        •        « 

•  •        •     Cmd  his  eye,  but  cast 
Signs  of  lemone  and  paadon,  to  bdiold 
The  fflUows  of  his  erime,  the  fbUowere  father 
(Par  other  once  beheld  in  bUas),  condemned 
For  ever  now  to  have  their  lot  in  pain, 
MiUioos  of  ipirits  for  his  fitult  amerced 

Of  heaven,  and  (torn  etemalfplendoua  fluqg» 
For  his  revolt.  ** 

I  have  a  singular  pleasure,  I  know 
not  how,  in  quoting  to  your  Lordship 
the  lines  of  Milton.  You  cannot  lia- 
ten  to  their  high  and  melancholy  mu- 
sic, without  reflecting  with  repentant 
humiliation  on  your  own  perverted 
and  dishonoured  genius.  To  his  pure 
ear,  the  inspirations  of  the  muse  came 
placid  and  solemn,  with  awful  and 
m^estic  cadences.  She  ruffled  not, 
but  smoothed  and  cherished  the  wingji 
of  his  contemplation.  She  breathed 
the  cafan  of  a  holier  harmony  into  lug 
unspotted  bosom.  Beason  and  imagi^ 
nation  went  hand  in  hand  with  virtues 
He  never  forgot  that  his  poetry  was 
given  him,  only  to  be  the  ornament 
and  instrument  of  a  natriot  and  a  saint 
Beside  your  pillow  ttie  "  nightly  visi- 
tant" respires  the  contaminating  air  of 
its  polluti<m.  The  foul  exhSationa 
of  disorder  and  sensuality  poison  her 
virgin  breath,  and  dim  the  celestial 
lustre  of  her  eye.  In  despair  of  en- 
nobling you,  she  becomes  herself  de- 
graded, and  lends  her  vigour  to  be  the 
we^n  of  that  violence,  which,  had 
its  phrenzy  been  less  incurable,  her 
ministrations  might  have  soothed  and 
tempered.  Milton  is  to  you  as  his 
own  cherub  was  to  the  apostate. 
**  That  glory  then,  when  thou  no  more  wast 

^wd. 
Departed  from  thee.** 

Hii  very  name  is  to  your  unwilling 
ears  "  a  grave  rebuke ;  and  you  feel, 
when  you  reflect  upon  the  beauty  of 
his  purity,  as  the  revolted  demon  did 
in  "  the  place  inviolable." 

•<  Abashed  the  devil  stood. 
And  fdt  how  awful  goodnets  is,  and  saw 
Virtue  in  her  Own  sluipe  more  lovdy ;  taw, 

and  pined 
His  lost:  but  chiefly  to  find  hen  obssivsi 
His  hiBlR  nribly  in^iM^*' 
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I  give  you  credit  for  a  real  uuniish^ 
when  you  turn  from  the  oontemmation 
of  this  happy  spirit^  to  that  of  your 
own  "  £idea  splendour  wsn." 

Visible,  howeTcr,  as  was  your  apoa- 
taey,  and  mean  your  vengeance,  there 
was  still  something  about  you  to  cre- 
ate respect,  even  in  those  who  compre- 
hendea  the  best  your  vices  and  your 
errors.  If  you  were  an  immonral  and 
an  undiristian,  you  were  at  least  a 
serious,  poet  Your  pictures  of  depra- 
vity were  sketched  with  such  a  sombre 
magnificence,  that  the  eye  of  vulgv 
ob6erva!B  oovdd  gain  little  nom  survey- 
iDf  their  lineaments.  The  harp  of  toe 
mighty  was  still  in  your  hanos ;  and 
when  you  dashed  your  fingers  over  its 
loosened  strings,  &ded  as  was  the  har- 
nxmy,  and  harsh  the  execution,  the 
notes  were  still  made  for  their  listens- 
IE^  who  had  loved  the  solemn  music 
of  the  departed. 

The  last  lingering  talisman  which 
secured  to  you  the  pity,  and  almost 
the  pardon,  even  of  those  that  abhor- 
red your  guilt, — ^with  the  giddiness  of 
a  lunatic,  or  the  resolution  of  a  suicide, 
— ^you  have  tossed  away.  You  have 
lost  the  moumM  and  melancholy 
harp  which  lent  a  protecting  charm 
even  to  the  accaits  of  poUution ; 
and  bought,  in  its  stead,  a  gaudy 
viid,  fit  for  the  fingers  of  eunuchs,  and 
the  ears  of  courtezans.  You  have 
parted 

**  With  iHiatpenniniveslBiv,ancethat  hJk, 
WmH^ " 


You  have  flung  off  the  last  remains  of 
die  *'  r^pal  port ;"  you  are  no  longer  one 
of  "  the  great  seraphic  lords,"  that  sat 
even  in  Pandemomum,  "  in  their  own 
dimenaions  like  themselves."  *  You 
have  grown  weary  of  your  fidlen  gran- 
deur, and  dwarfed  your  stature,  that 
you  might  gain  easier  access,  and  work 
paltrier  mischief.  You  may  resume, 
if  you  will,  your  giant-height,  but  we 
shall  not  fiul  to  recognise,  in  spite  of 
all  your  elevation,  the  swdlen  features 
of  toe  same  pigmy  imp  whom  we  have 
onee  leamed-*-a  lasting  lesson — ^not  to 
abhor  merely,  and  execrate,  but  to 
desvue.  You  may  wish,  as  heretofiure, 
to  naunt  our  imaginations  in  the  sha- 
dowy semblance,  of  Harold,  Conrad, 
Lara,  or  Manfired:  you  may  retain 
their  vice,  and  dieir  unbelief,  and  their 
restlessness ;  but  you  have  parted  ir- 
retrievably with  the  m^'esty  of  their 
despair.  We  see  you  in  a  shape  less 
sentimental  and  mysterious.  We  look 
Vol.  III. 


bdow  the  disguise  which  has  once  been 
lifted,  and  daim  acquaintance,  not 
with  the  sadneaa  of  the  princely 
masque,  but  with  the  scoffing  and  sar- 
donic merriment  of  the  iU-dis6emblisfl[ 
reveller  beneath  it  In  evil  hour  did 
you  step  fipom  your  vantage-ground, 
and  teach  us  that  Harold,  Byron,  and 
the  Count  of  Beppo  are  the  same. 

I  remain. 

My  Lord, 

with  much  pity,  and  not 
entirely  without  hope. 
Your  Lordship's 
most  obedient, 
most  humble  servant, 

PaSSBYTER  AnGLICANUS. 


KOTICXS  or  THE  ACTEO  SEAMA  IM 
LONDON. 

No  VI. 

We  have  flee^  Mr  EUiston  in  the 
Duke  Aranza,  and  in  Archer.  We 
were  so  much  accustomed  to  receive 
unmixed  pleasure  from  this  gentl&« 
man's  actinc,  before  we  were  either 
capable  or  doirous  of  judging  of  its 
merits,  that  we  are  ^uite  unable  to 
think  or  even  talk  cntically  about  it 
now.  But  we  may  yet  be  permitted 
to  say  that  his  retmn  is  truly  ddi^^t* 
fol  to  us.  It  gives  us  back  an  image 
of  the  very  spring-time  of  our  {day- 
:  a  time  wat  we  thought  no* 
could  have  rest(Hred  even  the  re« 
semblance  of.  It  is,  indeed,  only  an 
image.  A  dim  one,-^like  that  of  a 
beautiful  woman  seen  in  a  minor 
covered  with  gauae;  or  a  starry  sky 
reflected  in  a  lake  over  which  a  breeze 
is  passing-^wav^nng  and  indistinct^ 
but  still  lovely.— Criticism  is  a  md 
thing  enoi^  m  its  way — but  one  hour 
qS  that  time  was  worth  a  whole  eter« 
nity  of  it.  Then,  what  did  we  care 
liow  the  magasines  or.  newspapera 
thought  or  spoke  of  the  kst  new  play? 
What  was  it  to  ua  whether  it  was  a 
good  or  a  bad  one?  We  neither  knew 
or  desired  to  know  any  thing  about 
the  matter.  It  wot  a  iHay<— and  that 
was  enough  for  us.  It  made  us  hap- 
py—and what  could  we  wish  &r 
more  ?  Oh !  '^  l£ither  jfor  tragedy, 
comedy,  history,  pastoral^  &c."-— > 
''  Scene  undividable  or  poem  unlimit- 
ed,"—Mar  was  your  only  time!  LiUo 
waa  not  ''  too  heavy,"  nor  O.'Keeft 
''  too  light." 
We  have  learned  better  since  then  ; 
9  T 
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and  «M  heartily  wonj  for  it.  We 
Ittve  pryed  into  the  aroana  of  nature 
and  of  arty  and  paid  dearly  for  our 
eorioaity.  Wehaveacqiurea  jnataidll 
enough  to  take  the  Kaleidoioope  to 
peoesy  and  find  that  ita  beantifta  and 
arer-Tarying  ibrma  are  oompoaed  of 
nothing  but  beads  and  bita  ca  broken 
fflasa.  But  why  should  we  oomplain  ? 
In  leaming  to  take  the  machine  to 
pieces^  we  have  alio  learned  to  put  it 
Iqgether  again :  so  that  the  delight  we 
xaceiye  in  looking  through  it  is  only 
changed  in  its  kind^ — not  destroyed. 
That  which  was  a  restless  and  ever- 
changing  admiraticm^  has  become  a 
quiet  and  permanent  love.  Then, 
we  gloried  in  the  skies  and  the  trees 
and  the  flowers^  because  we  felt  that 
the  presence  of  them  made  us  hap- 
py: now,  if  we  glory  in  them  less 
we  love  them  more--^or  we  know  that 
at  least  they  ought  to  make  us  happy ; 
and  that  if  they  do  not,  it  ia  not  their 
fkult  but  ours. 

But  the  meraory  of  what  has  been 
ia  enticing  ua  to  fiM^et  what  t>— the 
play-house;,  Mr  EUiston,  and  every 
thing  else.  And  this  is  not  aa  it 
shoaid  be— to  in  ''  this  visible,  diur- 
nal, ^ere/'-- this  real  world  in  whieh 
we  li^j-^there  are  few  better  placea 
tiian  8  play-housa.  For  our  own 
parts,  we  Inow  of  none^ — except  an 
open  common,  and  an  endoaed  gar- 
den. Why  these  are  better  thui  a 
pky-houae,  or  any  other  place,  we 
cannot  stop  to  teU.  And  if  we  could, 
it  would  be  fruitlflsa  to  attempt  to 
make  those  understand  w4iat  we  mean, 
who  do  not  already  feel  it 

We  aaid  in  our  last,  that  the  ab- 
sence of  Mr  Elliaton  had  deprived  the 
theatre  of  that  delightfiil  dass  of  eha^ 
raeters  wIMi  he  atone  wsa  capable  of 
i«p»e8«iting»  Btttperhapa  wedidnot 
actribate  the  neaiect  of  them  to  the 
rk^  canae.  The  eharaaters  them- 
uehm  have  become  obaolete,  because 
tUr  prototypes  are  no  longer  to  be 
fbund  in  real  life:  And  with  all  their 
ohsims  the^  are  not  of  a  kind  to  main- 
tam  their  influence  over  ua  for  any 
hvigth  of  timev  when  we  know  that 
diey  aW'  nonentitiea*  There  was  no- 
thing essentially  natural  in  them. 
They  weia  not  auffietetly  founded  on 
the  pemiaMnt,  to  be  aUowed  to  rank 
aa  iictmrte*,  They  aAscted  ua  aa  an 
anioentic  bust  or  portrsit  does,— be» 
cause  they  were  capiee  of  nature ;  not 
aa  the  Apollo  doea,— precisely  because 
it  ia  not  a  oopy^  but  an  imitatioii. 
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They  aroae  oat  of  a  certain  state  of 
society,  and  have  decayed  with  the 
decay  of  that  state. 

In  fact,  the  beau  ideal  of  a  man  of 
foshion  is  extinct  among  us,  as  well 
on  the  stage  as  in  the  drawing-room. 
Those  deugfatAd  creatures,  the  % 
Harry  Wildaira,  Young  Mirabels,  &c 
are  supeneded  by  sw  neckcloths, 
tight  pantaloons,  and  the  milling  out. 
The  former  must  have  been  very  nii»- 
chievona  people.  Thev  seemed  *' fram- 
ed to  make  women  fslse,"  so  that  the 
diange  is  pcrhana  for  the  better-Hin- 
less  we  admit  tne  maxim,  that  it  ia 
better  to  do  misdiief  than  to  do  no- 
thins;.  Indeed  our  modem  Mirabels 
are  ue  moat  harmlesa  if  not  the  most 
innocent  creaturee  in  the  world.  They 
would  not  injure  a  lady's  honour  if 
they  could,  if  it  required  any  trouble; 
—•and  they  could  not  if  they  would, 
if  it  required  any  wit.  Then  as  for 
love,— -thevery  name  as  wellaa  the  thing 
is  prescribed  among  thetn'— from  the 
court  to  thedty^frcnn  White's  to  the 
Stock  Exdiange.  Damages  have  taken 
the  place  of  duels — horses  of  mistressea 
— and  boxing  of  intrigue.  Or  if  they 
do  %bt  now  and  then,  it  is  not  to  de- 
fend a  woman's  honour, — for  they 
would  scorn  to  own  a  woman  who  had 
any ;  or  to  prove  that  they  nosseas  it 
theinselves :  out  merdy  to  8ix>w  that 
they  have  nerves  and  impudence  e- 
nough  to  do  without  it. — Tnen  if  thqr 
drink,  it  ia  not  to  get  wit  or  qihits, 
but  to  get  drunk.  Even  Burgundy— 
*'  dear,  ddightfril  Burgundy!"  can 
do  nothing  for  them— 4br  their  stom- 
acha  are  as  hard  as  their  fruxs :  or  if 
it  makes  any  change  at  all  in  them  it 
is  that  it  finds  them  fools  and  leaves 
them  beasts. 

In  short,  a  modem  rake  is  a  peifoet 
neoation  of  all  possible  qualitiea,  good, 
bad,  or  indififerent.  He  haa  no  know- 
led^,  no  foncy,  no  wit,  no  imagine^ 
tion,  no  passions— he  has  no  love  and 
no  hate— no  pride,  no  vanity,  no  am- 
bition—-no  hopes,  no  foara— no  taste, 
noibdinff,  no  manners,  '<  no  nothing." 
-*-Yes— %e  hoe  a  body,<9P«s  every  mo- 
dest woman  who  is  d>liged  to  pass 
along  Bond  Street  at  a  certain  hour 
can  testify,  when  three  of  the  spedea, 
linked  together,  dioulder  her  off  the 
pavement  A  body  which,  to  make  it 
complete,  is  endowed  with  the  head 
of  a  pin,  the  stomach  of  an  oatricfa, 
and  tne  nervea  of  a  brick  wall. 

We  hope  that  now  Mr  Elliston  haa 
returned  to  the  theatre,  he  willranain 
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ihcre.  For  ihew  nameless  nea-enti- 
tiet  luiw  hithertDbeen  oottilned  to  the 
lobbiesy  the  park,  and  the  fiuiiionable 
streets;  and  they  do  no  hann  there^ 
CToept  to  Ueck  up  the  way.  But  if 
their  entertaining  and  briHiant  pred&* 
cesBon  should  be  banished  fhwn  the 
staf^a  for  want  of  an  actor  with  grace 
and  spirit  enough  to  rcpwacnl  tnem^ 
who  knows  if  the  easiness  of  the  task 
may  not  tempt  oor  modem  play-mak- 
ers to  roklaoe  them  bv  these  sona  of 
the  "  ni4;hty  mother^— these  mock 
diamoiids  set  in  lead--4he8e  mnltipli- 
cation  tables  of  nodiittg.  Sndianez- 
Inhition,  if  it  were  true  to  nature^ 
wonM  be  dolier  than  the  New  Series 
of  WEL  Old  Magarine^-Kvr  a  debate  on 
the  cem«biH9-«or  a  chanter  of  the  sta* 
totoa  at  lai^e,  pat  into  olank  Terse. 

We  most  now  take  leave  of  our 
readcra tin  the  next seaaott.  Weho|ie 
a  raonlh'a  unoeaaing  fine  weather  will 
aeoouot  finr  and  esciiae  oor  meagre 
Notioea  of  the  Acted  Drama  in  Lon- 
don, in  tliis  and  the  last  Number.  The 
son  faas»  of  late  years,  been  ao  rare  a 
viaitanty  and  is  dways  so  welcome  a 
one  to  v»,  diat  we  could  not  persuade 
ovaelTea  to  pay  him  so  ill  a  compli- 
ment as  to  leave  his  presence  even 
ftr  that  of  gB»-Ugltte  and  gay  ftoes; 
though  by  the  way,  these  utter  do 
not  now  greet  na  at  the  theatrea  so 
ftnqnenliy  aa  we  conld  widu  Old 
Dmry  in  p8rticnlar,-*-who  waa  once  a 
ikvaarUe  with  ua^^-aeems  to  be  setting 
into  her  dotage,  and  baa  lately  not 
been  able  ^  to  see  company."  She  is 
beoomtng  progressively  worse  and 
worse,  imdef  the  hands  of  the  amateur 
practitioners  who  have  undertaken  to 
preacribe  for  her  during  her  last  at- 
tadL  And  no  wonder^-^br  they  do 
not  trnderstand  her  case.  It  liea  in  a 
nut-shell.  Her  diaordw  consists  in  a 
nudrformation  of  parts.  The  body  is 
too  large  for  the  limbs  to  support. 
And,  to  utter  an  ungracious  trutn,  the 
sooner  die  and  her  unweildy  neighbour 
in  Covent  Garden  *' depart  this  life," 
the  better.  For  this  latter  is  afflicted 
in  the  sameway;  and  though  a  more 
vigorous  constitution,  and  more  judi- 
ctouB  treatment,  have  enabled  her  to 
bear  up  against  the  diseaae  with  less 
apparent  h^ury  to  her  general  health, 
yet  ahe  must  aink  under  it  at  last. 
We  hope  it  is  not  inhuman  to  wish, 
aa  we  heartily  do,  tibat  diey  were  both 
out  of  their  misery.  We  nus^t  then 
have  a  chance  of  seeing  a  healthy  and 


well-fonned  youth  spring  up,  tooccu* 
py  the  places  whidi  they  oo  but  en« 
cumber.  A.  Z. 


HI8T0BT  OF  T>%  BB£W8TBa  6  KALBIS- 
08C0PE,  WITH  RBHABKS  ON  ITS 
SUPPOSED  BESEMBLANCK  TO  OTH- 
EB  COMBINATIONS  OF  PLAIN  MIR- 
B0R8. 

Aa  this  instrument  baa  excited  neat  at- 
tention, both  in  this  country  and  on  the 
Continent,  we  have  no  doubt  diat  our 
readeva  will  take  some  interest  di  the 
history  of  the  xnveistion.    In  die  year 

1814,  when  Dr  Brewster  was  engaged 
in  experiments  on  the  polarisation  o£ 
lia^  by  successive  reflections  between 
jMates  ofglass,  which  were  published 
m  the  Philosophical  Transactiona  for 

1815,  and  honoured  by  the  Royal  So^ 
dety  of  London  with  the  Copley 
Medal,  the  reflectors  were  in  some 
caaea  inclined  to  each  otber,  and  he 
had  oecasioB  to  remark  the  droidar 
airangement  of  the  images  of  a  candle 
round  a  centre,  or  the  muitiplicatioir 
of  the  sectors  formed  by  the  extremi* 
ties  of  the  glass  pbtea*  In  repeating, 
at  a  subsequent  period,  the  expen- 
menta  of  M.  BSot  on  the  action  of 
fluida  upon  Iig^t,  Dr  B.  pkoed  the 
fluids  in  a  trough  formed  by  two> 
phites  of  glass  cemented  togetherat  an 
ang^  The  eye  being  neoessarily^ 
placed  at  one  end,  aome  of  die  cement 
which  had  been  pressed  through  be* 
tween  the  plates  mpeared  to  be  ar« 
ranged  into  a  restaim  figure.  The 
symmetry  of  thia  ngure  being  very  re« 
markable,  Dr  B.  set  himself  to  inves« 
tigate  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon^ 
and  in  doin^  ihis  he  discovered  the 
leading  principlea  of  the  Ealeidoeoope. 
He  found  that,  in  order  to  prodnoe 
perfoctly  bteutilhl  and  aymmetrical 
nmns,  three  conditiona  were  necessary. 

I.  That  the  reflectors  diould  be 
placed  at  an  angle,  whieh  was  an  fve» 
or  an  odStf  aliquot  part  of  a  drck,  when^ 
Ae  olgect  was  regular,  and  whoEy 
included  in  the  apoture ;  or  die  e»a» 
aliquot  part  of  a  aide  when  the  object 
waa  irregular. 

%  l!%at  out  of  an  iniflnite  number 
of  positions  for  the  object  both  within 
and  without  the  reflectors,  there  was 
oafy  one^  position  where  perfect  sym« 
metry  could  be  obtained,  nionely,  by 
placing  the  object  in  oonttiet  witti  tlm 
ends  of  the  reflecton. 
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3.  That  oat  of  an  infinite  number  of 
positions  fm*  the  eye,  there  was  on!^ 
one  where  the  symmetry  was  perfect^ 
namely,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  an- 
gular point,  so  that  the  circular  field 
could  be  distinctly  seen;  and  that 
this  point  was  the  onlif  one  out  of  an 
infinite  number  at  wHich  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  light  of  the  circular  field 
was  a  maximum. 

Upon  these  principles  Dr  B.  con- 
structed an  instrument,  in  which  he 
fixed  permanent fi/  across  the  ends  of 
reflectors,  pieces  of  coloured  glass,  and 
other  irregular  objects,  and  he  shewed 
the  instrument  in  this  state  to  some 
Members  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  were  much  struck  with 
tiie  b^uty  of  its  effects.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  forms  were  nearly  per- 
manent, and  a  slight  variation  was  pro- 
duced by  varying  the  position  of  the 
.  instrument,  with  respect  to  the  light. 
The  ereat  step,  however,  towards  the 
oompktion  of  the  instrument  remain- 
ed yet  to  be  made,  and  it  was  not  till 
some  time  afterwards  that  the  idea  oc- 
curred to  Dr  B.  of  giving  motion  to  ob^ 
jects,  suck  as  pieces  of  coloured  glass, 
^c.  which  were  either  ^fixed  or  placed 
ioosefy  in  a  cell  at  the  end  of  the  instru- 
ment. When  this  idea  was  carried 
into  execution,  the  kaleidoscope,  in  its 
simple  form,  was  completed. 

In  this  state,  however,  the  kaleidos- 
cope  could  not  be  considered  as  a  gen- 
eral philosophical  instrument  of  uni- 
versd  application;  for  it  was  incapable 
of  producing  beautifVil  forms  unless 
the  object  was  nearly  in  perfect  con- 
tact with  the  end  of  the  reflectors. 

The  next,  and  by  fiur  the  most  im- 
portant step  of  the  invention,  was 
therefore  to  remove  this  limitation  by 
employing  a  draw  tube  and  lens,  by 
means  of  which  beautifiil  forms  could 
be  created  from  objects  of  all  sizes,  and 
at  all  distances  from  the  observer.  In 
this  wav  the  power  of  the  kaleidoscope 
was  inoefinitely  extended,  and  every 
olrject  in  nature  oould  be  introduoea 
into  the  picture,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  these  objects  had  been  reduced  in 
size,  and  actually  placed  at  the  end  of 
the  reflectors. 

When  the  instrument  was  brought 
to  this  state  of  perfection,  Dr  Brew- 
ster was  urged  by  his  firiends  to  secure 
the  exclusive  property^  of  it  by  a  pa- 
tent, and  he  accordingly  took  out  a 
patient  fbr  "a  New  Optical  Instru- 
ment fiir  creating  and  exhibiting  beau- 
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tif\il  fbrms."  In  the  specification  of 
his  patent  he  describes  the  kaleidoscope 
in  two  different  forms.  Tlie  first  con- 
sists of  two  refiectinff  planes,  put  to- 
gether according  to  3ie  principles  aU 
ready  described,  and  placed  in  a  tube, 
with  an  eye*hole  in  the  particular 
position  which  gives  symmetry  and  ft 
maximum  uniformity  or  light,  and  with 
objects  such  as  coloured  glass,  placed 
in  the  position  of  symmetry,  and  put  im 
motion  either  by  a  rotatory  movement , 
or  by  their  own  gravity,  or  by  both 
combined.  The  second  form  of  ihe 
instrument,  described  in  the  spedfica* 
tion,  is,  when  the  tube  containing  the 
refiectors  is  placed  in  a  second  tube, 
at  the  end  of  which  is  a  convex  lens 
which  introduces  into  the  picture  ob- 
jects of  all  magnitudes,  and  at  evenr 
distance,  as  has  been  already  described. 

After  the  patent  was  signed,  and  the 
instruments  in  a  state  of  fbrwardness, 
the  gentleman  who  was  employed  to 
manufacture  them  under  the  patent^ 
carried  a  kaleidoscope  to  shew  to  the 
principal  London  Optician,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  orders  fhmi  them. 
These  gentlemen  naturally  made  one 
for  their  own  use,  and  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  their  fHends;  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  instrument  being  dius  made 
public,  the  tinmen  and  ^aziers  began 
to  manufacture  the  detached  parts  of 
it,  in  order  to  evade  the  patent;  idule 
others  manufkctured  and  sold  the  in- 
strument complete,  without  being  »- 
ware  that  the  exclusive  property  of  it 
had  been  secured  \pf  a  patent. 

In  this  way  the  invasion  of  the  pa- 
tent right  became  general  among  mt 
class  of  individuals  against  whom  the 
law  is  seldom  enforced  but  in  its  ter- 
rors. Some  workmen  of  a  higher  class 
were  encouraged  to  piracy  by  this  uni- 
versal opposition  to  the  patent;  but 
none  of  the  respectable  London  opti- 
cians would  yidd  to  the  clamours  of 
their  customers,  to  encroach  upon  the 
rights  of  an  inventor,  to  wh(»n  they 
were  at  least  indebted  fbr  a  new  and  m 
lucrative  article  of  trade. 

In  order  to  justify  these  piratical 
proceedii^,  it  became  necessary  to 
seardi  fbr  some  combinations  of  plain 
mirrors,  which  might  be  supposed 
to  have  isl  resemUance  to  Dr  Brew- 
ster's instrument ;  and  it  would  have 
been  strange  indeed,  if  some  theorem 
or  experiment  had  not  been  diaoov- 
ered,  which  could  have  been  used  to 
impose  upon  the  great  crowd  who  are 
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entirely  isnorant  of  the  principles  and 
eonstractwn  of  optical  instnunenta. 
There  never  was  a  popular  invention, 
which  the  kibonra  of  envious  individ- 
uals did  not  attempt  to  trace  to  some 
remote  period;  and  in  the  present 
case,  80  many  persons  had  hazarded 
their  fortunes  and  their  characters, 
that  it  became  neoesBarr  to  lay  hold  d 
something  whidi  ooula  be  construed 
into  an  anticipation  of  the  kaleido- 

The  first  supposed  anticipation  of  the 
kaleidosoope  was  found  in  Prop.  XIII. 
and  XIV.  of  Professor  Wood's  Optics, 
where  that  learned  author  gives  a  ma>- 
thematical  investigation  of  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  images  formed 
by  tworefiectors,eitherinclined  or  paral- 
lel to  each  other.  These  theorems  assiffn 
no  position  eiUier  to  the  e^e  or  to  the 
object,  and  do  not  even  include  the 
principle  of  inversion,  which  isabeo- 
Ktely  necessary  to  the  production  of 
symmetrical  forms.  The  theorems  in- 
deedare  true,  whatever  be  the  position  of 
theoljectoroftheeye.  In  order  to  put 
this  matter  to  rest,  Dr  Brewster  wrote 
a  letter  to  Professor  Wood,  requesting 
him  to  saj  if  he  had  any  idea  of  the 
eflfecto  of  the  kaleidoscope  when  he 
wrote  these  propositions.  To  this 
letter  Dr  B.  received  the  following 
handsome  and  satis&ctory  answer : 

"  St  J(^Mt,  May  \9th,  1818. 
'^  Sir, — The  propositions  I  have 
given  relating  to  the  number  of  images 
Ssrmed  by  jdane  reflectors  inclined  to 
each  otha:,  contain  merely  the  mathe- 
matical calculation  of  their  number 
and  arrangement.  Tlie  effects  pro* 
duced  by  the  kaleidoscope  were  never 
in  my  coniemjMum,  My  attention 
has  for  some  years  been  turned  to 
other  subjects,  and  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  time  to  read  your  Optical 
Treatise,  which  I  am  sure  would  give 
me  great  pleasure.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
obedient  humble  servant, 

"  J.  Wood." 

The  next  supposed  anticipation  of 
the  kaleidoscope  was  an  instrument 
TOopoeed  by  Mr  Bradley  in  1717. 
Tbis  instrument  consists  of  two  large 
pieces  of  silvered  lookinff-glass,  five 
inches  wide  and/our  inchesMgh,}omtx^ 
together  with  hinges,  and  opening  like 
a  bode.  These  plates  being  set  upon 
a  geometrical  drawing,  and  the  eye 
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beinff  placed  in  fhmt  of  the  mirrors, 
the  unes  of  the  drawing  were  seen 
multiplied  by  repeated  reflections. 
This  instrument  was  described  long 
before  by  Kircher,  and  did  not  receive 
a  single  improvement  from  the  hands 
of  Bradley.  It  has  been  often  made 
by  the  opticians,  and  was  principally 
used  for  multiidying  the  human  face, 
when  placed  between  the  minora ;  but 
no  person  ever  thou^t  of  applving  it 
to  any  purpose  of  utility,  or  of  using 
it  as  an  instrument  of  rational  amuse- 
ment, by  the  creation  of  beautifiil 
forms.  From  the  very  construction  of 
the  instrument,  indeed,  it  is  quite  in- 

lar  e£fect8  exhibited  by  Uie  kalodiH 
scope.  It  gives,  indeed,  a  series  of 
reflected  images  arranged  round  a 
centre ;  but  so  does  a  pair  of  looking<6 
glaases  placed  angularly  in  an  apart- 
ment, and  so  do  the  pieces  of  mirror 
glass  with  which  jewellers  multiply 
Uie  wares  exhibited  at  their  windows. 
It  might  therefore  be  as  gravely 
maintained  that  any  of  these  com* 
binations  of  mirrors  was  a  kaleido- 
scope, as  that  Bradley's  pair  of  plates 
was  an  anticipation  of  that  instrument. 
As  the  similari^  between  the  two  has 
been  maintained  by  ignorant  and  inte- 
rested individuals,  we  shall  be  at  some 
pains  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  di£* 
ferences  between  these  two  instru- 
ments; and  we  shall  do  this,  first, 
upon  the  supposition  that  the  two  in- 
struments are  applied  to  geometric 
lines  upon  paper. 


1.  In  Bradley's 
instrument,  the 
length  is  less  than 
the  breadth  of  the 
plates. 

2.  Bradley's  in- 
strument cannot 
be  used  with  a 
tube. 

3.  In  Bradley's 
instrument,  firom 
the  erroneous  po- 
sition of  the  eye, 
there  is  a  great  in- 
equality of  light 
in  the  secton,  and 
the  last  secton  are 
scarcely  visible. 

4.  In  Bradley's 
instrument,  the 
figure  consists  of 


1.  In  the  kalei* 
doscope,the  length 
of  the  plates  must 
be  four,  or  five,  or 
six  times  their 
breadth. 

2.  The  kaleido- 
scope cannot  be 
used  without  a 
tube. 

3.  In  the  kalei- 
doscope, the  eye  is 
placed  so  that  the 
uniformity  of  li^t 
is  a  maximum,  and 
the  last  secton  are 
distinctly  visible. 


4.  In  the  kalei- 
dosoope, all  the 
secton  are  equaL 
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ififfevy  tfBt  Bmoiier's  KalMueape. 
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■doom* 
aequeatly  unequal 


S.  InBradkv's 
instnunenty  tne 
unequal  aecton  (2b 
noi  tmite,  faoit  are 
all  separated  ftom 
one  another  by  a 
spaee  equal  to  the 
thickneas  of  the 


and  oompoae  a 
peiftict  circle^  and 
thepictitieiaper* 
fbctiy  aynunetii- 
caL 

5.  Indiekakt. 
doacope,  the  equal 
sectors  all  unite 
intoa  eoropleteanid 
perfectly  aymme« 
trical  figure. 


minor  _ 

6.  In  Bradk/a  6.  In  thehalei- 
inatrument^  the  doacope,  dbe  se* 
iffii^^  reflected  oondaryxcfiBctioiia 
fipon  the  first  aor-  are  entirely  i»« 
fiuxintvferewith  moved,  and  theie- 
thoae  reflected  fore  no  oonfnaion 
fiNNn  the  seoond,    takes  place. 

and  praduee  a 
confbaion  and  o- 
▼erlapping  of  im- 
ages entuely  in- 
oonsistent  with 
symmetry* 

7.  In  Bxadlev'a  T.  In  the  kalen 
instrament,  tne  doecope,  theeyeia 
defectainthejunc-  plaoeusothattiieee 
tion  of  the  pUtea  defects  of  jun<s 
aie  aU  rendered  tion  am  inTiable. 
visible  by  the  er- 
roneouapoaition  of 

the  eye. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  in  Ihia 
•ompariaen  the  two  instruments  are 
supposed  to  be  applied  to  geometHe 
Unet  upon  paper,  and  that  this  was 
the  onh  furptue  to  which  Bradley  ever 
thought  of  applying  hia  mirrors ;  yet 
the  kaleidoBoape  is  in  every  respect  a 
superior  instmrnent,  even  fat  Aat 
inKrior  purpose,  and  sives  true  sym- 
metrical forms,  which  the  other  instru- 
ment is  incapable  of  doing. 

In  the  comparison  wmch  has  now 
been  made,  we  ha^e  degraded  the 
kaleidoscope,  by  contrasting  its  eflfects 
with  those  wbico  Bradley's  instrument 
is  capaUe  of  producuig»  for  these  ef- 
ifects  sre  not  worth  the  looking  at. 
When  we  attempt  to  employ  Bramey's 
instrument  to  produce  the  eroots  which 
have  been  so  much  admired  in  the  ka- 
leidoeeope,  n^poely,  to  produce  beauti- 
fol  forms  firom  tram^Mrent  or  opaque 
ooloured  objects  contained  in  a  cell,  uid 
at  the  end  of  the  refledoia,  it  fails 
so  entirely,  that  no  perscm  has  snc- 
oeeded  in  the  attempt.  It  is  indeed 
quite  impossible  (o  fnroduce  by  it  the 


beantifblandsymroetrioBl  ftrms  wfaidi 
the  kaleidoscope  dispkys.  Had  thiB 
been  possible,  Dr  &ewster's  patent 
niight  have  been  invaded  with  impa» 
nity  by  every  person  who  chose  to 
manufacture  Bradl^'s  instrument; 
but  ibis  was  never  tried*,  and  fi>r  the 
best  of  all  reaaons,  because  nobody 
would  have  purchaaed  it 

We  trust  tnat  no  person,  who  wiahea 
to  ludge  of  this  subject  with  candour^ 
will  form  an  opinion  without  having 
actually  Men  and  need  the  instrument 
proposed  by  Bradley.  Let  any  peraon 
take  Bradley's  phto,  and,  having  est 
them  at  an  angle  of  30°  or  S2^^  ^aoc 
them  upon  a  ciSi  oontaining  fiRagmcntt 
of  coloured  gkaa,  he  will  in&lliUy  find 
that  he  cannot  produce  a  picture  of 
any  aymmetry  or  beauty.  The  dis- 
union of  the  sectors,  the  darkneas  of 
the  laat  reflections,  and  the  enormona 
deviation  ftom  symmetry,  towards  the 
centre  of  the  figure,  will  convince  him^ 
if  he  required  conviction,  that  the  in* 
strument  is  oitirely  useless  as  a  kalei* 
doaoope.  To  those,  however,  who  are 
not  capable,  either  for  want  of  know* 
ledge,  or  want  of  time,  to  make  audi 
a  comparison,  we  may  present  the 
opinion  of  tluee  of  the  most  eminent 
natural  philosophers  of  the  present 
day,  vis.  the  celebrated  Mr  Watt,  fto- 
fessor  Playfoir,  and  Professor  Fictet. 

"  It  has  been  said  here,"  says  Mr 
Watt,  "  that  you  took  the  uHol  of 
the  kaleidoscope  ttmn  an  old  book 
on  gardening.  My  fHend,  the  Rev. 
Mr  Corrie,  has  procured  me  a  si^t 
of  the  book.  It  is  Biadle/a  Im* 
provements  of  Planting  snd  Garden* 
ing.  London  1731,  part  9d.  chap. 
Ist.  It  consists  of  two  peoes  of  kmU 
ing  glass  of  equal  bigness,  of  the  ll« 
gure  of  a  long  square,  five  inchea  hmg 
and  fhur  indies  high,  hinged  together, 
upon  one  of  the  narrow  sules^  so  ss  to 
open  and  shut  like  the  leavea  of  a 
book,  whidi,  being  aet  upon  their 


*  In  ilhiBtntimi  of  tfak  ^ 
may  itate  die  foDowiDg  fiict  Mz  Car- 
penter of  Binniii^iam,  being  aDzioai  to 
evade  Dr  Brewster's  wtent,  at  a  time  vha 
the  nanu&cton  of  me  pstent  kaleidomope 
was  in  the  haadi  of  aaotber  pooon,  at* 
tempted  to  osoetnict  iastnunenti  in  imila- 
tioQ  of  BradkyV  After  cxerdnng  hit  in* 
geouitj  for  eome  time,  he  absadened  the 
attempt  as  impracticable,  and  set  off  Ibr 
Scothmd  fbr  the  pmpoee  of  oflering  his  seiw 
vices  in  knanufactorliig  the  patent  insaru- 
ment 
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9Ag»  iqpoQ  a  dfawiag,  will  shew  it 
multiplied  byrepettedseflectioiw.  Tlub 
iBBtnmfi&C  I  have  flecn  in  my  Other's 
poflieaBon  70  yean  a^D^  and  frequent- 
ly aiiie^  bat  what  hM  become  oiP  it  I 
know  not.  In  my  oniaien,  the  appli- 
cation  of  the  prindiMe  is  v^  di£PerenC 
from  that  of  yonr  kalddoaoc^." 

The  IbUowing  is  Fhtfessor  Play&ir's 
opinion  t 

Edndmrgh,  llM  Jfa«  1818. 

*'  I  have  examined  the  kaleiooacope 
invented  by  Dr  Brewster^  and  com- 
pared it  wiUi  the  description  of  an  in* 
stmment  which  it  has  been  said  to  re- 
semble^ coostmcted  by  Bradley  in 
1717.  I  have  also  compared  its  effect 
with  an  experiment  to  which  it  may 
be  tfaooght  to  have  some  analogy,  dea* 
oibed^  Mr  Wood  in  his  optics, 
lYop.  IS  and  14. 

' '  From  both  these  contrivanceB,  snd 
from  every  optical  instrument  with 
whieh  I  am  acquainted,  the  kaleido- 
soope  appears  to  difier  essentially  both 
in  Its  ^wet  and  in  the  prindplca  of  its 
coDstmetion. 

''  As  to  the  effect,  the  thing  pro* 
dnoed  by  the  kaleidiosoape  is  a  series 
of  figorea  presented  with  the  most  per* 
ftot  symmetry,  so  as  always  to  oom* 
pose  a  whole,  in  which  nothing  is 
wanting  and  nothing  redundant.  It 
matters  not  what  the  o^eet  be  to 
wfakh  the  instrument  is  directed,  if  it 
only  be  in  its  proper  plaoe  the  effect 
juat  deasribed  is  sore  to  take  place, 
and  witii  an  endless  variety.  In  this 
leq^eet,  the  kaleidoscope  appears  to  be 
qmte  siagulsr  among  optical  instra- 
mrats.  Neither  the  instrument  of 
Bradley,  nor  the  experiment  or  thaoiem 
in  Wood'sbook,  have  any  reaembfaooa 
to  this :  they  go  no  further  than  the 
mnkipucation  of  the  figure. 

"  Next,  as  to  the  prind^e  of  ooii* 
•miction,  Dr  Brewster's  mstrument 
requires  a  parHaUar  potUkm  oj  tki 
eue  of  the  obaervtr,  and  of  the  ohiect 
Meed  at,  in  order  to  its  eSkcL  If  eU 
ther  of  these  is  wanting,  the  symme* 
try  vanishes,  and  the  figures  sre  inre* 
gular  flnd  disunited.  In  the  other 
twocsseo,  no partkular podtieo,  diSier 
ftr  the  eye  or  the  otgect,  is  required. 

''  For  these  reaaons,  Dr  Brewster's 
invention  seems  to  me  quite  unlike 
the  other  two.  Indeed,  as  far  as  I 
know,  it  is  quite  sinsular  among  opti-' 
osl  instruments ;  and  it  will  be  mat- 
ter of  sincere  nffH,  if  ukj  imaginary 
or  vague  analogy,  between  it  and  other 
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optical  inatmmenta,  shoiild  be  the 
means  of  deprivinR  the  Doctor  of  anv 
part  of  the  rewara  to  which  his  sldl^ 
ingenuity,  and  perBevsranoe,  entitle 
himsowelL 

John  Playfaib, 

Pr^fhmfr  tfNaimai  PhUotOfk^  <» 

the  Univeraiiif  ((fBdmlmrgh. 

"  P.  S.— Granting  Aat  there  were 
a  resemblance  between  the  kalddo*- 
scope  and  Bradley's  instrument,  in 
any  of  the  particulars  mentioned  above, 
the  introduction  of  coloured  and  move- 
able  objects,  at  the  end  of  the  reflec- 
tors, is  quite  pecdisr  to  Dr  Brews^s 
instrument.  Beddes  this,  a  drcnm* 
stanoe  highly  deserving  of  attention, 
is  the  use  of  two  lenses  and  a  draw 
tube,  so  that  the  action  of  the  kalddo- 
scope  is  extended  to  otjects  of  dl 
sizes,  snd  at  all  distances  fVom  the 
observer,  and  united,  by  that  means, 
to  the  advantages  of  the  tdesoope. 

J.  P.- 

Froftssor  Piotet's  opinion  is  stated 
in  the  fiiUowing  letter : 

"  Sir, — Among  your  fiiends,  I  have 
not  been  one  of  the  least  pdnftdly  s^ 
fected  by  the  shameful  invadon  of  your 
rights  as  an  inventor,  which  I  have 
been  a  witness  of  ktely  in  London.  Not 
only  none  of  the  dilations  of  the  in* 
vaders  of  your  patent,  grounded  on 
a  pretended  similarity  between  your 
kaleidoscope  and  Bradley's  instru- 
ment, or  such  as  Wood's  or  Harris* 
theories  might  have  suggested,  appear 
to  me  to  have  any  r^  foundation; 
but,  I  can  affirm  that,  ndther  in  any 
of  the  French,  Gdman,  or  Italian 
authors,  who,  to  my  knowle^e,  have 
treated  of  optics,  nor  in  Professor 
Charles'  jtLstly  celebrated  and  most 
complete  collection  of  optical  instru- 
ments at  Paris,  have  I  read  or  seen 
any  tiling  resembling  vour  ingeni- 
ous apparatus,  which,  from  its  num- 
berless appfications,  and  the  pleasure 
it  afibrds,  and  will  continue  to  afford, 
to  millions  of  beholders  of  its  match- 
less effects,  may  be  ranked  among  the 
most  happy  inventions  science  ever 
presented  to  the  lovers  of  rationsl  en- 
joyment. 

M.   A.^ICTET, 

Profitsor  oflfaL  PML  in  (he 
Academif  of  Geneva, 
To  Dr  Brewster" 

The  propodtions  in  Harris'  Optics 
rdate,  like  Ftofessor  Wood's,  merdy 
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to  tbe  multiplication  and  circular  ar- 
rangement of  the  apertures  or  sectors 
formed  by  the  inchned  mirrors^  and 
to  the  progress  of  a  ray  of  light  reflect- 
ed between  two  inc&ned  or  parallel 
mirrors ;  and  no  allusion  whatever  is 
made,  in  the  propositions  themselves, 
to  any  instrument.  In  the  proposi- 
tion respecting  the  multiplication  of 
the  sectors,  the  eye  of  the  observer  is 
never  once  mentioned,  and  the  pro- 
position is  true  if  the  eye  has  an  mfi- 
nite  number  of  positions ;  whereas, 
in  the  kaleidoscope,  the  eye  can  only 
have  one  position.  In  the  other  propo- 
sition, (Prop.  XVII.)  respecting  the 
progress  of  the  rays,  the  eye  and  the 
object  are  actually  stated  to  be  placed  ^0- 
tween  the  reflectors;  and  even  if  the  eye 
had  been  placed  without  the  reflectors, 
as  in  the  kaleidoscope,  the  position 
assigned  it,  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  flpg»il«r  point,  is  a  demonstri^ 
tion  that  Harris  was  mtirely  ignor^ 
ant  of  the  positions  of  symmetry  «- 
ther  for  the  olffect  or  the  eye,  and 
couldnot  have  combined  two  refljectors 
so  as  to  form  a  kaleidoscope  for  pro- 
ducing; beautiful  or  symmetrical  forms. 
The  only  practical  part  of  Harris's  pro- 
positions is  ^e  5th  and  6th  scholia  to 
Prop.  XVII.  In  the  5th  scholium 
he  proposes  a  sort  of  catoptric  box  or 
dfitula,  known  lon^  before  his  time, 
composed  of  four  mirrors,  arranged  in 
a  most  unscientific  manner,  and  con- 
taining opaque  objects  between  the  spc" 
culums,  "  Whatever  they  are,"  says 
he,  when  speaking  of  tne  objects, 
*'  the  upright  fiffures  between  the 
speculums  should  be  slender,  and  not 
too  many  in  number,  otherwise  they 
will  too  much  obstruct  the  reflected 
rays  from  coming  to  the  eye,"  This 
shews,  in  a  most  decisive  manner,  that 
Harris  knew  nothing  of  the  kaleido- 
scope, and  that  he  has  not  even  im- 
proved the  common  catoptric  dstula, 
which  hod  been  known  bug  before. 
The  principle  of  inversion,  and  the 
positions  of  symmetry,  were  entirely 
imknown  to  him.  In  the  (>th  scho- 
lum,  he  speaks  of  rooms  lined  with 
looking-glasses,  and  of  luminous  am- 
phitheatres, which,  as  the  Editor  of 
the  Literary  Journal  observes,  have 
been  described  and  figured  by  all  the 
old  writers  on  optics.* 

*  The  leader  is  requested  to  examine 
aarefully  the  propositions  in  Harris*  Optics, 
which  ho  will  find  reprinted  in  the  Literary 
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The  persons  who  have  nretended  to 
compare  Dr  Brewster's  Uddoscope 
with  the  combinations  of  pbdn  m£r«  / 
rors  described  by  preceding  authors, 
have  not  only  been  utterly  unacquaint- 
ed with  the  principles  of  optics,  bat 
have  not  been  at  the  trouble  either  of 
understanding  the  principles  on  whidh 
the  patent  kaleidoaoope  is  oonatructed, 
or  of  examining  the  construction  of 
the  instrument  itself.  Because  it  con-* 
tains  two  plain  mirrors,  they  infer  that 
it  must  be  the  same  as  every  other  in« 
strument  that  contains  two  phun  mir* 
rors;  and  hence  the  same  persons  would^ 
by  a  similar  process  of  reasoning,  have 
concluded  that  a  telescope  is  a  micnn 
scope,  OT  that  a  pair  of  spectacles  with 
a  double  lens  is  the  same  as  a  td&- 
scope  or  a  mlcroeoope,  because  dl 
these  instruments  contain  two  lenses. 
An  astronomical  telescope  difkn  from 
a  compound  microscope  only  in  having 
the  lenses  placed  at  difibrent  distanceg. 
The  progress  of  the  rays  is  exactly  the 
same  in  both  these  instruments,  and 
the  effect  in  both  is  produced  by  the 
enlargement  of  the  angle  subtended 
by  the  object.  Yet  surely  there  is  no 
person  so  senseless  as  to  deny  that  he 
who  first  combined  two  lenses  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  discover  ^e  mountains 
of  the  moon,  the  satellites  of  Jimiter 
and  Saturn,  and  all  the  wonders  of  die 
system  of  the  universe,  was  the  author 
of  an  original  invention.  He  who 
produces  elfects  which  were  never  pro* 
duced  before,  even  by  means  whidh 
have  been  long  known,  is  unquestion* 
ably  an  original  inventor ;  and  upon 
this  principle  alone  can  the  telescope 
be  considered  as  an  invention  diffovnt 
from  the  microsccme.  In  the  case  of 
the  kaleidoscope,  the  originahty  of  the 
invention  is  fiur  more  strudng.  Every 
person  admits  that  effects  are  produced 
by  Dr  Brewster's  intrument,  of  whi^ 
no  conception  could  have  been  previ* 
ously  formed.  All  those  who  saw  it« 
acknowledged  that  they  had  never  seen 
any  thing  resemUinff  it  befbre;  and 
those  very  persons  who  had  beoi  poe- 
sessors  of  Bradley's  instrument,  who 
had  read  Harris  s  Optics,  and  made 
his  shew  boxes,  and  who  had  uaed  other 
combinations  of  plain  mirrors,  never 

Journal,  No  10.  He  will  then  be  eonvia* 
oed,  that  Harris  placed  both  the  eye  and 
the  object  between  the  mirrocs,  an  amnge* 
ment  which  was  known  100  years  befora 
histime. 
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sapposed  for  a  moment^  that  the  plea- 
sure which  they  deriyed  iVom  the  ka- 
leidoBOQpe  had  any  relation  to  the  ef- 
fects described  by  these  authors. 

No  proof  of  the  originality  of  the 
kaleidoscope  could  be  stronger  than  the 
sensation  which  it  excited  in  London 
and  Pttria.  In  the  memory  of  man, 
no  inventiony  and  no  work,  whether 
addressed  to  the  imagination  or  to  the 
understanding,  ever  produced  such  an 
efibct.  A  universal  mania  for  the  in- 
strument seized  all  classes,  from  the 
lowest  to  the  highest,  from  the  most 
ignorant  to  the  most  learned,  and 
erery  person  not  only  felt,  but  ex- 
pressed the  ieelin^  tnat  a  new  ple»> 
sore  had  been  added  to  their  existence. 

If  such  an  instrument  had  CTer  been 
known  befbre,  a  similar  sensation  must 
hare  been  excited,  and  it  would  not 
hare  been  left  to  the  ingenuity  of 
the  half  learned  and  the  half  honest 
to  search  for  the  skeleton  of  the  in- 
vention among  the  rubbish  of  the  1 6th 
and  17th  coitaries. 

The  individuals  who  hare  been  most 
emr  in  this  seardi,  did  not,  perhaps, 
cakulate  the  d^^ree  of  mischi^  which 
they  have  done  to  those  who  have  been 
led,  upon  their  authority,  to  encroach 
upon  tne  rights  of  others,  and  thus  sub- 
ject themselves  to  very  serious  oonae- 
^lUences.  The  delay  which  has  taken 
iilaoe  in  commencing  legal  proceedings, 
has  not  arisen  from  any  doubt  of  uie 

and  of  the  orfensimlity  of  the  patent 
As  soon  as  the  patentee  has  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  circum- 
stance of  the  individuals  who  have 
invaded  his  patent,  with  the  channels 
through  winch  th^  have  exported 
their  instruments,  and  with  ttie  i^ 
mount  of  the  damage  which  they  have 
done,  he  will  seek  for  that  redress 
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which  the  kw  never  Ms  to  aiRyrd  in 
cases  of  notorious  and  improvoked 
piracy.  We  are  well  assured,  that  it 
never  was  the  intention  or  the  wish  of 
Dr  Brewster  to  interfere  with  the 
operations  of  those  poor  individuals 
who  have  gained  a  livelihood  from 
the  manufacture  of  kalddosoopes.  We 
know  that  it  will  always  be  a  source, 
of  no  inconsiderable  gratification  to 
him,  that  he  has  given  employment 
to  thousands  of  persons,  whom  the 
pressure  of  the  times  had  driven  into 
mdigence ;  and  when  a  decision  in  ^ 
vour  of  his  patent  is  given,  as  no  doubt 
will  be  the  case,  he  will  never  think  of 
enforcing  it,  exceptingminst  ♦^•♦^i^yf 
of  opulent  pirates  who  have  been  actu- 
ated by  no  other  motive  but  Uie  exor- 
bitant love  of  sain,  in  wantonly  en- 
croaching upon  the  property  of  another. 
The  patent  kaleidoscopes  are  now 
made  in  London,  under  Dr  Brewster's 
sanction,  by  Messrs  P.  and  6.  DoUond, 
W.  and  S.  Jones,  Mr  R.  B.  Bate,  Mess. 
ThomasHarrisandSon,MrBancks,Mr 
Berge,  Mr  Thomas  Jones,  Mr  Blunt, 
Mr  Schmalcalder,  Messrs  Watkins 
and  Hill,  and  Mr  Smith ;  in  Birming- 
ham by  Mr  Carpenter ;  and  in  Edin- 
burgh by  Mr  John  Ruthven.  An  ac- 
count of  the  different  forms,  in  which 
these  ingenious  opticians  have  fitted  up 
the  kaleidoscope,  and  of  the  new  con- 
trivances by  which  they  have  given  it 
additional  value,  will  be  nubUshed  in 
Dr  Brewster'sTreatiseon  tne  Kaleidos- 
cope, now  in  the  press.  The  public 
wm  see,  from  the  examination  of  these 
instruments,  how  much  they  have 
been  imposed  upon  by  spurious  imi- 
tations, sold  at  the  most  exorbitant 
I^ioea,  and  inade  by  individuals  en- 
tirely ignorsnt,  not  only  of  tlie  prin- 
ciples and  construction  of  the  instru- 
ment, but  of  the  method  of  using  it. 
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We  uBdertMMl  that  Ctpttin  Hemy  Ratttf, 
F.  R.  S.,  is  tppoiBted  by  the  BoMd  of  Lon- 
oitude  to  meBsare  the  length  of  the  peodo- 
him  at  Clifton,  Leith  Fort,  mad  the  She»> 
land  Islands,  indnding  the  stations  at  which 
M.  Biot  measured  the  length  of  the  pendu- 
lum by  Borda*8  apparatus.  Captain  Katar 
18  wdl-known  to  the  pabKc,  by  several  in- 
genious papers  in  the  philosophical  tnms- 
actloas,  and  has  akewn  himself  peeuliaily 
oualiiicd  te  the  ptoent  task,  br  the  very 
fine  eipennentB  on  the  Ingth  or  the  p»- 
duhm,  irtiich  he  has  leeendy  perfomed  at 
London.  These  obaenrations  were  made  by 
a  very  ingenious  method  of  his  own  inven- 
tion, which  is  free  from  almost  all  the 
sources  of  error  which  aflbct  the  French 
mediod,  and  were  lately  rewarded  by  the 
Royal  Society  of  London,  with  the  Co^ey 
MedaL 

Ooi  Light  fnm  OUL-i-Mr  Ti^lor  of 
Smtferd  has  eonoleted  a  ve^  ingemou 
MpnttB,  bv  whidi  gas,  for  the  purpoKs 
of  illumination,  may  he  obtained  mm  oiL 
This  is  a  disooverf  of  vast  importance  for 
our  Greenland  fisheries,  and  is  also  of  great 
consequence  in  private  houses,  as  only  a  very 
sinidl  apparatus  is  necessary,  and  ^ere  are 
no  disagreeable  praducta  as  in  the  distiDa- 
lion  of  ooal.  In  the  gas  pradnced  from  oil 
thoe  is  mate  fdefiant  gas ;  and  idicn  a  veqr 
fine  and  poie  li^  is  reqyiied  on  partkidar 
oecasJoms,  wax  may  be  substituted  in  place 
of  the  oil,  when  almost  nothing  but  ol^ant 
gas  is  produced. 

Com^  of  181 1  .—During  the  coarse  of  the 
last  veai*,  M.  Schriiter,  of  Lilienthal,  has 
published  an  acoount  of  the  comet  which  ap- 
peared in  1811 ;  and  by  comparing  his  db- 
sBrvatkMP  on  this  oomet  with  those  whleh 
he  made  upon  diaft  irinch  appealed  in  1807, 
he  has  been  led  t^  form  aome  singubr  osb- 
dttsions.  The  nucleus  of  the  oomet  of 
1811,  the  apparent  diameter  of  which  was 
1'  49",  and  which,  calciJatmg  from  the  dis- 
tance, must  have  had  a  reS  diameter  of 
10,900  nules,  M.  Schroter  supposes  to  be 
composed  of  a  fluid  covering  a  solid  mass. 
In  the  centre  of  this  nucleus  we  distinguish 
a  second,  which  is  smaller  and  more  lumi- 
noQSf  the  apparent  diameter  of  which  being 
16.07'',  gives  a  real  diameter  of  1,697  geo- 
graphicsl  miles.  This  central  part  was  sur- 
rounded with  a  particular  kind  of  atmos- 
phere, upon  which  many  of  its  most  re- 
markable variatious  depend.  Besides  this, 
it  was  surrounded  b^  a  luminous  nebulosity, 
which  always  exhibited  the  same  brilliancy 
in  every  part  of  its  surface,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  phases;  from  which  circum* 


smoe  he  edndiiAea,  that  this  fi^  being 
always  equable,  cannot  ba  the  ciectof  aa^ 
reflection  of  the  solar  light. 

Two  difibent  parts  may  he  distinguished 
in  the  head  of  this  comet :  1.  A  n)herical 
nebulosity  of  a  whitish  oolouM  light, 
which  surrounded  the  exterior  nucleus,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  dnend  upon  the  spon- 
taneous luminousness  of  the  body ;  %  The 
poMsrior  part,  opposite  to  the  soo,  bfffood 
which  was  cxtenoed  the  dbttfaie  toil ;  this 
part  was  separated  fran  the  msdeBs  by  # 
dark  internd,  equal  to  half  the  total  diame- 
ter of  the  head  of  the  comet  The  ana- 
rent  cUameter  <tf  this  head  was  34'  lr^« 
which  gives  it  a  real  dhuneter  of  2,052,000 
geographical  miles. 

The  greatest  apparent  length  of  die 
tail  is  18«,  which  gives  a  rad  length  af 
lS13fi2,000geognpfai«alnillia.  £Mi«- 
ter  eonoeivcs,  that  we  cannat  ^^nh  thia 
paodigiwiii  estdit  without  admit^i^  tfiat 
there  exists  in  space  around  the  sim  a  sidb- 
tile  matter*  susceptible  of  beoomiog  Iiani- 
nous  by  the  combined  influenoe  of  tfie  sun 
and  the  comet.  Independent  of  the  foree 
whidi  comets  exercise  as  masses  of  matter, 
he  ooneeives  that  they  are  eadowed  widi  a 
repulsive  and  uapolttve  ftroe,  iridsh  haa 
MmeanalMy  totbe  ckotife  fluid,  and,  Uke 
it,  acts*  in  ovanot  direetjaaa* 

Shmtr  of  Red  JBtM  fo  /Ca%...an  the 
Annals  of  Phi]iMO^y»  in  Jaouaiy  1817, 
there  is  a  short  notice  of  a  shower  of  eed 
earth  which  fell  at  Gerace,  in  Cahdiria ;  a 
late  number  of  the  Giornale  de  Fisica  of 
Brugnatclli,  contains  a  ftiH  aoooont  of  tfie 
circumstance,  with  a  description  of  die  sub- 
stance, by  Sig.  Ssnentiiit,  mfesesv  of  Che- 
mistry at  Naphs,  of  wUcfa  the  Mowlag 
isaaesrtnots 

It  ocGurred  on  Maich  14»  1813:  the 
wind  had  been  westeify  for  two  d^r«9  whea, 
at  two  p.  M.,  it  suddenly  became  adm,  dhe 
atmosphere  became  doudy,  and  the  daik- 
Hess  ^adually  became  so  great  as  to  render 
it  necessary  to  light  candles.  The  sky  as- 
sumed the  colour  of  red-hot  iron,  ftimder 
and  lightning  oontmued  for  a  considerahk 
length  of  time,  and  the  aea  was  haaid  ta 
roar,  although  six  miles  from  the  €iq. 
Large  drops  of  rain  then  began  to  flu, 
which  were  of  a  blood-red  colour. 

Sig.  Sementini  collected  a  quantity  af  die 
powder  which  fell,  and  describes  its  physi- 
cal properties  to  be  as  follows :  It  nad  a 
yellow  colour,  like  caaeUa ;  an  earthy,  in- 
sipid taste ;  it  was  unctuous  to  the  touch, 
and  extremely  subtile.  When  the  powder 
was  moderately  heated,  it  changed  its  oo- 
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low.tetto  a  }»«m,  aodafUnrtidatoA  Losogo,  iBextiMctadftpaPi!oteKir8nith*8 

blacky  and  bceaoM  bm  ii^iuii  as  the  tampe-  journal. 

iBture  was  laised  ;  alker  it  had  heen  hcaU  Some  days  ago  the  sea  had  a  colour  as  of 

«d,  many  small  shining  plates  wen  visible,  blood.    Some  «  us  sui^posed  it  to  be  owizig 

it  BO  loi^ger  efiervesced  with  adds,  and  had  to  the  whales,  which  at  this  time  anpioach 

h»t  about  Qne4cnth  of  its  weight.    Its  spe*  the  ooasts,  in  order  to  bring  fivm  their 

ctficgravi^  wasdi*07.  young.     It  is,  howevcTt  a  phenomenon 

Sag.  Swntnlini  then  suljected  the  powder  whi(£  is  genecallj  known,  has  often  been 

jto  cfaamical  anaUisii,  a^d  finiod  its  compo-  described,  and  is  owing  to  myriads  of  in^ 

silieBtobeaa&ilowi:  fiisedanimalcuUD.  I  examined  some  of  them 

ag                                 ,4W|  takm  in  this  Mood«coioured  water;  when 

Aimnwi* iL  ^"^y  magnified,  they  do  not  appear  larger 

fj™"* • JfJ  than  the&drf  a  s^  pin.^^^ 

^tJL" ,'  at  firat  in  cspid  motion,  whidi,  however, 

y™       " ill  ■**  cowed,  apd  ali  the  same  instant  the 

pS^"^-::::::::::::  9^  J^SiS!?*^  *^ *3;  ^ 

*^^ ***  3rey  ArfnictoyhwwC^gU^Pr  Tesmnq^, 

rrr  Profeseorof  chemistry  u  Vienna,  has  d6i« 

'^^  o(»Terfld  the  means  of  ezizacting  &om  ooala 

^  h^ge  a pMportSon«f  loss  was  at  firvt  two  hithesto  unknown  acids,  a  rean,  « 

asonbed  ta  some  inaocuracy  in  the  ana^jsi%  resinous  gnm«  and  other  elements,  wU<|& 

m  to  some  body  that  had  aocidantly  been  he  has  en^pfeyed  with  aurpiisinff  auocees  to 

DHxedirith  the  pawdv^hnt  whan  he  found  ^  purposes  of  ^eing  wool,  siBc  hidr»  afi4 

italnsayato  omir,  whatever  4;are  was  taken  linen,  and  has  produced  ibom  them  Ded^ 

m  the  ^nalyria,  he  b^gan  to  suspect  that  it  black,  yellow,  and  various  shades  s^  brown 

depended  npon  some  eombustttde  natter  and  gray.    Count  Von  Chorinsky,  PicnU 

essential  to  the  snbstance.    This  sivpuiflo  dentof  me  A«Uc  Chamber,  and  many  other 

was  nfteEWKde  verified;  and  by  digastion  enltfitmed  judges  of  these  matters,  w«re 

ihe  powder  in  boiling aoebol  £br  alength  of  pMseat  at  these  eueriments,  and  testified 

time,  ha  obtained  fiwm  ita  mpemish  yellop  their  entire  appmbatum  af  this  iisefiil  di«- 

calopuring  matter,  which,  when  (mdt  ae-  tfvary. 

^luiied  a  nitchy  ^Kuietenee,  was  inflaip*  LoeusUki  ImdiA^^-sMimi  the  l^Otfa  June 

mahle,  and  kft  a carbonaoanoa  reridumn.  1812,  a  very  laigeiin^  ^  locusto  was  ^ 

7hB  anthor  Nsaerks,  that  the  enisteoee  of  feared  hovering  about  Etawah,  which  at 

akmme  In  this  minenl  seeme  to  connect  it  length  selded  in  the  fields  east  of  the  tow% 

pith  thaaamlitca;  but  the  origin  of  th^  com*  arhcre  thiy  ntmained  aome  time,  and  were 

^OitiUe  anbstanoe  is  ^nqry  ohsouia:  them  fasn  a^utating  in  vast  numbexs;  they  then 

fren  no  drcwmstences  eanneeted  with  the  took  their  dqpwtum,  but  continued  to  hover 

phcBOBMDon  whieh  would  lead  us  to  ai^  about  the  place  £n  a  month  afterwards, 

pqva  that  U  wps  of  ^Mcanic  origin.  On  the  18th  of  July,  wWe  riding  in  that 

^t^ppotfd  DUoomnf  9f  a  ^p  mmr  Hk  ^lectian,  I  diaeavend  *  tremendous  swarm 

C^pf  QfGa9d  Mep&^^A  disoavenr  liaaheen  of  veiy  small  dark-celoured  inaecto  in  t^ 

Inia^rnmdeofafnantityof  nnfldin  Aour-  vicinity  of  a  large  pool  0^  stagnant  watere 

i>ai?itnd  state,  btpnedat  some  depth  under  they  «wre  collected  in  heaps,  and  eownad 

^  sand,  ahnnt  10  miles  fiom  Cape  Town*  gie  ground   to  a   considCTahle  distancfi 

yiwn  the  appouaneennd  pariti9n  «f  pieces  These,  an  uannte  impaction,  peoved  to  be 

#f  timber,  4t  has  hpen  jmpposed  toconsistof  locusts  in  mimature,  bjot  withoot  wii^a*   Xb 

«^fivfne.woi|:^  alargevesasl;  andasl^  this  place  they  remained,  houriy  inereMUg 

ia.at  nransidflrahb  fMaumee  610m  ^  sea,  in  numbeia,  it  same  fbiys,  when  the  great 

gnd  beaia  every  mark  of  having  been  in  Mi  body  movad  oflT,  taking  *  direction  towaj;^ 

giUiljti  pseition  foe  a  very  long  period,  the  town  af  EtaiKah:  th^  csept  and  hoppia 

inai^  qpaeuiatiens  Iwne  .be^  finmed  eon-  along  at  a  slow  mte,  m^ii  thajr  reached  the 

aennng  it.    The  ev^ence  on  ihis  point  ap»  town,  where  they  divided  Into  dlfiacvit  bn> 

peam,  hownver,  to  be  e:||remfity  vague  tod  dies,  still  however  keepmg  neai^  the  mao^ 

uncertain ;  and  from  the  specimens  of  tli^  dispctimii  covering   and   destmjwg  evn 

saiod  arfdflh  have  been  qthiWiad  in  this  thii^  gsesn  in  tEirir  pnogiess,  and  distn« 

^oenntqr,  i^ich  amyr  M>  be  in  the  state  ef  huHag  themselves  all  over  the  nri^bnn- 

koown'Oaal,  as  wdi  ae  ftpm  aU  the  cirenm*  hood.    TIait  devastation  dailv  committed  bp 

ataneiwiflf  the  case,  it  is  probable  that  it  does  .them  being  afanost  incslculahle,  the  ^urmers 

nnt  di^er  ftom  fhe  £wests  or  ceBections  of  were  under  the  neoesst^  o^  a)|lfcring  aa 

Heaa  which  have  bean  ibuad  buried  in  diff  max^  people  as  thsy  ipoiiid,  in  the  vainhope 

inNPt  aituataona,  in  eonseqMance  of  some  of  ihat  thqr  might  preserve  the  crop  by  swe^ 

$be  geaat  fevalutions  which  have  formerip  VPg  ^  swaan  backwards  {  bjit  aa  often  as 

jfaeHMl  on  the  nqriaae^  our  glebe.  .thqr  sncoeeded  in  repellii^  them  in  one 

Rtdmu9  9f  theSmh^-~The  mUowingac-  quarter,  ihey  awroached  in  anodier:  fires 

^SQODt  of  the  led  oolour  of  the  tea  00  the.  were  then  lighten  all  round  the  fields  widi 

40MI  if  Mam*  «ear  the  mp»tfa  of  the  nv^  the  lame  ne^r  ;«-thi8  hfd  ^  e0h;l0f  ke^ 
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ing  diem  ofF  fer  a  Aart  time ;  tmt  sofli- 
cient  fuel  oouJd  not  be  sup|)lied,  and  the 
moment  die  fins  became  eztingidahed,  the 
insects  nidied  in  like  a  torrent.  Multi- 
todes  were  destroyed  by  die  birds,  and 
many  more  by  brandies  of  txees  used  by 
the  nrmen  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  1^ 
their  being  swept  into  large  heaps,  and  con- 
smned  by  fire ;  yet  their  nwnbors  seemed 
nothing  diminished.  They  so  completely 
covered  some  mangoe  trees,  and  the  hedges 
smrrounding  the  ^dens,  that  the  ookmr  of 
die  leaves  could  not  be  distinguished.  They 
had  no  wings,  and  were  about  the  rize  m 
small  bees.  They  continued  to  creep  along 
die  ground,  or  hopped  inien  dicir  progress 
was  mterrupted. 

July  Tf. — ^They  were  increasii^  in  aze, 
and  had  overspead  that  part  of  the  country 
in  every  directum.  From  the  want  of  rain, 
and  die  overwhdming  inroad  of  these  in- 
sects, the  farmers  were  nearly  ruined.  No- 
thing impeded  their  progress ;  they  climbed 
vp  me  biggest  trees,  and  scrambled  over 
walls;  and,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
of  several  people  with  brooms,  the  verandah 
and  outer  waUs  of  the  hospital  were  com- 
pletely covered  with  them.  They  no  longer 
continued  to  move  in  one  particular  direc- 
tion, but  paraded  backwards  and  forwards, 
wherever  they  could  find  fbod. 

On  the  28th  of  July  the  rains  set  in  wtdi 
considerable  vidence ;  the  locusts  took  shel- 
ter on  trees  and  binhes,  devouring  ever? 
leaf  within  their  readi;  none  seemed  to  suf- 
for  from  the  rain. 

On  the  29di  it  did  not  laxn,  and  the 
young  swarm  again  were  on  the  move,  con- 
tinuing their  depredations ;  thev  were  fost 
increasing  in  size,  and  etpially  hvely  as  be- 
fore the  rain. 

It  again  rained  on  the  90th,  and  again 
die  locusts  took  shelter  on  the  trees  and 
fences;  several  large  filgbts  of  locusts  passed 
over  the  cantonments,  and  I  observed  mat  the 
wings  of  the  young-  ones  began  to  appear. 
The  head  sdU  retained  the  dark  red  colour, 
but  die  black  lines  on  die  body  had  become 
niudi  fointer. 

Again,  on  the  Slst,  large  flints  cond- 
iraed  to  pass,  driven  by  die  wmd  to  the 
southward;  of  course  very  ficw  ali^ted. 
They  caused  litde  mischief  widiin  our  view. 
The  wings  of  the  young  tribe  (the  whole 
four  being  now  iimned)  were  about  one- 
cig^  of  an  inch  in  length.  Jdta  diis 
time  I  made  no  particular  observations  on 
dieb  progress,  being  otherwise  engaged,  but 
diey  oisappeared  in  a  few  days. 

An  account  of  an  extensive  cavem,  con- 
taining the  remains  of  a  cokwsal  statue,  re- 
cendy  discovered  in  the  mountains  in  die 
vicinity  of  Shahpoor,  in  the  moderq  mq- 
vince  of  Pars,  the  andent  Persia,  was  re- 
ceived fnm  Lieut.  R.  Taylor,  of  the  Bom- 
bay establishment,  and  presented  by  the 
secretary  to  the  society.  In  Sept  181<S, 
Mr  Williama  and  Capt  Maude,  of  his 
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Majes^  s  nip  Favmnile,  on  visiting  die 
site  of  the  ancient  dty  of  Shahpoor,  ac- 
companied by  Meer  Soimsoodeen,  a  pre* 
datory  diieftain, — the  cave,  containing  a 
prostrate  colossal  figure,  was  pointed  out  by 
the  latter,  who,  from  his  plundering  mode 
of  life,  had  become  well  acquainted  with 
die  hidden  recesses  of  the  mountains.  The 
cave  is  distant  from  Shahpoor  three  miles, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  die  river.  Prom  the 
base  of  the  mountain,  near  the  summit  of 
which  the  excavation  is  made,  no  traces  of 
a  cavem  are  discernible.  The  ascent  is  dif- 
ficult, chiefly  from  its  perpendicular  height. 
When  the  travellers  had  neariy  reached  the 
top,  they  found  themselves  at  the  foot  of  aa 
abrupt  rampart,  about  thirty  feet  hi^,  the 
depth  of  which,  from  its  upper  edge  to  the 
entrance  of  the  cave,  to  which  it  fbrms  a 
level  hmding,  was  sixty  feet  The  entrance 
to  the  cavem  is  a  plain  rou^ily-hewn  ardi, 
diirty  feet  high,  and  tfairty-five  fieet  wide, 
beyond  whidi  the  height  increases  to  forty 
feet,  and  the  width  to  sixty  and  seventy. 
The  figure,  whidi  is  of  simie,  i^ipeaxs  to 
have  stood  originally  on  a  pedestal  in  the 
middle  of  this  excavation,  but  was  disco- 
vered lying  on  the  ground,  and  the  legs, 
bdow  the  knees,  bnMcen  offi  The  costume 
appears  to  be  similar  to  die  seulpCnres  at 
Shahpoor,  Nukshi-Roostum,  and  Persepo- 
hs,  and  with  the  same  luxuriant  flow  of 
curled  hair.  Its  arms  rest  upon  the  hips, 
and  the  costume  is  a  robe  fastened  by  m 
small  button  at  the  neck,  and  foiling  loosely 
over  the  dbows,  and  in  this  respect  diflftn 
ftom  the  sculptures  Just  mentioned.  The 
length  of  the  fooe  from  the  forniead  to  die 
dun  IS  two  feet  diree  mdies,  and  die  Icfttih 
of  the  body  four  feet  and  a  half.  According 
to  this  measurement,  die  whole  fisme  most 
nave  bten  about  fourteen  feet  hipk  Prom 
the  statue  to  the  most  retired  parts  of  the 
cavem,  the  excavation  increases  hk  height 
and  widdb  After  passing  down  an  Indinea 
plane  fbr  about  twenty  feet,  and  up  an  as- 
cent of  about  fifty  feet  more,  the  travcflcn 
readied  a  dry  reset  voir,  seventeen  feet  long 
by  seven  wide,  and  five  feet  deep.  P^utbor 
on,  they  began  to  descend,  by  torai  ng^t,  a 
low  narrow  passage  in  tne  rode,  aid 
readied  aaodier  cavem,  the  roof  of  whidi 
was  supported  by  a  few  huge  shapdess  pil- 
lars. Mo  conjecture  is  oncred  re^iectmg 
the  use  or  object  of  diis  extraordinary  exca- 
vation. 

Pieudo-Vukamo  In  StajfbrdtMrt^^^x 
Pinch,  of  Birmingham,  has  published  some 
fbcts  rdative  to  what  he  calls  a  pseudo- 
volcano,  near  the'  Bradley  iran-wmka,  in 
Staffordshire.  The  trsct  of  ground  is  dta- 
ated  by  the  road-dde  from  Birmingham  to 
Wolverhampton,  aboikt  half-way  between 
Wednesbury  and  BOslon.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Plott,  in  his  Natural  Histnrvof  Slaflbid- 
ttire,  as  being  on  fire  in  1686,  when  he 
wrote ;  and  he  says,  that  it  was  not  dian 
known  how  kmg  it  had  been  on  fitOi    It 
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LUerwry  and  SettnHfic  Infeiligejiee, 


iImd  ooeapifld  a flpue  of  eleven  acm;  but 
lit  lavaoes  have  aince  extended  about  one 
mfle  m.  a  half  in  extreme  length,  and  one 
rnUe  in  breadth.  Whether  the  fire  origin- 
ated in  aoddent,  or  from  the  sulphur  con- 
tained  in  die  coal  and  P3rrites,  is  not  known; 
but  it  probably  aioee  from  the  latter  cause, 
aa,  at  o^er  pits,  the  small  coal  has  taken 
fire  on  being  exposed  to  tfie  air.  As  the 
eombdstible  matter  is  exhausted,  the  hand 
of  eoltivition  requires  ita  labour;  and, even 
in  parts  where  the  firs  is  still,  by  carefully 
sespping  the  fissoies,  and  preventing  the 
aeeess  w  air,  difihrent  crops  can  be  raised. 
A  neglect  of  these  precautions  somedmea 
dfUoys  half  the  praduoe,  whilst  the  re- 
wiftmrnAmw  cootimies  flourishing.  About  two 
yaaa  ago  it  bqian  to  penetrate  through  the 
toora  m  some  houses  t  it  produced  great 
alarm,  by  appearing  in  the  night ;  and  four 
of  the  houses  were  taken  down.  It  exhi- 
bits  a  red  heat  m  this  situatkm,  and  the 
■Mike  has  ibroed  its  isay  through  a  bed  of 
dnden  fin^  feet  in  heidiit  On  the  south 
it  is  arrested  by  beds  or  sand,  whidi  cover 
the  coal  formation  in  that  part;  and  on  the 
north-east  it  is  impeded  by  cultivation.  At 
first  view  a  stranger  might  suppose  himself 
in  a  Tokanie  region,  ^e  exterior  view  of 
die  strata,  expossd  by  the  falling  in  of  the 
gmmd,  presents  a  snrfiiee  Uacikened  by  the 
aetioa  or  fire,  and  presenting  most  of  the 
pocphyritk  and  tnmean  ooioun  in  high 
perfection.  The  cinaer<4ust  on  which  you 
tiead,  the  BulpiturBons  vapours  and  smoke 
wfaicib  arise  l^om  the  various  parts  of  the 
•nfeoe,  and  the  feeling  of  insecurity  which 
attend  most  of  your  footsteps,  all  combine 
to  give  a  Idgh  degree  of  interest  to  the 
Mens.  The  minsaal  substances  found  in 
this  regnn  are  :^*1.  Snipkmr  in  small  bril- 
liaBt  crystals,  also  massy  and  amorphous. 
8;  MUieral  tor.  a  Coal,  m  some  phuxs 
only  fbor  feet  ftom  the  suifeee.  4  St$L 
phate  of  ahum,  6,  MurkaU  of  ONieionto, 
emnbimedwUhatmiBUproporikmqfguiphaU 
iftmmomfa.  0.  SulfikdeafziHe.  t.  Ad. 
fkaU  of  Bme.  8.  Poredain  jatper,  9, 
NemtHJbelz  irttp^  lataU  or  ratOty-ng, 
Crifiiamatd  Tinh-mA  new  art  has  been 
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lately  discovered,  by  aeddent,  in  France,  by 
M.  Baget,  called  Metallic  Watering  (Moiri 
MetaUi^Hej.  It  depends  upon  the  action  of 
adds,  either  pure  or  mixed  together,  and  in 
difieient  d^rees  of  dilution,  on  aEoys  of  tin. 
The  variety  of  designs  resemble  mother-of- 
peaxl,  and  reflect  me  li^t  in  the  form  of 
douds.  The  process  is  this : — first  disnlve 
four  ounces  of  muriate  of  soda  in  eight  ounces 
of  water,  and  add  two  ounces  of  nitric  add:-.- 
second  mixture  eight  ounces  of  water,  two 
ounoes  of  nitric  add,  and  three  ounces  of 
muiiadc  add  >— 4hird  mixture— eight  ounces 
of  water,  two  ounces  of  muriadc  add,  and 
oneounoeof  sulphuric  add.  One  of  these 
mixtures  is  to  be  poursd  warm  upon  a  sheet 
of  tinned  iron,  placed  upon  a  vesstt  of  stone- 
ware ;  it  is  to  be  pourea  on  in  separate  por» 
tions,  until  die  sheet  is  eompletdy  watoeds 
it  is  then  to  be  plunged  into  water,  slighdy 
addulated,  and  washed.  The  watering  ob- 
tained by  the  action  of  theto  dififennt  mix* 
tures  upon  tinned  iron,  imitaies,  very 
dosdy,  mothermf-peari  and  its  reflectkns ; 
but  the  designs,  although  varied,  are  qmto 
accidental.  By  heating  the  tinned  iron  to 
different  degrees  of  heat,  stars,  finn-leaves, 
and  other  ngnres,  are  produced ;  and,  bf 
pouring  one  of  the  above  mixtives,  cold, 
upon  a  phito  of  tinned  iron,  at  a  red  heat, 
a  beauttnil  gnmilar  appearance  is  obtained. 
These  metallic  watorinai  will  bear  the  blow 
of  a  mallet,  but  not  of  a  hammer ;  hence* 
die  invention  may  be  used  fbr  embossed 
patterns,  but  not  for  those  which  are 
pundied.  Oilforent  colours  and  shades  may 
be  given  by  varnishes,  which,  when  properly 
polished,  will  set  off  die  beauty  of  die  wa» 
tering.  When  the  tin  is  upon  copper,  die 
orystallixation  appears  in  the  form  of  radia- 
tions  or  stars.— Mr  Shaw  of  London  has,  we 
imderstand,  taken  out  a  patent  for  this  very 
curious  invention ;  and  tm  plates  are  madle 
Older  his  natcnt,  at  die  manufiwtory  of  llfr 
Brundl  or  Battersea.  Very  paltry  imiti^ 
tions  of  this  invention  have  been  nude  in  • 
piratical  manner  in  London ;  but  the  public 
will  no  doubt  discourage  these  spuiioitt 
imitadonfi 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 
JjiE  Skbop-of  St  Davids  fatw  in  the  pm, 
the  Gzand  SchUm,  or  the  Bonwui  CatboUos 
of  Great  3ataui  and  Irehmd  «bown  to  be 
3flparatuts  from  the  Church  of  Eng^iaiKL 

Mr  Richaad  X^wncDee  is  prquuring  For^ 
£fe6faii)gs  Stam  spedmeiw  in  the  £1^  Col- 
lection; to  be  ji^oompiiaied  with  Critical 
Bennailu  on  Uioee  GredgB  ReUos. 

Robert  Uuiib,  Em}.  Authi««f  a  Tnatiee 
on  hasii,  has  in  the  {trese,  Venee9i»  a  Ro- 
mance of  fbcmer  4ays,  in  4  vols. 

Mr  Bag»ter  is  printing  «p  edition  of  the 
Poo^  of  ConnnQO  Pnyer*  inth  Trandationa 
\fUu>  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish, 
French,  axid  Geiman  languages ;  to  be  com- 
prised in  a  440  volume,  miifonn  with  bis 
Polyglott  Bible. 

A  new  edition  of  SeDeca*s  Morals,  in  an 
8vo  vol.  with  a  portrait,  wi]l  j^ci^ear  easly  in 

Edward  DodweU,  Psq.  isjpieparing  fiw 
publication,  a  CkaeicBl  and  Topqgp»phical 
Tour  in  Greece,  duiiag  the  years  1801» 
1305,  and  1606.  A  loQg  residence  in  Tux^ 
key  has  enabled  the  Author  to  examine, 
and  the  assistance  of  a  first-zate  Artist,  to 
iUustsate  tlie  Topcgri^b^  of,  that  Seat  of 
Early  History.  Gaaece,  mchiding  Pclopon* 
QKBOis  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  were  the  par- 
ticular objects  of  his  Tour ;  in  llie  course  of 
ivluch,  manv  Districts,  uneipkued  by  Mo* 
dem  Traveuecs,  have  been  penetmted,  and 
lamaifis,  hitheeto  ^T^fayyn,  yitited*  and 
BMSt  &ith^  Drawings  mde  of  their  actual 
stitew  Many  of  the  Drawings  kieiag  i^sn 
a  scale  which,  ooniisteBt  with  ihdr  extrcnoe 
|K3Gura^,  will  not  aUow  of  vedudipa  tn  the 
sice  of  a  <|uarto  volume,  it  is  intended  (9 
nibUsh  a  sew  ate  W^ik,  ^qi«stii»g  of  Sixty 
V  iews  of  the  most  celebrated  SaoMs  and 
Monuments  of  Greece ;  in  which  ftc-simi- 
les  of  the  Drawings,  taken  and  coloured  upr 
on  the  spot,  wiU  be  produced,  of  the  size  of 
Stuart's  AthenSi^fbrming  a  complete  series 
of  all  that  now  esusts  of  Grecian  Antiquity. 

Sir  John  Byerley,  a  gentleman  adnurably 
qualified  by  his  various  attainments,  and  by 
a  critical  loiowledge  of  both  languages,  has 
undertaken  a  translation  of  Shakspeare  into 
Frendu  We  luul  the  circumstance  as  aus- 
picious to  the  $une  of  our  British  Bard, 
whose  works  have,  by  former  tnuudators, 
been  so  grossly  abused  and  perverted. 

Dr  Bateman  is  preparing  for  the  press,  a 
Sketch  of  the  Character  of  the  Epidemic 
Fever  prevailing  in  the  Metropolis,  with 
some  Observations  on  the  Method  of  Treat- 
ment, and  on  the  Means  of  diminisliing  the 
Influence  of  Contagion. 

\n  the  course  of  the  season,  *•  Sketches 
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of  the  Fbaosooby  #f  Ii£e,** 

from  Utep^  of  Sir  Charles  M^rgui. 

of  the  Couege^f  Physicians.    It  i 

ed  to  eonvey  a  Popidar  View  af  the  Laadp 

ing  Fads  of  Phy«iAk)gy«  as  they  hear  mm 

especially  upon  the  Mcval  and  facial  Aid* 

maL 

An  Intsvdiwtionto^  Ciiticsl  Study  asA 
Knowledge  of  <he  H^y  Sctiftures  ;  bf 
Thomas  HaHweU  Home,  A.M.,  id  Ipa 
volumes,  Svo,  iUustratod  with  M^ps,  adA 
Fae-sirailes  of  Biblical  MMMMoiplk  Thki 
Work  wiU  oottsirtaf  Tbflse  Parts  ft— Part  f» 
will  fsomprise  a  Coadbe  View  «f  Ihe  Gm* 
neanhy  of  Palestine,  and  of  the  PoliljcaU 
Rehgmns,  Moral,  atid  GivU  State  of  iha 
Jews ;  illustrating  the  principal  Eveata  to. 
eoided  in  the  BHde.  |?wt  II.  will  pmNVt 
a  copious  Inveftigariw  of  the  Prjnnpkaaf 
Scripfiwe  IntarpreMisii*  and  their  Appiie»» 
tiaii  to  the  fivtorical,  PmpbericiL  Typical* 
Doctrinal,  a«d  Mj9ral  Pasta  of  the  6m»b4 
Writing^.  Part  HI.  iwill  Jm  appropriaM 
la  the  AflalprsM  of  theBiUa;  iiielndi«g  mi 
Account  of  the  Caaaa  of  Sajptwa  %  togo^ 
ther  wilh  Critical  PrefiMSS  and  SraofMal* 
each  book,  upon  an  Hi^iowsd  Aiii.  An 
Appendht  wiH  be  subfoined, 
Acoofuiitof  the  PriineipalMS&  and  ] 
of  the  Old  and  New  TealaoieDta. 

W«  nndentand  that  tiie  remaiwiig  VoL 
ef  tibe  Wosfcan  the  Histary*  Litiwfiire,  and 
MytMsgyaf  the  Uiodiis,  atimiiiff  at  te 
SesBMone  DBBSB,  is  at  leogifa  aosly  finsii 
ad.  The  dCelay  attending  theydilicitMn  af 
this  Work  has  arisen  fioia  acaiae  wbaok* 
pe  aie  pcrsfiaded,  wfll  9ve  watwftnrian  m 
the  snhseribem  I  OMve  tfiaa  S50  pages  bava 
hasn  devotad  to  asiy  dilBedlt  TkanslaiinBt 
Ihomthe  Uiadu  Pfataophical  Woiks,  aad 
the  Lives  of  their  SagBS.  The  iBfaodotfM 
Chapter,  alstt,  viU  oflBtaitt  n  Barior  af  ^eqr 
Piiilosopbical  Opinions,  oompared  with 
those  of  other  Ancient  Nations,  and  an  Aor 
count  of  the  nresent  State  of 
mong  the  Hindus. 

We  understjsnd  that  a  Pamphlet  ia  about 
to  be  published,  illustrative  of  the  Canse  and 
Treatment  of  the  Cholem  Morbus,  whidi 
latelv  prevailed  at  Jessore,  in  which  it  is  ar^ 
guea,  that  to  the  immoderate  use  of  New 
Rice  was  principally  owing  the  oocuxnnoa 
of  the  disease.  The  same  complaint  baa 
prevailed  with  considerable  violence  at  Ba^ 
lasore,  where  it  f^pears  that  Sable  Fiab  ia 
not  to  be  procured,  and  the  New  Rice  had 
not  come  into  use.  These  two  articles  of 
ibod  have  been  severally  chaiged  with  tlia 
production  of  the  Epidemic  in  question,  bui 
apparently  without  sufficient  oonaidcsation. 

Mr  Brande,  Chemical  Professor  at  tb^ 
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Wbfww  jpn^tpdittMg  fir  IiuUcshoti* 


Bifil  InidbillMf  i#ycpMfayferpBM»> 
tfMt  1^  Mfluwl  Of  Clieuiifltfy ;  ccptufiiiHtf 
itoMiaehMl  Paec*of  tlie  Scienee,  amiig^a 
in  the  inrM  ia  itliieh  they  are  aMOMed  aad 
1  ID  hk  mudi-Bdmired  Leetoa. 


Dt  Bo«t»cli  is  abdut  tt>  pdbllrii  an  Ac- 
ant  of  iho  lUatBfy  tfid  Pieaoii  Stat 


State  of 


Mf  Laiiig*a  Airirfleelind  Wtn^of  Flans^ 
BlwrsnuiOf  add  Smooos  Ok  HiBHniici«  erec^ 
ei  bjliiA;  uMMHng  tfaedolaiboftheNeir 
GaMom  HMMe,  Leadon,  St  Diiiiitui*8  ia 
Ihit  Eait,  witfa  an  HiMnkal  Aocomeof  tbe 
Old  Cliurdi,  &€.  will  be  delivered  to  the 
Subaatbcn  in  the  oonne  of  the  present 


It  li  not  geueMj  known,  that  aonae  vety 
cariona  Memoiis  of  Luden  Bonaparte  were 
printed  in  1815.  When,  howerer,  they 
wen  nearly  ready,  obetadee  to  the  appear^ 
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pieee,  a  Onuunar  oT  RnetonCf  aDefly  oobi« 
piled  from  Blair,  Campbell,  Rollin,  ice 
whidi  will  Tcsy  eoan  appear,  in  1  vol*  IftbOL 

A  Book,  enticed,  Untvenal  Commerce^ 
by  ^e  Editor  of  Mortinier's  Connnerdal 
Diduuaiy,  will  appear  m  the  ooune  of  the 
enwiing  Montlu 

A  Meccator  s  Auae  of  Skeleton  Anps, 
idapled  to  Modem  Navigation  and  Meii- 
tinie  Surveying,  Ibr  the  nee  of  Naval  Sta- 
denti,  will  be  publiahed  m  tiie  coone  of  the 
euniiug  Month,  ni  Toyal  4lo> 

M«  Dee  Carrleres  hne  neaily  mffy  Aif 
publication,  a  new  edition  of  nis  HUMre 
de  Frmue^  which  will  be  continued  to 
the  peeeent  time,  and  thoiougbly  revised 
tliToughouta 


I  agent  of  LuokB,  it  is  preecen- 
rfWI  awpMftdiSMr,  and  wtanied 
ef  his  speculation. 


9ywteBceMtkia 

biSB  eaffeied  iM'Sia  Ae  IMt,  we  1 

bat  ic  iioetttink  tliata  LendoB 

hirdtafaed^poMikm  of  it,  and  that  ita 


not; 


Me. 


r  to  be  published. 
nothMlMtof  theBne, 
iwfll  appeer oesly In 


I  wfli  euuniy  paBBSD,  oocn 
•  and  ABetica,  a  Novel  Plan  of 
I  of  Wn,  vMeh  was  snbmilled  uy  the 
I  of  the  liOids  of  itie  Adniitalty 
Ib  Abm  mo,  and  by  them  lejeelod* 

If  vtty  modi eagiged  Aeattention  of  the 
liiinHI  in  tfirnmifr  The  Libvarisn  ef 
ttm  yntwiirfly  of  Cogyhegen  has  beensa- 
vvtf  flMBtbi  at  Sioeidtoltt)  ftr  iht  pnipeee 
•r  MiMu^  aaA  eoIMMfanr  mamHeifpta  of 
ik»8hiUii  aaABdiflhi  wUdi  atepffMrved 
iatiaiel^,  aaiiSU^;  tfa^  are  ki«end« 
•At^MriMin  a  ptojMed  edinoA  of  these 

10  cttMoyed  OBr  a 
vof  Aa  Aaiglo4taaoa  Toi^ ;  Mid 
■datto  iata  9»edisbof  his  Giaoi- 
awr af tiia haiiiidiaTongiiai  Ihelbraierof 
Wote  eeaoMia  aB  EagMi  Anti- 


ItlvelMiiia  the  Genaaa  rapers,  Aat, 
«Mk  tlMCOaHt  laa  Gasaa  waa  at  8t  Hdeaa, 
la  49BMponia  1^oA»  and-  seat  H  to  Borope, 
.'i^ha  *]»  af  fVldeh  to,  JQMfMof  n^wMrv  dir 
ftaaetffw  Jlrir  ea  Ht  I9kpc§mm,  jomr  f&r 
jUnr^  mS*  J^riSiit^  dtitotim  3  fnev,  jev  ceaeer* 
ttttitu fttMftut  €i  pHuftttf  ^pe*  TliiaWeTv, 
wiurii  wffl  be  vncommoniy  utt^restang  onac* 
i  of  lie  MMudiiliLily,  has  not  been  yeC 
liwd,  beeatte  the  menoKlfpl  has  bom 
^ish  Cofeiamenb. 
)  Aadior  cv  a  Treense  oa 
of  Maps,  and  Editor  of 
Popaht  fleteol  Boeks,  has  in  Aa 
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Mr  A.  Pioqaot,  Author  of  the  Aneient 
and  Modem  Geography,  has  in  the  press,  a 
ChiondlogiGal  Abridgement  of  the  History 
of  Modem  Europe,  oompned  nom  the  best 
English,  French,  and  Geraun  Historians. 


EDINBURGH. 


Iir  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  piri^ 
Bshed,  in  two  large  vols  9rOf  a  Geogr^^- 
cd  aad  Staostleal  description  of  Scotland  j 

Sr  James  Flayfidr,  D.D.  F.lt&  ft  F.A.S: 
dBn.  Prinopu  of  tfie  tTintod  CoBege  of  9t 
Andrews,  and  Hlsloiiogra|Aer  to  his  Royal 
HtthnesB  the  Prince  R^ent* 

Wight  on  the  Law  of ^  Election,  a  new 
edition,  with  additiiiBs,  suited  to  the  present 
time,  wffl  speedily  be  pubUdied. 

A  Mienioif  oo  the  Congenital  CIttb  Fbet 
of  Children,  and  the  Mode  of  conccting  tfaii 
Detbfinxty;  by  Antonio  Scaipa,  Bmeritna 
Professor  and  Director  of  Ae  Medicsl  Fa* 
eol^  of  the  Imperial  and  Ro^ral  CniveEri^ 
of  Fsms,  ftc  With  five  origuuu  engravittgt 
byAndcrUmL  Tiandatad  ftom  the  ItaBan : 
^  J.  H.  Wishart,  FeSow  of  the  Royal 
t^iBege  of  Sogeons,  and  (nse  of  the  Stns 
geoQS  of  the  Royn  Infinnaiy  of  EcHubuign. 

Proposals  have  been  issued  fbr  puhlish* 
fax  by  subseripfion,  in  imperial  Mio,  a  New 
Adas  of  the  Counties  of  Soodand,  each 
CToun^  to  compose  a  separate  map,  or  if  of 
iOMortanoe,  from  extent  or  popinitian,  two 
wffl  be  dotted. 

In  die  ^ress,  aad  wffl  be  published  in  a 
fbw  dkys,  n  8vo,  witfa  phtes,  an  Account  of 
Oe  SmaM  Pox,  as  it  appeared  after  Vaocbuu 
tlon ;  by  Alexander  Monro,  M.D.  Aiofts* 
sor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Ed!in* 
btti]^;  indtRnng,  among  naoy  Cases, 
Three  which  oceimed  in  the  Autnar*s  own 
Family. 

Speedily  wffl  be  puUnnied,  Flueen  Years 
CorRspozidence,  which  paSMd  between  Wil- 
Kam  DrysAde,  Writer  and  Town-derk  of 
Siikaldy,  and  6eoi*ge  Millar,  Farmer  in 
Bankhead,  Fffedlire ;  wlierrin  is  discovered 
the  wfade  Arcana  of  County  Lawyers*  Inte- 
rior Phtftioe,  very  necessary  lor  Young 
PjRacdttonars  who  would  acquire  a  lasting 
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leputatioD,  and  a  competent  shaie  of  the 
(£e  Thing  NeedfiiL 

In  the  mas,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
liahed.  Vol  VIII.  Part  II.  of  the  Transac- 
lions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinbuigh* 
The  following  are  the.Contents  of  Part  II. 
of  this  Volttme : — ^Dr  Brewster  on  the  Ef- 
fects of  Pressure  in  Altering  the  Polarising 
Structure  of  Doubly  Refracting  Crystals.— 
Dr  Mum?*s  Ejcpeiiments  and  Observations 
on  Muriatic  Acid  Gas,  &c— Dr  Ure  on  the 
Relation  between  Muriatic  Add  and  Chlo- 
rine.—Dr  Brewster  on  the  Distribution  of 


CJn 


the  Pdaxising  Foioein  Plates,  Tabes,  ai«l 
Cylinders  of  Glass— JVfr  Napier  on  the  Scope 
and  Influence  of  the  Philosophical  Wiitii^ 
of  Lord  Bacon.— Mr  Allan  on  tibe  Geology 
of  the  Environs  of  Nice. — Mr  Leslie  on  Un- 
pressions  of  Cold  sent  from  the  Uia^  At- 
mosphere.—^Migor-Gaienl  Brisbane  on 
findmg  the  Time  accurately  without  equal 
Altiftodes. — Dr  Fleming  on  the  Jnnctian  of 
the  Fresh  Water  of  the  Rivers  with  the  Salt 
Water  of  the  Sea. — Mr  Alison's  Memoir  oC 
the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Loid 
Woodhouselee. 
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AORICULTUBE,  GARDEKIKO,  &C 

The  Gardener's  Companion,  or  Horticul- 
tural Calendai;,  Edited  from  the  Original 
Manuscripts  Of  J.  Abercrombie ;  by  J. 
Mean,  gudener  to  Sir  Abr.  Hume,  Bart. 
8s. 

BIOORAPHT. 

Memoira  of  her  Ute  Royal  Highness 
Charlotte  Augusta,  Princess  of  Wales,  &c. 
and  of  her  ilhistrious  consort.  Prince  Co- 
bouig  of  Saxe-Cobourg,  Saalfield ;  by  R. 
Hm£,  Esq.  author  of  the  Peruvians,  &c. 
Svo.     19s. 

MemcMrs  of  John  Evelyn,  Es^  F.R.S. 
eomprising  his  Diary  and  a  Selection  of  his 
Familiar  Letters,  &c.  &c  2  vols  4to. 

BOTANY. 

Considerations  respecting  Cambridge, 
more  particularly  relatmg  to  its  Botanical 
Professorship ;  by  Sir  James  Edward  Smith, 
M.  D.  F.R.  S.  &c  president  of  the  Linncan 
Society.    2s.  6d. 

CLASSICS. 

Horace,  with  English  Notes  to  the  Odes, 
cntical  and  explanatory,  ISmo.    5s.  6d. 

DIVINITY. 

Messrs  Cadell  and  Davies  have  just  pub- 
lished, dedicated,  by  special  permission,  to 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Resent,  the 
first  part  of  a  new  and  superior  edition  of 
the  Hdy  Scriptures,  with  numerous  en- 
graving ;  and  now  including  a  Preface  and 
Historical  Accounts  of  the  several  Books, 
written  ezpresdy  for  this  edition,  by  the 
Rev.  Edward  Naies,  D.  D.  Rector  of  Bid- 
denden,  Kent,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Mo- 
dem History  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
—Whilst  it  is  the  pious  and  avowed  object 
of  the  ancient  and  venerable  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowled^  and  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  to  disse- 
minate the  Word  of  God,  as  extensively  as 
possible,  among  the  poorest  and  the  most 
uninstructed  of  our  fellow-creatures,  by  Uie 
distribution  of  Bibles  printed  in  the  cheap- 
est forms,  it  has  also  been  thought  import- 
ant, in  this  opulent  and  higUy  civilized 


country,  to  engnge  young  penons  in  the 
higher  classes  of  society  in  a  man  diUgeat 
study  of  the  seated  page,  by  presentiii^  to 
them  the  Bible  in  a  more  omamentil  ibcm, 
enriched  with  gr^hicsd  illustrations  of  the 
text,  of  undoubted  merit  and  diaiacter; 
thus  making  the  el^^t  arts  of  peinClng 
and  engmving  subservient  to  the  advaaoe- 
ment  of  the  great  inteitels  of  ChiietiMUty, 
and  the  gratification  of  taste  conducive  to 
the  improvement  of  piety.  With  these 
views,  the  present  edition  has  been  under- 
taken, upon  a  scale  of  sufficient  importanee 
to  command  the  attentbn  of  ih€  hignest  and 
most  enlig^itened  persons,  yet  with  evciy 
possible  care  to  avoid  unneoesuiy  *«p^ff- 
The  mode  of  its  intended  publionon  is  d^ 
tailed  m  the  following  Piospectae.— .The 
engravings,  which  or^iaallv  appealed  in 
the  magnificent  and  eneosive  work  caBed 
Macklin^s  Bible,  and  wnicfa  form  the  lidb- 
est  and  most  interesdng  assemblage  of  en- 
gravings, illustrative  of  the  Holj  Sa^ptnrei* 
that  have  ever  been  published  m  any  oouii- 
try,  consist  of  seventy  historical  siiijeclib 
executed  by  the  first  artists  t£  this  eaaaOf^ 
from  pictures  painted  by  Sir  Joshua  Bejr* 
nolds,  Mr  West,  Mr  Loutherfaou)^  Mr 
Fuseli,  Mr  Smirke,  Mr  Stoduud,  &c  be- 
sides  more  than  one  hundred  v^nsfete  beadU 
pieces  and  tail-pieces,  embkauuicai  of  tha 
several  books.  The  pnntinff,  a^ain  cjoe- 
cuted  by  Mr  Bensley,  is  in  ttie  soe  caUed 
atlas  quarto,  and  me  work  will  be  pub. 
lished  in  twelve  parts,  price  two  goneea 
each.  The  first  part  wee  puUidied  on  the 
1st  of  June,  and  the  lemainug  paita 
will  follow  regularly  on  the  first  day  of 
each  succeeding  month.  For  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  degree  of  sapnvt  with 
which  the  won  will  be  honoured,  and  ef 
securing  a  deliveiy  of  the  copies  in  exact 
conformity  with  the  dates  of  Orders,  a  sub- 
scription IS  solicited ;  each  suhseriber  pay* 
ing  the  price  of  the  first  part  in  advanee, 
and  engamng  to  pay  a  like  sum  on  the  pid»* 
lication  m  eadi  subse^fuent  nait,  except  the 
concluding  one,  which:  wiU  be  deiifeied 
gratis.    A  list  of  the  fobsciibeiB  wiB  be 
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{■intfldt  and  ptefixed  to  the  ivotk.  The 
work,  when  completed,  will  ibnn  thne  ele- 
gant tolumes  of  oonTcnient  sice ;  and  the 
ptioe  of  inch  eomplete  eets  (if  any)  as  may 
not  be  subflciibea  for  on  the  publication  of 
the  nxth  part,  nnut  be  much  advanced,  on 
account  of  the  limited  number  to  which  the 
edition  is  necessarily  confined. 

Beflections  concerning  the  Ejcpedieney  of 
a  Council  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
Chuidi  of  Rome  bemg  holden,  with  a  view 
CO  aeoonmiodate  Rcli«nis  Difibtnoes  and  to 
pramoce  the  Unity  of  Religion  in  the  Bond 
of  Peace ;  by  Samuel  Wis,  A.M.F.R.  and 
A.S.  Vicar  of  St  Bartholomew  die  Less, 
London,  8vo. 

Religio  Christiani,  a  Churchman's  An» 
swer  to  Religio  Cletio.    Ss. 

The  VaHmty  of  the  English  Ordination 
established,  in  answer  to  the  Rev.  P.  Gan- 
doMhy;  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Erlington, 
Ikb,  provost  of  Tjrinity  College,  Dublin, 
Sva    78. 

Sermons,  on  the  Nature,  Offices,  and 
Character,  of  Jesus  Christ ;  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Bowdlcr,  A.M.     14o. 

The  Season  and  Time,  or  an  Exposition 
of  the  Prophecies  which  rdate  to  the  two 
poioda  of  Danid,  anboequent  to  the  I960 
years  now  recently  expired;  by  W.  Ettrick, 
A«M.  %fo»    15s. 

VoL  in.  of  Sermons;  by  die  Rev.  J. 
Venn,  rector  of  Cbpham,  8vo.    lOs.  6d. 

Pacts  authentic  in  Science  and  Religion ; 
designed  to  illustrate  a  new  translation  fk 
the  Bible;  by  the  Rev.  W.  Cowherd,  Ute 
minister  of  Cfarist^church,  SaUbrd.    10s. 

Indian  Church  History,  or  an  Account 
of  the  lint  Planting  of  the  Gospel  in  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  India ;  with  an  accurate 
rdatkm  of  the  first  Christian  Missions  in 
CbaoaL ;  by  Thomas  Yeates,  Sva    (ts. 

Observations  on  die  Bible  Society ;  shew- 
ing that  the  present  method  of  distributing 
Bibles  among  the  lower  orden  of  people 
tends  father  to  chedk  than  encourage  die 
doctrine  of  Christ    Is.  6d. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Prophecies  that 
have  been  ftiBQled,  and  are  now  fulfilling, 
or  will  heradler  be  fulfilled,  relative  to  die 
great  Period  of  1260  years ;  the  Papal  and 
Mahommedan  Apostades,  the  Tynnnical 
BcigB  of  Antichrist,  or  the  Infidel  Power; 
and  the  Restoration  of  die  Jews ;  by  the 
Rev.  G.  S.  Faber,  B.  D.  Rector  of  Long 
Newton,  Durham.    VoL  3d,  Svo.    12s. 

\*  The  fifdi  edition  of  the  two  fomier 
volumes  of  this  Work,  £l,  4fl. 

DKAXA. 

A  View  of  the  English  Stage ;  contain- 
ing a  series  of  dramatic  criticisms ;  by  W. 
Haditt,  Svo.    ISs. 

Edward  die  Second,  by  C.  Mariowe; 
and  Doctor  Faustus,  by  C.  Maikiwe,  Is. 
each:  fimning  Numbos  II.  and  III.  of 
Brooi^ton's  edition  of  the  Ancient  British 


The  Black  Revenge,  or  Innocence  Re- 
warded; a  tagedy ;  by  Lieut  J.  Biam- 
weU,  R.N.    3s. 

Vol.  IIL 
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EDirCATIOX. 

A  Grammar  of  the  Elements  of  Astrono- 
my, by  means  of  which  that  sublime  Science 
may  m  taught  in  public  schools  as  part  of 
a  course  of  hberal  education;  by  Thomas 
Squire,  royal  ISmo.     Ts.  6d. 

A  new  edition  of  Mr  Lenon's  English 
Spelling,  enlarged  and  much  improved, 
Svo.    5s.6d. 

OEOGBAPHT. 

A  brief  Descrmtion  of  Nova  Scotia,  in- 
cluding a  particular  Account  of  the  Ishmd 
of  Grand  Monan :  bj  Andiony  Lockwood, 
assistant  surveyor  general  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton,  4ta 

OEOLOOT. 

A  Selection  of  Facts  from  the  best  Au- 
thorities, arranged  so  as  to  fbim  an  oudine 
of  die  Geology  of  Engknd  and  Wales;  by 
Wm  Phillips.    Ss. 

HISTORY. 

The  History  of  England,  from  its  earliest 
records  to  die  deadi  of  Elizabeth,  in  a  series 
of  Essays,  accompanied  with  Reflections, 
References  to  original  Authorities,  and  His- 
torical  Questions ;  by  Thomas  Morell,  in 
Svo,  12s.— 12010,  6s.6d_VoL  IL  wiU 
«eedily  be  published,  which  will  complett 
the  series. 

New  editions  of  die  Histories  of  Rome 
and  Greece  are  just  piblished. 

A  Universal  History,  in  twanty-fbur 
Books;  transkted  from  the  German  of  John 
Von  Muller,  3  vols  Svo.    £l,  16s. 

A  General  History  of  Malvern  ;  intended 
to  comprise  all  the  advantages  of  a  Guide, 
with  the  more  important  details  of  Chemi- 
cal, Mincndogical,  and  Statistical  Infonn». 
tion ;  by  John  Chambers,  Esq.  oown  Svo, 
8s.— demy  Svo,  with  plates,  Ida. 

LAW. 

Considemtums  on  the  Origin,  Progiess, 
and  present  State  of  the  En^iah  Banbupt 
Laws,  with  references  to  thev  existing  De- 
fects.    108.6d. 

MEDICINE,  SURGERY,  && 

An  Introductory  Lecture,  as  delivered  at 
the  Royal  Dispensary  for  the  Diseases  of 
the  Ear,  to  a  Course  on  the  Anatomy, 
Phyablogy,  and  Diseases  of  that  Oigan; 
by  J.  H.  Curtis,  Esq.  Svo. 

SuigicalObsorvations;  being  a  Quarteriy 
Rmrt  of  Cases  in  Surgery ;  by  Charies 
BeU,  surgeon  of  the  Middlesex  Hospital ; 
VoL  IL  Part  L  Svo.  *6s. 

An  Essay  on  die  Symptoins,  Causes,  and 
Treatment  of  Inversio  Uteri ;  with  a  his- 
tory of  the  suoeeasfiil  extirpation  of  that  or- 
gan  during  the  dironic  stage  of  the  disease ; 
by  W.  Newnham,  surgeon,  Pamham,  Svo. 
Sa. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Treatment 
of  the  Diseases  of  the  Prostrate  Gland ;  il- 
lustrated  with  plates;  by  Sir  £.  Homcb 
Vd.  IL  Svo.    14a. 

MISCfiLLAKBOUS. 

A  Short  Account  of  the  Pindarees  (  pre- 
ceded by  Historical  ]^(otices  of  the  different 
Mahratta  States ;  by  an  Officer  in  die  ftr- 
vice  of  the  East  India  Company,  Svo.  7s.  6dp 
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The  Quarterly  Review;  No  XXXVI. 
8vou    66. 

The  Hundred  Woodeis  of  the  World, 
including  Wonders  of  Nature,  and  Won- 
ders of  Art ;  compiled  from  the  transactions 
and  records  of  learned  societies,  and  from 
the  works  of  the  latest  travellers,  natural- 
ists, and  topographers;  adapted  in  eveiy 
part  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  all  descrip- 
tions of  readers,  old  and  young,  learned  and 
unleamed ;  by  the  Rev.  C.  C.  Clarice ;  fl- 
histrated  with  neariy  100  engravings.    98. 

Petition  et  Memoire  address^  &  la 
Chambre  des  Paris  de  France ;  par  Charles 
Lord  Kinnaud.    2s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  Dou^Us  Kinnaud 
on  Mr  Cookers  Papers  respecting  Mr  Sher- 
«m*s  Case  and  Trial  at  Madras;  by  W.  H. 
Inglis.    Is.  6d. 

Stereoplia,  or  the  Practical  Defence  of 
the  Horse*s  Foot  conridered;  by  Bracy 
dark,  F.L.S.  with  plates.     lOs.  N. 

A  System  of  Book-keeping,  adapted  sole- 
ly for  the  use  of  Saving-banks,  with  tables ; 
to  which  is  now  added  a  Supplement ;  by 
G.  Booth.    56. 

A  Biographical  Nanative  and  Satirical 
Work,  caUed  Prodigious,  or  Childe  Paddie 
in  London,  3  vols.    £l,  4«. 

Gravity  and  Levity,  in  Proee  and  Verse. 
7a. 

Practiol  Chess  Exercises ;  intended  as  a 
sequel  to  the  Practical  Chess  Grammar; 
oontaming  various  openings,  games,  and  si- 
tuations ;  by  W.  S.  Kenny,  l2ma     Ts. 

Various  new  Systems  and  Documents, 
fbr  the  better  duration  and  evident  Preser- 
vation of  all  Ships,  their  crews  and  cai|;oes, 
&c.  &C.  in  the  most  awful  moments  of  im- 
pending danger,  unattended  with  expense 
to  the  nation  or  the  individual :  by  which 
thousands  of  ships,  and  millions  of  Uves, 
will  eventually  be  preserved,  the  means  be- 
ing always  at  nand,  and  in  their  own  power ; 
by  Abraham  Boequett,  royal  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

Human  Life  with  Variations,  or  the 
Chapter  of  Accidents ;  by  Caroline  Her- 
bert,  ISnuK    4&  6d. 

Double  Entry  by  Single,  a  New  Method 
of  Book-keeping ;  applicable  to  all  kinds  of 
Business,  and  exemplified  in  five  Sets  of 
Books;byF.W.Cranhelm,4to.  £l,lls.6d. 

A  Treatise  on  Rivers  and  Torrents ;  with 
the  Method  of  regulatmg  their  Course  and 
Channels ;  dedicated,' by  peimission,  to  the 
Ri^t  Hon.  Warren  Hastmgs;  by  Paul 
Fnsi,  a  Bamabite,  Professor  Royal  of  Ma- 
thematics at  Milan,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Bologna,  <^  the  Imperial  Academy 
of  Sciences  at  Petersbuig,  of  the  Royal 
Academies  of  Beriin  and  of  Stockholm,  oc. 
and  Correspondent  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Sdenoes  at  Paris.  To  which  is  added, 
an  Essay  on  Navkable  Canals ;  by  the 
same.  Translated  by  Major-General  John 
Garstin,  acting  Chier  Enghieer  on  the  Ben- 
gal Establishment    4to.    £1,  lis.  6d. 

Dr  Rees*  Cydopoedia ;  Part  LXX  V. 


Qlttne 


The  Principles  of  Population  and  Pro- 
duction investigated;  and  the  Questions- 
Does  Population  repulate  Subsistence,  or 
Subsistence  Population? — Has  tlie  latter, 
in  its  increase,  a  Tendency  to  augment  or 
diminish  the  average  Quantum  of  Employ- 
ment and  Wealth?  and-.-Should  Govern- 
ment encourage  or  check  early  Marriage  f 
discussed ;  by  Geoige  Purves,  LL.  D.  Svo. 
10s.  6d. 

A  Catalogue  of  Books  and  Tracts  printed 
at  the  private  Press  of  Geoige  Allan,  Esq. 
F.  S.  A.  Only  seventy-six  copies  printed, 
royal  Svo.    5s. 

Reciprocal  Duties  of  Parents  and  Chil- 
dren ;  by  Mrs  Taylor  of  Ongar.  Foolsci^ 
Bva    5s. 

Adversaria ;  or.  Selections  and  Reflections 
on  Civil,  Political,  Moral,  and  Religious 
Subjects ;  intended  to  instil  into  the  Minds 
of  Youth,  who  have  had  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, a  comet  Knowledge  of  Men  and 
Things ;  by  George  Harrison.    Svo.    Ss. 

Twelve  Hundnd  Questions  on  Adams's 
History  of  Great  Britain ;  by  A.  Jamieson. 
Is. 

Twelve  Hundred  Questions  on  Adams's 
Roman  Histoty ;  by  A.  Jamieson.    Is. 

Twelve  Hundred  Questions  on  Adams's 
Elements  of  Useful  Knowledge;  by  A* 
Jamieson.     Is. 

A  Key  to  the  above  Questions  will  short- 
ly be  puUished. 

More  Thoughts  Still  on  the  State  of  the 
West  India  Colonies  and  the  ProoeedingB 
of  the  African  Institution,  with  ObeervatioQs 
on  the  Speedi  of  James  Stephen,  Eso.  at  the 
Annual  Meeting  of  that  Society,  held  on 
the  96th  of  Maieh  1S17 ;  by  Joseph  Mar- 
lyat,  Esq.  M.P.  Svo. 

M08IC. 

No  L  of  the  Scnph :  a  eoDeotk«  of  Sa- 
cred Music,  suitable  to  public  or  private  de- 
votion ;  by  John  WhitsJcer.    56. 

NOyELS. 

Constancy  and  Leopold;  by  Madame 
Yossy,  authoress  of  Switierland,  4  vok 
ISmo.    £1, 40. 

Genevieve,  or  the  Orphan's  Visit;  by 
Mrs  Strutt,  3  vols  ISmo.     Ifis.  fid. 

Lionel ;  or,  the  Last  of  the  Pevenseys : 
a  NoveL    3  vols  ISmo.    £l,  la. 

Sophia ;  or,  the  Dangerous  IndiKretian : 
a  Tale,  fbunded  on  Facts.  3  vob  12nio. 
lfis.6d. 

POETST. 

The  Hours,  in  four  Idyll ;  by  Hcniy 
Hudson,  Esq.    Ts. 

The  Royal  Minstrd ;  or  the  Witdicries 
of  Endor,  an  Epic  Poem,  in  eleven  Books ; 
by  J.  F.  Pennie.    Ts. 

A  Few  Leaves  from  my  Fidd  Book; 
containing  some  pictures  in  mintafuie  ;  by 
Wm  Woolcot,  late  royal  militaiy  survcyory 
&c.  Svo.     56. 

Lines  on  the  Death  of  her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Princess  Charlotte;  l^  the  Rev. 
George  Croly,  A.M.  Author  of  ••  Pnia  in 
1815,'*  a  Poem.    Svo.    St.  fid. 
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Antorni,  a  poem ;  with  Notes  descriptive 
of  the  plague  m  MiJta ;  by  Mvudo  young. 

78. 

The  Friends ;  a  Poem,  in  four  books ; 
by  the  Her.  Francis  Hodgson,  A.M.  Vicar 
orBakewcD.Deriiythire;  Translator  of  Ju- 
Tenal,  and  of  Twelve  Books  of  Charle- 
magne ;  and  Author  of  Lady  Jane  Grey. 
foobcap  8to.    7s. 

Transktions  from  Camoens,  and  other 
Poets ;  with  Original  Poetry;  by  the  Au- 
thor of  **  Modem  Greece,"  and  the  «•  Res- 
toration of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy.**  8to. 

46. 

POLITICS  AND  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

Examination  of  the  Internal  State  of 
Spain ;  with  a  brief  Sketch  of  her  History 
to  the  late  Invaoon  by  the  French ;  by 
Christopher  Clarke,  captain,  royal  artillery. 

TOPOOEAPHY. 

A  New  History  and  Description  of  York ; 
by  Wm  Hargrove,  3  volsroy.  8vo.  £l,  16b. 

Historical  and  Topographical  Account  of 
Derbyshire;  by  the  Rev.  Daniel  Lysons 
and  Samuel  Lvsons,  Esq.  44o.  £3,  lOs.— 
royal  paper,  ^6,  6s. 

Topographical  and  Panoramic  Survey  of 
the  Campagna  di  Roma,  with  references  to 
Geology,  History,  and  Antiquities ;  by  Dr 
F.  C.  L.  Stckler,  8vo.    £l.  Is. 

The  Stianger*8  Guide  to  the  City  of  New 
York ;  by  E.  M.  Blunt.    48. 

A  New  Picture  of  Rome,  or  an  Interest, 
ing  Itinerary ;  by  Marien  Vasi.     12s. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

A  Picturesque  Tour  of  Italy,  in  Illustra- 
tion of,  and  with  References  to,  the  Text  of 
Addison,  Eustace,  and  Forsyth;  From 
Drawings  taken  on  the  Spot,  during  the 
years  1816  and  1817;  by  James  Hakewill, 
architect  Engraved  by  G.  Cooke,  J.  Pye, 
Landseer,  Middiman,  Fittler,  Scott,  Milton, 
&c  To  be  comnleted  in  Twelve  Parts, 
each  containing  mree  highly-finished  en- 
gravings of  Views,  and  two  m  outline  (by 
Moses)  of  the  Interior  of  the  Museums  of 
the  Vatican  and  Capitol  of  Rome,  and  Mu- 
seum of  Florence,  and  the  Studii  of  Naples ; 
4ta  Small  paper  12s.  6d.  large  paper  18s. 
proofs  on  Inoia  paper  SOs. 

Observations  on  Greenland,  the  adjacent 
Seas,  and  the  North-west  Passage  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  made  in  a  Voyu;e  to  Davis*B 
Straits  during  the  summer  of  1817;  by 
Bernard  O'Reilly,  Esq.  with  chart  and 
plates,  4to.    £2, 10s. 

Greenland :  being  Extracts  &om  a  Jour- 
nal kept  m  that  Country  in  the  years  1770 
to  1773 ;  by  Hans  Egede  Saabye :  with  an 
Introduction,  containing  an  Account  of  the 
manners  of  the  Greenlanders,  &c.  &c.  tran- 
slated from  the  German,  Svo.     lOs.  6d. 

A  Journey  through  Asia  Minor,  Arme- 
nia, and  Koordistan,  in  the  years  1813  and 
1814;  with  Remarks  on  the  Marches  of 
Alexander,  and  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten 
Thousand ;  by  John  Macdonald  Kenneir, 
Esq.  Wi^  an  original  Map,  illustrative  of 
the  Marches  of  Alexander,  Acno^on,  Ju- 
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lian,  and  Heradius,  engraved  by  Anow- 
smith.    Svo.    18s. 

Letters  of  a  Prussian  Travdler  (inter- 
spersed with  niunerous  personal  Anecdotes), 
descriptive  of  a  Tonrthrou^  Sweden,  Prus- 
sia, Austria,  Hungary,  Istria,  the  Ionian 
IsUnda,  Egypt,  Syria,  Cyprus,  Rhodes,  the 
Morea,  Greece,  Calabria,  Italy,  Tyrol,  the 
banks  v^  the  Rhine,  Hanover,  Holstdn, 
Denmark,  Westehalia,  and  Holland;  by 
John  Btamsen,  Esq. 

Voyage  of  the  national  ship  Rosamond 
to  Newfoundland,  and  the  Southern  Coast 
of  Labrador ;  by  Lieut  Edward  Chapdl, 
R.N.  Svo.    128. 

Narrative  of  a  Residence  in  Algiers; 
comprising  a  seographical  and  historical 
Account  of  me  fiimncy,  biographical 
Sketdies  of  the  Dey  and  his  Ministers,  &c. ; 
by  Signor  Pananti :  with  Notes  and  Illus- 
trations, by  E.  Blaouiere,  Esq.  R.N.  £2, 2s. 

Journal  of  a  Visit  to  South  Africa  in 
1815  and  1816,  with  some  Account  of  the 
Missionary  Establishments  of  the  United 
Brethren  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  by 
the  Rev.  C.  I.  Latrobe,  ito. 


EDINBURGH. 

No  I.  of  a  Series  of  Twelve  Portraits  of 
Distinguished  Living  Characters  of  Scot- 
land; containing  heads  of  Walter  Scott, 
Esq.  Francis  Jemey,  Esq.  and  Heniy  Rae- 
bum,  Esq. ;  drawn  and  etched  bv  Wil- 
liam  Nicholson;  accompanied  with  short 
Bio^phical  Notices.  Size  of  the  plates 
11  mches  by  9.  Price  of  each  Number 
^1,  lis.  6a.  for  proofs  on  India  paper; 
and  £1,  Is.  for  plam  impresoons. 

A  Summary  View  of  the  Statistics  and 
Existing  Commerce  of  the  principal  Shores 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  with  a  Sketch  of  the 
advantages,  political  and  commercial,  which 
would  result  from  the  establishment  of  a 
central  free  port  within  its  limits ;  and  also 
of  one  in  the  Soutliem  Atlantic,  viz.  within 
the  territory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
conferring  on  this  latter,  in  particular,  the 
same  privilege  of  direct  trade  with  India 
and  the  Noruern  Atlantic,  bestowed  lately 
on  Malta  and  Gibraltar ;  by  Capt.  M*Kon- 
ochie,  royal  navy,  Svo.    10s.  6a. 

The  Principle  of  Christian  Evidence  il- 
lustrated by  an  examination  of  arguments 
subversive  of  Natural  Theology  and  the 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity,  advanced 
by  Dr  T.  Chahners  in  his  "  Evidence  and 
Authority  of  the  Christian  Revelation  ;**  by 
Duncan  Meams,  D.  D.  Professor  of  Theo- 
logy in  King's  Coll^  and  University,  A- 
bodeen,  12ma    5s. 

An  Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and 
Character  of  the  late  Dr  Alexander  Monro, 
Secundus^  ddivered  at  the  Harveian  Ora- 
tion, at  F^inburgh,  for  the  year  1818,  by 
Andrew  Duncan,  sen.  M.D.     Price  2s.  6a. 

Outlines  of  Philosophical  Education ;  il- 
lustrated ^by  the  method  of  Teaching  tho 
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Lode,  or  Pint  CImb  of  Philoeophy,  in  the 
Umvenity  of  Edinburgh ;  Inr  Geinge  Jar- 
dine,  A.  M.  F.  R.  S.  £.  Profanor  of  Logic 
and  Rhetoric  in  that  University,  8ro.  128. 

Annak  of  Scottish  Episcopacy,  fiom  the 
year  1788  to  the  year  1816  indurive,  being 
the  period  during  which  the  late  Ri^t  Re- 
verend John  Skinner  of  Aberdeen  held  the 
Office  of  Senior  Rishop  and  Primus;  oi 
whom  a  Biographical  Memoir  is  prefixed ; 
by  the  Reverend  John  Skinner,  A.M.  For- 
far, 8vo.  ISs. 

Sermons  on  Various  Subjects;  by  the 
Rev.  James  Stark,  Loanhead,  Denny.  8vo. 
10s.  6d. 

The  Difibsion  of  Christianity  dependent 
on  the  Exertions  of  Christians,  a  Sermon, 
preached  in  Lady  Glcnorchy^s  Chapel,  be- 
fore the  Edinburgh  Missionary  Soaety,  on 
April  2,  1818;  by  Henry  Grey,  A.M. 
nunister  of  the  Chapel  of  Ease,  St  Cuth- 
bert*s.  To  whicli  is  added  the  Report  of 
the  Directors,  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

Decisions  of  the  First  and  Second  Divi- 
aons  of  the  Court  of  Session,  from  Novem- 
ber 1816  to  November  1817 ;  collected  by 
J.  Wilfon,  G.  Tait,  R.  RoUo,  and  M.  A. 
Fletcher,  Esqrs.  advocates,  by  appointment 
of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates.     ISs. 

Practical  Observations  on  the  Action  of 
Morbid  Sympathies,  as  included  in  the  Pa- 
thology of  certain  Diseases ;  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  to  his  Son,  on  his  leaving  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh,  in  the  year  1809 ; 
by  Andrew  Wilson,  M.D.  Kelso,  8vo.  9s. 

The  Angler's  Vade-Mecum ;  containing 
a  Descriptive  Account  of  the  Water  Flies, 
their  seasons,  and  the  kind  of  weather  that 
impels  them  on  the  water.  The  whole  re- 
presented in  12  coloured  plates.  To  which 
IS  added,  a  Description  of  the  different  Raits 
used  in  Angling,  and  where  found ;  by  W. 
Carrol,  post  8vo.  98. 

An  Etymological  Dictionary  of  the  Scot- 
tish Language;  in  which  the  Words  are 
deduced  from  their  Originals,  explained  in 
their  different  Senses,  and  authorised  by 
the  Names  of  the  Writers  in  whose  Worlcs 
they  occur ;  abridged  from  the  4to.  edition, 
by  tlie  Author,  John  Jamieson,  D.D.  Fel- 
low of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of 
the  Society  of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland, 
and  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
8vo.  14«. 

The  Problem  Solved ;  in  the  Explication 
of  a  Plan  for  a  safe,  steady,  and  secure 
Government  Paper  Currency  and  Legal 
Tender  ;  by  Samuel  Read,  Svo.  Is. 

Constitution  of  tlie  Royal  Ruxghs  of  Scot- 
land, from  their  (Charters,  as  exhibited  in 
the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1793;  to  which  is  added, 
a  Translation  of  the  Flection  Clauses,  &c  5s. 

History  of  the  Feuds  and  Conflicts  of  the 
Clans,  and  a  Narrative  of  the  Massacre  of 
GlencoCi    2s. 

Companion  to  the  Glasgow  Rotanic  Gar- 
den, or  PoDular  Notices  of  some  of  the 
more  remauLable  Phmts  contained  in  it; 
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illustrated  by  an  engraved  plan,  with  refer- 
ences to  the  azTaiu;ement  of  the  gaiden.<^> 
This  work  is  pubushed  under  the  authority 
of  the  directors.  It  notices  a  few  of  die 
plants  already  obtained,  generally  sudi  as 
are  remarkable  either  for  variety,  beautv* 
singularity  of  structure,  or  useAilness  m 
medicine,  the  arts,  or  in  conunerce.  To 
make  it  as  oomprdiensive  as  possible,  the 
general  regulations  of  the  garaen,  an  ab- 
stract of  the  agreement  between  the  proprie- 
tors and  the  Faculty  of  the  Colh»e  of  Glas- 
^w,  with  a  list  of  the  present  o^e-bearers, 
IS  subjoined.  Such  a  publication,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, will  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  proprietors  and  their  fami- 
lies, and  it  is  hoped  that  they  will  endeav- 
our to  promote  its  sale.  It  is  proposed  to 
devote  whatever  profits  may  accrue  from  its 
sale  towards  the  establishment  of  a  library, 
to  be  kept  in  the  lecture-room  for  the  use 
of  the  proprietors.    ^.  6d. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Scotland,  re- 
lative to  the  erection,  union,  and  disjunction 
of  parishes ;  the  patronages  of  ecclesiastical 
benefices;  and  tue  manses  and  glebes  of 
the  parochial  clergy :  by  John  Connell,  Esq. 
advocate,  procurator  for  the  Church  of  Soot- 
land,  and  author  of  "  A  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Scotland  respecting  Tythes,*'  Svo. 

168. 

The  Picture  of  GUsgow,  from  the  earliest 
period  to  the  present  tune ;  to  which  is  add- 
ed, a  Sketch  of  a  Tour  to  Loch  Lomond, 
the  Trosachb,  Perth,  Inverary,  the  Falls  of 
Clvde,  &C.  &c  »hixd  edition,  considerably 
enlarged;  embellished  with  the  following 
engravings— the  Catholic  Chapd,  Carlton 
Place,  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  a  map  of  the 
dty,  and  a  chart  of  the  river  Clyde  from 
Glasgow  to  Ayr;  dedicated  to  James  Ewing, 
Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Manufactures  of  this  dty,  Svo. 
7s. 

A  Guide  to  Rotany,  or  a  fianHiar  illus- 
tration of  the  Linnacan  Classification  of 
Plants,  with  coloured  engravings ;  by  Jas. 
Millar,  M.  D.  12mo.    78. 

Public  Records  of  Scothind. — The  Ri^t 
Honourable  his  Majesty*s  Commissionexs 
on  the  Public  Records  of  the  kingdom, 
have  been  pleased  to  authorise  the  sale  of 
the  following  works,  prepared  and  publidied 
under  their  direction : 

I.  The  Acts  of  the  Parliaments  of  Scot- 
land. 

VoL  II.—A.  D.  1424^A.  D.  1567. 
Vol.  III.— A.  D.  1567— A.  D.  1592. 

Vol.  IV ^A.  D.  1592— A.  D.  1625. 

VoL  v.— A.  D.  1625— A.  D.  1641. 
Price  of  the  four  vols  (half-bd),  £9:19:6. 

II.  Registrum  Magni  SigilU  Regum  Sco- 
tonim  in  publids  Archivis  asservatum:— 
A.  D.  1306— A.  D.  1424.— Price  (half-bd) 
£2,  2s. 

III.  Inquisitionum  ad  CapeDam  Domini 
Regis  Retomatanim  quie  in  Ardiivis  Pub. 
lids  Sootias  adhuc  servantur  Abbreviatio, 
3  vols,  price  (half-bound)  £6,  6s. 
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The  buQidiiig  of  two  new  rooms  for  the 
Lords  Ordinary  in  the  Court  of  Session  has 
oommenoed,  to  the  south  of  the  outer-house. 

A  set  <^  elegant  plans,  for  improving  the 
Cathedral  Churdi  of  St  Giks,  m  this  city, 
were  laid  lately  before  the  Magistrates  and 
Council,  drawn  by  Mr  Arch.  Elliot,  archi- 
tect One  plan  is  to  have  onlv  two  churches, 
viz.  the  present  High  Church,  and  a  similar 
me  to  the  west  of  it,  where  the  present  New 
Nordi  Church  stands,  taking  away  that 
church,  ^e  Tolbooth  Church,  and  part  of 
the  Old  Church ;  by  another,  to  have  three 
churches— the  High  Church,  the  0]d  Church, 
and  a  new  erection  in  place  of  the  New 
North  and  Tolbooth  Churches,  with  accom- 
modation for  the  General  Assembly,  Pres- 
bytery, &C.  The  designs  are  much  admir- 
ed, and,  when  carried  into  execution,  will 
be  highly  ornamental  to  the  dty. 

The  Incorporation  of  Mary*s  Chapel,  the 
Royal  College  and  Incorporation  of  Sur- 
geons, and  die  Hammermen,  of  ^dinbuigh, 
—and  the  Guildry  Incorporation  of  Dun- 
dee,—have  determined  to  oppose  the  bill 
now  pending  in  Parliament,  rdative  to  the 
revenues  and  expenditure  of  the  royal 
bun^ 

'Hie  Earl  of  Hopetoun  has  subscribed  fifty 
guineas  to  the  Astronomical  Institution. 

Curious  AttackmcnL — ^There  is  at  Bar- 
day's  Hotel,  Adams*  Square,  in  this  dty, 
a  hen  whldi  has  been  sittinff  the  usual 
time,  but  being  deprived  of  her  Uttle  family 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  she  has  at- 
tached hersdf  to  a  small  pig  that  has  been 
taken  &om  his  natural  protector,  and  she 
ducks  round  him,  and  shelters  him  under 
her  wings,  with  pttemal  solidtude  and  ten- 
derness. The  httle  pig%  grateful  for  this 
peculiar  favour  confened  upon  him,  is  e- 
qually  attached  to  his  adopted  parent 

The  Freeholders  and  Commissioners  of 
Supply  of  the  county  of  Perth,  have  asreed 
to  place  a  portrait  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Atholl  in  the  new  oounty-hall,  as  a  testi- 
mony of  respect  and  esteem  for  his  charac- 
ter, and  for  the  eminent  services  he  has  ren- 
dered to  the  county  of  Perth,  and  are  to  re- 
quest his  Grace  to  sit  for  that  purpose. 

4.^.0n  Saturday,  between  tnree  and  four 
o^dock,  the  fbiudation  stone  of  the  new 
Observatory,  for  the  Astronomical  Institu- 
tion on  the  Calton  Hall,  was  laid  with  the 
usual  ceremonies.  A  list  of  the  directors, 
contributors,  or  members  of  the  society,  en- 
graved on  a  phte  of  platina,  also  the  gold, 


sflver,  and  copper  coins  of  the  kingdom, 
were  deposited  within  the  stone.  The  Lord 
Provost  and  Magistrates,  and  a  number  of 
the  Members  of  the  Institution,  were  pre- 
sent. The  site  of  the  new  erection  is  on  the 
east  of  the  old  observatory ;  it  will  be  aneat 
and  elegant  building. 

*t,'^Baf{lf — YesUadav,  a  head^xmrt  of 
this  town  had  been  called  by  the  Masis- 
trates,  for  the  spedal  purpose  of  submittmg 
to  the  consideration  of  the  inhabitants,  cer- 
tain plans  for  the  improvement  and  en- 
largement of  the  harbour,  which  had  been 
[prepared  by  Mr  Telford,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners 
for  Highland  roads,  &c.  which  were  una- 
nimously approved  of,  and  the  Magistrates 
were  authorised  by  the  Court  to  contract 
with  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners  for 
the  execution  of  the  work,  and  to  borrow, 
upon  the  credit  of  the  community,  the  sum 
necessary  to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  en- 
gagement. 

10. — ^A  new  sort  of  potato,  called  the  bread 
firuit  j^otato,  ftom  its  uncommon  productive- 
ness, IS  getting  rapidly  itato  estimation.  Mr 
Inman  of  Spaxton,  near  Bridgewater,  plant, 
ed  last  year,  in  the  common  way,  in  a  heavy 
soil,  without  manure,  or  any  extra  atten- 
tion, two  potatoes  of  that  vanety,  weighmg 
four  ounces;  the  produce  was  264  ounces, 
being  an  increase  per  acre  (allowing  six 
sacks  to  be  the  proper  Quantity  to  seol  an 
acre)  of  396  sacks.  Heligoland  beans  may 
be  cultivated  with  the  bread  fruit  potato 
with  success,  by  dropping  about  half  a 
bushd  per  acre  in  the  channels  with  the  po- 
tatoes when  planted,  as  they  grow  and  ripen 
at  the  same  time,  without  deteriorating  the 
crop  of  potatoes. 

Nae  PlougK-mK  farmer  at  Ringway, 
in  Lancashire,  has  completed  a  running 
plough,  on  which  are  a  pair  of  rollers.  At 
one  opention  it  ploughs  two  furrows,  laying 
one  to  the  right  and  the  other  to  the  left, 
and  rolls  two  half-butts,  leaving  tlie  surface 
smooth  even  for  the  scythe. 

12. — On  Friday  night,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  Scots  Burgh  Regulation 
Bill,  with  due  regard  to  the  universal  voice 
against  it,  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  second 
time  that  day  six  months. 

la— On  Wednesday  the  following  dis- 
tressing acddent  happened  at  Coats,  near 
Airdrie : — A  number  of  men,  employed  in 
taking  down  the  gable  of  an  old  house,  sta- 
tioned James  L^gat  to  give  the  alarm ; 
which  he  did,  but  not  coming  away  time- 
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oiuly  himielfy  he  ww  buried  among  the 
xuiiu  and  IdOed.  The  test  got  out  unhurt. 
The  deceased  was  a  young  man  ktdy  mar- 
ried. 


GvUdry  of  EdMmrgh^^^At  an  adjourn- 
ed meeting  held  in  Freemasons*  Hall  on 
Tuesday  lMt«  (he  minutes  of  the  previous 
meeting  were  read  and  a^roved  dT.  The 
eode  of  bye-Uiws  was  agam  taken  into  con- 
sideration, and,  after  some  discussion^  it 
was  agreed,  tiiat,  with  the  exception  of  those 
relating  to  fines,  they  should  be  adopted, 
and  be  in  force  till  next  quarterly  meeting 
in  August  The  derk  then  produced  and 
read  a  summons  of  dedarator  against  the 
Magistrates  and  Town  Council,  which  was 
approved  of,  and  ordered  to  be  executed. 

A  bill  has  at  length  been  introduced,  and 
is  now  in  progress,  for  abolishing  the  sine- 
cure office  of  Lord  Justice-Genml  of  the 
Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland,  at  present 
held  by  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  who,  how- 
ever, wiU  continue  to  receive  the  salary, 
whidi  is  £2000  a-year,  during  his  life. 

Aberdeen.^-We  understand  that  a  very 
extensive  contract  with  Government,  for  the 
supply  of  granite  to  the  public  works  at 
Sheerness,  has  been  taken  by  some  gentle- 
men in  this  place.  The  quanti^  required 
is  about  700,000  cubic  feet,  which  wm  give 
work  to  quarrieiB,  labourers.  Sue  as  wm  as 
aSbrd  emplo3rment  to  shipping  for  some 
time  to  come. 

The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  have  extend- 
ed the  privileges  of  the  bonding  system  ge- 
nerally to  the  port  of  Dundee. 

The  body  of  one  of  the  unfortunate  suf- 
ferers by  the  shipwreck  of  the  Forth  Packet 
of  Aberdeen,  was  found  on  the  beach  at 
Montrose  last  Monda^r,  and  decently  inter- 
red. From  the  remains  of  his  dress,  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  had  been  in  the  service 
of  the  artillery.  Various  fragments  of  hu- 
man bodies,  and  some  articles  of  dress,  &c 
have  been  picked  up  since  the  melancholy 
accident,  which  leaves  little  doubt  that  most 
of  the  bodies  were  buried  in  the  Annet, 
under  the  deck  and  some  tons  of  stones. 
We  think  it  very  likely  that  the  present 
easterly  storm,  which  has  raised  a  tremen- 
dous surf,  win  shift  the  sand  bank,  and  dis- 
cover more  bodies.— Jlfcmlrojc  Paper. 

la— Cottrf  of  Ses»km.^Thk  day  the 
Court  of  Session  met  for  the  despatch  of 
business  for  the  summer  session.  The  whole 
of  the  Judges  were  present  except  Lord 
Succoth. 

The  second  dividon  of  the  Court  took  in- 
to consideration  a  petition  for  Uie  Lord 
Provost  and  Magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  re- 
dahning  against  a  former  interlocutor  sus- 
taining the  title  of  Deacon  Laurie  and  cer- 
tain  o&er  persons,  complaining  of  the  last 
election  of  Magistrates  for  this  dty,  which 
was  ordered  to  be  answered.  A  petition  for 
Deacon  Laurie,  reclaiming  against  an  in- 
terlocutor of  the  Court,  finding  him  liable 
in  £100  of  expenses  to  the  Magifltrates  of 
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Edmburgfa,  the  City  Clerks,  and  Ae  Keep- 
er of  the  City  Records,  was  refused :  their 
Lordships  adhering  to  their  former  inter- 
locutor. 

18.— ^tr.-— On  Tuesday,  the  5th  instant, 
while  the  servant  girl  at  New  Dailly  Mill 
was  in  the  act  of  removing  a  quantity  of 
dust  from  the  lower  fioor  of  the  miu,  a 
heavy  bag  full  of  wheat  fdl  ham  the  upper 
floor  upon  her,  broke  the  bone  of  one  of  her 
thighs,  dislocated  the  bone  of  the  other,  and 
brmsed  her  otherways  so  dreadfully,  that 
her  life  is  in  imminent  dan^.  There  are 
many  drcumstanoes  attendu^  this  misfor- 
tune, tending  to  create  a  suspidon  that  the 
filing  of  the  wheat  on  the  woman  was  not 
aoddentaL 

19. — On  Saturday  se*ennight,  at  ten 
o'dock,  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
assembled  at  the  Cockpit,  Whitehall,  to 
take  into  consideration  me  petition  to  the 
King  in  Council  of  the  late  Magistrates  of 
Aberdeen,  praying  for  the  restoration  of 
their  andent  dective  franchise ;  and  also  of 
the  petition  of  the  Burgesses  of  Guild,  and 
a  venr  numerous  and  respectable  body  of 
the  inhabitants,  praying  for  a  new  Set  (con- 
stitution) of  the  burgh,  for  regulating  the 
future  dections  of  Uieir  Magistrates  and 
Town  CoundL  The  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee who  attended  were  more  than  usual- 
ly numerous ;  they  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing persons : — The  Earl  of  Hairowby  (Pre- 
ndent),  the  Lord  Chancdlor,  the  E«l  of 
Liverpool,  Lord  Melville,  Sir  W.  Grant, 
Sir  W.  Scott,  the  Vice  Chancdlor,  the  Soli- 
dtor  General,  Mr  Bmgge  Bathurst,  and  the 
Lord  Advocate  of  Scothmd.  CouncH  hav- 
ing been  ordered  to  attend  on  both  petitioiis, 
Mr  Warren  and  Mr  Serjeant  Copley  were 
heard  on  behalf  of  the  Magistrates,  and  Sir 
Samud  Romilly  and  Mr  Moncridf  for  the 
Burgesses.  In  the  course  of  his  speedi  Sir 
Samud  Romilly  said,  that  perhaps  he  could 
not  express  himself  more  strongly  in  support 
of  the  jpetition  of  the  Burgesses,  and  of  the 
necessity  of  a  radical  diange  in  the  consti- 
tution of  the  bur;^,  than  by  reading  the 
declaration  or  manifesto  which  the  Awis- 
trates  themselves,  previous  to  their  retire- 
ment from  ofiice  in  September  last,  had, 
after  muture  deliberation,  printed  and  pub- 
lished in  that  paper ;  these  very  gentlemen, 
who  now  app^red  as  petitioners  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  former  mode  of  election,  stat- 
ed, as  their  dedded  opinion,  **  that  the  pre> 
sent  mode  of  election  of  the  Town  Councfl, 
and  management  of  the  town*s  afiairs,  are 
radically  defective  and  improvident,  tending 
to  give  to  any  individual  or  party  an  exces- 
Bve  and  unnatural  preponderance,  and  to 
foster  and  encour^  a  system  of  coooeal- 
ment ;  that  some  (£ange  ought  to  be  effict* 
ed  in  the  manner  of  decting  the  Council, 
and  an  ^ectual  control  given  to  the  dtizens 
over  the  expenditure  of  the  public  funds  ; 
and  that  to  the  absence  of  such  checks  in 
the  ooDitittttion  of  the  buigh,  they  ascribe 
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the  hea^y  calanutj  whiofa  hu  befidlen  it.*' 
Mr  Wanen  bdng  heud  in  rqply,  die  Court 
was  dcared,  but  the  result  of  thdr  Lord- 
fthips*  deliberation  on  the  petitions  will  not 
be  dedaxed  till  it  has  beoi  communicated 
to  his  Ro]pd  Hi^ness  the  Prince  Rc^t. 
The  dedsian  wilfbe  imiwrtant,  as  it  will  no 
doubt  fbnn  a  precedent  in  the  iuture  deter- 
mination of  all  petitions  to^  his  Majesty  in 
Coundl  respecting  the  elections  of  the  Ma- 
gistrates of  the  Royal  Burghs  of  Scotknd. 

20..-^tr.— On  Monday  se'ennight,  about 
two  o*dock  in  the  morning,  the  fium-house 
of  Teabam,  in  the  parish  of  Fenwick,  pos- 
sessed by  John  Linosay,  was  disooverea  to 
be  on  m.  Scarcdy  had  the  family  time  to 
escape*  when  the  whole  steading  was  in  a 
general  oonfiagration.  The  whole  furni- 
ture was  deMrqyed,  and  the  cattle,  consist- 
ing of  fifteen  cows,  soDoe  horses,  calves,  &€. 
were  burnt  to  death.  A  precognition  was 
taken  on  Tuesday  by  the  Justices  of  that 
district,  in  consequence  of  a  strong  suspicion 
that  the  fire  did  not  arise  from  acddent 

80— Earlv  on  Monday  morning,  an 
Irishman  of  the  name  of  Bernard  Loverty 
aHat  M*Quid,  of  &e  county  of  Dontt^all, 
stole  ftom  the  house  of  a  oounti^man  of  his 
own,  in  the  parish  of  Campsie,  a  silver 
watch,  and  various  aitides  or  wearing  ap- 
pard,  to  the  value  of  about  jCSO.  He  was 
apprehended  in  Glasgow  on  Tuesday,  and 
canied  to  the  police-^ce.  The  watch  was 
got  in  his  possession,  and  a  shirt  which  he 
had  on  was  taken  off  him,  being  one  of 
those  he  bad  stolen.  On  Thursday  he  gave 
information,  that  if  an  officer  would  go 
along  with  him,  about  three  miles  out  of 
town,  he  would  shew  him  where  the  re- 
mainder of  the  stolen  articles  were ;  he,  ac« 
eompanied  by  a  police  officer,  went  accord- 
ing(!y,  and  proceeded  as  far  as  Cadder,  and 
went  into  a  house  oceimied  by  a  numerous 
Irish  fiunily.  He  had  not  been  long  there 
when  he  found  means  to  run  off.  Tor  po- 
Bceoflicer  hnraediatdy  pursued  him  \  and, 
on  the  fellow's  seeing  that  the  officer  was 
nearing  him,  he  threw  off  his  shoes,  and 
ran  into  tlie  river  Kelvin  ;  he  swam  a  con- 
riderable  way  with  his  face  downwards, 
then  he  threw  himself  on  Ids  back  and  rest- 
ed hinudf ;  some  time  after  he  sunk,  but 
toon  came  up ;  he  uain  sunk,  and  rose  no 
more.  The  officer  then  went  to  the  house 
fWrni  which  he  had  run,  and  told  the  land- 
lady what  had  happened,  on  whidi  she  ex- 
daimed,  *■  Oh,  the  d^  hdp  him,  he  had 
nothing  ado  to  go  into  the  water." 

The  Manslntes  iunre  received  a  remisskm 
to  Patrick  Main  and  George  Aitchison,  res- 
pited prisoners  in  the  tolbMth  of  this  dty, 
on  eondition  of  transportation ;  the  said 
Patrick  Main  fat  life,  and  Geoige  Aitchi- 
soa  for  fbofteen  years. 

A  raelandioly  acddent  happened  at  the 
Sooth  Queensfewy,  on  the  4tti  hist  by  the 
oveHetting  of  a  small  boat  in  the  harbour, 
whereby  David  Miller,  private  of  the  4ed 
fegimcnty    wai    imfintuQfttdy    drowned* 
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There  were  other  two  ^fwmf  lads  in  the 
boat,  who  escraed  bv  swimming ;  but  Mil- 
ler, unable  to  keep  himself  until  assistance 
was  procured,  sunk,  and  remained  under 
water  fully  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  he 
was  dragged  up,  and  notwithstanding  eveiy 
thin^  was  done  that  could  be  devised  by  the 
medical  people  of  the  place  to  restore  ani- 
mation, no  symptoms  <a  it  could  be  produ- 
ced. Miller  was  an  uncommon  stout  good- 
lookmg  man,  aged  25,  and  was  of  the  gren- 
adier company.  He  has  left  a  diBoonsolate 
young  widow,  far  advanced  in  pregnancyi  to 
deplore  his  loss. 

On  the  morning  of  Saturday,  2d  inst.  the 
workmen  in  one  of  the  coal  pits  belonging 
to  Mr  Houston  of  Jdmston,  at  Qnarleton, 
had  unfortunatelv  taken  out  the  coal  too 
near  an  old  pit  nlled  with  water,  when  the 
water  broke  in  and  inundated  the  work,  by 
which  seven  men,  it  was  feared,  had  lost 
their  lives.  Though  a  powerful  steam  en- 
gine was  instandy  set  to  work,  and  cond- 
nued  to  do  so  ni^ht  and  day,  it  was  observ- 
ed by  the  following  Monday,  diat  such  was 
the  vast  accumulation  of  water,  that  Httle 
progress  had  been  made,  and  there  was  no 
prospect  of  speedily  gettizu  at  the  men  who 
might  be  above  me  kvel  of  the  water  by 
this  means ;  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  drive 
a  mine  from  the  pit  to  the  pbce  where  it 
was  probable  the  men  might  be.  Accord- 
ingly, on  Tuesday  morning,  the  5di  inst 
the  mine  was  begun,  and  completed  on  the 
morning  of  the  12th  inst ;  this  mine  wasa- 
bout  four  feet  by  three,  and  only  two  persoQfi 
could  work  at  a  dme.  From  tne  plains  kept 
of  the  workings  of  tlus  ooal-wosk,  it  was 
known  for  some  days,  that  by  Monday  or 
Tuesday  the  mine  would  be  dnven  through, 
and  the  public  anxiety  was  excited  in  no 
common  degree  to  learn  the  result  The 
opening  of  the  mine  into  the  work  was  con- 
sidered to  be  attended  with  danger  from  the 
fbul  air,  and  it  was  amnged  that  Robert 
Hodgert,  and  his  brother  William,  shouM 
encounter  this  danjg^.  When  they  broke 
thiough,  the  fbul  air  instandy  extinguished 
their  ughts,  and  the  feelings  of  the  parties 
may  be  more  eadly  ooncdved  than  describ- 
ed, when  the  words,  "  Is  that  you,  uncle  ?'* 
saluted  the  ears  of  Robert  Hoc^gert  These 
words  were  uttered  by  his  nephew,  William 
Hodgert,  who,  along  with  his  brother  James» 
had  heaid  the  souikI  of  the  mining  for,  as 
they  conjecture,  two  days,  and  were  wait- 
ing for  deliverance  ttmn  one  of  die  most 
aimd  possible  situations.  They  immediate- 
ly entered  the  mine,  and  got  out,  and  for- 
tunate it  was  that  thev  were  able  to  do  so, 
for  thdr  father  abd  uncle  declared,  that  sudi 
was  the  eflf^  of  the  bad  air  on  them,  that 
the^  woidd  not  have  entered  to  render  them 
assistance.  Their  only  sustenance  for  ten 
dajTs  and  ten  nights,  in  total  darimess, 
aniidst  bad  air,  was  the  impure  water  of  the 
pit  and  three  i^eces  of  oat  cake,  which,  by 
g^xming  round  the  work,  they  found  in  the 
pocsets  of  the  clothes  left  by  some  of  the 
«  Y 
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men  WnO  crapM*  Th6  muy  penon  in  vat 
same  awftil  tituatioii  with  thcmsdves,  that 
the  HodgertB  had  any  oommimicatum  with, 
was  Alexander  Ban>>  but  whose  voice  they 
had  oeiaed  to  hear,  as  they  suppose,  for  at 
least  two  day»  hefine  theb  dcfiverance. 
From  the  thne  they  heard  the  miners  at 
work,  they  occasionally  threw  stones  at  the 
place  from  which  the  sound  proceeded,  m 
Older  that  the  miners  mig^tknow  they  were 
alive,  but  themineis did  not  hear  them.  To 
enter  tlie  mine  is  now  innDractiGable,  owing 
to  Ae  bad  air,  and  it  will  be  a  number  of 
weeks  before  the  water  is  drawn  firom  Ae 
pit;  consequently  the  fate  of  the  remaining 
five  men  is  certain.  The  names  of  those 
who  have  not  been  got  out  are,  James 
Biodie,  James  Ing^,  Alexander  Barr, 
AksNMler  Shaw,  and  John  Hunter.  The 
last  mentioned  was  a  man  of  B5  years 
of  age.  Shaw  is  a  young  lad,  and  A- 
lexander  Bar  is  said  to  have  lt£t  a  large 
fiunfly.  At  the  time  the  accident  happen- 
ed, there  were  in  the  coal  work  25  persons 
and  four  horses*  Eighteen  of  me  men 
made  theb  escqie  when  thar  heard  die  null- 
ing of  the  water,  the  two  Hodgerts  were  got 
oat,  and  the  above-mentioned  B.r9  persons 
and  the  four  horses  remain  in  the  work. 

Aherdem^-^The  interlocutor  pronounced 
by  the  Second  Division  of  the  Court  of 
Session,  on  the  11th  March  last,  ujxm  itt 
petition  of  George  Stilly  &c.  praying  for 
me  appointment  of  an  interim  magistracy 
for  this  dty,  was  brought  under  the  review 
dT  the  Court  lately,  upon  a  reclaiming  pe- 
tition by  Baifie  Garden  and  others ;  when 
tfieir  Lordships  were  pleased  to  decern  as 
foOowst 

Copy,  JnUrtoctOor  cfihe  Second  DivUion 
«r  the  Court  rf  SeuUm,  on  the  ReckAnAng 
PetUion  of  Meurt  Garden^  Frater,  and 

Johnston. 19^  May  1818. — ^The  Lords 

having  oonsidoed  the  nid  netition,  vdth  a 
minute  for  George  Still  and  others,  nomi- 
nate and  appoint  Robert  Garden,  David  ^ 

Chldmers,  and  James  Milne,  Esquires,  and  the  law-suits  in  regard  to  the  buiUingi  en 
<he  survivors  of  them ;  and  faHmg  the  ac-  the  North  Bridge  should  be  comproDuaedt 
eeptance  of  any  two  of  them,  /Jexander  was  unanimously  adopted.  One  storey  k 
Duncan  and  Charles  Walker,  Esouires,  to  accordingly  to  be  taken  off  the  three  soodi- 
actasmanagenof  the  dty  of  Aberdeen,  and  most  of  the  tenements  at  present  built,  sDd 
of  die  common  good  thereof;  and  to  set  the  the  southmost  one,  whidi  js  building,  ii  on- 
said  common  good  yearly,  ftom  year  toyeai,  ly  to  be  two,  in  place  of  four  stories  aiiofe 
or  fbr  three  yean  certain,  but  for  no  longer  me  bridge.  The  committee  was  re< 
spce;  and  to  admmistrate,  on  the  part  of  ed  for  the  pupoae  of  seeing  the 
the  burg^,  the  afl&iis  of  the  works,  mortifi-  nise  carried  mto  effect 
cations,  and  hospitals,  and  to  control  the  _ 

management  of  the  fiuitors,  theybdng  o-  ^-w.*  ...«w.«v 

bfitfe£  before  entering  on  their  (^on,  to  •kkieal  Asmnir. 

find  caution  to  the  satiimiction  of  the  mana-  Weduuday,  May  20.— This  evsBUOg  tbs 
gers  of  the  buij^h.  And  also  nominate  and  Rigiht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  firrel,  bia  Mijeityli 
appoint  the  said  managers  of  the  bui;^  to  CemmissioQer  to  the  Gcnecal  Asaambb  ^ 
act  as  bailies  and  magistrates,  in  taking  care  the  Church  of  Scotland,  hdd  a  kfae  at  half 
of  die  nolice  of  the  aid  dty,  and  in  recdv-  pMt  seven  o'dock,  in  die  MerdMnli^  Hafl* 
ing  and  discharsing,  and  awardmg  alunent  t»hen  the  Lord  Provost  and  Mi«Mni^ 
to  vrisoners  unaer  Ae  act  1696,  commonly  wen,  according  lo  cnstomt  intndooed,  ana 
called  the  •*  Act  of  Grace,**  or  otherwise ;  presented  toma  Grace  ^  anaaH  fSim 
and  to  exercise  die  whole  powers  <Mf  the  said  sep  of  the  dty,  in  the  uanal  tan. 
act:   And  also  for  recdvhig  resig&atkms,       ThuiBday,h]» Grace, after hoUingtl0V<«» 
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and  granting  infeftmenti  thereon,  on  the 
oogmtion  of  hdrs,  more  burgi^  h  boig^e 
tenements,  and  lands  held  of  the  buigh : 
And  also  for  regulating  die  assize  of  bread, 
wei|^tsand  measures,  and  superintending 
the  public  maikets.    Farther,  die  Lm£ 
nommate  and  i^point  Robert  Aberoombie, 
Esq.  merdumt  m  Aberdeen,  to  act  as  trea- 
surer of  said  dty;  he  finding  caution  to  die 
sadsfoction  of  the  said  managers,  for  bis 
intromissions  with  the  fiinds,  bc£ne  enter- 
ing on  his  office.    They  also  authoriie  and 
empower  Almrandfr  Bannemian,  Esq.  to 
act  as  Dean  of  GuUd  of  the  said  dty:  And 
lastly,  they  nominate  and  appoint  Alexan- 
der Dinffwall,  Esq.  toaetasMaaierofKirk 
and  Bridge  Works ;  John  Foibes,  Esq.  to 
act  as  Master  of  Moctificadons;  Alexander 
Forbes,  Esq.  to  act  as  Master  of  Guild 
Brediren*s  Hospital;  and  WiUism  John- 
ston, Esq.:    and   foOing  his  aooeptanee, 
Alexander  Rhind,  Esq.  to  act  as  Master  of 
Shoro  Works.    And  dedare,  that  die  no- 
minations made  by  this  ddiverance  duU 
enduK  and  continue  for  the  space  of  tve 
Tears  from  this  date,  unless  the  same  shall 
before  that  time  be  recalled  or  altocdby 
the  Court;  or  unless  the  corporation  ofdw 
dtr  of  Aberdeen  shall  be  restored  to  a  le- 
gal Magistracy  by  poll  dection*  or  odia- 
wise  ;  and  deoem.    And  with  these  varia- 
tions adhere  to  the  mterlocutor  brought  un« 
der review;  and appomt this ddivenmce to 
be  recorded  in  the  books  of  sederunt;  and 
dispense  with  the  minute  book. 

(Sidled)     D.  BoTU,  /•  P.  IX 
Signed  titt  May. 

The  Lady  of  die  Lake  steam  boat  kft 
Newhaven  one  day  last  week,  went  to  Sdi- 
luig,  and  returned  bock  to  Newhaven,  a 
distance  of  more  than  100  miles,  all  stop- 
pages included,  in  ten  hours  and  ten  mi- 
nutes. 

At  a  general  meedng  of  the  inhabitann 
of  Edinburgji,  hdd  on  Friday  kit,  die  lo* 
port  of  the  committee  recommending  diat 
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fwlkcd  in  Tpnmmkm  fica  tfw  Mcwjuaig'  meet  the  coidialiifnlMimiortednmii 

Han  to  the  Hkh  Cbuidi,  wlia«  he  WW  ]«-  end  ^  die  eountiy. 

odved  fajr  the  Magutntes  and  Town-Coun-  The  Modcntor  etated  to  the  AaMmUy» 

61  in  ttietr  lobeB.    Among  other  cUatin-  iSbai  he  had  leodTed  o  letter  ftom  Heniy 

goiahed  penona  in  the  praoenion«  we  oh-  Brougham*  Ea^  diairman  of  •  antt^ipin'Pf 

acrved  the  Eoil  of  Hopetoiui»  the  Eail  of      * 

Mozmy,  the  Earl  of  Wanyaa,  Lord  Gmv, 
Loid  Aahborton.  Lord  Roheit  Ken,  Out 


» of  Kildare»  Sir  Jamea  Doqg^  Sir 
H.  Elphiwton,  the  Lord  Piovoit,  Lad 
Advocate,  Gcnoal  Hope,  Sir  Gregory  Waj, 
General  Duft  Colonel  Waiichope,  Hon. 
CuiCain  Nqtier,  Colonel  WalUoe,  and  other 
officerB  of  the  88th  raiment,  the  Lord  Chief 
CommiKioner,  Baron  Sir  John  Stuart,  Ba- 
ron Cfeik  Rattrmy,  Commissioner  Fotfariqg* 
ham,  &C.  &C. 

Tlie  streets  were  lined  hy  detachments  ai 
the  Seota  Greys  and  the  88th  remanent 

After  dinne  service,  his  Grace  the  Com* 
missjoner  went  to  the  Assembly  Room, 
when  the  members  proceeded  to  choose  n 
Modcntor.  TheB^.  Dr  Campbdl,  one 
of  the  ministers  of  Edinbuiig^,  and  secretary 
So  the  Society  for  propa^iting  Christian 
Knowledge  in  Sontlaiid,  was  nnyiimonsly 
dfctffd. 

The  Prince  Re«nt*s  commission  in  name 
of  his  Migesty,  a  letter,  and  also  «  warrant 
fiff  two  thoasand  pounds,  to  be  employed 
towards  the  propagating  Christian  snow- 
Icdoe  in  the  Hiriilands  of  Scotland,  were 
read.  After  whi^  the  Assembly  was  opened 
by  his  Grace  the  Commissioner,  In  a  speech 
nam  the  throne,  to  which  the  Moderator 
made  a  suitable  rqahr. 

Frida^^  May  Si— The  Assembly  ap^ 
pointed  Mr  James  Strachan,  miniater  of 
Caven,  to  preadi  on  Sunday,  in  the  fore- 
noon, and  Mr  Robert  Buchanan  of  Peebles, 
in  the  afternoon ;— Mr  John  Paul  of  Strai. 
fen,  on  Sunday  Ae  Slst,  in  the  forenoon, 
and  Mr  WOliam  Shaw  of  fjtnghohn,  in 

tilC  wfN*TIHHWT 

MimiayCMaii  85.— The  Assembb  heard 
die  reference  and  appeal  from  the  ncaby- 
leiy  of  Piuslmr,  with  respect  to  the  patron. 
age  of  Kihnal(pnjm>  The  case,  as  stated  by 
&  narties,  was  this,  viz.  ««  Whether  the 
ni^af  a  patmnage  can  be  acquired  during 
the  vacancy  of  me  church,  and  whether 
that  ri^t  can  be  exercised  by  the  patron  in 
giviiK  away  the  presentatian  of  that  vice  f^ 

After  much  reasoning,  die  Assembly 
^rand,  that  it  did  not  appear  to  them  that 
there  was  anr  law  of  tne  land  to  prohibit 
fuch  a  ridit  nom  being  acquired  |UM  exer^ 
osed,  and  therefore  apiffainrd  the  rcforence, 
ditmiasfd  the  meal,  and  derfred  the  Pres* 
^ytei7  to  proceed  to  the  settlement  of  the 
presentee,  according  tp  the  rnles  of  the 
cmircn* 

TWadSsw,  May  26.— Dr  Nicol  oave  noi* 
tioe,  that  he  would,  in  a  fttture  diet,  move 
for  the  appointment  of  a  conmiittee  to  talw 
^  proper  steps  for  obtainins  a  Ic^sUtiw 
enactment  to  prevent  the  sale  of  a  patron- 
age daring  the  vacancy  of  a  paridi  $  amea- 
i|ut  whidi,  he  ^onSqendy  tnisted,  would 


of  the  Hon.  House  of  Commons,  lypointed 
to  inquire  into  the  education  ef  the  poor  of 
Great  Britain.  Ordend  to  lie  en  the  Ublew 
The  Aaaembly  took  mder  consideration 
a  reference  fiom  the  Synod  of  Moray,  for 
«clvioe  on  a  decision  in  the  cause  of  Mr 
John  Clark,  minister  of  the  gospel,  and 
leacher  of  die  academy  of  Inverness,  which 
cause  had  been  brou^  before  them  by 
protest  and  meal  agauMt  a  sentence  of  the 
Pre^v^etyor  Invemeis,  dqposbg  the  said 
Mr  Claris  ftom  the  oflke  of  the  holy  mmi* 
stry.  It  waa  admitted  on  the  part  nf  die 
Presbyterr,  Uiat  di^  had  proeeoded  nr^gu- 
larly,  ana  that  there  was  no  adequate  evi- 
dence in  proof  of  the  UbeL  Parties  being 
heard,  the  Assembly  found  that  the  libd 
against  Mr  CUurk  had  been  hmgukrlf  Und 
and  proceeded  in  t  that  there  was  no  evi- 
dence of  the  articles  contained  in  the  libel  ( 
and  therefore  they  unanimously  agreed  to 
revene  the  sentence  of  the  Presbytery,  and 
acquit  Mr  Clark  fiom  the  whole  oiaraea 
laia  against  him;  and  they  ordered  dit 
whole  poceedings  in  this  cause  to  be  ex- 
punged ftom  the  minules  and  record  of  dw 
iynod  of  Moray,  Ac  &«. 

Wtdnetday^  May  87.— A  C^oymnittee  was 
^^pointed  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  Am 
queries  contained  in  Mr  Brougham^s  lettaTt 
and  to  tmnsmit  the  same  to  London  as  soon 
aa  possible.  In  the  mean  dme,  die  Mode* 
"  tp  write  a 


letter  to  that  gentleman,  to  inform  bun  that 
the  Assembly  will  pay  die  eailiflat  attention 
to  the  subject 

The  Assembly  had  tmnanitted  to  diem, 
foom  their  Committee  of  BiUs,  extract  mlU 
nutes  from  the  Presbyteiyof  Stirling,  refold 
rmg  to  the  Assembly  a  libel  which  Sid  been 
given  in  to  them  against  Dt  Bobert  Moodier 
minister  of  Clackmannan,  and  a  member  of 
that  Presbytery,  by  certain  heritors  and 
parishioners  of  that  paridi,  and  on^  of  the 
dden.  Tiie  Assembly  unanimondv  ageeed 
to  mstruct  fhe  Prediyteij  of  Stidiogt  et 
their  first  ordinary  meeting,  to  aerva  the 
libel  on  Dr  Moodie,  thereafter  to  proceed  to 
judge  ef  its  relevancy,  and  if  no  iH>peal  be 
takoi  agahiit  then,  jvdpoient*  te  go  ,on  to 
the  mobatien  of  the  libd  widiout  delay,  ae- 
oormnff  to  the  rules  of  the  jdranch,  and  to 
finish  me  aapne,  notwithstanding  any  appeals 
which  may  he  taken  Hgtdnst  then  prooe* 
dure;  but  the  Aaaemblyeajoin  the  Presby* 
tery,  if  any  aiwh.  be  taken,  to  sist  pi»> 
nouncing  a  final  jw^grndfit,  until  these  iqp* 
peals  be  dispsaed  dL 

The  AascmblT  had  alao  transmitted  to 
them,  ftom  thenr  Committee  of  Bills,  as« 
tract  miniites  fiom  the  Prediytery  of  Don- 
fermline,  refening  to  the  AsscmUy,  for  ad* 
vice  and  decision,  a  cause  relatinff  to  the 
lia|;faig  of  the  beQi  of  the  parish  cSurch  of 
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Dunfennlme  on  die  Lovd^s  day  of  the  12di 
of  April  last,  which  had  been  brought  before 
them  by  a  reference  fioni  the  Kirk  Session. 
Hie  extract  of  the  Presbyterv  being  read, 
and  Mr  Bryce,  a  member  of  the  Presbyterr, 
having  been  heard  on  this  subject  of  the 
reference,  the  Assembly  agreed  to  sustain 
it  Frands  Jeffrey,  Esq.  was  heard  as 
counsel  for  the  magistrates  of  Dunfermline ; 
Heniy  Cockbum,  Esq.  Mir  A.  M*Lean,  and 
Mr  Peter  Chalmers,  for  the  ministers ;  and 
Robert  Thomson,  Esq.  for  the  PrcBbytcry, 
and  Kirk  Sesaon ;  amr  which  the  Anem- 
bly  found,  that  the  power  of  regulating  the 
time  and  manner  of  ringine  the  bells  ^  the 
purish  church,  as  connected  with  eodesJasti- 
cal  and  religious  purposes,  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  mixitster  or  ministers  of  the 
parish,  and  that  the  proceedings  in  this 
cause,  on  the  part  of  the  magistrates  of 
punfeimlise,  were  irregular  ana  reprehen- 
sible. At  the  same  time  the  Assembly  re- 
mitted to  a  Committee,  io  consider  what 
steps  may  be  proper  for  preserving  the 
iignts  of  the  church. 

Thursday 9  May  28.^The  Assembly  took 
under  consideration  the  petition  of  Dr  Mac- 
knight,  appealing  against  the  sentence  of 
the  Synod  of  Lothian  and  Tweeddale,  of 
5th  May  current,  reversing  a  sentence  of 
die  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  of  1st  De- 
cember 1817,  refusing  the  petition  of  cer« 
tain  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh,  craving  that 
the  Cbwgate  Chapel  be  recdyed  into  com- 
munion of  the  church  as  a  chapel  of  ease. 
Parties  being  called,  there  appeared  in  sup- 
port of  the  appeal,  Pr  Macknight,  Dr 
Inglis,  Sur  H.  'Moncrieff;  Mr  Andrew 
Thomson,  Dr  David  Ritchie,  Mr  Dickson, 
jun.  members  of  the  Presbyterr  pf  Edin- 
buigih ;  and  Dr  Meiklejohn  and  Mr  Buch- 
anan, members  of  the  Synod,  appeafed  as 
dissenters  agaiqst  the  se^tence'of  tne  Synod. 
Messrs  Mackenzie,  Riunsav,  Madcellar, 
and  Ritchie,  pi^nbers  of  the  Synod,  ap- 
peared for  the  Synod.  '  Mr  Somerville, 
oomplainer  against  the  sentence  of  the 
Presbytery,  appear^  for  himself  and  Frsn- 

.  CIS  Jeney  ana  Henry  Cockbum,'  Esqrs.  ap. 
peared  as  counsel  m  the  petitioners.  Par- 
ties having  been  fully  heard,  it  was  moved 
to  sustain  the  appeal  and  complaint,  reverse 
the  sentence  of  tne  Synod,  and  ai&nh  that 
of  the  Presbytery.  A  counter-motion  was 
Islso  made  to diflmiss theappeal,  &c.  The 
voU  being  called  for,  there  appeared  for  the 
first  motion  9B,  and  fbr  the  second  32 ; 
majority  0$.  And  the  Assembly  therebv 
sustained  the  appeal  and  complaint,  reversea 
the  sentence  of  the  Synod  admitting  the 
chapel  into  oommimion*  and  affirm^  the 
sentence  6t  thie  Presbjrtery. 

Friday^  May  29.^Dr  Gibb  presented  a 
letter  which  he  had  received  mm  Stiuges 
Bourne,  Esq.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  upon  the  Poor 
Laws,  which  was  read  aood  ordered  to  be 

.recorded. 


[[June 


The  names  of  Sir  Henry  MoncricfT,  Dr 
Macknight,  and  Mr  Andrew  Thomson,  who 
are  not  members  of  Assembly,  were  cnder- 
ed  to  be  added  to  the  Committee  upon  the 
Portobello  ChapeL 

The  Assembly  then  took  under  consider- 
ation the  petition  and  appeal  of  the  Rev. 
James  Russell,  Minister  of  Gairloch,  with 
concurrence  of  upwards  of  156  of  his  par- 
ishioners, against  certain  proceeding  of  the 
Presbytery  of  Lodicarron.  Parties  being 
f\illy  neaxd,  it  was  unanimously  agreed  to 
sustain  the  appeal,  reverse  the  sentence  of 
the  Presbytery,  dismiss  the  accusation  and 
petition  against  Mr  Russell,  of  2d  Septem- 
ber 1817,  as  irregular  and  incompetent; 
acquit  Mr  Russell  from  all  the  charges  con- 
tained in  said  petitum,  prohibit  all  further 
procedure  thereon,  and  ordain  the  minutes 
of  all  proceedings  already  hdd  on  these 
barges  to  be  expunged  from  the  records  of 
the  Presbytery  and  Synod. 

The  Assembly  then  took  into  considera- 
don  a  petition  &om  the  Mpquis  of  Tweed- 
dale  and  others,  heritors  of^the  parish  0$ 
ChanneUdrk,  appellants,  against  a  sentence 
of  the  Synod  of  Merse  and  Teviotdale,  of 
the  26&  of  October  1817,  affirming  a  sen- 
tence of  the  Presbytery  of  Lauder,  of  24th 
June  1817,  refusing  to  serve  with  a  libe| 
Mr  John  Brown,  Minister  of  Channelkirk. 
The  appellants  charged  Mr  Brown  with  a 
wilful  and  continued  dereliction  of  the  duty 
of  public  preadiing,  and  other  duties  and 
ftmcdons  of  his  dKce.  All  parties  being 
heard,  after  a  short  debate,  it  was  moved  to 
dismiss  the  appeal,  and  affirm  the  sentences 
of  the  Synod  and  Presbjtery.  Another  mo- 
tion was  made  to  sustain  the  appeal,  and 
reverse  the  sentence  of  the  Synod  and  Pres- 
bytery, and  remit  to  them  to  serve  Mr 
Brown  with  that  part  of  the  libel  whi^ 
charges  Mr  Brown  with  givmg  up  the  per- 
formance of  public  worship  wit^  his  par- 
idi,  and  to  proceed  to  judge  of  the  relevan- 
cv  hereof.  A  vote  was  then  taken,  when 
the  first  motion  was  carried  by  a  great  ma- 
jority; therefore,  the  General  Assembly,  in 
terms  of  said  motion,  dismissed  the  appeal, 
and  affirmed  the  sentence  of  the  Synol  of 
Merse  and  Teviotdale,  and  the  sentence  of 
the  Presbytery  of  Lauder. 

Saturday,  May  90.— The  report  of  the 
Triistees  of  the  Ministers'  Widows'  Fund 
was  given  in  by  Sir  Henry  Moncrieff  Wdl- 
wood/  the  Collector,  and  Ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  till  Monday.  The  thanks  of  tiie 
Assembly  were  then  g$ven  ih«n  the  chair 
to  the  Collector,  fbr  his  dil^ce,  tender- 
ness, and  fiddly,  b  the  discharge  of  hit 
duties,  and  fbr  his  attentioh  at  all  tones  to 
the  interests  of  the  Fund. 

The  report  of  the  Committe  upon  the 
management  of  the  Poor  was  given  in  by 
Principal  Baird,  Convener  of  the  Sub-Com- 
mittee, together  with  various  sdiedules  and 
documents  referred  to  in  the  report,  or  coo- 
nected  dierewith.    The  unaumoua  and  eor- 
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dud  thanks  of  die  AsMiiibly  were  ghren  from  of  the  church ;  and  in^  case  such  meeting! 

the  chair  to  the  Sub-Committee,  and  more  take  place,  the  Presbyteries  withm  whose 

partietilarfy  to  Principal  Baird,  their  Con-  bounds  they  are  held,  are  enjohied  to  re|x>rt 

▼ener,  for  the  angular  zeal,  diUgence,  and  the  same  to  the  meeting  of  the  General  As- 

aanduity,  he  had  shown  in  the  accomplish-  sembly  next  ensuin^^."     Another  motion 


meat  of  die  very  important  business  entrust- 
ed to  him.  The  Assembly  also  renewed 
the  appointment  of  the  Committee^  Princi- 
pal Baird  to  be  Convener,  and  directed  them 
to  nrooeed  in  thdr  usual  labours,  until  they 
shall  complete  the  report  respecting  the  few 
parishes  icfaich  had  not  returned  an  answer 
to  the  queries  of  the  Committee,  authoris- 
ing them  at  same  time  to  communicate,  if 
necessary,  with  the  Committees  of  the 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  upon  the 
Poor  Laws,  widi  reipect  to  every  subject 
connected  with  the  objeet  of  their  appoint- 


or Nicol,  in  pursuance  of  a  fbrmer  notice, 
moved  that  a  Committee  be  appointed  to 
take  proper  steps  topiocure  a  legislative  en- 
actment to  prevent  tne  sale  of  the  patronage 
of  a  parish  during  its  vacancy ;  which  was 


was  niade  and  seconded,  that  **  die  Assem- 
bly having  considered  the  references,  find  it 
unnecessary^  to  emit  any  dedaration  relative 
to  the  subject  thereof,  the  existing  laws  of 
the  church  being  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
im»ularit]^  complained  of;  and  recommend 
to  the  ministers  of  this  church  to  exercise 
their  usual  vigilance  in  giving  aO  dne  ef- 
fect to  these  kws." 

A  vote  wa«  taken  on  these  motions,  when 
the  fifMt  was  carried  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority, and  therefore  die  General  Assembly 
declare,  and  enjoin  in  terms  of  the  first  mo- 
tion. 

Monday^  June  l.^The  Committee  on  the 
PoftobeUo  Chapel  made  their  report,  w^iicfa 
went  to  admit  die  diapd  into  mmm^niffn  of 
the  church,  as  a  chapel  of  ease,  and  to  ap- 
prove of  certain  regulations  diat  had  been 


Moeed  to,  Dr  Nicol  to  be  Convener  of  said    drawn  up  for  its  government.    The  Assem- 


Committee, 

The  Assembly  took  into  consideration  ex- 
tract minutes  of  the  Presbyteries  of  Strath- 
bogie  and  Aberlour,  referring  to  them  the 
conduct  of  Mr  Jolm  Maodonald,  Minister 
of  Ur^uhart,  in  preaching  in  other  parishes 
than  his  own  t  witnin  the  bounds  of  the  above 
Presbyteries.  Mr  Cruickshanks,  a  member 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie,  was  heard 
in  sonport  of  the  reference,  and  Mr  Mac- 
donaid  in  explanation.  After  lone  reason- 
ing, a  motion  was  made  and  seconded,  that 
<*  Having  considered  die  references,  the  As- 
aembly  dedare,  that  the  performance  of  Di- 
vine Service,  or  of  any  part  of  public  wor- 
ship or  service,  by  ministers  of  tnis  church, 
in  meeting-houses  of  Dissenters,  is  irregular 
and  unconstitutional,  and  ought  on  no  oc- 
casion to  take  place,  except  in  cases  which, 
ftom  the  pecuhar  ctreumstances  of  the  par- 
ish, its  minister  majr  find  it  occasionally 
necessary  for  conducong  the  ordinanr  reh- 
gions  instruction  o:  his  people ;  and  the  As- 


h\v  entirely  concurred  in  the  sentiments 
of  the  report,  and  unanimously  approved 
of  it  accmdinghr. 

The  Assembly  added  to  the  instructions 
already  given  the  Committee  appointed  to 
draw  up  answers  to  Mr  Brougham  s  queries, 
that  they  take  an  competent  and  advisable 
measures  for  inquiring  mto,  and  ascertain- 
ing the  state  or  the  means  of,  education, 
particularly  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands, 
and  to  communicate  with  the  clergy  and 
others,  as  to  all  useful  matters  for  frftaining 
the  object  of  their  appointment 

The  next  cause  was  a  petition  fimn  Mr 
Andrew  Thomson,  as  member  of  the  Synod 
of  Lodiiaa  and  Tweeddale,  and  of  die  Pies, 
byteiy  of  Edinburgh,  appeaJing  wainst  a 
sentence  of  that  Synod  of  5th  May  bst,  af- 
finninff  a  previous  sentence  o(  the  Presby- 
teiy  of  Edinbuigh,  whidi  refused  to  sus- 
tain the  certificate  of  Mr  George  Crone,  at- 
tendant  on  the  Second  Divinity  and  Chundi 
History  CUms  m  die  Universi^.   Mr  Thorn- 


sembly  fiirdier  declare,  that  the  conduct  of    eon  and  Mr  Dickson,  jnUi  appeared  as  ap- 


any  minister  of  the  church  who  exercises  his 
pastoral  ftmctions  in  a  vagrant  maimer, 
preaching  during  his  journeys  from  place  to 
pbce  in  die  open  air,  m  otfaier  parishes  than 
nis  own,  or  ofiidating  in  any  meeting  for 
reUgioos  iBxerdses,  without  the  special  in- 
vitation of  die  minister  within  whose  parish 
it  shall  be  held,  and  by  whom  such  meet- 
ingi  shall  be  called,  is  disorderly,  and  nn- 
beeoming  die  diaracter  of  a  minister  of  this 
dmich,  and  calculated  to  weaken  the  hands 
of  die  minister  of  the  parish,  and  to  injure 
the  iDtoesti  of  sound  rdi^n;  and  the  As- 
sembly enjoin  Presbyteries  to  take  order 
that  no  countenance  be  given  hj  ministers 
widnn  their  bounds  tosucn  occasional  meel- 
iags  proposed  to  be  held  for  Divine  Service, 
or  other  nous  purposes,  as  may,  under  the 
pietext  m  promoting  religion,  mjureitsin- 
anestSi  aiM  to  disturb  tine  peace  and  order 


ets  against  the  several  sentences.  Mr 
t  Buchanan  uipeBred  for  the  Synod, 
and  Dr  Inglis  for  the  Presbytery.  Parties 
having  been  heard,  it  was  moved  to  dismiss 
the  appeal,  and  affirm  the  sentence  of  die 
Synod  and  Presbytery.  It  was  also  moved 
to  sustain  the  wpeal,  and  reverse  the  sen* 
tence,  &c. ;  and  the  votes  being  called,  there 
appeared  for  the  first  motion  57,  for  the 
second  84,  affirming  die  sentence  of  the 
Synod  and  Presbyteiy  by  a  maj<mty  of  33. 

The  usual  routine  business  being  dispos- 
ed of,  his  Grace  the  Commissioner,  in  a 
speech  from  the  Throne,  dissolved  the  As- 
sembly in  name  oi  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  Regent,  on  behalf  of  his  Majestv; 
The  Moderator  then  dissolved  the  A«embly 
in  the  usual  form. 

The  next  General  Assembly  is  appointed 
to  meet  on  the  20di  May  1819^ 
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Sugar,  The  maiket  b  now  generally  better  ii^pUed  with  new  Musoovidoes,  and  te 
business  caondembk,  tt  about  Is.  per  cwt  lower  m  mice.  The  refiners  and  grooets  onlv 
pnzdhase  nnaU  Quantities  at  a  time»  in  order  to  supply  their  immediate  wants»  in  anda* 
patioii  that,  as  tne  arrivals  become  more  numeroui»  the  prices  will  decline.  Fine  Sugara 
are,  senenlly  speakingt  scares  About  1000  hhds  wcie  sold  in  Liverpool  YtaX  weeL  In 
t.ODdon,  5%&5  bags  East  India  8ugan  were  disposed  of  at  a  decline  of  2s.  to  3s.  per  cwL 
in  price.  The  Refined  market  was  heavy  and  declining.  The  demand  for  Molasns  waa 
eteady  and  considerable.  The  arrivals  firom  the  West  Indies  may  now  be  expected  to  be* 
come  daily  more  numerous,  and  the  crops  in  some  of  the  islands  are  now  asoertuned  to 
be  only  eaual  to  that  of  the  preceding  year,  whidi  was  short.— C<y^.  The  very  great 
advance  which  had  taken  nuice  on  this  article,  rendered  it  probable  that  a  dedme  would 
take  place.  Accordingly  tne  market  of  late  has  rather  been  duU,  and  prices  on  the  dedina 
ftom  28.  to  3s.  per  cwt.  The  last  advices  from  the  Continent,  however,  are  more  fisvoui- 
•Ue ;  and  the  market  has  accordingly  become  more  steady,  and  inquiries  more  numerous. 
This  article  is,  however,  so  very  h%h  in  price,  that  it  is  not  probaUe  tliat  any  great  ad* 
vanoe  can  now  take  place  upon  it  At  the  India  House,  2656  were  last  week  brought 
forward  and  disposed  of.    The  price  of  Codbe  may  fairly  be  stated  to  be  generally  on  the 

decline,  and  the  market  heavy. CoiUm.    The  sales  of  Cotton  at  Livopool  have  been 

regular,  but  by  no  means  bnw.  The  supplies  have  of  late  been  consideraue;  but  the  dfr> 
mand  has,  generally  speaking,  been  in  proportion,  and  the  prices,  accordingly,  tokiably 
eteady.  The  sales  m  Liverpool,  of  the  former  week,  amount  to  3800  bags.  In  London 
the  purehaaes  aoKHmted  to  1600  bags ;  and  the  East  India  Company  have  declared  a  sale* 
on  the  26th  inst  of  16360  bags.  Advices  from  the  Southern  Sutes  of  America  state,  thai 
considerable  damage  has  been  done  to  the  young  Cotton  by  bhick  frosts  in  the  spring  ■ 
Conu  The  Corn  market  has  been,  in  serenl  instances,  not  only  steady  but  on  the  advance. 
The  supplies,  either  of  home  or  foreign  Grain,  have  of  late  been  but  Imiited.  There  is  little 
doubt,  nowever,  but  the  present  uncommon  settled  and  warm  weather,  which  seems  to  be 
oeneral.  ova  all  the  northern  hemisphere,  will  produo;  eiu^  and  abundant  oops,  and  at 
UHt  reduce  the  price  of  Grain  ^reatly.--JH#/»  FrtmMofuw  The  shipping  demand  fiirpdmv 
Plovisbns  contmue.  Bacofi  is  heavy,  and  good  Butter  is  scarce  Some  parcels  or  new 
Butter  are,  however,  beginning  to  come  to  market,  and  the  supply  will  soon  be  equal  to 
the  demand.— ^Ulce.  The  market  fiir  Rice  has  been  heavy,  and  the  price  dfclming. 
A  sale  of  6652  bags  at  die  India  House,  same  days  i^,  went  off  better  than  could  have 
beoi  anticipated.  Carolina  Rice,  for  home  consumption,  continues  in  regular  demand  ,»i* 
Hentft  FUuB^  apd  Talkm»  The  price  of  Tallow  is  moely  nominal,  anil  sales  limited. 
In  Plaz  there  is  no  variation.  Accounts  from  Petersbuigh,  stating  that  an  advance  of 
five  roubles  had  taken  pUce  in  the  price  of  Hemp,  had  no  efi^  en  the  London  madtaeL 
— — iSTava/  SUfru.  There  are  no  sales  of  roug^  Turpentine.  Sinrits  ^  derJining ;  and 
in  the  other  articles  there  is  no  variation.— —OUL  Every  description  of  Oil  may  be  stated 
at  a  dedine  in  pripe,  and  the  market  veir  heavy.  The  stock  or  Palm  Oil  in  Livorpool  ia 
very  low.^— robtuwo.  In  this  artide  there  bos  lately  beep  few  transactions.  There  ia 
very  litde  doitig  in  Shumac  There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Pearl  Ashes.— ^i^mcHow  Tar^ 
dforpd  for  sale  in  Liverpool,  was  withdrawn  on  account  of  the  low  prices  ofieredU— PSaa 
Timber  is  very  dull  of  sale,  as  is  also  Querdtson  Bark.  All  qther  articles  in  oommeret 
may  be  stated  as  in  our  last  R4^Mirt-^^P*.i{«m,  Brandy,  and  HoUandt.  The  Rum  ma»- 
ket  has  been  heavy  and  declining.  Geneva  is  lower ;  and  Brandy,  chiefly  of  infraai 
quality,  is  still  declining  in  price.— IFtaf.  There  is  no  alteration  in  pnoe  since  the 
late  great  rise  on  Port  Wine,  though  it  ia  rumoured  that  a  stiU  £uther  advance  will  take 
place  on  almost  every  description.  The  exchanges  hikve  become  much  against  this  eonn* 
try,  whidi,  of  itself,  has  occasioned  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  in  price. 

The  Revenue  of  the  country  continues  to  improve  in  a  regular  and  progresrive  manner  | 
and  the  dedaiattim  of  tiie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he  would  neLther  reqnira 
loans,  nor  have  recourse  to  ftmdinff  any  more  Exchequer  Bills,  either  for  this  year  or  ncxtt 
cannot  fail  to  haye  a  beneficial  in&enoe  uuon  the  money  miuket,  and  consequently  oa 
trade  in  general.  The  amazing  quanti^  of  goods  sent  out  to  the  West  India  martet,  had 
lately  rendered  the  market  duli«  and  consequently  the  same  thing  waa  fdt  in  our  mami* 
frwtiucs ;  but  there  is  now  greater  activity  displayed,  and  the  prepwalion  for  shipments  be* 
cooung  more  numerous  and  extensive  than  these  had  been  for  some  weeks  b^dk 

Since  the  success  of  the  Spanish  RoyaHsts  in  Mexico,  and  other  parts  of  the  main  land 
of  America  rituated  within  the  tropics,  the  trade  with  our  West  India  seftlemeniiftr  aftan- 
vfoetuied  goods  has  been  more  steady  and  extensive,  (t  is  with  the  aetUnicBta  whki| 
^  caotinue  in  peace  and  in  subjectkm  to  the  royal  authority  that  our  trade  is  greatest,  oc 
with  these,  indeed,  thf  t  we  have  any  trade  at  alL  The  provinces  in  a  state  oi  lebsOioQ 
are  oompletdy  laid  waste,  and  there  is  no  security  in  them  for  either  persons  or  pwpcity» 
and  consequently  commerce  must  fly  from  these  distracted  abodes.    In  our  next  wa  «x» 

Set  to  shew  this  from  the  important  fact  of  the  real  auiouttt  of  the  exports*  from  te 
yde,  of  our  Cotton  and  Linen  manufiMtmea'  to  the  difimmt  depots  from  whence  Snaiwll 
AmcDEiGa  IS  supplied* 
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PRICES  CURRENT.— JIfcy  8. 1818. 


B.  P.  Diy  Brawn,  .  ewt. 
HJ^ggod^andfliMinM* 
Fine  and  TttynBe,    . 
BifinBd.  Dmb.  LosT«i>    • 
P«»wdv  ditto. 


LBITH. 

77    to 


cwt* 


B  ditto, 

M0LAS8»S&A. 
COFFEE,  J«n«ii*  •    «^ 

Old.  food,  and  fine  ovl. 

Mid.  flood,  and  fine  mid. 
DutdwTriaie  ■nd^eryowL 

OntgoodpandAMOKd. 

Mid.  mod,  aad  ftM  mid. 

FIlSSflTSVBood)      n 


84 
90 
150 

IM 
190 
114 
119 


119 
190 
115 
199 

134 
196 


88 

96 
155 

198 
194 
118 
114 

68 
88  6 

199 
157 
119 
188 

UO 

199 

10 


GLASGOW.  LIVERPOOL.] 

73  to    77     79   to  77 

78  90     78  90 

90  99  .  90  96 

190  196   195  198 

116  118   195  189 

110  119   113  119 

—  —     68  74 

58  —     39  6  — 


118 
199 


198 
135 


oSnlhiiiky, 
WINES,       _    _^-      ... 
caanC,  lit  Oioivtta,  ^d. 


3a7d    3a9d 
19    0   13  0 
8    9     40 
7   3     76 


LOOWOODi 


Canpaartiy, 
USTlC,Jam 


FUSTi 


190  131 

139  137 

194  197 

9  di 

|3t5d  3t8d 


IHDIGd,  Cawficajtoa,  lb. 
TIMBER*  Amar.  PiBa,foot. 

DittoOak. 

*^^'^^T;iid(datpaid) 

MP'. 


StI 
TAR»ABBkn, 


50  54 

48  54 

84  55 

30  85 

00  70 

J  9  - 

10  - 

10  10  — 

19  15 

17  — 

9a6d  lU6d 

9   8  9    4 

4    6  5    0 

9  9  9    4 

10  16 


190  199 

150  137 

110  190 

199  199 

130  137 

199  198 

9^  10 

St3d  Sa5d 


8    5    810 

8    8    9    0 

10    0  10  10 


8    6    9   6 


PITCH,  F«fi9>*   •     « 
TALLOW,  Rui.  YaL  Cand. 

meiIKr£rUb0>'  t(»* 


FLAX. 


Thlcs.&Dn4.IUk. 


109. 


MATS, 

BRISTLES,.  _    .       _^ 

ASMSS,  Pete»  Pari,   •' 

Monfraal  ditto,      .      . 

Pot,      •      • 

OIL,  Whale,      .      .  taa 
Cod, 

TOBACCO, 


94 


74 
74 
49 
48 


LONDON. 

75     to     78 
89  83 


88 

169 
194 
193 
191 
119 

•     'i 


118  195 

196  135 

lit  190 

194  130 

139  136 

193  197 

9  4 

3i9d  5a6d 

10  0  19  6 

3  3  3  6 

13  6   — 


£35 

46 


8  17  9  0 

9  5  9  10 
10  0  10  10 
10  0  19  0 
15  0  15  10 


DUTIES. 
1      £1  10 


0   7    6i 


W" 


<») 


97  40 

56  60 

8  10  8  13 

8  15  9    0 

10    0  10  10 

14    O  15    0 

17    0  17  10 

10  6  11    0 


{ft} 


MBOmwrnm         •  •  • 

COTTOTBL  BowedOaoig. 


76  77 

50  190 
56  69 

105  - 

16  0  16  10 

51  69 

58  — 

59  — 

38  40 

54(p.kL)- 

*■     H 

8 


0   0 

0   8 

0  17 

017: 

ri43  18 
(148    4 

r  95 11 

■  98  16 

96  IS 

99  16 


0    9.U 


goo 

^09 
t%     0    6 


{lt}l 


3  16 
8  14 
1  1 
1    9 


I 

0 

h 


{?S}M 


8 

10 
0    3 


{IS}! » ' 


BJ. 

P.S. 


got 
8  017 


Coirar  ^Sadktmgtf  Judo.  Amfterdm,  S6 1 10.  B.  2  Ui.  Antwerp*  11  x  a  B& 
Hambi:^*  S*.  94  Ui.  Panklbrt  HI).  J^PaiuMtSS.  9  Us.  BoidcMiz,  84t<. 
Madnd,  39  efiect  Cadis,  88f  efikt.  Gibiiltar,  35.  Lq^n*  514*  O«D0ft,  474« 
Malta,  51.  NaplM,  444.  'alenno,  130 per  q^  Rio  Jandzo,  68.  Om(o,54.  Dub^ 
Umll.    Corl^lL    Agioof  theBankofHoQiidS. 

Pricet  qf  GM  and  SUoer^per  02..— Pottii«l;6ld,  in  coin,  ^64,  la.  Gd.  Foragn  goUU 
Ikiban,iapl8.6d.  New  dttUoons,  410.  NenDoOfln,  5a.  0d.  SOvcr,  in  ban  5ib  54d. 
NewLoni^tadiQkM. 
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WeOdif  Price  ofSiocke^  flvm  M  to  26th  May  18ia 
5di.  '  ISth.      I      19tfa. 


Exchequer  bills,  2id. 
Coiuolfl  fiir  ace.  ....-^ 
American  3  per  cent 
-«—  new  loan,  6  per  cent. 
French  5  per  oenta. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Eholisr  Bakkbuptctes,  annottnced  betweeo  the  Ist  and 
Slat  May  1818,  extracted  fiom  the  London  Gazette. 


Alp%  J.  P.  W.  Cooper,  and  T.  H.  Birch,  Fen- 

chUrdi  Street,  merahanU 
Bale,  H.  Drury  Lane,  cheeie  monger 
BaU,  R.  C.  BrJitol,  teker 
Barl^,  B.  Btadwdl,  Dertyyshire,  lead-mercfatBt 
Bamud,  D.  Fenefaurefa  Street,  merchant 
Barton,  W.  Doneaater.  raaltater 
Baruh,  D.  Houndfldltdi,  apothecary 
Benttey,  ^.  A  J.  Beck,  Comhill,  watch  and  dock 

maker 
Betty,  W.  Kirkby  Stephen,  Westmoreland,  tobae- 

COAMt 

Blurton,  J.  Old  Bond  Street,  ooach-maker 

Boote,  J.  Stratfordron-Avon,  corn-dealer 

Brigp,  J.  Sulooates,  Yorkshire,  grocer 

Briniley,  C.  Ashbome,  Derbyshire,  butcher 

Brown,  T.  Strand,  tailor 

Buddie,  W.  Dnuy  Lane,  carpenter 

BullodM.  J.  Catharine  Street,  Strand,  button^elkr 

Canby,  W.  Leeds,  Yoik,  grocer 

OsrnOchael,  J.  Littto  Ruieel  Street, 

pastry  eook 

Qamaby,  J.  Morpeth.  Northumberland,  brewer 
Clark,  Marun,  faiie  of  Ely,  Cambridge,  carpenter 
Clarke,  W.  London,  merchant 
ClegK,  S.  Salford,  Lancaster,  saddler 
CUflbrd,  M.  dk  J.  Kinnton-upon-HuIl,  meRfaanta 
Oolenan,  W.  Orton,  Wapping.  slop^dler 
Crook,  W.  Blackburn,  Lanooahire,  farmer 
Dean,  J.  Deansbuildisga,  Poplar,  baker 
Dom,  A.  Vauxhall,  victualler 
Eehn,  G.  R.  Warwick  Court,  Holbora,  Amfec 
Farrar,  T.  Halifax,  Yorkshlse,  manulbcturw 
Fishar,  J.  Throgmorton  Street,  merchant 
Forder,  W.  Basmgstoke,  Hampahire,  st^g»coacl 

proinietor 

. .  " '^emooi.  loiner 

',  coounoB  cairier 

D."ltaiton,  Maiden  Laac 


Green,  J.  Liverpodl,  Joiner 

Hains,  J.  Longton,  Lancashire, 

Hall,  B.  V.  Gonort,  vlctuaUer 

--  •       T.  H.  £  T.  D.  Merit 
Itreet 

Vf.  Chichester,  Unen-diaper 
It,  M.  Llyerpool,  block  and  pump  a 
\  Hanlay.  StaAidshirc.  blacSmnith 


make     W( 


Hate,  T. 

Wood  Street 
Habted,  W. 
Hadchuist. 

Heath,  W. 

Hemmingway,  j/Halifaz,  York,' 
UiUiersTH.  6.  St  Mary-ase,  mercui^ 
Hint,  T.  N.  ^  J.  Wood,  Huddersfield,  merdians 
HoldlB,  J.  West  Bromwieh,  Staflbrdshire.  blak 


Holdcn,  H.  Halifax,  York,  grocer 
Hooper,  W.  Tenbury,  Worcestershire,  nuUtiter 
Ingkby,  T.  Birmimaiiun,  common  carrier 
Kennd,  J.  A  J.  P.  Kennel,  Church  Street,  Wst- 
mUnter,  army  and  navy  agttta. 


Kingaan,  J.  Blackwall,  painter 

Le  Plastrier,  J.  Mlnories,  watdi'maker 

LiddeU,  J.  HudderrfleM,  otndwalner 

Malkin,  T.  Buislem,  Staflbrdshire,  bhie  eolottr 

maker 
Man.  H.  6.  Calcutta,  dealer 
Martin,  J.  Mitcham.  Surrey,  butcher 
Maydl,  Wm.  Exeter,  JeweUer 
Maxton.  J.  St  Jame/  Mace,  ClerkcnwaU,  bakar 
Mihie,  0.  Broad  Street,  city,  merchant 
Moore,  W.  Halifax,  Yorkshire,  doth-maaufSNtaiicr 
Nash,  W.  Bristol,  dry-aalttr 
Neale,  W.  Warminster,  victualler 
NichoU,  E.   Hemel   Hempstead,   Hertfc»dshixe, 

wme^nercluuit 
PoUey,  J.  Gray's  Inn  Lan«,  {dumber  and  elador 
Poulgram,  R.  A  H.  Fowey,  ComwaU,  shipwrights 
PoirSl,  W.  Brockbwy.  HereCudslifae,  firaer 
Preston,  T.  sen.  Maodesfldd,  Chester,    '        ' 
Randall,  W.  High  Holbora,  aroeer 
n„.       «.  «     •-  c,.         Soho,  OQal>m 


\  Church  Lane,  licartanhaH  Strast, 


Ranken,  S.  Greek  Street, ; 

RoUand,  F.  St  James's  Street,  Piccadilly,  perfymw 

Roae,J.Y.Cambriib»,bnislHnaker 

Sadd,  J.  Greystoke  naee.  Fetter  Lane,  builder 

Sansum,  J.  Cree  Ou 

victuaUer 
Savidge,  J.  Eaatstoke,  Nol     , 

Soiby,  W.  North  Anston.  YoL 

Simmons,  T.  Birmingham,  dealer 
Spear,  A.  BaaiaghAU  Street,  mcrchi 
Spence,  J.  Haduity,  merchant 
Siandiah,  J.  Uvcqiool,  flournlealer 
Stanafldd,  A.  »^^^ 
Stubfas,#. 


Stubhs, 

Taylor,  B.  M.  Woohner  ^ 
IJiompsan.  J.  Msppleton, 

Toraiinson, 


a  Hawarden,  FUnlahire,  jq^Qtheoary 


Tredgold,  R.  Soathamptdn,  dealer 
WidSr,  E.  Battle,  SussoLtaikir 
Ward,  J.  Whistmes,  Yoricshire,  grader 


Wellings,  S.  i 
ettimU,J. 


Wilkin,  J,  Prestsn,  Laacvfaire,  draper 

WUliams,  J.  ShiBweburr  ^^ 

WiUiams,L.Cu.'BitorSi 


WUliams,  J.  Shrewsbury,  tnnlceeper' 

'" '^    '      Street,  Chanosy  Uae^  oot 


Williams,  S.  and  O.  and  T.  Tarrant,  LOspot  Lane, 

straw-hat-maniifartarers 
Woodward,  W.  eannon  Street,  cafpenlir 
Wookcy,  D.  Tetoiry,  Glouccatersfii 
Voung,  J.  Goapcrt,  nampshhre.  haraasnie 
Younghusbapa,  i.  Liverpool,  uip^asfcar 
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Alphabeticai.  List  of  Scotch  Bakkruptcies,  announced  between  the  lit  and 
Slst  May  1818,  eztzacted  fiom  the  Sdinbur(;h  Gazette. 


ItaiTidMn,  John.  late  merchiBt.  Bdinbiufh,  pre- 
•ently  one  of  the  individual  partnen  of  Hutcoin. 
■on  &  Co.  spirit-dealen,  Glaago«r 
Fowlds,  Heniy,  it  Ca  raerchantt  in  OUmow,  md 
Henry  PowUh  merchant  there,  indiTidual  part- 
ner of  that  company 
Ulee,  A.  cu'-iier  and  leather^merdiant,  Edinburgh 
Kalley,  John,  manufiuAurer,  Glaegow 
Maxwell,  Robert,  merchant  in  Dundee 
aHara,  Hen.  boiider  in  Dean  Street,  Stockbridge, 

and  tfkiman  of  RaTelrton  quarry 
Pune,  John,  merchant,  Dingwall.  Ronhdure 
8eott  bt  Balmanno,  merchant!,  Glaaiow,  and  who 
oarry  <m  buainen  to  the  Wert  Imuee  under  the 
firm  of  James  Jaque  6t  Co.  and  Joseph  Scott, 
and  Matthew  Bafananno,  the  uidividuafs  of  these 


Suter,  Alex,  merdiant,  Inverness 

Wilaon  8l  Llddel,  merchants,  Glasgow,  as  a  oom- 

pany,  and  vValter  Wilson  and  J^n  Liddel,  the 

individual  partners  thereof 

DIVIDENDS. 
AiDwn,  William,  senior,  merehant,  Edinbur^ ;  by 

Andrew  Usher,  merdhant  there 


Blake,  George,  oom-deoler  ^t  Lynns,  parish  of  Tor* 
thorwald,  coimtyof  Dumfries;  liy  Goldie  and 
Threshie,  writprs  there 

Oikhrirt.  the  late  WiUiam.  merchant,  Falkirk ;  by 
John  Taylor,  Borrowstounness,  trustee— 15tn 
June 

Hunter,  J.  ^  P.  and  Co.  merdumts,  Port-Glasgow, 
and  Thomas  Arthur,  one  of  the  individual  part- 
ners thereof;  by  William  Aitken,  merdiant. 
Glasgow 

Mottnm,  Charles,  merdiant,  Leith;  by  Alexan- 
der Brodie,  merchant  thari* 

More,  John  lately  agent  for  the  Royal  Bank.  Olaa- 
mw,  and  banker,  merchant,  and  trader  there; 
Dv  James  -^ym.  merchant  'here 

Oughtenon  and  Cow  merahanU,  Greenock ;  by  Wm 
Leitch,  merch:int  there 

Stewart,  David,  bte  merdiant,  Ldfh ;  by  John 
Morrison,  W.  S.  E<Iinburgh 

Sutherland,  John,  glasier,  Edinburgh;  by  John 
Finlayaon,  Parliament  Stain,  Edinburgh 

Talt,  Mr<  Janet,  alltu  Anderson,  merchant  and  hft- 
berdasher,  Dundee;  by  Henry  Blyth,  merchant 
there 


London,  Com  Exchange,  June  5. 


Foreign  Wheat,  5 1  to 


68  to 
76  to 
—  to 
56  to 


Fine  do* 

White,  new  .   aa 
Ffaiedo.  .  .  .    66  to 
Supcfline  do.    80  to 
Rye  new  .  . 
Barley*  new  . 
Supgnne  do. 
FUeign  .  .  • 


44  to 
35  to 
80  to 
51  to 
60  to 

Fine  do.  ...  76  to 
Bog  Peaae,  new  42  to 
-^ 48  to 


*. 

White  Pease  44  to 
Boilers,  new  .  52  to 
Small  Beans  46  to 
Old  do.  1816.   56  to 


Tick  do. 
Old  do.  1816. 
Feed  Oats,  .  . 
Fine  do.  .  .  . 
Pobuiddo.  .  . 
Fine  do.  .  .  . 
Potato  do.  .  . 
Fine  do.  .  .  . 
Pine  Flour.  . 
Seconds,  .  .  . 
Fine  Pollard 


44  to 
50  to 
18  to 
27  to 
25  to 
31  to 
27  to 
34  to 
65  to 
60  to 
20  to 


Seeds,  Sk.  June  6. 

#.  r.  I 

Mustnd,  Brxmn,  12  to  22|Trefoa 


—White 

Tares 

Turnips,  New 

—Red 

—Yellow,  new 
Canary  .  .  .  . 
Hempsecd  .  i  . 


5tollll<y 


10  to  42 
10  to  32 
—  to  — 


Ciwiuefoil 


iHycgrass  . 
17  to  18!— Common 
14  to  20 'Clover,  EnglUh, 

—  to— '—Red 70  to  75 

-.  to  —  I— White  ...  100  to  — 
70  to  96,  Rib  Grass  .  .— tti  — 
60  to  75  Carraway,  Eng.  58  to  — 

—  to  —  — Fop'ign    .  .   .  50  to  — 

—  to  —  Coriand-r  .  ..  18  to  22 


New  Rapeseed,  £46  to  £50. 


Wheat, 

per  70  lbs. 
English  . 
Scotch  . 
Welch  .  . 
Irish  .  . 
Dantsie 
Wismar  . 
American 
Quebec 


lAverpodl,  June  4.' 

.  d,    J.  d. 


11  6  to  13  3 
11  6  to  12  6 
11  0  to  12  3 
9  6  C )  10  6 

11  6  to  13  3 
U  6to  129 

12  0  to  13  0 
II  6  to  11  9 


Barley,  par  60  libs. 
English    .  .  5  9  to   6  6 
Scotch    .    .   5  9  to   6  6 


Iri^h 


5  9  to   6  6  Scotch 


d,  t.  d. 
Riee,  p.cwt.44  0to45  0 
Fl<  ur,  Eiwlish, 
p.280lb.&ie64  0  to  66  0 
—  Seconds  58  0  to  GO  0 
Irishp.2401bi54  0  to  55  0 
Ameri.  p.  bi.  48  0  to  49  O 

—  Sour  do.    39  0  to  40  0 
Clover-seed,  p.  bush. 

—  White    .      —  to  — 

—  Red    .    .     —   to  — 

()atmaal,per2401b.     . 

Enf^ish    .     41  0  to  42  0 


Butter,  Beef,  j^c. 
Butter,  per  cwt.  *.  s. 
Belfart  .  .  lS2to  O 
Newry  .  .  120to  0 
Drogheda  .  Oto  0 
Weterford,new  120  to  0 
Cork,  3d  .  112  to  0 
—New,  2d,  pickled  124 
Beef,  p.  tieroe   90  to   95 

p.  barrel    —  w   — 

Pork,  p.  brl.     88  to  98 
Bacon,  per  cwt. 
—Short  middles  75  to  — 
—Long do.  Oto  0 

Average  Prke*  of  Com  of  England  and  Wales,  from  the  Returns  received  In  the  Week 
ended  30th  May  1818. 

WlMOt,  84a.  lid.— Rye.  53s.  8d.— Barley,  51s.  10d.-^at9,  S2s.  4d.— Beans,  56s.  5d.— Pease,  52s.  7d.— 
Oatmeal,  35s.  Od.— Beer  or  Big,  Os.  Od. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Com  in  Scotland,  by  the  Quarter  of  Eight  Winchester  Bushels, 
and  Oatmeal,  per  BoU  of  128  Ihs,  Scots  Troy,  or  140  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  of  the  Four 
Weeks  knmediaiely  preceding  (he  I6th  May  1818. 

Whmt,  69s.  6d.— Rye,  61s.  9d.— Barley,  45s.  2d.-OatB,  33s.  2d.— Beans,  53i.  7d.— Pwac,  54s.  Id.— 
Oatmeal,  28s.  Id.— Beer  or  Big,  41s.  3d.  • 


Maltp.9gls.ll  9  to  12  3 
Rye,  per  qr.  44  Oto48  0 
Oa*«,  per  45  lb. 
Enfc.pota.  4  6  to  5  0 
Welshpotato  4  3  tn  4  9 
Scotch  ...  4  6  to  4  10 
Foreign  .  .  4  6  t  >  4  9 
Irish  .  .  .  —  to  — 
Rapeseed,p.l.  —to  — 
Fla3ue*<d,p.bus.— to  — 
Sowing.pJnhd.  —  to  — 
Bjaiis,  pr  qr. 
English  .  50  0  to  54  0 
Foreign  .  .  0  0  to  0  0 
Pease,  per  quar. 
—  Boiling  .  56  0  to  60  0 


Irish 


.  40  0to41  0 
,  36  0  to  38  0 


£DINBURGH.-JcyE  % 

Wheat         I  Barley.  Oats. 

1st, 43s.  Od.       Ist, Os.Od.       Ist, 268.  Od. 

2d,......40B.0d.       8d Os.  Od.       2d 2.36.0d. 

9d. .368.0d.  I   Sd Os.Od.       Sd, SUOd. 

Avenge  of  wheat,  £1 :  14 :  7 :  8-12ths  per 
82 


Pease  &  Beans. 

Ist, 28s.  Od. 

2d, 278.  Od. 

3d 268.  Od, 

boll. 
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Reffisier.'^Meteorohgicttl  Report. 
Tuesday,  June  9. 


Beef  (174  02.  per  lb.)    Os.  4d.to  Ob.  6d. 

Mutton    ....      Os.   7cL  to  Ob.  8d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .     3b.   6d.  to   5b.  6d. 

Veal Ob.   Od.  to  Ob.  !kL 

Pork Ob.   5d.  to  Os.  7d. 

TaUoir,  per  Btone  .    lis.   6d.tol28.  Od. 


Qnartem  Loaf    . 
Potatoes  <S8  lb.)   . 
Butter,  per  lb.     . 
Salt  ditto,  per  stone 
Ditto,  per  lb.    .    . 
Eggs,  per  docea    . 


[_June 


Ob.  lid.  to  Is.  od. 

.   Is.   0d.to  Os.  od. 

Is.   6d.  to  Os.  od. 

8481  Od.to  Oa.  Od. 

.Is.   6d.to  Ob.  Od. 

.  Ob.   9d.to  Ofc  Od, 


Wheat. 

Ist, 446.  Od. 

«, 39s.  Od. 

Sd, 33s.  Od. 


HADDINGTON..^vy]:  & 


Barley.         |  Oats. 

1st, 418. Od.  list, 30b. Od. 

2d, 37b. Od.  |8d,......26s.Od. 

3d, 3^6.  Od.  I  3d 198.  Od. 


Please. 

1st, 308.  Od. 

2d, 2«8.0d. 

3d 22s.  Od. 


Avemgeof  wbeat,  £l :  18 :  7 :  9-12th3. 


Beans. 
1st,  .....30s.  Od. 

2d...... .9^  Od. 

3d,. 22b.  Od. 


iVMe.— TheboD  of  wheat,  beans,  and  pe«e,  u  about  4  per  cent  loore  dum  half  a  quarter* 
or  4  WiBchester  budiels ;  that  of  barley  and  oats  nearly  6  Winchester  bushels. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Prom  the  beginning  of  May  till  the  15th,  it  rained  more  or  less  almost  every  day,  with  a 
cold  wind,  generally  from  the  east  After  the  15th  there  fell  no  rain,  except  one-tenth  of 
an  inch  on  me  30th,  the  weather  being  in  general  dear  and  warm.  The  Thermometer 
rose  twice  as  high  as  71,  and  after  the  12th  never  sunk  below  42.  The  mean  temperature 
is  4  degrees  hi^ier  than  the  same  month  last  year.  The  Barometer  has  of  kte  been  very 
high,  and  remarkably  steady,  owing  portly  to  the  east  wind,  which  has  prevailed  generally 
during  the  month.  The  Hygrometer  during  the  day  has  sometimes  risen  high,  but  the 
average  is  5  degrees  below  that  of  May  1&17.  The  mean  point  of  deposition  ooinddea 
exactly  with  the  mean  minimwn  temperature,  and  has  done  so  ahnost  every  day  during 
the  month.  On  some  occasions  the  temperature  of  the  air  has  sunk  a  little  below  the 
soint  oi  deposition ;  but  even  in  those  cases  the  dews  have  sddom  been  very  copious.  The 
high  temperature  to  which  the  ground  hstt  been  raised,  by  a  long  tract  of  dear  and  power- 
ful sunshue,  has  probably  prevented  the  air  in  iminediate  contact  with  it  from  being  cool- 
ed below  the  point  of  saturataon. 


Metbokological  Table^  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  on  the  Banks  of 
the  Tayyfour  miles  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  ^6""  2S^,  Elevation  iS6  feet. 

Mat  1&18. 


I^earu, 
THERMOMETER.  Degrees. 

Mean  of  greatest  daily  heat,         .        •  58.0 

cold,        .        .  43.9 

tempeiatuie,  10  A.  M.       .        .  52.4 

10  P.  M.        .       .  47.2 

of  daily  extremes,           .         .  50.9 

.  10  A.  M.  and  10  P.  M.         .       .  49.H 

.  4  daily  observations,         .         •  50  Ji 

Whole  range  of  thermometer,       .         .  436.5 

Mean  daily  ditto,               .       .       .       .  14.1 

.  .  .  temperature  of  spring  water,        .  46.5 

BAROMETER.  Inches. 

10  A.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  54)    .  S9.807 

10  P.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  54)       .  S9.812 

both,  (temp,  of  mer.  54)        .  29.809 

Whole  range  of  barometer,       .  3.654 

Mean  daily  ditto, 117 

HVGROMETER  (LESLIE'S.)     Degrees. 

Mean  dryness,  10  A.  M.        .     .       .  I7.I 

10  P.  M.          .       .       .  10.2 

of  both,       ...  13.6 

.  .  .  point  of  deposition,  10  A.M.       .  45.5 

10  P.M.            .  42.4 

Of  both,         .  43.9 

Rain  in  inches,          .         ...  2.786 

Evaporation  in  ditto 1.850 

Mean  daily  Evaporation,                 .        .  .060 

WILSOPTS  HYGROMETER. 

Mean  dryness,  10  A.  M 25.6 

10  P.  M.       .          .       .  15.9 


Bjettewes. 
THERMOMETER. 


Maximum, 

?4thday,       . 

*       71.0 

Minimum,    .     . 

12th.        .       . 

98.5 

Lowest  maximum. 

6th,          .       . 

44.0 

Highest  minimum, 

31st.       .       . 

52.0 

Highest,  10  A.  M. 

24th, 

63.0 

Lowest  ditto.     . 

?&.    .-     -. 

42.0 

Highest,  10  P.  M. 

a».o 

Lowest  ditto 

7th. 

42.0 

Greatest  range  in  24  hours,  19th.     . 

.        23.0 

Least  ditto,       . 

4th, 

.      2.5 

BAROMETER. 
Highest,  10  A.  M.  \  26th, 
Lowest  ditto,  .  7th. 

Highest,  10  P.  M.  26th, 

Lowest  ditto.  .  6th,  • 

Greatest  range  in  24  hours,  1st, 
Leut  ditto,       .       .  24Ui.     . 

HYGROMETER. 
Highest.  10  A.  M.  30th, 

Lowest  ditto,  .  6th. 

Highest.  10  P.  M.       .        24th, 
Lowest  ditto,  .  8th. 

Highest  P.  of  D.  10  A.  M.  24th, 
Lowest  ditto.  .  29th, 

Highest  P.  of  D.  10  P.M.  IJ^th,       . 
Lowestditto,       .       .       1st,       . 

WILSONS  HYGROMETER. 
GraatcstdryneM,  30th,  10  A.  M. 
Least  ditto,  4tb,  10  P.  M. 


Indies. 
30.350 
2^.282 

M.345 

S9.S90 
.273 
J)05 

Degrees. 
50.0 
1.0 
40.0 
0.0 
52.4 
89.6 
47.« 
38.0 


46.0 
0.# 


Fair  days  SOt  rainy  days  11.    Wind  West  of  meridian  7 ;  East  of  msridian,  24. 


i«i6.;] 


Rcgider.^-^AffmiUmifUi,  Fromoiiotu,  Sjc. 
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Meteorological  Table,  kqat  at  Edinburgh,  in  ilu  Observatory,  Calton-hUl, 

N.  B.~The  Observations  are  mmAe  twtee  every  da]r>  at  nine  o'elock,  forenoon,  and  four  o  clock,  after- 
noon.   The  second  ObservjOioii  ki  the  afternoon,  in  tlie  fint  column,  is  taken  by  Um  Register 

J^hermometer. 


^1 

f 

7 

H 

10 
11 

14  ( 
15 

IG 


A.Jtj 
A.  32 
A.ST 

JAM 
A  Si 

A.  37 

A,-sy^ 

A.11 
M.^ 

A.  57 
A.  37 

A.JS 

A.  3S 


.a7f< 

.J7U 


AH9 


^lu  A.ir, 


,3^7 
.M9 


A.  O 
M.41 

A.  ^t 

A.  Li 
A,  5^ 


*3iT 
.Gj7 


A.5S 


cut. 

J-  s,vv* 

}|W. 


Cloudy, 
JUfueinrL 

Clesr. 

Cloudy, 
cold, 
ftain  momi 

Ditto, 

^Showery. 

Fair  mcim. 
ht^vj  mill. 

Mild  run 
B^noooD. 

^nid,  nhry, 

C'kiudy, 
mm  cn|r|iu 

wind  KLgh. 
^lild  foiim. 
ram  afLeni. 
lidiuroreu. 
f  jjj  aTtem* 


RaiB,  per  gauge,  at  Nelson's  Monument,  1.8  inches.    TM  one  at  t)ie  OtiMrvaApry  la  tOMD  dflWB. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.   CtTIL. 

Thit  PrteeelUsgcBt  has  appointed  Arthur  Riohd. 
Wellediey ,  Esq.  I%«0  of  Honour  to  bis  Royal  High- 
ness  iaosiiiuary,  in  tlie  room  of  John  Arthur  Doug> 
las  Bktomfield,  Esq.  pnnnotitl. 

General  Us  Grace  Charles  Duk*  of  Richnumd, 
^c  K.  Ci.  is  appointed  t'aptain<Genend  aad  Go* 
vemorwiB-CJbiet  m  and  over  the  l>rovinoes  of  Lower 
and  Upper  Canada.  Nova  Scotia  and  New  3run»- 
wick,  and  the  Islands  of  I'hnoe  Edward  and  Cape 
Breton.  .     ^ 

Tlie  Right  Hoik  William  Earl  of  Errol  is  in> 
pointed  to  be  his  Majcst)'s  Commissioner  to  the 
0«iDeral  Assemtaly. 

Lewis  Cameron,  Esq.  is  appointed  his  Mi^ssty's 
Consul  at  Cagliari  and  its  dependencies. 

Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  Bart.  Vioe-Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  is  appointed  Governor  and  Coramander-in- 
Cfaicr  of  ^e  IslasMl  of  Newfoundland  and  iU  de> 


in.   VILITABT. 

Bvrvet  Capt.  H.  Owen,  Sn^,  h.  p.  18  Dr  to  be  Ma- 
jor in  the  ^  rmy  4th  Sept  1817 

B\m  LC  CoL  Touaefs  Commission  is  ante- 
dated to  the  11th  July  1811 
!LO.  M^}.«t  Lt.  CoL  Hon.  E.  P.  Lygon  to  be 
Lt  CoL  by  puicb.  vice  LL  Gen.  Barton, 
ret.                                   14th  April  1818 

8t  MM.  Hon.  E.  Iiby  to  be  Mi^  by  purch. 
▼iccLygon  do. 

Ueuc  W.  EUioCCo  be  Capt  by  puich.  vice 
Ix^  do. 

CojMt  fc  Sub-Lt  H.  H.  Douglas  to  be  Lt. 
by  purch.  vice  Elliot  do. 

Oha.  Bulkley  tobe  Comet  «od  Sub-Lieut 
by  purch.  vice  Douglas  dp. 

Francis  Uopkins  to  be  Af.  Suig.  vioe  Drink- 
water  da 


R.H.Gds.  CdmetG.  Blander  to  be  Lieut  fay  putdk 

vice  Brooke  96to  March 

S.  Hotchkin  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Brander  da 

3  D.G.  R.  Martin  to  be  Comet  2d  April 

4  Lieut  J.  Chatterton  ftn.  12  Dr.  to  be  Capt 

by  purch.  vice  White,  ret       2Ct|i  March 

i  Lieut  T.  Matthews  to  be  Capt  by  purch. 

vice  Houghton,  ret  2d  April 

Comet  H.  Hlginbotham  tobe  Lietit  by  pur. 

vice  fiiatibews  do. 

Gent  Cadet  Ramsay  to  be  Comet  by  purch. 

vice  Higijihotham  do. 

12  Dr.  Comet  R.  B.  Pallisar  tobeLieut  by  purch. 

vioe  Chatterton  9th  da 

J.  H.  B.  Haydock  to  be  Comet  by  putch. 

vice  Pallisar  23d  da 

15        Sir  F.  Henniker,  Bt  to  be  Comet  by  pun^. 

vice  Douglas,  pra  2d  da 

18  J.  Y.  iScarlett  to  be  Comet  by  nurch.  vice 

De  La  Pasture,  pro.  26th  March 

19  Lieut  J.  Hammersley  to  be  Capt  by  pur. 

%ioe  Andorson.  ret  2d  April 

Comet  J.  Gowdle  to  be  Lieut  vice  Hara« 

mersley  9th  do. 

J.  F.  S.  Hepburn  to  bt  Comet  by  purdh. 

vice  Snoad,  pro.  zd  do. 

A.  Yf.  Dashwood  to  be  Comet  by  purch. 

vice  Gowdle  25d  do. 

20  Comet  R.  K.  Gillespie  to  be  Lieut  by  p. 

vice  Cook,  ret.  9th  do. 

A.  N.  Moleswortb  to  be  Comet  by  puroh. 

vice  Gillespie  do. 

21  F.    J.  Broadheod  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Boulton,  pro.  23d  do. 

32         Surg.  A.  C.  Colclough,  fm.  h.  p.  56  F.  to 

be  Surg^  vice  Edwards^  h.  p.  9Q  F.  2d  do. 
25         Cornet  E.  H.  bteed,  to  be  Lieut  vice  king* 

don,  dec.  *.'6t  h  April  1 8 17. 

Lieut  E.  H.  Foster,  fioo.  56  F.  to  be  Capt 

vice  Amid,  17  Dr.  1st  August 


3G0 

25  F. 


Registerj'^Appoinifnenis,  Pfwnoiions,  S(e, 


Zffxm% 


Comet  D.  M'DougaU  to  be    Lieut    vice 

Knmton,  dec.  14th  ui^  1817 

Robert    Ellis   to   be   Comet,    vice  Steed 

S3d  \pril  1818 

Cha.  Perdvall  to  be  Vet  Surg,  viee  Morris, 

dec.  do. 

1  F.  G.  Capt  Lord  J.  Hav  to  be  Capt  Si  Lt.  Col. 

by  t.  vice  Cook,  ret.  2f)th  M  trch 

Lieut.  J.  Grant,  to  be  Lt.  A  Capt.  by  pur. 

>iCf  Hay  9th  April 

J.  J.  W.  Angerstcin  to  be  Ensign  dc  Lieut. 

by  pur.  vice  <>rant  do. 

9  J.  A  D.  Bloomfleld  to  be  Ensign  A  Lieut. 

by  purch.  vice  (»ordon  do. 

S  Capt  C.  Talbot  to  be  Capt.  ft  Lt.  CoL  vice 

nome  ret.  Sd  do. 

Ueut.  D.  Murray  to  be  Lieut  ft  C^t  by 

purch.  ^-ice  Talbot  do. 

P.  Cosby  to  be  Ensign  ft  Lieut,  by  purch. 

vice  Murray  do. 

I  F.      Lieut  W.  Clarke  to  be  Capt  by  purch.  vice 

J.  P.  Gordon,  ret.  9th  do. 

Ensign  H.  J.  Bichner  to  be  Lieut  by  pur. 

vioe  Clarke  do. 

■  C'oleman  to  be  Ensign  by  par.  vice 

Bichner  do. 

5  Ensign  E.  C.  HiB,flromh.  p.  to  be  Ensign 

vioe  Bishop  35th  Marai 

H.  Bishop  to  be  Q.  Bfc  vice  WatMm, 

ret.  on  h.  p.  96th  do. 

G  G.  T.  Heigham  to  be  Ensign  by  pur.  vice 

Heigh  Am,  ret  »d  April 

II  Surg.  W.  Cherniside,  from  No.  Cork  HU. 

to  be  Assist  -urg.  vice  Dix.  ret  on  h.  p. 
as  Staff  As.  Sun.  fd  do. 

16  Lieut  G.  R.  M  Alley,  to  be  Capt.  by  parch. 

viee  Campbell,  ret  9th  do. 

Ensign  F.  Thurtow  to  be  Ueut  by  purch. 

vice  M^tby  do. 

Robert  Carr  to  be  Ensign  by  purch.  vioe 

Thuilow  do. 

Lieut  F.  rhurlow  to  be  A4}.  vice  Ualtby 

do. 

17  Ensign  T.  S.  (yHaOonm  to  be  Lieut  vice 

GrecnhiU  38th  June  1817 

J.  T.  Nagel  to  be  Ensign,  vioe  O'HaUoran 

do. 

ff4         Lieut  O.  Darling,  from  30  F.  to  be  Lieut 

vioe  Jago  ret  on  b.  p.  30  F.  S3d  April  1S18 

35         Capt  G.  Moulson,  nn.  h.  p.  to  be  ^aym. 

vioe  Home,  ret  on  h.  p.  Sdda. 

53         B.  Lt  CoL  O.  G.  Fehnaen,  fhnn  h.  p.  to  be 

Malor,  vice  Mansell,  pro  ISth  Feb. 

$6        Lieut  Grey  antedated  to  the  1st  Sept  1817 

W.  WoukU  to  be  Adj.  vice  Dundas, 

res.  the  Adj.  only  36th  March  1818 

Surg.  H.  W.  MaiUuun,  ftom  h.  p.  96  F. 
to  be  Surg,  vice  Coldough,  22  Dr. 

2d  April 

58         C.  Coventry  to  be  Ensign,  vice  White,  res. 

Tst  April  1817 

61         Enrign  G.  AcUand  to  be  Lieut  vice  Bigger, 

decT  23d  April  1^18 

W.  A.  Conran  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Ackland 

do. 
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Armstrong,  h.  p. 
R.  Vk.  Ra.  LteutlH.  -    • 


95  F.    Staff  Assist  Smg.  W.  WilUana,  ftom  h.  d. 

to  be  Asriat  Surg,  vice  Napier 

id  April  IBlt 

96  Lieut  J.  CampteU  to  be  Capt  by  puidu 

viee  Cavendish  do. 

100       Wm  Odei  to  be  Ensign  by  porch,  vice  Ker» 

pro.  30th  do. 

2W.LR.  Ensign  C  J.  Dunn  to  be  Lieut  vioe « iough« 

Gent  Cadet  R.  Lowe  to  be  Ensign,  vioe 

Dunn  do. 

3  Ensign  A.  Turner  to  be  Lieut  vice  llodg- 

kinson,  dead  sd  do. 

Gent  Cadet  F.  Scargill  to  be  Ensign,  vice 

Turner  do. 

R*  Af.  Corps  Lieut.  J.  C.  Peach,  fkom  h.  p.  Canad. 

Fen.  to  be  Lieut  vioe  Wallace,  deceased 

23d  do. 

Hosp.  As.  J.  M'MuUen  to  be  As.  Surg,  vice 

.  _  _. .  p  25th  Jan. 

Y.  Eagar,  from  h.  p.  12.  F. 
to   be  Payro.  vice   Cuhner,    dead 
16U>  April 
2  Black  Garr.  Co.   John  MadMn  to  be  Ennp 

R.  Eng.  1st  Lieut.  R.  H.  Clavering,  from  h.  p.  U> 
1st  Ueut  vice  Rogera,  dead 

28th  Dec  1817 

H.  P.  Wulff,  from  h.  p.  to  be 

1st  Lieut  vioe  SalkeU.  deftd 

S3d  Jan.  1818 

GatrtaoD  Lt  Col.  H.  Worsley,  34  F.  to  be  Capt 

of  Yarm.  Castle,  vice  Delgamu,  dead 

30th  April 

Siqf. 

Assist  Storekeeper  Gen.  T.  A.  Somenall  to  be  Den. 
Storekeeper  General  13th  Feb. 

Medical  Stqffl 

Sofi^eon  J.  G.  Van  MilUngen,  M.  D.  firnn  h.  pw  to 
be  'urgeon  to  the  Forces,  vioe  Howell,  who  re- 
Ures  on  h.  p.  2d  ^^iril 

Sun.  J.  Taylor,  M.  D.  from  h.  p.  to  be  Surgeon  to 
the  Forces  12th  March 

P.  Ormsbjr,  fttmi  h.  p.  to  be  Surg<H>n  to  the 

Fo:ooR  in  Ire.  vice  Graydon,  dead  9th  April 

Wm  Wynn.  M.D.  to  beDep.  Insp.  of  Hasp. 

by  brevet  30th  do. 


Exthottget* 


Ensign  J.  Higginbotham  to  be  Lieut  vioe 

Heyland,  dSd  26th  March 

John  Lane  to  be  Ensign,  vioe  Higginboth- 
am do. 
Surg.  John  Rose,  ftn.  2  F.  G.  to  be  Surg. 

vice  M'Lean,  dead  3*  th  April 

Capt  : '.  EI.  Jacob,  from  56  F.  to  be  (apt 

vicr  Ooodver,  ret  on  h.  p.  56.  F.  !e3dao. 
Llput  W.  I  iiirke,  from  8fi  F.  to  be  Lieut 

vice  Fruer,  dead  13th  Sept  1817 

Capt.  Jenour  antedated  to  the 

30th  Jan.  1814 
John  Penn  to  be  Ensign  by  purch.  \ioe 

•  Marsh,  ret  24th  May  1 8 17 

Capt  H.  F.  r.  Cavendish,  from9(i  F.  to  be 

Major,  vie?  M*I.achlan        M  April  1818 
Pavm.  C.  <  ox,  t'm.  h.  p.  Roll's  Rig.  to  be 

Paym.  vice  Tiddeman,   ret   on  h    p. 

26thMardi 

Ensign  A.  Russell  to  be  Lieut  vice  Mac> 

Lean  30th  June  1817. 

Lieut  J.  Turner  to  be  Capt  vioe  Kits  Chh 

rence.  dmd  26th  March  1 818 

H.  W.  Oesbarrcs,  from  h.  p.  to  be  l.ient 

vice  rumcr  2d  \pril 

Capt  Crokei's  date  is  altered  to  the  2d  July 

1813 

Ensign  J.  Goodwin  to  be  Lieut,  vice  Brush, 

dead  20th  August  1817 


Lieut  Cokmel  Davies.  from  1  F.  G.  with  Lieot 

Colonel  Eustace,  h.  p.  Chass.  Brit 
J.  Maltland,  from  32  F.  with  Lieut 

Colonel  Hon.  J.  Maitland.  Staff 
Geils,  from  73  F.  with  Lieut  CoL 

Edwards,  h.  p. 
Shawe,  from  84  F.  with  Brev.  Col. 

Doyle,  87  F. 
Major  Barrington,  from  3  Dr.  with  Mi^r  DstcD' 

port,  87  F. 
Grant,  from  75  F.  with  Brev.  Lieut  CoL 

Gubbins,  h.  p.  31  F. 
Brevet  Lieut  Colonel  Gimy,  Arom  I  F.  with  Capt 

Mosse,  h.pk 
M».jor  Nooth,  from  14  F.  with  Capt  Tur> 

ner,  h.  p. 
"  Gates,  from  88  F. 
Campbell,  from  55  F.  with  Captain 

Welsh,  h.  p.  York  Light  Inf.  VoL 
Cnpt  U.  Gordon,  from  1  P.  rec.  dilL  with  Csft 

BuUer,  h.  p.  6  W.  I.  R. 
Fothcrgill,  from  10  F.  roc.  diC  with  Capt 

Chandler,  h.  p.  1  Greek  Rest 

Duff,  from  81  F.  with  Capt.  Coleman,  98  F. 

Hill,  from  89  F.  with  Capt  Sheehy.  h.  p. 

■        Halv,  from  53  F.  rec  diff.  with  Capt  Dcaa, 

h.  p.  60  F. 
Maclean,  from  31  F.  with  Capt  Doherty, 

h.p.27F. 

Grove,  from  30  F.  with  Capt  Raker,  69  F. 

Wilkimon,  tnm  59  F.  rec.  dift  wiUa  Capt 

Mandcville,  h.  p. 
— —  Ardidall,  mm» 

Craig,  h.  p.  84  F. 
lM*Dermid,  from  Rifle  Brigade,  with  Capt 

Stewart,  h.  p.  100  F. 
M'Nein,  from  75  F.  with  Capt  Edwards, 

h.  p.  10  F. 
Pick,  fkom  89  F.ne.difl:  with  Capt  Yomy. 

^Smith.  ttom  3  W.  I.  R.  with  Brev.  Major 

WUliaasoDi  b.  p.  60  F. 


68  F.  rec  dili:  with  Capt 


iei8.3 


Begiiterj'-^Biriht. 


Urat.  GiiaB.ftaai  t  Dr.  O.  wUh  Lt.  Gmham,  h.  p* 

I.         Mamiltoii,  ftoin  29  F.  rec  diS  with  lieuU 

Richardion,  h.  p. 

OilMoii,  fln  48  F.  with  Lt  CTBriea,  Rif.  Br. 

KJDg,  tiom  49  F.  lec  diff.  with  LkuU  Max- 

well«h.p. 
Read,  f/om  51  F.  ree.  diff  with  Lt.  Jonei, 

h.  ^  81  F. 
J.  H.  Potts,  firom  5i  F.  with  Ueut  C.  H. 

Poit«,  V'ork  Rwig. 

—  Dundas,  from  56  F.  xec.  dift  widi  Lt.  Gnj, 
h.  p. 

■  Sandys,  from  11  Dr.  rec  difll  with  LieuL 
Brisoo,  h.  p  40  F. 

—  A.  WUliaiiis,  from  f5  Dr.  with  Lleat.  Mae> 
Quean,  h.  p. 

Harmer,  from  5  F.  rec.  difll  with  Lt.  Wal- 

Ga£  frtxn  IS  F.  ree.  dllR  with  Lt.  Chun- 

beriayne,  h.  p. 

—  Ellison,  from  61  F.  rec  difll  with  Lt.  Ran- 
dall, h.  p.  60  F. 

Cosby,  from  63  F.  with  Lieut.  Clune,  h.  p. 

5  W.  I.  R. 
— — -  Ewart,  from  93  F.  rec.  difll  with  Lieut  Mae- 

dontU,  h.  p.  1  F. 
.—  1  hompaon,  from  Rifle  Brigade,  with  Lieut 

Douglas,  h.  p.  36  P. 

Stewart,  from  York  Rang,  with  Lt  Tudor, 

h.  p.  82  F. 

■  iiwayne,  from  R.  W.  L  Rang,  with  Lieut 
Anderson,  h.  p.  Vork  L.  I.  VoL 

■  Jones,  from  York  Chass.  with  Lieut  Muir- 
son,  h.  p.  1  p. 

Clason,  from  21  F.  rec  difll  with  Ueut 

Christie,  h.  p.  79  P. 
-^—  Campbell,  from  38  F.  rec  diiC  with  Lieut 

MicheU,  h.  p. 
-^-«>  Tipson,  from  58  F.  with  Lieut  Johnfton, 

h.  p^  48  F. 
PoweU  from  IS  F.  ree.  difll  with  Ueut 

Jenkins,  h.  p. 

—  Orcsory,  from  78  F.  rec  difll  with  Ueut 
M'Queen,  h.  p. 

-i—  Odium,  from  African  Corps,  with  Lieut 
Nova  Scotia  Fendbles 
,  from  14  F.  rec  difl".  with  Lieut 
A.  h.  p. 

-  Heanl,  from  48  F.  rec  dUU  with  Lt  Codt- 
bum,  h.  p*  29  F. 
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Ueut  BlMTSvie,  from  89  F.  nc  dift  with  Ueut 

Naylor,  n.  p. 
Farquanoo,  from  18  F.  with  Ueut  Camp* 

btU.  7    F. 
FurL^ng,  from  21  F.  rec.  difll  with  Ueut 

Allan,  h.  p.  43  F. 

(  ockbura,  ftn.  48  F.  with  Lt  M'Lean,  75  P. 

Cornet  bp-.noe  ftn.  ii  Dr.  G.  with  Ens.  Battler,  98  F. 
"   '       Coventry,  from  15  Dr.  rec  difll  with  Comet 

Callaghan,  h.  p.  1  Dr. 
Grant,  from  9  Dr.  with  Comet  Wright  h.  p. 

S3  Dr. 
Ensign  Napier,  from  40  F.  with  Ensign  Newman, 

h/p.  12T. 
— «—  Lynam,  from  88  F.  with  Ensign  Borthwlckt 

h.  p.  10  F. 

MacdoneU,  ftn.  33  F.  with  Ens.  Ingram,  h.  p. 

Smlding,  from  71  F.  with  Ensign  Wood- 
ward, 73  F. 
—  Francis,  from  77  F.  rec  di£  with 

Clarke,  h.  p.  6  F. 

■ ,  from  1  W.  L  Regt  with  1 


Wemyss,  h.  p.  7  W.  I.  Regt 

Booth,  fm.  40  F.  with  Rns.  Miller,  h.  p.  37  F. 

.difll 


-  Williams,  from  4  W.  1.  Regt.  rec 
2d  Lieut  Senior,  h.  p  3  Ceylon  Regt 

Deare,  from  4  W.  I.  Uegt  with  2d 

Home,  21  F. 


with 
Ueut 


Meek.  h. 


Comet  and  AdI.  Barlow,  from  1  Dr  O.  with  Lieut. 

and  Ad).  Hiu,  h.  p.  25  Ur. 
Surgeon  I'ritcfaaid,  from  10  V.  with  Suig.  O'Dond* 

h.  p.  New  Bninswidt  Fendbles 
Assist  Suig.  M'Lean,  fnm  78  F.  with  Assist  Suig. 

Puroell,  n.  p.  3.>  F. 
Ekins,  from  38  F.  with  Assist  Surf. 

M'Munn,  h,  p.  37  F. 

Retignatumt  and  RettremenUm 
Ueut  Cokmel  Cooke,  1  Foot  Guards 

Home.  3  ditto 

Malor  J.  P.  Go  don,  1  F. 
Capt  White,  4  Dr.  G. 

Houston,  5  Dr.  G.  i 

—  Anderson,  19  Dr. 

CampbeU,  16  F. 

Ueut  Cook,  SO  Dr 
Ensign  J.  H.  Heigham,  6  F. 

White,  59T. 

Marrii,  69  F. 

Assist  Surgeon  Drinkwater,  S  Life  Ouaida 


Ueut.CokmeL  I 

CanSen,  17  Dr.    14th  Nor.  1817 

lAeuUnani** 
Stalkart,  17  F.  9d  Nov. 

Henry,  74  F.  3d  May  1818  < 


Deaths, 

Wallace,  R.  AMcan  Coips 
Tucker,  R.  Art   16th  l£ir.  1818 


M'Neill,  R.  W.  L  Ra.  S8th  Mar. 


AMsUtani  Surgwiu. 
Kennedy,  1  Cey.  11.9th  Dec  181T 
N«Nulty,  Forces  21st  Nov. 

Honital  AuUiant. 
Clancey,  Forces   S8thJan.l&18 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


AfrU  13.  At  Berlin,  the  lady  of  Geoige 
Sholto  Douglas,  Charges  des  Affidn  of  his 
Britanmc  Mi^csty,  a  son — ^27.  In  Picca- 
dilly, London,  the  lady  of  John  Barrow, 
Esq.  of  the  Admizallr,  a  8on.^»At  Som- 
borne,  Hampshire,  the  Ri^t  Hon.  Lady 
Kennedy,  a  son.— 28.  Mrs  Christie,  Dublin 
Street,  Edinburgh,  a  dau^ter.— In  the 
Fleet  Prison,  the  hidy  of  Charles  Henry 
Baseley,  Esq.  a  son.— At  Rothiemay,  Lady 
Jane  Tayler,  a  son. 

May  3.  At  Overton,  Mrs  Captain  Craw- 
fnct,  a  son^  At  St  Omer's,  the  lady 
of  Captain  Barwick,  79th,  or  Cameron 
Highlimders,  a  son.— .-Lady  Pitz- Herbert, 

Agon. At  Castletown,  Isle  of  Man,  the 

lady  of  General  Cumming,  a  daughter.—— 
At  Ednam  House,  Mrs  Douglas,  a  son.*— 
4  At  his  house.  Great  RusseU  Street,  Lod- 


don,  the  lady  of  James  Loch,  Esq.  a  daugh- 
ter.—6.  At  Banff,  the  lady  of  James  Wil- 
liam  Mackenzie,  Esq.  younger  of  Pittrichie, 
a  son  and  heir.— At  Stockholm,  Viscountess 
Strangford,  a  son  and  heir.— 4^.  At  Edin- 
burgh, Mrs  Craigieof  Dnmbamie,  a  daugh* 
ter. — At  Brahan  Castle,  the  Hon.  Mrs 
Stewart  Mackenzie  of  Seaforth,  a  son  and 
heir..^At  Broug^ton  Place,  Edinburgh, 
Lady  Campbell  of  Aberuchill,  a  son.— la 
In  George  Street,  Edinburgh,  the  ladv  of 
Roderick  Macleod,  Esq.  jun.  of  CadboU,  a 

son. At    Fife  Place,    Edinburgh,   Mrs 

Spenoe,  a  son.— At  Abercromby  Plaoe,  Ed- 
inburgh, Mrs  Gordon,  a  son. — 13.  At, Pa- 
ris, Lady  Harriet  Drummond,  a  daughter. 
— li.  At  Bedrule  Manse,  near  Kelso,  Mrs 
Brown,  a  son. — 16.  At. Belugas,  the  lady 
of  ThcMnas  Lawder  Dick,  Esq.  a  dau^ter. 
— 17.  At  Edinburgh,  the  hidr  of  Sir  James 
Montgomexy,  Bart.  M.P.  a  aBi;^hter«i^i8. 


Regisierj-^Marriages  and  Deaths* 
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At  his  house  in  Yoilc  Street,  London,  the 
lady  of  Lieutenant-Colone]  Dance,  2d  Life 
GuAids,  a  son.-i-At  Coldstream,  the  lady  of 
Captain  A.  McLaren,  Berwickafaire  Militia, 
a  8on._19.  The  lady  of  Sir  A.  O.  Moles- 
worth  of  Pencanow,  Cornwall,  Bart  a  aon. 
_21.  At  Cortadiy  Castle,  the  lady  of  the 
Hon.  Donald  Ogilvy,  a  daughter.— At  York 
Place,  Edinburgh,  Lady  Heron  Maxwell, 
a  daughter. — 23.  At  Springfield,  near  Perth, 
Mn  M'Duff  of  Bonhaid,  a  aon.— 26.  At 
Edinburgh,  Mn  Johnstone  of  Alva,  a  son. 
.-^9.  In  Bedford  Place,  London,  the  lady 
of  Lieut. -Colonel  James  Allan,  94di  legt 
a  son. — At  Naples,  the  lady  of  Thomson 
Bonar,  Esq.  of  Camden  Place*  a  son. 


MARRIAOES. 

Jnty  19,  1817.  At  Po.  Penang,  East 
Indies,  William  Armstrong  Clubly,  Esq, 
chief  secretary  to  government  there,  to  Mar- 
garet, ddest  daughter  of  James  Camegy, 
Eaq.  menhant,  of  that  place. 

t^epU  1.  At  MaUcca,  East  Indies,  James 
Camegy,  Eaq.  third  son  of  Patrick  Came- 
gy, Esq.  of  Lower,  to  Maria,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  Adrian  Kook,  Esq.  merchant  there. 

Nov,  1.  At  Madras,  Lieutenant  Michad, 
commanding  the  resident's  escort  at  Tan- 
jore,  to  WfUiamina,  daughter  of  the  late 
Dr  Robert  Grant,  physician  in  Inverness. 

Dec,  6.  At  the  Cathedral  of  St  John, 
Calcutta,  John  Trotter  of  Castldaw,  £a^. 
to  Matilda,  fourth  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Sir 
Francis  Macnaughton,  Judge  in  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Bengal 

Marcfi  17,  18ia  At  Per^,  A.  Pringle, 
Esq.  to  Miss  Jarvie,  only  daughter  of  the 
late  Rev.  Mr  Jarvie,  Perth. 

April  13.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  R.  Smith, 
merchant,  Airth,  to  MJes  Jemima,  daugh- 
ter of  Jo^  Sbirriff,  Esq.  Dunmore. — 27. 
At  South  College  Street,  Edinburgh,  Mr 
Joseph  Theodore  Mitchill,  R.  N.  to  Miss 
Margaretta  Cunninglutm,  eldest  daughter 
of  Mr  John  Cunningham.— 30.  At  Union 
Place,  Edinburgh,  Capt  Hector  H.  McLean, 
of  the  93d  regt.  of  foot,  to  Miss  Ann  Madeod, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  bte  Rev.  Mr  Mac- 
leod,  minister  «f  Kilfinnichin  and  Bunnes- 
san.  Mull. 

May  7.  At  St  Margaret's  ehuich,  WesU 
firinster,  London,  and  on  the  ISCh,  re-mar- 
ried at  Carron-hoose,  Mr  John  Walker  of 
Qrchardhead,  Stiriingriiire,  to  Mary  Ann, 
second  daughter  of  Mr  Charles  Lea  Jefleiy, 
Broadway,  Westminster.— «.  At  Fountain- 
bridge,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Andrew  Henderson, 
surgeon,  R.  N.  to  Miss  Mary  Scott,  only 
daughter  of  Mr  Peter  Scott,  merchant  and 
insuranoe  broker  in  Edinburgh.— 11.  At 
Conan-house,  the  seat  of  Sir  Hector  Mac- 
kenzie of  Gaiiioch,  Bart,  the  Rev.  John 
Macdonald,  minister  of  Urquhart,  to  Janet, 
ddest  daughter  of  the  late  Kenneth  Mac- 
kenaie,  Esq.— -13b  At  the  new  church, 
Mary4e-Bone,  tiie  Hon.  Hen.  Pierrepont, 
brother  to  Earl  Manvers,  to  La^y  Sophia 
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Cedl,  sister  to  theMaranisof  £zetcr..^<i. 
At  St  Geoige's  church,  London,  by  special 
license,  Horace  Beauchamp  S^mour,  Esq. 
third  son  of  the  late  Lord  Hugh  Seymour, 
to  Elizabeth  Mallet  Palk,  eldest  daughter 
of  the  late  Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  Bart  M.  P. 
for  the  county  of  Devon.— 19.  At  Llynon, 
county  of  Anglesea,  James  Orr,  Esq. 
George  Street,  Edinburgh,  to  Rachad,  se- 
cond daughter  of  Robert  Scott,  Esq.  Forth 
Street,  Edinbursh. — ^20.  At  the  Marquis  of 
Cholmondeley's  house,  in  Piccadilly,  Lon- 
don, Cdonel  Seymour,  to  Lady  Chariotte 

Chobnondeley. 21.  At  Cheltenham,  Sir 

W.  Cunningliam  Fairlie,  Bart  of  Robert- 
land  and  Fairlie,  to  Anne,  only  daughter  of 
the  late  Robert  Cooper,  banker,   Wood. 

bridge. 25.     At  Maxy-le-Bone  church, 

John  Clayton  FrecUng,  Esq.  second  son  of 
Francis  Freeling,  Esq.  of  the  Genenl  Post- 
office,  London,  to  Mary,  diird  daughter  of 
the  late  Edward  Coxe,  Esq.  of  Hampstead 
Uealh.— 27.  Miss  Maria  Giffaxd,  daughter 
of  the  Marchioness  Dowager  of  Lansdowne, 
to  Count  de  Lusi,  of  the  first  regiment  of 
Prussian  guards.— 28.  At  Bdinbwgh,  Mr 
George  Gordon,  writer,  to  Catherine,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr  Dick,  accountant 

DEATHS. 

Jan,  1,  1818.  Fell,  in  a  sally  from  Keie- 
guam,  near  Poonah  (having  vohmteered  his 
services),  Thomas  Wiogate,  assistant-sur- 
geon to  the  2d  battalion  1st  native  infimtiy, 
and  eldest  son  of  Dr  Danid  Wmgate,  Stir- 
ling, aged  21.— 13.  Oci  bowEd  the  William 
Pitt,  East  Indiaman,  and  soon  after  leaving 
Bengal,  William  Hall,  Esq.  a  partner  in 
the  house  of  Messrs  Pahner  and  Company 
of  Calcutta. 

Feb,  10.  At  St  Lucie,  Mrs  Mary  Rni* 
sell,  wife  of  John  I.  I.  Alexander,  Esq.  of 
that  island,  and  relict  of  the  Ute  Right 
Hon.  Robert  Cullen,  one  of  die  Lords  of 
Session  and  Justiciary  in  Scotland. — 12.  At 
sea,  Mr  Peter  Murray,  surgeon  of  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company^s  ship  Charles  Gnmt.. 
—28.  At  the  Havannah,  Lieutenant  Tbos. 
Sibbald,  R.  N.  son  4>f  the  kte  William  Sib- 
bald,  Esq.  merchant,  Leith. 

March  10.  At  Charlestown,  Soudi  Car- 
olina, Mrs  Christiana  Boaton,  noose  M 
Tucker  Harris,  Esq.  M.  D.  in  tiie  86lii 
year  of  her  age.  Mis  Harris  was  a  daogb* 
ter  of  the  kte  Rev.  Thomas  Boston  of  Jed- 
burgh, and  grand-daughter'of  the  late  Rev. 

Thomas  Boston  of  Ettriek. SO.  On  hii 

passage  home,  on  boaad  of  the  WUMom 
Fiti,  East  Indiaman,  Archibald  Seton,  Esq. 
of  Touch. 

A^  12.  In  the  cuaid-roon  of  Kinm 
jail,  in  extreme  wretrndness,  Andrew  Ni- 
ool,  well  known  in  the  Court  of  Session  and 
caricature  shops  under  the  name  of  the  Kin* 
rou  Lawyar,  Prom  a  ttadesman  in  easy 
drcumstanoes  and  of  decent  character,  he 
veduoed  himself,  by  his  most  litipiotts  and 
quanelsome  temper,  to  the  atite  ot  a  bq^ar, 
and  finally  an  outcast  fbom  all  socfety. 
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Rather  thin  give  up  his  pretended  rigfati  to 
the  ikmoiis  mtiiiM-ffcwt,  he  obstinatelj  re- 
fived  all  nipply  ftom  the  poors  ftuids  «  his 
native  parish ;  and  in  order  that  be  might 
retain  what  he  conceived  would  be  the 
means  of  bringing  him  onoe  more  within  the 
waOs  ci  the  Parliament  House,  wandered 
about  from  place  to  place*  until  at  UmI,  firom 
his  habits  offife,  he  became  sach  a  nnisanee, 
that,  disowned  by  every  rdation,  and  shut  oat 
fiom  every  boose,  it  was  fbund  necessary  to 
convey  him  to  the  common  prison,  which 
he  quitted  only  for  that  asyhim  **  where 
the  wicked  cease  fiom  troubling,  and  where 
the  weary  are  at  rest"— At  Bildon  Hall, 
Katherine,  the  in£uit  daughter  of  Leaver 

Legge,  Esq 15.  At  Libberton,  Margaret 

Manson,  spouse  of  the  Rev.  Mr  James 
Simpson,  minister  of  the  Associate  Congre- 
gation, Potter-row,  Edinburgh.— 21.  Mr 
John  Hatchet,  senior,  of  the  White  Horse 
Cdbur,  Piccadilly,  London,  aged  9?.— 23. 
At  Topsham,  aged  79,  Captain  Carter,  R.N. 
With  the  exception  of  Admiral  Schank,  he 
was  the  only  surviving  officer  who  went  to 
the  Nordi  Cape  of  Lapland,  to  observe  the 
transit  of  Venus,  in  1768,  in  the  Emerald, 
commanded  by  Sir  Charles  Douglas,  of 
which  the  deceased  was  then  first  lieutenant 
—At  Avignon,  Colin  Macdonald  Buchanan, 
younger  of  Drummakil.— 24.  At  Liverpool, 
aged  81,  Mr  John  Gore. — 25.  At  Fraser- 
bur^,  Mr  George  Daniel,  writer.^>26.  Af- 
ter a  lingering  and  painful  illness,  Mr  Rob. 
Wilson,  merchant,  Leith — At  Perth,  the 
Rev.  James  Scott,  late  senior  minister  of 
Perth,  at  the  advanced  age  of  85.-28.  At 
Gartur,  John  Graham,  Esq. — 29.  At  Havre, 
Alexander,  second  son  of  William  Oliver, 
Esq.  younger  of  Dinlabyre. — SO.  At  his 
nuxher*s  house,  %S^  Prince's  Street,  Edm- 
hurgh,  James  George  Mackinlay,  student 
of  medicine,  aged  20.— At  Bumtsfield  Links, 
Edinbuivfa,  Mrs  Maigaret  Pinlay,  widow 
of  the  Ute  James  Bell,  Esq.  Finglen, 
Campsie. — At  his  house  in  Beaumont  Puce, 
Edinbuigh,  Capt  Henry  Bevan,  retired  ad- 
jutant of  the  LhimfHes-shire  militia,  aged 
62  years. — At  Edinbuigh,  the  infant  son  of 

William   Erakine,    Esq. ^At   Roxburgh 

Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  John  Gardner— 
At  Berwi(^-upon-Tweed,  Mrs  Barbara 
Hodgson,  aged  88,  relict  of  the  late  Dr 
Henry  Hodgson,  fbrmerly  Mayor  of  that 


Afayl.  At  Lorn,  Furnace  House,  Ar- 
gyleahire,  Maiy  Harrison,  in  her  96th  year, 
wifb  ot  James  Park  Harrison,  Esq.  and  el- 
dest daughter  of  Matthew  Harrison,  Es^. 
Newland  Furnace,  Lancashire. — At  his 
house,  in  Montague  Street,  London,  John 
Crawford,  Esq.  late  of  Monorgan,  in  Perth- 

ahire In  Cumberland  Place,  London,  the 

Hon.  John  Douglas.  The  deceased  was 
grandfather  to  the  present  Marquis  of  Aber- 
com;  he  was  father  to  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen,  and  son-in-law  to  the  Karl  of 
Harewood,  having  married  the  noble  EarPs 
daughter.  Lady  Frances  Lascellcs,  who  died 
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last  year— 2.  At  hit  house,  in  the  Admi- 
ralty,  London,  Rear-admiral  Sir  George 
Hope,  K.C.B— 3.  At  his  fitther*s  boose,  is 
Howe  Street,  Edinburgh,  Arthur  Forrest, 
Esq.— At  Gbsgow,  Mr  A.  Ruthven,  of  the 
Ship  Bank  there.— At  Glasgow,  Mr  James 
Russell,  jun.  grocer.  High  Street  Mr  Rua. 
sell  has  left  ttie  fbllowmg  donations :.— To 
the  poor  of  the  Relief  Chapel,  CampbeQ 
Street,  ^200— Sabbath  Evening  Schools, 
^50— To  the  Royal  Indrmary,  £50l.To 
the  Lunatic  Aaylum,  £50 — To  the  poor  ef 
his  native  parish,  Falkirk,  £5a — i.  At 
Gortnagally,  near  Dungannon,  John  Woods, 
an  industrious  farmer,  at  the  advanced  -ago 
of  122  years.  He  lived  a  regular  and  sober 
life.  His  wife  died  about  two  years  ago, 
aged  82  years.  He  was  42  years  old  the 
day  of  her  birth. — At  Rarasay  (Isle  of  Man) 
aged  61  years,  the  Hon.  Norris  Moore,  hit 
Majesty^s  first  deemster  in  the  island— 5. 
At  Dublin,  in  the  25th  year  of  his  age,  on 
his  way  homewards  from  Jamaica,  on  ac- 
count of  bad  health,  Mr  Archibald  Robert- 
son, only  remaining  son  of  George  Robert- 
son, Esq.  Bower  Lodge,  lrvine.-.-At  her 
house,  in  Chapel  Street,  Mrs  Alison  Hay  of 
Haystown,  in  the  90th  year  £^  her  age.— 
7.  At  Chapelton,  the  infant  daughter  of 
Capt  Dune,  kte  of  the  92d  regnnent — ^At 
Sheemess,  at  an  advanced  age,  Mr  Wyatt, 
ship-builder.  His  death  was  occasioned  by 
an  anchor,  weighing  46  cwt  which  he  wae 
tryins  to  move,  falling  against  his  chest, 
and  knocking  him  down,  &e  Monday  pre- 
ceding  At  Edinbuigh,    Mrs   Maigaret 

Aitcfauon,  wife  of  Mr  James  Clarkson.— 
At  Femie,  Franda  Balfour,  Esq.  of  Pemie. 
—At  Campbeltown,  Major  Robert  Elder 
of  Belloch.— Christian,  youngest  daughter 
of  William  Haig,  Esq.  of  Dollarfleld — 8. 
At  Hill  Street,  Edinburgh,  Colin  Mackay, 
Esq.— At  Edinburgh,  m  the  73d  year  of 
his  age,  Alexander  Robertson,  Esq.  of  Et- 
trickhaU,  late  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  re- 
cords of  Scotland.— 9.  At  Edinburgh,  at  the 
house  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Dr  An- 
derson, Thomas  Brown,  Esq.  of  Water- 
head,  aged  82 — 11.  At  Eduiburgh,  Mia 
Rattrav,  wife  of  Lieut  CoL  David  Rattray, 
and  only  Daughter  of  General  John  Hamilton 

of  Dahsell  and  Orbiston At  Burdiehonse 

Mains,  Mr  Alexander  Peacock,  arehitecti 
aged  85  years — 12.  William  Richardson, 
cousin-geiman  to  the  late  William  Richard* 
son.  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  Univer^ 
sity  of  Gbisgow,  aged  76 — ^At  Ghugow, 
Mrs  Loudoun,  wife  of  Morehead  Loudoun, 
Esq — 13.  At  his  house.  Wester  Dudding- 
ston,  Robert  Kay,  ardutect,  aged  78.-^At 
his  house  in  George  Street,  in  Uie  73d  year 
of  his  age,  Mr  William  Scott,  teacher  of 
docution  and  geography.  Mr  Scott  was 
the  father  of  docution  in  this  country,  and 
fbr  a  period  of  npwards  of  forty  years  dis- 
ttnguished  himsdf  by  his  extenave  uscibk 
ncss  in  his  profession,  having  also  inslnicted 
in  this  ekgant  accomplishment  a  great  pro- 
portion of  our  countrymen  who  have  risen 
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to  fmSwuMs^  in  the  tenaAe,  the  pulpit,  and  at 
the  bar.  He  is  also  well  known  as  the 
author  of  several  useftil  and  popular  ele- 
mentary works  on  subjects  connected  with 
education,  among  others.  Lessons  on  Read- 
ing and  Speaking,  of  a  Syistemof  Geography, 
and  a  Pronounang  Dictionary  of  the  Eng* 
lish  Language,  wmch  has  always  been  con- 
sidered a  work  of  high  authority,  and  equal- 
ly esteemed  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed.  In 
the  private  rebuions  of  life,  he  was  dis- 
tinottished  for  his  benevolence  and  piety ; 
ima  during  the  protracted  period  of  his  last 
illness,  he  dindayed  that  fortitude  and  re- 
signation, and  even  cheerfulness,  which  the 
consciousness  of  a  well  spent  life,  and  the 
joyful  anticipations  of  a  happy  Aiturity,  alone 
can  give. — At  Edinburgh,  Captain  David 
Havan,  21st  Foot,  or  Royal  North  British 
Fusiliers.— 14^  At  Edinbur^,  Mrs  Arbuth- 
not,  relict  of  Robert  Arbuthnot,  Esq^ — At 
Leith,  in  the  20th  year  of  her  age,  Agnes, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  James  Sosrth, 
Esq.  merchant  in  Leith. — 15.  At  Wilson 
Park,  Portobello,  J.  P.  Donaldson,  Esq.  as- 
sistant-surgeon of  the  Fifeshiie  Militia,  and 
eurgeon  in  Portobello.^16.  At  Gaddesby, 
near  Leicester,  Eliza,  wife  of  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Cheney,  of  the  Soots  Greys. — 17. 
At  Glasgow,  Mrs  Taylor  of  KirktonhilL — 
At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Sawers,  book- 
seUer.*-At  Edinburgh,  Elizabeth,  the  in- 
fant daughter  of  the  Rev.  C.  H.  Terrot, 
Albany  Street. — At  Crossmont,  Capt  James 
Menzies,  Royal  Perthshire  Militia. — 18.  At 
Leeds,  of  a  typhus  fever,  after  an  illness 
of  ten  days,  in  the  36th  year  of  his  a^e,  Dr 
John  Thomson,  of  this  town,  late  of  Hali- 
fax. His  best  eulogy  will  be  founi  in  the 
sentiments  of  deep  and  heartfdt  regret 
wliidi  the  sudden  stroke  has  excited  in  the 
breasts  of  those  who  knew  him.  Warmly 
beloved  by  his  friends,  hi^y  respected  by 
the  generous  brethren  of  a  Uboral  profession, 
univenally  esteemed,  he  is  now  universally 
lamented.  Seldom  has  the  hand  of  death 
blighted  fairer  prospects,  or  inflicted  a  se- 
verer wound.  In  Dr  Thomson,  a  power- 
ful, enlightened,  and  active  mind  was  u- 
nited  with  a  kind  and  benevolent  heart 
He  had  ^e  will,  as  well  as  the  ability,  to 
be  and  to  do  good.  His  talents  were  great, 
and  he  used  them  as  the  instruments  of  his 
virtues  As  a  physician,  though  but  lately 
settled  here,  he  was  already  rising  into  enu- 
nence ;  and  if  unwearied  diligence  in  col- 
lecting the  materials  of  medical  knowled^, 
oombmed  with  great  skill  in  the  application 
of  them,  could  have  ensured  success,  he 
must  have  succeeded.  To  the  practical  du- 
ties of  his  profession,  his  attention  was  im- 
wearied,  and  his  patients  will  bear  witness 
to  that  unaffected  kindness  of  manner  whidi 
always  made  his  advice  doubly  acceptable; 
whi^  led  them  to  believe,  that  he  took  a 
personal  rather  than  a  professional  interest 
m  their  welfiue ;  that  be  was  their  friend 
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as  well  as  their  phyncian.  And  such  iii« 
deed  was  the  case;  he  considered  his  fellow 
men  as  friends  and  brethren,  and  vahied  his 
Christian  even  more  than  his  medical  pro- 
fession. It  was  the  first  wish  of  his  heart 
to  do  good  himself,  and  to  teadi  others  to 
do  good  in  every  possible  way :  and  deem- 
ing  the  moral  stiU  more  dangerous  than  the 
natural  maladies  of  man,  he  was  proportion- 
ably  anxious  to  minister  to  them  liso.  As 
a  nrm  believer  in  the  divine  missbn  of 
Christ,  he  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to 
lend  all  the  aid  that  he  could  in  difibsing 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospeL  A  diligent 
and  conscientious  inquiry  had  led  him  to 
the  peculiar  views  of  religious  truth  whidi 
he  entertained,  and  he  therefWre  exerted 
himself  with  zeal  in  their  diffusion;  but 
his  zeal  was  according  to  knowledge,  and 
consequently  without  bigotry.  For  many 
of  those  who  differed  from  turn  most  wide- 
ly, he  always  felt  and  expressed  the  highest 
regard,  and  where  he  dissented  honesdy  on 
pointt  of  &ith,  could  still  unite  with  heart 
and  hand,  sincerely  and  cordially,  in  the 
spirit  of  charity.  As  a  physician  and  a 
friend,  a  fdlow-dtizen  and  a  feUow-chiis> 
tian,  he  will  be  long  and  deeply  regret- 
ted. May  the  sorrow  excited  by  his  sad- 
den and  premature  death,  lead  to  die 
earnest  emulation  of  his  good  example ! 
^*  It  is  the  end  of  all  men,  and  the  liv- 
ing should  lay  it  to  heart.*'— -At  Min- 
holm,  near  Langholm,  in  the  prime  of 
life,  William  Kier,  Esq.  conductor  of  nn- 
provements  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buc- 
deugh  and  Queensberry, '  in  the  district  of 
Eskdale,  and  late  captain  in  the  Dumfries- 

shire  yeomanry  cavalry At  Limekihis, 

Jean,  daughter  of  the  deceased  James  Red- 
die,  Esq.  late  farmer,  Purvisball,  Fifeshire. 
—Charles  Williamson,  Esq.  of  Mairfleld. 
for  many  years  a  respectable  tobacconist  io 
Kelso.^At  Harperden,  East  Lothian,  Mr 
Peter  Baimsfather,  farmer. — 19.  At  Edin- 
buigh,  Mr  Charles  Hunter,  ddest  son  of 
Lieutenant-general  Hunter  of  Bumsid&— 
21.  In  George  Street,  James,  infant  son  of 
John  Manifield,  Esq — At  Thurso,  Mrs 
Margaret  Leith,  wife  of  Mr  George  Patcr- 
son,  senior  magistrate  of  that  town. — 22.  At 
Ham  Common,  Surrey,  Hannah,  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sin- 
dair  of  Ulbster,  Bart — 23.  At  Borrow- 
stounness,  Miss  Margaret  Padon,  aged  73. 
—At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Alexander  Boyd,  per- 
fumer, Duke  Street,  aged  39.-24  At 
the  house  of  Mr  Alexander  Allan,  merchant, 
Leith,  Mary,  daughter  of  the  late  John 
Grant,  Esq.  of  Kincardine  O'Neil— At 
Lamurk,  Mrs  Jane  Smith,  spouse  cf  Mr 
John  Lamb,  writer  in  Lanark^25.  At  his 
father^s  house,  St  John*s  Hill,  in  the  20th 
year  of  his  age,  afier  a  lingering  illness,  Mr 
John  Bruce,  son  of  Mr  William  Bruce,  late 
banker,  Edinbur]^— At  PortobeUo,  Mn 
Bhickwood  of  Pitxeavie. 
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No  I. 

Wordsworth's  Whit^  Doe  of  RyU 
stone. 

Thb  three  great  master-spirits  of  oitf 
di^^  in  the  poetical  worldC  are  Scott> 
Wordsworth,  and  Byron.  But  there 
never  were  minds  more  unlike  to  each 
other  than  theirs  are^  either  in  origuial 
conftymiation  or  in  the  course  of  life. 
It  is  great  and  enduring  g^ry  to  thid 
^ge,  to  have  produced  uree  I^wts,— of 
perfbctly  ori^nal  genius^— unallied  to 
each  other>---drin]ang  in^iration  from 
Ibuitains  far  apart,— who  have  built 
t^  superb  structures  of  the  imagina- 
tion, of  distinct  orders  of  architecture, 
-*-«nd  who  may  indeed  be  said  to  rule, 
each  by  a  legitimate  sovereignty,  over 
separate  and  powerftd  provinces  in  the 
kingdom  of  Mind.  If  we  except  the 
Blizabethan  age,  in  which  the  poetical 
g^us  of  the  country  was  turned  pas-i 
sionatdy  to  the  drama,  and  which 
produced  an  unequalled  constellation 
cxf  great  sjnrits,  we  believe  that  no 
other  period  of  English  literature  could 
exhibit  three  such  Poets  as  these, 
standing  in  conspicuous  elevation  a- 
numg  a  crowd  cdP  less  potent,  bnten- 
li^itened  and  congenial  Worthies, 
^ere  is  unquestionably  an  etherial 
flush  of  poetfy  over  the  &ce  of  this 
land.  Poets  think  and  feel  for  them- 
selves,  fearlessly  snd  enthusiastically. 
There  is  something  like  inspiratioB  m 
the  works  of  them  all.  Tttey  are  far 
superior  indeed  to  the  aere  clever 
verse-writers  of  our  Augustan  age. 
It  is  easy  to  see  in  what  feelings,  and 
in  what  faculties,  our  Uving  Poets  ex- 
cel their  duller  prose  brethren;  and 
the  world  is  not  now  so  easily  duped. 


as  to  bestow  the  "  hallowed  name" 
upon  such  writers  as  the  Sprats,  and 
Yaldens,  and  Dvdces,  and  Poau&etsj 
'^  et  hoc  genus  omae,"  whom  the 
sourtesy  a^  ignoranoe  of  a  former 
age  admitted  into  the  poetical  brother^ 
Dood.  Unless  a  Poet  be  now  a  Poel 
indeed^ — ^unless  he  possess  something 
of  "  ihe  vision  ana  the  facullv  di« 
vine," — ^he  dies  at  onoe,  and  is  neaid 
of  no  more.  There  is,  of  necessity,  in 
so  poeticsl  an  ^  as  this,  a  vast  crowd 
of  deluded  fbUowen  of  the  Muse,  who 
mistske  the  will  fbr  the  power.  But 
the  evil  of  this  is  not  great.  The 
genuine  Poets,  and  these  alone,  are 
admired  and  beloved.  Of  them  we 
have  many;  but  we  believe  that  we 
spesk  the  general  voice,  when  we  place 
on  a  triple  throne,  Scott,  Wordsworth^ 
and  Byron. 

Though  gready  inftrior  in  many 
things  to  his  illustrious  brethren,  Soott 
is  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  uneqni* 
VDCslly  original.  We  do  not  know  of 
an^  model  after  which  the  form  of  his 
pnndpal  Poems  has  been  moulded. 
They  bear  no  resemblance,  and,  we 
must  allow,  are  fiir  inferior  to  the  he-^ 
loic  Poems'  of  Greece ;  nor  do  they, 
though  he  has  been  called  the  Ariosto 
of  the  North,  seem  to  us  to  resemble, 
in  any  way  whatever,  any  of  the  great 
Poems  of  modem  Italy.  He  has  given 
a  most  intensely  resl  representation  of 
the  liring  spirit  of  the  chivalrous  age 
of  his  country.  He  has  not  shroud^ 
the  figures  or  the  characters  of  his 
heroes  in  high  poetical  lustre,  so  as  to 
dazzle  us  by  resplendent  fictitious 
beings,  shining  through  the  scenes 
and  events  of  a  half-imaginary  world. 
They  are  as  much  real  men'  in-  hia 
poetry,  m  the  "  roightv  Earls"  of  old 
are  in  our  histories  ana  annals.  The 
incidents,  too>  and  events,  are  all  won* 
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derfiilly  like  those  of  real  life ;  and 
when  we  add  to  this,  that  all  the  most 
interesting  and  impressive  sopertj^tions 
and  fiuiaes  of  the  times  are  in  his 
poetry  incorporated  and  intertwined 
with  the  ordinary  tissue  of  mere  hu- 
man existence^  we  feel  onraelvefl  hnr- 
tied  from  this  otlr  dviliEed  'age,  hade 
into  the  troubled  bosom  of  semibar- 
harous  life^  and  made  keen  partakers 
hi  all  its  impassioned  and  poetical 
credulities.  His  Poems  are  historical 
narrations^  true  in  all  things  to  the 
^irit  of  history,  but  everywhere  over- 
^read  with  those  bright  and  breadi* 
ing  colours  which  only  genius  can 
bestow  on  reality;  and  when  it  is  re« 
tollected,  that  the  tunes  in  which  his 
scenes  ate  laid  and  his  heroes  act  were 
distinguished  by  many  of  the  most 
energetic  virtues  that  can  grace  ov 

Sify  the  character  of  a  free  people^ 
marked  by  the  operation  of  great 
passions  and  important  events,  every 
one  must  fed  that  the  poetry  of  Wal- 
ter Scott  is,  in  the  ndiilest  sense  of  the 
word,  national ;  that  it  breathes  upon 
us  the  bold  and  heroic  spirit  of  per* 
tubbed  bat  magnificent  ages,  and  con- 
nects us,  in  the  nudst  ox  dbilosophy, 
sdence,  and  refinement,  with  our  tur- 
bulent but  high-minded  ancestors,  of 
whom  we  have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed, 
whether  looked  on  in  the  fields  of  war 
or  in  the  halls  of  peace.  He  is  a  true 
knight  in  all  tliongB, — firee,  courteous, 
and  brave*  War,  as  he  describes  it, 
is  a  noble  game,  a  kingly  pastime.  He 
is  the  greatest  ci  all  War-Foets.  His 
Poetry  might  make  a  very  coward 
fearless.  In  Marmion,  the  battle  of 
Flodden  agitates  us  widi  all  the  terror 
of  a  fetal  overthrow.  In  the  Iford  of 
the  Ides,  we  resd  of  the  field  of  fian- 
nockbum  with  clenched  hands  and 
fieiT  spirits,  as  if  the  English  were 
still  our  enemies,  and  we  were  vio« 
torions  over  their  invading  king. 
There  is  not  much  of  all  thia  in  any 
modem  poetry  but  his  own;  and 
tiierefore  it  is,  that,  independently  of 
all  his  other  manifold  excellencies,  we 
glory  in  him  as  the  great  modem 
Nationd  Poet  of  Scotlaml,— 4n  whom 
old  times  revive,-^whose  Poetry  pre* 
▼ents  History  from  becoming  that 
which,  in  times  of  ezceMive  refine- 
ment, it  is  often  too  apt  to  become— -a 
dead  letter, — and  keeps  the  animating 
and  heroic  spectades  of  the  past  mov- 
ing brightly  across  our  every-day 
world,  and  flashing  eut  from  them  a 
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kindling  power  over  the  actions  and 
diaractera  of  our  own  age. 

Byron  is  in  aH  respects  the  very  op- 
podte  of  Scott.  He  never  dreams  of 
wholly  givii^  up  his  mind  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  actions  of  men,  or  the 
events  of  history.  He  lets  the  world 
roll  on.  Slid  eyes  Its  wide-w^eltering 
and  tumidtuous  waves  even  the  ca« 
lamitous  shipwredcs  that  strew  its 
darkness— with  a  stem,  and  some- 
times even  a  {Htiless  misantiiropy.  He 
cannot  sympathise  with  the  ordinary 
joya  or  sonows  of  humanity,  even 
though  intense  and  overpowering. 
They  must  live  and  work  in  iutdlect 
and  by  intellect,  befeve  they  seem 
vrorthy  of  the  sympathy  of  his  impe- 
netralue  soul.  His  idea  of  man,  in 
the  abstract,  is  boundless  and  magni- 
ficent ;  but  of  men,  as  individuals,  he 
thinks  with  deridon  and  contempt 
Hence  he  is  in  one  stanza  a  sublime 
moralist,  elevated  and  transported  hj 
the  dignity  of  human  nature ;  in  tM 
next  a  pdtry  satirist,  sneering  at  it$ 
meanness.  Hence  he  is  unwiUiiM;  t<» 
yield  love  or  reverence  to  any  udtg 
that  has  yet  life;  for  life  seems  to  sink 
the  little  that  is  noble  into  the  degra- 
dation of  the  much  that  is  vile.  The 
dead,  and  the  deed  only,  are  the  (^ 
Jects  of  his  reverence  en  his  bve;  fer 
death  sepsrates  the  dead  from  all  coq^* 
neadon,  all  intimacy  with  the  living; 
end  the  memories  of  the  great  or  good 
alone  live  in  the  past,  wmm  is  a  wwld 
of  ashes.  Byron  looks  back  to  the 
tombe  of  those  great  men  "  that  stand 
in  assured  rest;"  akid  gaxing,.  aa  it 
were,  on  the  bones  of  a  more  gigantfe 
race,  his  imagination  then  teems  witl^ 
corresponding  births,  and  he  hdds 
converse  with  the  mighty  in  language 
worthjr  to  be  heard  b;^  the  spints  ef 
the  midtty.  It  is  this  ccmtrMt  be- 
tween his  august  oonoeptk>ii8  ot  man* 
and  his  contemptuous  opinioli  of  meD» 
that  much  of  the  almost  inoomprdieBr- 
tiW  charm,  and  power,  and  endtant- 
ment  of  his  Poetry  existe.  We  fisel 
ottrsdves  dtematdy  sunk  and  ele- 
vated, as  if  the  hand  of  an  invidhle 
being  had  command  over  us.  At  one 
time  we  are  a  little  lower  than  the 
angels;  in  another,  but  little  higher 
thui  the  worms.  We  fed  that  oor 
elevatk>n  and  our  disgrace  are  alike 
the  lot  of  our  nature;  and  hence  the 
Poetry  of  Byron,  as  we  befiire  re- 
marked, is  rcsd  as  a  dark^  but  still  a 
divine  revelation. 
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If  8]»3Hi  1^  4»wAer  unlike  Soo^ 
Wordftwmrtliis  yeHponeiiialUceSyDPn. 
With  aU  the  ^tdal  sad  essential  ncul- 
tiea  of  the  Poet,  he  jjossesses  the  cahtt 
^id  self-commanding  powers  of  the 
HbilosoDher.    He  looks  oyer  himuui 
life  with  A  stead^r  and  omne  eye ;  he 
listens  with  a  fine  ear  '^  to  the  .still 
sad  mViaic  of  humanity."    His  ftith  ia 
unshaken  in  the  prewence  of  virtue 
over  vioe,  and  of  happiness  over  mi* 
scfy ;  and  in  the  existence  of  a  hear 
venly  law  opecaling  on  earth,  and,  in 
spite  of  transitory  defeats,  alwavs  vi« 
sibly  triumphant  in  the  grand  field  of 
human  waixare.    Hence  ne  looks  over 
the  world  of  life^   and  man,   with 
a  subline  benigmlty;  and  hence,  de« 
lighting  in  all  tne  gracious  dispensa- 
tions of  God,   his  great  mind  can 
wholly  deliver  itself  up  to  the  love  of 
a  Bower  budding  in  the  field,  or  of  a 
child  aaleep  in  its  cradle ;  nor,  in  doing 
ko,  feels  that  Poetry  can  be  said  to  stoop 
at  to  desoend,  much  less  to  be  de- 
graded,  when  she  embodies,  in  words 
of  muaie,  the  purest  and  moat  delight- 
fol  fender  and  affections  of  the  human 
heart.     This  love  of  the  nature  to 
whidi  he  belongs,  and  which  is  in 
him  Uie  fhut  of  wisdom  and  experi* 
ence,  gives  to  all  his  Poetry  a  very 
peculiar,  a  very  endearing,  and,  at  the 
fame  time,  a  very  lofty  character.   His 
Ptetry  is  Uttle  coloured  by  the  artifi- 
cial distinctions  of  society.    In  his  de- 
lineations of  passion  or  character,  he 
ia  not  so  mucui  guided  by  the  varieties 
poduoed   by   customs,    institutions^ 
professions,  or  modes  of  life,  as  by 
a^jpc  great  elementary  laws  of  our 
nature  which  are  unoiangeable  and 
the  same;  and  thorefere  the  paUios 
and  the  truth  of  his  most  felicitous 
Poetry  are  more  profeund  than  of  any 
other,  not  unlike  the  most  touching 
and  beautify  passages  in  the  Sacred 
Pkigp.    The  saqae  spirit  of  love,  and 
henigutir»  and  ethmsl  puaity,  which 
fapsathes  ovet  al)  his  pictures  of  the 
virtues  and  the  happiness  of  man,  per- 
vades thoie  too  cff  external  nature. 
Indeed,  all  the  Poets  of  the  age» — and 
none  can  dispute  that  they  must  like- 
wise be  the  oest  Critics, — ^have  given 
m  to  him  the  palm  in  that  Poetry 
whidi  commerces  with  the  fhrros,  and 
huea«  and  odours,  and  sounds,  of  the 
material  world*    He  has  brightened 
the  earth  we  inhabit  to  our  eyes ;  he 
baa  made  it  more  musical  to  our  ears ; 
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he  has  veneered  it  more  creative  to  oor 
imaginations* 

Vveare  well  a^rare,  that  what  wc 
have  now  written  of  Wordsworth  ia 
not  the  opinion  entertained  of  his  ge« 
nius  in  Scotland,  where,  we  bc'licve,, 
his  Poet^  ia  scarceljf  known,  except 
by  the  extracts  &om  it,  and  criticism^ 
upon  ii,  in  the  £dinbur^h  Review. 
But  in  England  bis  reputaUon  is  high, 
— indeed,  among  many  of  the  very 
best  judges,  the  highest  of  all  oui; 
living  Poets ,-  and  it  is  our  intention^ 
In  this  and  some  other  articles,  to  givn 
our  readers  an  opoortunity  of  judging 
for  themselves,  whether  he  is  or  is  n^ 
a  great  Poet.    This  they  will  best  \m 
enabled  to  do  l>y  feir  ana  fiill  critique^ 
on  all  his  prinapal  Poems,  and  by  fhQ 
and  oojiious  quotations  from  them,  se- 
lected in  an  admiring  but  impartial 
spirit.  We  purpoae  to  enter,  after  thu 
has  been  done,  at  some  length  into  the 
peculiarities  of  his  system  and  of  his 
eenius,  which  we  humbly  conceive  we 
have  studied  with  more  care,  and,  we 
fear  not  to  say,  with  more  knowledge 
and  to  better  purpose,  than  any  writer 
in  the  Edinbur^  Review.    Indee4» 
the  general  conviction  of  those  whos^ 
opinions  are  good  for  any  thing  on  th^ 
subject  of  Poetry  is,  that,  however 
excellent  many  of  the  detached  remark^ 
on  particular  passages  may  be,  scarcely 
one  syllable  of  truth — that  ia,  of  know« 
ledge — ^has  eyer  appeared  in  the  £din« 
burgh  Review  on  the  general  principles 
of  Wordsworth's  Poetry,  or,  as  it  has 
been  somewhat  vaguely,  and  not  very 
phUoaophically,  cafied,  the  Lake  School 
of  Poetry,    We  quarrel  with  no  critic 
for  his  mere  critical  opinions ;  and  ifk 
the  disquisitions  which,  ere  long,  we 
shall  enter  into  oh  this  subject,  we 
shall  discuss  all  disnuted  points  mih 
perfect  amenity,  and  even  ami^,  to- 
wards those  who,  "  toto  coelo,"  mssent 
fh>m  our  views.    There  is  by  far  too 
inucb  wran^Ui^  and  jangling  in  our 
periodical  cnticism.  Every  critic,  now-  v 
a^days,  raises  his  bristles,  as  if  he  were 
afhiid  of  being  thought  too  tame  and 
good-natured.    There    is  a  want  of 

fenial  feeling  in  professional  judges  of 
^oetry ;  ana  this  want  is  not  always 
supphed  by  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
laws.  For  our  own  parts,  we  intend 
at  all  times  to  write  of  great  living 
Pbets  in  the  same  spirit  of  love  and 
reverence  i^ith  which  it  is  natural  to 
regard  the  dead  and  the  sanctified ; 
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and  this  is  the  only  spirit  in  which  a 
critic  can  write  of  his  contemporaries 
widiout  ^quent  dogmatism^  presomp- 
tion/and  injustice. 

We  shall  now  direct  the  attention 
of  ottr  readers  to  the  ''  White  tk)e  of 
Rylstone/'  a  poem  which  exhihits  in 
perfection  many  of  Wordsworth's  pe- 
jSuIiar  beauties^  and,  it  may  he,  some 
^f  his  peculiar  defects.  It  is  in  itself 
a  whole ;  and  on  that  account  we  pre- 
fer beginning  with  it,  in  place  of  thb 
"  Lyrical  Ballads/'  or  the  subsequent 
•*  Poems"  of  the  author,  which  con- 
tain specimens  of  so  many  difibrent 
atyles ;  and  still  more,  in  place  of  the 
*»  Excursion,"  which,  though  a  great 
work  in  itself,  is  but  a  portion  of  a 
still  greater  one^  and  will  afford  sub- 
ject-matter fat  more  than  one  long 
article. 

This  Poem  is  prefaced  by  some 
stanzas  addressed  to  the  wifb  of  the 
Poet,  in  which  a  touching  allusion  ia 
made  to  severe  domestic  afflictions, 
(the  death,  we  believe,  of  two  children 
**  whom  idl  that  looked  on  loved,") 
that  direftdly  interrupted,  for  a  while, 
the  flow  of  imagination  in  his  soul, 
but  the  softened  memory  of  which 
blended  at  last,  not  undelightfully, 
-mih  the  moumfld  and  tragic  character 
of  this  '^  tale  of  tears."  No  verses  in 
the  language  are  mare  simply  yet  pro- 
fbundly  afecting;  and  we  are  sure 
that  tney  will  dispose  every  feeling 
mind  to  come  to  the  perusal  of  the 
Poem  itself  with  the  most  kindly  and 
sympathetic  emptions. 

In  txdlisM  shed  with  dustoing  iobu  gay* 
And,  Muy  t  oft  beside  our  blazing  ue. 
When  years  of  wedded  life  were  ai  a  day 
Whose  cuzient  answers  to  the  heart's  desiie. 
Did  we  together  read  in  Spenser's  Lay 
How  Una,  sad  of  soul— in  sad  attire. 
The  gentle  Una,  bom  of  heavenly  birth. 
To  SMk  her  Knight  went  wandering  o'er  the 
earth. 

Ah,  then,  Beloved  I  pleasfaig  was  the  smart. 
And  the  tearprecbus  in  compassion  shed 
For  Her,  who,  pierc'd  by  sorrow's  thrilling 

dar^ 
Did  meekly  bear  the  pang  unmerited ; 
Meek  as  that  emblem  of  her  lowly  heart. 
The  milk-white  Lamb  which  in  a  Ime  she  led, 
And  fiuthiid,  loyal  in  her  innocence. 
Like  the  brave  Lion  slain  in  her  defence. 

Notes  could  we  hear  as  of  a  faery  shell 
Attuned  to  words  with  sacred  wisdom  fraught ; 
Free  Fancy  prized  each  specious  miracle. 
And  all  its  mier  inspiration  caught ; 
TOl,  in  the  bosom  of  our  rttsdc  CeU, 
We  by  a  lamentable  change  were  taught 
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That  *«bli88  with  nertalMiDmaynot  abide.*' 
How  nearly  joy  and  sorrow  axe  allied ! 

For  Us  the  stream  of  fiction  ceased  to  flow. 
For  us  the  vdce  of  melody  was  mute. 


—But,  as  aoftgalet  dissolve  the  drearr  snoi 
And  give  die  amid  herbage  leave  to  dioot. 
Heaven's  breathing  inflacaoe  fiOkd  not  to 


Atimeljr  promise  of  unlsoked-lbr  frn&t. 
Fair  fruit  of  pleasure  and  serene  content 
From  blossoms  wild  of  fancies  innocent 

It  soothed  ns-^  beguiled  OS— then,  to  he» 
Oncemoreof  troubles  wioiu^tbymagic  spdl; 
And  giieft  whose  aciy  motion  comes  not  near 
The  pan^  that  tempt  the  Spirit  to  rebel; 
Then,  with  mild  Una  in  her  sober  chear^ 
Hig^  over  hill  and  low  adown  the  dell 
Anin  we  wandered,  willing  to  partake 
All  that  she  suffered  te  herdearLord'k  sdte. 

Then,  too,  this  Song  ^  mkne  onoe  mon 

could  please. 
Where,  anguish,  strange  as  dreams  of  resU 

less  sleep, 
Is  tempered  and  allayed  by  sympathies 
Ak>ft  ascending,  and  deseending  deep. 
Even  to  the  inferior  Kinds;  whom  farost  trees 
Protect  ftombeadna  iunbeuns,  and  theswe^ 
Of  the  sharp  windsi— feir  Creatures  1— 4» 

whom  Heaven 
A  calm  and  sinless  life,  with  l«ve,hadi  given* 

This  tiagie  Story  cbeared us;  foritqpeaks 
Of  female  patience  winning  fimi  repose; 
And  of  the  recompense  whidi  conscicnceseefcs 
A  briffht,  cooouraging  example  shows ; 
Needful  when  o'er  wide  realms  the  tempest 

breaks, 
Needfiil  amid  life's  ordina^  woef  ;— 
Hence,  not  for  them  unfitted  who  would  Ueai 
A  happy  hour  with  holler  happiness. 

He  serves  the  Muses  erringly  and  iQ, 
Whose  aim  is  pleasure  lig^t  and  t^Sttti 
O,  that  my  mind  were  equal  to  fbltf 
The  comprehensive  mandate  whidi  they 

give- 
Vain  annration  of  an  earnest  will  t 
Yet  in  this  mond  Strain  a  power  may  Jjin, 
Beloved  Wife  I  such  solace  to  unpart 
As  it  hath  yielded  to  thy  tender  heart. 

The  Poem  ia  founded  on  a  wild  and 
beautiM  tradition^  that  in  former 
times  a  White  Doe,  coming  over  the 
hills  from  what  (mce  were  the  do* 
mesnea  of  Rylstone  Hall,  in  Yorkshire^ 
visited,  every  Sabbath  moniing,  dii« 
rin^  the  time  of  divine  service,  thf 
bunaloground  and  the  rained  part  of 
Bolton  Abbey.  The  Poet  undertakes 
to  give  a  poetical  character  to  thia  so* 
litary  and  mysterious  creature,  and  to 
connect  with  its  Sabbath  visit  to  the 
holy  place  a  tale  of  human  paaaiona. 

The  first  canto  b^;in8  with  an  ani 
mated*  and  picturesque  deecripcion  of 
the  assemblage  of  people  to  divine 
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MTvioe  in  a  rmtl  islwptl  built  witfaiti 
the  heart  of  the  soleiiui  niiiity 
When  fiuth  aod  hm  were  in  thdr  prime* 
In  great  ElizaV  golden  time. 

AH  !■  fiiknt  bat  the  voice  of  the  priest 
reciting  the  holy  liturgy,  and  dT  the 
river  nrarmoring  by, 
-—When  soft  U-tfae  duaky  trees  between. 
And  down  the  {lath  tfaroogh  the  open  grpen. 
Where  is  no  hring  thing  to  be  seen  ^ 
And  through  yon  gateway,  when  li  Ibund, 
Beneath  the  nch  with  ivy  bonnd. 
Free  cntianee  to  the  cfaurai-yBid  graund ; 
And  li^t  across  the  verdant  sod 
Towards  the  very  house  of  God  ; 
—Comes  ^di^g  in  with  lovely  gkam* 
Comes  gUdiDg  in  serene  and  uoWf 
Soft  and  silent  as  a  dream, 
A  solitary  Doe! 
White  she  is  as  hly  of  Jont, 
And  beauteous  as  the  silver  moon 
When  out  of 'sight  the  ckmds  are  driven. 
And  she  is  left  alone  in  heaven  $ 
Or  like  a  ship  some  gentle  diqr 
In  sunshine  saihng  far  away, 
A  glittering  ship,  that  hath  Uie  plain 
Of  ocean  fbr  hev  ovn  diomaiur    ' 

This  radiant  creature  glides  sileutly 
to  and  fh>  over  the  iculptured  tomb- 
stoues  of  warriors,  and  through  the 
ivied  arches  of  the  ruin,  the  desolation 
of  whidi  is  painted  by  a  few  mournful 
touches,  and  then. 
Beside  the  ridge  of  a  grassy  grave 
In  quietness  she  <ay.4  her  down ; 
Gently  as  a  weary  «ave 
Sinks,  when  the  summer  breeae  hath  died. 
Against  an  anchored  ves8el*8  side ; 
£ven  so,  without  distress,  doth  she 
Lie  down  in  peace,  and  lovin|^y. 

The  spot  where  she  has  made  her 
Sabbath  couch  is  thus  more  particu- 
\fBt\y  described. 
It  was  a  solitary  mound ; 
Which  two  ^ears*  length  of  level  ground 
Did  from  all  oUier  graves  divide : 
As  if  in  some  respect  of  pride; 
Or  mdancholy^s  sickly  mood. 
Still  shy  of  human  neighb^uriiood ; 
Or  guilt,  that  humbly  would  express 
A  penitoitial  loneliness. 

Wlien  thp  congregation  cf)me  into 
die  church-yard  at  the  dose  of  the 
■ervioe,  the  White  Doe  is  seen  still 
Iving  undisturbed  and  fearless  beside 
tile  little  haUowed  mound,  and  the 
emgectures  of  various  speakers  are 
given  respecting  the  beautifVil  noon* 
day  apparition.    Among  others. 

An  Old  Man-^-etudious  to  espound 
The  spectadfr-i-hath  mounted  high 
To  days  of  dim  antiquity ; 
When  Lady  AJilisa  mourned 
Her  Son,  sind  fdt  in  her  despair, 
^  pfUig  of  unavaying  prayer  ( 


Her  Son  m  Whttf^  diysMs  drowned. 

The  noble  Boy  of  Bgremound, 

From  whidi  affictioo,  whoi  God*s  grace 

At  length  had  in  her  heart  tnund  pUice» 

A  pious  structure,  fair  to  see. 

Rose  up — ^this  stately  Priory  I 

The  Lady^s  work,— but  now  hdd  low ; 

To  the  grief  of  her  soul  that  dothoomeand  g». 

In  the  beautififl  form  of  this  innocent  Doe  s 

Which,  though  seemingly  doomed  in  its 

brmst  to  sustain 
A  softened  remembrance  of  sorrow  and  pain, 
IsspotljBSs,  andjsoly, and  gentle,  and  bright,-^ 
Andglides  o'erthe  earth  like  an  angeluf  li^t. 

An  Oxford  scholar,  who  has  retic  ned 
to  his  native  vale,  sunposes,  still  wore 
Ihncifully,  that  it  is  the  shape  assumed 
by  the  guardian  Spirit  of  that  Lord 
Plifford  called  the  Shepherd  Lord, 
It  is,  thinks  he,  the  oiadous  Fairy, 
Who  loved  the  Shepherd  Lord  to  meet 
In  his  wandering  solitary ; 
Wild  notes  she  m  his  hcbring  sang, 
A  song  of  Nature's  hiddeo  powers ; 
That  whisded  like  the  wind,  and  rang 
Among  the  rocks  and  holly  bowers. 
*Twas  said  that  she  all  shapes  could  wear  | 
And  oftentimes  b^ore  hiin  stood, 
Amid  the  trees  of  8ou:e  thick  wood, 
In  semblance  of  a  lady  iair. 
And  tay^t  him  sign«,  and  shewed  him  sightly 
In  Craven's  dens,  on  Cumbria's  heights  3 
When  under  cloud  of /car  he  lay, 
A  shepherd  clad  in  homely  gray, 
Nor  left  hiro  at  his  later  day. 
And  hence,  when  he,  with  spear  and  shidi^ 
Rode  full  of  years  to  Fiodden  fidid. 
His  eye  could  see  the  hidden  spring. 
And  how  the  current  was  to  flow  ; 
The  fatal  end  of  Scotland*b  King, 
And  all  that  hopdess  overthrow. 

The  Poet  thus  prqiares  our  mindsy 
by  these  heautifm  little  fancies  and 
imaginings^  and  by  the  soft  and  solemn 
colouring  which  ne  has  thrown  over 
the  scene  hauntf^d  hy  the  lovely  risit- 
ant,  for  his  own  story^  which  we  fee} 
is  to  be  a  melancholy  one,  suiting  the 
utter  !K)litudo  of  the  pile. 
And  6ee<«*thcy  vanidi,  one  by  one. 
And  last,  die  Doe  herself  is  gone^ 

In  Canto  II.  the  Poet  at  onoe  re* 
turns  to  the  source  of  his  tale  and  tra« 
didon.  Norton  of  Rylstone  Hall  ha^ 
engaged  with  Nerille  and  Percy  in 
their  rebellion  against  Queen  Eliza^ 
betb,  on  the  plea  of  wishing  to  restore 
the  ancient  religion;  and  his  only 
daughter,  Lmily,  who  had  been  in- 
structed by  her  deceased  mother  in 
eae  reformed  faith,  has  been  compelled 
y  him  to  work  a  banner^  on  wliich  ii 
embroidered 

The  peered  Cross ;  and  figured  there 
The  five  de^r  wounds  our  Loid  did  befff  ^ 


Sri  <>»  the  Lake  Sduml  ofPdeirjf, 

Fun  i0Oii  ib  be  uplifted  Ugh, 

And  float  in  nieAil  eompen^' ! 
All  the  sons  of  Norton  join  hitfn  in 

his  rebellion,  except  the  eldest,  Fran* 

aa,  who  foresees  its  calamitotis  end, 

and  inefiectuall^  tries  to  dissuade  his 

fiitherfiom  the  rash  enterprise.    He 

is  dismiflBed  with  soora  and   wrath 

Aom  hk  Other's  praaenoe ;  and  seek- 

ing  his  beloved  sister,  who  had  gone 

tb  tent  htr  Sdrrow  in  the  groves  rourid 

^  Hall^  he  endeavours  to  mepare  her 

soul  fyt  the  death  of  ha:  ikmer  and  aU 

Iter  brothers,  and  for  the  utter  6ver« 

ihroHv  of  their  andent  and  illnstriotta 

bonte.    Nothing  can  exceed,  in  simple 

and  sdemn  earnestness,  the  whole  of 

ihisnioumftilpropheejr.  For  example^ 

**  O  SistlBT,  I  ootid  pro^Imy  t 

The  time  is  come  that  xings  the  KnclI 

Of  all  we  loved,  and  loved  ao  weD ;— • 

Hope  nothing,  if  I  thus  may  apeai: 

To  thee  a  woman,  and  dienoe  wtA  { 

Hope  nodxfng,  I  repeat ;  tot  we 

Are  doomed  to  perish  uttoly : 

'Tib  meet  that  uioa  with  me  Avide 

The  thought  whfle  I  am  by  thy  ride. 

Acknowledging  a  ghice  in  this, 

A  oonifort  in  the  dark  abyss  t 

dot  look  not  for  me  when/ 1  am  gone, 

And  be  no  fiother  wrought  upon. 

Farewell  aU  wishes,  all  debate. 

All  prayers  for  this  caUse,  or  for  that ! 

Weep,  if  that  aid  thee ;  but  d^Nfid 

Upon  no  help  of  ovtwaid  fiiena$ 

Espouse  thy  doom  at  onoe,  and  deave 

To  foflicude  without  reprieve* 

For  we  must  fidl,  both  we  and  ouit,-^ 

This  Mansion  and  diese  pleasant  bowers  t 

Walks,  pods,  and  arbours,  homestead,  faaJQ, 

Chir  fote  is  tfaieut,  will  reach  diem  aH ; 

The  young  Hoite  must  forsake  his  maogert 

And  learn  to  gbiy  in  a  Stranger ; 

The  Hawk  forget  his  perch,--the  Hound 

Be  parted  from  his  ancient  ground : 

The  Uast  will  sweep  us  all  away. 

One  desolation,  one  decay  1 

And  even  tMsCreature  T*  which  wMs  saying 

He  pointed  to  a  loVehr  Doe, 

A  few  steps  distant,  feeding,  sUfmyiag; 

Fair  Creature,  and  more  wmte  than  snow ! 

*<  Even  she  will  to  her  peaoeftd  woods 

Return,  and  to  her  murmuring  floods. 

And  be  in  heart  and  soul  the  same 

j$he  was  bdbre  she  hither  earner— 

Ere  she  had  learned  to  love  us  aU, 

Herself  beloved  in  Rylstone  HalL" 

The  canto  ends  with  some  fervent 
entreaties  and  prayers  that  she  will 
cherish  no  earthly  nope,  but  look  to 
Heaven  aloile  for  support,  in  the  or- 
phan and  brotherless  state  in  which 
she  will  soon  be  placed. 
**  But  thou,  mv  Sister,  doomed  to  be 
The  last  leaf  wnich  by  Heaven*8  deaee 
Must  hang  upon  a  busted  tree; 
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If  not  in  vain  #e  haite  bfsaliiad  the  biMlh 

Together  of  a  purer  fiuth— 
If  hand  in  hand  we  have  been  led. 
And  thou,  (O  happy  thought  this  day  t) 
Not  seldom  foremost  in  the  way— 
If  on  one  dioug^t  our  minds  have  ftd. 
And  we  have  in  one  meaning  read— 
If«  when  at  home  our  povata  weal 
Haifa  soflftred  finm  die  diock  of  aealf 
Together  we  have  laamed  tp  prixe 
Fori>eannce,  and  aelf-SBcrifioD— 
If  we  like  combatants  have  iared. 
And  for  this  issoe  been  prepared— 
If  flun  art  beaudful,  and  ^th 
And  thought  endue  thee  with  all  truth— > 
Be  strong  $— be  worthy  of  the  srace 
Of  God,  and  fill  thy  destined  pboec 
A  soul,  by  foice  of  sonows  bight 
Uplifted  to  the  purest  dgr 
Orundisturbed  humanity !"  . 

He  ended,*-or  she  hc«rd  no  more ; 
He  led  her  from  the  Yew-tree  shade^ 
And  at  die  Mansion's  silent  door. 
He  kissed  the  consecrated  Maid ; 
And  down  the  Valley  he  pursued. 
Alone,  the  armed  Multitude. 

Th6  third  canto  is  whblly  ooeapied 
with  a  detail  of  the  rising  in  the 
North,  and  die  disarray  of  the  rash 
levy  on  the  approadi  of  the  royal  armr 
under  Dndlef.    Old  Norton  now  fe^ 
that  ruin  is  at  hand. 
Bade  Arough  the  mdanchdv  Host 
Went  Norton,  and  resumed  his  post, 
Ahu !  thought  he,  and  h^ve  I  bone 
This  Banner  raised  so  joyftiOy, 
This  hope  of  all  postenty, 
Tfaiks  to  become  at  once  the  scorn 
Of  babbling  winds  as  they  go  by, 
A  spot  of  shame  to  the  sun*s  bnght  ey«^ 
To  the  frail  douda  a  mockery ! 
—So  neaking,  he  upraised  us  head 
Towards  that  Imagery  once  moTB  $ 
But  the  fomiUar  prospeet  shed 
Despondency  unfelt  before : 
A  fl£ock  of  intimadons  vain. 
Blank  fear,  and  supentidous  pain. 
Pen  on  him,  with  the  sudden  tfaougiit 
Of  her  by  whom  the  woik  wmtmSifftAu^ 
Oh  wherefore  was  her  oountenanee  bng|it 
With  kive  divine  and  gentle  Ight? 
She  did  m  pasdveness  obev. 
But  her  Faith  leaned  anodier  way. 
Ill  tears  die  weptr-1  «a»  diem  &I1» 
1  oveiheard  her  as  she  spake 
Sad  words  to  that  mute  Annual, 
The  White  Doe,  in  the  hawthorn  brake; 
She  steeped,  but  not  for  Jeiu^s  «ake. 
This  Cross  in  tears :— by  her,  and  Oaa 
Unwortbier  far,  we  are  undone— 
Her  Brother  was  it  who  assailed 
Her  tender  spirit  and  prevailed. 
Her  other  Parent,  too,  whose  head 
In  the  cold  grave  hadi  long  been  laid^ 
Prom  reason's  earliest  dawn  beguiled 
The  dodie,  unsuspecting  Child  t 
Far  back— far  back  my  mind  must  99 
To  xeach  die  well-ipriAk  of  this  woe !«- 
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In  this  mekncholT  mood,  Frmck, 
who  unarmed  had  fbuowed  the  multi- 
tude, implores  his  in&tuated  father  to 
abandon  the  hopeless  enterprise^  but 
is  repulsed  witn  anger  and  disdain, 
and  retires,  to  wait  a  kindlier  time  to 
renew  his  supplications.  Tliis  canto, 
oonsisting  prmcipally  of  action,  is  taf 
ther  heavy  and  languid,  and  reminds 
the  reado',  somewhat  painfully,  of  the 
light  and  bounding  manner  of  Soott 
in  such  narrations,  to  which  it  forms  a 
very  imfavourable  contrast. 

The  fourth  canto  opens  with  a  fine 
moonlight  view  of  Rylstone  Hall,  and 
brings  us  into  the  presence  of  the 
sainted  Emily,  already  felt  to  be  an 
orphan,  and  attended  in  her  solitude 
by  that  beautifVil  mute  creature,  now 
her  constant  companion.    The  whole 
of  this  description  is  so  exquisite,  that 
we  shall  auote  it  entire. 
From  douoless  ether  looking  down. 
The  Moon,  this  tranquil  evening,  sees 
A  Camp,  and  a  beleaguered  Town, 
And  Castle  like  a  stately  crown 
On  the  steep  rocks  of  winding  Tees  ;— 
And,  southward  fiur,  with  moors  between. 
Hill-tops,  and  floods,  and  forests  green, 
The  bright  Moon  sees  that  valley  small 
VThere  Rylstone*s  old  sequestered  Hall 
A  venerable  image  yields 
or  quiet  to  the  neighbouring  fields ; 
While  from  one  pillared  chimney  breathes 
Hie  nlver  smoke,  and  mounts  in  wreaths. 
—The  courts  are  hushed ; — for  timely  d^ 
The  Greyhounds  to  their  kennel  creep ; 
The  Peacock  in  the  broad  ash-tree 
Aloft  is  roosted  for  the  ni^ht. 
He  who  in  proud  prosperity 
Of  ccdours  manifold  and  bright 
Widked  roimd,  afirontinK  the  day-light  ^ 
And  higher  still,  above  the  bower 
Where  he  is  perched,  from  yon  lone  Tower 
The  Hall-clock  in  the  dear  moonshine 
With  glittering  finger  points  at  nine. 
—Ah  r  who  could  think  that  sadness  here 
Had  any  sway  ?  or  pain,  or  fear  ? 
A  soft  and  lulling  sound  is  heard 
Of  streams  inaudible  by  day ; 
The  garden  pooPs  dark  surface— stirred 
By  the  night  insects  in  their  phnr^ 
Breaks  into  dimples  small  and  bright ; 
A  thousand,  thousand  rings  of  light 
That  shape  themselves  and  disappear 
Almost  as  soon  as  seen :— and,  lo  I 
Not  distant  fax,  the  milk-white  Doe : 
The  same  fair  Creature  which  was  nigh 
Feeding  in  tranquillity. 
When  Frands  uttered  to  the  Maid 
His  last  words  in  the  yew-tree  shade  ;— 
The  &me  fair  Creature,  who  hath  found 
Her  way  into  forbidden  ground  ; 
Where  now,  within  this  spadous  plot 
For  pleasure  made,  a  goodly  iqwt. 
With  Uwns,  and  beds  of  flowers,  and  ibades 
Of  trellis-work  in  long  arcades, 
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And  drquf  and  otsont  tenad  by  wall 
Of  dose-dipt  foliage  green  and  taU, 
Converging  walks,  sm  fountains  gay. 
And  terraces  in  trim  anmjf  r— 
Beneath  yon  CTpress  spinns  high* 
With  pine  and  cedar  spreading  wide 
Their  darksome  boughs  on  duier  side. 
In  open  moonlight  doth  she  fie ; 
Happy  as  others  of  her  kind, 
That,  far  from  human  nd^bouihood, 
Range— 4inrestricted  as  the  wind^— 
Throu^  parky  or  chase,  or  savage  wood* 

But  where  at  this  sdll  hour  is  she. 
The  oonsecnfted  Emily  ? 
Even  while  I  speak*  behold  the  Maid 
Emerging  from  the  cedar  shade 
To  open  moonshine,  where  the  Doe 
BencMth  a  cypress-«pire  is  laid  ; 
Like  a  patch  of  April  snow. 
Upon  a  bed  of  herbage  sreen, 
Lingering  in  a  woody  glade. 
Or  bdiind  a  rocky  screen ; 
Lonely  rdic  I  which,  if  seen 
By  the  Shepherd,  is  passed  by 
With  an  inattentive  eye. 
-—Nor  more  regard  doth  she  bestow 
Upon  the  uncomplaining  Doe  I 

Yet  the  meek  Creature  was  not  free, 
Erewhilei  from  some  perplexity : 
For  thrice  hath  she  approached,  this  day. 
The  thought-bewildered  Emily ; 
Endeavouring,  in  her  sentle  way. 
Some  smile  or  look  of  love  to  gain,— 
Encouragement  to  sport  or  play ; 
Attempts  which  by  the  unhajipy  Maid 
Have  aU  been  sliffnted  or  gsmsaid. 
— O  wdcome  to  &e  viewleas  breeze ! 
*Tis  fraught  with  acceptable  feeling. 
And  instantaneous  sympathies 
Into  the  Sufferer*8  bosom  stealing  ;— 
Ere  she  hath  readied  y^n  rustic  Shed 
Hung  with  late-flowering  woodbine  spread 
Along  the  walls  and  overhead. 
The  ftagranoe  of  the  breathing  flowers 
Revives  a  memory  of  those  hours 
When  here,  in  this  remote  Alcove,* 
(While  from  the  pendant  woodbine  came 
Like  odours,  sweet  as  if  the  same) 
A  fondly  anxious  Mother  strove 
To  teach  her  sahitazy  fears 
And  mysteries  above  her  years. 
—Yes,  she  is  soothed  ^-««n  Image  faint— 
And  yet  not  faint— «  presence  bright 
Returns  to  her  ;-~*tis  that  bless'd  Saint 
Who  with  mild  looks  and  language  mild 
Instructed  here  her  dading  Child, 
While  yet  a  prattler  on  the  knee. 
To  wonhip  in  simplidty 
The  uivisible  God,  and  take  for  guide 
The  faith  refimned  and  purified. 

'TiB  gone— the  Vision,  and  the  sense 
Of  that  b^^uiling  influence ! 
**  But  oh  r  thou  Angd  from  above. 
Thou  Spirit  of  maternal  love. 
That  stood*8t  before  my  eyes,  more  dear 
Than  Ghosts  are  fabled  to  appear 
Sent  upon  embassies  of  fear; 
As  diou  thy  presence  hast  to  me 
VoachsafecU4n  radiant  ministry 
SB 
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Deseend  on  Fnncis :— dnoa^  the  air 
Of  this  fad  earth  to  him  repair. 
Speak  to  him  with  a  voice,  and  aay, 
**  That  he  must  cast  deqiair  away  !*' 

In  this  state  of  mind  she  beholds  an 
old  gray-haired  man  approaching  her, 
and  in  the  agony  of  her  distress  con- 
jures him  to  seek  the  insurgent  powers 
now  besi^ng  Barnard  Castle^  and  to 
bring  ber  some  tidings  of  tbose  for 
whose  sake  she  is  so  disconsolate. 

In  the  fifth  canto,  Emily  has  seated 
herself,  in  her  sorrow,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  a  tower  on  Rylstone  Fell, 
awaiting  there  the  return  of  the  aged 
messenger.  This  tower,  now  sad  and 
silent. 

Had  often  heard  the  sound  of  glee 
When  there  the  youthful  Nortons  met. 
To  practise  games  and  archery : 
How  proud  and  happy  they  !  the  crowd 
Of  Lookers-on  how  pleased  and  proud ! 
And  from  the  heat  of  the  noontide  sun. 
From  showers,  or  when  the  prize  was  won. 
They  to  the  Watch-tower  did  repair, 
Commodious  Pleasure-house  !  and  diere 
Would  miith  run  round,  with  senenms  fare; 
And  the  stem  old  Lord  of  Rylstone  Hall, 
He  was  the  moudest  of  them  all ! 

At  last  tne  old  man  comes,  and  in- 
forms her  of  the  end  of  the  sad  tra- 
gedy,— the  execution  of  her  father  and 
&11  his  eight  sons.  Francis  alone  sur- 
yives. 

*'  Your  noble  Brother  hath  been  spared. 
To  take  his  fife  they  have  not  darel 
On  him  and  on  his  higih  endeavour 
The  li^t  of  praise  shul  shine  for  ever ! 
Nor  did  he  (such  Heaven's  will)  in  vain 
Hii  solitary  course  maintain ; 
Not  vainly  struggled  in  the  might 
Of  duty  seeing  with  dear  ng^t ; 
He  was  their  comfort  to  die  last. 
Their  Joy  till  eveiy  pang  was  past 

'*  I  witnessed  when  to  York  they  cam^— 
What,  Lady,  if  their  feet  were  tied  ! 
They  misht  deserve  a  good  Man's  blame ; 
But,  marks  of  infamy  and  shame. 
These  were  their  triumph,  these  their  pride. 
*<  Lo,  Fnncis  eomes,**  the  people  died, 
**  A  Prisoner  once,  but  now  set  tnt ! 
•<  'TIS  well,  for  he  the  worst  defied 
*«  For  sake  of  natural  Piety ; 
*■  He  rose  not  in  this  quarrel,  he 
««  His  Father  and  his  Brothers  wooed, 
**  Both  for  their  own  and  Country's  good, 
*•  To  rest  in  peace— he  did  divide, 
"  He  parted  from  them ;  but  at  their  side 
"  Now  walks  in  unanimity— 
•*  Then  peace  to  cruelty  and  sconi, 
*<  While  to  the  prison  they  are  home, 
**  Peace,  peaee  to  all  indignity !" 

*'  And  so  in  Prison  were  they  laid— 
Oh  hear  me,  hear  me,  gentle  Maid ! 
For  I  am  come  with  power  to  bkas, 
To  scatter  gleams  through  your  distress 
Of  a  redeeming  happineu. 
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Me  did  a  reverend  pity  move 

And  privilege  of  ancient  love. 

But  most,  compassion  for  your  fiite. 

Lady  !  for  your  forlorn  estate. 

Me  did  diese  move,  and  I  made  bold. 

And  entrance  sained  to  that  strong-hold. 

••  Your  Famer  gave  me  cordial  greeting ; 
But  to  his  purposes,  that  burned 
Within  him,  instandy  returned— 
He  was  commanding  and  entreating. 
And  said,  ••  We  need  not  stop,  my  Son ! 
**  But  1  will  end  what  is  begun ; 
**  'Tis  matter  which  I  do  not  fear 
•'  To  intrust  to  any  Uving  ear." 
And  so  to  Francis  be  renewed 
Hii  words,  more  calmly  thus  pursued. 

*'  Mi^t  this  our  enterprise  have  sped, 
*'  Change  wide  and  deep  the  Land  had  seen, 
**  A  renovation  from  the  dead, 
"  A  sprinff-tide  of  immortal  grsen : 
•'  The  darksome  Altars  would  have  blazed 
**  Like  stars  when  clouds  are  rolled  away; 
**  Salvation  to  all  eyes  that  gazed, 
**  Once  more  the  Rood  had  been  uprsised 
**  To  spread  its  arms,  and  stand  for  aye. 
**  Then,  then,  had  I  survived  to  see 
••  New  life  in  Bolton  Priory ; 
**  The  voice  restored,  the  eye  of  truth 
*'  Re-opened  that  inspired  my  youth  ; 
<<  Had  seen  her  in  her  pomp  arrayed ; 
*'  This  Banner  (for  such  vow  I  made) 
**  Should  on  the  oonsecnted  breast 
«•  Of  that  same  Temple  have  found  rest : 
<•  I  would  myself  have  hung  it  high, 
«  GUd  ofiering  of  glad  yitiUsn ! 

**  A  shadow  of  racfa  thought  remains 
"  To  chear  this  sad  and  pensive  time ; 
'^  A  solenm  fimcy  yet  sustains 
'<  One  feeble  Being— bids  me  dimb 
**  Even  to  the  lasU-one  effort  more 
"  To  attest  my  Faith,  if  not  restore. 

••  Hear  then,"  said  he,  «•  while  I  impart, 
<*  My  Son,  the  last  wish  of  my  heart. 
— **  The  Banner  strive  thou  to  regain ; 
*<  And,  if  the  endeavour  be  not  vain, 
'*  Bear  it— to  whom  if  not  to  thee 
'<  Shall  I  this  londy  thought  consign  ?— 
<*  Bear  it  to  Bolton  Priory, 
**  And  lay  it  on  Saint  Mn's  shrine,—. 
•■  To  witner  in  the  sun  ana  breeze 
*<  'Mid  those  decaying  Sanctities. 
<•  There  let  at  least  the  gift  be  Uid, 
**  The  testimony  there  msphved ; 
•<  Bold  proof  that  with  no  selfish  aim, 
'«  But  for  lost  Faith  and  Christ's  dear  nam^ 
**  I  helmeted  a  brow,  though  white, 
**  And  took  a  place  in  all  men's  si^t ; 
*•  Yea  offered  up  this  beauteous  Brood, 
«'  This  fidr  unnvalled  Brotherhood, 
**  And  turned  away  from  thee,  my  Son  f 
•<  And  lefU-but  be  the  rest  unsaid, 
<*  The  name  untouched,  the  tear  unshed^»* 
**  My  wish  is  known  and  I  have  done : 
**  Now  promise,  grant  this  one  request, 
'*  This  dying  prayer,  and  be  thou  blest  !** 

**  Then  Frauds  answered  fervently, 
••  If  God  so  wiU,  die  same  shall  be." 

••  Immediatdy,  this  sdcmn  word 
Thus  icaioely  given,  a  noise  was  hcaid. 
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And  Offioen  a]ipeand  in  state 
To  lead  the  Priaonets  to  tfadr  fate. 
They  rote,  oh  !  wherefbre  should  I  feai 
To  tell,  or.  Lady,  yoa  to  hear  ? 
They  rose— embraces  none  were  given— 
They  stood  like  trees  when  earth  and  heaven 
Are  calm;  theylmew  each  other*s  worth. 
And  reverently  the  Band  went  iarth. 
They  met,  when  they  had  reached  the  door. 
The  Banner  which  a  Soldier  bore, 
One  marshalled  thus  with  base  intent 
That  he  in  scorn  mipht  go  before. 
And,  holding  up  this  monument. 
Conduct  them  to  their  punishment ; 
So  cruel  Sussex,  unrestrained 
By  human  feeling,  had  ordained : 
iTie  unhappy  Bsnner  Francis  saw. 
And,  with  a  look  of  calm  command 
Inspiring  tmiversal  awe. 
He  took  it  from  the  SoUier^s  hand ; 
And  an  the  people  that  were  round 
Confirmed  the  deed  in  peace  profound. 
i^High  transport  did  the  FaUier  shed 
Upon  his  Soo--and  they  were  led. 
Led  on,  and  Yielded  up  their  breirtb, 
Together  died,  a  happy  death  I 
But  Francis,  soon  as  he  had  braved 
This  insult,  and  the  Banner  saved. 
That  moment,  ftom  among  the  tide 
Of  tibe  spectators  occupied 
In  admiration  or  dismay. 
Bore  unobserved  hu  Charge  away.*' 

The  sixth  canto  thus  opens : 
Whv  comes  not  Francis  P—Joyiul  chear 
In  that  parental  gratulation. 
And  glow  of  ri^teous  indignation. 
Went  with  him  from  the  diueful  City  ^— 
He  fled^yet  in  his  fli^t  could  hear 
The  death-sound  of  the  Minster-bell ; 
That  sullen  stroke  pronounced  farewell 
To  Marmaduke,  cut  off  ftom  pity  I 
To  Ambrose  that !  and  then  a  knell 
"For  him,  tlie  sweet  half-onencd  Flower ! 
For  all— -aU  dying  in  one  hour  ! 
— ^Whvcomes  not  Francis?  Thoughts  of  love 
Shoula  bear  him  to  his  Sister  dear 
With  motion  fleet  as  winged  Dove ; 
Yea,  like  a  heavenly  Messenger, 
An  Angel-guest,  should  be  appear. 
Why  comes  he  not  ?— for  westward  Uot 
Along  the  plain  of  York  he  past ; 
The  Banner-staff  was  in  his  hand. 
The  Imagery  concealed  from  sight. 
And  cross  the  expanse,  in  open  flight, 
Reckless  of  what  impels  or  leads. 
Unchecked  he  hurries  on  ;  nor  heeds 
The  sorrow  of  the  Villages ; 
From  the  triumphant  cruelties 
Of  vengeful  mihtary  force. 
And  punishment  without  remorse. 
Unchecked  he  journeys— under  Uiw 
Of  inward  occupation  stronff ; 
And  the  first  object  which  he  saw. 
With  conscious  sight,  as  he  swept  alongv— 
It  was  the  Banner  in  his  hand ! 
He  felt,  and  made  a  sudden  stand. 

After  the  execution  of  his  father 
and  brethren,  Francis,  with  the  ill- 
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£ited  banner  in  his  hand,   is  over- 
taken, on  his  way  to  Bolton  Abbey^ 
by  a  party  of  horse  under  Sir  George 
Bowes,  and  afler  many  insults,  is  shun, 
and  left  on  the  ground,  where,  after 
two  days  and  nights,    the   body  is 
found,  and  buried  by  some  peasants 
in  the  church-yard  of  the  Priory. 
Apart,  some  little  space,  was  made 
The  grave  where  Francis  must  be  laid* 
In  no  confusion  or  neglect 
Ihis  did  they,— but  in  pure  respect 
That  he  was  bom  of  gende  Blood ; 
And  Uiat  there  was  no  neighbourhood 
Of  kindred  for  him  in  that  ground : 
So  to  the  Church-yard  they  are  bound. 
Bearing  the  Body  on  a  bier 
In  decency  and  humUe  chear ; 
And  psahns  are  sung  with  holv  sound. 

But  Emily  hath  raised  her  head. 
And  is  again  disquieted ; 
She  must  behold  !— so  many  gone, 
Where  is  the  solitary  One  ? 
And  forth  from  Rylstone-hall  stepped  she,— 
To  sedc  her  Brotiber  fbrth  she  went. 
And  tremblingly  her  course  she  bent 
Tow*rds  Bolton^s  ruined  Piiory. 
She  comes,  and  in  the  Vale  hadi  heard 
The  Funeral  diise ;— die  sees  the  Knot 
Of  people,  sees  them  in  one  spot^— 
And  dartinff  like  a  wounded  Bird 
She  reachea  the  grave,  and  with  her  breast 
Upon  the  ground  received  the  rest«— 
The  consummation,  the  whole  ruth 
And  sorrow  of  this  final  truth ! 

After  this  catastrophe  years  are  sup- 
posed to  elapse, — ^anu  the  last  and  most 
beautiful  Canto  thus  opens. 
Thou  Spirit,  whose  angelic  hand 
Was  to  the  Harp  a  strong  coomiand. 
Called  the  submissive  strings  to  wake 
In  glory  for  this  Maiden's  sake. 
Say,  Spirit  I  whidier  hath  she  fled 
To  hide  her  poor  afflicted  head? 
What  mi^ty  finest  in  its  gloom 
Enfolds  &T  ?— is  a  rifted  tomb 
Within  the  wilderness  her  seat  ? 
Some  island  which  the  wild  waves  beat. 
Is  that  the  Sufferer's  htft  retreat  ? 
Or  some  asfnring  lock,  that  shrouds 
Its  perilous  firont  in  mists  and  clouds  ? 
Hi^-dhnbing  rpckp— deep  sunless  rtsle 
Sea    desert    what  do  these  avail  ? 
Oh  take  her  anguish  and  her  fears 
Into  a  cahn  recess  of  years  1 

'Tis  done ;— despoil  and  desolation 
O'er  Rylstone's  fair  domain  have  blown  ; 
The  walks  and  pools  neglect  hath  sown 
With  weeds,  the  bowers  are  overthrown. 
Or  have  given  way  to  dow  mutation. 
While,  in  their  ancient  habitation 
The  Norton  name  hath  been  unknown : 
The  lordly  Mansion  of  its  pride 
Is  stripped;  the  ravage  hath  spread  wide 
Through  park  and  fidid,  a  penshing 
That  mocks  the  gladness  of  the  Spring  i 
And  with  this  aiknt  gloom  agreeing 
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There  Is  ujojUm  hanasn  Bemg, 

Of  aspect  suoi  as  if  the  waste 

Were  under  her  dominion  placed : 

Upon  a  piimrose  bank,  her  thnme 

Of  quietness,  she  sits  alone ; 

There  seated,  may  this  Maid  be  seen, 

Amon^  the  ruins  of  a  wood, 

Erewhile  a  covert  bright  and  gieen. 

And  where  ftill  many  a  brave  Tree  stood, 

That  used  to  spread  its  boudis,  and  ring 

With  the  sweet  fiird*«  carolBng. 

Behold  her,  like  a  Virgin  Queen, 

Neglecting  in  imperial  state 

These  outward  images  of  fate. 

And  carrying  inwo^  a  serene 

And  perfect  sway,  through  m#ny  a  thought 

Of  chanceand  change,  that  hath  been  brought 

To  the  subjection  of  a  holy. 

Though  stem  and  rigOfous,  melancholy ! 

Long  years  of  wandering  have  fled 
o'er  the  head  of  the  orphan  lady^  and 
she  has  ventured  to  return  at  last  to 
the  place  "  where  the  home  of  her  fore- 
fathers stood." 

And  so  beneath  a  mouldered  tree, 
A  self-surviving  leafless  Oak, 
By  unregarded  age  from  stroke 
Of  ravage  saved^— sate  Emily. 
There  md  she  rest,  with  head  reclined. 
Herself  most  like  a  stately  Flower, 
(Such  have  I  seen)  whom  chance  of  birih 
Hatib  separated  ftom  its  kind. 
To  live  and  die  in  a  shady  bower. 
Single  on  the  gladsome  earth 

When,  with  a  noise  like  distant  thunder. 


A  troop  of  Deer  came  sweeping  bv ; 

And,  suddenly,  behold  a  wonder  f 

For,  of  that  iMind  of  rushing  Deer, 

A  single  One  in  mid  career 

Hath  stopped,  and  fixed  its  large  full  eye 

Upon  the  Lady  Emily, 

A  Doe  most  beautiful,  dear-white, 

A  radiant  Creature,  silver-bright ! 

Thus  checked,  a  Uttle  while  it  stayed ; 
A  little  thoughtful  pause  it  made ; 
And  then  advanced  with  stealth-hke  pace. 
Drew  softly  near  heiu-4md  more  near, 
Stopped  once  again ; — ^but,  as  no  trace 
Was  found  of  any  thing  to  fear. 
Even  to  her  feet  the  Creature  came. 
And  laid  its  head  upon  her  knee. 
And  looked  into  the  Lady's  face 
A  look  of  pure  benignity,* 
And  fond  undouded  memory. 
It  is,  thou^t  Emily,  the  same. 
The  very  Doe  of  other  years  ! 
The  pleading  look  the  Lady  viewed, 
And,  by  her  gushing  thoughts  subdued. 
She  mdted  into  tears — 
A  flood  of  tears,  that  flowed  apaoe 
Upon  the  happy  Creature's  fiioe. 

Oh,  moment  ever  blest  I  O  Pair ! 
Beloved  of  heaven,  heaven's  dioioest  care  I 
This  was  for  3rou  a  precious  greeting,— 
For  both  a  bounteous,  fruitful  meeting. 
Joined  are  they,  and  the  Sylvan  Doe 
Can  she  depart  ?  can  she  for^ 
The  Lady,  once  her  playfU  Peer. 
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And  now  her  sainted  Mistraa  dear  ? 
And  will  not  Emily  receive 
This  lovdy  Chronicler  of  things 
Long  past,  delights  and  sorrowings  ? 
Lone  sufferer !  will  not  ishe  believe 
The  promise  in  that  speaking  ftoe. 
And  take  this  gif\  of  Heaven  with  grace  ? 

That  day,  the  first  of  a  re-union 
Which  was  to  teem  with  high  cooununioD, 
That  day  of  bahny  April  weather 
They  tanied  in  the  wood  together. 
And  when,  ere  fidl  of  evening-dew. 
She  from  this  sylvan  haunt  withdrew. 
The  White  Doe  tracked  with  faithful  pa«e 
The  Lady  to  her  Dwelling-phuse ; 
That  nook  where,  on  paternal  ground* 
A  habitation  she  had  found. 
The  Master  of  whose  humble  board 
Once  owned  her  Father  for  his  Lord  ; 
A  Hut,  by  tufted  Ttees  defended, 
WhereRylstone  Brook  wiUi  Wharf  is  hIcDded. 

When  Emily  by  morning  li^t 
Went  ibrth,  the  Doe  was  there  in  sight. 
She  shrunk :— .with  one  frail  shock  of  pain» 
Received  and  followed  by  a  prayer. 
Did  she  behold— flaw  once  again  ; 
Shun  win  she  not,  she  feds,  will  bear  ;— 
But  wheresoever  she  looked  round 
All  now  was  trouble-haunted  ground. 
So  doth  the  Sufferer  deem  it  good 
Even  QDce  again  this  nei^bourfaood 
To  leave.— Unwooed,  yet  unforbidden* 
The  White  Doe  followed  un  the  Vale. 
Up  to  another  Cottage— hidden 
In  the  deep  fork  of  Amerdale ; 
And  there  may  Emily  restore 
Herself,, ih  spots  unseen  before.— 
Why  tdi  of  mossy  rock,  or  tree, 
By  lurking  Dembrook's  pathless  side, 
Haunts  of  a  strengthening  amity 
That  cahned  her,  dieared,  and  fortified  ? 
For  she  had  ventured  now  to  read 
Of  time,  and  place,  and  thou^t,  and  deedf, 
Endless  history  that  Ues 
In  her  silent  Follower's  eyes  ? 
Who  with  a  power  like  human  Reason 
Discerns  the  favourable  season, 
Skilled  to  approach  or  to  retire,— 
From  looks  conceiving  her  desire. 
From  looks,  deportment,  voice  or  mien. 
That  vary  to  the  heart  within. 
If  she  too  passionately  wri^ed 
Her  aims,  or  over-deeply  breathed. 
Walked  quick  or  slowly,  every  mood 
In  its  degree  was  understood ; 
Then  wdU  may  their  acond  be  true. 
And  kindly  intercourse  ensue. 
—Oh  I  surdy  'twas  a  gentle  loudng. 
When  she  by  sudden  ^impse  espied 
The  White  Doe  on  the  mountam  browsing. 
Or  in  the  meadow  wandered  wide ! 
How  pleased,  when  down  the  Straggler  mak 
Beside  her,  on  some  sunny  bank ! 
How  soothed,  when  in  thick  bower  enclosed. 
They  like  a  nested  Pair  reposed ! 
Fair  Vision !  when  it  crossed  tiie  Maid 
Within  some  rocky  cavern  laid. 
The  dark  cave's  portal  Riding  br. 
White  as  the  whitest  doud  on  hif^,' 
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Floatiiig  throofl^  the  asore  ikj. 
-.What  now  is  left  for  pain  or  fear? 
That  Proence*  dearer  and  more  dear. 
Did  now  a  Teiy  cladneti  yield 
At  morning  to  the  dewy  field, 
Whilr  they  side  bv  side  were  straying^ 
And  the  Snephera*s  pipe  was  playing ; 
And  with  a  deeper  peace  enduisd 
The  hoor  of  moonli^t  lolitiide^ 

With  her  companion,  in  sudi  fimne 
Of  mind,  to  Rylttone  back  she  came,.— 
And,  wandering  through  the  wasted  groves* 
ReceiTed  the  memory  of  old  Loves, 
Undisturbed  and  undistrest, 
Into  a  soul  which  now  was  blest 
With  a  soft  spring-day  of  holy, 
Mfld,  delicious  melancholy : 
Not  sunless  gloom  or  unenlightened. 
But  by  tender  fancies  bri^tened. 

When  the  Bells  of  Rylstone  played 
Their  Sabbath  music— '«  God  ut  ayde  /" 
That  was  the  sound  they  seemed  to  speak ; 
Inscriptive  legend,  which  I  ween 
May  on  those  holv  Bells  be  seen. 
That  legend  and  her  Grandsire*s  name  ; 
And  oftentimes  the  Lady  meek 
Had  in  her  Childhood  roid  the  same. 
Words  which  she  slighted  at  that  day ; 
But  now,  whensuch  nd  change  was  wrou^it. 
And  of  that  lonely  name  she  thon^t. 
The  Bells  of  Rylstone  seemed  to  say. 
While  she  sate  listening  in  the  shade. 
With  vocal  music,  **  God  ut  ayde  /** 
And  all  the  Hills  were  glad  to  bear 
Their  part  in  this  effectual  prayer. 

Nor  lacked  she  Reason's  firmest  power ; 
But  with  the  White  Doe  at  her  side 
Up  doth  she  dimb  to  Norton  Tower, 
And  thence  looks  round  her  far  and  wide. 
Her  fiite  there  measuics,*-«]l  is  stilled,— 
The  feeble  hath  subdued  her  heart ; 
Behold  the  prophecy  fulfilled. 
Fulfilled,  and  she  sustains  her  part  I 
But  here  her  Brother's  words  have  failed,— 
Here  hath  a  milder  doom  prevailed ; 
That  she,  of  him  and  all  bereft. 
Hath  ;yet  this  faitfafiil  Partner  left,— 
This  single  Creature  that  disproves 
His  words,  remains  for  her,  and  loves. 
If  tears  are  shed,  they  do  not  Ml 
For  loes  of  him,  for  one  or  all ; 
Yet,  sometimes,  sometimes  doth  she  weep 
Moved  gently  in  her  soul's  soft  sleep ; 
A  fiew  tears  down  her  cheek  descend 
For  this  her  last  and  living  Friend* 

Bless,  tender  Hearts,  their  mutual  lot. 
And  bless  for  both  this  savage  spot  I 
Which  £milv  doth  sacred  hold 
For  reasons  dear  and  manifolds— 
Here  hath  she,  here  before  her  si^t. 
Close  to  the  sununit  of  this  hei^t. 
The  grassy  rock-endrded  Found 
In  wmch  the  Creature  first  was  found. 
So  beautiful  the  spotless  Thrall, 
(A  lovdy  Younkling  white  as  fbam,) 
That  it  was  brought  to  Rylstone-hall ; 
Her  youngest  Brother  led  it  home. 
The  youngest,  then  a  lusty  Boy, 
Bioii^  home  the  piiie-^aod  with  what  joyi 


But  most  to  Bolton^s  sacnd  Pile, 
On  fovourins;  nights,  she  loved  to  go : 
Thereranged  through  doister,  court,andai8le» 
Attended  by  the  soft-paced  Doe ; 
Nor  did  she  fear  in  the  still  moonshine 
To  look  upon  Saint  Mary's  shrine ; 
Nor  on  the  londv  turf  that  showed 
Where  Fiands  slept  in  his  last  abode. 
For  that  she  came ;  there  oft  and  long 
She  sate  in  meditation  strong : 
And,  when  she  from  the  abyss  returned 
Of  thought,  she  ndther  shrunknor  mourned; 
Was  happy  that  she  Uved  to  greet 
Her  mute  Companion  as  it  lay 
In  love  and  ^ty  at  her  feet ; 
How  happy  m  her  turn  to  meet 
That  recognition  I  the  nuld  glance 
Beamed  from  that  sracious  countenance ; 
Communication,  like  the  ray 
Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature 
And  prospects  of  the  inferior  Creature  f 

A  mortal  Song  we  frame,  by  dower 
Encouraged  of  ctlcslial  power ; 
Power  which  the  viewless  Spirit  shed 
By  whom  we  were  first  visited ; 
Whose  voice  we  heard,  whose  huid  and  wingi 
Swept  like  a  breeze  the  consdous  strings. 
When,  left  in  solitude,  erewhile 
We  stood  before  this  ruined  Pile, 
And,  quitting  unsubstantial  dresms. 
Sang  in  this  Presence  kindred  themes ; 
Distress  and  desolation  spread 
Through  human  hearts, imd  pleasuredeady—i 
Dead— but  to  live  again  on  Earth, 
A  second  and  yet  nobler  birth ; 
Dire  overthrow,  and  yet  how  hi^ 
The  re-ascent  in  sanctity  I 
From  foir  to  fairer ;  day  by  daj 
A  more  divine  and  loftier  way ! 
Even  such  this  blessed  Pilgrim  trod. 
By  sorrow  lifted  tow'rds  ha  God ; 
UjpUfted  to  the  purest  sky 
Of  undisturbed  mortality. 
Her  own  thou^ts  loved  she;  and  could  bend 
A  dear  look  to  her  lowly  Friend,^ 
There  stopped ;— her  thirst  was  satisfied 
With  what  this  innocent  spring  sup^ied— 
Her  sanction  inwardly  she  bore. 
And  stood  apart  from  human  cares : 
But  to  the  world  returned  no  more. 
Although  with  no  unwilling  mind 
Help  did  she  give  at  need,  and  joined 
The  Wharfdsle  Peasants  in  their  prayers. 
At  length,  thus  fiuntly,  faintly  tied 
To  earth,  she  was  set  free,  and  died. 
Thy  soul,  exalted  Emily, 
Maid  of  the  blasted  Family, 
Rose  to  the  God  from  whom  it  came ! 
—In  Rylstone  Church  her  mortal  frame 
Was  buried  by  her  Mother's  side. 

Most  glorious  sunset !— and  a  ray 
Survives— the  twilight  of  this  dav : 
In  that  fair  Creature  whom  the  fields 
Support,  and  whom  the  forest  shields ; 
Who,  having  filled  a  holy  place, 
Partakes  in  her  degree  Heaven's  grace; 
And  bears  a  memory  and  a  mind 
Raised  for  above  the  Uw  of  kmd ; 
Haunting  the  spots  with  lonely  chett 
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Which  her  deair  Mistress  onoe  held  dear : 
Loves  most  what  Emily  loved  most— 
The  cndosuie  of  this  Church-yard  ground ; 
Here  wanders  like  a  gliding  Ghost, 
And  every  Sabbath  here  is  fbund ; 
Comes  with  the  People  when  the  Bells 
Are  heard  among  the  moorland  deUs, 
Finds  entrance  through  yon  arch,  where  way 
Lies  open  on  the  Sabbwi-day ; 
Here  wa^  amid  the  moumnil  waste 
Of  prostrate  sltars,  shrines  defaced, 
Ana  floors  encumbered  with  rich  show 
Of  fret-work  imagery  laid  low ; 
Faces  sofUy,  or  makes  halt, 
By  fractured  cell,  or  tomb,  or  vault. 
By  plate  of  monumental  brass 
Dim-gleaming  among  weeds  and  grass. 
And  sculptured  Forms  of  Warriors  brave ; 
But  duefly  by  that  angle  grave. 
That  one  sequestered  hillock  green. 
The  pensive  Visitant  is  seen. 
There  doth  the  gentle  Creature  lie 
With  those  adversities  unmoved ; 
Calm  Spectacle,  by  earth  and  sky 
In  their  benignity  apnroved  ! 
And  aye,  medunks,  this  hoary  Pile, 
Subdued  by  outrage  and  decay. 
Looks  down  upon  her  with  a  smile, 
A  mcious  smile,  that  seems  to  say, 
«<  Thou,  thou  art  not  a  Child  of  Time, 
But  Dau^ter  of  the  Eternal  Prime !" 

It  will  be  soon  seen^  by  those  who 
have  not  read  this  Poem,  tnat  in  it  Mr 
Wordsworth  has  aimed  at  awakening 
die  feelings  and  aflPections  through  the 
medium  of  the  imagination.  There 
are  many  readers  of  Poetry  who  impe- 
rioudy  demand  strong  passion  and  vio- 
lent excitement,  and  who  can  percdve 
little  merit  in  any  composition  which 
does  not  administer  to  that  kind  of  en- 
joyment Such  persons  will  probably 
consider  this  Poem  feeble  and  uninter- 
esting^ as  they  will  do  numerous  ptro- 
ductions  that  have,  nevertheless^  estab- 
lished themselves  in  the  literature  of 
our  country.  But  it  is  owing  to  a  de- 
fect of  imagination  that  the  beauty^ 
apparent  and  delightful  to  others^ 
shines  not  upon  them.  All  those  ma- 
gical touches^  by  which  a  true  Poet  a- 
wakens  endless  trains  of  thought  in  an 
imaginative  mind,  are  not  felt  at  all  by 
persons  of  such  character.  It  is  won- 
derful what  influence  a  delicate  tune, 
or  shade,  or  tone,  may  have  over  the 
poetical  visions  of  a  poetical  reader. 
In  poetry,  as  in  painting,  gentle  linea- 
ments, and  sober  colouring,  and  chas- 
'  tened  composition,  often  i^ect  and  de- 
light the  mind  of  capable  judges  more 
than  even  the  most  empasaioned  efforts 
of  ^e  art.  But,  to  the  vulgar, — and 
even  to  minds  of  more  power  than  de^ 
licacy  or  refinement,  such  delineations 
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carry  with  them  no  charm— no  autho- 
rity. Many  persons,  in  some  things 
not  only  able  but  enlightened,  would 
look  with  untouched  souls  on  the  pic- 
tures of  Raphael, — and  turn,  unde- 
lighted,  from  the  countenance  and  the 
eyes  of  beings  more  lovely  than  hu- 
man life,— to  the  rapturous  contem- 
plation of  mere  earthly  beauty.  If  we 
do  not  greatly  err,  the  Poem  we  have 
now  been  analyzing  possesses  much  of 
the  former  character,  and  will  afibrd 
great  delight  on  every  perusal, — new 
and  ffentle  beauties  steding  and  breath- 
ing firom  it  like  fragrance  fh)m  peren- 
nial flowers. 

Indeed,  the  tradition  on  which  the  Po- 
em is  founded  must,  to  an  unimagina- 
tive mind,  appear  childish  and  insigni- 
ficant; but  to  purer  spirits,  beautifiilly 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  Poetry. 
The  creature,  with  whose  image  so 
many  moumfiil  and  sublime  associa^ 
tions  are  connected,  is  by  nature  one  of 
the  loveliest — ^wildest^-<xf  the  lower 
orders  of  creation.  All  our  ordinary 
assodations  with  it  are  poetical.  It  is 
not  the  first  time  that  a  great  Poet  has 
made  this  fair  animal  the  fHend  of  hu- 
man innocence.  During  the  happy 
days  of  the  Lady  Emily,  we  can  figure 
to  ourselves  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  her  and  her  mute  favourite  glid- 
ing together  through  the  woods  and 
groves  of  Ryktone-hall ;  and  when  ut^ 
ter  desolation  comes  over  that  Paradise, 
and  the  orphan  is  lef^  alone  on  the 
hopeless  earth,  a  more  awful  bond  of 
connexion  is  then  felt  to  subsist  be- 
tween the  forlorn  lady  and  the  inno- 
cent companion  of  her  days  of  blessed- 
ness. We  willingly  attribute  some- 
thing like  human  reason  and  human 
love  to  that  fair  creature  of  the  woods, 
— and  feel  the  deep  pathos  implied  in 
such  communion  between  a  human 
soul  in  its  sorrow  with  an  inferior  na- 
ture, that  seems  elevated  by  its  being 
made  the  object  of  tender  afiection  to 
a  being  above  itself.  A  ring,  a  lock 
of  hair,  a  picture,  a  written  word  of 
love,  would  be  cherished  with  holy 
passion,  by  a  solitary  heart  that  mourn- 
ed over  theur  former  poasessor.  To  the 
Ladv  Emily  nothing  remained  of  all 
she  had  loved  on  earth, — ^nothing  but 
the  play-mate  of  herself  and  youthful 
brotners, — the  object  which  the  dead 
had  loved  in  their  happiness, — and 
which,  with  a  holy  instinct,  forsook 
the  wild  life  to  which  it  had  returned, 
when  the  melancholy  &oe  of  its  pco* 
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tector  once  more  shone  among  the 
woods. 

Of  Emilj  herself  little  need  be  said. 
From  the  first  moment  she  is  felt  to  be 
orphaned,—- oil  her  former  happiness  is 
to  ns  like  a  dream^— oil  that  is  real 
with  her  is  sorrow.  In  one  day  she 
becomes  utterly  desolate.  But  there 
is  no  agony,  no  convulsioni  no  despair : 
profound  udness,  settled  grief,  the 
everkstiiig  calm  of  melancholy,  and 
the  perfect  stiUness  of  resignation. 
All  her  looks,  words,  movements,  are 
gentle,  feminine,  subdued.  Through- 
out all  the  Poem  an  image  of  an  ange- 
lical being  seems  to  have  lived  in  me 
Poet's  sold, — and  without  effort,  he 
gives  it  to  us  in  angelical  beautv. 

The  character  and  situation  of  Fran- 
cis, the  eldest  brother,  arefinely  conceiv- 
ed, and  coloured  in  the  same  calm  and 
serene  style  of  painting.  He  is  felt  to 
be  a  hero,  though  throushout  branded 
with  the  name  of  coward.  It  required 
some  courage  in  a  Poet  to  describe  a 
character  so  purely  passive.  There  is, 
we  think,  a  solemnitv,  and  piety,  and 
devotion,  in  the  character  that  be- 
comes truly  awftil,  linked,  as  they  are, 
throughout,  with  the  last  extremities 
of  human  suffering  and  calamity. 

But  we  must  conclude, — and  we  do 
so  with  perfect  confidence,  that  many 
who  never  have  read  this  Poem,  and 
not  a  few  who  may  have  read  extracts 
firom  it  with  foolish  and  unbecoming 
levity,  will  feel  and  acknowledge,  firom 
the  specimens  we  have  uow  given,  that 
the  ''  White  Doe  of  Rylstone"  is  a  tale 
written  with  singularly  beautiful  sim- 
plicity of  language,  and  with  a  power 
and  pathos  that  have  not  been  often  ex- 
ceU^  in  £nglish  Poetry. 

[We  cumot  allow  this  arfide  to  pass 
throu^  the  tnrea  without  regretting  that  the 
author  of  it  tuM  not  thought  poper  to  claas 
Southey  along  with  hi«  tmee  illustrious  oon- 
tempoiarief.  We  have  no  doubt  that  he 
wiU  yet  do  ample  justice  to  his  inoompoiable 
genius,  and  show  to  us  that  he  has  now  omit- 
ted that  great  name,  rather  from  the  too  ex- 
clusive spirit  of  clasrification,  than  from  any 
insensibility  (which  really  in  his  mind  we 
cannot  concdTe)  to  the  merits  of  that  truly 
original  Poet  EniToa.] 


LETTER  TO  A  POLITICIAN. 

(Written  after  the  Conclusion  of  the 
late  War. J 

[The  following  letter  was,  some  time  a^, 
addressed  to  a  political  personage  of  high 


impoitanee,  by  a  g^ikmaii  whose  ad« 
mixaUe  and  eneigetic  writings  have  ren- 
dered his  spirit,  althou^  not  his  name, 
wdl  known  to  the  publifr  The  ir>n)fdi«te 
occasion  of  its  oom^position  was  one  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to 
mention  it';  we  are  sure  it  will  be  perfectly 
understood,  and  we  hope  its  vaaaly  and  gen- 
erous  sentiments  may  be  as  agreeable  to  our 
readers  as  they  have  been  to  ourselves. 

Editoil] 

Quodoptanti  Divum  promittere  ncma 
Audeiet,  vdvenda  dies  en  attulit  ultio. 

SIK, 

Whatever  may  have  been  our  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  during  the  progress 
of  the  struggle  in  which  we  nave  so 
long  been  engaged,  I  believe  no  man 
will  now  be  msposed  to  deny  that  the 
change  which  has  recently  taken  place 
in  the  affiiirs  of  Europe,  and  particu- 
larly in  those  of  Great  Britain,  is  at 
once  the  most  astonishing — the  most 
completely  unexpected — and  the  most 
gratifying  to  the  human  mind,  that 
ever  has  occurred  in  the  annals  of  the 
world. 

Only  two  years  a^o,  our  prospects 
were  discouraging  m  the  extreme. 
That  the  contest,  in  which  we  were 
so  deeply  involved,  should  be  conduct- 
ed to  a  successful  issue,  seemed  almost 
beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility. 
Even  the  splendour  of  our  military 
atchievements,  however  honourable  to 
our  national  prowess,  was  conceived 
but  little  likely  to  lead  to  any  solid  or 
permanent  advantage ;  and  if  the  firm- 
est minded  amongst  us  believed  it  pos- 
sible that  we  might  still  continue  to 
stru^e,  for  a  few  years  longer,  under 
the  pressure  and  calamities  of  war,  it 
was  at  least  almost  universally  ad- 
mitted, that  the  effort  must  be  at- 
tended with  the  sacrifice  of  those  com- 
forts which  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  possess,  and  that  our  independence 
could  only  be  maintained  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  prosperity  and  happiness. 

To  tills  most  distressing  picture,  our 
political  divisions,  ever  pregnant  with 
asperity  and  mischief,  materially  tend- 
ed to  give  colour  and  effect.  By  those 
who,  from  their  superior  information, 
had  been  supposed  capable  of  deciding 
upon  the  fate  of  empires,  we  were  uni- 
formly addressed  in  language  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  consolation.  '  Even 
the  humble  hope,  that,  by  the  imme- 
diate interposition  of  Providence,  it 
might  be  possible  for  us  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  a  crisis  so  replete  with  ter- 
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ror  and  despair,  was  treated  with  con- 
tempt and  derision  as  the  offspring  of 
the  most  impenetrable  stupidity ;  and 
instead  of  lending  their  powerful  ener- 
gies to  reyive  our  droopmg  spirits,  and 
to  support  us  in  the  hour  of  trial,  those 
very  talents  amongst  us,  which  may 
justly  be  deemed  our  national  boast, 
were  deliberately  and  systematicaDy 
devoted  to  damp  and  paralyze  our  exer- 
tions, and  to  represent  the  fortunes  of 
their  country  as  irredeemably  ruined 
and  undone. 

In  defiance  of  these  gloomy  fore- 
bodings, during  the  space  of  a  few  short 
months  the  whole  scene  has  been  com- 
pletely  reversed.  The  contest  has  been 
conducted  to  an  issue  not  merely  hon- 
ourable but  glorious.  By  the  same 
succession  of  victories  all  our  appre- 
hensions have  been  dissipated, — arbi- 
trary power  has  been  overthrown, — le- 
gitimate rights  established, — and  pub- 
fie  liberty  secured; — ^and  while  we  free- 
ly indulge  our  exultation  in  a  series  of 
military  triumphs,  perhaps  unrivalled 
in  the  annals  of  war,  we  nave  to  con- 
template, with  feelings  of  enthusiatic 
admiration,  the  very  first  instance  in 
the  universe,  in  which  conquest  has 
carried  peace  and  freedom  to  the  van- 
quished, and  has  been  employed  to 
consolidate,  upon  a  firm  and  durable 
foundation,  the  concord,  independence, 
and  prosperity  of  man. 

If  this  bright  and  exhilarating  pros- 
pect wanted  any  thing  to  render  it 
complete,  we  might  find  it  in  the  con- 
scious superiority  of  having  afibrded, 
during  the  ruin  and  dissolution  of  so- 
ciety in  other  countries,  a  ready  and 
secure  asylum  to  misfortune  in  every 
rank  and  condition  of  life, — ^in  the 
noble  and  generous  triumph  of  repay- 
ing ages  of  the  bitterest  nostility,  by 
re-conducting  in  splendour  to  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  the  repre- 
sentative of  that  very  family,  and  the 
prince  of  that  great  and  rival  nation, 
with  which  we  have  been  so  long  and 
so  cruelly  at  war,— in  being  hailed  by 
the  acclamations  of  every  comer  of 
Europe  as  the  source  from  whidi  its 
deliverance  has  flowed, — and,  above 
all,  in  the  consoling  reflection,  that 
the  events  by  which  that  deliverance 
has  been  effected,  have  been  received 
but  with  one  mind  amongst  ourselves, 
and  have  effectually  suspended,  for  the 
moment,  all  our  political  divisions. 

A  lot  so  auspiciously  distinguished 
by  every  circumitance  that  can  con« 
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tribute  either  to  the  elevation  of  n»« 
tional  honour,  or  to  the  improvement 
of  domestic  prosperity,  no  people, 
whether  ancient  or  modem,  baa  ni- 
therto  been  permitted  to  ei\joy. 

Anticipating,  Sir,  as  I  do  most 
sincerely,  the  numerous  and  umpeak- 
able  advantages  which  we  are  ukdy 
to  derive  from  this  fortunate  con* 
juncture,  it  would  be  tod  mudi, 
however,  to  expect  that  otur  opinions 
upon  any  subject  should  long  con- 
tinue the  same.  A  lasting  series  of 
unanimity,  seems  as  foreign  to  the  na- 
ture of  our  constitution,  as  it  is  re- 
pugnant to  our  national  character;  and 
while  our  diflferences  do  not  exceed  the 
limits  of  &ir  and  honourable  conten- 
tion, perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  very  ar- 
dently desired.  But  I  cannot  help 
thinlang,  that  it  might  be  attended 
with  no  small  share  of  public  utili^, 
b^  at  least  allaying,  in  some  degree,  the 
bitterness  of  our  future  dissensions, 
were  we  to  embrace  the  favourable 
opportunity,  while  we  are  equally  in 
good  humour  with  each  outer  and 
with  ourselves,  of  reviewing  oooUlr  the 

S rounds  upon  which  our  past  divisions 
ave  proceeded,  and  of  considering 
whether  there  has  existed,  in  reality, 
any  thing  like  a  solid  foundation  rar 
that  boundless  asperity  and  violence 
which  all  of  us,  without  exception, 
have  been  too  apt  to  introduce  into 
our  discussions  upon  a  contest,  during 
which,  while  we  have  been  almost 
equally  and  palpably  mistaken  in  the 
consequences  of  every  measure  which 
either  of  us  have  conceived  ourselves 
most  deeply  interested  to  support,  it 
is  plain,  fit>m  our  unanimity  on  the 
issue,  that  our  objects  were  precisely 
the  same. 

That  as  Englishmen,  we  should 
wholly  relinauiim  the  privilege  of  re- 
viling and  anusing  eacji  other,  would 
be  a  sacrifice  rather  too  cmel  to  exact. 
But  the  present  is  unouestionably  the 
era  of  occurrences  hitherto  unex- 
ampled; and  when  the  Cossacks  of  the 
Don  and  the  Volga  have  become  the 
harbingers  of  freedom  and  dviliaatiop 
to  France,  we  may  be  permitted  per- 
haps to  indulge  a  hope,  tha^  by  a  re- 
volution at  least  equally  miraculous, 
some  portion  of  forbearance  and  mo- 
deration may  be  introduced  into  the 
political  animosities  of  Great  Britain. 
If  we  look  back,  Bir,  to  th^  com- 
mencement of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion^ from  which  all  our  disaenatons 
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hare  jyirooeeded,  we  fihaD  find  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  people  of  Britain 
were  almost  completely  at  one.  Every 
Briton,  whatever  might  be  his  politic 
c^  connexions^  undoubtedly  hailed 
with  eagerness  the  first  dawnings  of 
liberty  in  France.  Setting  aside  our 
natural  inclination  to  communicate  to 
others  the  blessing  which  we  ourselves 
possessed^  the  national  interest  was 
conceived  to  be  materially  connected 
with  the  progress  of  French  freedom. 
It  had  long  been  universally  admitted^ 
that  the  wars  which,  for  a  succession 
of  centuries,  had  continued  to  desolate 
Europe,  almost  exclusively  owed  their 
origin  to  the  restless  aggressions  of 
France.  This  disposition  (whether 
j'usUy  or  not  I  shall  not  presume  to 
determine)  had  been  imputed  without 
'restriction  to  the  despotic  nature  of 
her  government ;  and  as  it  was  con- 
ceiv^  that,  by  a  change  in  her  consti- 
tution, every  hostile  tendency  would 
be  corrected,  and  perhaos  entirely 
done  away,  we  naturally  looked  for- 
ward^ with  pleasing;  expectations,  to 
an  improvement  whidi  was  to  secure 
€b  us  the  enjoyment  of  lasting  peace 
and  prosperity.  In  the  earlier  stages 
of  tne  revolution  too,  however  much 
we  might  differ  upon  particular  oc- 
currences, still  our  sentiments  in  gen- 
eral remained  pretty  near  the  saipe. 
Men  of  all  political  descriptions  felt  a 
warm  and  equal  interest  that  freedom 
should  triumph  in  the  end,  and  la- 
mented the  horrors  and  atrocities  bv 
which  its  first  efforts  had  been  stainea, 
as  at  once  degrading  to  human  nature 
and  destructive  of  all  rational  liberty. 

The  first  event  of  importance,  upon 
which  we  became  seriously  dividea  in 
opinion,  was  the  expedition  of  the 
Duke  of  Brunswick  towards  Paris  in 
the  year  1799.  Upon  that  measure, 
undoubtedly,  sentiments  of  a  veiy  op- 
posite description  were  entertamea; 
and  as  I  consider  it  as  principally  the 
source  from  wh^h  our  subsequent  ani- 
mosities have  proceeded,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  review  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  difiercd,  and  the  con- 
sequences to  which  each  of  us  expect- 
ed, that  its  success  or  discomfiture 
would  give  rise. 

By  one  party  in  Great  Britain,  and 
that  certainly  not  the  least  consider- 
able, it  was  asserted,  tiiat  the  inter- 
ference of  the  German  armies  had  be- 
come necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  social  order  in  every  sur^ 
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itmnding  nation,-»diaC  if  die  olj^eC 
of  the  expedition  should  fail,  a  demo« 
cratical  government,  with  all  its  most 
odious  concomitants,  would  undoubt- 
edly be  established  in  France, — that 
the  example,  once  afibrded,  would  be 
readily  fcolowed  by  other  countries,— 
that  England,  ttom  the  firee  nature  of 
her  constitution,  would  be  amongst 
the  first  to  adopt  the  experiment, — 
and  that  republican  anarcny  and  con- 
cision, attended  by  all  these  atrod* 
ties  which  we  had  already  contem- 
plated with  so  much  horror,  woidd 
speedilv  prevail  over  that  moderate  and 
rational  freedom  which  we  had  so  long 
been  accustomed  to  ei\joy. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  maintain- 
ed with  equal  zeal  by  the  opposite 
party,  that  the  success  of  the  Duke  of 
Brunswick  would  be  attended  with  the 
complete  extinction  of  civil  liberty  in 
every  comer  of  Europe,— that  a  com- 
bination would  thenecforth  be  formed 
amongst  the  sovereigns  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, to  repress,  bv  military  violence, 
in  every  country  whatever,  any  asser- 
tion of  the  rights  of  man,— that  this 
scheme  of  universal  despotism  would 
be  greedfly  acceded  to  by  ministers  in 
our  own  island, — and  that,  if  the  Ger- 
man armies  should  reach  Paris,  and 
liberty  be  dragooned  out  of  France,  a 
despotic  government,  with  all  its  at-^ 
tendant  mischief^,  would  inevitably  lie 
introduced  into  Great  Britain. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  conse- 
ouences  of  a  more  oppodte  tendency 
deduced  from  the  same  measure ;  feW 
opinions  have  been  supported  with 

rter  violence  than  was  exhibited  by 
partisans  of  both ;  and  none,  at 
least  in  my  apprehension,  have  ever 
been  maintained  by  reasonings  more 
completely  groundless  and  absurd. 

If  there  in  reality  existed  any  idea 
of  attempting  the  establishment  of  a 
republic  in  Great  Britain,  no  circum- 
stance most  unquestionably  could  be 
leas  calculated  to  give  aid  to  such  a 
project,  than  the  conviction  that  a  si- 
milar mode  of  government  had  actual- 
ly been  adopt«!  by  France.  Of  ail 
the  striking  features  of  our  national 
character,  by  none  are  we  more  oon- 
6picuou.sly  distinguished,  than  by  our 
sullen  and  obstinate  perseverance  in 
refusing  to  embrace  improvements  that 
arc  held  out  to  us  by  foreign  nations, 
and  particularly  by  that  very  people 
whose  sentiments  upon  almost  evc^ 
subject,  but  more  especially  on  the 
3C 
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prmctples  of  dvil  gOTernment,  we  had 
unijfbnnly  been  accustomed  to  treat 
with  oonteiDpt. 

Howefer  much  superficial  observers 
might  conceive  ti^t  this  national  pre- 
juoice  had  been  removed  by  the  newlv 
adoptedprindples,  for  whicn  the  Frencn 
had  rendered  tnemselves  so  remarkable^ 
or  however  stronglv  the  proceedings 
of  a  few  giddy  hot-neaded  individuus 
in  this  country  might  appear  to  coun- 
tenance such  an  idea,  no  supposition, 
in  redity,  could  possibly  be  more  un- 
true. 

Approving  of  liberty  in  the  general, 
the  great  Ixmy  of  the  people  of  Britain 
had,  fhrni  its  first  appearance  in  France, 
evinced  no  very  extraordinary  respect 
fcNT'the  hands  in  which  it  was  placed, 
and  viewed  the  use  wliich  its  assertors 
seemed  disposed  to  make  of  it,  with 
something  of  the  same  feeling  with 
which  they  would  have  contemplated 
the  proceedings  of  unskilful  practi- 
tioners, in  the  distribution  of  a  power- 
ful, though  dangerous  medicine,  of 
which  they  were  only  acquainted  with 
the  ^cacy,  but  utterly  and  complete- 
ly ignorant  of  the  pn^rtions  in  which 
it  should  be  administered,  or  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  ought  to  be  apnUed. 

The  unequalled  follies  and  absurdi- 
ties, which  marked  the  national  pro- 
ceedings at  this  period;  the  childish 
petulance,  extravagance,  and  self-con- 
ceit, by  which  the  newly  converted 
apostles  of  liberty  in  France  became  so 
g^uringly  and  ridiGulously  distinsuiab* 
ed ;  the  little  respect  with  whi<£  they 
affected  to  treat  our  institutions,  and 
their  arrogance  in  presuming  to  in- 
struct us  in  tlie  acquisition  of  a  bene- 
fit which  we  had  long  been  accustom- 
ed to  consider  as  almost  solely  and  ex- 
clusively our  own ;  all  these  circum- 
stances taken  together,  and  added  to 
the  spirit  of  coutradiction  so  inherent 
in  our  national  character,  rendered  it 
of  all  things  on  earth  the  most  impro- 
bable, that  any  considerable  body  a- 
mongst  us  womd  consent  to  embrace  a 
constitution  that  had  recently  been 
adopted  by  them,  even  if  it  nad,  in 
reality,  contained  all  the  benefits  which 
their  wild  harangues  had  imputed  to 
it,  and  remained  unsullied  by  those 
horrid  enormities  by  which  its  com- 
mencement had  been  so  signally  dis- 
graced. On  the  contrary,  had  we  then 
been  in  a  hmnour  to  reason  oooUv  up- 
on the  subject,  few  propositions,  in  my 
apprehension,  ooula  have  been  more 
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completely  dear  and  evident,  than  that 
in  proportion  as  republican  prindples 
obtained  an  ascendancy  in  France,  uiey 
would  lose  their  popularity  in  Great 
Britain.    Of  the  fiict  itself  we  can 

rk  with  certainty.  The  army  of 
Duke  of  Brunswick  was  complete- 
ly discomfited ;  the  regal  government 
overthrown,  and  a  democratical  con- 
stitution, in  all  its  wildest  excesses,  es- 
tablished in  France;  but  instead  of 
betraying  the  slightest  indination  to 
follow  such  an  example,  the  people  of 
Britain,  with  exceptions  too  trivial  to 
be  insisted  on,  threw  the  whole  weight 
of  pubhc  opinion  directly  into  the  op- 
posite scale.  Monarchy  was  idolized 
with  a  degree  of  demotion  almost  un- 
known at  any  former  period ;  republi- 
can prindples,  and  every  thing  that 
could  have  a  tendency  to  produce  them, 
were  treated  with  as  much  contempt 
and  aversion,  to  say  the  least,  as  they 
could  possibly  deserve ;  and  the  very 
same  Individuals  who,  but  a  few  years 
before,  had  exerted  their  utmost  in- 
fluence to  procure  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  that  the  power  of  the 
Crown  had  increased  ana  was  increas- 
ing, and  ought  to  be  diminished,  were 
the  first,  not  only  cheerfully  to  sub- 
mit to,  but  literally  to  cant  and  solicit 
those  very  measures  for  strengthening 
the  arm  of  the  executive  power,  which^ 
had  they  been  but  barely  hinted  at  at 
any  other  time,  would  nave  exdted 
universal  indignation,  and  if  rashly 
and  unjudidously  persisted  in  by  any 
minister  that  ever  existed,  wouid  in- 
evitably have  involved  the  nation  in  all 
the  horrors  of  a  dvil  war. 

Such,  sir,  was  the  almost  immediate 
effect  of  that  very  defeat  which  men  of 
the  first  abilities,  information,  and  ex- 
perience on  one  side,  had  deddedly 
convinced  themselves  and  their  follow- 
ers, was  to  be  attended  with  at  least 
an  attempt  to  establish  a  republican 
government  in  Great  Britain.  I  cer- 
tainly am  most  completely  mistaken, 
if  the  apprehensions  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment entertained  by  the  opposite 
party,  from  the  supposed  success  of 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  were  not  equal- 
ly chimerical  and  absurd. 

I^et  us  suppose  for  a  moment  (and 
the  suppodtion  will  not  now  be  deem- 
ed quite  inadmissable,)  that  the  re- 
publican armies  bad  b^n  overthrown ; 
that  the  German  Princes  had  actually 
reached  Paris ;  and  that,  far  from  imi- 
tating the  generous  moderation  of  the 
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present  day^  they  had  proceeded  pre- 
daely  in  the  sjuiit  whicn  the  enemies 
of  the  expedition  in  this  oonntry  had 
imputed  to  4hem ;  that  die  advocates 
Ihr  liberty  of  sll  descriptions  had  been 
brouffht  to  the  scafibld ;  popular  as- 
semmies  dispersed  by  the  point  of  the 
bayonet ;  and  a  despotic  government 
established  under  the  legitimate  mo- 
narchy as  sttfn  and  unrelenting,  if  you 
will,  as  that  of  which  we  have  recent- 
ly fek  ^  much  pleasure  in  witnessixig 
the  destruction.  Will  any  man  at  all 
acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the 
|)eople  of  England,  venture  to  assert 
that  this  would  have  had  any  influence 
whatever  in  diminishing  the  liberty  of 
Britain  ?  It  woidd  have  produced,  in 
all  probability,  an  effect  diametrically 
the  reverse,  sod  that  ii)  no  very  mo- 
derate d^;ree. 

The  consequences  of  a  conclusion  of 
this  sort  are  so  perfectly  plain  and  ob- 
vious, that  we  may  venture  to  trace 
them  with  almost  as  much  certainty, 
as  if  thev  had  in  recJity  occurred. 

The  leaders  of  our  opposition  in 
parliament,  of  whatever  men  they  had 
consisted,  would  naturally  have  exert- 
ed their  best  abilities  to  convince  the 
nation,  that  a  regular  combination  had 
been  formed  by  the  sovereigns  on  the 
Continent  for  Uie  entire  suppression  of 
civil  liberty;  that  our  ministers  had 
become  parties  to  the  agreement ;  that 
the  slightest  attempts  to  restrain  the 
encroachments  of  the  Crown  would 
hencefiNTth  be  repres8e4  by  military 
violence ;  that  if  our  own  armies  were 
insufficient  to  accomplish  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  people,  the  German  Pnnces 
were  at  all  times  ready  to  fiimish  a 
body  of  troops  to  assist  in  completing 
a  purpose  so  congenial  to  their  dispo- 
sitions; and  that  unless  the  present 
ministers  were  immediately  removed^ 
and  the  speakers  and  their  friends  put 
into  their  places,  the  very  same  scenes 
which  had  recently  occurred  at  VvnB 
would  speedily  be  repeated  in  London. 
This  doctrine,  enforced  with  great  elo- 

2uence  and  abiKty,  woidd  very  soon 
ave  found  proselytes,  and  by  fre- 
quently arguing  and  insisting  on  it,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  the  persons 
who  were  the  first  to  broach  it,  might 
at  length  have  come  to  bdieve  in  it 
themselves.  The  bare  suspicion  that 
a  design  of  this  sort  was  in  agitation, 
once  fiirly  insinuated  into  the  jealous 
tempers  of  Englishmen,  some  occur- 
ence; mott  probably  in  its  paturf 


wholly  unimportant,    would    readily 
have  Deen  distorted  into  a  proof  that 
the  execution  of  it  was  already  begun. 
If  a  riotous  young  officer  of  the  guards, 
for  instance,  in  the  course  of  a  noctur- 
nal ramble,  had  thought  proper  to  kick 
one  of  the  constables  for  Middlesex, 
the  whole  nation  would  have  been  in 
a  blaze.     The  livery,  the    common 
council,  the  electors  of  Middlesex  and 
Westminster,  the  borough  of  South- 
wark,  with  other  equally  zealous  and 
enlightened  bodies,  would,  immediate- 
ly have  sounded  the  alarm.    Steady 
patriots  of  all  descriptions  would  have 
repaired  with  alacrity  to  their  posts. 
Pamphlets,  describing  in  pathetic  lan- 
guage the  horrors  of  our  situation, 
would  have  been  produced  without 
number.    Mr  Cobbet  would  have  con- 
vinced hia  readers  with  his  usual  abi- 
lity, and  by  arguments  completely  ir- 
refi^igable,  that  we  were  already  be- 
come a  province  of  Germany.    The 
Whig  Glub  would  have  summoned  an 
extraordinary  meeting,  and  instead  of 
confining  themselves  to  the  majesty  of 
thepeoj)le,  or  to  the  cause  Jbr  which 
Hampden  bled  in  the  field  and  Sydney 
on  the  scaffbldf  would  have  bddly  come 
forward  with  the  mem/ory  of  the  man 
in  the  mask,  or  the  health  of  the  man 
who  would  do  it  without  one.    In  pro- 
portion as  the  danger  continued  wnol- 
ly  invisible,  our  apprehensions  of  its 
magnitude  would  have  increased.    Pe- 
titions, addresses,  remonstrances,  the 
whole  formidable  artillery  oi  British 
spleen  and  discontent  would  have  been 
levelled  frt>m  all  quarters  at  the  throne ; 
meetings  and  associations  formed  in 
every  part  of  the  island,  for  the  de^ 
fence  and  preservation  of  liberty ;  the 
turbulent  and  discontented  would  have 
done  their  best  to  propagate  the  delu- 
sion; peaceable  and  moderate  men, 
not  being  able  dearly  to  determine 
the  extent  of  the  danger,  would  have 
deemed  it  safest,  however,  to  throw 
their  weight  into  the  scale  of  those 
who  professed  to  protect  the  oonstitu- 
tidn,  and  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
same  panic^terrors  which  prevailed  but 
a  few  years  ago  for  the  introduction  of 
jacobin   principles,   supported   by  a 
French  army,  would  have  been  trans-  ' 
fierred  to  the  introduction  of  a  German 
army  to  support  the  oppressions  of  the 
crown. 

It  would  have  been  useless  in  a  state 
of  this  sort  to  hint  at  the  absurdity  of 
such  apprehensions^  and  Xq  tell  t)i$ 
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people  thai  the  Gennan  princes^  what- 
ever might  he  the  nature  of  their  own 
gOYernmentSy  had  in  reality  no  indi- 
nation  to  intermeddle  with  ours.  The 
yerv  oontrary^  no  matter  however  im- 
probablej  would  have  been  pronounced 
to  be  undeniably  true.  Royalty  would 
liave  been  treated  with  indignity  and 
insult;  ministers  threatened  with  im- 
peachment ;  if  a  proposal  for  a  Cale- 
donian canal  had  unfortunately  receiv- 
ed the  concurrence  of  government,  it 
would  inevitably  have  been  represent- 
ed aa  a  project  to  fedlitate  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  armies ;  and  many  a 
jQourishing  and  well-disposed  citizen^ 
who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  found  his 
dumbers  interrupted^  and  even  his  ap- 
petite for  turtle  most  cruelly  blunted 
and  diminished  by  the  terrors  of  a  ja- 
oobin  conspiracy,  would  have  been  ef- 
fectually convinced  himself,  and  would 
have  succeeded  in  convincing  his  bre- 
thren of  the  dub,  that  the  next  dec- 
lion  for  Westminster  was  to  be  dedd- 
fd  by  the  dragoons  of  Saxe  Cobouig> 
and  the  hussars  of  Ksterhazy.^ 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  misoon- 
eeptions  to  which  an  alarm  of  this  na- 
ture would  have  given  rise.  That  it 
would  have  ended  in  the  establish- 
ment of  a  republic,  I  certainly  do  not 
bdieve.  In  the  midst  of  our  greatest 
absurdities;  we  have,  at  bottom,  ra- 
ther too  mudi  good  sense  to  be  com- 
pletely dduded  out  of  our  constitu- 
tion ;  and  the  deception,  like  others 
whidi  we  have  witnessed,  would  no 
doubt  have  subsided  by  d^ees.  But 
It  is  morally  certain  that,  while  it 
lasted,  it  would  have  communicated 
a  direction  purdy  republican  to  the 
whole  cnirent  of  national  opinion ; 
and  I  believe  no  man  will  venture  to 
assert,  ti^t  it  could  possibly  have 
tended,  in  anv  shape,  to  strengthen 
the  power  of  tne  crown. 

If  these  reasonings  then,  sir,  have 
any  solidity,  .it  follows,  that  the  party 
in  Great  Britain,  desirous  of  guarding 
against  the  dangers  of  a  r^ublic,  and 
of  lending  additional  weight  to  the 
royal  authority,  ought  to  have  wished 
it3ft  the  discomfiture  of  Uie  army  of  the 
Buke  of  Brunswick,  as  the  event  of 
all  others  the  most  favourable  to  their 
cause.  If  there  existed  another  party 
desirous  of  establishing  a  republic,  or 
of  giving  additional  strength  to  the 

*  Awtrian  corps  oddbxated  ID  the  bqfin- 
amgoftbewaz; 
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repttUican  part  of  our  constitution,  it 
was  equally  their  interest  to  have  fii- 
voured  the  complete  success  of  the 
expedition,  as  the  only  means  through 
which  their  own  project  could  hiava 
received  an  effectual  support.  But  on 
this  occasion,  with  our  usual  predpl- 
tancy,  we  most  ridiculoudy  changed 
sides,  prayed  for  the  accomplishment 
of  those  very  measures  which  would 
unquestionably  have  strengthened  our 
opponents,  and  reviled,  abused,  and 
insulted  each  other,  for  giving  the 
preference  to  other  schemes,  which,  if 
successful,  would  most  materially  have 
tended  to  forward  the  verypurposea 
we  oursdves  had  in  view. 

Can  there  exist  in  nature  a  more 
dear  and  convincing  evidence  of  the 
boundless  folly  and  absurdity  of  at- 
taching any  thing  like  serious  impor- 
tance to  those  casual  differences  of  opi- 
nion, which  are  engendered  during  the 
forvour  of  political  bickerings  and  di- 
visions, or  of  extending  beyond  the 
feelings  of  the  moment,  or  the  fiigi- 
tive  occurrences  of  the  day,  the  heart- 
burnings, animosities,  and  jealousies, 
to  whidi  they  give  rise.  Our  erroneous 
mode  of  reasoning  upon  the  conse- 
quences to  be  apprehended  from  the 
expedition  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick, 
seems  unaccountably  to  have  steadily 
adhered  to  us  during  the  whole  pro- 
gress of  this  eventful  war.  In  no  one 
opinion  of  importance,  connected  with 
the  issue  of  the  contest,  have  dther  of 
us  been  completdy  in  the  right.  Those 
amongst  us  who,  from  their  undoubt- 
ed and  acknowledged  talents,  might 
naturally  have  beCTi  conceived  to  be 
the  most  likely  to  for^  just  and  accu- 
rate conclusions,  haVe  only  exerted 
their  abilities  to  prove  that  they  were, 
by  a  few  degrees,  more  ignorant  than 
the  rest;  nor  can  we  possibly  have 
the  sl^htest  ground  to  arrogate  to 
oursdves  any  superiority  over  eadi 
other  in  political  penetration,  where 
so  slender  a  proportion  of  that  quality 
has  in  effect  been  displayed  bv  alL  LT 
a  member,  for  instance,  of  dther  party 
had,  but  a  few  years  ago,  been  sdacd 
with  the  spirit  of  prophesy,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  tell  us,  that  an  English  ge- 
neral, of  whose  talents  some  of  us  had. 
formed  no  very  elevated  opinion,  at 
the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  comb- 
ed, in  one  part^  of  British  soldiers, 
whom,  by  an  uncommon  effort  of  in- 
^nuity,  we  had  discovered  to  be  pnre- 
iy  amphibious  auimalsi  unfitted  by 
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their  maritime  habits  for  any  active 
exertions  on  shore,  and  in  the  other, 
of  the  oppressed,  dispirited,  and  effe- 
minate peasantry  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
^,  whom,  with  equaffeliclty,  we  had 
characterized  as  decidedly  incapable 
either  of  acauiring  the  discipline,  or  of 
displaying  tne  courage  necessary  for 
war,  outmanoeuvre,  one  after  another, 
all  those  redoubted  captains,  and  de- 
feat those  formidable  lemons,  that  had 
ao  long  proved  the  terror  of  £urope, 
^hat  he  would  drive  them  from  the 
strongest  positions,  capture  their  artil- 
lery, pursue  them  mto  their  own 
country,  and  seize  upon  some  of  the 
richest  provinces  of  France, — that  the 
Grermans,  whom,  in  the  same  style  of 
profound  penetration,  we  had  pro- 
pounced  to  be  irrecoverablv  sunk  into 
the  most  hopeless  and  unfeeling  apa- 
^y,  would  on  a  sudden  rally  round 
their  princes  with  all  the  feudal  en- 
thusiasm of  the  12th  century,  and  that 
these  princes  would  lead  them  to  vic- 
tory widi  a  skill  worthy  the  great 
Frederick,  and  in  a  spirit  of  heroic  ar- 
dour of  which  the  Swedish  Charles 
need  not  have  been  ashamed, — that 
the  Emperor  of  the  Moscovites,  after 
rivalling  the  gallantry  of  Richard  Cceur 
de  Lion  in  the  field,  would  enter  Paris 
at  the  h^id  of  the  wild  tribes  of  his 
country  with  the  naternal  feelings  of 
Henry  IV. — that  ne  would  convoke 
fhe  senate,  desire  them  to  form  a  free 
constitution,  and  tell  them  that  he 
would  employ  the  Cossacks  from  the 
Don  and  the  Volga,  to  give  effect  and 
support,— that  the  great  Emperor  Na- 
poleon, who  had  been  repeatedly  prov- 
ed to  be  invincible,  would  be  conduct- 
ed to  a  place  of  confinement,  like  a 
wild  beast  in  a  cage,  by  British  and 
German  officers, — that  he  would  seek 
protection  under  the  uniform  of  Aus- 
tria, express  a  wish  to  become  a  sub- 
ject of  England,  be  compelled  to 
mount  the  white  cockade,  and  to  join 
in  the  acclamations  of  the  populace  for 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIII. ; — ^if 
any  gentleman,  I  say,  sir,  had  been 
pleased  to  favour  us  with  a  few  pre- 
dictions of  this  sort,  his  friends,  in 
the  midst  of  their  amazement,  would 
probably  have  been  too  prudent  to 
hazard  a  reply,  but  they  would  have 
inevitably  taken  private  measures  for 
ascertaimng  in  what  situation  his  pro- 
perty was  placed,  that  they  might  be 
enabled  to  adopt  the  necessary  precau- 
tions for  securmg  the  possession  of  it 
to  his  &mily. 


When  we  look  back  then,  sir,  upon 
this  strange  tissue  of  errors,  miscon- 
ceptions, prejudices,  delusions,  and 
absurdities,  in  which,  during  the  whole 
continuance  of  this  unexampled  con- 
test, all  of  us  have  been  so  deeply  in- 
volved; when  we  reflect  upon  the 
un^aceful  arrogance,  presumption, 
and  self-suffidencv,  with  which  we 
have  frequently  decided  upon  topics 
which  many  of  us,  both  from  the  na^ 
ture  of  our  education  and  f\com  the 
habits  of  our  private  lives,  were  com- 
pletely unfittal  to  understand,— upon 
the  disgusting  abuse  and  scurrihty, 
and  the  bitter  sarcasm  and  divisioi^ 
with  which  we  have  uniformly  treated 
each  others  opinions,  while  we  had  ia^ 
reality  but  one  object  in  view,  and 
when  the  only  proper  question  be- 
tween us,  with  respect  to  the  means  of 
its  attainment,  seems  to  have  been 
which  of  us  was  the  most  profi)undly 
ignorant  of  the  sul^ect,  or  the  most 
glaringly  and  ridiculously  in  the  wrong; 
but  above  all,  on  the  singular  and  un- 
equalled felicity  by  which  we  have  at 
length  arrived  at  the  point  of  our  mu- 
tual destination  by  paths  of  which 
neither  of  us  had  even  suspected  the 
existence,— can  we  possibly  hesitate  for 
one  moment  in  consigning  to  perpe- 
tual oblivion  these  poUtical  asperities, 
unfounded  prepossessions,  and  useless 
unmeaning  illiberal  jealousies  and  a- 
aversions  by  which  our  private  society 
has  been  so  long  embittered  and  divid- 
ed, and  whicli,  in  effect^  are  no  more 
worthy  of  being  remembered  than  the 
blunders  of  a  drunken  squabble,  where, 
after  tlie  parties  have  kicked,  cuffed^ 
and  abused  each  other,  till  their 
strength  and  spirits  are  exhausted,  it 
generally  appears  that  there  was  either 
no  cause  for  the  quarrel,  or  diat  Uje 
combatants  were  on  the  same  side. 

If  we  have  in  reality  the  firmness 
steadily  to  adopt  this  resolution,  ta 
convert  to  its  true  purpose  the  me- 
morable lesson  we  have  received,  and 
to  introduce,  into  our  future  differ- 
ences of  political  opinion,  something 
of  that  decency,  forbearance,  and 
gentlemanlike  urbanity  of  argument! 
which  the  superior  information  and 
civilized  manners  of  the  present  day 
are  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  inspire,  per- 
haps even  the  blood  and  treasure 
which  has  been  lavished  during  thif 
stern  scene  of  slaughter  and  desolation 
may  not  hereafter  be  considered  as  al- 
together unprofitably  thrown  away. 

H*. 
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MB  EDITOR^ 

In  your  Magazine  for  January^  a  pop- 
per appeared^  which>  under  the  plausi- 
ple  preteiLt  of  defending  the  detui  from 
the  voice  of  calumny,  turned  out  to 
be  a  most  virulent  attack  upon  two 
.eminent  lioing  individuals,  who,  in 
their  respective  departments,  have 
)>een  the  zealous  and  devoted  advo- 
cates of  liberal  and  enlightened  Chris- 
tian principle.  The  writer  of  this  has 
not  passed  unnoticed  in  a  subsequent 
Number  of  your  wor^ ;  bijit  though  he 
has  been  refuted  in  a  manner  indica- 
tive both  of  acuteness  and  Christian 
forbearance,  yet  a  few  additional  ob- 
servations may  not  be  superfluous, 
when  it  is  considered,  that  the  subject 
is  of  the  most  interesting  nature,  in- 
volving topics  of  no  less  magnitude 
than  mose  of  the  Divine  administra- 
tion and  the  ultimate  happiness  of 
man. 

If  there  are  "  monopolizing  reli- 
jgionists,"  as  Euthus  insinuates,  "  who 
consider  all  their  fellow-men  as  th^ 
dust,  and  themselves  as  the  salt,  of 
the  earth,"  it  is  the  more  to  be  la- 
mented. Whatever  be  their  faults, 
however,  they  originate  not  in  their 
adherence  to  evangelical  religion,  but 
in  the  imperfections  of  their  own  cha- 
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Christian  world.  It  is  trae,  that  w» 
have  had  our  Mrs  Buchan  in  Scotland, 
and  Joanna  Southcpte  in  England, 
who  could  work  upon  the  hopes  and 
the  fears  of  the  credulous,  but  sndi 
deplorable  deceit  and  delusion  very 
rarely  occur.  Enthusiasm,  of  a  bold 
and  magnanimous  kind,  requires,  iQ 
general,  so  many  sacrifices,  and  is 
so  repulsive  to  the  native  selfishness 
of  the  human  character,  that  where 
Christianity  is  concerned  it  is  indeed 
a  rare  virtue.  It  seems  somewhat  re- 
markable, by-the-bye,  that  enthusiasm 
is  esteemed  a  noble  quality  in  every 
department  of  inquiry,  except  where 
we  might  be  most  prepared  to  expect 
it.  Who  does  not  love  and  admire 
the  enthusiastic  love  of  military  glory, 
of  professional  eminence,  of  pmloso- 
phical  investigation,  of  poetic  genius  ? 
How  strange,  that  the  laws  wmch  ap* 
pear  to  the  world  so  admirably  adapt- 
ed to  regulate  our  intellectual  consti- 
tutions, and  to  concentrate  every  la- 
tent eher^,  should  be  viewed  a^ 
phrenetical  impulses  whenever  a  man's 
nobler  destiny  begins  to  occupy  his 
reflections,  and  excite  Uie  sublimest 
emotions  of  his  heart!  One  would 
imadne  that,  if  there  be  any  thing 
noble  and  elevating  in  entl^usiasm,  it 
is  when  a  num  "  is  led  to  expatiate  in 
thought  over  the  track  of  etemityl 


racters.  That  such  characters  as  Euthus  and  the  magnitude  of  those  great  and 
alludes  to  exi^t,  is  undeniable ;  but 
this  no  more  invalidates  the  moralis- 
ing and  exalting  influence  of  the  prin- 
ciples they  professedly  recognise,  thaii 
the  existence  of  ignorant  or  mimudcd 
poUticfd  fimatics  can  disprove  the  be- 
neficial effects  of  the  great  and  impor- 
tant principles  on  which  the  liberty  of 
the  subject,  and  the  safety  of  the  mo- 
narch, depend.  Euthus  would  have 
been  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  your 
readers,  had  the  object  of  his  remarks 
been  to  point  out  the  inconsistency 
of  men's  professions  with  their  con- 
duct, and  to  reprobate,  with  appro- 
priate feeling,  the  selected  objects  of 
nis  censure.  He  might  have  taken  an 
excursive  range  over  the  whole  aggre- 
gate of  Christian  society,  and  deli- 
neated all  their  fiiults,  and  affection- 
ately advised  them  to  ameliorate  their 
habits.  He  need  not  thus  have  con- 
fined his  observations  to  raving  enthu- 
siasts. If  we  may  judge  from  appear- 
ances, there  are  not,  at  present,  very 
formidable  symptoms  of  the  general 
prevalence  of  this  distemper  in  the 


universal  interests  which  lie  withia 
the  comjiass  of  religion." 

But  leaving  general  observation,  le% 
us  examine  the  remarks  of  Euthus  on 
Mr  Wilbertbrce.  The  crime,  it  seems^ 
with  which  Mr  Wilberfcnroe  is  charge- 
able is,  that  of  "  assaulting  the  gwd 
name  of  Pr  Robertson  with  male^ 
volence,  and  of  blowing  the  breath  of 
unmerited  scandal  upon  his  fianeP 
It  is  impossible  to  appreciate  too  high- 
ly the  literary  cl^racter  of  Dr  Robcirt- 
son.  He  is,  doubtless,  the  ipost  ele* 
gant,  and  perhaps  the  most  Instruo- 
tive,  of  modern  historians.  But  as  it 
does  not  ncc^sarily  follow,  that  be^ 
cause  an  author  possesses  great  exceU 
lencies,  he  is  therefore  fiiultless;  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  peither  very 
candid  nor  very  legitimate  reasoning 
to  asqibe  the  animadversions  of /a  coii'- 
scientious  writer  to  motives  the  most 
unworthy  and  degrading.  Had  Eu- 
thus consulted  the  appendix  to  that 
very  interesting  account  of  Dr  Robert- 
son with  which  Mr  Stewart  has  &« 
voured  the  world,   he   would  havf 
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found  some  resson  to  modify  the  terms 
10  which  he  has  chosen  to  speak  of 
Mr  Wilberforce.  He  would  have  dis- 
covered, from  the  perusal  of  that  gen- 
tleman's letters  to  Dr  Robertson,  that 
Mr  Wilherfbrce  entertained  for  his 
character  sentiments  of  the  highest 
esteem  and  veneration,  and  that  no 
man  would  have  been  less  likely  than 
he,  to  "  assault  the  sood  name  of  Dr 
Robertson  with  malevolenoe,  or  to 
blow  the  breath  of  unmerited  scandal 
vpon  his  fiune." 

From  the  extreme  virulence  of  £a* 
thus's  remarks,  such  as  have  not  seen 
Mr  Wilberforoe's  book  would  natural- 
ly conclude  that  he  has  brought  a- 
gainst  Dr  Robertson  some  unfounded 
charge,  involving  a  high  degree  of 
moral  turpitude.  Indeeid,  the  most 
charitable  inference  we  can  make  is, 
that  Euthus  cherishes  a  feeling  of 
Buoh  superstitious  reverence  for  the 
departed,  that  the  slightest  insinuation 
of  their  liability  to  error,  carries  with 
it,  to  his  mind,  all  the  horrors  of  im- 
pietv ;  yet  even  thus  we  can  scarcely 
expLedn,  how  asseverations,  so  strong 
and  blameable  as  those  which  Euthus 
has  employed,  are  compatible  with  his 
pretended  esteem  for  the  general  cha- 
racter of  the  man  he  thus  calumniates. 
But  it  is  time  that  Mr  Wilberforce 
should  speak  for  himself. 

In  his  work  on  the  spirit  of  Chris- 
tianity, that  illustrious  man  expresses 
his  sincere  regret,  that  there  should 
have  existed  such  a  close  and  intimate 
connexion  between  professed  unbe- 
lievers and  those  who  recognise  the 
authority  of  revelatbn,  **  considering 
themselves  as  more  chsefy  united  to 
them  by  literature,  than  severed  from 
them  by  the  widest  religious  differences.** 
In  a  note  connected  with  tliis  subject, 
Mr  Wilberforce  adds, 

**  It  li  with  pain  that  the  author  findi 
hmuelf  oompetted  to  place  to  great  a  writer 
s»  Dr  Robertson  in  this  daMu  But  to  saj 
nothing  (he  oontinuee)  of  his  phlegmatic 
acoonnt  of  the  Refbnnation  (a  subject  which 
we  should  have  thought  tikelv  to  excite  in 
any  one,  who  unit^  the  character  of  a 
Christian  divine  with  that  of  an  historian, 
some  warmth'  of  pious  gratitude  for  the  good 
providence  of  God) ;  to  pass  over  also  the 
ambiguity  in  which  he  leaves  his  readers  as 
to  his  omoioo  of  the  audientidty  of  the 
Mosaic  duooology,  in  his  disquisitions  on 
the  trade  of  Indu ;  his  letters  to  Mr  Gib- 
bon, lately  published,  cannot  but  ezdte 
emotions  of  regret  and  shame  in  every  sin- 
cere ChrtstiaD.    The  author  hopes,  that  he 
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has  so  far  explained  his  sentiments  as  to 
render  it  almost  unnecessaty  to  remark, 
what,  however,  to  prevent  misoonstrucdon, 
he  must  here  declare,  that  so  fu  from  ap- 
proving,  he  must  be  understood  dcddedly 
to  ooodcmn,  a  hot,  a  contentious,  much 
more  an  abusive  manner  of  oppodng  or  of 
ijjeaking  of  the  assailants  of  Christianity. 
The  apostle's  direction,  in  this  respect,  can- 
not be  too  much  attend^  to.  *  Tlie  ser- 
vant of  the  Lord  must  not  strive,  but  be 
{pentle  unto  aU  men ;  apt  to  tesch,  patient  $ 
m  meekness  instructing  those  that  oppose 
themselves ;  if  God  pendventure  win  give 
them  repentance  to  the  acknowledging  of 
the  troth.'  '*  %  Timothy  iL  Si.  25...^la» 
qfChristianUjf^  chap.  vL> 

Let  the  reader  judge  whether  Eu- 
thus is  Justifiable  in  the  ''  abuse 
which  he  has  poured  upon  the  great 
and  good  of  '  his  own'  times."  We 
ask  mm,  whether  this  acute  and  deep* 
ly  Christian  writer  has  evinced  '*  any 
malevolence,  or  unmerited  scandal,*'  in 
any  thing  he  has  here  said?  Does  he  not 
declare  that  it  is  with  pain  he  has  asserted 
this  ?  Does  he  not  even  apnarentiy  apo- 
logise for  the  observations  ne  has  made, 
by  referring  to  an  apostolical  precept, 
the  very  ulusion  to  which  seems  to 
involve  a  wish,  if  not  a  conviction,  that 
the  conduct  he  has  censured  may  have 
resulted  ratlier  fVom  a  mistaken  con- 
teption  of  the  precise  limits  of  Chris- 
tian charity,  than  fVom  anv  disre^vd 
to  the  interests  of  truth  and  righteous- 
ness. Mr  Wilberforce  has  not  disap- 
proved of  Dr  Robertson's  writings  in 
a  loose  indefinite  manner,  but  has 
given  distinct,  and,  to  many,  the  most 
satisfkctory  reasons  fbr  his  disapproba- 
tion. We  would  ask  Euthus,  if  Dr 
Robertson's  account  of  the  Reformat 
tion,  how  distinguished  soever  by  its 
excellence  as  a  literary  composition, 
does  not  admit  of  improvement  ?  Will 
Euthus  maintain,  that  the  philosophic 
discernments,  and  unrivalled  eloquence, 
of  our  great  historian,  might  not  have 
been  rendered  more  deserving  of  gene- 
ral admiration,  if,  in  the  course  of  his 
statements,  the  one  had  been  occb« 
sionally  devoted  to  the  developement 
of  the  principles  bv  which  the  Divine 
administration  is  obviously  conducted, 
and  the  other  in  warming  the  heart 
with  impressive  displays  of  the  Divine 
goodness?  Not  that  he  has  entirely 
neglected  to  do  this,  but  surely  his 
most  devoted  admirer  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  these  topics  misht  have 
been  introduced  much  more  frequent- 
ly, in  the  course  of  his  investigationti^ 
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than  they  have  been.  Is  it  not  also 
truej  that  a  more  explicit  reference 
might  have  been  made  to  the  authen- 
ticity and  validity  of  the  Mosaic  chro« 
nology,  if  any  reference  was  made  at 
all  ?  lliere  can  exist  no  doubt^  in  an  v 
Unprejudiced  mind,  of  Dr  Robertson  s 
belief  of  the  truths  of  revealed  religion ; 
and  although,  in  a  disqmsition  upon 
India^  he  was  perhaps  not  necessitated 
to  vindicate  the  Mosuc  chronology 
from  the  speculations  of  sceptical  geo- 
logists, or  professed  infidels,  yet  it  is 
not  the  less  desirable  that  he  nad  ex- 
pressed his  decided  conviction  of  this 
important  truth,  and  thus  added  his 
unequivocal  testimony  to  those  of  pre- 
ceding inquirers. 

As  to  Dr  Robertson's  correspond- 
ence with  Mr  Gibbon,  if  it  does  not 
excite  the  emotion  of  shame  (which  is 
a  very  complex  feeling),  it  certainly 
ought  to  occasion  r^et.  In  these 
letters,  it  is  indeed  to  be  lamented 
that  Dr  Robertson  did  not  assume  a 
firmer  and  more  decisive  aspect,  and 
thus  shew,  that  while  they  were  con- 
nected by  the  ties  of  friendship  (a 
friendship  mutually  resulting  from  the 
affinity  of  their  literary  pursuits),  they 
were  widely  dissimilar  in  their  views 
of  Christian  truth  and  moral  obliga- 
tion. Is  it  not  possible  that  this  ms- 
tinguished  and  amiable  writer  was  in- 
timidated, in  some  degree,  from  inva- 
riably expressing  his  own  sentiments, 
by  the  apprehension  of  enooimtering 
the  opposition  or  the  sneer  of  these 
and  similar  contemporaries?  What- 
ever be  in  this,  it  is  evident,  that  too 
much  intercourse  with  the  enemies  of 
the  tru^  exposes  a  man  to  peculiar 
temptations;  and  if,  in  the  present 
fondition  of  humanity,  it  requires  the 
most  unremitting  vigilance  to  rise  su- 

Serior  to  the  common  evils  ''  which 
esh  is  heir  to,"  a  still  harder  conflict 
must  be  endured  for  the  ascendancy 
ofChrisUan  princQ)le,  when  it  comes 
in  frequent  contact  with  genius  and 
talent  devoted  to  the  su^xirt  of  so- 
phistry and  irreligion.  What,  but  an 
indistmct  or  feeble  perception  of  the 
grand  and  distinguishing  features  of 
Christian  moraUty,  together  with  a 
blind  veneration  for  the  character  of 
his  friend,  could  have  induced  the 
profound  and  ii^nious  Dr  Adam 
^mith  to  identify  the  historian  of 
England  with  all  that  is  attainable  in 

{mman  perfectibility?  There  can  be 
ittle  doubtji  that  an  excessive  defe- 
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rence  to  such  allies  In  the  pursuits  of 
philosophy,  led  the  same  author  (q 
expunge  from  subsequent  editions  of 
his  Theory  of  Moral  Sentiments  a  p^ 
ragraphj  which  would  have  done  more 
to  ennoble  and  endear  his  pldlosopbic 
character  in  the  eye  of  the  Christian 
moralist,  than  the  most  ingenious  rea- 
tonings  which  he  has  adduced  in  8up« 
port  of  his  truly  fascinating  and  eie« 
gant  theory.  Without,  however,  en- 
farging  on  the  imperceptible,  but  no 
less  dangerous,  influence  to  which  aU 
are  exposed  who  make  int^lectual  8u« 
periority  the  exchisive  object  of  their 
reverence,  it  is  surdy  more  cbaritable 
io  trace  any  defects  in  Dr  Robertson's 
statements  to  sudi  feelings,  dian  to 
any  premeditated  design.  We  cannot 
but  regret,  however,  that  he  has  not 
contemplated  the  IMvinity  more  fre- 
quently, in  all  the  extent  of  His  pre- 
siding and  controlling  energy.  We 
cannot  but  regret,  that,  amidst  his 
anxiety  to  trsce  effects  to  their  causes, 
and  his  wonderfltl  penetration  in  as- 
certaining them,  he  has  not  brou^t 
more  prominently  before  the  eye  of 
contemplation  the  agency  of  the  Eter- 
nal Mind  subordinating  alike  the  great 
and  the  littU  to  the  immutable  arrange- 
ments of  perfect  wisdom.  All  this  Dr 
Robertson  might  have  done,  without 
lessening  his  character  eidier  aa  a  his- 
torian or  a  philosopher,  while  his  works 
would  have  been  appealed  to  by  dis- 
tant posterity,  as  combining  every 
quality  which  can  endear  the  scholar 
and  the  Christian.  But  more  than 
enough  has  been  advanced,  to  diew 
that  Mr  W.  has  not  in  die  least  de- 
tracted from  the  talents  or  the  worth 
of  our  illustrious  oountrvman,  and 
that  the  remarks  which  nave  called 
forth  so  much  indignation  on  the  part 
of  Euthus  amount  merely  to  this,  that 
Dr  Robertson's  memory  wottld>  in  the 
opinion  of  Mr  Wilbarforoe,  have  been 
encircled  with  a  still  more  resplendent 
lustre,  if  he  had  recognised  tne  para- 
mount authority  of  Christianity  more 
u^niformly  in  nis  vmtihgs  and  his 
friendships. 

The  attack  of  Euthus  on  Mr  Foster 
is  equally  ui\just.  **  This  able  writer," 
says  Euthus,  "  has  devoted  one  of  hit 
essays  to  shew  that  evangelical  religioii 
has  at  all  times  been  despised  by  men 
of  taste  and  genius."  It  is  not  intended 
to  fin  your  pages  with  qudtations  firom 
Mr  Foster;  but  when  yomr  readers 
refer  to  tiiie  essays  of  this  proflmnd 
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writer,  they  will  be  somewhat  sur- 
prised to  find  that  there  is  no  such 
assertion  in  the  book.  Mr  Foster,  in 
the  course  of  a  disquisition  on  the 
dislike  of  men  of  taste  to  evangelical 
religion,  and  the  circumstances  which 
haye  operated  to  produce  and  strength- 
en it,  adverts  to  the  influence  of  the 
wmmon  systems  of  education  on  the 
general  character,  and  takes  occasion 
to  contrast  the  sdiools  of  polite  litera- 
ture widi  the  school  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles  (if  the  expression  may  be 
used),  and  to  reprobate  with  manly 
indignation,  but  at  the  same  time  witn 
great  discernment,  the  highly  unchris- 
tian ethics  of  some  of  our  most  ad- 
mired writers.  He  has  not  been  de- 
terred by  the  high  and  merited  &me 
t^  even  Addison  and  Johnson,  ftom 
pointing  out  what  he  concdved  to  be 
defectiye  in  both.  And  what,  we 
would  ask,  is  so  very  reprehensible  in 
all  this  ?  Mr  Foster,  assunung,  as  he 
well  deserves  to  do,  Uie  lofty  tone  of  a 
Christian  moralist,  shews,  that  the  pe- 
culiar and  prominent  features  which 
distingiush  the  religion  of  the  New 
Testament  from  every  human  system 
have  been  often  thrown  into  the  shade, 
while  a  superstructure  has  been  reared 
of  elements  which  neither  reflect  the 
light  nor  diffuse  the  warmth  of  ''  a 
hope  ftdl  of  immortality."  And  is 
there  no  truth  in  this  statement? 
Have  Addison  and  Johnson  invari- 
ably discovered  that  sublime  simpli- 
city of  Christian  sentiment  and  feeling 
throughout  their  writings,  which  it  is 
the  grand  prerogative  of  the  rel^on 
of  me  Bible  to  excite  and  cheruh  ? 
We  are  quite  aware  of  the  uncommon 
excellence  which  distinguishes  both 
these  writers,  and  conceive  that  the 
man  who  does  not  appreciate  their  la- 
bours and  revere  their  memory  is  un- 
worthy to  be  reasoned  with.  Yet 
these  men  are  heathens,  Euthusexult- 
ingly  exclaims,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr 
jSm  Foster!  This  is  a  gross  mis- 
statement. Of  Mr  Addison  Mr  Foster 
says,  "  that  he  wrote  a  book  expressly 
in  defence  of  the  religion  of  Christ; ' 
(Query,  Is  this  to  oe  a  heathen  ?) 
though  it  is  added,  with  p;reat  pro- 
priety, "  but  to  be  die  dignified  advo- 
cate of  a  cause,  and  to  be  its  humble 
disciple,  may  be  very  different  things." 
With  regard  to  Dr  Johnson  it  is  said, 
''  But  few  of  his  speculations  compa* 
ratively  tend  to  beguile  the  reader  and 
admirer  into  that  spirit  which>  on 
Vol.  III. 
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turning  to  the  instructions  of  Jesus 
Christ  and  his  apostles,  would  feel 
estrangement  or  disgust ;  and  he  has 
more  explicit  and  solemn  references  to 
the  grand  purpose  of  human  life,  to  a 
future  judgment,  and  to  eternity,  than 
almost  any  other  of  our  el^nnt  moral- 
ists has  had  the  piety  or  tne  courage 
to  make."  So  much  for  the  candour 
of  Euthus.  * 

The  ascendancy  which  such  authors 
as  Addison  and  Johnson  have  so  gene- 
rally obtained  over  the  public  mind,  so 
fiir  from  forming  a  barrier  against  the  * 
sulgection  of  their  principles  to  a  rigid 
examination,  seems  to  furnish  the  Mst 
apology  for  any  attempt  to  invalidate 
their  claims  to  this  superiority.  To  a 
believer  in  revealed  religion  it  is  su- 
perfiuous  to  say,  that  there  is  one  and 
hit  one  standiud,  from  which  there 
can  be  no  appeaL  All  the  speculations 
of  moralists,  however  ingenious  or 
sublime,  if,  wben  weighed  in  the 
balance  of  the  sanctuary,  they  are 
found  wanting,  must  be  rejected  as 
unscriptural,  and  consequently  as  un- 
safe. A  man  in  possession  of  an  au- 
thenticated communication  from  **  the 
Father  of  Light"  is  not  at  liberty  to 
pay  an  imdue  deference  to  any  human 
authority^  even  though  it  may  have 
obtainea  the  unqualified  approbation 
of  Uie  proudest  names  in  tne  records 
of  science  and  wisdom.  He  may,  and 
if  he  has  any  susceptibility  of  taste  or 
of  feeling,  hie  must,  venerate  superic^ 
talent,  and  yield  to  the  "  inspirations 
of  genius,"  and  feel  grateful,  that 
while  he  is  forced  to  contemplate  in 
the  world  the  baseness  of  some  pur- 
suits and  the  insignificance  of  others, 
his  beclouded  vision  may  be  relieved 
by  surveying  the  luminaries  of  the 
world — those  men  of  vigorous  intel- 
lects and  elevated  views,  who,  pre- 
eminent in  the  pursuits  "  to  which 
the  charms  of  lofty  contemplation  have 
allured"  them,  liave  illustrated  what 
was  formerly  obscure,  evinced  a  mag- 
nanimous contempt  of  whatever  is 
associated  with  meanness  or  vice,  and 
diffused  over  their  appropriated  de- 
partments of  investigation  the  concen- 
trated rays  of  genius  and  learning.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that 
there  are  assigned  limits,  beyond  which 
we  must  not  venture.  It  is  possible, 
that  after  we  have  made  great  advances 
toward  an  appropriation  of  sentiment, 
and  feel  that  our  moral  perceptions  are 
on  the  very  verge  of  a  sympathetio 
SD 
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ooaksoenoe  with  ottr  &TOttrite  authors, 
the  solemn  announcement,  "  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  hut  no  farther,"  must 
be  distinctly  recognised  and  attended 
to.  Now  tnese  are  precisely  what  we 
.  conceive  to  be  Mr  Foster's  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  migority  of  our 
eleoant  writers.  So  fiir  from  thinking, 
wim  Euthus,  that  his  essays  cannot 
bear  comparison  with  the  '^  Evidences 
of  Addison,"  (which  is  a  good  enough 
book  of  its  kind,  though  never  to  be 
brought  in  competition  with  such 
.treatises  as  those  of  Clarke  and  Butler, 
of  Paley  or  Chalmers,)  there  are  many 
(and  probably  just  as  good  judge*  o£ 
these  matters  as  Euthus)  who  consider 
them  vastly  superior,  in  originality 
and  grandeur  of  conception,  to  any 
thing  ever  Mr  Addison  produced. 

Auer  his  now-refuted  attack  on 
Wilberforce  and  Foster,  Euthus  con- 
cludes his  lettrr  with  some  vague  and 
ill-digested  objections  to  all  those  as- 
sociations of  Christians,  whose  pro- 
fessed object  is  to  spread,  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power,  the  lignt  of  re- 
velation over  the  world.  To  vindicate 
existing  societies  for  the  difiusion  of 
revealed  religion,  is  become  less  neces- 
sary than  it  was  a  few  years  ago.  The 
most  successful  mode  of  philosophis- 
ing is,  doub^ess,  the  induction  of 
general  principles  from  ascertained 
nets;  and  the  more  numerous  and 
accessible  these  are,  the  more  confi- 
dence we  repose  in  the  inferences  that 
are  deduced  from  them.  The  Christian 
world  has  of  late  been  engaged  in  a 
succession  of  experiments;  and  though 
occasional  fidlures  have  occurred,  as 
will  always  happen  when  the  applica- 
tion of  any  principle  requires  a  degree 
of  skill  superior  to  what  is  demanded 
by  oloecta  where  its  efficiency  is  no 
longer  uncertain,  yet  there  must  be 
some  unaccountable  prejudice  lurking 
about  that  mind,  which,  so  far  from 
pongratulatinff  the  world  upon  the 
tropnies  which  have  been  reared  to  the 
^cacy  of  the  Christian  religion  in 
distant  lands,  can  apparently  feel  an 
emotion  of  ioy  at  the  prospect  of  the 
most  dismal  calamity  that  can  befall 
any  age  or  people.  Every  one  who 
has  been  the  least  attentive  to  the 
constitutional  elements  of  the  societies 
we  allude  to,  cannot  have  failed  to 
remark,  that  they  involve  whatever 
will  tend  ultimately  either  to  accele- 
rate or  to  overthrow  their  olject.  No 
|lan  so  complicated  in  its  operations^ 
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and  depending  on  so  mai^  totelary 
sources,  as  the  Bible  or  Missionary 
Society,  can  remain  stationary.  It 
must  either  take  a  progressive  or  a  re« 
trograde  movement ;  and  the  impulse 
communicated  will  be  analogous  to 
that  which  is  observable  in  all  moving 
bodies,— either  a  gradual  exhaustion^ 
or  an  increased  vdocity.  If  the  so* 
deties  that  exist  throughout  a  great 
part  of  the  civilized  world  were  the 
effect  of  any  capricious  or  indefinable 
excitement  of  the  passions,  communis 
cated  by  a  kind  of  instantaneous  im- 
pulse, tney  might  assume,  to  a  dis* 
passionate  observer,  a  very  question- 
able  aspect.  He  might,  in  vindication 
of  his  peculiar  sentiments,  refer  to  the 
history  of  mankind,  and  dearly  estab- 
lish the  rationality  of  his  douDta  up* 
on  the  sul^ect.  He  might  remind  his 
antagonist  of  the  crusades  to  the  Holy 
Land,  whidi  the  nobles  and  princes  of 
Europe  considered,  it  not  merely  their 
duty  to  patronise,  but  their  wivilege 
to  accompany ;  and  to  shew  the  fotl- 
lity  of  invariably  reasoning  from  ex- 
perience, he  mignt  ask,  if  ever  a  com- 
bination of  concurrent  drcumstanoea, 
more  apparently  adapted  to  secure  the 
object,  could  be  presented  to  the  mind? 
The  rehgious  feelings,  he  might  conti- 
nue, were  at  that  time  not  only  wiou^t 
up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  intensity, 
but  were  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  exercise  of  political  autlKajty,  and 
so  congenial  with  a  religion,  the  Eli- 
minations of  which  could  awe  the 
hardiest  into  silence,  that  the  very 
idea  of  failure  was  little  short  of  im- 
piety. It  is  not,  therefore,  upon  the 
principle  of  the  general  support  whidi 
has  been  afforded  to  Bible  and  Mis- 
sionary Societies,  that  we  would  found 
any  argument  for  their  necessary  con- 
tinuance. The  expediency  of  inter- 
esting the  community  in  oligects  of 
general  benevolence;  tne  subserviency 
of  such  feelings  to  the  firmer  aacend- 
ancv  of  a  particular  system  of  politics; 
with  many  other  considerations  un- 
necessary to  snedfy,  might  be  adduced 
in  support  or  sucn  schemes,  without 
any  explidt  reference  to  the  sanctions 
of  Heaven.  It  is  but  a  very  partial 
view  of  the  subject,  in  all  its  bearings, 
that  can  induce  the  friends  of  religien 
to  rest  their  daims  i^ion  public  sup- 
port, on  arguments  which  at  best  axe 
addressed  to  the  feelings  more  than 
to  the  understanding.  Much  good, 
dottbtleasj  may  result  from  eloqacnt 
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and  Impattioiied  appeals  to  the  bene- 
volent ;  and  when  the  variety  of  ar- 
gomentB^  which  the  divenitv  of  minds 
renders  it  expedient  to  em]pu>y>  is  oon- 
aidored,  there  is  sorely  no  impropriety 
^  advocating  what  is  known  to  be  a 
good  cause,  In  a  manner  which  a  phi- 
losophic mind  would  intuitively  de- 
dare  to  be  inoonclufiive^  provided  truth 
be  not  sacrificed.  Comparatively  few 
are  capable  of  such  a  concentration  of 
intellect^  as  to  distinguish  what  is  in- 
herent fVom  what  is  merelv  adventi- 
tious; and,  therefore^  until  a  race  of 
men  shall  arise,  better  fitted  to  under- 
atand  and  appreciate  demonstrative 
reasoning,  there  is  little  hope  of  gain- 
ing much  ground  in*  this  way.  In- 
dttd,  it  is  perhaps  just  as  well  that 
things  continue  as  they  are.  They 
who  knew  the  '^  reason  of  the  hope 
that  is  in  them/'  have  an  evidence  mr 
the  proprietv  of  their  conduct,  which 
the  cola  ana  speculative  moraUst  may 
despise  as  the  visionary  impulae  of  a 
Ibeblemind;  but  it  is  not  necessary 
that  all  men  should  be  mere  reasoners ; 
nor  would  we  hail  with  much  sympa- 
thy the  prospect  of  every  amiable,  af- 
fbctionate,  and  pious  daughter  of  sen- 
mbility,  resigning  her  '^  works  of  faith 
and  ubours  of  love/'  until  she  had 
(to  use  the  established  phraseology) 
made  out  the  reasonableness  of  the 
thing.  With  these  abatements,  how- 
ever, which  it  is  at  present  unneces- 
sary to  amplify,  and  which  necessarily 
result  from  the  very  condition  of  hu- 
man nature,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
all  our  hopes  of  the  ultimate  success 
of  these  and  similar  institutions,  must 
test  upon  their  accordance  with  the 
iutentions  of  Heaven.  **  If  this  coun- 
fld  or  this  work  be  of  men,  it  will 
oome  to  nought ;  but  if  it  be  of  God, 
ye  cannot  overthrow  it."  This  is  the 
ground  every  ingenuous  mind  must 
occupy ;  for  it  is  here  the  materials 
exist,  which  wiU  render  either  pros- 
perous or  abortive  every  scheme  which 
proposes  the  renovation  and  felicity  of 
a  human  being  in  his  connexion  with 
immortality.  If  revelation  discloses 
the  prescribed  and  ''  excltuive  mode" 
of  restoration  to  purity  and  happiness, 
T-snd  if  the  same  revelation  nas  not 
left  the  extension  of  its  principles  to 
arbitrary  arrancementa  of  men,  but 
has  defined  and  enforced  the  duty  of 
imparting  to  others  the  benefits  it  an- 
nounces, and  the  hopes  it  inspires, — 
then  the  question  ia  at  rest.    It  were 


easy  to  prove  what  has  been  just  ad- 
vanced. We  might  even  argue,  from 
universally  acknowledged  principles, 
that  the  more  productive  and  perma- 
nent the  benefit  we  confer,  the  sub- 
limer  is  our  charity  ;  and  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  show,  that  an  object  is 
always  best  attained,  in  proportion  as 
it  is  removed  from  the  operation  of 
the  selfish  pasaions.    Euthus  has  fi)r- 

gotten  that  we  can  produce  the  au- 
liority  of  a  writer  in  opposition  to  his 
views  of  things,  for  whom  he  profess- 
es the  most  cordial  veneration,  whose 
remarks  on  the  subject  are  distinguish- 
ed by  all  that  acuteness  and  depth  of 
reflection  which  characterise  his  writ- 
ings in  general. 

"  I  <£ui  not  expect  {mys  Dr  Johnaoih) 
thst  it  could  be  a  ^ uettion,  whether  any  na- 
tion, uninatnicted  in  reUgion,  should  receive 
instruction ;  or  whether  that  iiiftructian 
should  be  imputed  to  them  by  a  tianalatioD 
of  the  holy  books  into  their  awn  language. 
If  obedience  to  the  wiU  of  God  be  neceaaaiy 
to  happiness,  and  knowledge  of  his  will  be 
necessaiy  to  obedience,  I  faiow  not  how  he 
fiiat  witnholds  this  knowledge,  or  ddays  it* 
can  be  said  to  love  his  nei^bour  as  hixusd^ 
He  that  voluntarily  continues  ignorant,  is 
guilty  of  all  the  Crimea  which  ignorance 
produces ;  as  to  him  that  should  extinsuidi 
the  tapers  of  a  lij^diouse,  might  jusuv  be 
imputed  the  calamities  of  shijpwncks.  Cnris- 
tianity  is  the  highest  pezfection  cf  humani- 
ty ;  and  as  no  man  is  good  but  as  he  wishes 
me  good  of  others,  no  man  can  be  good, 
in  the  hi^est  degree,  who  wishes  not  to 
othets  the  largest  measures  of  the  greatest 
good.  To  omit,  £n  a  year  or  fiir  a  My,  lbs 
most  eflkacknis  method  of  advancing  Chiis- 
tianiQrt  in  oompliaaoe  with  any  purposes 
that  terminate  on  this  side  of  the  orave,  is 
a  crime  of  which  |  know  not  that  me  world 
has  yet  had  an  example,  except  in  the  prac- 
tice of  the  planten  of  Ammca,  a  race  of 
mortals  whom  I  suppose  no  other  man  widi- 
es  to  TaKmble."-*/««f  l0f  to  Mr  Drummond, 

J.  S. 
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No  IV. 

ka  cnxTOB, 
Ik  my  last  communication  on  this  sub- 
ject, to  which  you  forgot  to  affix  the 
date,  I  gave  vou  some  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  gypsies  were,  from 
their  very  infancy,  nainiiilly  trained  to 
theft  and  robbery,  Uie  leading  features 
in  the  general  character  of  that  race ; 
an^  which  traits  wfl}  liare  tbdr  own 
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weighty  however  light  they  may  he, 
when  I  come  to  speak  of  the  origin  of 
these  curious  people.  The  following 
particulars  are  descriptive  of  the  man- 
ner and  style  in  which  single  gvpsies 
of  rank^  at  one  period^  traverse!  this 
country ; — ^they  assumed  characters  of 
no  small  importance^  very  opposite  to 
the  mean  and  sorrv  appearance  which 
they  exhibited  while  they  travelled  in 
hordes. 

Within  these  forty-five  years^  an 
aoquaintanoe  of  mine^  yet  living  in 
Fife^  happened  to  be  at  a  smithy  in 
the  neighDourhood  of  Carlisle,  getting 
the  shoes  of  his  riding-horse  roughed 
on  a  firosty  day  in  winter,  to  enable 
him  to  proceed  on  his  journey,  when 
a  gentleman  oi}  horseback  called  at  the 
same  smithy  for  the  like  purpose. 
He  was  mounted  on  a  handsome  and 
beautifiil  English  bbod  horse,  which 
was  saddled  and  bridled  in  a  superior 
manner.  The  equestrian  was  himself 
dressed  in  superfine  clothes,  having  a 
riding-whip  in  his  hand.  He  was 
booted  and  spurred,  with  saddle-bags 
on  his  croupe  behind  him,  and  had 
altogether,  man  and  horse,  Uie  equip- 
ment and  appeuwice  of  a  smart  Eng- 
lish traveller,  riding  on  a  mercantue 
concern. 

There  being  several  horses  in  the 
shop,  he,  in  a  haughty  and  consequen- 
tial manner,  inquired  at  the  smith 
very  particularly  about  whose  turn  it 
was  to  get  his  horse  shod  first,  indi- 
cating, at  the  same  time,  a  strong  de- 
sire to  be  first  served,  although  he  was 
the  last  who  had  arrived  at  the  smithy. 
This  bold  assurance  made  my  acquaint- 
ance take  a  steady  look  of  the  intru- 
sive stranger,  surveying  him  with  his 
eye  from  head  to  foot.  But  what  was 
his  astonishment,  after  having  closely 
examlped  him,  when  he  found  this 
mighty  fictitious  gentleman  to  be  no 
other  than  "  Sandie  Brown  the  tinkler's 
son,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crief," 
whom  he  had  often  seen  strolling  over 
the  country  in  a  troop  of  gvpsies,  and 
who  had  fnquently  been  in  his  fitther's 
house.  He  could  scarcely  believe  his 
own  eyes,  and,  to  prevent  any  dis- 
agreeable mistake  from  taking  pkce, 
he  politely  asked  him  if  his  name  was 
not  Brown,  observing,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  thought  he  had  seen  him 
somewhere  before.  The  surprised 
tifdcier  hesitated  considerably  at  this 
unexpected  question,  but,  after  having 
pat  some  queries  on  his  part,  he  at 
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last  answered  him  in  the  affinnative, 
adding,  that  **  he  would  not  deny 
himself,  his  name  was  really  Brown. 
He  had,  in  all  likelihood,  been  travel- 
ling under  a  borrowed  name.  When 
he  found  himsdf  thus  discovered,  and 
detected  in  his  impositions,  and  sedng 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  this 
accidental  meeting,  be  very  shrewdly 
shewed  great  marks  of  kindness  and 
attention  to  his  acquaintance.  Being 
quite  free  fVom  embarrassment,  he  in 
a  little  time  began  to  display,  as  was 
the  gypsey  custom,  extraordinary  feats 
of  his  bodily  strength,  by  twisting 
asunder  with  his  hands  strong  pieces 
of  iron  in  the  smithy,  taking  bets  re- 
garding his  power  and  abilities  in  these 
athletic  practices  with  those  who  woidd 
venture  to  wager  against  him.  Beforo 
parting  with  my  acquaintance,  he  vei^ 
kindly  insisted  upon  treating  him  with 
a  share  of  a  botUe  of  any  £nd  of  li- 
quor he  would  choose  to  drink. 

At  some  wild  sequestered  station  of 
his  own  tribe,  on  his  road  home  to 
Scotland,  the  equestrian  tinkler  would 
unmask  himself,  pack  up  his  fine 
dothes,  dispose  of  his  riding  horse, 
and  assume  his  leathern  apron,  ragged 
coat,  and  budget,  before  he  would  ven- 
ture to  make  his  appearance  among  the 
people  of  the  country  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  his  real  character.  Hero 
at  once  an  haughty  overbeaving  hkh- 
way  robber,  sheatlied  in  the  Boabbard  of 
excellent  apparel,  mounted  on  a  good 
steed,  metamorphoses  himsdf  in  an 
instant  into  a  poor  pitiful  wandering 
b^rly  gypsey. 

This  ambassador  or  spy  was  at  last 
hanged  in  Edinburgh,  to  expiate  the 
many  crimes  which  he  had  mm  time 
to  time  committed  on  the  public.  His 
brother-in-law,  of  the  name  of  WiUon, 
was  han^gied  abnff  with  him  on  the 
same  day,  being  idso  guilty  of  a  num- 
ber of  crimes.  These  two  men,  con- 
junctly, carried  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  horse-stealing  between  Scotland  and 
Enffland.  The  horses  which  were 
stoten  in  the  south  wero  brought  to 
Scotland  and  sold  there;  and  the 
Scotch  horses  were,  on  the  other  hand, 
disposed  of  in  the  south,  by  English 
gypsies.  The  crime  of  horse-steaJing, 
•I  believe,  has  brought  a  great  number 
of  these  vagrants  to  an  untimely  end 
on  the  gallows. 

While  these  unhappy  men  were 
shivering  in  the  winds  of  Heaven  m 
the  oonvaMve  throes  of  deatfi.  Mar- 
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tha,  die  mother  of  the  former^  and 
who  was  also  mother-in-law  to  the 
latter,  was  apprehended  on  the  spot^ 
in  die  act  of  stealing  a  pair  of  doable 
sheets.  They  were  in  all  probability 
intended  for  the  winding-sheets  of  her 
unfortunate  sons  who  were  pust  sufifer- 
ang  in  her  presence.  This  woman's 
looks  and  visage  were  honible  in  the 
extreme.  One  of  her  daughters,  the 
wife  of  Jamie  Bobison,  who  once  lived 
at  Meiutry,  was  sentenced  to  be  trans- 

rted  to  Botany  Bay ;  but  she  was  so 
advanced  in  years,  that  it  was  not 
thought  worth  while  to  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  and  trouble  of  carrying  her  over 
seas,  and  she  was  accordingly  set  at 
liberty.  Her  grandson,  Joyce  Ro« 
bison,  another  thorough  bred  thief, 
would  also  have  been  nanged  or  ban- 
ished, but  by  the  assistance  of  some  of 
his  dan  he  was  rescued  firom  Stirling 
jail,  where  he  was  confined.  He  was 
so  cool  and  deliberate  in  his  operations 
in  breaking  the  prison,  that  he  took 
time  to  carry  along  with  him  a  fa- 
vourite bird  in  a  cage,  with  which  he 
had  amused  himself  during  his  solitary 
confinement  in  jail.  He  happened, 
however,  to  scatter  the  contents  of  his 
oatmcad  bag  in  the  streets,  as  he  pro- 
ceeded through  the  town,  being  anxi- 
ous to  take  his  victuals  also  along  with 
him.  Brown's  widow,  another  daugh- 
ter of  Martha's,  was  married  to  a  na- 
tive of  this  country,  of  the  name  of 
Filler.  The  gypsies  having  com- 
mitted some  depredations  in  which  he 
was  implicated,  and  being  a  mere  no- 
vice in  the  trade  carried  on  b^  the  sa- 
vage society  in  which  he  was  initiated, 
he  was  with  ease  apprehended,  and 
was  tried,  oondemnea,  and  executed 
at  Perth,  while  all  the  other  members 
of  the  band  at  that  time  escaped  from 
justice,  owing  to  their  superior  dexte- 
rity in  their  dreadM  calhng. 

Sandie  Brown,  before  mentioned,  on 
one  occasion  happened  to  be  in  need 
o£  butcher  meat  lor  his  tribe.  He  had 
observed,  grazing  in  a  field  in  the 
county  of  Linlithgow,  a  bullock  which 
had  at  one  period,  by  some  accident, 
lost  about  three-fourths  of  its  tail.  He 
purchased  firom  a  tanner  the  tail  of  a 
skin  of  the  same  colour  of  this  bullock, 
and,  in  an  ingenious  manner,  made  it 
&8t  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  tail 
of  the  living  animal  by  sewing  them 
together.  Dtsguised  in  this  way  he 
drove  off  his  booty ;  and  as  he  was 
shipping  the  beast  at  Queensferry,  in 
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his  way  north,  aservant,  who  had  been 
despatched  in  quest  of  die  defn-edator, 
overtook  him  as  he  was  stepping  into 
the  boat.    An  altercation  immemately 
commenced — the  servant  said  he  could 
swear  to  the  ox  in  his  possession,  were 
it  not  for  its  long  tail ;  and  was  ao« 
oocdingly  proceeding   to  examine  it 
nanromy,  to  satisfy  himself  in  thispar* 
tieular,  when  the  ready-witted  gypsey^ 
ever  fertile  in  expedients  to  extricate 
himself  from  difficulty,  took  his  knife 
out  of  his  pocket,  and,  in  view  of  all 
present,  cut  the  fidse  tail  firom  the  ani-« 
mal,  taking  in  psu-t  of  the  real  tail 
along  with  it,  wnich  drew  blood  in- 
standy.    He  threw  this  false  tail  into 
the  sea,  and,  widi  some  warmth,  call- 
ed out  to  his  pursuer,  *^  Swear  to  the 
ox  now,  and  be  daimi'd  t'  ye."    The 
servant,  quite  confounded,  said  not 
another  word  on  the  subject;  and, 
being  thus  imposed  upon  by  this  bold 
stroke  of  Brown,  he  returned  home  to 
his  master,  and  the  unconscionable 
tinkler  prosecuted  his  journey  with 
his  prize.    He  was,  however,  not  al** 
ways  so  fortunate.    Being  once  appre^* 
bended  near  Dumblane,  it  was  the  in<« 
tention  of  the  messengers  to  carry  their 
prisoner  direct  to  Perth,  but  they  were 
under  the  necessity  of  locking  him 
in  the  nearest  prison  for  tne  night. 
Brown  was  no  sooner  in  custody  than 
he  b^^  to  meditate  his  escape.  Here- 
quested  it  as  a  favour,  that  tney  would 
sit  up  all  night  with  him  in  a  public 
house  instead  of  a  prison,  promisin^g^ 
them  as  much  meat  and  drink  for  then: 
indulgence  and  trouble  as  they  should 
desire.    His  request  was  granted,  and 
four  or  five  officers  were  accordingly 
placed  in  and  about  the  room  in  whicn 
ne  was  confined,  as  a  guard  upon  his 
person,  being  aware  of  the  desperate 
character  they  had  to  deal  with.    He 
took  care  to  ply  them  well  with  die 
bottle;  and,  early  next  morning  be- 
fore setting  out,  he  desired  one  of  the 
officers  to  put  up  the  window  a  litde 
to  cool  dieir  apartment,  as  it  was  then 
very   warm    weather,   being   in   the 
miadle  of  summer.     After    having 
walked  several  times  across  the  room, 
the  gypsey,  all  at  once,  threw  himself 
out  at  the  open  window,  which  was  a 
considerable  height  firom  the  ground. 
The  hue  and  cry  was  at  his  heels  in 
no  time,  and  as  some  of  the  officers 
were  gaining  ground  upon  him  in  hia 
flight,  he  boldly  faced  about  upon 
them,  drew  forth  from  below  his  coat 
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A  dagger  which  he  hnmdlBhed  in  the 
alr^  and  threatened  instant  death  to 
the  first  who  should  approach  him. 
He  was  at  this  time  sufiered  to  make 
his  escape^  as  none  had  the  courage  to 
advance  upon  him.  He  was^  however^ 
at  a  suhsequent  nenod^  taken  in  a 
wood  in  Rannoch^  Deing  surprised  and 
overpowered  by  a  party  of  Highland- 
en,  raised  for  the  purpose  of  appre- 
hending himself  and  dispersing  his 
band,  who  lay  in  the  wood  m  which  he 
was  taken.  He  thought  to  evade  their 
vigilance  and  pursuit  by  clapping  close 
to  tibe  ground  like  a  wild  beast  Upon 
his  being  seiased,  a  fVirious  scuffle  en- 
sued ;  and,  during  the  violent  tossing 
and  Btru^ing  which  took  place  while 
they  were  securing  this  sturdy  wan- 
derer, he,  with  ms  teeth,  took  hold 
of  the  bare  thigh  of  one  of  the  High- 
landers, beneath  his  kilt,  and  bit  it 
inost  cruelly. 

Your  readers  may  take  the  follow- 
ing as  a  specimen  of  the  favourite  and 
complete  costume  worn  by  young  chiefs 
or  captains  of  the  tribe,  about  half  a 
century  ago,  .in  Scotland.  When  I 
speak  of  gypsey  captains,  I  do  not  gen- 
mSLj  mean  those  old  patriarchal  chieft 
of  large  hordes.  These  old  sagacious 
persons  kept  themselves  dear  of  all 
dangerous  scrapes,  professing  to  the 
public  great  innocence,  honesty,  and 
justice,  while  their  sons,  or  other  prin- 
cipal members  of  their  families,  were 
employed  in  active  service  at  the  head 
of  gangs,  plundering  for  the  subsist- 
ence of  their  aged  parents. 

Brown,  before  mentioned,  when  in 
fbU  dress,  wore  a  hat  richly  ornament- 
ed and  trimmed  with  beautiful  gold 
lace,  which,  I  believe,  was  then  fa- 
shionable among  the  first  ranks  in 
Scotland,  particiuarly  among  the  offi- 
•  oers  of  the  army  ;  and  now,  perhaps, 
with  some  variation,  worn  by  valets 
and  other  menial  servants.  His  coat 
was  made  of  superfine  doth,  of  a  light 
green  colour,  long  in  the  tails,  and 
having  one  row  of  buttons  at  the 
breast.  His  shirt,  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity, was  ruffled  at  the  breast  and 
hands,  with  a  stock  and  buckle  round 
his  neck.  He  also  wore  a  pair  of 
handsome  boots,  with  silver  plated 
nmrs,  all  in  the  fiushion  of  the  day. 
Below  his  garments  he  carried  a  large 
knife,  and  in  the  shaft  or  butt-end  of 
his  huge  whip  a  small  spear  or  dasger 
was  concealed.  His  brother-in-law, 
Wikon,  was  frequently  dressed  in  a 


similar  ^b,  and  both  rode  the  best 
horses  m  the  country.  Having  the 
appearance  of  gentlemen  iU  theur  ha- 
bit, and  assuming  the  manners  of  sudi, 
which  they  imitated  to  a  wonderfol 
degree,  few  persons  took  these  men  fiir 


individuals  represent  Brown 
and  Wilson  to  me  as  very  handsome 
men,  tall  and  stout  made,  with  agree* 
able  and  manlv  countenances  ;  and 
among  the  numberless  thefts  and  rob- 
beries which  they  had  committed  in 
their  dav,  they  were  never  known  to 
have  taken  a  sixpence  fix>m  persons  of 
an  hifericnr  class,  but,  on  the  contrarv, 
rather  assisted  the  poorer  dasses  in 
their  pecuniary  matters,  with  a  gen- 
erous liberality  not  at  all  to  be  looked 
for  from  men  of  their  habits  and  man- 
ner of  life. 

Charlie,  bv  some  called  William, 
another  brotner  of  Sandie  Brown's, 
was  run  down  by  a  party  of  military 
and  messengers  near  Dundee.  He 
was  carried  to  Perth,  where  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  hanged,  to  at  one 
for  the  numerous  crimes  of  which  he 
was  guilty.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
personal  strength,  and,  after  he  waa 
nand-cuflfed,  regretting  having  allowed 
himself  to  be  so  easily  taken,  he  in 
wrath  drove  the  messengers  before  him 
with  his  feet  as  if  they  had  been  mere 
children.  He  was  conveyed  to  Perth 
by  water,  in  consequence  of  it  bdng 
reported,  that  the  gypsies  of  Fife,  with 
the  Grdiams  and  Ogilvies  at  their 
head,  were  in  motion  to  rescue  him 
from  the  dutches  of  the  officers  of  the 
law. 

While  he  was  in  that  apartment  in 
the  prison  called  the  Cage,  or  rather 
the  condemned  cell,  he,  bv  a  strata- 
gem, freed  himself  from  nis  heavy 
irons,  and  broke  his  manacles  to  pieces. 
By  seme  unknown  means,  he  set  fire 
to  the  damp  straw  on  whidi  he  lay, 
within  his  cell,  with  a  design,  as  it 
was  supposed,  to  make  his  escape  in 
the  coniusion  which  might  take  plao^ 
in  consequence  of  the  prison  being  on 
fire.  Surprised  at  the  house  being  in 
flames,  and  suspecting  that  Brown  had 
been  the  cause  of  it,  and  that  he  vraa 
free  from  his  chains,  ramping  like  a 
lion  within  his  den,  no  parson  in  the 
hurry  could  be  found  who  had  resolu- 
tion enough  to  venture  into  him,  till 
a  brawney  br^ad-shouldered  seijeant 
of  the  42d  r^;iment  courageously  vo- 
lunteered his  services.    However,  be- 
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fore  he  would  &oe  the  determined 
tinkler,  he  requested  authority  from 
^e  magiBtrate  to  defend  himself  with 
his  broad  sword,  diould  he  be  attack- 
ed ;  and  in  case  the  prisoner  become 
desperate,  to  cut  him  down.  This 
permission  being  obtained,  he  drew  his 
sword,  and,  as  stated  to  me,  he,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  jailor's  daughter, 
imbarred  the  doors,  dU  he  came  to  the 
cage,  where  the  fixe  was  kindled,  and 
jQrom  whence  the  prison  was  filled  with 
doods  of  smoke.  The  seijeant,  as  he 
advanced  to  the  door,  with  aloud  Toioe 
asked,  "  who  is  there  ?"  "  The  devil," 
vocifi^ted  the  gypsey  through  fire 
and  smoke.  **  I  am  also  a  devil,  and 
of  the  Black  Watch,"  thundered  back 
the  intrepid  Highlander,  the  Black 
Watch  being  the  ancient  name  of  his 
•gallant  rM;iment  This  resolute  reply 
of  the  soldier  was  like  death  to  the 
artfrd  tinkler— -he  knew  his  man — ^it 
daunted  him  completely;  and  after 
some  threats  from  the  seijeant,  he 
quietlv  allowed  himself  to  be  again 
uwded  with  irons,  and  thoroughly  se- 
cured in  his  cell,  from  whence  he  did 
not  stir  till  the  day  of  his  execution. 

George  Brown,  another  member  of 
the  dan  Brown  in  the  north,  resided 
for  sometime  at  Lynn  Rigis  in  Eiuf- 
land,  where  his  children  iUlowed  the 
trade  of  tinkers.  He  had  been  in  the 
armv  in  his  youth,  and  is  described  to 
me  by  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  him 
in  the  south,  as  a  man  poraessed  of 
prodigious  personal  strength  and  prow- 
ess. He  was  often  encountered  by 
professed  bullies  and  sdentific  pngi- 
mts  in  the  sister  kingdom.  He  was 
of  a  mild  temper  and  inoffensive  man- 
ners, when  not  roused  by  provocation. 
He  had  a  peculiar  mode  of  his  own  in 
treating  tnese  boxers.*  He  did  not 
waste  time  for  the  purpose  of  amusing 
the  amateurs  of  tnis  entertainment, 
by  throwing  out  artful  guards,  par- 
r^g  off  well  aimed  blows,  or  put- 
ting in  ingenious  hits.  He  instant- 
ly dosed  with  his  antagonist,  and, 
grappling  vnth  him,  dapped  his 
dimmed  fist  like  an  iron  bdt  to  his 
stomach,  and,  hy  pressing  forward  with 
all  his  nught,  witnout  auowing  his  op- 
ponent time  to  recover  himself,  he,  as 
it  were,  squeezed  the  breath  cf  life  out 
of  his  body,  something  like  the  wav 
in  which  I  have  seen  a  boy  with  both 
hands  crack  the  wind  out  of  an  inflat- 
ed bladder.  It  was  understood  that 
he  had,  in  this  expeditious  manner,  nd 
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the  country  of  more  than  one  of  those 
pugilists. 

Old  Jamie  Robison,  brother-in-law 
to  Wilson  before  mentioned,  was  an 
excellent  musidan,  and  was  in  great 
request  at  fairs  and  country  weddings. 
He,  sometimes  with  his  wife  and  nu- 
merous sisters,  danced  in  a  wticular 
fashion,  changing  and  regulating  the 
figures  of  the  dance  by  means  of  a 
bonnet  When  his  wife  and  sisters 
got  themsdves  intoxicated,  which  was 
often  the  case,  and  himself  more  than 
half  seas  over,  it  was  a  wild  and  extra- 
vagant scene  to  see  these  light-fiwted 
damsds,  with  loose  and  flowing  hair, 
dancing  with  great  vigour  on  the  grass 
in  an  open  field,  while  Jamie  was, 
with  all  nis  mlg^t  and  main,  like  the 
devil  playing  to  the  witches  iu  '^  Tarn 
o'  Shuiter,"  keqxing  these  bacdiana- 
lians  in  fierce  and  animatmg  music. 
When  James  was  like  to  m%  in  hia 
^ertions  to  Blease  them,  they  have 
been  heard  calling  loudly  to  him,  like 
Maggy  Lauder  to  Rob  the  Ranter,  the 
piper,  ''  play  up,  Jamie  Robison,  if 
ever  we  do  wed  it  wjll  be  a  wondor," 
being  totally  regardless  of  all  sense  of 
decency,  and  decorum  whatever. 

But  notwithstanding  all  this  disso- 
luteness of  manners,  and  professed 
roguery,  this  man  Robison,  when  trust- 
ed, waa  strictly  honest.  A  decent  man 
in  his  neighbourhood,  of  the  name  of 
Robert  Gtvf,  many  a  time  lent  him 
sums  of  money  to  purchase  large  ox 
hcHms,  and  other  artides,  in  the  east  of 
Fife.  He  always  paid  him  on  the  very 
day  he  promised,  with  the  greatest 
pnnctuabty  and  civihty.  The  follow- 
ing anecdote  will  show  the  zeal  which 
he  once  diwlayed  in  resenting  an  in- 
sult which  he  concdved  to  be  offered 
to  his  fiiend  Mr  Gray. 

In  one  of  his  excursions  through 
Fife,  he  happened  to  be  \^ia%  on  we 
ground,  basking  himself  m  the  sun, 
and  baiting  his  ass  on  the  road-side, 
when  a  countryman,  who  was  an  en- 
tire stranger  to  him,  came  past,  sing* 
ing  to  himself,  in  liditiicss  of  heart, 
a  Scottish  song,  whidi,  unfixrtunatdy 
fbr  die  man,  Jamie  had  never  heard 
befbre ;  and  on  the  unconsdous  stran- 
ger coming  to  the  words  in  the  ditty, 
'^  Auld  Robin  Gray  was  a  kind  man 
to  me,"  the  hot-blooded  gypsey  start- 
ed to  his  ffeet,  and,  with  his  bludgeon, 
accompanied  with  a  volley  of  oaths, 
brought  the  poor  feUow  to  the  ground, 
repeating  his  blows  in  a  violent  man- 
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ner,  telling  him  in  ids  passion^  that 
*'  Auld  Robin  Giay  was  &  kind  man 
to  him  indeed,  but  it  was  not  enough 
fbr  him  to  make  a  song  on  Robin  for 
that."  He  had  nearly  put  this  inno- 
cent traveller  to  deatn  in  the  heat  of 
bis  indignation^  thinking  that  he  was 
satirijong  his  friend  in  a  scurrilous 
song.  It  was  an  invariable  custom 
with  Robison,  that  whenever  he  pass- 
ed Robert  Gray's  house^  although  it 
should  have  been  at  the  dead  hour  of 
night,  he  always  drew  out  his  "  bread 
winner,"  and  serenaded  him  with  a 
few  of  his  best  airs,  in  gratitude  for 
kU  kindness. 

I  find,  amon^t  a  good  deal  of  other 
information  which  has  come  into  my 
hands  on  this  subject,'  that  Ei^lisn 
gypsies  entered  Scotland dli^isedlike 
gentlemen,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
find  Sandie  Brown,  whom  I  spoke  of 
before,  had  been  traversing  England. 
Graham  of  LochgeUie  once  in  parti* 
cular  recognised,  by  signal,  one  of  these 
scouts,  or  ambassadors,  perambulating 
the  county  of  Fife,  well  mounted  in 
all  respects  on  horseback.  Graham 
had  never  seen  him  befbre.  He  called 
him  a  '*  traveller,"  and  they  were  ex- 
ceedingly happy  at  meeting  with  one 
another.  This  stranger  and  travelling 
brother  was  taken  to  Lochgellie,  and 
there  feasted  and  entertainra  with  all 
the  hospitality  and  kindness  peculiar 
to  the  tribe.  Female  gypsies  from 
England  have  also  been  seen  in  this 
county.  About  thirty  years  since, 
one  of  these  females  was  observed  tell- 
ing fortunes  here.  She  had  an  asto- 
nishing knowledge  of  towns  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  Her  stature 
was  very  tall,  with  a  strong  robust  per- 
son. Her  eye-brows  had  the  appear- 
ance of  being  very  mudi  arched,  in 
consequence  of  the  hair,  with  part  of 
the  sun  of  the  brow,  being  painted  or 
stained,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ara- 
bians and  Persians,  with  a  brown  co- 
lour, made  of  juice  extracted  fh)m 
certain  herbs.  She  was  dressed  in  an 
uncommon  manner ;  her  clothes  were 
in  good  condition ;  and  her  petticoats 
did  not  reach  below  the  calves  of  her 
1^.  She  spoke  in  a  commanding  tone; 
had  altogetner  a  very  imposing  aroect; 
and  was  attended  by  a  party  of  our 
own  Scottish  vagrants. 

I  have  now  given  you  some  notion 
of  the  gypsies  of  Fife,  and  will  ere 
long  detail  to  you  the  extraordinary 
proceedings  which  take  place  at  their 


marriages,  when  some  account  of  the 
priest,  if  I  may  so  call  him,  and  the 
parties  concerned,  will  be  necessary, 
m  explaining  the  ceremonies  observed 
on  these  occasions.  W.  S. 

l2thJuneiSiS. 


SroORAPHICAL    NOTICES    OF 
WILI.IABC  RUSSELL,  LL.  D. 

William  Russell,  the  eldest  son  of 
Alexander  RusseU  and  Christian  Bal- 
lantyne,  was  bom  in  the  year  1741  at 
Windydoors,  a  &rm-house  in  the 
county  of  Selkirk.  At  a  proper  i^ 
he  was  sent  to  the  neighbouring  sduwl 
of  Inverleithen,  where  he  acquired  a  • 
slender  knowledge  of  the  Gieek  and 
Latin  languages;  but  private  study 
afterwards  enabled  him  to  supply  many 
of  the  deficiencies  of  his  early  educa* 
tion. 

In  1756  he  was  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, in  order  to  be  instructed  in 
writing  and  arithmetic ;  and  after  hay* 
ing  attended  to  these  branches  for  »- 
bout  ten  months,  he  was  bound  an 
apprentice  to  the  bookselling  and 
prmting  business  for  the  term  of  five 
years.  While  engaged  in  this  occu- 
pation, he  discovert  the  utmost  ar- 
dour in  literary  pursuits;  nor  was  his 
situation  altogether  unfiivourable  to 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge. 

After  the  completion  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, he  published  a  select  colleo- 
tion  of  modem  poems,  which  was  fii- 
vourably  received.  The  first  edition 
I  have  never  seen:  the  second  beara 
the  following  title.  ''  The  Select 
Poems  of  our  most  celebrated  contem- 
porary British  Poets :  vix.  Dr  Aken- 
side,  Mr  Gray,  Mr  Mason,  W.  Shen- 
stone,  Esq.  Mr  W.  Collins,  Lord 
Lyttleton,  Mess.  Wartons,  Mr  Blade- 
lock,  Mr  Beattie,  Mr  Ogilvie,  etc. 
Vol.  I.  second  edition,  with  additions." 
Edinb.  1764,  12mo.— He  afterwards 
congratulated  himself  on  having  con- 
tributed to  extend  the  popularly  of 
Gray  and  Shenstone  in  the  northera 
part  of  the  isLmd.  It  may,  I  think, 
be  mentioned  as  a  proof  or  his  dassi- 
cal  taste,  that  at  tnis  early  period  of 
his  life  he  entertained  the  highest  ad- 
miration for  the  sublime  odes  of  Gray  ; 
which  he  was  accusUHned  to  redte  im 
a  wild  and  enthusiastic  manner. 
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In  the  year  1763^  while  employed 
asajoarneyman-printer^  he  became  a 
member  of  a  literary  associatioii  deno- 
minated the  MiBcellaneous  Society^ 
which  was  composed  of  students  and 
other  young  men  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit or  knowledge.  This  juYenile.  so- 
ciety included  several  other  individuals 
who  afterwards  acquired  distinction; 
and  among  these  were  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  Robert  lAsUm,  and  Mr  Andrew 
Dalzely  the  late  proifessor  of  Greek. 

About  this  period  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  adapt  Crebillon's  Hhada* 
misthe  et  Zenobie  to  the  English  staoe. 
The  manuscript  was  submitted  to  tne 
inspection  of  Sir  Liston  and  Mr  Dal- 
xd ;  who,  after  a  very  careful  penual^ 
stated  several  objections  to  particular 
passages.  This  tragedy  was  at  length 
rdected  by  Mr  Garrick^  the  manager 
ofDrury-hne.  Murphy's  2tfno^  was 
at  that  time  in  rehearsal;  and  if  the 
merit  of  Russell's  play  had  been  high- 
ly conspicuous^  it  probably  would  not 
then  have  been  accepted. 

In  1764  he  issued  proposals  for  pub- 
lishing a  second  volume  of  his  cotleo- 
tion  S[  poems,  which  however  never 
made  its  appearance.  He  retired  to 
the  country  in  order  to  arrange  the 
materials;  and  about  this  period  he 
roaintainel  an  epistolary  oorreroon- 
denoe  with  Lord  Elibank,  Dr  Oguvie, 
and  Mr  Dalzel;  to  whose  friend- 
ship his  youthful  ingenuity  had  re- 
commended him.  In  the  course  of 
the  ensuing  year.  Lord  Elibank,  who 
was  himself  a  man  of  literature,  invit- 
ed him  to  his  seat  in  the  county  of 
Haddington,  where  he  spent  the  great- 
er part  of  the  autumn,  and  had  an  op- 
portunity of  conversing  with  many 
eminent  men.  To  this  nobleman  he 
seems  to  have  looked  for  &vour  and 
protection :  the  hope  of  obtaining  pre- 
ferment through  his  influence,  nad 
induced  him  to  relinauish  the  drvbdgery 
of  his  orig^al  employment ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  he  continued  to  prose- 
cute his  studies,  particularly  in  the 
departments  of  history  and  polite  li- 
terature. 

Having  resided  with  his  father  till 
the  month  of  May  1767,  he  set  out 
for  London,  probably  with  high  hopes 
of  ftiture  success.  But  his  hopes  were 
soon  blasted:  after  having  in  vain 
waited  for  promotion  throush  the  in- 
fluence of  Mr  Hume,  Lord  Elibank, 
General  Murray,  and  Governor  John- 
stone, he  was  under  Uie  necessity  of 
contracting  his  views,  and  engaging 
Vol.  III. 
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himself  as  a  corrector  to  the  press  of 
William  Strahan,  afterwards  printer 
to  his  majesty.  To  And  himsefp  thus 
placed  in  a  situation  so  inadequate  to 
nis  expectations,  and  so  unworthy  of 
his  abilities,  must  have  cast  a  tempo- 
rary gloom  over  his  mind;  but  the 
fireshness  of  youth,  added  to  the  nat- 
ural vivacity  of  his  mind,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  support  even  greater 
disappointments.  In  some  brief  no- 
tices found  among  his  papers  after  his 
decease,  he  mentions  his  expectations 
of  preferment  through  the  interest  of 
these  individuals;  but  he  does  not 
aver  that  his  expectations  were  found- 
ed on  their  promises.  The  disappoint- 
ments of  human  life  may  very  fre- 
quently be  referred  to  the  unreason- 
ableness of  our  anticipations. 

In  the  year  1769  he  quitted  Mr 
Strahan's,  and  was  employed  as  over- 
seer of  the  printing-office  of  Brown 
and  Adlard.  During  the  same  year 
he  published  an  Ode  to  Fortitude; 
which  was  immediately  reprinted  at 
Edinburgh  by  his  former  niasters, 
Martin  and  Wotherspoon. 

His  Sentimental  Tales  appeared  in 
1770;  and  from  this  time  he  wrote 
many  essays  in  prose  and  verse  for  Uie 
periodical  publications.  In  1772  he 
published  a  collection  of  Fablee,  Moral 
and  Sentimental,  and  "  An  Essay  on 
the  Character,  Manners,  and  Grenius 
of  Women ;  from  the  French  of  M. 
Thomas."  In  1774  appeared  his  Ju- 
lia,  a  Poetical  Romance,  Of  this  latter 
work,  which  is  founded  on  the  Now 
velle  HeUnse  of  Rousseau,  neither  the 
plan  nor  the  execution  can  be  com- 
mended. 

In  the  estimate  of  his  literary  clia- 
racter,  Russell  dissented  from  the  pub- 
lic opinion :  his  historical  works,  wnich 
have  met  with  a  very  favourable  re- 
ception, he  considered  as  greatly  infe- 
rior to  his  poetical  works,  which  have 
been  totally  neglected.  But  his  friends 
certainly  had  no  reason  to  regret  that 
the  collective  edition  of  his  poems, 
which  he  long  meditated,  never  made 
its  appearance.  In  the  following  sar- 
castic verses  of  his  ingenious  country- 
man Mickle,  his  elegy  on  the  death  of 
Hume  is  not  mentioned  with  much 
commendation. 

Silence,  ye  noisy  wolves  and  bears, 
And  hear  the  song  of  Russell ; 

Hark,  how  upon  the  muse's  Itill 
This  bard  kicks  up  a  busde ! 

He  calls  the  muses  lying  jades* 
A  pack  of  venal  strumpets  $ 
3  £ 
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And  reason  good,  for  none  of  tbem 

The  death  of  David  tnimpeta. 
But  what*— shall  Shakspeare^s  muse  bedew 

This  David's  leaden  urn  ? 
Or  at  his  tomb,  O  Milton,  say, 

Shall  thy  Urania  mourn  ? 
ShaU  gentle  Spenser's  injured  shade 

For  him  attune  the  lav  ? 
No :  none  of  these  o*er  his  dull  giave 

Shall  strew  one  leaf  of  bay. 
To  him,  the  modem  Midas,  these 

No  grateful  chanlets  owe ; 
Yet  shall  his  friends  with  proper  wreaths 

Adorn  his  heavy  brow. 
For  him  shall  Russell  rant  and  rave 

In  hobbling  rumbling  lays ; 
And  Smith  in  barbarous  sleepy  pose 

ShaU  grunt  and  croak  his  praise.* 

Russell  is  the  author  of  the  verses 
on  the  death  of  Dr  Armstrong,  signed 
W.  R.  and  dated  from  Gray's  Inn, 
Sept.  10,  1779,  which  are  commonly 
printed  with  the  poems  of  tliat  classi- 
cal writer. 

Before  this  period  he  had  apparent- 
ly relinquished  his  connexion  with 
tne  printing-office,  and  had  entirely 
devoted  himself  to  the  pursuits  of  li- 
terature. His  History  of  America  was 
published  in  numbers,  and  completed 
in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  This 
publication  was  not  unfavourably  re- 
ceived ;  but  the  splendid  merit  of  Dr 
Robertson's  work  precluded  all  com- 
petition. 

During  the  same  year,  1779,  he 
likewise  published,  in  octavo,  the  first 
two  volumes  of  The  History  of  Mo" 
dern  Europe  ;  and  their  reception  was 
so  favourable  as  to  exceed  his  most 
sanguine  expectations. 

His  studies  experienced  a  temporary 
interruption  in  1780,  when  he  em- 
barked for  Jamaica  in  order  to  recover 
some  money,  due  to  him  as  the  heir 
of  his  brother  James,  who,  after  a  re- 
sidence of  several  years^  had  died  in 
that  island.  He  afterwards  resumed 
his  historical  labours,  which  were  oc- 
casionally interrupted  by  his  love  of 
poetry.  In  the  yeiur  1783  he  publish- 
ed ne  Tragic  Muse,  a  poem  address- 
ed to  Mrs  Siddons.  To  address  verses 
to  a  player  has  been  considered  as  be- 
neath the  dignity  of  the  literary  cha- 
racter It  would  be  a  crime,  said  a 
periodical  writer,  to  sacrifice  genius  on 
such  an  uninteresting  occasion :  we 
have  more  dignified  subjects  for  the 
poetic  muse  than  an  individual  whose 
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•  See  the  Poetical  Works  of  William 
Julius  Mickle;  including  several  original 
piecen,  with  a  new  Life  or  the  Au^,  by 
the  Rev.  John  Sim,  A.  B.  late  of  St  Alban 
HaU,  Oxford.    Land.  1806, 12mo. 


excellence  is  only  a  daszling  meteor, 
and  must  be  forgotten  in  a  few  years 
at  most. — ^Players  have  sometimes  been 
extravagantly  extoUed,  particulariy  by 
grateful  or  aspiring  poets  who  have 
written  for  the  stage,*  and  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  granted  that  a  poet  may 
easily  find  a  more  dignified  theme: 
but  supreme  excellence  in  any  ingeni- 
ous art  seems  td  be  no  improper  sab- 
ject  <Kf  panegyric ;  and  so  rare  and  dif« 
ficult  are  the  fleeting  attainments  of  a 
great  aotor,  that  it  may  be  oonsdered 
as  a  generous  exertion  of  the  poetic 
talent  to  rescue  them  fitim  obuvioo. 
*'  Pity  it  is,"  exclaims  a  celebrated  co- 
median, "  that  the  momentary  beau- 
ties flowing  from  an  harmonioas  elo* 
cution,  cannot,  like  those  of  poetry, 
be  their  own  reward!  that  the  ani- 
mated graces  of  the  jdayer  can  live  no 
longer  than  the  instant  breatii  and 
motion  that  presents  them  ;  or  at  best 
can  but  fidntly  ^mmer  through  the 
memory,  or  impmect  recollection  of  a 
few  surviving  apeetatozB  T't 

The  three  volumes  which  complete 
the  History  of  Modem  Europe  made 
their  appearance  in  1784.  From  the 
manuficiq^t  notices  to  whidi  I  have 
already  referred,  it  appears  that  in  the 
omnposition  of  <ach  of  these  five  vo- 
lumes Russdl  spent  about  twelve 
months.  This  work,  which  is  the 
<^ef  foundation  of  his  reputation, 
possesses  great  merit  as  a  popular  view 
of  a  venr  extensive  period  of  historT, 
The  autnor  displays  no  inconsiderable 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  his  lead- 
ing incidents,  and  in  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  his  materials ;  and  he 
seems  to  have  studied  the  philosophy 
of  history  with  assiduity  and  soooeas. 
His  narrative  is  always  firee  feom  lan- 

*  In  a  Doem  addressed  to  Gankk  by  W. 
Whitehead,  the  following  venet  occur  s 
A  nation^s  taste  depends  on  you. 
Perhaps  a  Bation*B  virtue  too. 
Both  these  Imes  are  suffidend^  lidiculoas. 
When  Foote  conceived  the  design  of  exhi« 
biting  a  burlesque  imitation  of  me  Stratford 
jubilee,  they  were  not  forgotten.    **  In  this 
mock  procession  a  fellow  was  to  be  dreaaed 
up,'%nd  made  as  much  like  Mr  Garriek  as 
possible.    It  was  intended  that  some  raga* 
muffin   in  the  processioo  should  addrcas 
Rosdus  in  the  well-known  lines  of  the  poet 
laureat, 

A  nation's  taste  depends  oo  yoa, 

Perh^M  a  nation's  virtue  too. 

The  representer  of  Mr  Garriek  was  to  make 

no  answer,  but  to  cry, '  Oock-a-doodle-do !  *  *' 

(Davies's  Life  (f  Garriek^  vaL  E  p  2Ta) 

t  Apok)fi^  for  the  Life  of  CoUey  Gibber, 
chapiv. 
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guor;  and  his  liberal  reflections  are 
conveyed  in  a  lively  and  elegant  style. 
It  may  however  be  regretted  that  he 
should  have  adopted  the  expedient  of 
producing  his  work  as  a  series  of  let- 
ters from  a  nobleman  to  his  son :  every 
reader  is  sufficiently  aware  that  lir 
Russell  did  not  bekog  to  the  order  of 
nobility ;  and  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  *^  my  dear  Philip"  is  too  apt  to  re- 
mind  us  of  the  heartless  frivolity  of 
Lord  Chesterfield. 

This  work  has  often  been  reprinted^ 
and  still  continues  to  maintain  its  on* 
ginal  popularitv.  Russell  closes  his 
history  with  the  peace  of  Paris  in 
1763 ;  and  an  able  continuation^  ex- 
tending to  two  volumes^  has  recently 
been  added  by  Charles  Coote^  LL.  D. 
a  learned  civilian  of  Docton  Commons. 

In  the  vear  1787  he  married  Miaa 
Scott,  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  loi 
been  attached,  and  in  whom  he 
a  pleasant  and  intelligent  companion. 
He  now  entered  upon  the  occunation 
of  a  comfbrtable  farm  at  Knottynolm, 
distant  about  hye  miles  from  the  town 
of  Lanpholm  in  Dumfriesshire ;  and 
fixed  his  residence  in  an  elegant  cot- 
tage, delightfully  situated  on  tne  banks 
of  the  Esk.  Here  he  spent  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood there  were  several  intelli- 
gent individuals,  with  whom  he  lived 
in  habits  of  intimaqr ;  and  one  of  the 
most  conspicuous  of  these  was  the  late 
John  Maxwell,  Esq.  of  Broomholm, 
who  was  particularly  distinguished  for 
bis  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  music* 
In  1792  the  university  of  St  An- 
drews conferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Laws.  The  flattering  re- 
ception of  his  last  publication  had  in- 
duced him  to  retrace  his  steps ;  and 
during  the  following  year  he  published 
at  London,  in  two  volumes  octavo, 
"  The  History  of  Ancient  Europe; 
with  a  View  of  the  Revolutions  in 
Asia  and  Africa.  In  a  Series  of  Let- 
ters to  a  Young  Nobleman."  In  the 
Goinposition  of  this  work,  he  professes 
to  have  been  peculiarly  studious  to 
found  his  facts  on  original  authorities, 
and  to  dear  the  narrative  of  unimpor- 
tant events.  He  seems  however  to 
have  allotted  too  many  pages  to  the 
poetical  details  of  the  Trojan  war. 

*  Mr  Maxwell  published,  without  the 
name  of  the  author,  **  An  Essay  upon 
Tune ;  being  an  Attempt  to  free  the  Scale 
•f  Music,  and  the  Tune  of  Instruments, 
fnm  Imperfection.*'  Edinb^  1781,  8yo. 
Pp.290. 
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This  production  partakes  of  the  pecu- 
liar merits  of  his  modem  history ;  but 
as  the  author  did  not  live  to  complete 
his  design,  it  has  never  arrived  at  any 
considerable  degree  of  popularity.  The 
greater  proportion  of  these  two  vo- 
lumes r^tes  to  the  history  of  Greece  ; 
which  of  late  has  been  ably  treated  by 
Dr  Gillies  and  Mr  Mitford.* 

Dt  Russell  did  not  long  survive  the 
publication  of  this  work :  before  the 
dose  of  the  same  year,  a  stroke  of  pal- 
sy suddenly  termmated  his  life.  He 
was  interred  in  Westerkirk  church- 
yard ;  where  his  grave  is  distinguish- 
ed by  a  plain  stone,  bearing  the  sub- 
sequent inscription :  ''  Sacred  to  the 
Mem(n7  of  William  Russell,  LL.  D. 
who  died  at  Knottyholm  in  tiie  parish 
of  Cannobie,  December  the  25,  1793, 
aged  52  years." 

This  mgenious  man  left  a  widow 
and  a  daughter,  who  still  reside  at 
Knottvholm.  I  am  indebted  to  Mrs 
Russell  for  the  free  use  of  his  papers, 
as  well  as  fbr  some  of  the  statements 
contained  in  this  sketch  of  his  life. 
Besides  two  complete  tragedies,  en- 
tiUed  Zenobia  ana  Pyrrhua,  he  left  in 
manuscript  an  Analysis  oj  Bryanfs 
Mythology,  and  the  following  unfin- 
ished productions. 

1.  llie  Earl  of  Straffind,  a  tragedy. 

2.  Modem  Life,  a  comedy. 

5.  The  Love  Marriage,  an  openu 

4.  Human  Happmeas,  a  poem  intended 
to  have  been  oompriaed  in  foor  bodes. 

£.  An  HistoRCal  and  PhikiMphical  View 
of  the  Progress  of  Mankind  in  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  TcmqaeouB  Globe. 

6.  The  Histoxy  of  Modem  Europe,  Part 
III.  from  the  peace  of  Paris  in  1763,  to  the 
general  pacification  in  1783,  inrhiding  an 
Account  of  the  American  War,  and  of  the 
European  Transactions  in  the  East  Indies. 
In  a  Series  of  Letters  from  a  Nobleman  to 
his  Son. 

7.  The  Histoty  of  England  ftom  the  be* 
ginning  of  the  rdgn  of  Geoige  III.  to  the 
oondosion  of  the  American  War. 

In  the  composition  of  the  last  of 
these  works  Dr  Russell  was  engaged 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  It  was  to  be 
comprised  in  three  volumes  octavo ;  for 
the  copy-right  of  which  Mr  Cadell  had 
stipulated  to  pay  him  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds.  David  Irving. 
Edinburgh,  24  June  1818. 

«  Dr  Coote  has  lately  published  «  The 
History  of  Ancient  Europe ;  in  a  Series  of 
Letters  from  a  Gentleman  to  his  Son :  in- 
tended  as  an  accompaniment  to  Dr  Ru8sell*s 
History  of  Modem  Europe."  Ikond.  181 5, 
3  voIb  8vo. 


OR,  THE  FATE  OF  THE  BRAUNS. 

A  POEMj  IN  FOUR  CANTOS. 

BY  WILLIAM  WASTLE,  ESQUIRE.  * 

Member  of  the  Dilettanti,  Royal,  and  Antiquaiian  Societies,  and  of  the  Union  and  Ben 

Waten^s  Clubs  of  Edinbuigh ;  Honoraiy  Member  of  the  Kunst-und-alterthumsliebcts 

GeiellBchaft  of  Gottingen,  and  of  die  Phoenix  Terrarom  of  Amsterdam,  &c  &c  ftc. 

:  rroD  o^riso  prm  iwjai  12  brrn^ 

DEDICATION. 

TO  THEE,  LOKE  WIZARD  OF  THE  SABLE  VEIL  ! 

THOU  AAROy*S  ROD  OF  CRITICS  SMALL  AND  GREAT  ! 
THOU  SCOURGE  AVD  TORMENT  OF  THE  INFIDEL  ! 

OF  WHIGS  AND  DEMOCRATS,  THOU  FEAR  AND  HATE  ! 
TO  THEE,  MYSTERIOUS  EDITOR,  ALL  HAIL  ! 

TO  THEE  THE  FOLLOWING  LINES  I  DEDICATE.  % 

VOU*LL  SATISFY  THE  BARD*8  AMBITION  FULLY, 

IF  YOU  INSERT  '£M  IN  THE  MONTH  OF  JULY. 


CANTO  I.  IV. 

He  tuned  out  tellers,  and  cashiers,  and  derks^i- 

,  ,      *•      .  Out — ^bodily  and  boldly,  to  a  man. 

Let  finer  poets  celebrate  Pans,  Parisian  guaidsmen  treated  them  like  TuAs, 

Montpeffier,  Bourdcaux,  Lyons,  or  Toulouse ;  ^hae  fast  and  far  with  aU  their  books  they  ran. 

Or  Unk,  if  o'er  the  hills  tliey've  chanced  to  be.  Reviled  the  Dutchen  as  Poltroons  and  shirks. 

The  gk>ry  of  their  metre  and  their  muse.  Called  the  Directors'  Court  a  low  divan 

To  some  romantic  name  of  Italy,  Of  mygty,  fiousy,  stingy,  money-oodgera. 

To  Roma  or  FirenM  if  th(7  choose;  s«ch  insults  burgesses  receive fewn  aoUiew ! 

Of  a  much  humbler,  plainer  gout  I  am. 

The  dty  for  my  money's  Amsterdam,  y 

J I  SoDe  Groot  Bank  was  changed  to  Noire  PaiaU, 

The  did  infected  haunt  of  right  divine. 

VI. 

III.  The  thnme  had  scarce  got  warm  beneadi  his  bottom. 

No  vinegar,  he  thou^t,  ooold  make  it  sweet.  Ere  poor  Kins  Louis  was  obliged  to  quit  it ; 

No  fumigations  banish  such  a  plague ;  His  mighty  brother  would  at  thnes  allot  bim 

So  Amsterdam  became  his  royal  seat.  Things  to  his  stomachbanh— they  could  not  hitit. 

He  raised  that  dty  high  above  the  Hague ;  *<  Doth  Louis  kick;"  quoth  great  Napoleon,  '*  rot 

What  foQowed  made  the  compliment  complete,  him  ! 

With  grudfling,fawningphizze8  blank  and  vague,  Sang !  ventre  bleu  !  for  thrones  he  u  not  fittedL 

The  Amsteruismmeis  came  their  king  to  thank.  Shall  my  own  baubles,  tools  impede  m^  wav  ? 

For  lodging  his  Augostness  in  their  bank.  Quil  trouve  son  bonheur  dans  la  vie  pnvee  f" 

*  This  Gentleman  having  at  last  dispensed  with  ceitain  promises  under  which  we  had  come*  we  feel 
oursdves  at  Ubert]jr  to  announce  to  our  readers  that  ihey  owe  to  his  pen  several  poetical  articles  of  dis- 
tinguished merit,  in  some  of  the  preceding  numbers  of  our  Miscellany.  We  reserve  die  full  admow- 
leqgment  of  our  various  obligations  to  his  genius,  till  the  Index  Auctorum  (whidi  we  are  happy  to  say 
is  in  a  state  of  oonsideiable  forwardness,)  shall  be  ready  for  publication.  But  we  mav  mention  in  tfaie 
mean  time,  that  the  various  Poetical  Notices  of  this  Magazine  are  among  the  number  of  his  productioos, 
and  that  we  have  recdved  from  him  **  Two  Probationary  Odes,  humbfy  dedicated  to  the  Royal  Sodety 
of  Edinbui]g^"  The  appearance  of  those  humorous  pieces  dqpends  entirdy  upon  contingeodcs.— We 
may  add,  for  the  benefit  of  our  Salt-foot  readers,  that  Mr  Wastle  was  latd^  served  heir  in  genoal  (the 
implication  of  the  phrase  Filius  Camalis,  being,  in  his  case,  waived,)  to  William  Wastle,  Esq.  of  'that 
iJK,  who  died  A.  D.  1564. — A  hero  wdl  known  to  the  studente  of  our  popular  poetry,  **  WiUte  Wastle 
dwalt  on  Tweed,"  &c    A  pedigree  of  W.  W.  may  probably  appear  in  an-carly  number  of  our  Woik. 

EDITOR. 
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VII. 


He  i0»  I  take  it*  if  the  truth  were  knovB, 
Modj  the  bsother  uterine  of  Nap. 

Old  Madame  Merct  no  doubt,  would  ne?er  own, 
Pediaps  the  knew  not,  who  begot  the  chap ; 

But  m  the  fimuly  he's  quite  alone, 
A  worthy  aeatuie,  ignotant  of  tiapb 

Duiing  his  reigin  in  Holland,  the  good  body 

Acquixed  a  taate  fiir  amoking  and  ^  toddy. 

VIII. 
No  more  a  monaich,  Louis  draws  from  these 

A  ooDsolatioo  and  a  blessed  bahn 
In  the  retirement  of  domestic  ease. 

In  staq^  meditation^s  drowsy  calm. 
Beneath  the  sbadow  of  thy  Switaer  trees 

Sleep  on,  thou  exiled  k>rd  of  Amsterdam ! 
In  that  long  pipe  a  harmless  sceptre  find, 
Eigoy  your  schniqis,  give  sonow  to  the  wind. 

IX. 

And  if  the  stories  that  they  tell  be  true, 
About  your  sterner  brother  and  the  queen, 

Thae*s  oueri  as  ill  off^— aye,  not  a  few  ; 
In  Italy  the  like  has  often  been. 

Such  doinos  seem  most  homble  to  you. 
Chiefly  because  the  world  ym  have  not  seen. 

By  studying  the  Poems  of  Leigh  Hunt, 

You'd  leam  to  put  a  smoother  face  upon*t. 


But  to  my  tale  "in  Louis*  cajntal. 
In  Amisterdam,  there  lived  a  certain  widow, 

The  relic  of  Mjmheer  Van  Sdilappsoidal, 
Over  whosebier  two  vearsagonesliesi(^ed,  *<0h!" 

Altho*  she  was  not  wnat  genteel  we  cul, 
Dutch  Virtuosi  thouj^t  her  quite  the  Dido  ; 

For  she  was  a  plump,  joUy,  juicy  lady. 

And  had,  moreover,  plienty  iS  the  ready. 

XL 
Whoe'er,  with  knowing  optics,  hath  beheld 

The  pictures  of  Rembrandt,  or  Gerard  Douw ; 
Of  Van  der  Heydcn,  or  of  Van  de  Velde ; 

Of  Keyser,  Jan  Stein,  Miens,  Metzu, 
Vandyke,  Fiank  Hals,  or  him  that  all  excelled, 

In  power,  in  hizury,  and  in  beaunr  too. 
The  peeriesB  Rubens— will  at  once  discover 
What  charms  inflame  the  Dutch  or  Planish  lover. 

XIL 
The  slender  waist,  most  delicate,  most  slim, 

Into  the  gentle  bosom  swellmg  stow ; 
The  ainr  degance  of  the  lisht  limb ; 

The  Uttie  ftet,  that  twii&le  as  they  go ; 
The  smaQ  and  tapering  aim,  compact  and  trim, 

These  kyvelinesses  seem  to  him  so  so  ;— 
In  diort,  we  are  supposed,  by  Netfaerlandersy 
To  be,  in  pdnt  of  taste,  the  merest  ganders. 

XIIL 
Hie  mistresB  of  Mynheer  must  be  a  bounoeTf 

Fat  is  the  chief  commodity  he  seeks. 
It  must  take  scores  and  scores  of  yardstoflounce  her; 

She  must  have  pounds  of  dun,  and  pounds  of 
cheeki; 
Shemusthaveflsts  wouldknock  abu]lockdown,6U',-« 

The  M171IW  MM  umXkH  of  the  Greeks. 
If  die  sits  down  upon  the  pass,  she  leaves 
A  nark  as  broad  as  any  of  her  h 
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XIV. 
People  will  say,  it  is  queer  confiteor. 

Arguing  a  vulgar  coarseness  in  my  taste. 
But  I  am  not  a  canting  baid,  like  Beattie,  or 

Cowper,  or  any  of  that  set  strait-laced ; 
Such  pnidishness,  I  think,  is  a  mere  meteor 

That  leads  to  bogs  of  dulness,  drear  and  waste. 
Our  poets  make  a  great  display  of  nicety,— 
I  suspect  some  of  them  of  much  duplidtz* 

XV. 
Some  of  the  best  of  them  are,  to  my  knowings 

Aujbnd  most  excellent,  fine  joUy  dogs  ; 
To  dubs,  &c  like  others  going. 

And  scoming,  manfully,  prudential  dogs. 
And  yet  in  poetry  they*re  always  shewing 

Off,  as  if  they  were  mere  domestic  logs,— 
As  if  they  took  tea  every  night  at  dght. 
And  woiud  not  drink  two  bottles  for  their  we^ht 

XVL 

In  gold«— Hypocrisv*s  a  foe  to  merit. 
And  makes  to  me  their  genius  less  transporting. 

I  think  It  might  be  worthier  of  their  spirit. 
To  scorn  sudi  modes  of  vulgar  glory  courting. 

The  illustrious  bards,  whose  fire  their  souls  inheri  V 
More  candid  sentiments  were  fond  of  sporting. 

Homer,  or  if  (as  Voss  says)  that's  a  nullity. 

The  whole  Homerids  rejoiced  in  jollity ! 

XVII. 

Andnoneof  them  would  more  than  mefaave  boggled* 
If  Mrs  Sddappsendal  diey  e*er  had  seen. 

To  own  that  with  no  little  gout  they  ogled. 
Such  dames  as  sat  to  Rubens  ana  Jan  Stein ; 

The  sentiment,  no  doubt,  had  not  been  dogrdled# 
But  still  the  sentiment  the  same  had  been. 

Dressed  in  ottava-rima  or  hexameter, 

Laudation  of  the  belles  of  large  diameter. 

XVIIL 
There  oould  not  be  a  more  ddidoos  creaturcg 

I  speak  my  mind  out,  than  my  heroine ; 
I  never  saw  a  fairer  fiice,  or  sweeter. 

More  mdting,  easy,  gentleness  of  mein ; 
Good  humour  sat  enthroned  on  every  feature. 

Her  eyes  were  rich,  complacent  and  serene  ;^ 
Once  on  a  washins-green  I  spied  her  dips. 
And  found  them  nill  three  yards  about  the  hips. 

XIX. 

Her  aims  were  diubby,  and  her  bosom  plump. 

And  everv  thina  upon  a  liberal  scale, 
Yet  she  could  frisk  about,  hop-8tep4Uid4ump» 

And  waltz  it,  or  fimdaogo  without  ftil  ;— 
In  short,  she  was,  thou^  fiit,  as  fine  a  romp 

As  e*er  an  English  missy,  slim  and  pale. 
She  was  the  pride  and  glory  of  the  town. 
And  made  a  conquest  of  one  Mynheer  Bcaun, 

XX. 

Originally,  I  have  heard,  ftom  Memd, 
But  settled  tong  in  Holland  as  a  banker; 

In  most  things  he  a  native  did  resemble. 
He  had  a  Dutdiman*s  paunch,  a  Dutdiman's 
lank  hair. 

The  moment  he  bdidd  this  charming  femde. 
Love  in  his  heart  infixed  a  triple  anchor. 

And  he  resdved  that  instant,  i^te  ce  qnVl  amU, 

To  give  an  ardent  opening  to  his' suit. 
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XXI. 

Dutch  people  are  not  over  oeraatKNiioiiSf 
So  there  ma  nothmg  to  pteyent  Mynheer* 

No  dicml  of  eold  rebinTor  aerimonions ; 
And  to  the  lady  boldly  he  drew  near. 

And  in  his  Cleopatra's  ear  th*  Antonras 
Whi^ered,  •*  Mevioaw*  "tisdaar  enhelderweer  ;'* 

Which  IB  as  much  'm  En^tiah  as  to  say, 

'*  Madsm,  your  semmt ;  there's  a  fine  dear  day." 

XXII. 

Sttdi  dhservations  can't  be  called  discoarse. 
They're  uttered  without  any  sort  of  meaning, 

But  many  people  find  them  a  resource. 
Their  uA  tflanguageorof  thought  for  screening- 

Our  Mynheer  Braun  was'sldlful  to  endorse 
BiHs,  but  <^  woids  he  had  a  scanty  gleaning  $ 

And  as  no  better  came  into  his  head. 

These  stupid  syllables  were  all  he  said. 

xxni. 

I  should  have  mentioned,  that  the  scene  of  meeting 
Was  in  a  treckschuyt,  before  all  its  crew ; 

'Twas  there  the  banker  first  espied  his  sweeting, 
'Twas  there  lus  pipe  he  firom  his  lips  withdrew, 

Altho'  not  half  smoked  out,  to  speak  Uuit  greeting 
Just  critidsed  in  stanza  twenty-two  ; 

That  salutation  brought  them  first  together, 

I  mean  that  dull  temuk  about  the  weather. 

XXIV. 
«  Yaw  wbhl.  Mynheer,"  was  Mrs  S.'s  answer : 

Thewordsthemsdres were  nothing;  butthewhile 
She  spoke  them,  o'er  her  ruby  lips  there  ran,  sir. 

And  up  to  her  dear  eyes,  so  sweet  a  smile ! 
Chaldean,  sorcerer,  or  necromancer. 

None  ooi:dd  have  managed  it  in  hipher  style. 
Touched  by  that  charming  simper  of  Mevrouw, 
The  Memd  broker*s  heart  began  to  gbw 

XXV. 

As  if  Vesuvius,  iEtna,  Strombdo, 

Had  been  transferred  with  aU  their  lava  thither ; 
And  then  his  eyes  begin  to  twinkle  so. 

He  looked  a  difierent  mortal  altt»ether ; 
And  when  he  took  her  yielding  hand  of  snow, 

And  in  the  comer  'oan  to  fixrt  it  with  her. 
Says  I  at  once,  "  lH  lay  you  half-a-crown. 
This  widow  shall  be  wife  to  Master  Braun." 

XXVI. 
My  ficiend  agreed  at  once  with  the  remade^ 

But  I  bdiere,  I  have  forgot  as  yet. 
Lector  Benevole,  to  name  the  ^adt, 

I  am  an  introduction  in  your  ddrt, 
Twas  Young  Sqohe  Blamey,  heir  to  Bhoney-padc, 

As  neat  a  gentleman  as  e'er  you  set 
Your  eyes  upon  in  Bond  Street  or  Pall-mall, 
A  proper  Yorkshire  cut,  full  six  feet  taU. 

XXVII. 
And  in  proportion  broad  across  the  back, 

A  specimen  of  that  old  English  breed 
That  used  to  drink  such  k>ti  of  ale  and  sack. 

And  on  whole  barons  of  roast  beef  to  feed. 
Whom  Mounseers  scarce  durst,  three  to  one,  attack, 

...Of  stays  and  all  such  trash  that  had  no  need; 
Fellows  that  had  no  calves  done  up  in  rollers, 
No  patent  8tifieneia-i4io  erect  dnrt-ooQacs ; 
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XXVIII. 
Men  that  had  whidcers  of  fiie  aennsne  grofwdi, 

Spingmg  up  dsoly  in  abundant  crops ; 
Wfaidwrs  that  curled  them  when  dwir  knids  waaed 


Not  tied  wiA  ribbons  nndemeadi  ihe  chops. 
Apt  to  be  feDing  amoOg  tea  or  broth, 

(But  to  be  sore  'twas  not  the  age  for  akps,) 
Blarney  was  one  of  these    perhaps  you've  met  hia^ 
The  ladies  about  London  used  to  pet  him. 

XXIX. 

We  landed  the  snne  morning  at  the  Biill, 
And  cot  acquainted  at  the  table  d'hote  ; 

We  made  in  company  a  ^orions  meal. 
Tucking  in  every  thing  that  could  be  got ; 

And  then  we  went  together  to  the  Spid- 
-Houses,  and  afterwards  in  the  same  boat. 

Or  eoach,  we  travelled— we  were  chums,  in  sh<Mf , 

From  Amsterdam  to  Utrecht,  Gouda,  DotL 

XXX 

And  now  from  Dordrecht  on  to  Amsterdam, 
Proceeding  vi«  Rotterdam,  and  L^den, 

And  Haarlem,  we  had  dumced  oursdves  to  cram 
Into  a  snuggidi  tredcschuit  idiich  was  gUding 

O'er  the  smooth  surface,  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
Mid  groves  of  willows  grsen  its  bdfl^tness  hidings 

When  Mynheer  Braun  had  the  good  sense  to  feH 

In  love  with  charming  widow  SdilappsendalL 

XXXI. 

A  trecksdnqrt  is  a  boat,  the  reader  knows. 
Divided  into  cabins  one,  two,  three ; 

At  four  miles  in  the  hour,  I  thhik,  it  ^oea 
On  these  canals,  so  smooth,  so  steadily. 

No  sort  of  jdting  troubles  your  repose. 
Or,  if  you're  otherwise  inclined,  your  glee; 

You  eat  and  drink  as  if  m  Paradise,— 

But  take  a  pipe  there  with  you,  if  you're  wise. 

XXXII. 
My  friend  and  I  had  made  our  resolutions 

To  be,  m  Holland,  natives  cap-a-pee  ; 
So  there— our  less  stretched  out  in  vdvet  cushiony 

A  bottle  of  dd  hock  at  dther  knee. 
Amongst  a  crowd  of  Flemings,  Dutchers,  Prussians, 

Frenchmen,  and  Poles,  and  Austrians,  there  sat  we. 
Uttering  enormous  puffs  at  every  second — 
(What  nasty  brutes  we  had  at  home  been  redconed !) 

XXXIII. 
There  sat  we,  in  oblivion  of  aH  labours. 

And  cares,andtoils,andthoqgfats,forBamberone, 
Encircled  by  the  strangest  group  of  neighbours 

That  e'er  was  met,  i  take  it,  'neadi  ttie  sun. 
Bahmffi  sod  meerschaums,  petticoats  and  satees. 

Burghers  and  Barons,  God^  and  Cdt,  and  Una, 
A  score  of  peoples,  kindreds,  tribes,  and  tongues. 
All  ezerdsmg  in  one  way  thdr  lungs. 

XXXIV. 

A  number  of  our  countrymen  were  there  s 
An  Oxford  parson  in  black  slocking  gakere ; 

An  Iridi  quack  without  one  pile  of  hair,    ^^, 
Whose  nose  and  chin  were  like  a  nutmeg  grsta's; 

A  lean  Soots  scribe,  tiie  type  of  craft  and  care. 
Very  much  sneezed  at  every  where  by  waitcn^-* 

A  native  of  the  town  of  Abcrteoi, 

With  two  light  gogUngcyes'twixtgi«y  and  greai; 
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XXXV. 


Three  or  four  tntors,  and  as  many  minorB ; 

PupUs  and  pedagogues  upon  a  par 
In  erery  ardde,  except  the  shiners ; 

As  dun  as  commonly  sudi  people  are, 
Horn  ignorant,  God  knows,  but  dl  good  dinen» 

TrmreDing  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war. 
Staring  about  as  if  they'd  got  upon 
Asto]fb*s  hippogrxfb  with  St  John. 

XXXVI. 
I  wonder  what  makes  decent  people  send 

Their  younkers  all  through  Italy,  and  France, 
And  Germany,  and  HoUand.    As  a  friend, 

One  word  «  wholesome  oounsd  111  advance : 
Baw  lubber  lads  are  not  much  like  to  mend. 

Capering  about  like  heroes  of  Romance, 
nddng  acquaintances  with  foreign  belles. 
And  paasxng  all  their  evenings  at  the  belb. 

XXXVII. 
About  the  streets  at  home  they're  qiute  a  drug. 

These  gentlemen  that  have  performed  the  tour, 
Yon*Il  recognise  them  by  a  constant  shrug. 

An  awlnraid  copy  of  a  Gascon  boor ; 
Or,  it  may  be,  that  at  their  heels  they  hig 

Some  Naples  grayhound — ^pretty  to  be  sure. 
But  chiefly  prizM  by  its  Signor  In^tese, 
Because  it  was  the  gift  of  some  Maraega. 

XXXVIII. 

A  little  pelUj  store  of  broken  French  is 
The  principal  acquirement  of  the  beau. 

Patch  work,  which  to  all  purposes  he  wrenches^ 
In  shewing  off  before  the  untravelled  low; 

Two  or  three  stories  of  Venetian  wenches, 
A  few  false  medals  purchased  on  the  Po— 

One  90  povidedfito  our  home-spun  nation 

Is  certamly  a  blessed  importation. 

XXXIX. 

These  long  digresdons  are  the  veiy  devil ; 

But  to  return  from  this  my  disquisition^ 
Touching  the  bad  effects  of  mreign  travel 

Upon  young  gentlemen  of  good  condition. 
To  things  more  strictly  on  my  muse*s  level 

(Observe  how  modest  is  my  disposition). 
At  once,  in  short,  to  plump  the  reader  down 
On  the  Dutch  trei^saiuyt  and  the  loves  of  Braun. 

XL. 

The  company  had  raised  so  dense  a  reek 
Throughout  the  upper  r^ons  of  the  boat. 

That  *twas  in  vain  for  any  man  to  seek 
To  trace  minutely  the  erotic  plot, 

Throu^  an  its  windings,  twistings,  turns  oblique, 
On  to  the  fair  solution  of  the  knot ; 

Twas  only  now  and  then,  without  a  joke. 

That  we  got  glimpses  of  them  through  the  smoke. 

XLI. 
But,  each  succeeding  peep,  Uiey  might  be  seen 

In  dalltance  linked,  of  an  intenser  quality ; 
The  iridow*s  hand  that  first  had  fumbled  been 

In  token  of  respectftil  partiality, 
Was  now  our  banker*s  fingers  squeeied  between, 

With  an  the  signs  of  warmth  and  cordiality. 
Nay,  his  <me  arm  was  fiMed  round  her  waisti 
Without  exadsg  symptoms  of  distaste. 
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XLII. 

And  here  and  thei«,  amid  the  ftaiful  j 

Of  coarser  notes,  oommingiingi 
From  out  the  centre  of  this  seoonG  «««m«». 

Was  heard  the  voice  of  wooing,  smaU  and  stin ; 
Soft  as  the  magic  lute  of  Tasso's  feble,— 

Clear  as  the  guigling  of  an  Highland  rilL 
O  Nature !  what  mysterious  power  is  thine. 
Even  in  Low  Dutch  thy  echoes  are  divinew 

XLIII. 

People  may  say  whatever  things  they  please 
About  tne  os  rotundum  oTSe  Greeks, 

Of  Latian  elegance,  of  Tuscan  ease. 
And  of  the  Gothic  linguos*  grunti  and  squeaks ; 

I've  noticed,  both  at  home  and  over  seas. 
That  when  of  love  or  nun  or  wtvnan  speaks^ 

There  comes  a  music  to  the  listener's  ears, 

Delicious  as  the  musoc  of  the  spheres. 

XLIV. 

But  seniunent-mieu !  cads  ml  reftilget  !> 
As  aU  my  ftiends  observe,  wiU  be  my  rus 


rum^ 


If  anv  mast  occur.  111  not  indulge  it, 
ril  be  a  plain  narrator  of  this  wooini 


1  u  oe  a  piam  narrator  of  tins  woomg. 
Alas!  how  little  has  my  muse  divulg'd  yetv 

Of  this  most  intricate  Dcdalean  doing ! 
But,  to  be  fluie,  as  fisr*s  we  yet  have  come. 
And  on  a  bit,  the  story  is  humdniBi* 

XLV. 
It  is,  I  think,  as  ancient  as  the  hills. 

The  saying  that,  except  the  b^w  two. 
Love  scenes  in  general,  are  bat  didl  nUs, 

E  re  they  go  down  they  must  be  gitt  a  few.* 
Ihate  to  see  fi)lk8  swaOow  Against  their  wins ; 

Upon  my  honour,  'tia  my  wish  to  do 
The  best  I  cMi— I  rather  thibk  my  strength  ig  in 
OlvenifyiQg  dwllncas  i  per  pan»thetim. 

XLVL 

Bi^Lpauepour  {a-4ong,  kmg  befine  we  readied 
The  busy  Haarlem— gate  of  Amsteidam, 

The  Memd  Banker  had  in  fbim  bcaeedied. 
With  oaths  and  vows,  thefaandof  fair  Madame^ 

The  cynosure  of  Dutchmen  double-breecfa^j 
She,  bvdv  innocence,  unskiUed  to  sham. 

Started,  Uusbed,  oeled,  dimpled,  and  kwked  queer. 

And  breathed  a  soft  consent  to  her  Mynheer. 

CANTO  IL 

L 

The  fitthionaUe  wi^  to  make  a  poem. 
Like  other  fashions,  has  seen  may  chaMes; 

Readers  ase  now  contented  if  you  show  'em 
The  mere  dite  of  what  withm  your  range  is; 

In  short,  without  apokgy  or  proem. 
No  rule  of  modem  ^oiff  your  muse  infiingcs, 

Althoughwfaoledays,  weeks,  years,die  hurries  by-, 

Scott,  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Wilson— why  noti  ? 

IL 
WeVe  ^uite  exploded  now  ihe  tedious  style 

Ofwnting    of  describing  every  flnng;    ' 
Great  Pe^^asus  no  lonn  has  the  toil. 

Like  high-road  hackney  brutes,  of  joumeybg 
Through  many  a  weary,  dusty,  viewless  mile. 

0*er  open  downs  and  wilds  he  now  may  fling. 
Shake  his  long  mane  in  the  free  mountain  breezesy 
And  leap  as  many  ditches  as  he  pleases. 
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III. 


Had  I  been  bom  a  rhymester  of  the  breed 
Of  tragic  Vondd,  or  BueoUc  Noot, 

'Tis  yeiy  tme  I  shoold  have  had  no  need 
To  these  new-fimg^ed  modes  my  lyre  to  suit ; 

Poets  in  Holland  seem  to  be  agreed. 
That  'tis  a  treasonous  heinous  sin  to  shoot 

Farther  than  their  old  fiithers  shot  before  'em» 

Fine  spirits !  the  Fidmitia  Batayorum  ! 

IV. 

If  e*er  you  chance  on  Ae  Exchange  to  go, 
At  Amsterdam  or  Rotterdam  I  mean, 

You*ll  eanly  gather  why  it  should  be  so ; 
AH  poets  copy  the  surrounding  scene; 

"Hs  for  those  lumbering  quizzes^  taste  must  flow 


Thy  stream !  O  Neuerlandish  Hi^pocrene  I 
Those  big-breechM  buxger8«  I  regret  it  much, 
Compose  the  Reading  Public  of  ue  Dutdu 

V. 

A  large  full  BamiUies*  with  curls  most  hideous, 
Diverging  o*er  the  back  in  many  a  sweep, 

A  single  breuted  coat,  with  skirts  nrodigious, 
Containing  pockets  lodseable  and  dec^« 

Breeches  and  vest  to  match..— King  Willuun*s  lieges 
Still  to  that  M  costume  with  caution  keep. 

The  very  sight  of  a  gented  surtout 

Would  make  the  venerable  Puts  look  blue. 

VI. 

Their  wives  (it  is  aOedged,  against  the  grain), 

Appear  in  equally  absurd  apparel ; 
Their  ^wns  fly  off  in  an  enormous  train. 

Their  waists  are  padded  out  as  big*s  a  barrel ; 
To  shew  the  budde  is  oonodered  vahi. 

To  shew  the  anck  would  produce  a  quarrel ; 
Nay  worse  and  worse,  Meyrouw  must  wear  a  mutch^ 
(That  old  Scotch  word's  still  used  in  Nether  Dutch.) 

VII. 

But  to  return,  and  to  exemplify 
The  modem  license  of  the  English  poet : 

Brann  married  his  fiur  widow  by  and  bye. 
And  lodged  her  at  his  liutJiuist  near  Helvoet, 

A  pretty  Villa  in  a  Dutchman's  eye. 
For  a  few  stivers  any  time  they  shew  it-» 

A  comfortable,  warm,  snug  house  withal. 

And  built  within  six  yards  of  the  canaL 

VIII. 
The  joyous  couple  spent  for  several  years. 

In  this  oomimidious,  most  aquatic  Eden, 
A  life  entirely  destitute  of  fears 

And  miseries    much  of  it  consumed  in  feeding ; 
First  breakfast,  luncheon  second,  third  appears 

A  copious  dinner,  each  in  turn  suooeeoing ; 
And  then  the  tea  and  coffee,  supper  thm ; 
In  short  it  was  hot  work  from  ten  till  ten. 

IX. 

And  then  to  bed  they  went,  but  not  together ; 

Upon  the  whole  it  seems  a  plan  sagacious. 
Excelling  just  in  the  severest  weather, 
^  Or  in  huge  beds,  cool,  airy,  and  ci^Muaous, 
Especially  lor  folks  Uiat  fill  their  leather, 

Dutch  folks,  for  instance,  all  with  paunches  spa* 
dous. 
Not  under  the  same  coverlid  to  bask. 
And  stew  o*  nights,  like  herrings  in  a  cask. 


I  much  approve  the  Continental  fiMliion, 
Of  havmg  two  beds  rather  in  one  room ; 

*TiB  near  enough,  heaven  knows,  for  conversation  ; 
And  it  prevents  a  pair  from  many  a  fume. 

From  many  a  most  unpleasant  altercatian. 
In  which  my  wife  and  I  much  time  consume. 

Domestic  tyranny  (my  fate  is  hard  I) 

Leaves  free  die  muse,  but  sorely  binds  the  bard. 

XI. 

And  Braun  was  debtor  to  his  wife,  per  annomt 
Atleastone  child— sometimes  she  book'dhimtwo. 

The  first  was  Moll,  the  namesake  of  her  graxmum; 
The  second  was  called  Karl;  the  third  was  Hoogh; 

The  fourth  was  Girzxy  (after  Mrs  Msnheim, 
An  aunt  that  lived  not  far  from  Waterloo). 

Braun  mig^t  give  all  the  provinces  defiance. 

To  shew  a  oom^ier,  healthier  crop  of  fl 


XII. 
It  would,  I  swear,  have  done  the  readers  good. 

To  see  the  pair  to  kerk  or  kirmis  going ; 
Braun  and  his  spouse  with  all  the  rising  brood, 

Withwell-oombed  hair,  and  countenancesglowing 
Fresh  from  the  basin— How  erect  they  stood  1 

How  patriarchal  *mid  the  circle  growing  ! 
It  must  have  greatly  gratified  his  stomach, 
Particukrly  if  he  likes  what^s  comic. 

XIII. 
A  child  there  an*t  at  aU  like  yours,  oh,  reader  ! 

At  least  it  is  in  no  respect  nke  mine. 
A  Dutch  boy  looks  as  glum*s  a  special  pleader. 

Or  conveyancer,  long  before  he's  nine ; 
His  prudent  parente  perfectly  "F^  "^ 

To  check  me  natural  bias  innntine. 
They  teach  their  cub  witii  gravity  to  straddle. 
The  very  moment  that  he  uavesliis  cradle. 

XIV. 

They  dress  the  infimt  out  in  solemn  suits 
Of  customary  snuff  or  quaker<«olour ; 

From  stiff  cravat  the  whimpering  visage  dioots ; 
Knee  breeches  are  ta*en  down  to  whi^  the  scholar. 

I  hate  to  see  the  little  chubby  brutes 
Looking  as  sour  as  they  were  four  fbet  taller. 

Their  nasty  dwindling  gummy  legs  exposmg. 

Great  heavy  floundermg  silk  or  worsted  hose  in. 

XV. 

How  would  our  young  M*Alisters  or  Cmmjhtn^ 

Used  to  their  native  luxury  of  kilts. 
Be  horrified  if  put  into  such  trammels, 

Compelled  to  strut  for  ever  on  sodi  stilts, 
Hipsfrom  thebreezes barred,  and  legs  fiomgambols! 

With  what  long  &6es  would  the  little  Celts 
Sigh  from  thdr  fusty  breedies  at  tiie  Hague, 
'<  Ochon  Lochaber  and  the  phihibcg  !** 

XVI. 
Nor  is  young  Mademoiselle's  set  out»]eaB  queer ; 

At  four  years  old  she's  dad  with  meikk  pother. 
In  Mutch,  gown,  petticoat,  and  all  such  gear. 

Enough  a  very  elephant  to  smother  ; 
A  foreigner's  struck  dumb  when  he  dimws  near. 

And  sees  Meyongvxouw  dreBsed  like  her  gcuid* 
mother— 
Her  little  baby  countenance,  smooth  and  prim» 
Looks  odd  in  sudi  a  venenbk  trim. 
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XVII. 
But  Dutehmoi  don't  incline  mucb  to  the  risiUet 

So  all  these  things  with  them  are  still  the  go. 
Absurdities  are  on  the  Y  still  yisible. 

Which  were  so  on  the  Thames  some  time  ago. 
Mjnheer  would  think  his  daughter  quite  a  Jeesabd, 

Should  not  the  whde  remain  in  statu  quo. 
The  plaits  of  gold  or  silver  on  the  fiirdiead-* 
The  flaiind  gutb-^iotubennoe  most  honid* 

XVIII. 
But  if  I  once  should  fidrly  enter  in 

To  what  at  present  I  am  glandng  merdy. 
To  strip  a  Dutchman's  madam  to  her  skin, 

I  can  assure  the  reader  most  Binoereiy» 
So  wide  a  subject,  were  I  in  the  pin. 

Would  hnt  me  out  at  least  a  canto  dearly. 
Peihaps  in  do  it  at  some  other  season— 
Jost  now  it  must  be  rhyme,  but  scarcdy  reason. 

XIX. 

But  to  return— <in  this  new  style  of  Frere's, 
A  phrase  which  oft  hath  been,  and  oft  must  be)— 

I  dined,  when  hst  in  Holland,  at  Mynheer's ; 
No  one  was  there  but  David  Laing  and  me. 

And  a  Dutch  minister,  one  Vender  Schpieis, 
Domestic  tutor  in  the  familv— 

To  give  Meviouw  the  praise  that  is  her  due» 

The  dinner  much  invited  a  set-to. 

XX. 

Nor  did  we  baulk  it.    No ;  we  feasted  pnrdy 
On  exoellcKit  boiled  pig  and  roasted  stOmon  : 

The  Panon  hummed  us  a  long  grace  demurely. 
But  odierwise  he  seemed  to  sink  the  Flamen. 

I  noticed,  though  his  guts,  he  said,  were|XM>iiy, 
He  laid  inftiU  threepoundsof  srease  and  gammon. 

Biaun  set  some  fanu>u8  Rhenian  on  the  table ; 

We  dnmk  and  smoked  as  long  as  we  were  able. 

XXI. 
In  course  of  talk,  the  Clergyman  and  Braun 

Enlarged  upon  the  charms  of  Dutch  society, 
Its  oomibrt— none  that  attribute  disowiw- 

And,  what  some  won't  agree  to,  its  variety. 
David  and  I  sucked  all  their  doctrines  down, 

But  ovBT-doses  generate  satiety ; 
So  we,  to  pay  them  back  in  their  own  coin, 
Began  in  praise  ot  Scotland  to  rejoin ; 

XXII. 
A  indtfiil  topic,  it  must  be  confest. 

And  in  good  hands,  I  mean  in  Laing's  and  mine. 
(David,  the  most  sagacious  and  the  bat. 

As  all  Old  Reekie's  erudites  opine. 
Of  Scottish  Bibliopoles,  who  knows  the  zest 

And  cream  of  eveiy  title-page  Aldine  { 
A  fiunouB  Bibliomaniac,  and  a  shrewd. 
Who  turns  his  madness  to  no  little  good.) 

XXIII. 
We  toudied  on  many  subjects,  I  and  David. 

He  chieSy  sung  the  praise  of  a  sale  dinner ; 
I  on  Young's  tav«n  prmdpally  raved. 

Ore  »4uto-*rm  a  glorious  spinner. 
I  painted  to  the  set,  in  colours  vivid. 

The  portrait  of  full  many  a  curious  sinner 
Who  comes,  with  ready  hnd  and  readier  tongue, 
To  kin  his  evenings  in  thy  house,  Bill  Young ! 

VeL.  III. 


XXIV. 

They'repkased  to  call  themselves  ^{ff  Dtlfttaittf ! 

The  President's  the  first  I  chanced  to  shew  'em; 
He  writes  more  malagrugroualy  than  Dante, 

The  City  of  the  Phigue*s  a  shocking  poem ; 
But  yet  he  is  a  spirit  light  and  jaun^. 

And  jocular  enough  to  those  diat  know  him. 
To  tdl  the  truth,  I  think  John  Wilson  shines 
More  o'er  a  bowl  of  punch  than  in  his  lines. 

XXV. 

Wilson  discussed,  the  tenor  of  my  speech 

On  to  his  Croupier-Secretary  ran, 
A  person  thorous^ly  Qualified  to  teadi 

The  linguo  ofthe  virtuoso  dan. 
Pictures  and  prints  alike  within  his  reach. 

—He  is,  in  short,  a  most  uncommon  man ; 
The  Painters  view  him  with  a  fearful  ejre ; 
For  me,  I'm  always  mute  when  David^  by. 

XXVI. 
The  next  that  I  enlarged  upon  was  Allan, 

That  peerless  master  of  tne  modem  brush. 
Bom  to  restore  a  Muse  from  splendour  £dlen. 

Bom  to  see  garlands  of  the  Deathless  Budi 
(In  spite  of  £nv3^'s  poisonous  tendrils  crawling) 

CHmg  round  ms  honoured  brow,  in  glory's  mish ; 
A  famous  feUow  also  o^ex  his  toddy. 
And,  bating  Artists,  liked  by  every  body. 

XXVII. 
Then  touched  I  oflTfiJend  I.«ckhart  (Gibson  John), 

So  fond  of  jabbering  about  Tieck  and  Schlegd, 
Klopstock  and  Widand,  Kant  and  Manddsohn, 

AU  Hiph  Dutch  quacks,  like  Spurzheim  or 
Femagle— 
Him  the  Chudee  ydeped  the  Scorpion.-.-  j 

The  claws,  but  not  the  pinions,  of  the  e^le,  j 
Are  Jack's :  but  though  I  do  not  mean  to  £itter,  f 
Undoubtedly  he  has  strong  powen  of  satire.  ' 

XXVIII. 
Par  nobile,  the  Schetkys  next  I  hit, 

— Gibson  (who  t'other  day  hath  changed  his  lot) ; 
The  Master  of  St  Luke's,  whom  yonder  Ht 

With  Ions  vivat  heard  comic  Liston  quote. 
Then  Nichmson,  to  whom  so  oft  I  sit : 

You've  seen  his  etching,  sure,  of  Walter  Scott 
-..Sonke  half-a-dozen  others  I  could  name ; 
Among  die  rest  was  Baxter — ^yes— /iii-m^ine. 

XXIX. 

My  tongue  next  glided  to  the  praise  of  Pat, 
Who  loves  not  Robertson  in  Embro'  dty  ? 
Dutch  girls  would  call  him  Cupid,  for  he's  fat. 
Wears  spectades,  is  sly,  and  keen,  and  witty. 
Nekt  Peter  Hill— vou  might  be  sure  of  that. 

Next  one,  whom  if  you  know  not,  more's  thepity— 
John  Dou^as— one  of  the  true  genuine  tribe- 
Mistake  me  not— our  gentlemanly  Scribe. 

XXX. 

I  had  got  into  such  a  glorious' ke^. 

That  there's  no  saymg  when  I  might  have  stopped. 
How  long  I  had  poured  on  right  merrily 

Mj  tafe  of  Worthies  yet  undeveloped 
To  the  mde  dwellers  of'^the  Zuyder  Zee ; 

But  looking  round,  asleep  they  all  had  dropped. 
'•  Babbler !"  a  bird  is  whispering  in  my  ear, 
<*  Take  die  same  hint— dose  Canto  Secimd  her&" 
SF 
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BSPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE^  AP- 
POINTED BY  THE  SOCIETY  OF  DI- 
LETTANTI TO  EXAMINE  MR  ELLI- 
OTT's  plans  FOB  THE  REPAIR  OF 
THE  CATHEDRAL  CHURCH  OF  6T 
GILES,  EDINBURGH. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  it  was  refer- 
red to  examine  the  plans  of  the  intend- 
ed repair  on  the  cathedral  church  of 
St  Giles,  have  now  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing report 

This  church  appears  to  have  been 
originally  planned  on  a  regular  design : 
but  having  been  erected  at  various  in- 
tervals, it  is  fiir  from  being  uniform  in 
its  architecture.  More  recently,  like- 
wise, the  alterations  which  it  has  un- 
dergone have  invariably  been  in  a  vi- 
tious  taste ;  and  while  not  beautiftd  in 
themselves,  they  have  obscured,  or  al- 
together superseded,  those  parts  of  the 
original  structure  to  which  they  apph- 
ed.  As  it  now  stands,  therefore,  the 
Committee  do  not  view  this  building 
as  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Grothic  archi- 
tecture. Still  it  is  one  which  deserves 
considerable  praise.  Its  general  form 
approaches  near  enough  to  regularity  to 
give  it  all  the  grandeur  of  a  cathednJ. 
There  is  much  beauty  also  in  many  of 
its  individual  parts;  and  the  tower 
with  which  it  is  surmounted  is  one  of 
the  noblest  of  that  description  in  the 
island. 

But  its  great  age  would  entitle  it  to 
be  held  sacred  b^  Scotsmen,  even  if  it 
possessed  no  intrinsic  beauty  deserving 
of  preservation.  The  records  of  this 
church  stretch  back  into  an  antiquity 
80  remote  as  the  ninth  century :  it  has 
since  become  connected  with  many 
important  events  in  Scottish  history : 
here,  particularly,  Knox  and  Melville 
asserted  the  liberties  of  their  country, 
and  preached  up  the  Reformation ; — 
and  within  it  and  without,  are  depo- 
sited the  bones  of  martyrs  and  great 
men,  whose  high  names  serve  to  cast 
a  lustre  over  the  very  decay  of  its  walls. 

ReUcs  such  as  these  are  to  be  touch- 
ed with  a  delicate  hand.  Looking 
around  upon  the  prison-houses  with 
which  this  building  has  been  polluted, 
the  incongruous  repairs  which  it  has 
suffered,  and  the  paint  with  which  its 
tower  has  been  disfigured,  and  its  fad- 
ing in:>criptions  obliterated,  the  Com- 
mittee confess,  that  it  was  not  without 
alarm  they  beard  of  a  new  alteration 
extending  to  all  its  parts  being  in  pro- 
gress ;  nor  has  the  examination  of  the 


plan  for  this  repair  tended  to  remove 
these  feehngs. 

The  Committee  hold,  that  in  alter- 
ing an  ancient  building,  the  principle 
to  be  followed  is,  that  of  adhering  as 
closely  to  the  original  plan  as  is  oon- 
sistent  with  any  tolerable  degree  of 
beauty.  Feeling  in  aU  its  force  the 
influence  of  time  and  ancient  associa- 
tions, thev  would  rather  sacrifioe  a 
considerable  beauty,  than  lose  any  part 
of  a  structure,  venerable  tor  its  age,  or 
rendered  illustrious  by  its  history. 
In  this  point  of  view,  they  regard  the 
repair  now  going  forward  upon  West^ 
minster-abbey  and  York-minster,  as 
in  the  purest  taste,  because  it  is  a 
mere  renewal  of  the  stones  of  those 
buildings  in  their  original  form.  They 
do  not  contend  that  this  species  of  re- 
pair is  appUcable  to  their  present  sub- 
ject. They  are  willing  to  admit,  that 
nere  there  is  much  to  remove ;  bat 
they  are,  at  the  same  time,  anxious  to 
impress,  that  there  is  also  much  to  re- 
tain ;  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
guiodians  of  taste  to  resist  all  changes 
which  can  with  propriety  be  avoided. 

In  this  way,  it  is  with  no  small  re- 
gret they  have  observed,  in  the  plana 
now  submitted  to  the  magistrac)r,  a 
very  marked  disregard  of  3)e  ancient 
building.  The  new  cathedral  maj, 
or  may  not,  be  beautiful,  llie  Com- 
mittee do  not  deny  that  it  nossessea 
considerable  beauty  :  but  it  bears  no 
resemblance  to  the  ancient  cathedral ; 
it  is  an  original  building  in  the  school 
of  Mr  Elliott,  not  a  renovation  of  the 
ancient  building ;  and  this  they  hold, 
without  reference  to  its  intrinsic  chai^ 
acter,  to  be  a  primary  and  lundamen- 
tal  objection  to  the  aesign. 

Another  observation  which  they  have 
made,  is  of  a  character  akin  to  the  for- 
mer, if  there  be  reasons,  in  good 
feeUng  and  just  taste,  tor  resisting  de- 
viations from  the  original  plan  of  the 
building,  it  is  obvious  that  these  apply 
with  tenfold  force  to  any  project  for 
its  absolute  demolition.  But  it  is  one 
branch  of  the  plans  under  considera- 
tion, to  make  away  with  a  part  of  the 
building,  and  that,  perhaps,  the  most 
highly  ornamented  of  the  whole,  the 
Tolbooth  church,  which  is  to  be  re- 
moved in  order  to  enlarge  the  access 
into  the  Parliament  Square,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  save  the  comer  room  in 
the  adjoining  building  (itself  a  monu- 
ment of  the  worst  taste,  and  unlikely, 
from  its  appearance,  to  endure  so  long 
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as  the  cathedral)^  now  occapied  as  the 
gown-room  of  the  faculty  of  advocates. 
It  may  be  proper  to  remove  this  church; 
it  does  not  brast  of  an  antiquity  so  re- 
mote as  the  adjoining  building ;  and 
the  Committee  are  ready,  therefore,  to 
learn  cause  for  its  destruction;  but 
they  neither  perceive  the  necessity  of 
the  enlarged  access  wanted,  nor  do 
they  see  any  thing  in  the  acyoining 
building  entitling  it  to  immunity  at 
theexpense  of  its  more  venerable  neigh- 
bour ;  and  undoubtedly  they  hold, 
that  this  building  cannot  be  touched 
without  a  reason  approaching  nearly  to 
necessity. 

Having  stated  these  sentiments,  the 
Committee  feel,  that  it  may  probably 
be  conceived  unnecessary  to  make  any 
obeervadons  on  the  detidls  of  a  plan, 
the  general  scope  of  which  they  are 
diUB  disposed  so  strongly  to  condemn. 
But  it  is  due  to  the  artist  who  has 
prepared  it,  and  perhaps  may  be  re- 
garded as  a  part  of  their  duty  to  the 
society,  to  ofier  some  remarks  of  a  more 
Hmited  character ;  and,  in  doing  so, 
they  trust  that  the  society  will  give 
diem  credit  for  acting  in  a  spirit  of 
perfect  conciliation  towards  the  archi- 
tect, who  has  not  failed  even  here  to 
display  much  of  that  genius  and  sci- 
entific knowledge  by  wnich  his  works 
are  in  general  distinguished. 

With  these  feelings,  it  is  gratifying 
to  the  Committee  to  be  enabled  to 
commence  their  remarks  with  praise. 
In  the  disposition  of  the  interior,  Mr 
Elliott  proposes  to  divide  the  church 
into  three  great  halls,  one  occupying 
the  transept,  and  the  others  oeing 
placed  in  the  nave  of  the  building. 
This  plan  meets  the  entire  approbation 
of  the  Committee.  They  particularly 
approve  the  suggestion  of  throwing  the 
transept  into  one  great  hall,  adapted, 
as  it  will  admirably  be,  for  the  pur*r 
poaes  of  music,  and  yet  to  become,  as 
they  hope,  a  receptacle  for  statuary 
and  painting. 

But  in  this  part  of  the  architect's 
plans,  the  Committee  submit  that  there 
nas  been  an  important  omission.  Who« 
ever  has  visited  York-minster  will  re- 
member, with  no  ordinary  emotion,  the 
feeling  with  which,  standing  in  the 
centre  of  the  church,  he  looked  up 
from  belpw  upon  the  whole  unbroken 
height  of  that  noble  tower.  Such 
pleasure,  the  Committee  think,  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  artist  renewing  St 
Giles^  to  give  to  those  by  whom  it 
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shall  hereafter  be  visited.  The  tower 
of  this  cathedral,  so  beautiful  without, 
has  never  yet  been  brought  to  heighten 
the  effect  of  the  interior.  TiU  the 
year  1599,  it  was  used  as  the  common 
prison  of  the  town  ;  and  since  that  pe- 
riod, it  has  been  appropriated  to  the 
bells,— at  all  times  separated  from  the 
halls  below  by  a  flooring  which  exists 
to  this  day.  But  the  Committee,  while 
they  regard  it  as  contrary  to  good  taste, 
that  any  part  of  the  exterior  of  a  build- 
ing (as  in  thedomeof  StGeorge'schurdi 
here)  should  excite  expectations,which, 
within^  are  disappointed,  are  strongly 
led  to  recommend,  that  die  tower  of 
St  Giles  should  be  cleared  of  all  its 
incumbrances,  and  thrown  open  with- 
in, so  as  to  become  a  part — and  a  glo- 
rious part-^f  the  central  hall.* 

Among  the  advantages  resulting 
ftom  this  suggestion,  it  would  be  no 
inconsiderable  one,  that  the  ancient 
windows  of  the  tower  would  unprove 
the  light  of  the  transept  (a  light  too, 
it  will  be  remembered,  coming  from 
above,  and  therefore  of  the  finest  qua- 
lity) ;  while  the  opening  of  these  win- 
dows would  give  beauty  to  the  exte- 
rior. 

The  dial-plate  and  bells  might,  in 
this  event,  be  disposed  in  turrets  to  be 
erected  at  either  extremity  of  the 
transept,  or,  more  properly,  at  the  west 
front,  which  was  originally,  and  ought 
perhaps  once  more  to  be  rendered,  the 
grand  entrance  of  the  cathedral. 

Having  thus  far  commended  the  ar- 
chitect's disposition  of  the  interior,  the 
Committee  regret  that  they  have  little 
more  to  approve  in  his  designs.  The 
extreme  regularity  of  his  whole  plan 
(giving  it  too  mucn  the  character  of  an 
enlarged  modem  chapel),  and  the  uni- 
formitv  of  his  windows  and  whole  de- 
tails, tney  should  doubt  being  accord- 
ing to  the  feeling  of  the  true  Gothic  ; 
which,  though  not  without  rule,  is  yet 
impatient  of  restraint,  and  undoubted- 
ly wanders,  in  its  finest  ^cimens,  in- 
to many  fantastic  singularities.  And 
here,  perhaps,  is  to  l;e  found  the  dan- 
ger and  difficulty  of  re-modelling,  in 
our  times,  an  ancient  Grothic  structure. 
Our  ancestors,  without  ch«jractcr  to 
sustain,  and  indulging  thus  in  all  the 
license  of  barbarism,  could  venture 

•  The  Committee  take  it  for  granted  that 
this  is  practicable,— a  matter,  however, 
which  will  obviously  require  to  be  detennin- 
ed  by  profcssionsl  men. 
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upon  irregalarities^  which  vet^  by  a 
fortunate  error^  have  proved  beautiful. 
But  where  is  the  modem  who  can 
safely  aoopmpany  them  in  such  a  cause? 
He  must  remember  his  name  i  he  must 
bow  to  rule ;  he  dare  not  wander  be- 
yond precedent;  and  thence  it  will 
ever  r^ult,  that  hk  designs,  imitated 
after  a  model  not  formed  by  rule,  will 
be  deficient  in  that  boldness  and  vari- 
ety of  design  which  redeem  the  pro- 
bable defects  of  the  original.  This, 
the  Committee  humbly  think,  is  re- 
markably the  case  in  the  present  in- 
stance; and  acknowledging,  as  they 
do,  the  talents  of  the  architect,  they 
cannot  help  regarding  this  circum- 
stance as  a  confirmation  of  the  general 
views  with  which  they  felt  it  their 
duty  to  set  out  in  this  report. 

Descending  a  little  more  into  de^ 
tail,  the  Committee  b^  to  observe  it 
as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  the 
architect,  in  planning  the  new  win- 
dows, has  taken  the  present  eastern 
windows  as  his  model  for  the  whole ; 
while  it  is  believed,  that  the  eastern 
front  altogether  (to  die  depth  of  twen- 
ty or  thirty  feet)  is  an  addition  made 
to  the  ancient  building  in  times  com- 
paratively modem,  and  this  may  be 
regarded  as  not  the  surest  guide  to 
the  original  plan.  Another  circum- 
stance, which  occurs  no  fewer  than 
three  times,  the  Committee  cannot 
help  disapproving.  They  allude  to 
the  design  of  making  the  greatest  win- 
dows on  the  church  rest  immediately 
on  doors.  The  Committee  have  heard 
doubts  expressed,  as  to  the  admissibi- 
lity of  tms  circumstance  in  a  pure 
Gothic  structure ;  but  they  do  not  rest 
their  objection  on  this  ground,  be- 
cause they  are  aware  that  it  is  war- 
ranted by  numerous  precedents.  The^ 
venture,  however,  to  assert,  that  it 
offends  against  picturesque  beauty,  to 
bring  the  two  openings  so  dose  to- 
gether, as  to  be  embraml  unavoidably 
m  one  view ;  while  each  differs  so 
much  in  dimensions  and  in  style  from 
the  other,  that  they  cannot  harmonize; 
and  that  it  thus  would  be  advisable  to 
separate  them  by  a  decided  interval, 
leaving  each  to  be  felt  bv  itself. 

The  Committee  fartner  object  to 
the  form  which  the  architect  has  given 
to  the  upper  wall  of  the  four  extre- 
mities of  the  cross,  which  descends 
fh>m  the  centre  in  a  slightly  inclining 
line.  The  whole  other  upper  walls  of 
the  cathedral  are  horizontal ;  and  the 
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Committee  do  not  see  why  here  there 
should  be  a  deviation;  at  the  same 
time  that  they  doubt  extremely,  how 
far  the  inclined  line  (not  fiirming  an 
acute  angle,  which  is  usual  in  Gothic 
buildings,  and  accords  with  the  pre- 
sent ardiitecture  of  this  church,  imt 
one  very  obtuse)  is  in  itself  beautiftd. 

The  Committee  have  observed,  with 
some  regret,  that  of  the  numerous 
niches  and  rich  canopies  in  the  outer 
wall  of  the  cathedral,  and  which  ap- 
parently were  a  favourite  ornament  of 
the  original  architect,  the  plan  under 
consideration  retains  only  one  or  two^ 
and  these  of  the  meanest  character. 
The  Committee  reraird  this  as  an  im<- 
proper  disregard  of  the  original  style 
of  the  building ;  and  it  is  one  which 
reminds  them  of  another  roost  impor- 
tant suggestion,— -that  whatever  altera- 
tions  may  ultimately  be  made,  espe- 
cial csre  should  be  taken  that  every 
ornamental  stone  now  existing  in  any 
part  of  the  building,  and  removed  in 
the  course  of  the  repair,  should  be 
preserved  and  replaced  in  some  other 
situation ;  so  that,  in  every  particular^ 
as  much  of  the  original  chanicter  may 
be  retained  as  is  possible. 

The  Committee  mig^t  noint  oat 
other  circumstances  in  the  plan  which 
have  attracted  their  observation,  such 
as  the  baldness  of  the  east  fttmt, 
which  is  without  ornament,  and  wants 
the  buttresses  found  in  the  other  quar- 
ters of  the  church.  But  they  are 
anxious  to  quit  this  part  of  their  du- 
ty, and  to  bring  their  report  to  an  end, 
by  submitting  the  views  which  they 
have  taken  as  to  the  mode  in  whicn 
the  proposed  repair  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

They  have  already  intimated,  that 
there  is  much  in  tne  history  of  this 
church  deserving  of  investigation,  and 
they  are  informed,  that  in  various 
quarters  it  abounds  with  inscriptions, 
which  may  tend  to  elucidate  this,  and 
probably  at  the  same  time  may  Uirow 
nght  on  the  original  plan  of  the  build- 
ing. The  Committee,  therefore,  are 
of  opinion,  that,  previous  to  any  other 
step  whatever  being  taken,  a  carefbl 
survey  should  be  made  of  the  whole 
antiouities  of  the  church,  the  result  of 
whidi,  aided  by  a  collection  of  all  the 
drawings  connected  with  it  which  can 
be  procured,  will  materially  fodlitate^ 
and  in  all  probability  greatly  improve, 
the  works  of  the  artist  who  is  to  be 
employed. 
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This  being  done,  the  Committee 
would  recommend  that  advertisement 
should  be  made  of  certain  rewards  to 
be  given  for  the  best  plans  which  shall 
be  ofiered  for  the  repair;  and  they 
make  this  su^jgestion,  because  they 
believe  that^  m  a  work  so  eminent^ 
and  in  its  character  so  nationid,  as  the 
present,  the  greatest  srtists  of  the 
idand  will  not  deem  it  unworthy  of 
them  to  enter  into  the  competition. 

With  regnrd  to  the  prmdples  on 
which  the  alteration  ought  to  be  con- 
ducted, the  sentiments  of  the  Commit- 
tee may  in  general  be  discovered  from 
the  observations  which  they  already 
have  had  occasion  to  submit  The 
ckdef  difficultv  to  be  expected  will  of 
course  arise  nrom  the  ouestion,  whe- 
ther the  church  should  oe  restored  to 
the  proper  cathedral  form  in  which  it 
may  be  supposed  to  have  existed  be- 
foe  the  chapels  and  accessary  build- 
ings now  attached  to  it  were  erected  ? 
or,  whether  these  buildings  should  be 
sufibred  to  remain  ?  and,  whether  the 
east  end,  which  is  new,  should  be  taken 
down,  and  thrown  back  to  its  original 
place  ?  or,  whether  it  should  be  allow- 
ed to  stand,  in  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  laid  open  hereafter,  by  the  &11  of 
the  builduigB  now  opposed  to  it  ? 

On  these  subjects,  the  Committee 
are,  upon  the  whole,  inclined  to  think, 
that  It  would  be  unadvisable  to  re- 
move either  the  Tolbooth  Church,  the 
AssemblyAisle,  or  the  east  front*  The 
Tolbooth  Church  and  the  Assembly 
Aisle  they  would  retain ;  because,  while 
they  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  thev 
create  no  irregularity  inconsiBtent  with 
the  principles  of  Gothic  architecture, 
but  rather  produce  a  variety  reconcile^ 
able  to  its  best  taste :  and  because,  far- 
ther, the  Committee  are  informed,  that 
the  Assembly  Aisle  is  insufficient  for 
its  purposes,  unless  by  means  of  an  en- 
croachment on  the  area  of  the  a4join- 
ing  church ;  in  which  way,  it  might 
be  expedient  to  devote  the  Tolbooth 
Church  to  the  meetings  of  the  Assem- 
bly ;  and  they  would  protect  the  east 
front,  because  it  undoubtedly  is  of 
great  antiquity. 

Should  these  suggestions  be  adopt- 
ed^ it  will  at  once  occur,  that  the  west 
front  of  the  church  will  require  consi* 
derable  alteration.  This,  whidi,  in 
cathedral  architecture,  is  the  grand  en- 
trance and  most  decorated  part  of  the 
building,  is,  in  the  present  instance, 
the  most  mean*    Stul,  however,  the 
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Conunittee  have  reason  to  beHeve,  that, 
without  the  destruction  of  any  of  its 
parts,  or  at  least  by  means  of  a  di- 
minution in  the  height  of  the  aisles 
terminating  here,  t&s  front  might 
easily  be  rendered  worthy  of  its  phu», 
and  be  again  restored  to  its  dignity,  as 
the  great  entrance  to  the  cathedraL 

With  r^eard  to  die  interior  of  the 
new  churches,  the  Committee  would 
fain  hope,  that  they  might  be  complet- 
ed without  the  incumbrance  of  ^edle- 
ries,  destroying,  as  these  do,  the  sym- 
metry of  the  arches  in  which  mey 
are  placed ;  and  that,  if  seats  of  dig- 
nity  are  wanted,  these  might  be  found 
by  means  of  something  slightly  ele* 
vated,  in  the  manner  of  tne  stalla 
which  are  found  in  cathedrals.  The 
pulpits  also,  they  think,  oug^it  not,  as 
in  these  plans,  to  be  placed  before  win- 
dows. And  having  long  felt  how 
greatly  the  seating  of  the  diurches  de- 
tracts from  their  beauty,  they  cannot 
help  wishing,  that,  by  means  of  sofas 
screwed  to  the  ground  but  not  con- 
cealing it,  or  in  some  other  way,  a 
more  elegant  substitute  might  be  found 
for  the  ponderous  and  suffocating  box- 
es now  m  use,  and  which  have  nothing 
to  recommend  them  butandentcustom. 

Retaining  those  parts  of  the  building 
which  have  now  oeen  pointed  out— 
decoratinff  the  west  front  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  the  grand  entrance  of  the 
ancient  cathedral — ^raising  bell-towen 
there,  and  again  rearing  the  cross  in 
the  east — ^restoring  the  andent  orna* 
mented  gate  of  Haddow's  Hold — re* 
turning  to  the  original  doors  and  win* 
dows,  with  no  ^vish  adherence  to 
llieir  defects,  but  with  a  general  re- 
gard to  their  original  appearance— ex- 
posing the  interior  of  the  tower  to  the 
hall  below,  and  probably  giving  a  new 
front  to  die  north  transept— remov- 
ing the  paint  fhim  the  spire,  and 
pointing  tne  whole  building  with  lime 
— ^removing  the  galleries  from  the 
churches^— restoring  the  andent  in- 
scriptions to  their  primitive  freshness 
— rejecting  every  alteration  which  is  not 
imperiously  demanded  by  the  rules  of 
good  taste,  and  in  every  change  ad- 
hering, in  the  style  of  the  additions, 
ornaments,  and  whole  design,  to  the 
original  character  of  the  cathedral— 
this  Committee  think,  that  the  Magis* 
trates  of  Edinburgh  will  thus  perform 
a  work  reflecting  honour  on  them- 
selves, and  tending  to  the  permanent 
advantage  of  their  dty. 
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It  would  be  trnjast  to  the  Magistrap- 

S,  if  the  Committee  were  to  conclude 
eir  kbours  without  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  the  society  to  the  liberality  and 
proper  feeling  with  which  the  plan  of. 
this  repair  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Tiew  of  the  public  before  its  adoption^ 
a  course  demanded,  no  doubt,  by  the 
increasing  taste  and  intelligence  of  the 
times,  but  still  deserving  of  public 
gratitude  where  it  occurs,  and  peculi- 
arly a  subject  of  acknowledgment  from 
this  society,  whose  object  it  has  a  ten- 
dency so  raateriallv  to  advance. 

The  Committee  nave  now  only  to  re- 
commend, that  a  respectfiil  memorial, 
framed  on  the  principles  of  this  re- 
port, should,  without  any  delay,  be 
transmitted  to  the  Magistrates  of  £- 
dinburgh.  and  Barons  of  Exchequer, 
and  mrae  public  in  such  way  as  shall 
be  determined  hereafter  by  those  per- 
sons whom  the  society  may  appoint  to 
carry  this  resolution  into  effect  They 
hkewise  submit,  that  a  copy  of  this  re- 
;  should  be  transmitted  to  Mr  £1- 


CJuly 


ot. 


JBdimburgh,  Wh  June  1818. 


HISTORY   OF    A    SIX    WEEKS     TOUR 
THROUGH  FRANCE,  &C.* 

There  is  little  information,  no  reflec- 
tion, and  very  few  incidents,  in  this 
volume,  and  yet  it  somehow  or  other 
produces  considerable  amusement  and 
mterest.  It  is  the  simplest  and  most 
unambitious  journal  imaginable  of  a 
Continental  Tour;  and  probably  in 
that  simpUdty  consists  its  principal 
attraction.  There  is  no  formal  ap- 
pearance of  a  largely-promising  pre- 
face ;  none  of  that  assumed  statelmess 
of  intellect  so  ludicrous  in  your  mo- 
dern imbecil  tourist;  none  of  those 
common^  places  which,  like  so  much 
dead  luggage,  impede  the  motion  of 
the  vehicle;  no  steeple-hunting  in 
large  towns — ^no  talk  of  antiquities  in 
every  paltry  village.  When  we  lav 
down  toe  volume,  we  are  not  mucn 
the  wiser;  but  we  are  wholly  free 
from  that  drowsiness  that  steals  so  im- 


*  HistoxyofaSix  Weeks^Tooithrou^ 
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and  HoUand ;  with  Letters  descriptive  of  a 
Sail  round  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  of  the 
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perceptibly  fitmi  most  journals,  and 
the  perusal  of  it  rather  produces  the 
same  effect  as  a  smart  walk  befbre 
breakfast,  in  company  with  a  lively 
friend  who  hates  long  stories. 

The  writer  of  this  Uttle  volume, 
too,  is  a  Lady,  and  writes  like  one,— 
widi  ease,  graccflilness,  and  vivacity. 
Above  all,  there  is  something  truly 
delightfril  in  the  colour  of  her  stocks 
ings ;  they  are  of  the  purest  white, 
and  much  more  becoming  than  the 
brightest  blue.  She  prattles  away 
very  prettilv  in  the  true  English 
idiom,  and  has  evidently  learned  her 
language  from  living  lips,  rather  than 
from  dead  dictionaries.  Though  a 
travelhng  lady,  and  therefore  entitled 
to  understand  all  tongues,  she  very 
modestly  confines  herself  to  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  we  are  not  the  less  dispoc- 
ed  to  believe,  that  she  understands  die 
languages  of  other  countries,  from  ob- 
serving that  she  writes  well  that  of 
her  own.  Now  and  then  a-  French 
phrase  drops  sweetly  enoueh  from  her 
fair  mouth,  but  the  tear  of  bad  gram- 
mar is  b^ore  her  eyes,  and  she  has 
never  ventured  on  a  whole  sentence. 
In  all  this,  and  much  more,  she  is  a 
perfect  contrast  to  that  tiresome  old 
woman  Mrs  Spence,  who  two  sum-  ^ 
men  ago  talked  her  way  through  the 
Highlands  of  our  Scotland,  and  set 
the  ghost  of  Ossian  himself  asleep  on 
the  top  of  Benevis. 

There  is'  also  something  original  in 
the  plan  of  travelling  adopted  by  the 
&ir  Tourist.  She  is  not  like  our  friend 
above-mentioned,  a  sour,  solitary  spin- 
ster—she is  a  sweet-blooded  wedded 
wife.  Her  jouth  has,  she  says,  been 
chiefly  past  m  pursuing,  like  die  swal- 
low, me  inconstant  summer  of  delidit 
and  beauty  which  invests  this  visible 
world.  And,  on  the  present  occasion, 
with  her  husband  (there  is  no  travel- 
ling companion  like  a  husband,)  and 
her  sister,  she  passes  on  foot  throu^ 
part  of  Fitnce  and  Switzerland,  and 
sails  dovm  the  castled  magnificence  of 
the  Rhine.  Her  heart  is  at  all  tanea 
open  to  gladness  and  kindly  feeling  ; 
and  we  Uiink  that  no  one  will  pari 
widi  so  amiable  and  agreeable  a  com* 
panion,  without  regret,  and  sincere 
wishes  for  her  friture  happiness. 

The  passage  finom  Dover  to  Calais  ia 
very  spiritedly  sketched ;  and  we  can- 
not but  admire  the  obstinate  good  hu- 
mour of  the  writer,  in  sleeping  away 
seapsickneas. 


^^^^•!3  Tour  through 

«<  The  evening  was  mort  beiutilul;  there 
was  but  little  wind,  and  the  siuls  flaj^  in 
the  flagging  breeze:  the  moon  roac,  and 
night  came  on,  and  with  the  night,  a  dow 
heavy  «weU,  and  a  fresh  breeae,  which  won 
prodaeed  a  sea  so  violent  as  to  toss  the  boat 
rery  much.  I  was  dreadfully  sea-sick,  and 
as  is  usually  my  custom  when  thus  affected, 
I  slept  duxing  the  greater  port  of  the  night, 
awaking  only  from  time  to  time  to  ask  where 
we  were,  and  to  receive  the  dismal  answer 
eadi  tun^— •  Not  quite  half  way.' 

"  The  wind  was  violent  and  contrary ;  if 
we  could  not  reach  Calais,  the  sailors  pro- 
posed making  for  Boulogne.  They  pro- 
mised  onl>  two  hours'  sail  from  shore,  yet 
hour  after  hour  passed,  and  we  were  still  far 
distant,  when  the  moon  sunk  in  the  red  and 
stormy  horizon,  and  the  fast-flashing  light- 
ning became  pale  in  the  breaking  day. 

••  We  were  proceeding  stowly  against  the 
wind,  when  suddenly  a  thunder  squall  struck 
the  sail,  and  the  waves  rushed  inui  the  boat : 
even  tlie  sailors  acknowledged  that  our  situ- 
•tioo  was  perilous ;  but  &ey  succeeded  in 
reefing  the  sail  ;-»the  wind  was  now  chang. 
cd,  and  we  drove  beibre  the  gale  directly  to 
Calais.  As  we  entered  the  harbour,  I  awoke 
fiom  a  oomibrdess  skep,  and  saw  the  sun 
nse,  broad,  red,  and  cloudless,  over  the  pier.** 
On  the  iJOth  of  July  1814,  the  party 
left  Calais  verv  picturesqudy,  in  a  ca- 
briolet drawn  by  three  horses. 

•*  To  persons  who  had  never  before  seen 
any  thing  but  a  spruce  Englisfa  chaise  and 
post-boy,  there  was  sometEing  irresistibly 
ludicrous  in  our  equipage.  A  cabriolet  u 
/diaped  somewhat  like  a  post^diaise,  except 
that  it  has  only  two  wheds,  and  consequent, 
ly  there  are  no  doon  at  the  sides;  the  ftont 
is  let  down  to  admit  the  passengem.  The 
three  hones  were  placed  abreast,  the  tallest 
in  the  middle,  who  was  rendered  more  for- 
midable by  the  addition  of  an  unintelligible 
Article  of  harness,  resembling  a  pair  of  wood- 
en  wings  fastened  to  his  shoulders;  the  har- 
nesses were  of  rap ;  and  the  postilion,  a 
queer,  upright  little  fellow  with  a  long  pig. 
tafl,  oraquud  his  whip,  and  clattered  on, 
while  an  old  fbrlom  shepherd  with  a  cocked 
hat  nzed  on  us  as  we  passed.*' 

They  hurry  on  to  Paris,  and,  after 
a  week  s  stay  there,  resolve  to  walk 
through  France,  with  the  assistance  of 
an  ass  to  cany  their  portmanteau  and 
one  of  them  by  turns.  At  Charenton 
tiie  ass  proves  useless,  and  a  mule  is 
purchased. 

<*  I  rode  on  the  mule,  which  carried  also 
our  portmanteau;  &•••  and  C«««  foUowed, 
bringing  a  small  basket  of  provisions.  At 
about  one  we  arrived  at  Gros  Bois,  where, 
imder  the  shade  of  trees,  we  ate  our  bread 
andfhiit,  and  drank  our  wine,  thinking  of 
Don  Quixote  and  Sancho. 

**•  The  country  throu^  which  we  passed 
was  hi^ly  cultivated,  but  uninteresting; 
the  horizon  scarcely  ever  extended  beyond 
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thedrcumfcrenoe  of  a  ffew  ileMf,  bririit  and 
wavinsf  with  the  goWen  harvest  We  ^ 
several  travellere ;  but  our  mode,  althouiS 

novel,  did  not  appear  to  excite  any  curioSv 
or  remark.  This  night  we  sUqn  at  Gui^ 
in  the  same  room  and  beds  m  which  NaMu 
leon  and  some  of  his  generals  had  re^ 
durmgtheUlewMr  TfielitUeoMw^ 
Sfj^fJP^  ~  lugWy  gr^ified  m  havmg 
thishtde  stonrtD  teU,  and  spoke  in  wa^ 
praise  of  the  Empress  Joseph&e  and  M«S 
^ouM^ho  had  at  diffiaent  times  passed™ 


"  d^y^  eontinued  our  route,  Provint 
wjjs  the  first  pUce  that  struck  us  irtthi^I^ 
esL  It  was  our  stage  of  rest  fbr  the  niflht; 
we  approached  it  at  sunset    After  b^s 

Sf^'' ""°'^* '^  » '^^  *«  prospect  5 
the  town  opened  upon  us  as  it  hiy  in  the 
vaUey  bek>wi  arodi^hia  reseabnmdyon 

atodel  with  extensive  walls  and  towere; 
tower  down,  butbeyoad,  was  the  cathedral! 
and  the  whole  formed  a  scene  for  paint- 
mg.  AfWr  having  travefled  for  two  days 
^!^,l  ««JtJ7. perfectly  without  ii- 
terest.  It  wasa  dehoous  relief  for  the  eye  to 
f7^  T^J^  "IS!  *"««»>'«iti«  and  beau, 
ty  of  countiy.  Our  fere  at  Provins  was 
coarse,  and  our  beds  unoomfbrtable,  but  the 
tStS'^dTh^^  PW«Pect  made  us  con- 

J\^^  ^  »ppioadiod  seenea  that  re- 
mmded  us  of  what  we  had  nearly  foiRotten. 
^I"^.  had  l^rtdy  been  J^l^^ 
which  great  and  extrsordinaiy  events  had 
t^en  place.  Nogent,  rtowS  we  tSt«3 
about  noon  the  following  day,  had  been^T 
tirely  deputed  by  r^Coi;r^  S^ 
wuld  be  more  oitire  than  the  ruin  which 
*rJiS*"^ '"d  »P««i  "  they  advlmS 
7::^^r^  *•?  wmanbered  Mo«»w  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Russian  vilUuMs.  but 
wc  were  now  in  Fiance,  and  A?  dikress 
rf  the  mhahitants,  whose  houses  had  been 
burned,  theur  cattle  killed,  and  all  their 
wo^  destroyed,  has  given  a  sting  to  my 
detestation  of  war,  which  none  can  Ll  who 
have  not  tiavelled  through  a  countiy  nilh«- 
ed  and  wasted  by  this  plague,  whii*,  tofis 
pnde,  man  inflicto  upon  fis  fellow." 

On  their  arrival  at  Troyes,  the  mule 
appem  to  have,  like  the  ass,  lost  fa- 
vour m  then-  eyes,  and  the  lady's  hus- 
band  has  sprained  his  ankle.  So  they 
bought  an  open  voiture  that  went  on 
four  wheels  for  five  Napoleons,  and 
hired  a  man  and  a  mule  for  dght 
more,  to  convey  them  to  Neufchatel 
in  SIX  days.  We  believe,  that  most 
pedestrian  joumies  with  females  are 
apt  to  assume  this  shape.  Passing 
through  Vandeuvres  and  Bar-sur  Aulw 
they  reached  Bensan9on.  U^Te  we 
are  informed  that  the  hills  so  utterly 
scared  the  voiturier  who  came  from  the 
pkins  of  Troyes,  "  that  he,  in  some 
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degree^  lost  his  leason."  The  follow, 
ing  litde  adventure  shews^  that  though 
he  had  lost  his  reason,  the  &ir  writer 
was  determined  to  keep  her  temper, 
nor  can  we  imagine  a  more  perfect  pic- 
ture of  unruffled  placidity. 

«  Our  voUurier  insistod  on  zemainlnff  two 
boun  at  the  village  of  Nod,  a]thou{^  we 
were  unaUe  to  procore  any  dinner*  and 
wiiriied  to  so  on  to  the  next  stage.  I  have 
akvady  mid,  diat  the  hills  acaiea  his  senses, 
and  he  had  become  disobliging,  sullen,  and 
fltapid.  While  we  waited,  we  walked  to  the 
neighbouzing  wood :  it  was  a  fine  finrest, 
caxpeted  beautifiilly  with  moss,  and  in  vari- 
ous places  overhang  by  rocks,  in  whose  cre- 
vices young  pines  luid  taken  root,  and  spread 
their  brandies  for  shade  to  these  below ;  the 
noon  heat  was  intense,  and  we  were  glad  to 
shdter  ourselves  from  it  in  the  shady  re- 
treats of  this  lovely  forest 

'*  On  our  return  to  the  village  we  found, 
to  our  extreme  snzprise,  that  the  voUurifr 
had  departed  nearly  an  hour  before,  leaving 
word  tnat  he  expected  to  meet  us  on  the 
load.  S****8  sprain  rendered  him  incapable 
of  much  exertion ;  but  there  was  no  reme- 
dy, and  we  proceeded  on  foot  to  Maison 
Neuve,  an  aubcrge^  four  miles  and  a  half 
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**  At  Maison  Neuve  the  man  had  left 
word  that  h»  should  proceed  to  Pontalier, 
the  ftontier  town  of  Prance,  six  leagues  dis- 
tant, and  that  if  we  did  not  arrive  that  night, 
he  shouki  the  next  morning  leave  the  voi- 
tttre  at  an  inn,  and  return  with  the  mule  to 
Troyes.  We  were  astonished  at  the  impu- 
dence of  this  message ;  but  the  boy  of  the 
inn  comforted  us  by  saying,  that  by  going 
on  a  horse  by  across  road,  where  the  voUure 
could  not  venture,  he  could  easily  overtake 
and  intercept  the  voUuriert  and  accordingly 
we  despatdied  him,  walking  stowly  after. 
We  waited  at  the  next  inn  for  dinner,  and 
in  about  two  hours  the  boy  returned.  The 
man  promised  to  wait  for  us  at  an  auberge 
two  leagues  fiirther  on.  S***'s  ankle  had 
become  very  painful,  but  we  could  procure 
no  conveyance,  and  as  the  sun  was  nearly 
setting  we  were  obliged  to  hasten  on.  The 
evenins  was  most  beautiful,  and  the  scene- 
ry lovdy  enou^  to  beguile  us  of  our  fo- 
tigue :  the  homed  moon  hung  in  the  light 
of  sunset,  that  threw  a  glow  of  unusual 
depth  of  redness  over  the  piny  mountains 
and  the  dark  deep  vallies  they  enclosed  ;  at 
intervals,  in  the  woods,  were  beautiful  lawns 
interspersed  with  picturesque  clumps  of  trees, 
and  dark  pines  overshadowed  our  road. 

'*  In  about  two  hours  we  arrived  at  the 
promised  terminatbn  of  our  journey,  but 
the  voiturier  was  not  there :  after  the  boy 
had  left  him,  he  again  pursued  his  journey 
towards  Pontalier.  We  were  enabled,  how- 
ever, to  procure  here  a  rude  kind  of  cart, 
and  in  this  manner  arrived  late  at  Pontalier, 
where  we  found  our  conductor,  who  blun- 
dered out  many  falsehoods  for  excuses;  and 
thus  ended  the  adventures  of  diat  day.* 


They  are  now  in  Switzerland^- 
miss  their  voiturier  and  his  mule^  and 
engage  a  Swiss  cottager  and  his  horse. 

**  The  mountains  after  St  Sulpice  be- 
came loftier  and  more  beautifuL  We  pass- 
ed through  a  narrow  valley,  between  two 
ranges  of  mountains,  clothed  with  forests, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  fbwed  a  river,  .fhom 
whose  narrow  bed  on  cither  side  the  bound- 
aries of  the  vale  arose  precipitously.  The 
road  lay  about  half  way  up  the  mountain, 
which  formed  one  of  the  sides,  and  we  saw 
the  overhanging  rocks  above  us  and  bdow, 
enormous  pines,  and  the  river,  not  to  be 
perceived  but  £rom  its  reflection  of  the  la^ 
of  heaven,  far  beneath.  The  mountains  of 
this  beautiful  ravine  are  so  little  asunder, 
that  in  time  of  war  with  France  an  iron 
chain  is  thrown  across  it  Two  leagues  from 
Neufchatd  we  saw  the  Alps :  range  after 
range  of  black  mountains  are  seen  extend- 
ing one  before  the  other,  and  for  bdiind 
all,  towering  above  every  feature  of  the 
scene,  the  snowy  Alps.  They  were  an 
hundred  miles  distant,  but  reach  so  hi^  in 
the  heavens,  that  they  look  like  thow  accu- 
mulated clouds  of  dazzling  white  that  ar- 
range themselves  on  the  horizon  during 
summer.  Their  immensity  staggera  the 
ima^ation,  and  so  far  surpasses  all  con- 
ception, that  it  requires  an  eSbrt  of  the  un- 
dmtanding  to  beheve  that  they  indeed  form 
a  part  of  the  earth.'* 

At  Neufchatel  they  are  delaved 
some  days  by  want  of  money,  but 
*'  obtaininff  about  £38  in  silver,  apon 
discount  from  one  of  the  bankers  of 
the  city,"  they  journey  towards  the 
Lake  of  Uri,  and  arrive  at  Lucerne. 

**  The  lake  of  Lucerne  is  enoompaased 
on  all  sides  by  high  numntaios,  that  rise 
abruptly  from  the  water ;— sometimes  their 
bare  fironts  descend  peipendiculariy,  and 
cast  a  black  shade  upon  the  waves ;— «mie& 
times  they  are  covered  with  thick  wood, 
whose  dark  foliage  is  interspersed  by  the 
brown  bare  crags  on  which  the  trees  have 
taken  root  In  every  part  where  a  ^ade 
shews  itself  in  the  forest,  it  appears  culti* 
vated,  and  cottages  peep  from  among  the 
woods.  The  most  luxuriant  islands,  rocky 
and  covered  with  moss,  and  bending  trees, 
are  sprinkled  over  the  lake.  Most  of  these 
are  decorated  by  the  figure  of  a  saint  in 
wretched  wax-work. 

'*  The  direction  of  this  lake  extends  aft  first 
fWim  east  to  west,  then,  turning  a  righft 
angle,  it  lies  from  north  to  south ;  this  uX* 
ter  part  is  distinguished  in  name  from  the 
other,  and  is  called  the  lake  of  Uri.  The 
former  part  is  also  neariy  divided  midway, 
where  the  jutting  land  almost  meets,  and 
its  craggy  sides  cast  a  deep  shadow  on  the 
little  strait  through  which  you  pasa.  The 
summits  of  sevoal  of  the  mountains  that 
enclose  the  lake  to  the  south,  are  covered 
by  eternal  glaciers ;  of  one  of  these,  oppo- 
site Brunen,  they  leU  the  stonr  of  a  pnest 
and  his  mistttssv  who,  flying  nom  perseeu- 
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tiBO,  inbabited  a  oottage  at  the  foot  of  the 
silpirs*  One  winter  night  an  avalancho  over- 
whebned  them,  but  their  plaintive  voices 
9Xt  still  heard  in  stonny  nights,  calling  for 
succour  firom  the  peasants. 

**  Brunen  is  situated  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  angle  which  the  lake  makes,  forming 
the  extremity  of  the  lake  oi  Lucerne.  Here 
we  rested  for  the  night,  and  dismissed  our 
boatmen.  Nothing  could  be  more  nuignifi<> 
cent  than  the  view  from  this  spot  The 
hi^  mountains  encompassed  us,  darkening 
the  waters ;  at  a  distance,  on  the  shores  of 
Uii,  we  could  perceive  the  chapd  of  Tell, 
and  this  was  the  village  where  ne  matured 
the  conspiracy  which  was  to  overthrow  the 
tyrant  of  his  country ;  and  indeed  this  knr^ 
ly  lake,  these  sublime  mountains,  and  wild 
forests,  seemed  a  fit  cradle  for  a  mind  aspir- 
ing to  high  adventure  and  heroic  deeds. 
Yet  we  saw  no  glimpse  of  his  s^nrit  in  his 
present  countrymen.  The  Swiss  appeared  to 
us  then,  and  experience  has  confirmed  our 
opinion,  a  people  slow  of  compreliension 
and  of  action ;  but  habit  has  made  them 
unfit  for  slavery,  and  they  would,  I  have 
little  doubt,  make  a  brave  defence  against 
any  invader  of  their  freedom." 

At  Lucerne>  or  in  the  neighbour- 
hood^ they  would  willingly  have  re- 
maineii  for  a  month  or  two^  but  they 
became  anxiously  alarmed  at  the  con- 
sumptive look  of  the  £2d,  and  resolve 
to  return  to  England ;  so  they  depart 
on  the  28  th  of  August^  in  the  diligence 
par-eau  for  Lofifenburg,  a  town  on  the 
Rhine. 

'*  Our  companions  in  this  voyage  were  of 
the  meanest  dass,  smoked  prodigiously, 
and  were  exceedingly  disgusting.  After 
having  landed  for  refreshment  in  uie  middle 
of  the  day,  we  found,  on  our  return  to  the 
boat,  that  our  former  seats  were  occupied ; 
we  took  others,  when  the  original  possessors 
angrily,  and  idmost  with  violence,  innsted 
ad  upon  our  leaving  dkem.  Their  brutal 
rudeness  to  us,  who  did  not  understand 
their  language,  provoked  S***  to  knock  one 
of  the  foremost  down :  he  did  not  return 
ti^  blow,  but  continued  his  vociforations 
until  the  boatmen  interfered,  and  provided 
us  with  other  seats. 

**  The  Reuss  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and 
we  descended  several  taUs,  one  of  more  than 
eight  feet.  There  is  something  very  deli- 
cious in  the  sensation,  when  at  one  moment 
you  are  at  the  top  of  a  fall  of  water,  and 
before  the  second  has  expired  you  are  at  the 
bottom,  still  rushing  on  with  the  impulse 
which  the  descent  has  given." 

Such  are  a  few  specimens  of  this 
tourist's  journal.  She  dcspatghes  Ger- 
many and  Holland  with  tne  same  ease 
and  rapidity  as  France  and  Switzer- 
land. We  conclude  our  extracts  with 
.  the  following  lively  account  of  their 
Vol.  III. 
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voyage  down  the  Rhine  fiom  Bade  to 
Jilayence. 

•*  Before  we  slept,  S***  had  made  a  bar- 
gain for  a  boat  to  carry  us  toMayenoe;  • 
and  the  next  morning,  bidding  adieu  to 
Switzerland,  we  embuked  in  a  boat  laden 
with  merchandise,  but  where  we  had  no 
fellow-passengenr  to  disturb  our  tranquillity 
by  their  vul^iirity  and  rudeness.  The  wind 
was  violently  against  us,  but  die  8txeam» 
aided  by  a  sUght  exertion  from  the  rowers, 
carried  us  on;  the  sun  shone  pleasantly, 
S***  read  aloud  to  us  Mary  Wollstone^ 
craft's  Letters  from  Norway,  tiid  we  passed 
our  time  delightfully. 

**  The  evening  was  such  as  to  find  few 
panEels  inr  beau^ ;  as  it  approached,  the 
banks,  which  had  nither  to  belesi  fiat  and  un- 
interesting, became  exceedingly  bcautifuL 
Suddenly  the  river  grew  narrower,  and  the 
boat  dtthed  with  inconceivable  rapidiihr 
round  the  base  of  a  rocky  hill  ooveim  wUh 
pines ;  a  ruined  tower,  with  its  desolated 
windows,  stood  on  the  summit  of  another 
hill  that  jutted  into  the  river ;  beyond,  the 
sunset  was  illuminating  the  distant  moun- 
tains and  clouds,  casting  the  reflection  of  ita 
rich  and  purple  hues  on  the  agitated  river. 
The  brilliance  and  contrasts  of  the  colours 
on  the  circling  whirlpools  of  the  stxeam; 
was  an  appearance  entirely  new  and  most 
beautiful ;  the  shades  grew  darker  as  the 
sun  descended  below  Ae  horizon,  and  after 
we  had  landed,  as  we  walked  to  our  inn 
round  a  beautiful  bay,  the  frill  moon  arose 
with  divine  splendour,  casting  its  silver  light 
on  Che  before-purpled  waves. 

'*  The  foUoWmff  morhing  we  pursued  our 
joumey  in  a  slight  canoe,  in  which  every 
motion  was  accompanied  with  danger ;  biU 
the  stream  had  lost  much  of  its  rapidity, 
and  was  no  longer  impeded  by  rocks ;  the 
banks  were  low,  and  covered  with  willows. 
We  passed  Strasburgh,  and  the  next  morn- 
ing It  was  proposed  to  us  that  we  should 
proceed  in  the  diligence  par^eau^  as  die  na- 
vigation would  become  dangerous  for  our 
small  boat 

«*  There  were  only  four  passei^en  besides 
ourselves,  three  of  these  were  the  students 
of  the  Strasbuigh  university:  Schwitz,  a 
rather  handsome,  good  tempered  youm^ 
man ;  Hoff*,  a  kind  of  shapeless  animal, 
with  a  heavy,  ugly  German  face ;  and 
Schneider,  who  was  nearly  a  ideot,  and  on 
whom  his  companions  were  always  playing 
a  thousand  tricks:  the  remahiing  passengerti 
were  a  woman,  and  an  infant 

**  The  country  was  uninteresting,  but  we 
enjoyed  fine  weather,  and  slept  in  the  boat 
in  the  open  air  without  any  inconvenience. 
.We  saw  on  the  shores  few  objects  tliat  called 
forth  our  attention,  if  I  except  the  town  of 
Manheim,  which  was  strikingly  neat  and 
dean.  It  was  situated  at  about  a  mile 
from  the  river,  and  the  road  to  it  was  plant- 
ed on  each  side  with  beaudful  acacias.  The 
last  part  of  this  voyage  was  pertbrmed  dose 
under  land^  as  the  wind  was  so  violently 
3G 
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sgajnat  tts,  that,  even  wHh  all  the  foroe  of  a 
rapid  current  in  our  favour,  we  wcze  hardly 
pennitted  to  proceed.  We  were  ttdd  (and 
not  without  reaaoD)  that  we  ought  to  con- 
gntnlate  omedTes  on  having  exohaoged 
our  canoe  for  this  boat,  aa  file  river  was 
now  el  candderable  width,  and  toased  by 
-Ihe  irind  into  large  waves.  The  morning, 
a  boal,  oontainiBg  fifteen  penoas,  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  water,  had  iqiset  in 
the  middle  of  the  river,  and  every  one  in  it 
perished.  We  saw  Ae  boat  turned  over* 
floating  down  the  stream.  This  was  a  me- 
lanchoTv  «gbt,  yet  ludicrously  commented 
on  t^  the  hotelier  ;  ahnost  the  whde  stock 
vf  whose  French  oonsisted  in  the  word  geuk^ 
ntfMl.  When  we  asked  him  what  had  hiq»> 
pened,  he  answered,  laying  particular  em- 
phasis  on  this  fiivoiuite  dissyUable,  C*eH 
Mtjfimmt  Ml  UtUau^  qui  eloU  seuUfneni  ren^ 
-vertke^  ct  Umi  kt  peufiet  tont  seulement 

At  Rottei6ain  their  last  guinea  is 
expended^  and  they  arrive  at  Graves- 
end  on  the  13th  of  September,  where, 
we  presume,  they  had  fViends  able  and 
wHiii^  to  pay  for  their  passage.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  they  nerform- 
ea  a  tour  of  about  sixteen  nundred 
miles  in  little  more  than  six  weeks> 
and  their  expenses  amounted  to  £98, 
Independently  of  what  they  borrowed 
at  Gravesend,  the  amount  of  which  is 
not  stated.  The  journal  of  this  flying 
tour  consists  only  of  about  eighty  very 
short  pages,  and  really  one  is  quite  out 
of  breath  at  the  end  of  it 

Our  £ur  friend,  and  her  husband 
and  sifter,  were  so  delighted  with  this 
tour,  that  in  the  summer  of  1816  they 
revisited  tlus  continent,  and  we  have 
several  very  lively  and  wdl-written 
letters  from  Geneva,  Lausanne,  &c 
but  from  which  our  limits  will  not  al- 
low us  to  make  any  extracts.  The 
Swiss  scenery  is  often  therein  deterib- 
ed  with  something  of  a  poetical  fer- 
vour ;  and  the  volume  concludes  with 
a  little  poem  by  the  husband,  which, 
though  rather  too  ambitious,  and  at 
times  too  close  an  imitation  of  Cole- 
ridge's sublime  hymn  on  the  vale  oi 
Chamouni,  is  often  very  beautiful.  In 
the  following  passage  there  is  some 
darkness  and  oonftudon,  as  if  the  writ- 
er were  grappling  with  objects  above 
his  strength,  but  there  is  grandeur 
both  of  wought  and  expression, — ^in- 
dubitable indications  of  a  truly  poeti- 
cal mind. 

••  Soke  lay  that  gleams  of  a  remoter  worid 
Visit  die  soul  in  ileep«— that  death  is  dum- 
ber. 
And  that  its  shapes  the  busy  tboughls  out* 
number 
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OfthosewfaowakeandHve.— I  kidkoahif^; 
Has  some  unknown  omnipotcnoe  unfinled 
The  veil  of  life  and  death?  ordollie 
In  dream,  and  does  the  mightier  woiU  of 

deep 
Spread  far  around  and  inaocesaibty 
Itidrdes?  For  the  very  sphrit  fsib. 
Driven  like  a  homdess  ckiud  fiom  iteep  t» 

steep, 
That  vanishes  amon^  the  vie«de»  gsUs ! 
Far,  fisr  above,  piercing  die  infinite  aky, 
Mont  Blanc  appearB,— sdU,  nowy,  and  se- 


Its  subject  mountains  Ihehr  unearthly  forms 
Pile  anmnd  it,  ice  and  rock ;  Inood  vslcs 

betwera 
Of  frozen  floods,  unfathomable  deeps. 
Blue  as  the  ovohanging  heaven,  that  aprod 
And  wind  among  the  accumulated  steqM ; 
A  desert  peopled  by  the  storms  akne, 
Save  when  tne  eagle  bringi  some  hmiier*s 

bone. 
And  die  wolf  tracts  her  dicre— how  hideoody 
Its  diapes  are  heaped  around !  rude,  bsie, 

and  high, 
Ghasdy,  and  scarred,  and  riven.-*Is  diis  die 

scene 
Where  the  old  Earthquake-dmon  tangbt 

her  young 
Ruin  ?  Were  these  their  tovs  ?  or  did  a  aes 
Of  fire  envdope  once  this  siknt  snow  ? 
None  can  reply— all  seems  etemd  now. 
The  wilderness  has  a  mysterious  tongue 
Which  teadies  awftd  doubt,  or  fiidi  so  rniUt 
So  solemn,  so  serene,  that  man  may  be 
But  for  such  iidth  with  nature  reconciled ; 
Thou  hast  a  voice,  great  Mountain,  to  r^ed 
Large  codes  of  ftaud  and  wo;  notundcntood 
By  all,  but  which  the  wise,  and  gieat,  and 

good 
Interpret,  or  make  fidt,  or  deqplyftd.^ 


TEANSLATIONS  FSOM  TAS  dSBMAlt. 
■  R  EDITOB, 

Trs  enclosed  Trandadons  ftom  the 
German  were  printed  about  a  yesr 
since  in  a  Dublin  Magaihie,  the  cal- 
culation of  which  was  very  limited 
even  in  Dublin.  If  they  find  a  place 
in  your  valuable  Magazine  I  shall  be 
much  giatified.  If  such  tranda^ 
are  derareable,  I  can  oocassionaUy  kiw 
you  some  from  ScfaiHer,  K5mer,  &c— 
I  am,  sff,  your  ^thful  humble  ser- 
vant, N.  R. 
TfinU^  CaOege^  DvUhi, 
June  nth,  181& 

TO  KBSAT. 

(From  ihe  German  tfKhptUOc) 

SBsmT,  a  dark  and  meUmefaBly  thoiight 
Hath  sdaed  me ;— vainly  o'er  the  qpsddipg 

wine 
Thou  bWd'it  me  cheifch  hifpiernnagei;- 
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Will  bnag  raliif ;  mm  1  wfll  weep  «w»y 
All  ladiMMi— Soothing  tflKS !— Jiow  mend- 

Howwiw  ii  UcRTenl— CompanioiM  of  maa'i 


Tours,  aoothing  tetn,  are  given  !  oh  «7, 

coaUmaoy 
Uablest  with  te«n,  juijpriTileged  <o  weep 
His  miseries,  endvit  hfe's  weur  weight  f 
1  most  ftwsv  end  weep !— dm  momnftil 

thou^t 
WdgbsoQ  my  hesn,  and  still  oppeeieyme  ;— 
Bbert— «  moment  dweU  upon  tne  thou^t— 
Our  friends    suppose  them  dead— 4he  quiet 

gmve 
Covering  all— a  olent  Mnctnary ;—    . 
^d  we— -alone  on  earth— abandeood  here-^ 
Of  all  that  flinoe  we  loved  theead  survivoip  I — 
Aie  thou  not  dumb  with  fear  ?  does  noit 

thine  eye 
Gknee  timid  round,  then  gase  m  fi«ed  tianot 
As  dio*  the  soul  had  fled  ?— 4hufl  mj  sight 

died 
Awajf  ihus  trcmUed  I*  when  the  drc«d 

thou^t 
First  thnndeied  on  my  souL-— 

Bed  beam  of  heaven, 
Thatwben  AewandenroB  his  homewaid 

mad 
Thinks  of  the  jovs  that  wait  him— 4f  hfis  sen 
Elate  in  youthnd  stnngdi,  the  bhwming 

cheek 
Of  his  daughter,  when  already  FaoCT  gives 
His  wife's  embrace,— red  beam  of  heaven* 

thou  comest ; 
In  sQenoe  thou  dost  smite,  and  slay,  and 

wither 
The  wanderer's  bones  to  dust,  then  triumph- 
ing 
Dost  seek  the  hdffhts  of  heaven;  thus  flashed 

the  thou^t 
Upon  my  Andaeripg  spirit,  and  my  tjt 
Swam  round  in  darkness,  and  my  fiuling 


Shivered  and  sank :— Jn  the  silenoe  of  the 

night 
I  saw  the  viskm  of  the  dcad,*^!  saw 
AH  pnes  away  ;— in  the  silenoe  of  tho  nig|ht 
I  saw  the  open  g^vea  of  aU  my  friends  1-^ 

When  Gi^eke's  mild  eye  no  longer  smiles  ;-«- 
When,  worthy  Cramer,  thou  uialt  lade  f^ 

movea 
From  thy  loved  RadiUn ;— when  GaRtner 

dies,*— 
And  Babciier*s  voiee  Socmtie  breathes  no 


When  every  string  in  prineely  Gellert's  heart 
Hath  stilled  its  mu«c ;— when  beyond  the 

gave 
KindJiearted   Bodi^  seeks   his  old  com* 


When  Scflegers  mouning  friends  no  men 

receive 
Memonpds  of  the  exile's  changeless  love  !-* . 
And  vriMQ  in  Schnudt's  embrace  my  eye  no 

more 
Uttvi  jn  tMis  the  langnafe  of  the  heart  ;«- 


iktber  Hagedorn— . 
»what,  Bbot,  are  wt 


When  Ha^ 

Sleeps  thelast  sleep ; 

then?— 

Coheirs  of  pain,  whom  lad  fatality 
Condemns  to  linger  here.  -A  darker  thoa^t 
Shadows  my  soul ;  should  one  of  us  then  die. 
And  one  yet  hang  on  earth,  and  should  I  be 
natone;  should  she  too  pees  into  the  grave 
Whom  yet  I  know  not,  but  whose  loveehaB 

Uess 
Long  years  of  after  life,  and  gilds  even  now 
BiaayA  loAe  honr^— ehould  she  too  pass  away 
Into  the  grave,*— end  I  be  left  alone, 
A  lingerer  on  eaKh  withoat  a  friend,-— 
Wilt  thou,  my  soul,  thou  who  wert  form*d 

for  friendship, 
Bdiold  those  desert  days,  and  yet  retain 
Thy  iboulties  and  feelings  ?  or  benumbed. 
Wilt  thou  fbsget  the  past,  and  dumber  on 
In  sullen  apatty  ?  Bat  shouldst  thou  wake 
Tojbei  thy  wants,  undying,  sufietins  spirit ; 
But  shouldst  diou  wake^  men  from  the  grave 

caUback 
The  image  of  my  friend,  and  it  wiH  eooih 

mel 

Graves  ef  the  dead !  beds  whcse  my  friendf 


Why  are  ft  separate  P  whv  He  3Pe  not 
Toipther  m  one  valli^  or  deep  grove  ? 
— Qh  1  who  win  lead  the  kmdy  giayold  man ; 
For  I  wonld  wander  on  with  totteong  step- 
To  plant  on  every  grave  a  cypress-tree. 
And  tend,  for  after  years,  the  moumftil  shrubs 
Too  young  as  yet  from  summer  suns  to  screen 
The  lonely  mound;— 4n  the  silenoe  of  the 

night 
Oft  will  I  see  the  spirits  of  my  friends 
U^poD  die  staling  bois^M ;— in  sonae  iodi 

hour 
WiUiremUe,  can  on  heMcn,  and  weep, 

anddie>»- 
Oh  bpiT  then  the  de«d  bende  the  grave 
Near  which  he  died!  Then, 


My 

JE^eoce,  mdancfaoly  dream  t  - 
Oh  cease  to  roH  Hke  Uiunder  thro*  the  heart* 
Dreadful  as  Judgpient ;— as  Eternity 
Awfid !— Dark  images,  away— the  soul 
No.loDger  can  support  the  stunning  thi 

THK  BLACK  YAjQ%JL*B /BOHQ. 

(From  ike  Germum  pf  Marmr.} 

1. 

To  Held  I  t»  fidd  !-^  )pnH  aiise  ( 

Spirits  of  revenge  incjte  us  S 
To  field!  «» Add  !-4i|e  banner  flke! 

War  flid  Vktoiy  invite  us  t 

*  This  sCfesnge  conceit  about  a  ftitnxe 
mistress  is  often  aUuded  to  in  Klopstock*s 
smaller  poems;  8eepaiticidarly**peKuii^ 
tig^Gekebtf^*' 
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Translations  from  ittt  German. 
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And  fogm  ye  not !  nue  high  the  swonl ! 

Foes  pray— but  who  will  heed  *em  ? 
Shrink  Dot*till  lifers  last  drop  is  pour'dr— 

Death  is  the  gate  of  freedom. 

*■» 
Gaze,  brethren,  on  our  mourning  weeds ; 

Oh  dunk  on  Bninswick^s  story  t 
And  will  ye  shrink,  ^till  the  tyrants  sink, 
And  tliesc  black  garbs  drip  gory  ? 
6. 
When  the  foe  is  fallen,  the  star  of  peace 

Shall  glow  bright  on  our  lulls  for  ever, 
And  the  white  fi^  shall  sliine  o*er  the  bold 
broad  Rhine, 
Our  own  majestic  river  !f 


•THE  UURDEREBS* 

(From  the  German  ofSckiUer,) 

Hark  I  is  not  that  the  dock-a  dull  sound* 

That  tells  my  ioiuney  must  be  trod  ? 
Look  there!  the  hand  liath  moved  its  round. 

On,  headsman,  in  the  name  of  God  ! 
Receive,  fond  world,  this  last,  last  tear ; 

This  si^h  for  raptures  that  are  o*er ; 
Thy  magic  gifts,  alas !  were  dear,— 

EnchfUitreES,  they  shall  charm  no  more. 

Farewell,  ye  scenes  of  love  and  light, 

lU-dianged  for  cold,  black,  heavy  darth, — 
No  more  uiose  bowers  ^all  rticet  m;^  sight. 

Once  gay  with  hope,  once  glad  with  mirth. 
Parewelt,  farewell,  ye  gold-winged  dreams. 

Ye  visions  wove  in  heavenly  loom, 
Ye  flowers,  that,  whUe  the  moming.beams 

Are  shining  still,  must  cease  to  bloom. 

Bkh  duplets  once  adorned  my  head. 

The  garb  I  graced  was  snowy  fair ; 
Young  roses  t^  i^ere  gaily  spread 

In  my  long  locks  of  vellow  hair. 
Alas  I  thou  victim  of  the  grave, 

A  xobe  as  white  enwraps  thee  now ; 
But,  ah  !  where  flowers  were  wont  to  wave, 

A  coarse  black  death*band  binds  the  brow^ 

ye  maids,  who  8h^nned  the  tepnpter's  art. 

Whose  hearts  still  Keave  in  virgin  pride, 
Oh  !  will  ye  weep  a  ruined  heart. 

And  mourn  for  her  loo  sternly  tried  ? 
I  felt— too  wildly,  fondly  felt,— 

And,  Feeling,  thou  hast  fixed  my  fate ; 
The  tempter  vowed,  and  wept,  and  knelt. 

And  Virtue  slept, — and  woke  too  late. 

*  I  have  omitted  transUting  the  second 
stanza  of  the  German;  nobly  as  it  com- 
mences, I  cannot  but  diink  it  weakens  the 
efiect  of  tbe^poem.  I  mi^t,  without  much 
difficulty,  have  given  a  difierent  turn  to  the 
passage,  but  the  translator  of  a  national  song 
IS  sca»:ely  justiflable  in  taking  such  liber- 
ties.   The  original  is  subjoins : — 

Klein  ist  die  Schaar:    doch  gross  ist  das 
Vertrauien        •     ' 
Auf  ben  gerecfaten  Gott : 
Wo  seine  Engel  ihre  Vesten  banen, 
'  Sind  PoUenkunste  Spott.  N.  R. 


Perhaps,  even  now,  widi  serpent  wOe, 

He  hangs  around  a  hapfHer  maidr- 
Nor  tliinks,  unfeeling  man,  the  while. 

What  fate  is  hers,  before  betrayed. 
Even  now  his  lip  may  court  the  kiss. 

His  hand  may  press  the  vagrant  lock, 
His  blood'  may  bound  alive  to  Uiss, 

While  mine  must  blacken  on  the  block. 

Oh,  Ludolph  !  Ludolph !  far  or  near, 

Louisa*s  death-psalm  follows  thee ; 
A  dull  damp  sound  shall  fret  thy  ear. 

The  last  low  knell  that  tolls  for  mc 
When  Woman's  accents  breathe  of  bliss. 

And  thou  dost  own  the  softening  spdl. 
Ay,  traitor ! — ^in  such  hour  as  this 

Thine,  (eye  shfdl  greets— a  form  from  hdl. 

And  might  my  pangs  no  pity  daim  ? — 

Deceiver  f-Mx>uld  he  bear  that  Soon 
Shoidd  trifle  with  Louite*8  name. 

And  titter  at  his  babe  unborn  ? 
Swift  sped  his  bark  along  the  main,-?- 

I  gazed-~my  giddy  eye  grew  dim. 
Beware  his  sighs,  yp  maids  of  Sein^ ; 

I  fell— for  I  believed  in  liim  ! 

Pensive  I  gazed  unon  my  diild. 

The  calmness  of  his  quiet  sleep. 
His  guiltless.plewure  when  he  smiled,— 

A  smile  so  soft,  it  made  me  weep^ 
Oh,  in  his  looks  I  loved  to  trace 

Features  how  fatal,  and  how  fior ! 
Looks— my  delight,  and  my  disgrace, 

That  spoke  df  love,  »nd  of  despair  f 

"  Where  is  my  sire  ?"  his  mute  eye  cries  ; 

Less  dreadful  were  the  thunder's  peal : 
"  Where  is  my  spouse?"  my  heart  replies, 

And  who  can  tell  what  pangs  I  fed  ? 
In  vain  ^ouldft  thou  thy  nither  seek. 

In  vain,  poor  orphaned  bastard  Ix^ ! 
Another*8  child  shall  press  his  dieek. 

While  mine  must  mourn  our  guilty  joy. 

Thy  mather-.-Oh,  what  agony 

Is  burning  in  my  brain  and  breast  I 
I  gaze  in  loneliness  on  tliee. 

And  almost  hate  thy  smile  of  rest 
Each  sigh,  each  'start  of  thine  recalls 

The  Uiss  that  sweetened  dearer  dacji ; 
Thy  very  innocence  appals. 

And  madness  meets  me  in  thy  gaze. 

Hell!  HeU!— and  is  that  charmer  lost? 

Smiles  he  no  more  in  Sleep's  soft  trance  ? 
Some  Fury  sure  my  brain  hath  cio^ 

Some  Fiend  that  lit  my  infant's  glance. 

Ilush!— from   t)i?   grave    strange    voioe^ 

breathe, — 

Fond  Fords  my  perjured  lover  said,-- 

Again— 4igain — what  serpents  wreathe 

^  This  maddening  heart ! — ^my  child  is  deofl. 

Oh,  Ludolph !  Ludolph  !  far  and  near, 

Foul  forms  fly  fast  and  faSkm  thee; 
Difll  thunders,  ringhig  on  thy  ear. 

Break  aU  thy  dreams  of  eotacv. 
Gaze  on  tlie  shivering  star,  and  think 

♦Tis  thy  chad's  stniggle  as  he  dies  5— 
Before  his  bloody  image  shrink, 

'Twill  lash  thee  b«dt  fiom  PutdiM  1 
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The  black  blood  gqffaing  fast  ftwsjr-^ 
Worse  than  his  pangs  was  my  despair. 

Haik  !-«'ds  ttie  jailor's  heavy  Uead  f 
Hush ! — *tis  the  stirring  of  my  heart ! 

Oh,  how  I  long  U>  join  the  dead. 
Then  wiU  this  agony  depart ! 

False  man ! — ^may  God  forgive  thy  sin ! 

Thy  fellow^nner  pardons  thee ; 
My  wrongs  shall  rest  the  grave  within,— 

Oh  that  thy  crime  might  die  with  me ! 
Oh  that  our  crimes  might  pass  away ! 

Might  perish  lika  this  burning  scroll, 
That  spoke  of  bliss  and  beauty*s  sway. 

Most  dear,  most  deadly  to  the  soul  I 

Oh,  sisters,  trust  not  Pleasuie*s  dream  ! 

Oh,  trust  not  all  that  man  may  swear ! 
Louisa  heard  a  lover^s  theme, 

Louisa  Btin  is  yoiuig  and  &tr ! 
What  !>7-Tea|s?-rI  thought  the  beadsman's 
eye 

Without  a  tear  on  Death  eould  dwelL— 
Haste — o*er  my  fac^  thy  fillets  tie — 

Haste  with  thy  blow-rfarewell !  farewell  t 

time's  magic  lanthern. 
No  VII. 

ADAM  SMITH  Wld  HIGHLAND  LAIRD. 

Adam  Smith.  And  what  is  the  name 
of  your  estate,  Mr  Macrurah  ?  Is  it  an 
extensiye  one  ? 

Macrurah,  The  name  is  Coilanach- 
goilach,  which  ipeans  the  roaring;  of 
the  wind  upon  a  hilL  It  is  supposed 
to  contain  fVom  twelve  to  nineteen 
hunted  acres ;  but  we  do  not  know, 
ibr  that  is  not  our  way  of  measuring. 

Smith.  What  then  is  your  way  of 
measuring  P  for  I  thought  there  had 
been  only  one. 

Mac.  Why,  our  method  is  grand 
and  ingenious,  it  is  thus  :  Every 
Highland  gentleman  maintains  a  large 
band  of  pipers.  When  he  wishes  to 
measure  his  estate,  a  piper  is  plaeed  at 
the  northern  houndiury.  who  plays  as 
loud  as  he  is  able,  and  the  rest  having 
left  him,  march  southward  as  far  as 
they  can  hear  the  sound  of  the  pipes. 
There  they  stop ;  and  another  piper  is 
left,  who  plays  as  loud  as  the  first.  In 
the  meantime,  the  rest  march  forward 
again,  till  the  sound  of  the  second 
pipes  is  barely  heard,  and  at  this  sta- 
tion a  third  piper  is  left,**-«nd  so  on 
tUl  there  is  a  chain  of  pipers  extend- 
ing from  the  northern  to  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  estate:  The  Fame 
thing  is  done  from  east  to  west,— ^d 
the  dimensions  are  ascertained  by  the 
number  of  pipers  employed. 
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Smiih.  Upon  my  word,  Mr  Mac- 
rurah, this  method  is  a  noble  and  in- 
genious one.  It  is  quite  feudal.  But 
how  do  you  manage  with  the  pipers, 
w)ien  they  come  home  to  dinner  after 
their  walk  ?  Is  not  their  maintenance 
expensive  ? 

3fac.  Not  at  all.  We  make  them 
plav  during  the  whole  time  of  dinner. 

Smith.  The  bag-pipe  is  a  species 
of  music  I  never  could  relish,— and 
therefore,  if  I  were  dining  at  the  house 
of  a  chieftain,  it  would  not  cost  me 
much  regret,  to  find  they  were  em- 
ployed in  measuring  his  terdtories. 

Mac.  Well,  it  is  otherwise  with  me. 
The  exploits  of  Fingal  Mao-ooul  are 
meat  and  drink  to  me.  But  when  the 
schoolmaster  comes  to  dine  with  me, 
he  looks  as  if  he  were  sitting  upon 
thorns,  for  he  cannot  hear  himself 
speak.    'Tis  a  npble  recreation. 

Smith.  You  are  of  an  old  family, 
Mr  Macrurah;  I  am  quite  a  plebean, 
and  do  not  understand  these  tnings. 

Mac.  Faith^  Dr  Smith,  it  is  not 
every  one  who  is  able  to  fiiUow  our 
sennachie,  when  he  goes  fir  into  anti- 
quity ;  but  he  is  alwavs  sure  of  his 
cup  of  ale  at  the  eoncinsion.  If  we 
hear  the  name  of  Macrurah  intro- 
duced now  and  then,  we  are  sure  every 
thing  is  going  on  well  "  The  blue 
ghosts  flitted  round  Gormal.  The  tor- 
rent dirieked  on  the  mountain ;  and 
the  red-haired  Macrurah  reposed  in 
the  hall  of  shields ;"  and  so  on  he  goes. 

Smith.  Do  you  believe  in  the  se- 
cond-sight, Mr  Macrurah  i 

Mac.  Wfav,  tiuth,  Dr  Smith,  the 
8eoond*sight  has  puzzled  many  a  one. 
Witness  Dr  Johnson.  Last  wintet 
there  was  no  grass  nor  hay  to  he  found 
within  severnl  miles  of  the  Castle  of 
Coilanach-goilucb,-r-«nd  an  old  man 
of  4>urs  grew  very  ill.  Our  sennachie, 
dosing  one  night  by  the  fireside,  said 
he  saw  the  dogs  at  her,  which  accord- 
ingly took  place  a  week  after. 

Smith.  These  things  are  very  strange^ 
Pray,  what  may  your  lands  rent  at  r 

McK.  Two  shillings  an  acre,  over- 
heail,  or  thereabouts.  We  send  forth 
droves  of  the  finest  little  black  bul- 
locks you  ever  saw;  and  when  they 
come  down  through  Northumberland, 
it  shews  the  English  knaves  what 
noble  cheer  w^  have  at  Coilanach^goil- 
ach. 

Smith.  Yon  are  obliged  to  sen4 
some  of  them  away,  to  make  other 
things  come  back  in  Jtheir  stead. 

Mac.   No,  faith!    no,  Dr  Smith, 
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Nothing  comes  back  to  me;  it  goes 
aU  to  a  scoundrel  of  a  tmstee.  I  hsfe 
been  very  ill-used^  Dr  Smithy-— very 
ill,  indeed. 

Smith.  That  is  a  common  case.  Yon 
should  send  away  some  of  your  re- 
toincrsy  the  pipers  for  instance,  who, 
lo  use  «  proverbial  expression,  give 
more  cry  than  wool* 

Mat,  Send  away  my  retainers! — 
Dr  Smith,  will  it  pleoae  you  to  recol* 
lect  whom  you  are  addressing. 

SnUtk,  I  beg  your  pardon.  Upon 
my  word,  I  meant  no  cnbnoe. 

Mac,  My  eldest  son,  Fergus,  has 
bum  very  expensive  to  me.  He  is 
worse  than  a  doien  of  retainers  who 
don't  play  at  billiards. 

Smith.  Young  men  must  have  their 
swing  fior  a  time. 

Mae.  He  never  looks  near  me,  but 
in  the  shooting  season,  and  then  it  is 
with  a  fifty  guinea  finrling-pieoe  over 
his  shoulders.  When  he  pats  hisdogs 
on  the  head,  I  tell  him  not  to  be  so 
kind  to  them,  for  they  will  one  day 
tear  the  coat  off  his  &ther's  bade. 

Smiih.  These  young  heirs  are  very 
iwt  to  forget  their  arithmetic,  when 
toey  eome  down  to  the  metropolis. 

Mac.  I  have  repeatedly  spoken  to 
Mrs  Maorurah  about  drawing  him  in, 
but  she  says  we  must  support  the  cre- 
dit of  the  Amily.  His  principal  asso^ 
dales,  after  all,  are  nothing  but  young 
barrister  things,  without  either  caah 
or  oonnexions  ;  and  who  think  theB« 
selves  bucks,  if  they  can  foist  off  a 
guinea's  worth  of  dieir  balderdadi, 
once  in  the  twelvemonth.  None  of 
m V  sons  are  lawyers, — i  have  put  them 
dl  into  the  army.  Feigus  goes  arm  in 
ins  even  with  young  attomies,  who, 
having  shuiBed  over  their  business  in 
die  forenoon,  sad  washed  off  the  dust 

they  gathered  among  their  d d 

parchments,  liunk  themselves  as  good 
as  any  Highland  gentleman. 

Smith.  ^Tis  very  hard,  Mr  Maou- 
nh  of  Coilanach-goiladi. 
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a  most  sealotu^  unwearied,  and  en<* 
lighted  teacher  of  youth.    Ferhops  no 
man  ever  did  more  service  in  his  gen- 
eration, to  those  who  were  willing  to 
receive  instruction,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  follow  out  an  active  course  of 
studv,  than  Professor  Jardine.    Many 
of  tne  most  distinguished  cfaaracteis 
in  the  literature,  the  law,  and  the  po- 
litics of  Scotland,  have  been  his  pupik, 
and  not  one  of  them  all,  however  bril* 
liant  his  career  in  afler  life,  would 
hesitate  to  ascribe  the  cultivation  of 
those  talento  and  powers,  that  led  un- 
to wealth  aqd  fame,  to  the  admirablt 
system  of  educatiopf  so  admirably  ex^- 
em[4ified  in  the  loja^  dass'of  the  uni* 
versity  of  Glasgow.    The  worthy  Pro- 
fessor retains  the  afibctionate  gratitude 
of  a  host  of  pupils,  and  his  name  is 
uttered  with  respect,  we  mi^^t  safily 
say  with  veneration^  throu^out  the 
most  distant  parts  of  our  land  of  know- 
ledge, whither  it  has  been  carried  by 
those  who  owe  to  him  so  much  of 
their  onedit,  and  uoefulness,  and  hap« 
piness  in  life.    There  must  be  some- 
thing truly  delightfhl — ^truly  ennob- 
ling, in  the  calm  consciousness  of  hav- 
ing bestowed  sudi  benefiietioDS.    The 
talents  of  Professor  Jardine  are  sound 
and  esculent    His  aoquaintooee  with 
the  difl^rent  systems  of  philosof^v  is 
intimate  and  extensive  ;  and  his  cha- 
racter, oopsidered  merely  in  a  litertf  y 
view,  is  juady  entitled  to  great  xe« 
apect     But  it  is  also  true,  that  in 
talents,  and  in  learning,  and  in  ck>* 
quenoe,  he  has  been  greatly  surpassed 
by  many  who  have  filled  chairs  m  our 
Soottiah  univenitics.    This,  however, 
is  little  to  the  purpose.    He  poctcflnrsi 
in  perfection,  all  the  intpllestnri  pow- 
ers «nost  essential  to  the  character  of  a 
(eatdher  of  youth;  while,  in  the  monl 
love  of  his  calling,— his  a^bctionaie 
aolicitade  for  the  well-doing  end  im^ 
nrovement  of  his  pupila,r^his  skil- 
fttl  adaptation  of  meoaa  to  an  end,— 
and  in  his  profinuid,  thoqgh  sunple, 
view  of  the  rationale  of  edncotion,  hf 
prohaUy  has  been  seldom  eqfualledi 
and  joertainlv  never  escelkd. 

The  Professor  has  at  hut  e^ven  to 
thepttbhc  at  laxse,  the  means  of  judg- 
ing finr  themodves  Imkw  well  merited 
thoae  eukgiums  hove  been,  which,  for 
these  finrty  years  post,  have  been  so 

t  •  I ■      Ml-—-      ^^— i^—      ■  I— 

and  Rhetoric  in  that  UnivflMity.      Edior 
bn|^,  Anderson  &  MaodewaB»  Ac.    fia» 
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enthttaiastically  bestowed  on  him  by 
an  annual  succeanon  of  grateAil  and 
i-espectfbl  pupils.    This  Tolume  eon^ 
aists  of  two  parts.    The  first  exhibits 
a  view  of  tne  lectures  which  are  de« 
li?)ned  to  the  students^  ia  which  are 
presented  to  them^  in  a  simple  and  in« 
telligible  form^  the  elements  of  the 
science  of  mind^  with  an  analysis  of 
^e  different  intellectual  powers,   in 
the  order  of  their  connexion  and  de- 
pendence,— ^the  theory  of  language, 
as  illustrative  of  human  thought^ — 
the  principles  of  taste  and  criticism,—- 
and  the  means  of  improving  the  powers 
of  communication  by  speedb  ana  writ- 
ing, as  exhibited  in  the  best  models  of 
ancient  and  modem  composition.  This 
part  of  the  volume,  in  which  no  no- 
velty o£  speculation,  and  not  mudi  of 
illustration,  is  aimed  at,  seems  to  us 
to  exhibit  a  highly  judicious  order  of 
initiation  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
science  of  mind;  and  when  the  out- 
line is  filled  up,  as  it  is  in  the  class- 
room, the  scholar  who  has  attended 
such  a  course  <^  lectures,  will  have 
had  his  mind  regularly  brought  to  the 
steady  and  clear  contemplati(m  jsi  a 
great  and  consistent  mass  of  know- 
kdge.   It  is,  however,  as  the  Professor 
says,'  in  the  second  part,  in  which  we 
are  to  look  for  his  most  useful  labours, 
— fer  there  we  are  presented  with  a 
plain,  simple,  and  unostentatious  ac- 
count of  the  practical  system  of  discip- 
line, to  which  the  students  of  his 
dass  are  regularly  subjected,  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  habits  of  inquiry 
and  eommunicatioD. 

It  bng  ago  occurred  to  Professor 
Jardhae,  that  philosophic  education,  as 
it  is  generally  conducted  in  our  uni- 
versities, is  too  much  confined  to  the 
mere  communication  of  knowledge; 
and  that  too  little  attention  is  bestow- 
ed on  the  formation  of  those  intellec- 
tual habits  of  thinking,  judging,  rea- 
soning, and  communication,  upon 
which  the  fkrther  jprosecution  of  sci- 
ence, and  the  business  of  active  life, 
almost  entirely  depend.  The  great 
aim  and  object,  therefore,  of  all  his 
^labours  as  a  teacher,  is  to  make  hia 
students  think,  and  every  part  of  his 
system  of  discipline  is  calculated  to 
eSkd  that  end.  It  is  not  enough,  ac- 
oording  to  his  view  of  the  duty  of  a 
professor,  to  deliver  lectures,  and  let 
them  work  wonders  in  the  mind  of  his 
auditors,  as  if  they  had  the  miracu- 
lous  influenoe   of  inspiration.     He 
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knows  too  well  the  carelesaness,  the 
inattention,  and  the  indolence  of  young 
minds,  when  not  roused  by  a  powerfiu 
stimulus,  and  so  kept  up  by  one  that 
Is   also   constant.     %\xttk  knowledge 
seems  simple  enough ;  but  how  litUe 
is  it,  even  now,  acted  upon  in  our 
Soottudi  Universities  ?    We  need  not 
go  far,  in  order  to  witness  how  me- 
lancholy and  degrading  a  spectacle  a 
great  class-room  may  become,  even 
when  its  chair  is  filled  by  a  professor 
of  distinguished  learning,  doquenoe, 
and  genius.     Of  the  hundreds  that 
crowd  such  a  class,  is  there  <me  score 
that  derive  firom  the  prelections  of  the 
teacher  any  essential  or  lasting  bene- 
fit ?  Grant  that  there  may.    But  what 
is  to  be  said  of  the  doaens  that  sit  with 
sleepy  eyes  and  vacant  visages  in  the 
distanceof  the  upper  benches?   What 
is  to  be  said  of  the  ceaseless  yawners 
more  in  the  interior }    Of  their  oc- 
casional   brethren  positively  asleep? 
What  of  aU  those  who  are  cultivating 
the  art  of  drawing  in  their  note-books? 
Of  the  (innumerable  ^Bendl-mender8> 
even  in  the  fine-ground  ?  And,  lastiy, 
what  shall  be  said  of  perlu^  tiie  most 
hopeless  of  all,  the  note-taker,  nailed^ 
as  it  were,  with  his  nose  to  the  note* 
book,  and,  while  his  reasoning  powar 
is  suspended,  converting  all  he  hears 
into  idealess  jaigon  ;  v^le  it  would 
require  all  his  united  fiiculties  to  un- 
derstand even  two  sentences  of  the 
matchless  ingenuity  and  the  prc^oand 
speculation  of  the  doquent  metaphy- 
sician, then  wasting  his  words  on  tne 
circumambient  ak  t  This  is  no  cari- 
cature of  a  large  philosophical  lecture- 
room.    And  if  such  indeed  be  the  mo- 
ral and  intellectual  status  of  the  pu- 
pils durmg  the  process  of  lecturing,— 
and  we  appeal  to  the  experience  of 
such  of  our  readers  as  have  endured 
an  academical  education**it  would  be 
a  waste  of  words  to  enter  into  any  ar- 
gument on  the  subject,— we  are  euf^ 
titied  to  affirm,  that  auch  a  system, 
whatever  may  be  the  talents  of  the 
teacher,  is  radically  i^bsurd,  useless,— 
nay,  most  (pernicious. 

Professor  Jardine  very  early  saw  aS 
this ;  and  he  suceessfiilly  laboured  to 
overcome  the  listiessness  of  youths  at- 
tending lectures, — ^first  of  all,  by  ad- 
dressing them  in  language  so  plain,  as 
to  be  generally  intdugible,  and  eidii- 
biting  views  or  the  human  mind  with- 
in the  range  of  ^eir  very  limited  and 
un^erdsed  ftcuities ;  but  more  espe- 
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eiallyj  by  giving  them  every  induce- 
ment to  attend  to  and  understand  his 
lectures^  by  making  that  attention  and 
that  understanding  the  sole  means  of 
giving  Uiem  a  character  among  their 
fellows^  and  agreeable  feelings  oi  mo- 
ral approbation  of  themselves.  Thus 
his'lectures  were  not  mere  words^  that 
died  away  with  the  passing  morning- 
hour  ;  but  it  became  necessary  to  the 
respectability  of  every  hearer^  that  he 
shoiUd  make  himself  thoroughly  mas- 
ter not  only  of  the  general  bearings  of 
these  lectures^  but  even  of  all  meir 
most  minute  illustrations  and  details, 
that  he  might  appear  to  be  a  man  and  a 
rational  being  in  the  hour  of  examina- 
tion. 

A  strict,  omstant,  and  impartial  ex- 
amination of  all  the  students  in  his 
doss,  is  the  great  engine  by  which 
he  has  wrought  a  radical  change  in  the 
minds  of  innumerable  persons,  who 
will  have  good  cause  to  bless  him  all 
the  days  of  their  life  for  whatever  ia 
energetic  and  operative  in  their  men- 
tal constitution.  It  is  not  a  decorous 
attention  only  that  is  thus  generated, 
but  emulation,  zeal,  ardour,  enthusi- 
asm. Each  youth  is  for  ever  in  the 
eyes  of  his  equals.  Every  generous 
and  manly  feehn^  of  his  nature  is  thus 
kept  constantly  m  play ;  and  a  deep 
interest  being  thus  created  in  his  mind 
respecting  every  thing  connected  with 
the  business  of  the  dass,  that  class, 
instead  of  being  a  dull,  yawning,  fid- 
gettins  congregation  of  listless  or  fret- 
nil  idlers,  is  *'  instinct  with  spirit," 
full  of  gladness,  animation,  and  de- 
light, sj^okling  with  eager  eyes,  re- 
sounding with  dear  and  unfiiultering 
voices,  and  instead  of  being  considered 
as  a  den  of  irksome  imprisonment,  is 
in  truth  the  very  hall  of  liberty. 

The  advantages  of  this  rare  sptem 
— ^for  manifestly  excellent  as  it  is,  we 
fear  it  is  indeed  rare — are  incalculable. 
Bovs  at  school  labour,  and  are  forced 
to  labour.  But  when  they  leave  school 
and  go  to  the  university,  they  are  de- 
livered at  once  up  to  the  freedom  of 
their  own  will,  and  learning  must  then 
be  followed  for  its  own  sake,  or  it  will 
not  be  followed  at  all.  But  the 
love  of  learning  must  not  be  left  en- 
4ird^  to  itself^  or  nesxXy  so.  In  the 
Logic  Class  at  Glasgow,  the  strict  ha- 
bits of  the  schoolboy  are  encouraged, 
nay  demanded,  in  the  youth.  He  is 
kept  still  to  his  tasks,  not  slavishly 
and  blindly,  as  might  once  have  been 
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necessary,  by  the  mere  influence  of  the 
authority  of  a  master,  but  by  the  gen- 
erous praise,  or  the  kind  censure,  of  an 
enlightened  and  warm-hearted  teach- 
er, who  looks  on  him  with  much  of 
the  pride,  and  much  of  the  anxious- 
ness,  of  parental  affection, — ^who  brings 
him,  by  the  affinities  created  by  con- 
stant viva^-voce  intercourse,  nearer  and 
doser  to  himself, — who  elevates  his 
yery  nature  by  daily  communion  with 
a  wiser  and  more  experienced  spirit, 
— and  who  thus  flings  over  the  path 
of  sdence,  at  times  (krk  and  intricate, 
the  shining  light  of  a  condescending 
and  approachable  wisdom,  and  urges 
onwards  to  that  path  by  all  the  eager 
enthusiasm  of  a  lofty  sympathy. 

The  details  of  this  admirable  system 
are  given  by  the  Professor  with  much 
distinctness ;  and  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend his  volume,  if  it  were  only  for 
this  part  of  it,  to  the  perusal  of  all 
who  may  have  warmly  and  closdy  at 
heart  the  interests  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Professor  Jardlne's  reputation 
as  a  teacher  is  not  confined  to  Scot- 
land. Many  English  youth  annually 
repair  to  the  University  .of  Glasgow  for 
the  benefit  of  his  instruction  ;  and  we 
have  a  pleasure  and  a  pride  in  the 
thought,  that  our  widely -circulated 
Miscellany  may  be  the  means  of  in- 
troducing, to  many  of  our  Southern 
Brethren,  a  knowledge  of  the  prind- 
ples  of  die  system  which  he  has  so 
long  and  successfully  pursued.  We 
admire  our  English  Universities ;  and 
the  only  part  of  Professor  Jardlne's 
book  wiiich  we  cannot  commend,  is 
the  extension  of  his  reasoning  on  the 
merits  of  his  own  system  to  Uiat  <^ 
those  famous  seats  and  schools  of 
learning.  He  is  unluckily  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  system  of  Oxfora  and 
Cambridge  education,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  refute  every  thing 
he  has  said  on  that  subject.  But  tliere 
are  numerous  persons  in  England,  to 
whom,  by  various  causes,  an  universi- 
ty education  is  forbidden ;  and  in  no 
other  seminary  of  education  in  Eng- 
land, of  which  we  know  any  thing,  is 
there  a  system  of  instruction  pursued, 
at  all  comparable  to  that  of  which 
Professor  Jardine  has  in  this  volume 
given  us  the  outlines. 

Examination,  then,  is  the  great  en- 
gine which  he  sets  to  work.  An  hour 
each  day,  throughout  a  session  of  six 
months,  and  towards  the  dose  of  that 
session,  two  hours  each,  are  set  apart 
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tbr  this  purpose.  The  professor  in  a 
short  time  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  abilities  and  acquirements  of  one 
and  all  of  his  students,  and  adapts  the 
nature  of  his  questions  to  the  measure 
c^  their  capacities.  Stem  and  rigor« 
OUB  impartiality,  and  sound  discretion, 
are  Uie  most  essential  qualities  in  the 
professor.  Without  them  all  exami- 
nation becomes  a  farce.  Nay,  it  be- 
comes a  system  ot  the  vilest  and  most 
pernicious  ii\justice.  Professor  Jar- 
dine  shews  no  favour  to  any  one  stu- 
dent above  another, — except  perhaps 
that  favour,  which  genius  and  talent 
irresistibly  win  to  themselves  fh>m  a 
mind  like  his,  that  rejoices  in  the  con- 
templation of  rising  excellence.  The 
son  of  the  Noble  is  there  on  a  par  with 
the  son  of  the  Peasant.  There  is  no 
distinction  but  that  of  mental  power. 
Professor  Jardine  has  thus  gained  such 
a  character  among  the  youths  of  the 
college,  that  eminence  m  his  dass  is 
consmered  as  the  surest  test  of  talent, 
for  it  can  be  acquired  only  by  force  of 
talent.  The  conviction  of  tms  is  uni- 
Tersal,  and  its  effects  are  most  happy. 
No  one  chooses  to  be  idle  there.  He 
loses  all  character,  when  he  loses  the 
eountena:nce  of  Professor  Jardine ;  and 
an  incorrigibly  idle  lounger  can  no 
more  be  permitted  to  exist  in  the  live- 
ly and  working  community  of  his  dass, 
uan  a  drone  in  a  summer-hive. 

These  examinations  are  conducted 
on  a  very  comprehensive  scale.  They 
are  not  confined  to  the  lecture  of  the 
morning,  but  they  extend  indefinitely 
diroufl^out  the  whole  range  of  the 
preceding  part  of  the  course  of  lectures. 
If  a  youth  hopes  to  distinguish  him- 
self tnere,  he  must  retain  what  he  ac- 
Suires,  and  have  the  substance  of  all 
lie  lectures,  not  in  his  note-book,  but 
in  his  mind.  A  single  well-directed 
question  can  let  the  Professor  into  the 
secret  of  the  student's  knowledge  or 
iffuoranoe;  and  where  all  are  hourly 
liable  to  being  questioned — whore 
question  and  reply  keep  circling  and 
permeatinj^  the  whole  body  of  students, 
it  is  obvious,  that  an  eager  spirit  of 
attention  must  be  thus  generated 
throughout  that  body,  and  kept  awake 
by  every  generous  sentiment  in  the 
generous  minds  of  youth. 

But,  besides  this  very  comprehensive 
plan  of  examination,  the  professor  has 
adopted  another  mode  of  exercising 
the  acuteness  and  readiness  of  his  pu- 
pils, which  he  justly  thinks  entitlea  to 
Vol.  III. 


the  merit  of  originality.  He  occasion* 
ally  calls  upon  the  student  to  stand  up 
in  his  place,  to  collect  his  thoughts, 
and  to  express  them  on  subjects  so  se« 
lected,  as  to  reauire  him,  on  the  in- 
stant, to  survey  nis  store  of  knowledge, 
and  to  bring  forth  what  may  be  ne- 
cessary for  his  present  purpose.  When 
he  has  done  so,  some  other  student  is 
requested  to  stand  up  and  enlarge  up- 
on, or  correct  or  qualify,  what  has  just 
been  advanced,  and  thus  something 
like  a  scholastic  disputation  takes  place^ 
conducted  beneath  the  watchM  eye  of 
a  wise  and  experienced  teacher,  and 
wholly  free  from  all  perplexing  tech- 
nicalities, and  all  the  useless  or  bane- 
ful circumstances  of  form.  It  is  ob- 
vious, that  a  very  peculiar  talent  is  ne- 
cessary to  enable  a  student  to  excel  in 
such  exercises ;  but  by  judicious  ma- 
nagement and  temperate  encourage- 
ment, there  can  be  no  doubt  thatmuch 
may  be  done  in  this  way,  to  give  young 
men  even  of  slower  faculties  a  readi- 
ness in  collecting  their  ideas,  and  of 
meeting,  without  embarassment,  a 
sudden  and  unexpected  opposition.  Of 
course,  exhibitions  of  this  xind  are  not 
very  frequent,  and  are  at  all  times  pre- 
vented by  the  Professor  from  assum- 
ing a  character  that  might  change  a 
class-room  of  philosophy  into  a  dmt« 
ing  club. 

Tlie  professor  next  gives  a  detailed 
and  ludd  account  of  the  themes 
which  he  exacts  fVom  all  his  students 
during  the  whole  course  of  lectures. 
These  he  classes  into  five  oanEas. 
He  calls  upon  as  many  of  the  student! 
as  the  time  will  permit,  to  read  these 
themes  in  the  presetice  of  the  claM, 
or  at  least  such  part  of  them  as  may 
enable  him  to  judge  whether  they 
have  been  executed  according  to  the 
directions  received,  and  particularly, 
whether  they  bear  the  marks  of  labour 
and  diligence.  He  remarks  upon  their 
style  and  composition — ^points  out  the 
faults  of  arrangement,  &c.  and  by  ju« 
didous  and  daeering  criticism,  both 
corrects  and  exdtes. 

The  object  of  the  first  ordbs  op 
THEMES  is,  to  promote  the  habitual 
exerdse  of  those  powers  by  which 
clear,  distinct,  and  adequate  notions 
are  formed.  Thus,  the  first  lectures 
contain  an  explanation  of  that  know- 
ledge to  which  the  term  philosophy  is 
applied ;  and  also  an  account  of  wnat 
is  understood  by  the  knowledge  of  the 
senses,  of  history,  of  revelatioD,— «nd 
SH 
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the  distinction  is  explained  betwixt 
the  knowledge  of  phenomena^  or 
facts,  and  that  of  causes  or  principles. 
The  themes  are  often  proposed  to  the 
students  in  the  form  of  questions,  so 
constructed  as  to  make  the  exercise  a 
specific  answer  to  them.  For  exam-> 
pie,  '*  In  what  sense  is  philosophy  an 
interpretation  of  the  laws  of  nature  ?" 
*'  How  may  philosophy  be  distin- 
guished from  other  kinds  and  degrees 
of  knowledge?"  "  In  what  sense  is 
philosophy  a  knowledge  of  causes  and 
principles  ?" 

The  object  of  the  second  order  of 
THEMES  is^  to  promote  the  exercise  of 
those  powers  by  which  the  notions  there- 
by acquired  are  arranged  under  their 
proper  heads.  The  power  of  abstraction 
and  generalization  is  strengthened  by  a 
r^lTilar  course  of  exercises,  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  which,  the  students  are  di- 
rected to  fix  upon  some  common  qua« 
lity,  by  which  objects  that  have  com- 
mon features  may  be  brought  under 
one  class.  For  example,  "  How  many 
classes  of  words  are  there  in  an^  form- 
ed language,  and  unon  what  prmdples 
are  they  divided?  "  What  is  the 
principle  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
predicables  and  eateries  of  Aristotle, 
of  the  division  of  errors  according  to 
Lord  Bacon,  and  of  the  different  l^ds 
and  d^ees  of  evidence." 

The  object  of  the  third  order  of 
THEMES  is,  to  form,  in  the  minds  of 
the  students,  those  processes  of  analysis 
and  investigation  which  are  the  great 
instruments  of  acquurins  science.  Be- 
fore, however,  he  makes  any  direct 
attempts  to  analyse,  he  is  required  to 
give  an  account,  in  writing,  of  the 
manner  in  which  a  philosophical  ana- 
lysis is  conducted  in  the  works  of 
Locke,  Hutchison,  Hume,  Reid,  or 
other  philosophers.  After  having  been 
accustomed  to  attend  to  the  progress 
of  analysis  in  the  works  of  these  cele- 
brated authors,  he  is  next  required  to 
put  his  knowledge  into  practice.  A 
portion  of  composition  is  selected,  an 
oration  of  Demosthenes,  or  of  Cicero, 
or  a  paper  of  the  Spectator ;  and  he  is 
required  to  point  out,  in  order,  and 
separately,  the  principal  parts,  and  the 
connexion  that  subsists  among  them. 
Afterwards,  the  faculties  of  imagina^ 
tion,  of  reason,  and  of  the  external 
senses,  are  made  the  subject  of  ana- 
lysis. 
.  The  object  of  the  fourth  order 
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OF  THEMES  18,  to  communicate  ta 
others  the  knowledge  which  the  stu- 
dents have  acquired  in  composition, 
by  which  certain  subjects  are  explain- 
ea  or  illustrated  in  all  their  parts,  or 
by  which  the  truth  or  falsebood  of 
propositions  is  established  by  appro« 
priate  arguments.  The  worthy  Pro- 
fessor gives  such  directions  for  the 
composition  of  these  themes,  as  have 
been  suggested  to  him  by  experience  ; 
but  previous  to  these,  he  explains 
those  rules  which  the  Logicians  have 
presented  for  the  assistance  of  young 
composers.  He  enters  into  this  sub- 
ject at  great  length  in  this  volume, 
and  taking  Emulation  for  the  sulnect 
of  such  a  theme,  he  gives  a  sketch  of 
the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  treated 
as  an  example  of  the  nature  of  these 
compositions  in  general. 

Tne  object  of  the  fifth  order  or 
THEMES  is,  the  improvement  of  the 
powers  of  genius  and  of  taste  by  a 
practical  course  of  discipline.  Some  of 
the  questions  which  are  here  put  to 
the  students  are  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty, and  presuppose  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  classical  literature. 
'*  What  are  those  parts  in  the  Iliad 
which  best  discover  the  invention  of 
Homer?"  "  What  are  those  traits  in 
the  poetry  of  Virgil  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguished from  Homer  ?"  &c.  "  What 
is  the  distinction  between  poetry  and 
prose  ?"  "  What  are  the  limits  of  po- 
etic fiction  ?"  At  other  times  the  stu- 
dents are  required  to  imitate  a  dia- 
logue in  the  manner  of  Socrates— « 
fable  in  that  of  ^sop— an  eastern 
story  similar  to  those  in  the  Arabian 
Nignt's  Entertainments.  On  reading 
the  biographical  accounts  of  men  of 
eminent  talent,  they  are  required  to 
state  the  drcumstanoes  and  accidents 
which  gave  an  early  direction  to  their 
genius,  and  the  manner  in  which  ob« 
stacles  were  removed. 

It  has  only  been  in  our  power  to 
give  a  very  general  sketch  of  the  con- 
tents of  Uxis  excellent  volume.  We 
strongly  recommend  it  to  the  perusal 
of  our  readers,  and  feel  assured,  that 
though  some  of  the  details  may  seem 
rather  too  minute,  and  consequently 
a  little  dull,  the  impression  left  by 
the  exposition  of  the  system  in  gene- 
ral win  be,  tbat  it  is  most  admirably 
calculated  for  the  education  of  youth, 
and  worthy  of  all  the  praise  that  can 
be  bestowed  upon  it 
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at  Dundee,  Abo'deen,  Elgin,  Inver-  theb  moral  condition,  that  they  solicit  the 

ness,  and  Perth,  for  the  purpose  of  aid  of  a  benevolent  public    They  entreat 

forming  auxiliary  societies  in  aid  of  *^>  ^  whom  the  interests  of  their  fellow- 

the  parent  institution.  oeati™  «e  d«ff,  tovUU  the  to^/,  and 

The  Committee  also  express  their  ^  ^^  ^"'^  *^*"f^^?\  ^.*^?°.  ^^ 

%hg«tiflc.tion  inrec^U^een.  ^T^^^t^^^^Z 

Jigntened  benevolence  ot  the  town  or  lowest  condition  in  which  a  mortal  being  can 

Paislev,  where  an  auxiliary  society  has  be  placed- and  then  survey  in  our  school 

recently  been  formed,  though  it  never  the  effects  of  instruction.    So  completely 

has  been  visited  by  the  pupils.  has  it  broken  down  the  barrier,  hitherto  con- 

In  the  character,  therefore,  of  one    ..—-—--—---_——_ 

of  the  public  establishments  of  Scot-  *  I* »« impossible  (say  the  Committee)  to  no- 
land,  it  now  solicits  pubHc  patronage ;  tice  this  I»inM  siAject,^^^^ 
»^A  «^  v««»^  «— «♦  ,.^«-,««  il  «««7;«  ™  toe  strongest  terms  their  obligations  to 
and  we  have  great  pleasure  in  now  in-  d,  Keith ;  ^  attenttons  on  Sis.  as  on 
erttising  the  pubhcity  of  the  Commit-  every  occasion  which  has  called  for  medical 
1^8  Report  m  our  pages.  Themcome  attendance,  have  been  most  unremitting, 
of  the  past  year,  though  not  inade-  and  entitle  him  to  the  giatituda  of  eveiy 
quAte  to  the  purpose  of  the  society,  has  ftiend  to  this  inititutioiu 
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sidered  imonnoiintable,  which  exdaded  all    ao  mnaring  a  change 

the  lights  of  truth,  of  reason,  and  of  rdi* 

gioD,  from  the  mmds  of  these  unfortunate 

persons,  that  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  sa^, 

that  there  is  perhaps  no  dass  of  persons  m 

their  station,  who  are  so  thoroughly  well 

educated,  as  the  pupils  of  this  institution. 

**  lndcpendenu|r  of  moral  and  religunu 
instruction — ^to  wmch  almost  aU  other  uiow- 
ledge  is  but  as  the  means  to  an  end— the 
pupils  are  taught  to  read  and  write  theb 
native  language,  to  compose  in  it  with  eaae 
and  fluency,  and  even  to  use  it  in  articulate 
speech.  They  are  also  taught  arithmetic, 
and  audi  other  branches  of  education  as 
may  fit  them  for  the  stations  to  which  they 
are  destined.  There  are  doubtless  situa* 
tions  and  professions,  from  which  their  in- 
fixmity  necessarily  excludes  them  ;  but  there 
is  no  concUtion  in  which  they  can  find  occu- 
pation, for  which  they  may  not,  and  do 
not,  receive  the  appropriate  instruction  in 
the  institution. 

«•  The  pupils  who  belong  to  the  lower 
dasses  of  soaety,  are  trained  to  those  habits 
wiadi  are  to  make  Aem  useful  in  their  sta- 
tion. All  the  female  pupils  are  taught  sew- 
ing, and  other  peculiar  branches  of  female 
education.  The  females  of  an  inferior  sta- 
tion are  instructed  by  Mrs  Kinniburgh  in 
those  occupations  which  qualify  them  fox 
domestic  service.  Those  who  prefer  to  sup- 
port diemsdves  by  labour,  are  taught  slioe- 
binding,  and  other  works  of  that  nature. 

"  Similar  attention  is  paid  to  the  appro- 
piiate  instruction  of  the  boys.  It  was  men- 
tioned in  the  last  Report,  that,  as  a  begin- 
ning of  mechanical  instruction  in  the  insti- 
tution, a  number  of  the  boys  had  been 
tauglit  shoemaking.  This  experiment  has 
been  remarkably  successful.  The  Commit- 
tee annex,  in  the  Appendix,  a  state  of  the 
expense  of  this  department,  from  which  it 
will  be  found,  that  no  loss  has  arisen  from 
!t ;  but  Uiat,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  been, 
to  a  small  extent,  a  source  of  profit,  which 
vitl  doubtless  increase  as  the  tioys  become 
more  perfect  in  their  trade.  It  is  proper  to 
add,  tnat  a  large  stock  of  shoes,  of  differ- 
ent qualities,  the  work  of  the  pupils,  is  for 
side  at  the  institution  ;  by  the  purchase  of 
whidi,  at  the  ordinary  prices,  its  friends  will 
materially  benefit  its  funds,  without  increas- 
ing their  own  contributions. 

**  During  the  past  year  ten  new  pupils 
liave  been  admitted  into  the  institution,  of 
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Uie  hamao  eondi- 
tion,  it  were  in  vam  to  appeal  to  him  in  be- 
half of  our  institution ;  and,  to  him  who 
feek  it  as  he  ought,  all  other  arguments  are 
suptrfiuous. 

"  The  total  number  of  pupOs  presendy 
in  the  institution  isllfty ;  of  whom  eighteen 
were  recommended  by  the  Glaigow  Com- 


"  Besides  those  who  have  left  the  insti- 
tution, Jose]^  Turner  haa,  some  time  snce, 
completed  his  education.  Mr  Kinnibur]^, 
however,  finds  the  assistance  of  diis  meii- 
toriotts  youth  vei^  valuable  in  the  instru^ 
tion  of  the  pupils;  indeed,  his  participa- 
tion of  theur  common  infirmity,  givea  at 
once  a  peculiar  value  and  an  interest  to  hia 
instructions.  It  is  therefore  proposed,  with 
the  concurrence  of  his  friends,  to 
him  as  a  permanent  assistant  in  the  i 

In  the  ooncIusioQ  of  the  Report,  the 
the  Committee  quote  the  following 
beautiful  passages  from  the  artide 
Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  Edinbui^ 
Encydopsdia,  which,  we  are  sure^ 
will  nou;  be  perused  with  feelings  of 
profound  sorrow  by  many  thousand 
hearts.  We  add  also  the  note  whidi 
aocompai^es  them. 

«<  The  task  of  education,*'  says  an  do- 
quent  and  powerful  advocate  for  our  insti- 
tution, **  is  never  perhaps  more  truly  de- 
lightml,  than  when  thb  unfortunate,  though 
interesting  dass  of  persons,  are  the  subjects 
of  it  They  unite,  in  general,  to  singular 
steadiness  of  appUcation,  tiie  greatest  gende- 
ness  and  dociii^,  and  expressions  of  ooun« 
tenance,  as  cheering  as  thev  are  unequivo* 
cal,  continually  declare  the  emotiona  of 
gratitude  with  which  th^  receive  instruc- 
tion.'* We  see  their  happiness  increaang 
with  their  knowledge,  and  when  the  sub- 
limit^  of  nature  is  first  unfolded  to  their 
openmg  minds,  and  we  mark  the  tear  start- 
ing into  thrir  eyes,  we  cannot  but  partid- 
'pate  in  their  noble  pleasure,  and  rejoice  thai 
such  emotions  can  be  their*s.'** 


*  ••  Edinbtir^t  Encyclopadia,  v.  Dumb 
and  Draf. — It  is  an  affecting  recollection  to 
those  who  so  latdy  listened  to  this  Report, 
that  the  accompUshed  and  amiable  author 
of  these  beautiful  stntences  was  present,  and 
witnessed  the  emotions  of  pleasure  with 
whom  five  were  recon^mendcd  by  the  Glas-  -  which  they  were  board  by  a  very  niunerous 
fow  Committee.     On  the  other  hand,  tix    audience.     He  was  then  in  thejrigour  of 


have  left  the  institution,  having  completed 
their  course  of  education.  It  is  affecung  to 
IbUow  these  six  persons  to  their  homes, 
tirhich  they  left  a  few  years  since,  uncon- 
^ous  of  the  great  end  of  their  existence,  and 
mcapable  of  hope,  of  enjoyment,  and  of 
usefulness ;  and  to  which  they  now  return, 
ibmished  with  all  the  means  of  profitable 
4Kcupation,  and  endowed  with  all  the  pri- 
tildes  of  rational,  moral,  and  immortal 
II  any  can  contemplate,  UDinovedy 


health  and  youth ;  rich  in  the  affections  of 
his  friends ;  advancing  rapidly  to  the  hiffb* 
est  eminence  in  his  profession  ;  and  lookmg 
forward  probably  to  many  years  of  virtu- 
ous exertion,  of  usefulness,  and  of  enjoy- 
ment— He  is  now  no  more  f— This  is  not 
the  place  to  enlarge  on  those  qualities  which 
endeared  Dr  Gordon  to  his  friends,  in  a  de- 
gree which  it  has  sddom  been  the  lot  of 
niortalitv  to  attain.  Yet  it  may  be  permit- 
ted to  those  who  have  so  long  been  asso- 
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ItwonldindeedbetnilyBuperflaous^to 
aay  one  word  of  our  own  in  &vour  of  ao 
humane  an  establishment  «3  this.  Let 
those  who  have  experienced  its  bless- 
ed effects— let  the  dumb  speak !  One 
boy  thus  writes : 

••  When  I  came  to  the  scbool  I  could 
know  nothing.  I  am  Tety  glad  that  I  am 
slop  at  the  sdiod  at  kmg  time.  I  have 
leaxnt  many  things.  I  wai  mudi  grieved 
at  myadf  When  nobody  mt  me  education. 
I  was  like  a  dog  when  I  was  at  home ;  I 
was  very  gnunble  for  being  deaf  and  dumb 
when  I  was  a  little  boy.  1  did  not  know 
about  God  that  made  me  deaf.  I  was  very 
disobedient  to  my  father  or  mother ;  I  am 
▼eiy  aonow ;  I  was  very  had  boy ;  I  will 
not  disobedient  to  my  parents  agam.*' 

Another  lad  thus  expresses  his  ideas 
ai  man's  aooountableness  and  obliga- 
tion to  the  Supreme  Beiiu;. 

<■  It  is  a  veiy  good  to  fear  the  Lord.  God 
is  in  the  room,  but  I  cannot  see  him.  He 
is  a  qnrit ;  he  is  erery  where  present  1 
like  to  pray  the  Lord  to  give  me  what  I 
need.  I  tliank  him  diat  he  is  very  kind  to 
all  his  creatures— a  great  number  of  crea- 
tures ;  but  God  knows  the  evil  of  the  wick- 
ed. I  hate  the  sin,  and  I  must  not  forget 
but  fear  the  Lord,  and  his  eyes  sees  me.  If 
we  sin,  God  wUl  be  very  aqgrT«  I  think 
sibout  God  and  Jesus  Christ  much.  OLaid» 
l^ve  me  wisdom,  and  I  wiD  be  a  good  man. 
I  like  to  read  the  Bible ;  I  thank  master  to 
give  me  a  large  Bible ;  I  love  large  holy 
Bible ;  I  would  like  to  read  the  Bibb. 
Robert  Rxid.*' 

Sarah  Anderson  thus  writes  to  her 
ftther  in  Glasgow : 

••  Edinburgh,  leth  June  1818. 

«<  My  dear  Father,— On  the  23d  Fe- 
bruary  there  were  BSieeD  pupils  ill  of  a 
fever.  I  and  companions  were  lying  on 
the  bed  for  seven  days,  and  some  four* 
teen  days.  The  maids  watched  over  us. 
Dr  Keith  came  and  looked  at  the  poor 
deaf  children  lying  on  the  bed ;  he  felt 
the  pulse  of  the  poor  children ;  he  gave 
them  medicine.  My  head  was  beat  like  a 
hammer.  Doctor  was  very  Idnd  to  the 
poor  children.  I  think  he  is  a  good  and 
kind  doctor ;  he  loves  us  alL  I  and  they 
were  thankful  to  him  for  his  kindness  to  usk 
We  are  not  die,  because  God  t^u  care  of 
us.  I  often  think  about  God  when  I  was 
lie  in  my  bed,  and  OL  I  was  afraid  of  dy- 
ing.    I  thank  God  for  his  great  kindness. 

dated  with  him  in  the  management  of  this 
mteresting  institution,  to  avi^  themselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  offering  a  humble,  but 
sincere  tribute,  to  the  memory  of  ^ose  ta- 
lents and  virtues  which  had  already  raised 
their  possessor  to  so  high  a  rank  among  his 
fellow-citizens ;  and  which,  had  it  pleased 
Providence  to  prolong  his  useful  life,  would 
have  numbered  him  among  the  brightest 
omamems  of  his  country.'* 
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I  am  wearying  to  see  you.  It  is  long  since 
I  beard  from  you.  I  hope  you  and  all  my 
kindred  are  very  welL  I  will  be  happy  to  see 
you  alL  I  will  not  go  to  see  you  this  year, 
because  I  have  no  vacation,  «id  I  would 
not  like  at  Glasgow  better  than  Edinburgh. 
1  am  going  to  leave  school  very  soon.  I 
will  be  a  servant  I  would  like  to  sta j 
with  my  master  to  be  a  servant  My  sister 
Betty  win  leave  school  next  summer.  She 
will  go  to  Glasgow,  and  she  w21  be  a  dress* 
noaker.  I  will  go  away  home  next  summer, 
and  I  win  come  bacL  I  wiU  never  go  a* 
way  home  again,  because  X  win  be  a  sor. 
vant  for  my  master's  famUy.  I  and  my 
sister  are  quite  welL  I  have  no  more  to 
say  to  you.  I  am»  dear  father,  your  affec- 
tionate daughter,       Sarah  Andebsok.'* 

The  two  following  dreams  are  by 
a  Tery  intelligent  and  amiable  boy^ 
who  lost  his  hearing  when  about  six 
years  old. 

"  Edinbur^,  Dec  1817. 

**  Yesterday  I  was  reading  about  Turkey 
in  Asia,  and  at  night  t  dreamed  about  it 

«  This  was  my  dream.— I  dreamed  I  and 
my  brother  took  a  walk  out  of  Europe.  We 
saw  fine  buildings,  and  we  came  into  Asia ; 
but  the  jMUt  of  it  we  were  in  was  Turk^. 
We  admired  the  beauty  of  it,  and  I  saw 
some  of  the  Turks  come  to  us;  we  spolto 
kindly  to  them  to  speak  to  us.  I  asked 
them  where  th^  fived.  They  pointed  to 
a  house,  and  said  words  which  I  did  nol 
understand,  for  they  were  educated  in  Turk- 
ish language;  so  they  took  me  to  a  fine 
park,  and  we  played  several  games  there, 
and  we  came  out  of  the  park  and  saw  two 
Turldsh  children  playing.  I  saw  the  Turks 
at  their  dinner;  they  had  no  plate  nor 
knife,  but  ato  it  out  of  their  hands.  I 
wanted  to  see  the  Emperor  of  Turkey ;  but 
the  Turks  said,  bv  signs,  we  must  not,  for 
he  was  crueL  After  this  my  father  came, 
and  nodded  to  the  Turks,  and  shook  hands 
with  them,  and  took  us  home.  The  Turk- 
ish sphool  was  a  ^reat  many  children  sit- 
tmg  on  the  ground  in  a  park,  with  paper  in 
their  hands,  and  reading  them,  and  the 
schoolmaster,  when  they  are  idle,  took  them 
by  the  ears  and  whipped  them  with  the 
bough  of  a  tree. 

"  Again  I  dreamed  that  King  James 
the  2d,  afraid  he  would  be  kxUed  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  ran  about  the  hilU,  and  I 
was  walking  on  a  road,  I  met  the  Prihce  of 
Oranee.  I  saw  him  praying  to  God  to  de- 
Uver  him  from  James  the  2d,  his  enemy; 
and  when  he  ended  his  prayer,  he  cast  his 
eyes  on  me,  and  I  bowea  to  him,  and  said 
I  would  chastise  his  enemy  myself.  This 
made  the  Prince  very  joynd,  and  he  was 
going  to  offer  me  £lOO ;  but  I  said  I  could 
not  take  it,  but  that  I  thanked  him  much. 
So  I  and  the  Prince  KnJked.  I  waUced  at 
his  left  hand,  tin  we  came  to  a  hiU;  we 
saw  an  old  castle  on  the  top  of  it  There 
we  saw  James  the  2d  building  a  stone 
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houie.  The  moment  the  Prince  of  Orange 
eaw  him,  he  became  eniaged.  He  and  I 
took  up  gieat  stones  and  sdcks,  and  we 
both  nn  after  James,  and  threw  the  stones 
«t  him.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  as  he  ran, 
could  not  forbear  crying  out.  Villain !  thou 
deservest  this  fatfr  1  said  to  the  Prince, 
James  deserved  a  much  worse  fiUe.  We 
ran  throwing  our  stones,  and  hit  him  on  a 
great  many  parts  of  his  body.  I  saw  that 
James  had  on  armour.  We  threw  the 
stones  tffl  they  were  all  spent  We  gather- 
ed more,  but  the  Prince  was  so  much  out  of 
patience,  that  he  did  not  care  what  stones 
ne  pUhered,  and  we  threw  at  James.  The 
Prince  drew  his  scymitar,  and  said,  these 
are  the  keys  of  death,  and  we  ran  till  James 
the  2d  stumbled  and  fell  into  a  deq>  hole, 
and  the  Prince  of  Orange  ran  to  the  hole 
in  a  rage,  and  stabbed  James  through  the 
body  and  killed  him,  and  buried  hun  in 
the  hole,  and  the  Prince  covered  it  with 
grass,  and  wiped  the  blood  off  his  scymitar, 
and  he  and  I  went  away.  The  Prince  told 
me,  I  may  go  where  I  pleased,  and  he  said 
he  would  give  me  a  reward,  and  he  was 
crowned  king  of  Endand,  by  the  name  of 
William  the  Sd.  K.*' 

We  take  leave  of  this  excellent  Re- 
port with  the  following  most  interest- 
ing letter  to  the  Committee,  from  Jo- 
seph Turner^  the  youth  who  is  to  be 
henceforth  a  permanent  assistant  in 
the  school. 

«<  Edinburgh,  44h  Feb.  1818. 

*'  Genilemeni— I  am  greatly  obliged  to  you 
Ibr  your  kindness  in  conferring  benefits  on 
me  and  on  my  poor  deaf  companions.  I  fed 
very  thankful  for  my  education,  and  I  have 
idx  much  indined  to  commit  it  to  my  me- 
mcnv.  I  ought  to  be  thankfid  to  God  Al- 
mighty, for  giving  Mr  Kinnibuigh  ability 
and  patienoe  to  t^di  me  and  my  oom^ 
nions,  and  for  giving  me  wisdom  and  m- 
struction  that  is  very  pleasant  tomysouL 
If  I  had  not  come  to  scnool  to  be  tau^t,  I 
would  have  been  ignorant,  and  have  uown 
Dodiing  that  is  proper,  and  no  rdigion  would 
have  come  toward  me.  When  I  was  at 
home  I  knew  one  word,  *'  God,**  but  I  did 
not  know  what  it  meant,  nor  how  the  world 
was  made,  and  my  mind  was  very  hard  and 
ancnltivatod,  resembling  the  ground  that  is 
not  plowed,  and  I  was  perfectly  ignorant 
I  thought  then,  that  my  mind  woidd  open 
when  I  was  a  man,  but  I  was  mistaken ;  it 
would  not  have  opened  if  I  had  not  come  to 
scfaooL  I  must  studv  my  Bible  till  my  life 
is  departed,  and  I  nope  God  will  please 
never  to  forsake  me.  If  it  be  jrour  pleasure, 
1  wish  to  remain  with  Mr  Kinniburgh  as 
an  asnstant  teacher,  as  the  time  for  my  edu- 
cation is  expired.  I  express  much  grati- 
tude to  him  for  his  kind  treatment  of  me, 
and  for  you  aU  for  your  kind  bounty.  I 
remain.  Gentlemen,  your  obliged  servant, 
Joseph  Tvrneb. 

To  the  Committee  of  the    \ 
JJimi  and  Dumb  Institution,  j 
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**  A  gentleman,  present  at  the  late  ex- 
amination in  the  Assemblv  Rooms,  wished 
die  teacher  to  ask  Joseph  Turner  what  is 
pm^er?  Turner,  after  giving  the  answer 
which  is  contained  in  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism to  this  question,  wrote  the  following 
definition: 

•«  The  act  of  praying  to  God  Ahnighty  ia 
a  giving  up  of  our  wishes  to  him  for  things 
pleasing  to  his  will,  in  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ's  name,  with  avowal  of  our  trans- 
gressions, and  grateftd  owning  of  his  hea- 
venly compassions.** 


MIS8  8PENCE  AND  THE  BAGMAN.* 

A  MATfiiMONiAL  sUiancc  between  the 
Travelling  Spinster  and  the  Literary 
Bagman  could  scarcely  &il  of  produc- 
ing the  most  surprising  results.  Na« 
ture  has  formed  them  for  each  other, 
for  there  is  "  similitude  in  their  dissi- 
militude,"— a  principle  which  one  of 
the  Lake-Poets  has  intormed  us  is  at 
the  bottom  of  all  Poetry,  and  may 
therefore  be  well  supposed  to  have  no 
little  influence  on  the  passions.  Miss 
Spenee  talks  very  freely  of  love  and 
marriage  in  many  parts  of  her  volume, 
— and  the  anonymous  Bagman  is  e« 
qually  £su%tious  to  Cupid  and  to 
Hymen.  Were  they  to  travel  a  few 
stages  together  in  a  neat  nost*chaise, 
with  the  front  blinds  up,  tnere  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  preliminaries  of  a 
doser  connexion  would  speedily  he 
settled.  They  could  then  tour  along 
through  the  united  kingdoms  of  mar* 
riage.  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
twin-volumes,  at  least,  would  annual- 
ly bless  their  literary  bves.  Sir  Ri- 
cnard  Phillips,  we  believe,  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  sending  off  Miss  Spenee 
in  Shandry-dans,  and  other  vehicles, 
throughout  the  more  picturesque  re- 
gions of  the  island ;  and  she,  on  her 
return,  sells  her  literary  bandings  to 
that  generous  and  eccentric  bihlio^list. 
But  there  is  a  want  of  romance  in  all 
that.  An  unprotected  female  is  often 
at  a  loss  in  inns  where  the  beds  are 
full  of  young  sportsmen;   and  were 
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our  author  to  murrv  the  Baffman,  he 
could  carry  her  little  wardrobe  in  his 
bag,  and  be  otherwise  useful  to  her  in 
procuring  acoommodation,  and  per- 
nxnning  many  little  nameless  senrioes. 
Our  readers  may  wonder  why  we 
should  take  such  an  interest  in  the 
future  destiny  of  this  couple,  whom, 
to  tell  the  truth,  we  have  never  seen ; 
but  we  have  just  perused  their  works, 
and  shall  empby  a  couple  of  hours 
this  afternoon,  which  is  too  hot  for 
exercise  out  of  doors,  in  shewing,  by 
a  few  extracts,  how  admirably  contriv- 
ed these  good  folks  are  for  each  other. 
Miss  Spence  no  sooner  enters  Edin- 
burirh  than  her  enthusiasm  thus  bursts 


**  The  advocates  in  Edinbingh  are  what 
the  teEdpIan  were  in  the  Spectator's  time, 
the  wits  and  critics  of  the  town,  ftom  whose 
Uteruy  judgments  there  lies  no  appeal,  as 
was  the  case  in  England  in  Addison's  day. 
The  heirs  of  estatei  study  law  here  by  way 
of  usdully  occupying  their  time,  thou^^ 
not  intending  to  toUow  it  as  a  profesoon. 
Without  bein^  alwavs  very  diligent  in  their 
studies  in  thu  profession,  they  aoQuire  a 
taste  for  intelligent  conversation,  and  a  de- 
gree of  acuteness  in  what  relates  to  business, 
that  proves  very  useful  in  life.'* 

This  extremely  accurate  account  of 
the  erudition  and  wit  of  the  Edinburgh 
advocates,  among  whom  are  so  many 
illustrious  authors,  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  characteristic  trait  in  the 
character  of  the  Edinburgh  ladies. 

**  A  lady's-maid  is  by  no  means  indis- 
pensible,  as  in  England ;  none  but  people 
of  lam  fortune  think  of  a  penonal  attend- 
ant ofthis  nature.'* 

Miss  Spence  visits  the  ruins  of 
Craigmillar  Castle,  once  the  abode  of 
Queen  Mar^,  and  thus  meditates  a- 
mong  its  nuns : 

**  There  is  a  tower  almost  entire,  now  a 
lodgment  for  pigeons,  which  it  is  said  con- 
tained the  iqpartment  of  the  royal  beauty, 
and  in  which  she  was  accustomed  to  use  a 
bath  of  white  wines.  This,  it  seems,  was 
considered  a  preservative  of  the  foimess  and 
the  smoothness  of  the  skin.  Some  author 
whom  I  have  read,  sajrs  Diana  of  Poitien 
used  a  bath  of  this  sort  for  the  same  pur- 
Returning  by  Pennycuick,  she  there 
sees  a  picture  by  Rundman,  which  re- 
minds ner  of  Fussili!  and  of  which 
fthe  tells  this  probable  and  rational 
anecdote. 

••  The  death  of  this  artist  is  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  the  painfiil  pontion  of 
laying  constantly  on  his  back,  with  his  hands 
and  eyes  elevated  to  the  ceifina,  while  paint- 
ing the  figures ;  which  10  fatdly  affected  his 
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cyeh  that  they  nmk  Mo  iheir  toeketss  and 
he  kuttmtfy  expired  on  Mthing  Ai«  undetm 
taktngUr 

In  Edinburgh  she  meets  with  a  11- 
terarv  gentleman,  of  whom  we  do  not 
recollect  to  have  heard,  a  Mr  Jaffery; 
and  with  that  extreme  delicacy  so  cha- 
racteristic of  travelling  literary  spin- 
sters, speaks  of  a 

«•  Mrs  P ,  who  is  the  Mrs  Montague  of 

Edinburgh,  her  house  being  the  centre  of 
all  that  is  liteiary,  amiable,  and  dirtmguish- 
ed,  and  is  hersdf  no  less  characterized  by 
intellect  than  by  virtue,  by  wit  than  by  taste, 
softened  by  a  captivstion  of  manner  nuely 
equalled.*^ 

She,  however,  tears  herself  away  fh>m 
this  society,  which  she  was  so  well  fit- 
ted to  adorn,  and  turns  her  sweet  face 
towards  the  Highlands.  In  Angus- 
shire  she  makes  Uie  following  notable 
discovery: 

<*  How  greatly  are  the  lower  dass  indebt- 
ed to  Mrs  Hamilton  for  the  "  Cotta^rs  of 
Glenbervie"  which  has  tended  to  effect  such 
a  happy  change  amongst  that  community  of 
people,  that  must  ensure  not  merely  com- 
fort, but  healdi. 

**  Home  truths,  though  most  unpalate- 
able  to  digest  at  the  time,  yet  are  Uke  nau- 
seous memdne,  frequently  effecting  a  sur- 
prising cure  when  u  comes  to  the  root  of 
the  disease.  Surely  that  of  dirt  is  one  of 
the  most  loathsome." 

At  Aberdeen,  after  a  compliment  to 
ihe  two  universities,  she  somewhat 
abruptly  celebrates  that  town  for  giv- 
ing birUi  to  die  following  great  man. 

**  Your  aoquaintanee  Mr  Soott,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Champion,  who  justly  ranks  high 
in  the  list  of  modem  tourists,  neifaaps  you 
are  not  aware,  is  a  native  of  Aberdeen* 
With  no  other  advantage  than  his  own  ex- 
cellent natural  talents,  aided  by  an  educa- 
tion in  this  univerrity,  he  has  been  enabled 
to  entertain  and  interest  the  public  in  no 
common  dmee.  But  when  talents  burst 
forth  from  the  dark  cUrads  of  obscurity,  and 
are  lit  up  by  a  bright  ray  of  genius,  which 
discovers  itsdf  under  every  disadvantage  of 
poverty,  oppression,  and  disoouragcmenty 
surely  a  generous  and  feefing  mind  will  not 
merdy  mnpathize  with  the  olqect  who  has 
such  eviu  to  contend  with,  but  will  be  in- 
spired with  an  interest,  for  such  a  person^ 
of  no  ordinary  nature." 

But  the  redoubtable  quondam  Edi« 
tor  of  the  Champion  is  suddenly  ec- 
lipsed by  one  Christian  MUne,  a  fisher- 
man's wife,  who  writes  poetnr  and 
sells  oysters ;  and  Miss  Spence  nerself 
is  so  lost  in  the  successive  admiration 
of  these  two  transcendant  spirits,  that 
she  leaves  Aberdeen  without  saying  a 
word  of  any  thing  else,  and  proceeds 
to  Banff. 
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She  keeps  driving  about  the  High- 
lands for  nearly  a  month  after  this — 
hunting  waterfalls  and  other  curios- 
ities. But  our  limits^  we  find^  will 
not  enable  us  to  quote  any  of  her  poe- 
tical descriptions  or  sapient  remarks. 
She  seems  to  have  been  so  enchanted 
with  every  thing  she  saw^  that  never^ 
in  one  single  instance^  has  she  rightly 
spelt  the  name  of  a  place  or  a  human 
being, — and  all  the  old  positions  on 
Ainslue's  Map  of  Scotland  are  shifted, 
and  made  to  dance  about  in  a  very 
perplexing  way.  She  seems  to  have 
been  nerfectlv  intoxicated.  The  pure 
air  or  the  Highlands  was  too  much 
for  her, — and  she  returns  to  Edin- 
burgh just  in  time  for  the  Caledonian 
Races.  Of  Leith  Races  in  the  days  of 
her  vouth,  of  which  the  remembrance 
is  pleasant,  but  mournful  to  the  soul^ 
she  thus  speaks  : 

*<  The  Isthmian  grames  scarce^  exdted 
a  stronger  sensation  in  Greece,  than  these 
eauestnan  contests  produced  in  the  ihigal 
North ;  for  there,  public  amusements,  on 
an  expensive  scale,  were  formerly  of  rare 
occurrence.  Though  the  superior  pleasure 
of  social  intercourse  and  intelligent  conver- 
sation were  perhaps  more  genoallv  under- 
stood and  ciutivated  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  island,  the  thoughts  of  the  young  and 
the  gKjf  were,  for  half  a  year  before,  occu- 
pied with  the  appearance  they  were  to  make 
at  the  races,  and  still  more  at  die  pre-emi- 
nent ball  given  by  the  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  Caledonian  Hunt,  distinguish- 
ed by  the  title  of  the  Hunter*s  Ball.  To 
be  admitted  to  this  truly  happy  meeting 
was  a  mark  of  gentility  sufficient  for  life. 
Never  to  have  beien  at  the  Hunter's  Ball 
was  a  metancfaoly  blank,  of  \rhich  none 
choaetobe  reminded,  "niis  gala  lived  as 
long  in  recollection  as  in  anticipation,  not 
bei^g  obliterated  by  other  splenoid  gaieties. 
But  these  glories  were,  like  all  others,  des- 
tined to  decay,  after  enjoying  their  nndi- 
miniflhed  pre-eminence  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury." 

Miss  Spenee  of  oourse  attends  the 
theatre,  and  informs  us^  that  she  saw 
Mr  Kean  go  through  the  fiery  ordeal 
of  an  Edinburgh  audience,  of  which, 
no  doubt,  he  was  much  afraid. 

••  In  short,  in  what  is  pre-eminently  styl- 
'cd  the  intellectual  city,  this  actor  exhibits 
his  powen  to  an  audience  composed  entire- 
hr  «  ladies  or  gentlemen,  studious  of  the 
daoorum  of  their  characters,  and  unapt  to 
lavish  praise  incautiously.  They  think  it 
cxtiemdy  indegant  to  interrupt  the  actor 
in  the  current  of  his  feelings,  and  destroy 
the  numientary  illusion  of  the  audience 
with  noisy  appuuise ;  and  when  any  person 
attempts  this  transgression  on  good  taste, 
he  is  immediately  silenced  by  expressed  dis* 
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appr^tion.  They  receive  and  dismiss  a  fiu 
voorite  perfonner  with  plaudits,  mora  grati. 
fyinff  for  not  being  rashly  bestowed.  Nothii^ 
could  be  more  fervent  than  the  applause 
conferred  on  this  great  tragedian  by  an  au- 
dience of  which  fnoh  form^  no  ingredient 

**  The  chief  of  critics,  in  this  region  of 
critidsm,  had  not  words  to  express  msad- 
miration,  but  was  obliged  to  have  reooune 
to  a  poetical  figure  for  that  purpose.  He 
said,  '  That  m  Sir  Giles  Overreaeh  the 
hero  so  camplaOy  realized  ihe  idea  ofJIentUsk 
tsickednetst  that  he  every  moment  expected 
horns  to  sprout  from  hisjbreheady  andjiames 
to  issue  from  hit  mouth?  '* 

The  chief  of  the  critics  really  aeema 
no  great  witch  in  the  memorabilia  of 
Miss  Spenee.  This  nonsense  is  no- 
thing more  than  a  vulgar  paraphrase 
of  Othello's  exclamation  about  lago— 
■*  I  kmk  down  at  his  foet,"  &c 

Miss  Spenee  having  thus  communi- 
cated so  much  rare  and  valuable  in- 
formation about  Edmbutig^  and  its 
vicinity,  let  us  turn  to  her  picture  of 
Glasgow. 

**  Glasgow  is  a  very  flourishing  dty,  and 
in  point  of  commerce  and  opulence  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  first  in  the  kingdom.  It 
is  thought  in  appearance  to  resemble  a  con- 
thiental  town  in  its  long  and  spackms  streets, 
numerous  spires,  and  handsome  stone  buSd- 
ings.  The  Lunatic  Asylum,  lately  erected, 
is  a  noble  edifice.  No  straager  can  visit 
this  asylum  for  die  most  pitiaUe  of  all  man- 
kind, without  a  sentiment  of  the  most  pleas- 
ing satisfaction  in  beholding  their  melai^ 
choly  condition  ameliorated,  as  far  aa  the 
utmost  tenderness  and  humane  treatment 
will  admit  Comfort,  deanlincas,  and  whole- 
some food,  is  afibrded  to  the  unhappy  pa« 
tients ;  and  such  judicious  indidgence,  cx- 

3  It  in  hopeless  and  violent  cases,  that  many 
utary  cures  have  been  effected. 

**  Being  a  Sunday  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Glasgow,  I  made  one  in  the  vast  multi. 
tude  now  attracted  to  the  Tron  Chordi  to 
hear  the  Rev.  Dr  Chalmers.  Never  did  I 
behold  so  crowded  an  assemblage  of  persons 
on  so  sacred  an  occasion.  Long  before  Ae 
service  commenced  the  church  was  throne, 
ed  to  excess,  and  peo^e  of  the  first  coom- 
tion  were  satisfied  with  standing-room  in 
the  aisles.  The  silence  was  so  profound,  as 
to  give  additional  solemnity  to  the  saoed 
occasion.  The  use  of  an  oigan  would  be 
considered  an  innovation,  as  inconsistent 
with  the  rigid  simplicity  of  the  fbUowers  of 
John  Knox;  but  notwithstanding  the  ab- 
sence of  one,  when  hundreds  of  voices  unite 
in  the  song  of  praise  to  the  Almi|^ty,  tlie 
effect  is  touching  and  sublime. 

*'  Dr  Chalmers,  who  is  at  present  Ae 
boast  and  ornament  of  the  Scotch  church, 
gratified  me  exceedingly,  by  hearing  do- 
quence  of  a  very  superior  order,  consecrated 
to  its  best  and  highest  purpose  in  the  dSs- 
oourse  which  he  deUveied. 
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•'  I  expected  to  be  pleesed  and  edified, 
«nd  I  was  lo ;  but  after  so  much  prepara- 
tkm,  oould  not  expect  to  be,  as  I  was,  sur- 
prised,  very  much  surprised,  at  the  bounds 
lea  power  of  real  genius,  which,  even  in 
this  fiutidious  critiod  age,  acfaieyes  such 
unfimited  power  over  the  mind,  without 
any  of*  the  accompaniments  which  so  often 
usurp  its  name,  and  to  vulgar  minds  supply 
its  place.  Dr  Chalmers  is  pcmular,  while 
avoiding,  and  seemin^v  disdaining,  the 
aits  wmdi  many  oonsncr  as  essential  to 
popularity.  No  grace  of  appearance  or 
manner,  no  melody  of  voice,  nothing  in  i^ 
peaianoe  that  conveys  the  idea  of  dignity 
or  ^'y*^  In  short,  his  power  over  the 
will,  and  even  the  affections,  is  a  victory 
over  prejudice  and  every  visible  obstacle. 
He  owes  nothinff  to  any  extraneous  aid 
whatever.  It  is  me  genius  of  a  logician,  a 
poet,  (for  there  is  mudi  poetry  without 
nnmbors)  an  astronomer,  a  mathematidan, 
a  powerful  intellect,  in  short,  which,  after 
srasping  all  human  science,  soars  beyond  it, 
mflamed  by  zeal,  and  exalted  by  pure 
Christianity.  No  man  can  rink  lower  in 
fiuniliar  simpUcity  of  diction,  without  touch- 
ing the  level  of  vulgarity ;  no  man  can  rise 
higher,  where  "  the  gruideur  of  his  subject 
is  nis  muse,'*  without  once  qinroachxng  the 
borden  of  bombast  or  false  sublimity.  He 
is  always  dear,  because  he  goes  directly  to 
the  point  in  view,  without  deviating  in 
aearcn  of  studied  eflfect  He  is  always  im- 
pressive, because  he  evidently  speaks  from 
the  heart  as  well  as  ftom  the  understanding. 
His  figures  and  illustrations,  the  sponta- 
neous and  sudden  powers  or  fruits  of  a 
bright  and  vigorous  miagination,  illuminate 
fais  subject,  and  enchain  attention.  It  is 
the  privilege  of  true  and  high  genius  to 
exercue  this  en^rosring  power  over  minds 
capable  of  reflectmg  its  li^t  What  a  bless- 
ing  it  is  to  humanity  when  such  talents  are 
exercised,  to  the  noUest  purposes,  and  when 
oommaisurate  virtues  add  force  to  science 
80  power  niL 

**  It  has  been  for  some  time  Ismented, 
that  the  diurch  of  Scotland,  rich  in  paston, 
who,  with  complete  learning  and  exemplary 
dUigenoe,  instruct  their  people  in  sound 
doctrine,  unforced  by  good  example,  has 
rather  sunk  in  regard  to  genius.  Of  these 
extraordinary  persons,  who  are  bora  to  live 
beyond  ihe  Umits  of  mortality  even  in  the 
niesent  world,  none  have  appeared  jinoe  the 
Says  of  Robertson,  Blair,  Erskine,  and 
Henry.  But  the  few  of  the  remaining  con- 
temponries,  iriio  have  witnessed  the  rising 
of  this  new  star,  acknowledge  its  brightness, 
and  rejoice  m  its  growing  ooebrity. 

**  Mr  Henry  Mackenzie,  always  cele- 
brated for  the  degance  and  pnri^  of  his 
literary  taste,  and  now  venerated,  as  I  be- 
fore observed,  as  a  veteran  in  letters,  and 
the  only  remaining  light  of  a  oonstdlation 
of  Scottish  genius,  bore  testimony  to  the 
merits  I  have  endeavoured  feebly  to  des- 
#ribe.  In  a  meeting  of  the  litenry  Sodclrf 
Vet.  III. 
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in  Edinbaisfa,  he  stood  forth,  and  in  an 
eulogium  ftul  of  spirit,  and  all  his  wonted 
elegance,  paid  his  tribute  of  admiration  to 
this  extraordinary  person.*' 

So  much  for  the  Spinster — ^now  for 
the  Bagman.  He  seems  never  to  have 
left  his  mother's  apron-stringy  till  he 
conceived  the  sublime  idea  of  travel- 
ling into  Scotland.  His  reflections  on 
talong  his  seat  in  the  mail-coach  for 
York^  are  almost  equal  in  simple  sub- 
limity to  those  uttered  by  Mungo 
Park  when  he  first  embarked  upon  the 
Niger. 

'*  Attached  to  home  and  its  quiet  enjoy, 
ments,  and  unaccustomed  to  travd,  I  left 
mj  friends  with  rtgret,  and  looked  forward 
with  apprehenrion  of  difficulties  to  whidi 
my  inexperience  might  expose  me.  My  re- 
flections were  not  interrupted  by  ray  feUow- 
timvdleis,  who  appeared  rally  occupied  with 
their  own  cogitations ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  first  stage,  the  productum  of  napkins 
and  ni^tcaps  suffidently  indicated  that  none 
were  mdined  to  conversation.  Like  my 
comimnions  I  disposed  myself  to  sleep ;  but 
a  varie^  of  mixed  emotions  kept  mv  mind 
discomposed.  My  separation  from  all  those 
who  were  interested  in  my  welfare  neces- 
sarily occarioned  melancholy,  which  was 
little  alleviated  by  expectation  of  novelty, 
but  sometimes  forgotten  when  the  antidpa- 
tion  of  disa^pweable  inddents  gave  exercise 
to  my  mind  m  laying  down  rula  of  conduct 
in  imaginary  situations.  Though  I  courted 
repose  most  devoutly,  it  was  in  vain." 

Our  elegant  and  ^terprising  dt  is 
sorely  beset  by  three  Scotsmen^  **  one 
of  wnom  has  all  that  undisguised  par- 
tiality fbr  his  own  country,  and  ilUbe- 
rol  or  afiected  contempt  fbr  every  other, 
which  render  Scotsmen  in  general  so 
unamiable,  so  ofifensive  to  their  south- 
em  neighbours."  He  finds  shelter 
flrom  the  sarcasms  of  this  Sawney  in 
his  admiration  '^  of  the  endless  suc- 
cession of  trees  and  hedges,  apparently 
gliding  rapidly  past};"  a  phenomenon 
which  he  had  never  before  witnessed, 
and  which  all  his  philosophy  cannot 
explain.  At  York  he  not  oiuy  visits 
the  minster,  but  recounts,  on  his  re- 
turn to  the  more  congenial  atmosphere 
of  the  travdler's  room,  the  following 
most  excellent  story.  A  gentleman  of 
the  party  had,  it  was  thought,  given 
his  mare  too  much  water.  This  the 
gentleman  (denied.  But  "  a  stout 
man  said  it  was  drrooance  in  a  young 
man  to  di&r  jfrom  tne  majority,  who 
were  his  seniors.  '  Sir,'  said  B.  *  if 
you  rest  your  fidth  on  the  opinion  of  the 
minority,  you  ought  not  to  be  a  Chris^ 
Uan.'  '  Sir,'  rcjomed  his  oppoBent, 
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with  a  triumphant  laugh,  in  which  he 
was  joined  by  the  others^  '  I  see  no 
analogy  between  a  Christian  and  a 
horseT" 

His  observations  between  York  and 
Durham  are  not  numerous^  but  they 
are  valuable.  Fir»t,  he  observed  for 
the  first  time,  it  would  appear^  trees 
growing  according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
principles  of  Leigh  Hunt. 

**  You  have  heard  me  deprecate  the  cus- 
tom, which  prevails  in  tlie  South,  of  cutting 
the  hraneheii  from  the  trees,  thus  rendering 
them  like  so  many  poles,  set  up  to  mark 
the  square  divisions.  Here  I  fotmd  the 
trees  untouched  by  the  merciless  pollarding 
axe." 

Secondly,  he  observes,  '*  that  in  so 
large  a  county  as  Yorkshire,  a  consid- 
erable diversity  of  soil  and  surface  may 
be  expected."  And,  thirdly,  he  olv- 
serves,  what  we  never  recollect  to  have 
beard  oven  hinted  at  before^  '^  that  a 
traveller  has  a  good  deal  of  spare  time, 
if  he  chooses  to  improve  it.  If  he  has 
not  to  ride  a  stage  before  breakfast,  be 
hds  a  long  summer-morning  at  his  own 
disposal.'  While  he  is  yet  plunged 
in  reveries  of  this  kind,  Durham  Ca« 
tbedral  rises  up  li>efore  him ;  and  not 
long  aflter>  the  coals  of  Newcastle  ad« 
minister  fresh  fuel  to  his  fiuicy;  so 
that  he  waxes  poetical,  and,  on  cross- 
ing the  Tweed,  exclaims,  (rather  er- 
Toneously)  that  he.  is  now  in  the  coun- 
try ^'  where  the  language  spoke  is  thai 
which  Bums  wrote,  and  I  understand 
it!! !"  At  Coldstream  he  dines  in 
company  with  some  "  respectable  men, 
and  possessing  a  frankness  of  manner 
and  sociality  of  disposition,  which  I 
^d  not  expect  on  this  side  of  the 
Tweed.  I  suspect  they  owe  these 
amiable  qualities  to  their  proximity  to, 
and  consequent  intercourse  with,  the 
English.*'  There  can  be  no  doubt  of 
this.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
effects  produced  upon  our  national 
manners  by  English  Ba«;men.  He  ar- 
rives in  Edinbtugh  at  the  dusk  of  the 
evening,  having,  in  passing  through 
Musselburgh,  found  time  to  exclaim, 
"  I  hate  the  nationality  of  the  Scotch ;" 
and  soon  finds  himself  seated  in  that 
more  than  bower  of  Paradise,  the  tra- 
veller's room,  in  a  commercial  inn  in 
Auld  Reekie.  With 'a  pipe  in  bis 
mouth,  and  a  gill  of  whisky-toddy  in 
his  dexter  fist,  hear  the  Bagman 
breathe  out  the  passion  of  his  soul ! 

**  When  it  was  propoeed  to  me  to  take 
P.'s  jovroey,  althot^  I  wiriied  nracfa  to  see 
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the  country,  I  looked  forward  almost  with  ter- 
ror to  the  dreary  desolatenete  of  being  from 
home.  But  the  sort  of  tacit  Compact  of  tra- 
vellers, to  render  themselves  usdul  and  a- 
gp?eeable  to  each  other,  prevents  the  intru- 
sion of  the  uncomfortable  reflecdoo  that  we 
are  at  a  distance  fVom  all  who  are  interested 
in  our  welfiue.  I  now  find  a  home  in  every 
inn,  and  an  acquaintance  in  every  traveller.** 
Early  in  the  morning  our  hero  as- 
cends die  Calton  Hill,  and  favours  us 
with  a  description  of  our  good  city  of 
Edinburgh.  It  is  written  with  singu- 
lar tbrce,  and  even  splendour  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  when  we  compare  it  with 
the  more  than  human  dalness  of  the 
rest  of  the  volume,  we  are  forced  to 
believe  either  that  it  has  been  fhrhish- 
ed  by  another  hand,  or  that  the  bag« 
man  is  occasionally  that  which  John- 
son asserted  of  a  man  at  least  the  Bag- 
man's equal,  Oliver  Goldsmith, — "  an 
inspired  idiot." 

«  I  gazed  around  me  with  astonishment  I 
I  felt  as  if  I  had  been  translated  into  an- 
other  world:  every  unpleasant  feature  of 
the  picture  was  thrown  into  shade.  The 
city  lay  below  us  in  all  the  pride  of  an. 
dent  grandeur  and  modem  elesance.  Any 
thing  I  had  ever  inured  of  superlative 
magnificence,  shrunk  into  poverty  and. 
meanness  when  my  eye  fell  on  this  wonder- 
ful place;  and  yet  the  sublimity  of  the 
scene  immediately  below  me  was  compaEa- 
tively  insignificant  with  that  of  the  objects 
which  surrounded  it  On  the  north  lay  the 
Firth*  the  estuary  of  a  noble  river ;  to  the 
east  widening  into  the  ocean,  to  the  west  ap« 
parendy  losing  itself  in  a  mass  of  blue  hillsv 
whidi  boond^  the  distant  honzon.  A  rich 
and  beautifully  vuied  plain  lay  between  the 
Forth  and  the  capital,  over  which,  to  the 
south*  appeared  the  Salisbury  Crags,  a  cir- 
cular ridge  of  rocks,  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  a  hill,  of  which  one-half  had  sank 
into  the  bowds  of  the  earth,  leaving  the 
rocky  section  to  frown  in  commanding  ma* 
jetty  over  the  town.  From  this  Strang 
line  of  predmces  rose  a  hill,  sublime  in  its 
attitude,  and  picturesque  in  its  form ;  and, 
stretching  fiir  to  the  west,  the  Pendand  hills 
formed  the  southern  boundary  of  the  nek 
plain,  which,  extending  from  them  to  the 
Forth,  was  finely  ornamented  by  the  Cor- 
storphine  hills,  tf  beautiful  ridge,  not  too 
high  to  interrupt  the  prospect  of  the  distant 
DMiantains,  the  indistinct  fbims  of  which 
mingled  with  the  clouds. 

**  Rocks,  and  hills,  azid  mountains,  a . 
noUe  river  and  the  oceaui  are  laxe  accom- 
paniments of  dty  grandeur ;  and  Edin- 
burgh, instead  of  bdng  a  bbt  upon  the  &ir 
scene,  harmoniies  wiUt  it  and  otaamenta 
it.  The  Calton  Hill  overlooks  it  as 
nmch  as  St  Paul*s  overlooks  LoodoD.— 
How  different  the  scene  !  From  the  one, 
nothing  but  town  is  visible  &  as  to  as 
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the  eye  can  reach*  Uie  scene  is  JUkd  with 
human  babitatioDs,  of  which  the  red-tiled 
roofs  only  are  visible.  From  the  other,  the 
town,  instead  of  forming  the  whole  scene, 
appears  only  as  an  ornament  to  the  country 
-««s  an  appropriate  decoration  of  art,  to 
perfect  a  scene  on  which  nature  has  lavished 
tier  noblest  ornaments. 

"  Edinburgh  is  built  on  thxee  distinct 
ridges,  each  contrasting  so  much  with  the 
otlwr,  9s  to  make  even  deformity,  like  the 
disoords  in  music,  add  to  the  beauty  of  the 
general  effect.  The  northern  ridge  is  coy- 
end  with  elegant  buildings  of  white  stone, 
uniformly  di/QMsed  in  panllel  streets,  cross- 
ed by  others  at  right  angles.  Queen  Street, 
facing  the  north,  forms  a  temce,  overlook- 
ing the  rich  (pirdens  which  extend  to  the 
sea.  Princess  Street  faces  the  south,  form- 
ing  another  temce,  looking  towards  the  old 
town,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  valley 
in  which  a  kke  fonneriy  stood.  The  open- 
ness,  the  regularity,  the  elegance  of  this 
iMw  part  of  the  town,  oootrasts  finely  with 
the  strange  and  fimtastic  masses  of  the  enor- 
moualy-high  blade  edifices  of  the  middle 
ridge,  which,  rising  gradually  from  the  an- 
cient palace  of  Holjrroodbouse,  terminates 
in  a  perpendicular  rock,  on  which  the  castle 
holds  a  most  commanding  aspect  The 
southern  ridge  is  covered  with  regular  streets; 
taut,  bcmg  at  a  distance  from  the  plaee 
where  we  stood,  my  attention  was  more  di- 
rected to  the  part  of  the  town  of  which  we 
bad  a  bird's  eye  view,  and  I  could  not  suf- 
ficiently admire  the  happy  effect  of  contrast, 
which  rendered  insipid  unifomi^  beautilVd, 
and  blackness  and  irregularity  venerable 
and  sublime.** 

The  Bagman  has  now  estabtiahed 
himself  in  Edinburgh,  and  proceeds 
forthwith  to  describe  the  manners  and 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  He 
moves  quite  in  a  dif&rent  sphere  from 
bis  destined  bride^  Miss  Spence.  His 
walk  is  from  shop  to  shop,  with  a  neat 
kathem  bog  breath  his  arm.  He 
does  not  begin  all  at  onoe  to  bother  us 
imth  literature  and  law,  and  physic 
and  divinity, — Scott,  Jeffrey,  Gr^ory, 
and  Alison.  The  following  details  are 
interesting. 

^  On  the  mommg  after  my  arrival,  I 
called  on  all  those  with  whom  I  had  bust- 
nsss  to  transact,  expecting  that  I  should  be 
aUe  to  proceed  to  buamess,  as  1  had  been 
accustODied  to  do  in  EngUnd,  on  the  same 
day  on  whidi  I  left  my  cards.  I  was  there- 
five  a  good  deal  astonished,  when  I  request- 
ed  a  man  to  fix  die  time  when  I  should  call 
again,  to  hear  him  bid  me,  with  perfect  gra- 
vity, call  again  next  week!  I  thought 
the  man  was  joking,  till  I  heard  the 
same  joke  repeated  by  half  a  dozen  others. 
At  dinner  I  mentioned  this«  and  got  laughed 
at  for  supposing  I  should  find  the  tradesmen 
of  ScotUuid  like  those  of  £ngbmd.    'Think 
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yourself  lucky,  young  man,*  said  an  old  tra- 
veller, *  if  you  get  your  business  done  ia 
less  than  three  weeks  !*  B.  advised  me,  by 
If  ay  of  prelixninary,  to  invite  all  my  friends 
to  dinner,  and  give  them  plenty  of  wine  to 
drink.  «  Surely,*  said  I,  *  a  reputable  man 
is  not  to  be  gained  in  this  way  ?*  *  Not  ab- 
solutely gained^  for  the  sake  of  the  dinner,' 
said  he «  *  but  you  will  thereby  get  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  obtain  the  privi* 
l^e  €^  pushing  them  without  giving  of- 
'fence.* 

**  Next  day  I  made  another  vain  effort 
towards  commencing  the  business  which 
brought  me  her<>.  One  man  had  not  got 
his  breakfast;  another  was  gone  to  bieak- 
faat,  for  here  houses  are  not  attached  to  the 
shops ;  a  third  had  just  gone  out ;  a  fourth 
was  reading  the  newspapers,  and  wished  to 
finish  them  before  his  hour  of  them  expirodf 
a  fifth  was  busy  with  customers;  a  sixth 
with  a  traveller ;  at  last  I  found  one  man. 
at  letsuio,  at  least  so  I  thought,  for  he  sat  on 
his  counter,  with  his  spectacles  put  upon  his 
brow,  and  twirling  his  yard-stick  round  his 
fingers.  *  Well,  sir,*  said  he,  •  how  aio 
you?  sit  down  and  give  us  your  cracks. 
What  think  you  of  this  glorious  battle  every, 
body  is  talkmg  about  ?^^«  Why,*  said  I, 

*  as  an  Englishman,  I  must  rejoice  when 
my  countrymen    are  vicUmoua,  yet       .^ 

*  Your. countrymen,*  said  he ;  *  and  did  not 
the  Scots  help  them?  Aye,  did  not  Mey  do 
mcne  than  the  English  ?*-— *  I  include  the 
Scots  ainong  the  number  of  my  countiy* 
men,*  said  I.  *  Give  us  your  hand,  man  1' 
said  he—.*  but  you  did  not  finish  your  sen* 
tence,  yet  ?*^«  Yet,*  added  I,  '  I  cannot 
but  regret  that  the  same  men  who  fought 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  in  Spain,  should 
have  shed  their  blood  m  forcing  upon  ^e 
French  people  a  monarch  they  detest.* 
The  Scot  fhigot  his  English  :^*  Ye*re  right, 
man  I  yo*re  right !  my  ain  sentimoits,  in 
trouth  !  faith,  'am  thinking  y^tt  no  ane  o* 
these  ignorant  chiels  t^at  the  sooth*s  sae 
plenty  o\  1*11  no  detain  yon.  VVi  look 
o*ur  my  stock  the  mom,  uad  if  yo'U  ca* 
next  day,  or  the  next  again^  if  *am  no 
throngs  1*11  gie  you  baith  order  and  sillar.* 
Here  was  encouragenoent  for  me  !  I  went 
round  again  amongst  those  I  had  previously 
called  on,  but  without  better  success.  If  a 
halfpenny  worth  of  thread  was  to  be  8<dd, 
the  shopkeeper  was  buty ;  if  any  one  stood 
with  him  discussing  the  moming*s  news,  he 
was  atgaffcd ;  and  when  I  found  any  one 
completely  at  leisure,  I  was  sure  to  hear 
him  say,  *  make  me  the  last  that  ye  call 
on. 

Such  are  the  miseries  which  an  Eng- 
lish Bagman  is  destined  to  endure 
during  tlic  forenoons  of  his  sojourn 
here, — but  they  faJe  away  in  the  ago- 
nies of  the  evening. 

**  My  frienda  coptrifed  to  get  dUfngaged 
about  ainner>time,  and  I  had  the  company 
of  those  I  had  invited.    I  was  out  of  hiv 
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mour  with  tfa«m  on  aoooont  of  mv  deten- 
tion ;  but  fdt  petfeetly  inclined  to  be  more 
ooidUd  with  them.  However,  the  social  in- 
tenxmne  did  not  tend  to  nuJ^e  me  legud 
them  with  more  complacency.  I  was  in« 
•nlted  by  their  afiected  contempt  of  English 
duuracter:  and  they  used  a  refinement  in 
iU  manners,  by  supposing  my  liberality  and 
candour  to  be  sudi,  tlut  I  should  not  be 
offended  at  die  freedom  of  their  remarks. 
In  an  the  broadness  of  theb  own  brogue^ 
they  talked  of  the  barbarous  dialects  of  the 
English  provinces ;  and,  because  they  them- 
selves ooidd  lesd  and  write,  they  triumphed 
in  their  superior  education.  Tney  did  ^  am- 
ple justice  to  the  delicaoM  1  had  provided, 
at  the  same  time  Uughing  at  the  liking  of 
Ihe  EngUsh  to  the  ^easures  of  the  table. 
Their  sentiments  with  regard  to  die  noUti- 
cal  importance  of  their  country  I  snould 
have  smiled  at,  had  I  not  been  aware  that 
(hey  were  the  echo  of  those  of  the  majority 
of  Scotsmen.  A  jealousy  and  dislike  of 
England  are  carefbUy  nursed,  that  keep 
aUve  the  distinction  between  the  two  kinff- 
doms,  i^iich  Englishmen,  more  Hberal, 
wish  to  be  remembered  no  more.  In  the 
sune  manner  as  people  whose  pretensions  to 
rank  are  not  generaUv  allowed  to  appear  of- 
ten pettishly  independent  towards  their  supe- 
riors ;  so  Scotland,  which  derives  its  whole 
political  importance  hoax  its  union  with 
Ene^bmd,  affiscts  to  hold  itadf  a  separate, 
independent,  and  even  superior  kingdom. 

*<  As  I  did  not  fed  inclined  to  dispute 
with  those  I  was  entertaining,  they  constru- 
ed my  silence  into  conviction,  and  bored  me 
witii  instances  of  Scottish  virtue  and  Scot- 
tish courage,  whidi  in  the  olden  times  as- 
tounded the  southern,  and  in  modem  times 
cdipse  him.  I  was  relieved  from  their  im- 
pertinendes  by  the  enny  of  B.,  who  de- 
fends the  character  of  his  country  when  at- 
tacked by  an  Englishman,  but  wno  will^ot 
allow  his  countrymen  to  assume  qualities 
they  do  not  possess.  I  was  amused  to  hear 
him  overpower  them  with  facts,  whidi,  but 
the  other  day,  I  had  urged  against  himself, 
when  he  wished  to  persuade  me  that  the 
sfnrit  of  liberty  was  not  extinct  in  Scotland. 
He  led  them  on  to  assert  that,  hj  the  Union, 
the  Scots  did  not  surrender  tiieir  independ- 
ence, since  they  were  allowed  the  same  po- 
litical privates  which  Englishmen  had, 
and  that  the  Scottish  Peers,  and  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  did  in  reali^ 
represent  the  Scottish  nation.  He  had  it 
now  in  his  power  to  assume,  that  the  mea- 
sures of  these  representatives  were  approved 
of  by  the  Scots;  and  proceeded  to  give 
many  and  recent  instances  of  their  servile 
measures,  which  shewed  that  the  Scottish 
nation  was  really  more  venal  than  Cornwall 
— confessedly  the  most  rotten  part  of  the 
English  system  of  representation.  When 
my  company  was  gone,  B.  confessed  to  me, 
that  he  had  as  mean  an  opmion  of  the  pub- 
lic roirit  of  his  countrymen  as  I  oould  have. 
He  lamented  that  the  whole  nation  was  per- 
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vaded  with  a  selfishnrss,  which  was  not  to 
be  disturbed  by  considentions  of  ^enil 
good.  *  We  have  been  so  long  deprived  of 
any  shaie  in  the  government,  that,  for  want 
of  exercising  our  liberty,  we  have  grown 
indiSerent  about  it  The  only  toleraUe  no- 
tion of  liberty  existing,  is  among  the  lower 
orders  of  the  people,  and  all  those  who  ex- 
ert ihemsdves  in  «'  freedom's  sacred  cause** 
are  branded  as  factious  demagogues.' " 

There  will  be  no  salvation  for  this 
poor  unhappy  country^  till  Mr  B.  is 
returned  to  Parliament. 

As  we  ourselves  have  never  had  the 
honour  to  travel  tot  any  commerdal 
house,  and  know  little  or  nothing  of 
the  mode  of  transacting  business  »- 
mong  our  merchants  here^  we  cannot 
pretend  to  contradict  the  statements 
of  the  Bagman,  fiut^  on  the  whole^ 
he  seems  to  be  of  opinion^  that  to  cul- 
pable  and  shameless  laziness  and  dil*- 
toriness,  they  add  tendendes  of  a  veiy 
suspidous  character^  and  are  not  the 
worse  of  being  looked  very  strictly 
after  in  their  oargains.  AU  this,  we 
have  no  doubt,  is  an  ignorant  calumny 
of  the  Cockney.  There  is,  however, 
we  dare  say,  truth  in  the  following 
dialogue,  and  it  is  given  with  some 
vivadty. 

"  I  try  to  induce  him,  but  do  not  offer 
to  make  any  reduction.  Says  he,  *  You 
are  over  dear,  sir;  I  can  buy  the  same 
goods  ten  per  cent  lower :  if  ye  like  to  tako 
off  ten  per  cent  111  take  some  of  these.*  I 
tell  him  that  a  reduction  of  price  is  out  of 
die  question,  and  put  my  sample  of  the  ar- 
ticle aside;  but  the  Scotsman  wants  ttt 

*  Well,  sir,  it  is  a  tcrriibk  price ;  but  as  I 
am  out  of  it  at  present.  Til  just  take  a  litde» 
tin  I  can  be  supplied  cheaper,  but  ye  must 
take  off*  ^t  per  cent*     «  Sir,'    say  I» 

*  would  you  not  think  me  an  unoooadon- 
aUe  knave,  to  ask  ten,  or  even  five  per  cent 
more  than  I  intend  to  take  V  He  langhs  al 
me,—*  Hoot,  hoot,  man  I  do  ye  ay  expect 
to  get  what  ye  ask?  Gikle  knd!  an  I  was 
ay  to  get  what  I  ask,  I  would  soon  be  rid^ 
Come,  come.  Til  ^ve  you  within  twa  an'  a 
half  of  your  ain  pnce,  and,  gude  fiuth  man ! 
yell  be  wdl  paid.*  I  tdl  bun  that  I  never 
make  any  deauction  from  the  pzioe  I  first 
demand,  and  that  an  adherence  to  the  rule 
saves  much  trouble  to  bodi  paitiea.  «  WcU«, 
well,'  says  he,  *  since  you  nnist  have  it  aD 
your  own  wav,  I  must  e'en  take  the  artide» 
but  really  I  think  you  axe  over  keen.'-- So 
much  for  buying  and  sdling ;  then  conies 
the  setdement  of  the  account  *  How  mudi 
disooont  do  ye  take  off,  sir  ?'  *  Diacoont ! 
why,  sir,  you  cannot  expect  discount  after 
the  aoooont  has  stood  a  twdvemonth.'— 

*  Indeed,  but  I  do  expect  diacoont :  pay 
dUer  without  diacoont  1  na,  na,  sb,  that*S 
BO  the  way  hen^we  never  pay  mooey  with* 
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out  diflooimt;  ye  must  cUduct  five  per  cent' 
I  tell  farni  that  I  will  take  off  no  ducount  at 
sSL  *  Wed,  fli,  rU  gie  yoa  no  money  at 
alL'  Bather  than  go  without  a  settlement, 
I  at  last  agree  ta  take  off  two  and  a  half 
per  cent  from  the  amount,  which  is  asoord- 
ingly  deducted.  *  I  have  ten  ahilliiy  down 
agamst  you  for  short  measure,  and  fifteen 
wiQings  for  damages.*-.-*  Indeed !  these 
axe  hoiyy  deductions,  but  if  you  say  that 
yon  shall  lose  to  that  amount,  I  suppose  I 
must  allow  it*—.*  Oh  aye,  it*B  all  right. 
Then,  sir,  here's  eight  and  fburpence  for 
packflJMWt,  and  thhrtoen  shillings  ftnr  car- 
liage  and  postage.  These  last  items  aston- 
bh  me.  *  What«  sir,*  say  I,  *  are  we  to 
pay  all  the  cfaaiges  on  your  busineBs?*— 
But  I  find  that,  if  I  do  not  allow  these  to 
be  taken  off,  he  will  not  pa^  his  account ; 
so  I  acquiesce,  resolvii^  withm  myself,  that 
since  diese  unfair  deductions  are  made  at 
settlement,  it  would  be  quite  fiur  to  charge 
an  additional  price  to  cover  the  extortion. 

**  I  now  oongiatulate  myself  on  having 
conduded  my  business  with  the  man,  but  I 
am  disappointed.  *  Have  ye  a  stamp  ?* 
asks  he,  *  A  stamp !  for  what  ?*  *  Just  to 
diaw  jwi  a  bill,'  replies  he.  *  A  bill,  my 
good  sir !  I  took  off  two  and  a  half  per  cent 
ontfaefiuthofbeingpaidincash.**  But  he 
tells  me  it  is  the  custom  of  the  place  to  pay 
in  bills,  and  sits  down  and  draws  a  biU  at 
three  months  after  date,  payable  at  hit  own 
shop  !  *  And  what  am  I  to  do  with  this  ? 
*  CMi,  ye  may  ^||^  it  to  Sir  William  For- 
bes, and  he*Il  ducount  it  for  ye  on  paying 
him  three  months  interest'  *  And  what 
can  I  do  with  his  notes  V  *  He'll  gi'e  ye 
a  bill  on  London  at  forty^ve  dajrs.*  ^  *  So, 
sb,  after  allowing  twelvemonth's  credit,  and 
two  and  a  half  per  cent  discount,  and  ex- 
orintant  diaiges,  which  yon  have  no  daim 
on  us  to  pay,  I  must  be  content  with  a  bill 
tat  whidi  WQ  are  not  in  cadi  for  four  months 
and  a  half.  Well,  wdl  I'  *  And  now, 
sir,'  says  he,  *  if  you  are  g^nng  to  your 
inn  111  gang  with  ye  and  tak  a  glass  of 
wine.'" 

Ourbero^  however^  insinuatesUhat 
he  found  access  to'  company  of  a  some- 
what higher  order^  thouui  f^om  his 
very  general  mode  of  talking  about 
them,  we  suspect  it  was  but  rare  and 
limited.  He  associated,  it  is  quite 
dear,  only  with  those  of  his  own  class ; 
but  we  must  remark  at  the  same  time, 
that  nothing  but  extreme  conceit  and 
Impertinence  could  have  induced  a 
Cockney,  hot  from  the  city,  to  look 
down  upon  the  young  tradesmen  and 
shop-keepers  of  Edinburgh,  with  so 
lofty  a  disdain  as  appears  to  have  ani- 
mated our  Bagman  s  bosom.  Com- 
paring these  clisses  in  Edinburgh  with 
the  corresponding  ones  to  which  the 
Bagman  mmadf  belongs  in  London, 
it  rosy  be  lafdy  asserted,  that  there 
nugr  be  found  among  them  not  only 
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muchuseAil  infomation,  but  no  oon« 
temptible  share  of  taste  and  elegance 
of  mind.  They  may  not  be  so  glib 
as  this  Cocknev-spark,  but  they  know 
much  of  whioi  he  has  not  ime  glimp» 
mering  perception.  Many  of  them  are 
connected  by  birth  with  the  moat  res- 
pectable men  in  the  more  liberal  pro* 
fesslons, — ^nay,  some  of  them  are  on 
habits  of  friendship  with  ''  the  prime 
of  the  city,"  and  it  is  no  unconunoa 
thing  to  meet  with  persons  who  pass 
their  mominga  behind  a  counter,  at 
tables  where  we  fear  this  Bagman  would 
feel  himself  rather  out  of  his  element^ 
and  once  more  optative  of  Cheapside. 

Out  of  courtesy  to  a  traveller,  how- 
ever, we  shall  believe  for  a  moment 
that  he  was  occasionally  admitted  into 
what  he  calls  '*  the  better  society  of 
Edinburgh,"  and  of  it  here  is  his  pic- 
ture. 

*<  I  find  that  in  manneis  and  in  language* 
the  gented  inhabitants  differ  little  mm 
those  of  London.  Perhaps  sreater  oonect- 
ness  and  smoothness  are  to  be  observed  in 
thdr  manners ;  and  in  their  language  they 
cany  a  little  fiirther  the  subdued  and  ddi- 
berate  enundation  of  ftuhionable  life.  Al- 
together they  appear  to  have  pretensions  to 
greater  refinement  than  we  possess.  Whe- 
ther or  no  their  pretensions  are  just,  it  scarce- 
ly becomes  a  Bourgeoitto  decide ;  but  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  refinement  is  more  in 
appearance  than  in  realitv;  more  like  die 
varnish  of  a  base  material,  than  the  polish 
of  a  vduable  substance.  Edinburgn  has 
many  men  of  great  literary  fiune ;  and  it  is 
to  be  supposed  that  their  intercourse  with 
sodety  should  difiuse  a  general  taste  for  li- 
terature. Accordingly  I  have  found  that 
the  discussbn  of  literary  subjects  forms  al- 
most all  the  conversation  in  what  is  called 
gented  society.  I  was  highly  gratified  with 
this  for  a  time ;  but  my  gratification  was 
destroyed  by  an  imfortunate  discovery.  One 
evening,  a  new  publication  was  the  subject 
of  conversation.  I  thought  the  criticisms  I 
heard  indicated  grc«t  talents  and  correct 
judgment  in  the  critic ;  and  I  congratulated 
mysdf  on  having  ftdlen  among  the  lUeraiL 
Nextdav  I  found  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, all  the  remarks  which  I  had  thought 
so  judicious. 

**  The  Soots  are  not  easy  in  conversation. 
They  are  more  anxious  to  shine  than  to 
please.  Every  one  wishes  to  be  thought 
wise,  and  you  shall  often  see  a  stupid  fellow 
entrench  himself  in  gravity,  and  preserve  a 
profound  silence,  from  the  selfish  tear  of  ex- 
posing his  ignorance,  or  risking  the  litUe 
share  of  reputation  he  may  possess.  But 
see  this  man  in  another  compimy,  where  he 
knows  he  is  surrounded  by  those  more  stu- 
pid than  himself;  he  shines  away,  and  en- 
grosses the  whole  conversation.  His  hear- 
en  hate  him  for  his  superionty ;  yet  thcgr 
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■te  contented  he  should  sldne,  rather  than    a  gross  personal  insult  as  this  to  pass 


that  diey  should  ran  the  risk  of  disoorafituie 
by  ofipottng  him.  In  all  eompames  where 
thewtt  an  obfious  diversity  of  talent,  b  to 
be  obsenred  this  sobmissiao  of  infierior  to 
mmeiior  abili^ ;  and  when  perMms  of  eoual 
QpUoquial  abUities  are  thrown  together,  tfaeb 
discourse  is  rather  dispaution  than  conver- 
sation. An  exoesnve  frigidity  is  the  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  the  frankness,  which, 
widi  us,  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  social  en- 
joyment. A  eatutious  reserve  appears  to 
pervade  the  breast  of  every  Sootanan ;  he 
answers  a  question  as  if  he  were  undergoing 
a  cross-ezamination ;  the  mysterious  habit 
crows  upon  him,  tiU  he  makes  a  secret  of 
things  whidi  it  would  do  him  no  harm  al- 
tfaou^  all  the  world  knew  them." 

Our  anxiety  is  now  reluctantly  ex- 
cited to  hear  the  Bagman  pronounce 
judgment  on  Glasgow.  We  must 
pass  over  his  descriptiou  of  the  citY^ 
which  is  lively  and  picturesque  enough^ 
(for  the  creature  really  has  an  "  eye 
m  oljects,")  and  hasten  on  to  his 
^ews  of  the  "  Society."  What  will 
these  irascible  gentlemen^  who  make 
Auch  a  splutter  when  they  see  their 
names  (which  we  humbly  presume 
were  given  them  to  be  called  by,)  men-* 
lioned  in  this  our  ranch-read  Miscel" 
lany,  say  to  the  impudent  rogue  who 
^tan  them  aU  over  in  iite  lump,  with 
their  sisters,  wites,  mistresses  and  all, 
after,  this  feshiofi. 

**  i  aocomtKUiied  B.  to  £he  house  of  our 
mutisd  friend,  where  we  found  a  large  party, 
mosdy  ladies.  The  gentlemen,  I  under, 
stood,  preferred  the  riotous  joviality  of  a  ta- 
vern to  the  company  of  the  females.  While 
the^  gentlemen  renuun  without  that  polish 
which  u  given  by  female  society,  the  ladies 
want  the  elevation  of  character  which  a  more 
mixed  state  of  society  produces  and  encour- 
ages. 

*'  Our  party  was  exceedingly  reserved, 
till  iek  threw  its  individuals  more  in  colli- 
sion  ;  and  then  their  conversation  was  only 
tattle,  in  which  a  stranger  could  not  be  in- 
terested. While  I  sat  listening  to  the 
strange  tones  of  the  Glasgow  dialect,  a  young 
man  who  sat  near  me,  probably  divining 
the  cause  of  my  cogitation,  told  me  that  the 
hidies  preserved  more  of  die  provincial  ac- 
cent than  the  gentlemen,  who  were  more  in 
die  way  of  meeting  with  strangers.  .  Said 
he,  **  we  write  pure  English,  sir,  and  mo^t 
of  our  genteel  people  speak  with  more  pro- 
priety, than  those  of  the  same  in  your  own 
coimtry ;  when  I  was  in  London,  sir,  last 
summer,  no  one  supposed  I  was  a  Scotch- 
man.*' 

*'  I  could  not  forbear  smiling  at  this, 
although,  indeed,  the  gentleman  did  not 
^cak  quite  so  broad  as  Sir  Archy  Macsar- 
casm.*' 

We  cannot  but  think  very  raeanlv 
of  the  individual  who  has  allowed  sucn 


by,  witnout  having  once  dared  to  vin^ 
dicate  his  honour  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  London,  Edinburgh,  or  GhulgDW 
publisher  of  this  moat  infamous  libeL 
We  know  of  at  least  one  gentleman,  who 
would  be  happy  to  lend  the  anonymous 
tradiic^e  a  seven- shilling  whip,  not 
wholly  unaccustomed  to  such  disci- 
pline, with  proper  instructions  how  to 
receive  in  return  the  blows  of  a  ten- 
penny  hazel  sapling,  without  any  dis- 
coloration of  the  akin,  or  extravasation 
ofblood. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  of 
this  volume  so  extraordinary— so  un- 
accountable to  our  minds — so  irrecbn- 
cileable  even  with  the  very  slightest 
acquaintance  with  the  society  of  Glas- 
gow, as  the^  total  omission  of  the  very 
name,  of  mm-punch*  Not  a  hint  is 
dropped  of  the  existence  of  that  peer« 
less  beverage.  We'  verily  believe  that 
the  Gagman  never  **  Jtauaze  a  yafJow" 
in  his  lite.  What  did  ne  imagine  be- 
came 01*311  the  lemons  in  the  shop- win- 
dows, from  the  head  of  the  Saltmarket 
to  (umquhile)  Sandy  Fergusson's  ?--^ 
When  he  walked  the  Tontine^  what  did 
he  think  all  the  gentlemen  round  him 
were  talking  about,,  when,  as  the  hour 
of  five  approadiM,  he  heard  whi»l 
pered  "  softly-sweet  in  Lydian  meaf* 
sures,"  that  mysterious  word — Punch 
— punch — punch  ?  Let  us  tell  him, 
that  he  would  have  been  far  better 
employed  over  a  bowl  of  that  precious 
liquid  at  Mrs  Jardine's,  than  poking 
his  nose  over  the  Corra  Linn  of  Clyde. 
He  absolutely  is  ignorant  of  the  very 
spirit  of  Glasgow  society.  To  him, 
unhappy  youth  !  punch  is  practically 
unknown,  and  he  has  perhaps  read  of 
it  only  in  the  delusive  paces  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair !  The  moral  ef&cts  of 
his  ignorance  of  this  fluid  are  but  too 
visible  on  his  temper.  Had  he  ever 
dined  with  some  folxs,  whom  we  could 
with  pleasure  mention,  in  that  agree- 
able dty,  he  would  never  have  en- 
dured those  throes  with  which  he 
must  have  given  birth  to  the  follow- 
ing hard  production : 

**  The  trammels  here  imposedon  conversi^ 
tion,  by  the  fear  which  every  person  has  of 
exposing  his  ignoranpe,  is  to  the  stranger 
counterbakmced  by  the  universal  wish  to 
exhibit  intelligence  and  intellectuality  when 
the  exhibidon  is  aafe.  This  among  fiiends 
is  excessively  irksome.  The  devation  is 
asmnnnd  and  unnatural ;  ooa  wishes  the  in- 
teckKutors  to  descend  to  thor  natural  eaae» 
The  conversation  of  the  Soots  is  like  a  D)an 
on  stilts ;  elevatedy  but  awkward  in  his  gai^ 
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and  rcstFuned  in  his  movements.  The  con- 
versation of  the  Kogiish  U  like  a  man  on  the 
ground;  less  exalted,  but  tinii,  gnceftil, 
and  easy.  But  the  general  pretension  to 
information  occasions  discussions  of  subjects 
which  the  stranger  would  not  otherwibe  be- 
oODie  acquainted  with.  A  Scotsman  kuows 
a  littk*  of  every  thing ;  and  every  art  and 
science  becomes  with  him  a  subject  of  con- 
versution*  The  citizens  are  all  theoretical 
■giicnlturists.** 


Glasgow^  of  whon)  he  thus  makes  y^« 
ledictcory  m^tioii :  '^" 


Our  friend  (for  wc  really  like  him,) 
gets  on  board  a  steam-boat,  where  he 
is  much  delighted  with  the  view  of 
the  surroundiiipf  country,  though  not 
with  the  conversation.  A  formidable 
punster  from  Glasgow  annoys  him 
greatly. 

**  The  country  was  hiftUy  cultivated,  and 
finely  varied.  The  whoU  struck  me  as  a 
beautiful  picture  of  civilized  and  refined 
life,  and  I  smiled  as  I  recollected  the  idea 
many^  of  our  worthy  citizens  have,  that  Scot- 
land IS  a  oonUnued  succession  ot  wild  hills, 
peopled  by  barbarians.  We  had  on  board 
a  worthy  Londoner,  who  testified  to  me  bis 
astoiUflhmeQt  tipt  he  had  not  to  cross  any 
flea  to  get  to  Scotland,  and  that  the  men  oif 
Glasgow  neither  wore  petticoats  nor  sppke 
Irish.  A  Glasgow  gentleman  amused  him- 
sdf  with  the  poor  Cockney*t  ignorance  of 
every  thing  gomg  on  out  ot  London.  He 
remarked  tmit  mere  was  a  great  deal  of 
cheese  grown  in  this  part  of  Scotland. 
'  Grown  !*  said  the  dtixen,  *  does  cheese 
grow  P*  '  Aye.  How  did  vou  think  it 
was  made  ?*  *  Why,  I  don^t  know,  1  never 
saw  it  made.'  '  You  have  heard  of  sage 
decse,  and  a  herb  called  sage$  Sage 
cheese  is  made  from  the  herb.  Dunlop 
cheese  is  made  from  a  plant  which  is  of  a 
dun  colour,  when  it  Is  lopt  or  cut'  The 
dtizen  gave  an  assenting  nod,  decdved  by 
die  gravity  of  his  informant  A  good-na- 
tnred  lady,  wishing  to  undeceive  him,  ssid 
that  cheese  was  made  from  milk.  *  Come,' 
SMd  he,  *  that^s  agood  one,  old  lady;  cheese 
msde  £rom  milk  I  nay,  nay,  that  won*t  do; 
I  can't  swallow  that^  *  But  you  can  fwo/- 
law  the  Dun-lop't  cheese,*  said  the  Glasgow 
man;  who  appeared  to  be  continually  on 
tbe  alert  to  catch  an  oppormnity  of  sporting 
a  pun ;  a  species  of  wit  whioi  does  weS 
cQou^  in  the  absence  of  better." 

After  taking  a  peep  at  Loch  Lo* 
mond,  &c.  he  returns  to  Glasgow  a- 
gain,  and  announces  to  his  correspond- 
ent somewhat  pompously,  his  intention 
of  going  to  hear  Ih*  Chalmers  preach. 
Fortnni^ly  for  the  fame  of  that  ora- 
tor, the  Bagman  thought  well  of  him, 
and  has  sanctioned  the  pubKc  voice  in 
his  favour.  His  trip  to  the  H^hlands 
baa  been  very  fiur  from  putting  him 


'*  I  believe  I  remarked  in  a  former  letter, 
the  kid&iation  of  evtay  one  in'  society  to  vi- 
lify the  dass  of  men  bdow  them  in  rank: 
You  must  know  that  in  Ghugow  there  is  a 
gteat  divernty  ci grades;  sod* those  wbo 
consider  themselves  as  belonging  to  die 
M^st  rank^  exhibit  such  malignity  towards 
those  of  tbe  U>w*:tt  runkt  and  so  much  jea- 
lousy of  the  pretensions  of  die  class  imme- 
diately approaching  to  their  own,  that  I  ve- 
rily believe  they  would  •  forego  dieir  hopes 
of  heavenly  bliss,'  sooner  than  share  it  with 
tfaeir  inforunt. 

•'  I  throk  this  dislike  arises  ftom  the  ex- 
traordinaiv  respectability  of  the  workingdass- 
es,  whidi  leaves  less  real  difiEerenoe  betweeir 
them  and  theur  emjcdoyers,  thin  subsists  in- 
any  odier  (daoew  The  educataon  of  the  wea- 
ver is  not  inferior  to  that  of  the  m^n^fiic-, 
tnrer.  His  reading,  though  not  so  exten- 
sive, is  in  general  better  digested ;  and,  in 
consequence,  bis  opinions  are  often  mote 
coRect  He  has  not  a  knowledge  of  so 
many  subjects ;  but  what  he  docs  know,  he 
knows  better,  and  the  elevation  of  sentimeiit 
which  reading  produces,  has  a  correspond- 
ing effect  on  his  manners.  The  employer' 
does  not  like  this  near  approximation ;  and, 
since  he  cannot  be  distmguished  from  the 
vulgar  by  die  superior  cultivation  of  his 
mental  jwwers,  he  becomes  a  determined 
supporter  of  that  kind  of  rank  which  is  de- 
rived solely  fifom  situation.  Glasgow  hav- 
ing risen  into  opulence  with  astomshing  r*. 
pmity,  may  be  supposed  to  contain  a  greitt 
many  persons  whose  exertions  have  raised 
them  above  the  stetions  tliey  originally  fill- 
ed. These  men  find  themselves  insecure 
in  the  comparatively  devated  sodety  to  an 
equality  with  which  they  aspire ;  and,  to  a- 
void  the  unputatkm  of  vulgarity  from  their 
new  associates,  are  willing  to  rdinquJsh 
every  opinion  they  have  in  oomman  with 
the  order  to  which  they  formeriy  bekmged  ; 
and  they  abuse  the  moft,  that  th«j  them- 
selves ma^  not  be  confounded  or  classed 
with  it ;  for  none  have  more  horror  of  vuU 
garity  than  those  who  fed  half  afraid  that 
thdr  own  gentUity  is  questionable.  It 
would  be  amusing,  if  it  was  not  an  indica- 
tioD  of  total  want  of  feeling,  to  hear  a  per- 
son, who  perhaps  could  not  tell  iriio  his 
pnmdfather  was,  most  pathetically  defdor- 
ing  the  insults  wYaskgenteel  people  received 
in  the  preemption  and  pretensions  of  a 
rdbbk.  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  univer-  . 
sal  pretension  to  gentility*  B.  remarks  that 
it  commences  with  the  ability  to  wear  a 
t^nU  neckdoth.  The  assistant  in  a  ware- 
house, who  recdves  a  salary  of  £50  a-year, 
dares  not  be  seen  in  oonvenation  with  a 
weaver,  for  fear  it  might  be  supposed  he 
kept  kw  companv.  T^e  sprucederk  dares 
not  carry  a  pared  in  his  hand  through  the 
street,  it  would  look  so  va^vf.    The  man- 


into  good  humour  with  the  people  of   ufiuturer^  if  he  b  not  an  a£nirer  of  tbe  mi 
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nistiy  wfaidi  ttetds  m  the  tteps  of  Pitt  and 
Duadas,  of  immortal  memoiy,  dans  not  a- 
vow  hii  political  aeotiments,  which  would 
^w  on  htm  tha  opprohnoiu  cmihet  of 
*  low  ftllow.'  Can  we  wonder  that  fuch 
men  continue  without  indignation  to  aee 
their  privileges  as  buigeaaes  usurped,  and 
to  bear  withcmt  remonstrance,  the  oppressiTe 
burthens  which  this  impolitic  system  of  war- 
fare imposes!  They  are  absolutelv  de* 
nrived  of  erery  independent  principle  by  the 
bugbear  *  mlgarity.'** 

Here  it  would  seem  as  if  the  mantle 
of  that  inroired  political  prophet^  the 
editor  of  the  Glasgow  Chitmicle^  had 
fallen  in  peaceful  folds  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  London  Bagman. 
**  Was  e*er  inspired  num  in  such  high  gaib 
arrayed  r 

Our  readers  will  now  understand 
the  reasonableness  of  our  wishes  for  a 
matrimonial  alliance  between  Miss 
Spence  and  the  Bagman.  One  great 
leading  diflference  of  opinion^  and  one 
alone^  now  exists  between  them^  whidi 
can  be  efiectually  removed  only  by  the 
more  endearing  intercourse  of  the 
marriage-state.  The  lady  loves^  and 
admires,  and  worships,  everv  thing 
Scottish ; — the  gentleman  looks  down 
on  the  hand  of  Cakes  like  a  superior 
intelligence  from  a  higher  sphere.  In 
•his  fimcy,  high  visions  of  Ludgate 
«HiU  and  Cheapside  bid  succumb  the 

gories  of  Benlomond  and  Argyle's 
iwling-green ;  and  an  ear  accustom- 
ed like  nis  to  the  rich  varieties  of 
Cockneyism,  is  shocked  with  the  ruder 
accents  of  our  Caledonian  dialect. 
His  heart  is  at  all  tunes  in  "  Lun'un;" 
and  in  the  solitude  of  a  Highland  glen, 
he  dreams  of  Temple  Bar  being  over 
his  head.  A  kilt  recalls  to  him  only 
the  remembrance  of  his  own  buckskin 
breeches  lying  dormant  in  the  city; 
and  the  tartan  hose  of  the  hairy- 
legged  Celt  are  contrasted  to  his  self- 
enamoured  £incy  with  lus  own  Hoby- 
bessians,  lustrous  with  Day  and  Mar- 
tin's resplendent  bkcking.  But  Miss 
Spence  is  of  Scottish  blood.  And  thus 
the  issue  of  the  marriage  will  be  a  sort 
of  interesting  mongrels,  who  will  liro 
the  paternal  Bagman  into  an  amiable 
love  of  the  land  tibat  gave  birth  to 
their  enlightened  mother.  She  will 
carrv  with  her  into  London  City,  '*  a 
world  of  fixed  remembrances."  Then 
shall 

«  Bririitoolunma  of  vapour  thro*  Lothbuiy 

^e. 
And  a  river  flow  on  thro*  the^ralc  of  Cheap- 

sidi,'* 


CJuIy 


We  now  bid  the  amiable  couple 
fiirewell,  in  the  words  of  the  great 
poet  of  Cockaigne,  Mr  Leigh  Hunt : 

Haste !  thou  newly-married— haste  ! 
Yes— she  hears  our  call  at  last 
Come,  then— come— thy  husband  shall 
Into  no  wrong  courses  &11 ; 
Nor  for  oooe,  to  lie  apart. 
Take  him  fkam  thy  tender  heart 
As  the  soft  vine  folds  the  tree. 
Folded  shall  he  live  with  thee. 
But  the  day  is  almost  done, 
Haste    thou  newly-married  one. 


LETTER,  FROM  THE  AUTHOR  OP  THE 
"  VINDICATION  OF  THE  UEMORIK 
OF  THE  80MERVILLE8,"  TO  SIR 
HENRY  8TEUART  OF  AtLANTON, 
RART. 

SIR, 

The  true  deduction  of  your  pedigree, 
published  by  me  in  a  mrmer  number 
of  this  Magazine,  *  has  not  only  never 
been  openlv  challenged,  either  by  you 
or  your  Champion  "  Candidus,  but 
you  have  even  in  a  private  letter  ex- 
pressed your  obligations  to  me  for  the 
light  I  had  thrown  on  a  subject  so  ex- 
tremely obscure,  and  appeared  at  least 
inclined  to  admowledge,  diat  you 
found  yourself  under  the  necessity  of 
acquiescing  in  several  of  the  conda« 
sions  which  I  had  elicited  fWmi  my . 
inquiries.  In  this  state  of  things,  I 
was  willing  to  abandon  a  subject  in 
itself  of  little  moment;  and,  as  it  seem" 
edy  already  somewhat  elucidated,  even 
by  the  confession  of  those  who  felt 
most  interested  in  its  decision.  In  a 
word,  I  considered  the  "  Sah^&t  con- 
troversy" as  at  a  dose,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Lord  Somerville  as  abund- 
antly vindicated  and  established. 

It  is  with  no  small  surprise,  then« 
that  I  this  moment  have  perceived,  in 
the  appendix  to  a  late  edition  of  Craw- 
furd's  History  of  Renftewahire,  a  nem 
statement  of  the  pedigree  of  what  it 
there  styled,  '^  the  most  extensive 
branch  of  the  House  of  Stewart,"  f^^ 
(for  it  is  thus  that  your  family  are  de- 


*  The  fbrmer  articles  coneemingthe  Satu 
foot  oontroveisy.  Family  of  ABantoo,  fte. 
are  to  be  found  in  the  first  volume  of  this 
Magazine,  p.  33,  132,  349,  476.  The  last 
reference  is  that  where  my  first  paper  is  ta 
be  found. 

tft«e46a. 
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rngtULUAty^BOtid,  ex  fiuk^  with  yoor 
loMwledlge^  if  not  by  your  expren  an- 
thorityZ-Auid  oomtaiBtiig,  with  lome 
ttttie  variatioMi'  oceasimiai  moat  dear- 
ly bv  my  mggoiiaM,  a  re-publicatioa 
of  tfaat  same  fantastic  lineage  of  the 
KmuHUf  and  Baraiu  of  DalduZr-^ 
the  Isataof  Mojof  ikosips,— of  Takmr 
testified  in  the  FUids  of  France  amd 
Brnghnd,-^  Htenry  and  antiquarian 
accQBi[dishnent8  possessed  in  the  16lh^ 
M  it  would  seem,  no  less  than  in  the 
19th  osiitttiy«  l^  a  Chief  of  AUanton, 
— in  short,  of  all  the  exploded  nulli* 
tka  wtiichy  as  I  imagined^  1  had  for 
eter  swept  awsay.  An  attempt  ia  bcK 
sidea  made,  Mitrtcthf,  to  lemte  my^ 
seif ;  and  things  are  stated  whiefa,  if 
well  fottadcd,  would  inftUibly  oonviet 
neofener  and  misrepresentation.  In 
eonsequence^  therefofe,  of  this  pab< 
Ucation,  I  find  myself  imperatiTelv 
ealkd  upon  to  d^end  whai  I  asMcried, 
and  to  resume  and  complete  a  buai- 
nam  I  bessn  in  Auguat  hist,  which 
I  have,  orom  that  period,  allowed 
to  remain  mtfiaished,  chiefly  from  a 
fi9eluig  of  ecn^asstoa  sad  uaiwiUing^^ 
Bcai  to  mako  yow  nedi^ree  appear 
mate  opeal  v  SMurd  wan  was  neoea- 
flsry.  You Wve renewed  the  content; 
tf  yom  agsin  wish  my  Swheamnee^  you 
shaUhaireift« 

The  main  positie»  of  my  paper  was 
a  Teiy  simpleone;  visu  thai  ffomr  /a- 
m%  wm  9earcely  emerging^  ,fram  ob* 
setaiUf  after  the  heginmng  <^  ihf- 
tfi/A  century.  Your  psaition  u  evi- 
dently as  hostile  as  poesihle  to  mine. 
You.  have  given  to  the  world  a  pomp- 
ous pedigree,  "  stuped  fuU  of  matter 
most  portentous  strange/'— a  long 
head-nfll  of  doughty  Stewarts  of  Dal- 
due,  who,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  state- 
ment, must  have  been  in  the  14th  and 
15th  century  aa  notorieiis  and  oonspt- 
cuous  in  feats  of  arms  and  chivalry, 
in  the  interior  of  Scotland,  as  even  the 
Douglases  and  Perdes  were  upon  the 
border.  The  personages  in  your  vision. 


*  The  Editor,  after  hinting  at  the  oom- 
munications  he  had  received  mnn  the  Noble 
Pamiliei  of  tba  Goiiaty,  addt,  •«  The  Ge- 
nsslM  of  the  many  n^pectable  fiuniHea  of 
the  Smt  pEoprieton,  ms  been  oontiiiiied 
fkom  Crawfind,  by  natniale,  la  nearfy 
every  camfitrmiAed  ^  themtehet^  or  «Mdk 
have  been  eubmUted  io  their  itupectkutt  and 
have  n^wUh  their  offfobathif?*  i>--&«- 
p.  6. 

Vol.  hi. 
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Bke  those  whidi  glided  belbie  the  eje 
of  Macbeth— ''  Come  like  shadows,  so 
depart," — ^but  each  of  them  bears  upon 
his  brow  some  laurel  wreath  with 
which  the  gratefbl  imagination  oi  his 
descendants  has  invested  him.  Each 
bears  some  proud  addition  to  his  none. 
How  would  it  surprise  the  honest  yeo- 
men tfi  Wester  I^klu6,  or  in  Alcath« 
moor,  could  they  hear  themsdves  de- 
scribed in  a  fine  quarto  History  of 
Renfrewshire  by  the  macnifioent  cor- 
nomina  which  are  laviimed  on  thenr 
manes^  *•  Allah  Alnwickster,"* — 
*'  Jambs  op  Paris," — **  jAMEst  thb 
AwTtauABY,"  &c.  look  very  well  in 
print ;  and  so  does  the  storv  of  the 
zealous  Calvinist,  the  tailor/'  hot  I 
conftss  I  should  like  to  see  some  bet- 
ter authority  for  the  existence  of  these 

•  Hist.  StttUpu  409. 

fAlowkkiter.  AlanibenEBOQFMoBX- 
iirG8iDS»  io  siiniamed  6oib  aoothci  gnsft 
oqiloit  of  Us,  namely,  **  the  Storming  of 
the  Cattk  of  Alnwick  in  NorihmnkerlnSir 
an  achieYCBiMt  of  «hich«  asof  ^  slln» 
«ud  battle,  no  truce  whatever  ie  io  hefmn^ 
nve  only  in  the  invaluable  M9^  of  AUaft* 
touo.  In  relating  the  old  stoiy  of  King 
Bobert  II.  conferring  the  hooow  of  kaji^ 
baaaeiet  ou  AJan,  the  ««  ef  this  Ahimd^- 
«w,  at  the  CasUe  of  Lochnaabea*  the  hfs- 
toiian  of  the  hoiiM  of  Aliaotoa  takaa  oooi* 
sion  to  make  the  follQwiag  sage  isHiadc » 
"  The  above  tradition,''  L  eu  £e  Mb  of 
Moming8ide»  **  is  zepdeied  the  nwne  pn^ 
bable  from  the  dicumstance  of  the  distrid 
being  thenceforward  named  Alcath-Muir ; 
that  is,  *  the  Mnir  of  Ahm'k  batde,'  and 
stream  which  waters  its  southern  and  west- 
ern bOESidary,  Akatfa- Water:  aho,  imat 
the  names  in  vanous  other  nlaoes  imnie^ 
diatcly  adjehiina,  sock  as  Gatb-bum,  Cath- 
kos,  4tc*  all  indkabing  the  Hie  of  the  en^ 
ga^ement^  and  evidenthr  Celtic  comfioundet^ 
Cdtic  compounds  inaeed  they  are :  and 
that  dicamstance  alone  is  suffioeot  to  prove 
the  abeuidity  of  the  whole  matter.  What 
woidd  Mr  John  Pinkertoa  (*  T9^tu^»r9iy 
say,  should  he  hear  of  CeMc  compounds 
ftassed  in  the  parish  of  ^lotts  at  the  end  of 
the  14lh  century,  in  the  leign  of  a  Stuart 
khig,  by  the  oontemporariet  of  hie  imairits 
Joi»r  Barboue?  But  the  AHantcnian 
chanqiion,  who  permits  himself  so  many 
anachronisms  in  regard  to  men,  may  easily 
be  excused  for  ustng  a  little  of  the  same 
license  in  regard  to  words.  Dean  Swift's 
etymcdogy  of  the  word  Mars  is  not  more 
eaquisittff  amusing,  than  this  derifation 
of  Akad^Mair  9  a  district  wiick  piobaUy 
bore  that  name  many  centuries  before  any 
pordon  of  it  came  into  the  ftmily  of  Allan. 

tSDi 
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fimanspenoiu  than  that  of  the  **  MS, 
History  of  the  Family*  Once  more  I 
request  you  to  substantiate  the  exist" 
ence  of  these  ancestors  by  any  thing  in 
the  shape  of  etiobncb.  'Die  family 
MS.  itself  has  never  been  seen  by  me« 
bat  a  copy  of  it  once  fell  into  my 
hands,  and  I  pronounce  it  to  be  pal- 
pably a  thing  of  modem  date,  replete 
in  almost  every  page  with  anilities  and 
fictions.  If  von  think  better  of  it, 
submit  it  to  tne  public  inspection,  and 
let.,  the  matter  be  so  decided.  You 
appeal  to  a  new  authoritv,  indeed,  for 
the  existence  of  "  Sir  Alan  the  Ban- 
neret in  1399,  (I  mean  either  yourself 
or  the  framer  of  your  statements,)  al- 
lying that, 

«•  The  existence  cf  Sir  AUan  Stewart  of 
Daldue  is  proved  beyond  a  doubt ^  hy  hu  fe • 
ing  nam^d  as  one  of  the  witneMtet  to  a  char" 
ter  by  King  Robert  the  Third,  dated  6th 
Decanber  1383,  ind  the  third  year  of  hit 
TCifln,  *  to  Sir  Adam  Muze  of  RowaQan, 
and  Dame  Janet  Jamebton,  his  spouse,  in 
conjunct  fee,  and  so  to  the  heirs  procreate 
between  them,  whom  failing,  to  Sir  Adam 
Bfiue's  lawful  heirs  whatever,  viz.  Sir  Re- 
ginald Mure  of  Aberoora,  and  Godfny 
Mure  of  Caldwell,  his  grand-uncle  and 
cousin,  and  their  heirs,  &c.  of  the  lands  of 
Polneldll,  or  Polkelly,  Green,  Dnmbhiy, 
Ainsoch,  Daidauodi,  and  Balgray,  in  Ayr- 
shire, and  the  lands  of  Newphlar  in  Lan- 
arkshire, to  be  erected  into  a  Barony,  and 
to  be  holdeo  waid.'  **• 

Now  I  maintain,  that  whoever  inti- 
mated to  you  this  discovery,  has  either 
laboured  under  the  strangest  miscon- 
ception, or  falLen  into  as  sad  a  misre- 
presentation as  can  well  be  imagined. 
For,  in  what  manner  is  this  confident 
allegation  attempted  to  be  upheld  ?-— 
by  Uie  fallacious  reference,  **  See  Ro- 
bertson's Index,  p.  143."  Where,  I  ask, 
in  the  whole  compass  of  that  page,  or 
indeed  in  any  part  of  the  work,  is  there 
the  faintest  lulusion  to  the  valorous 
knight,  who,  it  seems,  was  thefavour^ 
ite  of  his  cousin  Robert  the  Second,\^~ 
a  commander  in  the  '*  Cfens  d^armes 
Eccossois," — and  (can  it  be  credited) 
the  hero  of  "  Bauge"X  and  Agincourt. 

There  may  be  mention  of  a  Mure, 
though  very  little  to  the  above  effect, 
but  there  is  none  whatever  or  the 
visionary  "  Banneret,"  or  of  any  of 
ihe  name  of  Stewart,  excepting  Sir 
William  Stewart  of  Jedworth,  Lord 
Galloufays  ancestor,  from  whom,  un-. 


'Hist.  Stat  p.  470.    f  Ih.  ib.    $  lb.  ib. 
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less  you  have  entirely  cbanged  your 
ground,  you  cannot  most  certainly 
pretend  to  derive  yonr  descent. 

What,  again,  are  we  to  think  of 
this  other  assertion,  thai  Qeorgt 
Crawfurd,  meditating  a  history  of  At 
house  of  Stewart,  '*  on  a  much  more 
extended  scale,  had  collected  notices  of 
many  families  of  the  name,  and  of  thai 
of  A/lanton  among  others,  in  which 
Me  latter  appear  A  as  witnesses  to 
Charters  and  Siasines,  from  the  firgt 
one  here  quoted  in  1393,  down -40  the 
time  t^"  Sir  Walter  in  1643."* 

Why  cannot  you,  then,  exhibit  some 
authentic  extracts,  if  not  the  originals, 
of  one  at  least  or  more  of  the  earliest 
of  these  singular  documents,  whidi> 
by  some  strange  fiitality,  have  been  so 
long  secreted,  and  not  a  surmise  of 
them  imparted  to  any  but  the  antbor 
of  the  statement  ?  But  merely  to  quote, 
as  authority,  the  looee  jottingps  <^ 
Crawfurd  the  Peerage  Writer,  (eves 
allowing  them  to  be  as  represented,) 
whose  errors,  at  other  times,  yom  are 
so  anxious  to  erpoff,f — what  does  this 
aigue  but  the  extreme  weakness  of  vour 
case,  which  has  seldom  been  paraUell« 
ed  by  many  such  in  the  world  ?  And 
this  is  all  you  can  adduce  in  behalf 
of  your  briUiant  ancestry !  Far  there 
is  nothing  else  under  tnis  head  de» 
serving  of  a  moment's  attention. 

I  need  not  here  again  insist  upon 
the  complete  tadtumitv  ci  oar  re- 
cords and  national  annals  of  all  des- 
criptions, a  fiict  which,  of  itself^  so 
irresistibly  disproves  the  existence  of 
the  heroes  whose  achievements  you  ex« 
patiate  upon  with  so  much  complacency. 

Having  thus  a  second  time  cleared 
away  the  superfluous  rubbish,  I  come 
to  your  undoubted  ancestor,  whom, 
after  disclaiming,  you  are  happy  to  re- 
ceive from  my  hands,  and  acunit  into 
the  bosom  of  your  taiuily.— ''  L«ta  do- 
mus  nato  post  ssecula  longa  recepto !" 
This  is  Alan  the  rentaller, — the  au- 
thor of  the  noted  testament  in  1 646,— 
the  husband  of  Elizabeth  Tait,  dauah* 
ter  of  Sir  James  the  imaginary  knignty 

•  Hist  Stat.  p.  471. 
f  In  Older  to  ftbify  the  theory  of  Oat 
same  Crawfkrd,  of  your  being  sprung  from 
Casttemilk,  you  say  in  the  fiitt  note  to  paga 
649,  ''  See  the  foregoing  histoiy  (of  Ben* 
ftewshire)  p.  187,  where  Mr  Craiwfitrd 
spetJcs  very  vaguely  \f  not  erroneously  on 
the  subject.** 
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who  is  at  last  dieearded.*  You  style 
thtt  Alan  the  son  of  a  James  Stuart  of 
Daldue^  (which  last  stilJ  lahours  under 
the  miserable  infatuation  of  supposing 
himself  the  spouse  of  a  danipiter  of 
the  Somervilles),  and  the  brother  of 
a  certain  Adam  Stuart  of  Daldue^  / 
have  indeed  met  with  one  "  Adam 
Stuart  IN  Daldue"  about  that  period; 
but  that  Alan  was  the  son  or  brother 
of  any  one  termed  of' Daldue,  in  other 
words,  feudal  proprietor  of  that  small 
property,  I  absolutely  deny.   He  could 
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have  been  no  other,  as  indeed  will  be 
ere  long  manifest,  than  the  ofispring 
of  some  honest,  thoueh  moderate  in* 
dividual,  who  rentallea  of  the  Prelate 
of  Glasgow  the  pendicle  of  "'  Daldue 
Wester,'  and  was  the  first  of  your 
race  of  whom  much,  or  indeed  any 
thing,  is  known. 

His  testament  in  1548,  which  some- 
enemy  has  told  you  is  '^  very  similar  to 
that  of  Sia  Walter  Scott  op  Buc- 
CLEUCu,  published  by  Walter  Scott 
in  his  Border  History  r't  has  already 


*  She  WIS  the  daughter  of  an  inoonodenUe  Peuar,  *«  David  Tatt,*'  of  whoae  land 
■either  she  nor  her  descendantB  could  teeure  the  possessioiL  She  attempted  a  Utigatiim 
fiv  that  puipose,  withoat  auocen. 

f  I  eertainly  observed,  with  no  little  eurprise,  the  quotation  of  this  wiU,  by  the  Histo- 
rian of  the  House  of  Allanton.  It  is  a  dociuqent  with  which  I  had  long  been  acquainted, 
and  which,  indeed,  I  myself,  some  years  ago,  pointed  out  to  the  illustrious  Editor  of  the 
Bolder  Histonr.  Smce,  however,  ycai  insist  on  ustituting  a  comparison  between  Sir  Walter 
Soot  of  Branxnolm,  or  Bocdeuch,  and  Alan  Stewart,  let  it  be  so.  I  mvpect  one  result 
of  the  investigation  may  be,  regret  on  your  part  that  you  should  have  put  such  a  weapon 
into  my  hands.    Let  the  rival  diic6  move  **  pari  passu'*  down  the  column. 


Will  of  Sia  Waltke  Scott  of  Bug* 

CLK1TCH,  KVIORT,  1574. 

•<  In  the  first,  the  said  umquhile  Walter 
had  the  gudth  geir,  &c.  under  the  manage- 
ment of  nis  servants,  upon  his  Domains  of 
B^Landen,  Buodeudi,  Newart,  CatsUke, 
Bzanzhohne,  &C. 

Twentie  ana  Qoeyis, 

Twende  sax  Stottis, 

Twentie  sas  oxin. 

Three  bttllis, 

Threttie  sax  ky»  wyt  severale  calvis. 

Eight  hundretfae  ande  firarte  ane  hogpb, 

Threttdne  hundrethe  and  ninetie  siven 

schiep, 
TwaStirks, 

Item  in  utencilis  and  domidlis,  to  the 
aoume  of  ane  hundiedie  ]^dis. 

Itam  the  said  umquhile  Walter  had  in 
Ids  gimals  of  Haasindene,  Hawick,  Brans- 
holme,  Quhytlaw,  &c. 

jezT  bdlis  of  meale,  j''iii  boOis  of  bier, 
liii  bdUis  of  meale,  y  peUds  of  meale,  xzv 
boDis  xi  pddds  malt,  j^lxxiv  bdUis  aittis, 
bDcdv  bouis  of  heir,  Ixxxiv  boUis  of  aittis, 
xxxix  bollis  aittis,  xvi  baUis  of  peis. 


Will  of  Allan  Stuaet  in  Allajt- 
TOK,  154S. 

<<  In  the  first,  the  saide  umquhile  Alane  • 
had  the  gudis,  geir,  &c  upon  Auchtermuirt. 


aneQuey, 

taaStottis, 

five  oxin, 

ane  bull, 

Tua  ky,  wyt  finiie  modyrlesae  eahis» 

Twentie  twa  hog^ 

Threttie  siven  schiep, 

Tua  animalfs  of  tua  yeizs. 

Item   in   domidlis   and   utensilisy  tua 
pundis. 


In  aittis  aawin  upone  the  grundsa  jJl  bollis. 
In  barky  sawin*  iii  bolli& 


<•  FolhwUthedetHi  awkig  to  ^Deid:'* 


Impriims— dudr  was  awand  be  Williame 
Dou^as  of  Cavaise,  for  ye  rest  of  ane  thou- 
sande  merks,  four  hundrethe  and  threttie 
three  pundis  vi'  viiid. — Item  be  Crisdane 
Douglas,  LadyTrowne,  xi  bollis  victuals, 
half  bdr  half  malt,  as  for  ye  oomposidonie 
of  hir  teindis. 

Item  by  William  Pawsyd,  for  the  fermes 
and  teindis  of  ye  barony  of  Ekfuide,  four- 
tone  bollis  vittale,  half  mde  half  bier»  be- 


Imprimis— ^Alan  Loddiart  of  lie»  and 
Alisaundre  Lokert  in  Wickitshaw,  ix™ 
merkis,  of  quhilk  I  tak  one  my  saule  I  ^et 
never  na  payment  of  him  except  f  merk»* 


UUir  io  Sir  Henrg  Sieitari  rfAtt^nnUm,  Mhri.  C^uiy 

did  to  tbe  splendid  •»»  iad  o^MTiMiit 
of  liie  diivilroiiB  heio  of  the  boideiB 

It  raiilj  dRiKd%  I  for,  Iml  too  de«r  m 
iniig^t  into  the  Mfttusin  locttty  of  diit 


4iS 

^ptmdin  tUBMafjguine;*  and  betn, 
ia  my  humble  ^qiuni^n^  no  more  Uke- 
nc8B  to  that  document^  than  the  home- 

aaad  rustic  appeannoe  of  the  wdr* 
y  yeoman  of  Akath-mtiir  probably 


odes  other  rents  payed  bv  Tenants  of  that 
Banmy,  «a  well  as  by  those  at  Hawick, 
Lempedaw,  Cmkskflshirl,  ftc  Ac  Ac 

Soume  of  ye  dettis  awing  to  the  ddd, 

j™  j^'xzxiz**  ziii*  iiiid. 
ooume  of  the  Inventor  wy t  die  dettis» 

V<n  viii'lxzzii''  zii^  tiii'* 


Soome  of  ye  dettis  awing  to  ye  deid, 

Soume  of  ye  Inventor  wyt  die  detds,  be- 
sides the  stociing  on  Auchteraiiiiie  not  Tw- 
ined, boa  merkis  and  zk 


FoUowit  ihe  Dettu  awand  leiheiddt 


Item  to  ye  Laird  of  Phamyhiist,  fer  ye 
rest  of  his  tocher  ffode,  ane  thousande  pundts. 

Item  ye  Lam  of  Johncstoone,  for  ye 
rest  of  his  tocher  god,  ane  theosande  and 
fbwe  hundretha  msrUs. 

Item  to  Sir  Johne  Stevinsonne,  VicaK 
Pensiooar  of  ye  forest  kirke,  for  his 
skmne  of  eertsne  peeeeediBgt  haxmcil 
Item  to  Mr  Thomsa  Westaone,  as  his  par- 
ticolret  oompte-auchthundrethe  and  fourtie 
aeon  paad.—- Item  to  Wittiama  Mdtiesone, 
tsibeoure,  for  datfais  making,  zxzv^  iit><-* 
to  Thomas  Soot,  tailzeoure,  m  Edr.  zlj^'y— 
to  Janet  Studeman  in  Hawick,  for  iiirness- 
ing  of  ye  pUte,  ane  hundrethe  twentie  tua 
pimdis,— To  Hector  Smyth  in  hawick,  for 
sdione  to  ye  laidis  horse,  sex"  zyij*  vH,— 
To  Johne  Hart,  coke  in  Edr.  for  bis  fie, 
twelf  {lund  zii*, — to  James  LinMigow, 
nief,  ziii^  vii*  Tiii<'« — to  Adam  Adiesoune, 
Porter,  aneht  pondiSy*  «to  ye  Gardner,  wa^ 
Siii*iii<i. 

Item  to  TX  ounVAir  yaft  is  ye  malt 
maker,  and  his  Man,  twentie  pmidis,— to 
ye  tasker  (with  a  great  mmiber  payments  to 
other  senrants,  workmen,  and  dependants). 

Soqme  of  the  dettis  awin^  be  the  Dcid* 
jiii"*  ini^  Ixxxr^**  iiiid. 

Restis  of  fine  geir,  dettis  daducit, 

j    iij®  Izzxv'*  iiij*. 


In  the  first  plaea,  ta  the  Laird,  for  dbe 
rent  of  dM  Land,  twa  markis,  .Aha,  to 
And''  Caddcr,  xn  marida,-4a  Gavin  Stew- 
art, bnz  marida,  and  tii  marids  to  lantda 
him  in  Daildowie  Wester,  and  Mesplflt«--ta 
Steiil,  i4ir-to  Jfehn  Scot,  x»r-«>  <lanat 
John  Spier,  z  pecks  of  baiky,«-to  Alez'. 
Roger,  vi*,^.4B  niaoiei  Smyth,  Si*  dndod- 
a  fow  nsoka  Insigniicam  piQ^awnta  la 
r  such  individuals> 


Soume  of  die  dettis  awing  be  the  dsid, 

ZT«viiiiandf*»riiBvii*.. 
Kattv  ef  nie  geir,  dettis  daducitf 

NaUiing. 


FiMnUlhiLegaciemdlaHertmi 


•^  At  Hawick,  die  eUevint  day  of  Aprile 
(1574)  die  mihilk  day  Walter  Scot  of 
Branxhdhne,  Imicht,  maid,  oonsdtot,  and 
ordanit,  James,  Erie  of  Mourtoone,  Regent 
to  our  soveranSf  &c.  tutor,  govemore,  and 
gidar,  to  his  bames  and  wife;  and  faikeia^ 
him,  Archibald,  Erie  of  Ajunis ;  and  under 
thaine,  Johne  Johnestone  of  that  ilk,  and 
John  Cranstonne  of  that  ilk,  and  sis  maid, 
^-Maigaret  Doug^,  (of  the  Angus  Fa- 
mily, ttd  nearly  related  to  the  Regent,)  his 
spouse,  and  his  Bane,  Maigaret  Scot,  his 
ezecutaiis,  testamentaris,*'  dx.  Ac 


**  1,  Allan  Stuart,  apnobt  Efizabelh 
Tait,  my  wife,  and  James  boo|^  in  Tod- 
haUis,  my  executaris*— Item  I  kyf  to  my 
wife  my  stedings  that  I  haif  of  my  Loide 
Ycster,'&c.  wyt  aU  my  gudis,  movabUlaad 
immovsbiU,  to  be  useit  to  the  prodcit  and 
utilitie  of  herGelf,  and  Effame  Stewart,  my 
doditer.— Item  I  ordane  Gawyne  Stewart, 
my  sone,  to  geyf  Eufame,  n^  dochter,  xgj^ 
for  geire  yat  I  coupct  to  him  in  SdiabiachW 
and  ane  gray  hone,*'  &c.  Ac 
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IB19.H  l^f^^  to  Sir  Hemry 

iPM^gnwy  dHWrnrtiiit  of  BaanmU  and 
Kii«i-«  mil «  b«t  tM  just  •&  egtt« 
mteufdie  flood  U1M191  of  tliia  lift 
diflpeiMed  to  Em  hj  pfonAeBm;  toit> 
tiimftns^  i  will  iioi  Tocur^  tfaoogk  I  GMi^ 
Mit  rq^vm  a  mile  at  the  attempta  to 
oooBlenKtitibftiMftilefectiyandeTeiitD 
BBake  it  mbeendent  in  esuUiiliinff  the 
greatncM  and  coudderatioii  of  Alni.* 
I  ahali  now  kave  foa  in  fiill  noewe- 
■ion  of  the  pncioiii  nMUument,  napff, 
M  yew  historian,  in  re-ooBfuying  it  to 
ita  indmUtdile  poneieor. 

We  are  now  arriTed  at  the  Tery 
modern  epodi  of  the  middle  of  the 
aizteenth oentary;and after  the atrenu- 
oos  and  widdy^estended  Tewerehes» 
both  public  and  private,  which,  ever 
once  the  date  of  my  unhappy  article, 
you  hare  inoemantly  enfbroea,  could  it 
hare  been  imagined  that,  again  mis* 
lead  by  romance,  you  should  have 
pieflsed  into  ^rour  service  a  suppoai* 
titiotts  progenitor,  toleijf  to  be  com- 
memorated in  the  singular  episode 
thatlbllows. 

After  AUsn,  yoa  daim  as  your  next 
ancestor,  an  '<  Adam  Stewart," 

M  Dot^  whose  tisse,  and  diat  of  die 
fbtmcr  (hii  fsthcf ),  the  dootriaci  of  the  B*. 
ftrmatimi  had  msds  oonndenble  piogNW 
ia  Seodand  under  Geem  Wishttt  (who  was 
put  to  deadi  by  ofder  or  Caidinal  Beaton), 
and  odier  popnlar  leaden.  Wiahaxt  was  a 
forUaOar  fiiend  qf  the  finO^t  and  mon 
thaaooee  OKaped  the  poisait  of  fab  ene- 
niei  ty  otmceOhig  hhtuOf  ai  AUf  — 
Mctm,  TheSQodeofoondactiBgdiit 
gmis,  bat  friendly  offies,  was  ou 
Then  was  an  i^paftt&eBt  in  the  old 
of  AIlaatvaH  foimed  out  of  die  duokaflM  of 
theiraH;  and  when  a  fxieod  or  ftiends  wcie 
to  oocupy  it,  diey  airived  during  the  night. 

*  He  (Ahm)  attended  Lord  Yeiter,  and 
die  governor  of  ihe  kingdorae  the  Eail  of 
Anan,  anno  1547,  in  die  amy  whidiwas 
levied  to  repel  die  mtaaen  by  the  EngjKdi, 
nndcr  the  Piotseter  the  Bad  of  HerdiMd. 
—Stat.  p.  472. 

Soon  after  CrawAird*f  Peeasge  was  polK 
lidied»  diere  came  out  a  **  Letter  to  Mr 
George  Ciawftud,  (the  tome  alreadu  ditcut' 
ted  J  eoooemma  his  book,  cntided  me  Peer- 
age of  9oodaad,'*in  whichisthiepaieage: 

**  Where  you  have  discovered  certain 
penom  eonenned  in  affiurs  of  moment 
widi  die  DonglawM,  Hamfltons,  dec 
tboogh  tome  maniag  pcnoae  may  think  it 
was  much  die  same  way  as  Hob  Roy  at 
Fertht  or  some  of  die  VolufUiert  of  the 
BuUer^Guard  of  ESntmrfh^  you  Ingeni- 
ously idaoe,  and  mention  mem  in  die  same 
ftrt)  wididioeeuncontroverted  great  persons, 
and  diereby  render  them  equally  sugoBt 
and  rsipectabIs.'*-»Sett  p  2. 


SkmH  i^Mkmim,  BarL 


44S 

A  taylor»  who  wastniwited  widi  dbese- 
cnt»  wss  immediately  sst  to  wmk,  with  has 
back  to  die  conoealed  door.  There  he 
mounted  guard  as  long  as  it  was  found 
needibl ;  and  thus  the  pilssnen  were  sub- 
dated  widiottt  the  knowledge  of  the  ser- 
vants of  Ine  finnny*  The  niHHnl  tMrlor's 
sppedte,  of  eeoise,  seemed  gimntic,  but  it 
is  not  fsoofded  that  any  uakidty  disooveiy 
was  ever  made.**-* 

««  He  had  a  son,"  eonthines  die 
tion, «' James,  who  beoone  his  i 


How,  I  vepeat,  are  these  ftcts  ever 
tobeinstmcSed?  You  heve  ihroe  me> 
agpin  to  «^hte&  yon  as  to  your  ft^ 
mily,  and  aoooidingly  I  shall  disdoso 
the  real  descendants,  and  their  con- 
dition in  iift,  of  the  winch  mispepre* 
sented  Alan.  I  may  only  here  re* 
ndndyou,  that  the  latter  made  his  will 
in  164S ;  ttid  besides  Euphame,  left  a 
son,  Gavin,  to  whom  he  bequeathed 
ci£^ty*three  marks,  «'  to  rentsle  him 
at  my  Loidis  Gksgnis'  hand  of  five 
mcrk  knd  of  Daildowe  Wester  (ana) 
xaj-  schilling  in  Mos^iUt" 

Babont  Coort  of  Glasgow, 
held  by  James  the  Ardibishop,  14th 
of  Jnly,  U43. 

Herefdlow  the  names  of  those  who 
were  entered  as  rtnUJkrs  upon  the 

books  of  the  Barony  .t 

«       •       «        •       « 

"Gawbnb  Stbwabt,  soke  to 
UwaoMiLE  Ala  KB  Stbwakt  is  ren« 
taiUit  in  three  lib.  ij.  schilling  viii. 
penny  land  in  Daldowye  vacande  be 
ye  deoeiaae  of  his  fbrssid  &ther,  Isst 
possessor  thsreof." 

FThen  Mow  other  obscure  indi« 
viduals,  who  take  this  opportunity  of 
renewing  their  leases,  among  die  rest 
^'Ninane  Haddok,  in  xy  schilling  vi. 
penny  land  in  Westir  Daldowye,  be 
ye  consent  of  Mergret  haddock  lus 
sister,  quha  wes  rentaillit  yerontill," 
&c.  &c.  &e.]] 

Again,  Court  of  the  Barony  of  Glas- 
gow, &c  S8  April,  1558. 

•        «        •        •        « 

"  Is  rentaiUit  James  Stewabt,  in 
vy.  lib.  viy.  d.  land  in    Duldowy, 

•  Hist  Stat  p.  473. 

t  **  Jacobus  Aichiepisoo^ua.  Sequun« 
tur  nomina  RenteUatorum  m  Baronia  de 
Gla^w,  decimo  ouarto  Julii,  1553.'*  The 
rest  m  our  nadve  language,  as  in  the  text 
The  parcel,  or  pertment  of  Daldowr,  as 
also  Mosq[dat  (wnich  the  family  dia  not 
oontinue  to  icntall),  were  let  of  to  several 
tenants.  RenJtatt'boQk  of  the  Bartmy  of 
Gkugow* 


LelUr  to  Sir  Heiuy  Steuart  tfAlhutm,  BaH. 


tJtOf 


YBcand  be  deoesB  of  6a wins  Stew-* 

ABT>   HI8  FATHER^   MARIOUNE    LOK- 

BETj  HIS  MOTHER,  bnikand  conforme 
to  ye  lioenoe  grantit  onre  to  him  be  ws 


PTheiiy  as  formerly^  the  names  of  the 
other  rentallers^  &c. — ^And  upon  3 
January,  IS^,  Walter  Scott,  by  con- 
sent  of  Ninain  Haddock,  is  rentalled 
xyj.  schilling  land  there  also.^H 

By  these  notices  your  &mily  ob- 
Tiously  were  increasing  in  their  means; 
for,  instead  of  a  five,  or  something 
more  than  a  six  merk  land,  they  now 
aspire  to  a  seven  pound  land. 
.  Farther,  that  this  last  James,  the 
f  inHnuUefriend  of  the  celebrated  John 
Knox/'f  (though 'Dr  M'Crie  is  unfor- 
tunately ignorant  of  the  drcumstanoe) 
as  his  supposititious  father  had  been  (^ 
the  great  Wiahart, — ^was  not  an  only 
son,  as  is  alleged  in  your  statement, 
but  had  a  brother  Alan  also,  a  rental- 
ler  entirely  suppressed,  is  proved  by 
a  retour  still  preserved  on  record, 
dated  26  of  October,  1608,  find- 
ing ''Alan  Stuart  tn  Garbat  Hill, 
Brother  German  of  the  deceased  James 
Stewart  in  AUanton,  nearest  agnate, 
and  consequently  lawAil  tutor,  to  Elisa- 
beth, his  infant  daughter.''^: 

An  era,  however,  is  at  length  to 
dawn  in  the  person  of  James,  no  long- 
er rentaUer,  but  now  feuar  of  Daldue 
Wester.  "  This  event  occurred  upon 
the  99d  of  December,  1598,  when  a 
Royal  Charter,  the  first  expede  by 
by  your  fiimily,  passed  the  Great  Seal, 
giving,  granting,  and  disposing  to  him 

*  It  IB  inaocnrately  stated  in  my  other 
aitide,  thai  "  the  ercntual  fate  of  Gawin 
and  Eupham'*  was  uncertain,  this  remark 
of  course  being  only  RppUcaUe  to  the  lat- 
ter. 

•f  *<  James  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
eelebiated  John  Knox,  whose  bold  charac- 
ter he  admired,  and  whose  doctrines  he 
zealously  promoted.  By  Knox  he  was  in- 
trodooea  to  the  Earl  of  Aijn^e  and  the  Earl 
of  Murray,  misnamed  "  The  Good  Re- 
gent.** He  enjoyed,  as  it  was  sold,  much 
Sf  his  oonfidenoe,  and,  in  fid,  became  one 
of  the  most  active  partizans  c^  that  daring 
nobleman.  At  the  battle  of  Langside,  ann. 
1568,  (where  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary 
was  diefeated,)  James  commanded  under  him 
a  tioop  of  horse,  and,  by  vigorously  re^ilt* 
ing  this  van-guard  of  the  enemy ,  gaining,  be- 
fore they  could  come  up,  the  Hfll  of  Lang, 
side,  he  greatly  contributed  to  the  succeu  of 
the  action. 

t  Register  Office. 
Inq.  de  Tutd,  No  134. 


and  Helen  SomerviUe  hit  spcmse,  ib 
life  rent,  and  to  his  eldest  son  JameS» 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body,  m 
PEu  the  five  mark  land  of  Eydowiey 
lying  in  the  Barony  of  Glasgow  ;*— in 
return  for  which  he  is  to  pay  an- 
nually to  the  Crown  the  sum  of  57 
shillings,  four  bolls,  two  firlots  as- 
tricted  multure  of  oats,  one  firlot  as- 
tricted  multure  of  wheat,  two  bdk 
and  two  firlota  as  horse-corn,  &c.  && 
and,  in  this  charter,  these  lands  are 
said  formerly  to  have  been  occoriES 
by  him.* 

LikewajTs  in  the  ''rentale  of  the 
temporalitieof  EjrklandsV  enumerat- 
ing the  various  feu-duties  payable  l^ 
the  new  feuars,  it  is  sUted,  that  tte 
lands  of  ''  Daldoue  Wester"  were  in 
that  very  year  "set  in  feu"  to  him  for 
57s.6d.  &c. 

Soon  afterwards,  their  intarest  in 
Daldue  passed  away  into  other  han^ 
Hence,  of  this  pretended  ''  Bakony 
of  Daldue,"-*thi8  actual  pertinent  or 

C9el  of  the  barony  of  Glasgow,  whidi 
been  "  more  thian  300  years"  in  the 
fimilv,"t— which  "  Su-  John  Stew- 
art of  Bonldli  bestowed  upon  Sir  Ro- 
bert, his  son,  before  the  year  1998,  f 
your  family  never  poss^sed,  in  any 
shape,  more  than  the  pendicle  Daldue 
Wester. 

SomerviUe  then,  unon  the  whole,  I 
should  imagine,  has  been  pretty  ciai'» 
rect  in  his  delineations  of  your  femily. 
Nor  is  he  singular  in  ma  opinions. 
You  would  have  obtained  mudi  the 
same  information  flrom  old  Duncan 
Stewart  (occasionally  quoted  bv  you 
when  it  suits  your  argument),  wno  not 
very  inaccurately  says,  that  "  Allan 
Stewart"  was  tlie  first  who  settled  in 
Auchtermure,  upon  lands  which  he 
"  iMFKOVED  THBEE."§  When  the 
former,  therefore,  talks  of  Sir  Walter 
Stuart  of  AUanton  (the  grandson  of 
the  last  James)  as  descendted  ftom  or« 
dinarv  feuars  (a  mUder  term,  surely> 
than  ne  might  have  employed),  it  ia 
with  as  great  justice  as  wnen,  upon 
another  occasion,  he  styles  him  "  the 
Goodman  of  AUanton  i'  fir  this  aciu^ 
aliy  was  his  appropriate  designation,  and 
not,  as  Canoidus  has  assumed,  equidly 
appUed  to  the  Somervilles,  as  the  Par- 

•  Reg.  Mag.  Sig.  Lib.  48.  No  824. 
+  HuL  SuL  p.  476. 
i  Candidus,     Blackwood^s    £danbui|^ 
Magazine,  Ko  IV.  p.  349. 
g  Duncan  Stewart's  Hist  p.  199. 
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Letter  to  Sir  Henry  Stettarl  ofAHanton,  Bart* 


liamentanr  ReoordB  of  the  age,  thebesl 
of  all  authorities,  indiflputably  evince. 
In  no  one  instance  is  Somerville  of 
Dtum,  there  otherwise  alluded  to  than 
as  "  Dnun,-*  or  **  Simmervell  of 
Drum;"t  but  who  figures  upon  the 
ooromittee  of  war  for  the  county 
of  Lanark,  Sith  of  July  1644,  but 
the  worthy  knight,  under  the  special 
epithet  of  the  "  Goodman  of  Allan- 
ton"?  and  almost  immediately  after, 
one  of  the  last  of  the  old  line  of  the 
barons  of  Cambusnethan,  "  Sir  James 
Somerville." :( 

I  have  now,  I  conceive,  established 
my  position.  The  genealogy  of  your 
&mily,  subsequent  to  1600,  is  abun- 
dantly dear ;  all  previous  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  You  have  not  a  vestige 
of  an  authority  to  connect  them  with 
the  house  of  fionkill.  Us  little  to  au- 
thenticate Sir  Robert,  the  hero  of 
Dnndalk,  or  the  numerous  worthies 
his  successors. 

Much  of  the  enlivening  anecdote 
that  embellished  the  lucubrations  of 
Candidus  is  very  judiciously  retrenched 
in  the  new  statement :  tne  scene  in 
change-house  of  Cambusnethan,  with 
its  '' exhilarating  daret;"§  the  &ble 
of  "  the  lion,"  &c — thou^  we  have 
in  their  place  the  story  of  '^  the  Tai- 
lor," and  an  interesting  anecdote  of 
Oliver  Cromwell.  ||  But  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  assertion  (though 
now  rather  hesitatingly  persisted  in), 
that  ''  Sir  Allan,  the  banneret,"  ac- 
quired, after  14S1,  directly  ftom  the 
house  of  Aberbrothock,  and  not  fipom 
the  Hays  of  Yester,  "  lands  to  a  con* 
tideraiJe  extent"  in  Athcotmure;  or 
that  he  had  made  the  acquisition  before 
that  noble  fiimily  had  come  thither; 
and  that  it  was  not  until  Lord  Hay  of 
Yester,  some  years  after,  that  is,  sub- 
sequent to  1487  (for  they  were  on- 
ly then  ennobled),  became  the  first 
military  vassal  under  that  religious 
institution,"  that  your  ancestors  be* 

*  Rescinded  Acts,      f  lb.  2d  Feb.  1646. 

X  Il>.  Prom  Sir  James,  the  yoonger 
brother  of  Sir  Walter  Stuart  of  AUanttm, 
descended  the  knigbUy  family  of  Coltnen 
and  their  cadets;  men  who,  as  Andrew 
Stewart  has  justly  observed,  **  would  haye 
reflected  honour  upon  any  line  of  anoestiy.*' 
They  have  opened  up  and  enlaiged  various 
spheres  of  useful  knowledge,  and  proved,  in 
roaxij  great  and  pubfic  situations,  eminently 
serviceable  to  their  king  and  their  country. 

§  Candidus,  Mag.  No  V.  p.  SSa  lb. 
p.349i    lb.  p.  51. 

I)  Hist.  Renf.  Stat  p.  475. 
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gan  to  hold  of  him,  and  were  then, 
forsooth,  piMpitated  to  the  level  of 
histenantrv.*  In  reftitation  of  which, 
I  shall  only  quote  one  single  autho- 
rity. 

•<  Inquest  hdd  at  Lanark,  hipnseiifieof 
David  Hamilton,  sheriff  of  Laaarkshireb 
last  day  of  September  1432,  composed  of 
many  persons  of  note,  among  whom  are 
Alexander  Lockhart  of  Lee,  William  Car- 
michadof  thatilk;  who  declare  upon  their 
oath,  that  the  late  William  Hay  (of  Yester)» 
iStut  father  of  the  then  existing  Sir  Thomas 
(of  Yester),  died  duly  iafeft  in  the  kaids  of 
Btfacatmoor,  in  that  county;  and  that  the 
latter  is  his  nearest  and  lawful  heir  in  the 
said  lands,  wAkA  hUfanniy  hdd  Idaneh  qf 
the  house  of  Aberbrothock.^*  f 

The  Hays  then  were  their  direct 
military  vassals  long  before  1432;  and 
vour  ancestors  can  onl;^  be  proved  to 
have  settled  there  sometime  earlierthan 
1547,  at  which  time,  as  I  have  already 
shewn,  Akn  Stewart  bequeaths  the* 
liferent  of  all  the  ''  steddmgs"  which 
he  had  of  Lord  Yester  in  Auchter- 
mure  (afterwards  included  under  the. 
more  comprehensive  name  of  Allan- 
ton),  to  Elizabeth  Tait,  his  spouse. 

As  to  the  fiict  of  your  supposed^ 
original  grant  from  Aberbrothocjc  hav- 
ing been  '*  destroyed  by  fire,"  J— the 
grant  by  Robert  the  Second,  at  Loch- 
maben  Castle^  of  the  lion  passant  to 
Allan  the  banneret,  as  an  honorary 
augmentation,  § — "  the  Irish  expedi- 
tion," — and  the  feeble  attempt  to  prove 
the  existence  of  the  "  Battle  of 
MoBNiNosiDE,"  now,  however,  dwin«- 
died  into  a  mere  foraging  sldrmish, 
&C.  &c., — I  must  inde^,  for  the  pre- 
sent, wave  their  discussion,  because, 
to  use  the  words  of  your  old  antago- 
nist,  *'  I  AM   REALLV  TIRED  OP   PUK- 

SOI  NO  (your  subject)  through  such 
A  variety   of  erroneous  state- 

«  lb.  p.  471,  note. 

-f  *'  Inquisitio  facta  apud  Lanark,  coram 
Davidi  de  Hamiltone  vioecomitem,  qusdem 
ultimo  die  mensis  Septembris,  anno  Domini 
millesimo  cccc  trioesimo  secundo,  per  nos 
fideles  homines  subscriptos,  &c.-~jfMi/MfWi 
dxcunt,  quod  quondam  Willielmus  de  Hay^ , 
pater  Thome  de  Hay  milids— obiit  ultimo 
vestitus  et  saidtus  ut  de  feodo  ad  pacem  et 
fidem  domini  nostri  regis,  de  terris  de  Ethcar- 
moor— infra  Tioecomitatum  de  Lanark  ;  et 
dicunt  quod  dictus  Thomas  est  legitimus  et 
projnnquior  hteres  ejxisdem  quondam  patris 
sui  dicunt  quod  tenentur  de  abbate  de 
Abberbrothok— nomine  albe  firme.'*  Aher^ 
brvthockChartuLmaJ.Jbld^  Ad.  Lib. 

t  Hist.  Renf.  Stat  p.  470,  note. 

§  lb.  p.  47a  Candidus,  Mag.  No  IV. 
P.S5L 


MSVTS     AKS     VNPOUKOEB     COMJBC- 

TVBBt."*  To  erenr  penon  wIm  haa 
tlie  fmallesfc  knoidedge  of  YdMUxry,  aa- 
tiqaitr^  or  Uiw,  I  feel  abundantlj  satu- 
fied,  the  point  is  self-evident  I  have 
pravedy  duA  all  your  daims  of  con- 
■exion  with  the  house  of  Bonkillj,  and 
aH  the  adiierements  of  the  earKer 
ancestors,  of  whom  you  are  pleased  to 
suppose  yourself  the  descendant,  are 
''  haselesa  as  the  &hric  of  a  vision :" 
Aat  of  Uiem,  and  all  their  doings,  every 
i«cord  and  every  tradition  is  silent, 
excepting  onl j  one  modem  reoovd  of 
modem  traditKHis,  onegairaloMS  com- 
pilation—4^  MS.  History  of  the  A- 
mt'/y.  The  whole  superstracture  which 
has  heen  erected,  resembles  that  goree- 
palace  m  Uie 


Otts  but  unsubstantial 
Oriental  tale,  which  was'raised  by  the 
power  of  the  African  necromancer,  and 
whi(^,  on  the  first  application  of  the 
more  efltoual  magic  of  the  LamPj^ 
Vanished  into  thin  air,  and  left  the  site 
of  its  ffimsv  splendours  in  all  the  ori- 
ffinal  nakedness  of  the  uninhabited 
desert.  Should  I  feel  disposed  to  take 
any  &rther  notice  of  this  unpromis- 
ing subject,  the  recent  matriculation 
and  notices  of  your  family  in  the  Lyon 
Register  might  supply  me  with  abun- 
dant materials;  and  a  few  remarks 
upon  the  present  practice  of  that  court 
miffht  fiimish  no  inapt  termination  to 
Budi  a  disquisition  as  the  present.  I 
am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  R« 
Edin.  Ill,  George  Street,  Jufy  6, 1818. 


Ths  SngUsh  in  F^rit.  ZlM^ 

qu'aprte  tot  pen  dd  tern,  oo  faan 
par  vous  croire  et  par  r^ter  iq^ 
vous,  ^u'en  efl^t  vous  etes  un  homrae 
d'infimment  d'espHt  L'honiQie  eat 
au»  fait;  en  d^it  de  son  oigaeil,  sq 
d^it  de  sea  pretentions  k  una  hawte 
Sagesse,  il  eat  preeque  conatavacDt 
nmvemtf  k  aen  ina^  par  lea  idte 
lea  Dins  entcavi^pantea  et  lea  plus  ab« 
svvoca.  Dea  noa  premidrea  amM$ea 
Ufma  nam  aasidss  et  aoua  presse  de 
Urns  oot^  et  pkia  nova  avanfAna  dana 
la  ne^plus  Tempire  de  rciremr  a'etand 
et  s'aggrandit  De  Ik  dans  lea  una, 
«ne  espto  de  dteura«ment,  dana 
lea  autrea,  «m  paresae  d^apri^  q«i  lea 
diapoae  k  adopter  cownemaiea,  tentea 
lea  ^nkMBndieuka  etabsuxdes  qu'ila 
troiivent  ^tahUea  dana  le  noade.  II 
est  pea,  tr^  pen  de  ees  &aiea  eoa«i 
rag^uaea  et  indepe&dantea^  qui  oaeni 
aeoonerj  lea  chaiBea  de  I'apinieD  pour 
ae  crte  une  opUvkm  qvi  leur  appar« 
tienne  en  propre.  Auasi  voyes  de 
tons  oot^  eoBihiaii  le  v^t^  a  de  peine 
k  se  fiore  jour :  fes  notiona  lea  plua 
simplea  trouvent  encore  aujourdliui  on 
ffrand  nombre  d'incr^uks;  lea  verity 
les  plua  frai^antes  ne  sont  dea  vMt^ 

?ue  pour  le  petit  nombre^  £n  d^t  de 
'^n^on,  d'Adam  Smith  et  de  Say,  k 
masse  non  eckir^  dea  Fran^»ia  ooit 
encore  que  le  malheur  dea  A,nfAmia 
iait  sa  nroap^t^,  et  k  raawe  aon 
edair^  oes  Anglais  croit  que  k  pro- 
sfmt6  de  k  France  est  k  ruiae  de 
1  Angleterre.  Les  gouvernemema  out 
bien  un  certain  interet  k  entreteair  eea 


fkusses  id6es ;  lea  nations  sendeat  trap 
fortes  si  elles  s'eatendaient,  et  lea 
gouvernements  n'aiment  pas  que  ka 
peuples  soient  trop  forts  et  tn^  eckires. 
On  oonfoit  ais^ment  toutea  oea  petitea 
manoeuvres  des  gouvemants  pour  ae- 
on a  Tint  to  this  dty,  who  Eas  kindly  uiT-  P^  ^  ^plea  lea  una  dea  autrea, 
dertaken,  on  his  return  to  France,  to  fur-  mAU  oe  quonapeine  k  conoevoir,  e'eat 
aiflh  in  with  occMioiial  ailicleB  rdalsfe  to  "  * 
Continental  mannas*  life,  and  literature.) 


THS  ENGLISH  IN  PARIS. 

[We  are  mdebted  for  die  foUowing  lively 
eommvinicatian  to  a  French  gentleman  now 


VoirtEZ  vous,  disait  Rivaroi,  vous 
^tablir  dana  le  monde,  k  reputation 
dNin  homme  d'esprit,  commencez  par 
dire  partout  vous  meme,  que  vous  etes 
un  homme  d'esprit  D^ibord  k  monde 
se  moquera  de  vous,  mais  soyez  sur 

*  And.  Stew.  Supa^  to  Geo.  Hiat  of 
Stew.  P.106L  TheedifearoftheHiBtofyof 
Renfrewshire  describes  the  article  of  AlW 
ton  as  one  *<  much  more  perfect  and  cunous 
than  is  usually  to  be  found  amidst  the  inhe-> 
rent  sameaett  of  gencalogjcii  disquisilioB." 


ravenslement  dea  porticuliers,  qui,  soit 
par  calcul,  soit  par  ignorance,  oontri- 
nuent  a  nourrir  oette  haine  mtttaelki 
Si  k  General  Fillet  publie  oontre 
I'Angleterre  un  ouvrage  ausd  insipide 
4^ue  fiiux,  bientdt  un  nobk  Angkk 
s^vede  k  tribune  natioaak,  pour 
renvoyer  contre  ks  Frao^aie  ka  menea 
absurdity  et  lea  memea  faaaaet^ 
J'aime  k  croire  ^our  Fhonaeor  dea 
individna  que  Je  viena  de  taeatiflOBer 
que  leurs  ecrits  et  leurs  diaooura 
etaient  ua  eflbt  de  leur  conviction  in- 
t^eure.  Que  k  General  PiUet  n'aic 
{Me  connu  FAngkterre,  oek  ae  con^oit 
ms^nent,  sa  position  et  pent  etre  ana 
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caract^  etaient  nn  titre  d'exdusion. 
Mais  les  auteurs  des  nombreux  pamph- 
lets, des  nombreuses  satyres  contre  les 
Fnin9ais  ont  ils  les  memes  excuses  k 
faire  valoir :  ont  ils  et^  en  pontion  de 
▼pir  la  soci^t^  Fn^9aise, — ont  ils  fait 
tout  oe  qu'il^  ont  pu  pour  y  parvenir, — 
£dnt  ils  rest^  assez  long  temps  en 
Franee — y  aont  ils  all^  munis  des 
connaissances  pr^paratolr^s  neoeasai^es 
-^«avaient  Us  meme  la  langue  de  pays 
qu'ils  voulaient  juger  ?  Voila  les  ques- 
tions que  je  me  fais  ouand  je  lis  les 
ouvrages  publics  sur  la  France.  J'^i 
wvl  k  Paris  quelques  uns  de  ces  juges 
qui  font  profession  de  mepriser  la 
France,  et  j'ai  souri  de  pitie  en  ecout- 
ant  leurs  impertinentes  conclusions. 
Un  Anglais  arrive  a  Paris.  Des  les 
premiers  jours  il  s'apper^oit  que  la 
connaissance  qu'il  a  de  la  langue  n'esi 
pas  suffisante  pour  lui^  permettre  de 
voir  la  sod^t^.  Pour  $^ter  quelque 
peine  il  se  loge  pr^sement  ou  on 
ponrra  le  comprendre  d'est  k  dire  ou 
an  a  acquis  par  la  profession  d'un  groom 
et  d'un  jockey  Anglais  le  droit  de  lui 
faire  payer  douze  fraics  ce  qui  n'en  vaut 
me  six.  L^  il  rencontre  ime  douzaine 
,a  autres  individus  de  sa  nation.  Les 
fripons,  qui  dans  toutes  les  grandes 
Tides  fluent  partout  ou  ils  peuyent 
exer9er  leur  Industrie,  e^appercevant  de 
Tarriv^  de  quelques  efrange];s  cop[i- 
mencent  k  les  drcouyenir.  Chacun 
prend  ^  rdles :  celui  ci  est  un  noble 
emigre,  pauvre,  mais  .Doble  comme 
son  epl^,  oelle  d  est  la  veuve  d'un 
otecier  general;  une  autre  est  une 
jeune  comtesse  royaliste  par  prindpe, 
et  qui  se  tnmve  tres  honoree  de  reeeyoir 
<^ez  elle  les  braves  alli^,  les  puisf 
sants  protecteurs  de  la  legitimite. 
Les  messieurs  ont  de  Fesprit  et  de  la 
toumure,  les  dames  du  gout  et  de  la 
beauts.  On  ae'lie,  pn  se  visite.  Les 
dames  sont  jolies  et  1' Anglais  con- 
vaincu  de  leur  belle  education  et  de 
leur  iUustre  naissance  volt  ^k  un  excel- 
lent criterium  pour  juger  du  pavs  ou 
il  se  trouveJ  On  .Con9oit  quapres 
avoir  6v&  vol^  au  jeu  par  les  nommes 
abandonn^  par  les  belles  dames,  11  ne 
doit  pas  rapporter  chez  lui  une  id^ 
tres  favorable  de  ce  qu'il  appelle  notre 
9od^t^  i  fit  cest  malheureuaement 
presque  toiuours  ce  genre  de  sod^t^ 
que  voient  les  etrangers  et  ils  se  lais- 
sent  tromper  comme  le  seroient  les 
Fran^ais  eux-memes.  Un  de  mis  amis, 
an  Anglais  vient  un  jour  me  voir,  et 
mi  prie  instamment  da  I'accompagner 
Vol.  IIL 
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k  une  ball  oui  se  donnait  le  lendemain 
soir  Rue  du    Faubourg    St   Honor^ 

chez  Mad  •  ne  la  Baronne  De .  Elle 

I'avait  prie  d'amaner  qudques  per-  • 
sonnes  de  sa  cpnnaissance,  certaine 
disait  elle,  que  ses  amis  ne  pouvaient 
qu'honorer  la  plus  brillante  sod^t^  du 
monde,  et  ajoutont  k  cela  une  foule 
d'autres  choses  charmantes  qui  avaient 
toum^  la  tete  de  mou  jeune  ami 
d'autant  plus  ais^ent  que  la  Com- 
tesse De .  sa  niece  semblait  con- 
firmer  d'un  coup  d'oeH  tout  ce  que 
disait  la  tante.  Je  I'y  accompagna 
curieux  de  voir  ujri  peu  cette  sodet^ 
qne  je  croyais  diviner.  J'arrive. 
Nous  trouvons  une  antichambre  gar- 
ni de  valets  diamar^  d'or :  on  nous 
faJijL  Taccueil  le  plus  agr^able.  La 
compagnie  dtoit  brillante ;  trois  sa- 
lons au  bout  Tun  Ae  I'autre  et  tres 
magnifiquement  meubl^s.  II  y  avait 
qudques  Fisn9ai8es,  fort  peu  de  jeunes 
gens  Fran^ais  et  un  grand  nombre 
d' Anglais  et  d'Anglaises.  J'observais 
tout  en  silen<^.  La  r^upion  des  An- 
glais me  parut  parfaitement  choisie^ 
mon  ami  Anglais  en  coni\alssait  beau- 
coup,  et  je  vis  qu'en  effet  ils  etaient  de  la 
meuleure  compagnie.  Les  jeunes 
Fran^ais  ne  me  parurent  pas  m  bia>9  et 
les  dames  me  deplurent  tout  k  foit,  je 
cherchais  en  vain,  k  deviner  oequ'elles 
etaient :  je  voyois  bien  qu'elles  avaient 
une  masque,  mais  je  ne  ponvais  lever 
ce  masque,  tl  y  avait  cependan.t  deux 
demoiselles  que  j'avais  une  leger^  id^e 
d'avoir  vues  quelque  part  sans  pouvoir 
m'expliquer  ou  je  Jes^avait  v\ie^  £Ues. 
etaient  fort  griide^ses  assez  bonnes 
mudennes,  ^antaient  passablement 
queloues  seguidillas,  et  on  aunait  pu  lea 
jHrendve  pour  des  personnes,  assez 
comme  il  fiiut,  sans  un  regard  &4emi 
audadeux,  k  deroi  embarass^  qui  me 
frappa.  Le  lendemain  je  voulus  savoir 
dans  quel  genre  de  sod^  je  m^tais 
trouve,  j'allai  k  la  d^oouverte  et  j'ap« 
prb  que  la  Baronne  De  — ^ —  portait 
en  effet  oe  titre  dans  le  9ionde,  mais 
qu'elle  etait  repouss^  de  toutes  les 
bonnes  sod^t^  qui  la  reffardaient 
comme  une  intrigante  et  uae  iepojne  da 
mauvaises  msurs.  Que  cependantell^ 
avait  conserve  un  reste  d'eclat  de  mai- 
aon,  grace  a  une  noi^velle  niece,  qui 
depuis  peu  etait  vepue  hablter  chez 
elle  et  dont  personne  ne  savait  claire^ 
ment  lliistorique,  et  grace  surtout  k 
une  academic  de  je(u  frequentee  par 
tous  les  joueurs  les  plus  effr6n6s  de 
Paris.  Quant  k  mes  deux  petites  dein« 
3L 
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oiselles  le  hasard  me  montra  deux  Jouxs 
apres  ce  ^u'elles  etaient.  C'etait  deux 
jolies  petites  personnes  qui  leoevaient 
I'argent  deiriere  le  comptoir  d'un  des 
grands  ca£4a  de  Paris.  Voila  en  g^n^ 
ral  les  gens  d'apres  les  quels  les  etran- 
gers  jugent  Paris.  Leurs  ouvrages 
representent  assez  bien  les  society 
oiuls  ont  yue8>  nuus  sont-ce  I^  des  sod- 
etes?  Lesseulshommesquipourraient 
etre  a  meme  de  jugcr  les  Fran9ai6  sont 
les  savante^  les  chyinistes,  les  mathe- 
matidens^  les  astronomes,  les  minera^ 
logistes.  Ceux-d  Toient  ea  efiet  les 
meilleures  sod^t^  mais  les  savants  au 
lieu  d'ecrire  sur  les  homines  des  broch- 
ures qui  passent  ecrivent  sur  les  dieses 
'  des  ouvrages  qui  restent 

J.  A.  B. 
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[We  have  the  pleatore  of  announcing  to 
our  readers,  a  aeries  of  Essays,  Translations, 
Sue,  illustrative  of  the  history,  antiquities, 
and  literature  ai  Wales,  hy  the  same  dis- 
tinguished adiolar  whose  venion  i:^  the  Tale 
of  Ivan  appeared  in  a  late  Number  o(  tldt 
Bfaoaxine.  The  materials  whidi  he  has  al- 
icac^  placed  in  our  hands,  enable  us  to  pio- 
mise  our  leadov  a  supply  of  far  more  copi- 
ous and  curious  information,  respecting  these 
very  obscure  and  interesting  subjects  of  re- 
search, than  has  ever  been  laid  before  the 
EngKsh  public.] 

SOXK  OP  THE  TBIADS  OF  THK  I8LAN1> 
OF  B&ITAIN^ 

Takm^^dm  Hhe  MS.  tfiht  late  Reo.  Mr 
Mkhardi  qf  Lkmegwad,  in  (he  Foie  qf 
Tovy«  Sy  Edward  WURmnt^  hard  and 
anHquarp^  amd  pHnied  in  the  Webh  Ar» 
chaikgy.  The  cop^^  at  the  time  of  Ue 
transcrifi^  was  mi  thepoeeestUm  rfthe  Bok 
T.  WaOert  qf  Lhndocha^  Ghmorgan* 
tMre^  to  whom  U  had  leen  lent, 

Thote  that  seem  to  ikram  light  upon  the  early 
hiitory  qf  the  BrUon*^  are  the  oniy  ones 
here  selected. 

I*'  The  Triads  may  be  considered  a- 
mongst  the  most  valuable  and  curious 
toroductions  preserved  in  the  Welsh 
language,  and  they  oontEun  a  great 
number  of  memoruls  of  the  remark- 
able events  that  took  place  amone  the 
andent  Britons.  Unfortunately,  now- 
eiver,  they  are  entirely  deficient  with 
Fespect  to  dates ;  and,  considered  sing- 
!y,  they  are  not  well  adapted  to  pre- 
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serve  the  connexion  of  history,  yet  a 
collection  of  Triads,  combined  to^ 
ther  as  these  are,  condense  more  m-> 
fbrmation  into  a  small  compass,  than 
is  to  be  accomplished  by  any  other  me- 
t)iod ;  and  consequently,  such  a  mode 
of  composition  is  soperibr  to  all  others, 
for  the  fbrmation  of  a  sy^em  of  fradi" 
tion.  A  system  which  was  matured 
to  the  highest  state  of  perfection  under 
the  Bardic  Institution,  and  which  was 
applied  to  the  purpose  of  preserving 
every  kind  of  knowledge  and  sdence. 

Tpese  historical  Triads  are  not  to  be 
considered  as  the  productions  of  any 
one  individual,  or  of  any  one  period 
of  time ;  but  an  accumulation  formed 
successively  by  national  concurrence, 
as  the  various  events  i^peared  and  be^ 
came  recqg^iised  in  public  observation ; 
therefore  some  of  them  are  extremely 
andent;  others  record  many  things 
which  happened  within  the  scope  of 
the  ordinary  tract  of  history;  and 
some  even  to  as  late  a  period  as  the 
12th  century. 

Copies  of  these,  generally  varying 
in  the  extent  of  the  collections,  abound 
in  a  great  number  of  our  old  manu- 
scripts." •] 

1.  Three  names  were  imposed  fhim 
the  beginning  on  this  island  of  Bri* 
tain:  Before  it  was  inhabited  it  was 
called  Clas  Merddyn,  tie.  the  sacred 
endosure  of  M^ynn ;  and  after  it 
was  occupied,«it  was  styled  the  Honey 
Island,  Cy  Fel-yny$X;)  and  after  it 
had  been  reduced  under  government 
by  Prydain,  the  son  of  Aedd  the 
Great,  it  had  the  name  of  Prydain  $. 
And  none  have  a  just  right  to  it  but 
the  nation  of  the  Cumry,  because  they 
first  took  possession  of  it ;  and  before 
that  no  human  being  lived  in  it,  but 
it  was  full  of  bears,  wolves,  bevers, 
and  buffaloes.  (Ychen  bannog,  the 
lofty  oxen.) 

2.  Three  original  regions  of  the  is- 
land of  Britain,  Cumry,  Lloegr,  and 
the  Alban ;  and  the  privilege  <»  sove- 
rdgnty  of  right  belonged  to  each  of 


*^PrefiMx  to  the  second  Tohuue  of  tike  Ar- 
chaiobgy  of  Wales. 

See  also  Mr  Sharon  Turner^  Vrndkarion 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  WeUi  Bards,  ftct 

-f  Merddyn,  lileally  man  of  the  sea. 

i  Taliesyn  caUs  it  Ynys  Fd  Bdi;  ^ 
Honey  Island  of  Bdi,  a  name  of  the  sun* 
syn.  with  Apollo. 

§  Prydain,  another  qathet  of  the  siin«  as 
some  say. 
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them.  And  they  are  goveraed  under 
a  mdnaorchy^  and  the  Uw  of  the  conn* 
try,  because  of  the  regulation  of  Pry- 
dain,  the  son  of  Aedd  the  Great.  And 
the  nation  of  the  Curory  have  the 
riglit  to  appoint  the  monarch,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  the  oountrv  and  the 
nation,  from  original  privilege  and 
right:  And  under  the  protection  of 
tms  regulation,  regal  ^yemment  is  of 
light  due  to  every  region  in  the  island 
of  Britain,  but  under  the  nrotection  ^ 
the  law  cdT  the  country  or  every  r^al 
government.  For  that  reason  it  is 
said  in  the  proverb,  *  The  country  is 
stronger  dian  die  Lord.' 

3.  llie  three  pillars  of  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  island  of  Britain,  the  law 
of  the  country,  regal  government,  and 
the  oflSce  of  tne  judge,  because  of  the 
regulation  of  Prydain,  the  son  of  Aedd 
the  Great. 

^.  The  three  pillars  of  the  nation  of 
the  island  of  Britain ;  the  first,  (Hu,) 
pronounced  Hee,  the  Powerful,  who 
conducted  the  nation  of  the  Cumry 
first  into  the  island  of  Britain,  and 
fWxn  the  summer  country,  Girlad  yr 
Haf,  called  Deffrobanl,  they  came, 
where  Constantinople  is ;  and  through 
the  German  ocean,  (Mor  Tawoh,  the 
sea  of  Fogor  Exhalation,)  they  came 
to  the  island  of  Britain  and  Llydaw, 
(Little  Britain  in  France,)  where  they 
abode.  The  second,  Pryoain,  the  son 
•f  Aedd  the  Great,  who  brought  civil 
and  regal  government  first  into  Bri- 
tain ;  and  before  that,  there  was  no 
right  but  what  was  done  out  of  kind- 
ness, and  no  law  but  the  law  of  the 
strongest.  The  third,  Dyfhwal  Moel- 
mud,  and  he  first  imposed  /regulation 
on  laws,  and  constitutions,  and  cus- 
toms, and  the  privil^es  of  country  and 
nation,  and  for  these  things  they  were 
called  the  three  pillars  of  the  nation 
of  the  Cumry. 

5.  Three  gentle  races  of  the  island 
of  Britain ;  the  first  were  the  nation 
of  the  Cnnvy,  who  came  with  Hu  the 
Mu;hty  to  the  island  of  Britain ;  that 
is,  he  widied  not  to  possess  a  country 
and  territories  through  fighting  and 
contention,  but  through  justice  and 
peace.  Ilie  second  race  were  the 
Lh^rwys,  (pobably  the  men  from 
the  Banks  of  the  Liger,  or  Loire) 
from  the  land  of  Gascony,  and  they 
were  derived  from  the  original  race  (^ 
the  Cumry.  The  third  were  the 
Brydion,  or  Britons,  and  from  the 
land  of  Bretagne  or  Armorica  they 


came,  and  theur  desoent  was  from  tha 
original  race  of  the  Curory.  And  the 
three  peaceable  races  are  they  styled^ 
because  they  came  with  the  me  con- 
sent of  each  other,  in  peace  and  traja- 
ouillity.  And  these  three  races  were 
derived  from  the  original  nation  of  the 
Cumry,  and  the  three  were  of  the  same 
tongue  and  language. 

6.  Three  races  for  protection  came 
into  the  island  of  Bntun  (Cuidowd 
Nowdd),  and  with  the  peace  and  con- 
sent of  die  nation  of  me  Cumry  diey 
came,  without  weapon  or  blow;  the 
first  was  the  race  of  the  CeUfddon,  the 
Caledonians  in  the  north.  The  se- 
cond was  the  race  of  the  Gwyddyl 
Ohe  Irish  or  Gael),  and  in  the  Albaa 
they  are.  (The  Alban  I  take  to  be  pro- 
perly the  Highlands  of  Scotland.)  The 
third  were  Uie  men  of  Gaiedifi,  who 
came  in  &hips  without  sails  to  the  Isle 
of  Wigjit  (Llongau  maelion),  when 
their  country  was  inundated,  and  had 
a  grant  of  land  from  the  nation  of  th^ 
Cumry;  and  they  had  no  right  of 
claim  in  the  island  of  Britain,  only  the 
land,  and  protection  given  them  under 
limits,  and  the  rights  of  genuine  Cum- 
ry they  could  not  acquire  till  the  ninth 
generation. 

7.  Three  races  of  violence  (Ciwdawd 
Ormes)  came  to  the  island  of  Britain, 
ond  they  never  went  from  it.  The 
first  were  the  Corranians  (y  Corran- 
iaid),  who  came  from  the  country  of 
Pwyl  (perhaps  Pdknd.)  The  second 
were  the  Gwyddyl  Frichti  (the  Irish 
nets),  who  come  to  Alban  through  the 
Sea  of  Norway  (Llychlyn^  The 
third  were  the  Saxons.  The  place 
where  the  Corranians  are,  is  about 
(am)  the  River  Humber,  and  the 
shores  of  the  German  Ocean  (Mor 
Tawdi)  and  in  the  Alban  are  the 
Picts,  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Nor- 
way ;  and  the  Corranians  and  Saxons 
became  one,  and  united  together,  and 
they  deprived  the  Lloegrwys  of  the 
royalty  oy  force  and  conquest;  and 
afterwards  they  took  away  the  crown 
of  the  monarchy  from  the  nation  of  the 
Cumry;  and  there  are  none  of  the 
Llo^wys  who  did  not  become  Saxons, 
except  those  who  are  fbond  in  Com* 
wal,  and  in  the  commot  of  Camobon, 
in  Deivyr  and  Bryneich  (the  Deira 
and  Bernicia  of  Bede.)  And  the  ori- 
ginal race  of  the  Cumry  preserved  their 
country  and  language,  but  they  lost 
the  sovereignty  of  the  island  of  Bri- 
tain, because  of  the  treachery  of  the, 
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races  who  came  fiir  protection,  and  the 
devastation  of  the  tnree  races  of  vio- 
lence. 

8.  Three  races  of  violence  came  into 
the  island  of  Britain,  and  went  out  o£  it 
again.  The  first  were  the  jL/^cA/ynniry/, 


[Jnly 

rous  host  of  Llychlyn,  (\I^IIiam  Owen 
Pogho  says  that  he  came  from  Scan- 
dinavia to  demand  assistance  for  the 
northern  Cimbri)  in  the  time  of  G*- 
dial  ab  Erin,  to  demand  assistance 
from  this  island,  under  a  vow,  that  he 


(Llychlyn,^b^  its  etymology^  seems  U>^   would  ask  no  more  from  each  leading, 
.!._  n_  .^  J  .1.  _  .V _»  ._  I.      ^^  ^j^^^  ^.       ^j^^  ^y^^  number  whiS 

he  should  bring  along  with  him  into 
it ;  and  that  he  wonld  bring  only  one 
with  him  into  the  first  dty,  that  is, 
himself  and  his  servant  Mathatto  Four 
(the  Great) ;  that  from  that  he  was 
to  have  two  >  from  the  next  dty  four ; 
from  the  third  eight ;  from  the  fourth 
sixteen ;  and  so  on,  an  equal  number 
to  what  he  brought  from  every  other 
dty ;  till  in  the  last  dty,  it  was  found 
that  an  equal  number  was  not  to  be 
had  in  the  whole  island.  And  with 
him  went  61,000 ;  nor  could  he  have 
more,  in  all  the  island,  of  men  of 
strength,  because  they  left  none  be- 
hind them  except  children  and  old 
men.  And  this  Ur  ab  Erin,  of  the 
mighty  host,  was  the  oompletest  en- 
lister  of  troops  ever  known ;  and  it 
was  from  want  of  consideration,  and 
under  the  engagement  of  an  indispen- 
sable promise,  that  the  nation  or  the 
Cumrv  gave  him  leave;  for  it  was 
from  nenee  that  the  Corranians  had 
room  to  make  their  oppressive  inva- 
sion into  this  island.  And  of  those 
soldiers  none  ever  returned,  nor  any 
of  their  race  of  descendants ;  for  they 
went  out  with  the  design  of  invasion 
and  conquest,  as  far  as  the  Sea  of 
Greece;  and  they  live  there,  in  the 
land  of  Galas  ana  Avena,  to  this  day, 
and  in  time  became  Gredans. 

The  sedbnd  emigrating  and  conquer- 
ing host  were  led  by  CaswaUawn  ab 
Beli  ab  Manogon,  and  Gwenwynwyn 
and  Gwanar,  the  sons  of  Lliaws  ab 
Nwyvre,  and  Arianrod,  the  daughter 
of  Beli,  their  mother.  And  fit>m  the 
sloping  lands  of  Galedin  (the  Nether- 
lands, savs  W.  0.  Pughe),  and  firom 
Esyllwg  (Monmouthshire  and  part  of 
Herefordshire — these  seem  to  be  that 
noble  race  called  the  Silures,  by  Tad- 
tus^,  and  from  the  united  descendants 
of  the  Bylenwys  (the  men  of  Bokgne), 
they  originally  came,  and  thdr  num- 
ber was  61,000.  And  they  went  with 
Caswallawn,  their  uncle,  in  pursuit  of 
Uie  Ccuarians  over  the  sea,  till  they 
came  to  the  land  of  the  Gauls  of 
Uydaw  f  Armorica),  who  were  of  the 
honourable  race  of  the  Cumry.  And 
ndther  they,  nor  any  of  thdr  posteri- 


mean  the  Baltic ;  and  then  the  Liych- 
lynhwys  must  signify  the  inhabitants 
round  the  Baltic),  who  arrived  q^lfcr 
Urb  with  the  mighty  host  had  col- 
lected an  army  of  61,000  horse  and 
foot,  bdng  the  choice  men  of  the 
Cumry ;  and  these  Llychljrnnwys.  were 
driven  out  by  the  Cumry  in  the  third 
generation  i^r  they  had  come,  and 
pursued  over  the  sea  to  the  country  of 
Almaen  (to  Germany.)  The  second 
were  the  armies  of  Canval,  the  Gwy- 
thelian  (or  Irishman),  who  came  to 
North  Wales,  and  remained  there  29 
years,  till  they  were  driven  into  the 
sea  by  Caswallon,  the  son  of  Beli,  the 
son  of  Mynogan.  (This  seems  to  be 
theCasdvellaunusofCflesar.  The  third 
were  the  Caisariaid  (the  Caesarians), 
who  continued  by  force  in  this  island 
during  400  years,  tiU  they  returned  to 
the  countrv  of  Kome  to  make  a  stand 
against  violent  inroads  of  the  black  de- 
solators*  (yr  Ormes  ddu),  and  they 
never  came  back  to  the  island  of  Bri- 
tain. And  from  that  time  none  of 
them  remained  in  this  island,  except 
women  and  little  children  under  nine 
years  of  age,  and  these  in  time  became 
Cumry. 

9.  Three  invasions,  by  treachery,  of 
the  island  of  Britain;  the  first,  ^at 
of  the  Red  Gwythcliars  (or  Irish  from 
Ireland);  the  second,  the  Llychlyn- 
nays;  Uie  third,  the  Saxons,  ney 
came  into  this  iidand  with  the  peace- 
able leave  and  consent  of  the  nation 
of  the  Cumry,  and  in  the  protection 
of  God  and  ms  truth,  and  under  the 
protection  of  the  country  and  the  na- 
tion ;  and  they  set  upon  the  Cumry 
by  treachery  and  villany,  and  stole 
from  them  what  they  comd  of  the  do- 
minions of  the  sovereignty  of  the  island 
of  Britain,  and  they  confederated  to- 
gether in  England  (Lloegr^  and  Al- 
ban,  where  they  remain  to  tiiis  hour ; 
and  this  happened  in  the  time  of 
Gwrtheym  Gurthenen  (Vortigem). 

14.  Three  emigrating  hosts  went 
from  the  island  of  Britain ;  the  first 
was  that  which  went  with  Ur  ab  Erin 
(so  iB  Uie  name  here),  with  the  nume- 

•  The  Blaek  Huns. 
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ty^  ever  returned  hither;  but  they  re- 
mained behind  in  the  oountrv  of  Ga»- 
cony,  where  they  are  to  this  time. 
And  the  Ccaarians  first  came  to  this 
island  for  the  pmrpoee  of  taking  Ten* 
geanoe  for  that  Tioleiit  invasion. 

The  third  emigrating  and  conqner- 
ing  host  were  led  fVom  this  island  by 
Efen,  with  the  miffhty  host,  and  Co- 
nan,  her  brother,  toe  lord  of  Meiria- 
doc,  as  fiir  as  Llydaw,  where  they  rfr- 
edved  lands,  and  wealth,  and  sove- 
icignty,  frofn  the  £mperor  Maxen 
<MaximuB),  for  supporting  him  against 
the  men  of  Rome.  And  these  men 
i^ang  from  the  land  of  Meiriadoc 
Cm  North  Wales),  and  from  the  land 
of  Seisullwg,  and  from  the  land  of 
Gower  and  Gorwenydd  (the  sea-coast 
of  Glamorganshire);  and  none  of  them 
erer  returned,  but  stayed  in  Llydaw, 
and  in  Ystre  Gyfaclwg,  and  sovemed 
there.  *  And  on  account  of  tois  mili- 
tary emigration,  the  nation  of  the 
Cumrv  became  weak,  and  deficient  in 
armed  men,  until  the  Gwythelian 
Ficts  overpowered  and  harassed  them. 
And  the  Saxons,  seeing  the  weakness 
ef  the  Camry,  turned  traitors  and  op- 
pressors by  confederating  with  the 
Gwddelian  Picts,  and  other  fidse  men, 
and  depriving  them  of  their  lands,  and 
of  their  right  and  crown.  And  these 
are  called  the  three  violent  and  inju- 
rious expeditions  of  the  Cumry ;  and 
they  are  also  called  the  thriee  monied 
hosts,  because  they  took  with  them 
the  gold  and  sUver,  as  far  as  they 
could  find  them,  by  deceit,  craft,  and 
robbery,  whether  by  consent  or  force. 
And  the  three  unwise  armaments  they 
were  also  caUed,  because  thereby  this 
island  was  so  much  weakened,  that  an 
opportunity  was  given  to  the  three 
violent  inroads,  those  of  the  Corrari- 
ans,  Ciesarians,  and  Saxons. 

15.  The  three  violent  and  oppres- 
sive nations  confederated  together,  and 
from  thence,  they  became  one  desolat- 
ing army  that  took  firom  the  country 
their  ri^t,  and  crown,  and  lands :  the 
first  was  the  Corranians,  and  tbev  con- 
federated with  the  Cesarians  till  they 
became  one:  and  the  second  of  the 
three  were  the  Cssarians :  the  third 
was  the  Saxon  nation,  and  they  oon- 
fodented  farther  with  the  other  two 
against  the  Cumrv :  and  this  was  from 
God,  to  pimish  tnem  for  the  three  vi- 
olent irruptions  they  had  made  abroad, 
because  tttey  could  not  in  justice  be 
borne  with. 


16.  The  three  original  tribes  of  the 
nation  o^  the  Cumry :  the  Gwenhwy« 
son,  that  is  the  men  of  Esvllwg  (Silu- 
res,  the  Gwenhvryson  are  Uie  people  of 
Gwent,  aiias  Rwentllwg,  whose  capi-i 
tal  was  Venia  SUuntm;  and  their  dia«* 
lect  was  called  the  Gwenhwyseg.  See 
Dr  Davies's  Diction,  sub  voce).  Y 
Gwyndydiaid,  the  men  of  Gwynedd, 
and  Powyss ;  and  the  race  of  Pendarw 
an  Dyfed,  and  Gwyt,  and  Neredigion : 
dandeach  of  them  are  perfect  masters  of 
the  Welsh  language:  (or  the  ktter, 
Gwyr  Ceredigion,  are  superior  masters 
of  the  Welsh  to  any  of  Uie  others.) 

17.  The  three  monarchs  by  oath 
of  the  Island  of  Britain.  One,  Caswal- 
lawn  ab  Llud  ab  Beli  ab  Mjmogan  ; 
second,  Caradawc  ab  Bran  ap  Llyr 
Llediaith ;  the  third,  Owain  ap  Maxen 
Wledig. 

20.  The  three  treacherous  confer- 
ences of  the  Island  of  Britain.  Hie 
conference  or  meeting  of  Awarwy  ap 
Lludd  with  the  men  of  destruction, 
who  gave  place  on  land  to  the  Romans 
in  tms  island,  on  the  marrow-green 
point  of  the  Isle  of  Daned,  and  no 
more ;  firom  thence,  in  the  end,  the 
Romans  gained  the  Island  of  Britain  ; 
the  second  was  the  meeting  of  the 
nobles  of  the  Cunuy  and  the  Saxon 
chiefs,  who  promised  friendliness  ( Ard-> 
delwyddiaia  y  Saeson^  on  the  moun- 
tain of  Caer  Caradawc  (Sdisbury  Plain), 
whence  arose  the  treachery  of  the  long 
knives,  by  the  connivance  of  Gwr-> 
theyrn  Garthenau :  for  it  was  by  his 
contrivance,  and  the  secret  purpose  of 
the  Saxons,  that  nearlv  all  the  noblea 
of  the  Cumry  were  tnere  massacred. 
The  third  was  the  meeting  of  Medrod 
and  .Iddog  Com  Prydain,  and  their 
men,  in  Nanliwy  vain,  where  a  plot  was 
formed  against  Arthur,  whereby  the 
Saxonsgained  strength  in  the  island. 

21.  l^ree  chief  traitors  of  the  Island 
of  Britain.  Afiu-wy  ap  Lludd  ap  Bell 
the  Great  invited  Julius  Csesar  and  the 
Romans  into  this  island,  and  caused 
the  invasion  of  the  Romans :  for  he 
and  his  accomplices  ofikred  themselves 
to  be  guides  to  the  men  of  Rome,  and 
they  received  from  them  a  pension  of 

gold  and  silver  every  year ;  and  fVom 
ence  came  the  necessity  upon  the 
men  of  this  island  to  pay  a  yearly  tri- 
bute of  3000  of  silver,  or  to  money  the 
Romans,  till  the  time  of  Owain  and 
Maxen  the  emperor:  he  omitted  to 
pay  that  tribute,  and  under  the  pre- 
tence of  acquiescing  in  that  non-par- 
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jasiDt,  the  Eomans  drew  out  the  hest 
troops  of  the  Britons,  and  sent  them 
into  the  country  of  Arabia,  and  other 
distant  regions,  and  they  never  return- 
ed. And  even  the  Romans  who  were 
in  Britain  retired  to  Italy,  until  there 
were  none  of  them  \di  except  women 
«nd  little  children :  and  thus  were  the 
*  Britons  weakened,  so  that  they  codd 
opt  make  a  stand  against  the  inroads 
and  oppression  of  their  enemies  fen* 
want  of  men  and  strength.  The  se- 
cond was  Gwrtheym  Curthenan,  who, 
After  murdering  Constantino  (Cysten- 
yn)  the  blessed,  and  seiisin^  the  crown 
of  the  island  through  violence  and 
spoil,  invited  the  Saxons  into  this 
island  to  be  his  defenders  and  guards ; 
and  gave  his  hand  to  Alis  Bhonwen, 
the  daughter  of  Hengist ;  and  he  gave 
the  crown  of  the  isliuid  to  the  son  he 
had  by  her,  whose  name  was  Cotta ; 
for  which  reason  the  kings  of  London 
are  called  the  children  of  AUs  (Plant 
AHr).  On  account  of  this  Gwrtheym, 
the  Cumry  lost  their  lands,  their  rights, 
and  their  crown,  in  England.  The 
third  was  Medrod  ap  Llew  ap  Qyvt^ 
farch,  when  Arthur  left  the  govern'* 
ment  of  the  Island  of  Britain  under  his 
protection,  while  he  was  marchinff  a- 
pinst  the  emperor  in  Rome  (where 
were  was  no  emperor  at  that  time)  ; 
then  Medrod  took  the  crown  from  Ar- 
thur through  force  and  rapine ;  and,  in 
order  to  keep  it,  he  confederated  with 
^  Saxons ;  and  for  that  reason,  the 
Cumry  lost  the  crown  of  England,  and 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Island  of  Britain. 
From  the  Hergeti  Copy  of  the  Triads. 
IV.  Three  principal  rivers  of  the 
island  of  Britain :  The  Thames  (Tain), 
the    Severn    (Safren),    the    Humber 
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€MrtoQDonUak. 

Warwick. 

SAliibury. 

Exeter. 


(^Hymp).  (In  the  South  Wales^copy 
Uiis  triad  is  the  66th,  and  runs  thus : 
"  Severn  in  Wales,  Tain*  in  England, 
and  the  Humber  in  Deifyr  and  Bry- 
lieieh.") 

The  principal  cities  are  twenty-eight, 
Aat  is  to  say, 

1  CAorAldwyd         Dunbacton. 

«  C.  Evro^  York. 

8  C.  GeiBt  Canterbury. 

^  C.  Wraqaan  Worcester. 

5  C.  Ltnulaia  London. 

6  C  Linon  Leiee«t.er. 

7  C.  GoluQ  Colchester. 

8  C.  Loyw  Gloceater. 

9  C>  Mf  C«reiioeeter,  if  lOb 

10  C.  Went  Wincherter. 

11  C.  Wentt  On  the  way  to  Ami  Paiwgeb 
IS  C.  Oiant  CMUbriage. 

U  C.  DewriJ]  Dorchester,  Oxon. 

•  Llyntain,  the  lake  of  Tain. 

t  Qutry  Cefi  ?        %  Vcata  SiluittOi. 

I)  DawninRcniw 


Some  MS.  books  reckon  seven  more 
Caers:  C.  Lyn.  C.  Fiawydd,  C.  Gei, 
C.  Fyrddin,  C.  Arfon,  C.  Ennarawd, 
C.  Faddon. 

VII.  Three  prime  seats  of  the  tribes 
of  the  island  or  Britain :  Arthur,  t  the 
head  sovereign,  in  Caerleon  on  Usk  ; 
Dewi  the  head  bishop,  and  Madowo 
of  Gwvnedd  the  beau  elder. 

Artaur,  the  head  sovereign  in  Pen-  * 
rhyn  Rhionydd  in  the  North ;  Cyn- 
deym  Garth wys  the  head  bishop,  aud 
Garthmwl  Wledig  the  head  elder. 
From  the  South  Wales  Cop^. 

68.  The  three  archbishops  of  the 
iaknd  of  Britain  :  The  first,  Landaf^ 
jfrom  the  gift  of  Lleirwg  ap  Coel  ap 
Cyllin,  who  first  gave  lands  and  privi- 
leges to  those  who  had  engaged  them- 
adves  to  be  of  the  faith  of  Christ ;  the 
second  was  York,  from  the  dft  of  Con<- 
stantine  the  emperor,  for  ne  was  th^ 
first  of  the  Roman  emperors  wiio 
pledged  himself  to  the  faith  of  Christ ; 
the  Uiird  London,  by  the  gift  of  Maxen 
the  emperor.  After  that,  the  chief 
seats  were  Caerleon  on  Usk,  Gelliwig 
in  Cornwall,  and  Caer  Rhionyeld  in 
the  North.  And  now  they  are  Mynyu 
(St  David's),  York,  and  Canterbury. 

64.  Three  prime  seats  of  the  tribes 
of  the  island  of  Britain :  One,  Caerleon 
on  Usk,  and  there  Arthur  is  the  head 
sovereign  (Pen-rhailk  the  head-oath 
on  law),  Dewi  the  saint,  ap  Cunedda 
Wledig,  head  bishop,  and  Madgwn  of 
Gwynedd,  the  head  elder.  The  second 
is  Grelliwig  in  Cornwall,  and  there  also 
Arthur  is  nead  sovereign,  Bedwini  the 
head  bishop,  and  Caradog,  with  the 
brawny  arm,  the  head  elder ;  and  the 
third  is  Penrhyn  Rhionvdd  in  the 
North,  and  there  also  Artnur  is  head 
sovereign^  and  Cyndeym  Garthwys  the 

*  Umacfa,  ITriMninm. 

f  Arthur  was  imdotdiiedly  a  mytboloai- 
oal  bemff,  and  is  to  be  kloitified  vilfa  tti» 
sun.  Tncre  may  have  heem  a  prince  iriiD 
gave  himself  that  title,  after  that  of  the  Dei- 
ty he  adored,  but  the  bards  of  the  oldest 
period  scarcely  mention  him. 
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head  bidiap;  and  Gierthmwl  Wledig 
the  head  elder. 

65.  Three  pririleged  harbours  in 
the  island  of  Britain  :  The  harbour  of 
Perth  Ysgewin  in  Gwent,  and  the  har- 
bour of  Gwygyt  in  Mona^  and  the  har- 
bour of  Perth  Gwyddne  in  Cardigan- 
shire. 

56.  Three  presenters  of  benefits, 
i.  e.  benefactors  to  the  nation  of  tbe 
Cumry :  The  first,  Humidani,  who 
first  shewed  the  way  to  tne  nation  of 
the  Cumry  to  plow  the  land,  when 
they  were  in  the  summer  country,  be- 
fore they  came  hither:  The  second. 
Coll  ap  Coll  Frewi,  who  first  intro- 
duced wheat  and  barley  to  this  island 
of  Britain,  where  till  then  there  were 
only  oats  aBd  rye :  The  third  was  £11- 
tud  the  knight,  a  saint  from  the  cathe- 
dral of  Thi^osius  in  Glamorganshire, 
who  improved  the  mode  of  plowing 
the  land,  and  who  gave  them  a  better 
method  and  art  of  managing  their  land 
than  they  knew  before;  that  is  the 
nmc  that  now  prevails ;  whereas  for- 
merly the  land  was  not  cultivated  but 
widi  a  mattock  and  a  plough  under 
foot,  in  the  same  way  as  the  Irish. 
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fioK  hatred  and  eontempt  of  Leigh 
Hunt  at  a  writer,  is  not  so  much  ow- 
ing to  his  shamelaM  irveverenoe  to  his 
9^  aad  afflicted  Un^^to  his  pnofii- 
flSte  attacks  oti  the  character  of  the 
iQng*s  sons — to  his  low-bom  insolence 
lb  that  aristocracy  with  whom  he 
would  in  vain  claim  the  alliance  of  one 
illustrious  friendship — to  his  paid' 
panderism  to  the  vilest  pasaons  of 
that  mob  of  which  he  is  himself  a 
^brand— to  the  lepraus  crust  of  self- 
eeneeit  with  which  his  whole  moral 
being  is  indurated — to  that  loathsome 
vulgarity  which  constantly  clings 
round  him  like  a  vcrmined  garment 
from  St  Giles' — ^to  that  irritable  tem- 
per whieh  keeps  the  unhappy  man, 
m  spite  even  of  his  vanity,  in  a  per- 
petual fret  with  himself  and  all  the 
world  beside,  and  that  shews  itself 
e^puHj  m  bis  deadly  enmities  and 
d^oouBfriendshipB, — oar  hatred  and 
contempt  of  Leigh  Huiit,  we  say,  is 
i}ot  60  much  owing  to  these  and  other 
l^thises,  as  to  the  cdious  and  unnatural 


harlotry  of  his  polluted  muse.  We 
were  the  first  to  brand  with  a  burning 
iron  the  false  face  of  this  kept-mis-  ^ 
tress  of  a  demoralizing  incendiary. 
We  tore  off  her  gaudv  veil  and  tran- 
sparent drapery,  ana  exhibited  the 
painted  cheeks  and  writhing  limbs  dt 
the  prostitute.  We  denounced  to  the 
execration  of  the  people  of  Englxmd^ 
the  man  who  had  dsred  to  wnte  in 
the  solitude  of  a  cell,  whose  walls 
ought  to  have  heard  only  the  sighs  of 
contrition  and  repentance,  a  lewd  tale 
of  incest,  adultery,  and  murder,  in 
which  the  violation  of  Nature  herself 
was  wept  over,  palliated,  iustified,  and 
held  up  to  imitation,  and  the  violaton 
themseivefi  worshipped  as  holy  mar- 
tyrs. The  story  of  Rimini  had  begua 
to  have  its  admirers ;  but  their  delud- 
ed minds  were  startled  at  our  charges, 
— ^and  on  reflecting  upon  the  eharac- 
ter  of  the  poem,  ^ich  they  had  read 
with  a  dangerous  sympathy,  not  ott 
account  of  its  p6etical  merit,  which  ia 
small  indeed,  out  on  account  of  those 
voluptuous  scenes,  so  dangerous  even 
to  a  pure  imagination,  when  insidi- 
ously painted  with  the  seeming  col- 
ours of  virtue, — they  were  astounded 
at  their  own  folly  and  their  own  dan- 
ger, and  consigned  the  wretched  vol- 
ume to  that  ifi;nominlouB  oblivion, 
which,  in  a  land  of  rdiglon  and  mc^ 
rallty,  must  soon  be  the  doom  of  all 
obscene  and  licentious  productions. 

The  story  of  Rimini  is  heard  of  no 
more.  But  Leigh  Hunt  will  not  be 
quiet.  His  hebdomadal  hand  (^  is  held 
up,  even  on  the  Sabbath,  against  every 
man  of  virtue  and  genius  in  the  land ; 
but  the  great  defamer  claims  to  him- 
self an  immunity  from  that  disgraca- 
which  he  knows  his  own  wicked- 
ness has  incurred, — the  Cockney  cal- 
umniator would  fidn  hold  his  own  dis- 
graced head  sacred  from  die  iron  fin- 
gers-of  retribution.  But  that  headt 
shall  be  brought  low — aye — ^low  "  ae 
heaped  up  justice"  ever  sunk  that  of 
an  offending  scribbler  against  the  lawt 
of  Nature  and  of  God. 

Leigh  Hunt  dared  not,  Haalitt 
dared  not,  to  defend  the  character  of 
the  ^'  Story  of  Rimini."  A  man  may 
venture  to  say  tiiat  in  verse  whieh  it 
is  perilous  to  utter  in  plain  prose. 
Even  thev  dared  not  to  amrm  to  the 
people  of  England,  that  a  wife  who 
nad  committed  incest  witli  her  hus- 
band's brother,  ought  on  her  death  te 
be  buried  in  the  same  tomb  with  her 
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ftatricidal  paramour,  and  that  tomb  to 
be  annually  worshipped  by  the  youths 
and  virgins  of  their  country.  And 
therefore  Leigh  Hunt  flew  into  a  sa- 
vage passion  asainst  the  critic  who 
had  diastised  Lis  crime,  pretended 
that  he  himself  w;a8  insidiously  char- 
ged  with  the  o&noes  which  he  had 
applauded  and  celebrated  in  others, 
and  tried  to  awaken  the  indignation  of 
the* public  against  hjs  castigator,  as  if 
he  had  been  the  secret  assassin  pf  pri- 
vate character,  who  was  but  the  open 
fbe  of  public  enormity.  The  attempt 
was  hopeless, — the  public  voice  has 
lifted  up  against  >Hunt, — and  sentence 
of  excommimication  from  the  poets  of 
England  has  been  pronounced,  en- 
iplled,  and  ratified. 

There  can  be  no  radical  distinction 
allowed  between  the  private  apd  pubr 
Ho  character  of  a  poet.  If  a  poet  sym- 
pathizes with  and  justices  wickedness 
in  his  poe^,  he  is  a  wicked  man.  It 
ipatters  not  that  his  private  life  may 
be  free  from  wicked  actbns.  Corrupt 
Ifis  moral  principles  must  be, — and  if 
his  conduct  has  not  been  flamntly 
immoral,  the  cause  must  be  looked 
for  in  constitution,  &c.  but  not  in 
conscience.  It  is  therefore  of  little  or 
no  importance,  whether  Leigh  Hunt 
be  or  be  not  a  bad  private  character. 
He  maintains,  that  he  is  a  most  excel- 
lent private  character,  and  dia(  he 
would  blush  to  teU  the  world  how 
highly  he  is  thought  of  by  an  host  of 
rfspectable  friends.  Be  it  so, — and 
that  his  vanity  does  not  delude  him. 
But  this  is  most  sure^  that,  in  such  a 
case,  d^e  world  will  nevear  be  brought 
to  believe  even  the  truth.  The  world 
is'  not  fond  of  ingenious  distinctions 
between  the  theorv  and  the  practice  of 
morals.  The  public  are  justi^ed  in  re- 
fusing to  hear  a  man  plead  in  favour  of 
his  character,  when  tney  hold  in  their 
bands  a  work  of  his  in  which  all  res- 
pect to  character  is  forgotten.  We 
must  reap  Uie  fruit  of  what  we  sow ; 
and  if  ^vil'  and  ui\just  reports  have 
arisen  against  Leigh  Hunt  as  a  man, 
and  unluckily  for  him  it  is  so,  he 
ought  not  to  attribute  the  ;rise  of  such 
reports  to  the  political  animosities 
which  his  virulence  has  excited,  but 
to  the  real  and  obvious  cause — ^his 
voluptuous  defence  of  crimes  revolting 
to  Nature. 

The  publication  of  the  voluptuous 
Atory  of  Rimini  was  fbllowed,  it  would 
appear,  by  mysterious  chaiges  against 
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Leigh  Hunt  in  his  domestic  relations. 
The  world  could  not  understand  the 
nature  of  his  poetical  love  of  Incest ; 
and  instead  of  at  once  forgetting  both 
the  poem  and  the  poet,  many  people 
set  themselves  ^  speculate,  ana  tadk, 
and  aak  questions,  and  pry  into  sec- 
rets with  which  they  had  nothing  to 
do,  till  at  last  diere  was  something 
like  an  identification  of  Leigh  Hunt 
himself  with  Paolo,  the  incestuous 
hero  of  Leigh  Hunt's  chief  Cockney 
poem.  This  was  vrrong,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, wholly  ui\just ;  but  it  was  by 
no  means  unnatural;  and  ]»ecisely 
what  Leigh  Hunt  u  himself  in  the 
weekly  practice  of  doing  to  other  peo- 
ple without  the  same  excuse.  Leigh 
Hunt  has  now  spoken  out  f^  freely  to 
the  public  on  the  subject,  that  there  cai^ 
be  no  indelicacy  in  talkins  of  it,  in 
as  far  as  it  respects  him,  at  louit ;  and 
nnce  he  has  most  unjustly  accused  us, 
and  our  brethren  the  Quarterly  Re- 
viewers, of  seeking  to  destroy  his  re-  . 
putation,  it  is  worth  while  to  hear 
him  speak  for  himself.  The  exhibi- 
tion he  makes  in  a  late  Number  of  the 
Examiner  is  singular,  and,  on  many 
accounts,  painfiiL 

'<  At  a  fpedmen  of  the  admnnies  direct* 
ed  a^punit  those  who  enrage  the  world  hf 
dtffenng  with  them,  and  who  will  pn^M^ 
neither  thdr  want  of  chuity  towstds  odien, 
nor  their  gross  and  exdusijre  indol^moe  to- 
waids  tfaaosdves,  we  lay  before  our  readai 
the  fqllowinff  extnK»dinaiy  icnii^rions. 
We  do  not  Imow  whether  our  contempt  of 
their  fidsity  would  have  allowed  us  to  do 
this  had  they  been  msntianed  to  us  in  a 
different  style ;  but  we  think  we  can  per- 
ceive, t)|iat  the  writer  of  ^e  letter  on  the 
object  is  really  a  weU-widier,  and  we  will 
give  an  answer  to  a  suigle  honest  and  land 
peiwn,  which  we  mig^t  deny  to  thousands 
of  malignant  accuserB  and  'unconscious  llat- 
terers,  like  the  Quaiteily  Reviewers,— 
nusenble  gabbleis  behind  waHs^— who  take 
cue  at  once  so  accuse  and  to  exempt,  .to 
endeavoQT  to  injure,  and  to  save  tfaemaeivei 
from  the  consequences  of  ^eir  falsehood. 
6ar  Coirespondent,  iSba  saying  that  the 
Editor  of  UiLb  paper  must  be  astontshed^ 
but  he  had  better  publish  the  whole  letter 
at  once. 

"  <  Jwne  11, 18I& 

** '  fiiB,— If  your  charKter  reaDy  is  such 
as  the  readers  of  the  Examiner  Tsnu^ant  it  to 
be,  (and  that  is  the  only  source  from  whence 
I  can  form  a  judgment)  you  must  oeitunly 
require  a  key  to  imdcnouid  die  illiberal  at* 
tack  that  is  made  upon  you  in  the  last 
Number  of  the  QuarUHy  Review  g  and  to 
enable  you  to  do  so,  I  inform  you,  that  re- 
port speakM  of  you  as  a  penect  tyimnt  in 
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vour  haSlft  tnd  your  wife  as  the  moft  ab- 
|Kt  of  your  thves,  (of  ooane  not  a  willing 
ono),  that  yoa  an  to  entMy  devoted  to  the 
mriiicafion  of  your  pasdons,  and  to  oom- 
ktdy  gifen  vp  to  aemuality,  that  no  it* 
nak  of  your  aoouaintanee  is  secme  flom 
your  admnes  for  not  any  tiei  are  eon- 
adered  by  you  as  sacred,  if  they  come  in 
contact  with  your  indinatioo;  and  that 
m  nster  of  Mis  Hunt*8  rendes  with  you, 
who  is  die  mother  of  at  least  one  diila,  of 
which  you  are  the  firther.  When  I  heard 
this  account,  my  first  thouoht  was  to  send 
it  to  you  instantly.  In  order  that  I  might 
judge,  by  the  notice  you  took  of  it,  whether 
It  was  true ;  my  second  dinmisifd  it  alto- 
gether as  a  vile  fabrication,  nor  has  it  ever 
occurred  tomymemory  since,  tin  I  read  the 
artide  in  the  Quarterly,  where  the  writer  so 
evidently  accuses  yon  of  these  things,  which, 
if  yon  are  innocent  of,  you  certainly  cannot 
comprehend  his  meaning,  that  in  justice  I 
have  besn  indnoed  to  send  you  every  inftiw 
inafiiw  in  my  power,  to  enable  yon  to  npcl 
and  prove  his  accusation  fidacb  In  the  hope 
that  you  can,  and  will  do  so,  I  remain  your 
anoere  Wellwishsb.* 

'*  An  asnilant  of  all  the  women  that  came 
in  his  wav !  A  tyrant  to  his  wile !  And  the 
father  of  diildren  by  her  sister  I — ReaU^jr, 
tiie  Editor  of  this  paper  never  knew  ms 
prodigious  effect  on  the  bigotted  and  the 
%oridly-minded  till  BOW  I  He  was  prepared 
fior  and  has  home  a  goad  deal  of  calumny, 
lioth  real  aad  imaginary,  in  difierinff  with 
them;  and  he  has  always  let  it  run  nlently 
from  off*  him,  like  rain  from  a  bird*s  wings. 
He  must  give  the  pesent  shower  a  shake. 
If  it  is  only  to  oblige  his  well-wisher.  He 
says,  then,  that  the  whole  of  these  chaiges 
are  moat  malignantly  and  ridiculously  fiuse, 
ao  as  to  make  those  who  are  in  habits  of  in- 
tneouise  with  him  alternately  give  way  to 
indignation  and  laughter.  He  knows  seve- 
vU  ladies,  whom  he  respects  and  adnures, 
and  even  (with  permiasbn  of  poor  Giffiud) 
Hkes  to  see  happy ;  but  he  believee  they  are 
no  more  afraiif  ii  him  than  of  the  lignt  at 
thfir  windows :  and  as  to  bemg  a  tyrant  to 
his  wife,  and  the  fiither  of  nieces  and 
nephews,— whatever  mav  be  liie  charity  of 
Ins  opinions,  the  charge  is  really  a  little  too 
indkxously  iincharitaUe  towards  them,  un- 
der an  dreumstances.     He  kioks  at  his 

0  wife  and  his  fiunUy,  and  shakes  his  shoul- 

1  ders  and  thpr  own  with  laughing— *which, 
bv  the  wav,  is  rather  an  iniquitous  custom 
of  his.  It  midit  as  weU  be  said  of  him, 
^t  he  bad  Mr  GifEud*8  temper,  or  used 
his  grandmother's  ahin-bone  for  a  switch.*' 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  sink 
down  this  unhappy  man  into  deeper 
humiliation.  Never  before  did  the 
abuse  and  prostitution  of  talents  bring 
with  them  such  prompt  and  memora- 
ble punishment.  The  pestilential  air 
which  Leigh  Hunt  breathed  forth  in- 
to the  world  to  poison  and  corrupt. 

Vol.  hi. 
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has  been  driven  stiflingly  back  upon 
himself,  and  he  who  strove  to  spread 
the  infection  of  a  loathsome  licentious- 
ness among  the  tender  moral  constitu- 
tions of  the  young,  has  been  at  length 
rewarded^  as  it  was  fitting  he  should 
be^  by  the  accusation  of  being  himself 
guilty  of  those  crimes  whidi  it  was  the 
object  of  "  The  Story  of  Rimini"  to  en- 
courage  and  justifV  in  others.  The  world 
knew  nothing  or  him  but  from  his 
works ;  and  were  they  bluneable  (even 
though  they  erred)  in  believing  him 
capable  of  any  enormities  in  his  own 
person^  whose  imagination  feasted  and 
gloated  on  the  di^;usting  details  of 
adultery  and  incest  ?  They  were  re- 
pelled and  sickened  by  such  odious 
and  unnatural  wickedness — he  was  at- 
tracted and  delighted.  What  to  them 
was  the  foulness  of  poUution^  seemed 
to  him  the  beauty  of  innocence.  What 
to  them  was  the  blast  from  hell^  to 
him  was  the  air  from  heaven,  lliey 
read  and  they  condemned.  They 
asked  each  other  *'  What  manner  of 
man  is  this?"  The  charitable  were 
silent  It  would  perhaps  be  hard  to 
call  them  uncharitable  who  spoke 
aloud.  Thoughts  were  associated  with 
his  name  which  shall  be  nameless  by 
us  ;  and  at  last  the  wretched  scribblff 
himself  has  had  the  gross  and  unfeel- 
ing foUy  to  publish  them  dl  to  tlw 
world*  and  that  too  in  a  tone  of  levity 
that  could  have  been  becoming  only 
on  our  former  comparatively  triviu 
chaiigea  asainst  him  of  wearing  yel- 
low breeoies*  and  dispensing  with 
the  luxurv  of  a  neckcloth.  He  shakes 
bis  shoulders*  aooordinff  to  his  rather 
iniquitous  custom*  at  being  told  that 
he  is  inspected  of  adultery  and  incest ! 
A  pleasant  sulject  of  mmiment*  no 
doubt,  it  is— though  somewhat  embit- 
tered by  the  intrusive  remembrance  of 
that  unsparing  castigator  of  vioe*  Mr 
Giflbrd*  and  clouded  over  bv  the  melan- 
choly breathed  from  the  anin-bone  of 
his  own  poor  qlddeoeased  grandmother. 
What  a  mixture  of  the  horrible  and 
absurd !  And  the  man  who  thus  writes 
is — not  a  Christian*  f6r  that  he  denies 
— but*  forsooth*  a  poet !  one  of  the 
*■  Great  nirits  who  on  earth  are  sojourning  P 
But  Leigh  Hunt  is  not  guiltv*  in 
the  above  paragraph*  of  shodung  levity 
alone* — he  is  guilty  of  fidsehood.  It 
is  not  true*  that  he  learnt  for  the  first 
time*  from  that  anonvmous  letter  (so 
vulgar*  that  we  could  almost  suspect 
him  a£  having  written  it  himself) 
3  M 
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what  charges  were  in  circulation  a^ 
gainst  him.  He  knew  it  all  hefore. 
Has  he  forgotten  to  whom  he  applied 
for  explanation  when  Z/s  sharp  essay 
on  the  Cockney  Poetry  cut  him  to  the 
heart  ?  He  knows  what  he  said  upon 
those  occasions,  and  let  him  ponder 
upon  it.  But  what  could  induce  him 
to  suspect  the  amiable  Bill  Hazlitt, 
"  him,  the  immaculate,"  of  being  Z.  ? 
It  was  this, — ^he  imagined  that  none 
but  that  foundered  artist  could  know 
the  fact  of  liis  feverish  importunities 
to  be  reviewed  by  him  in  the  Edin- 
bur^  Review.  And  therefore,  hav- 
ing almost  ''  as  fine  an  intellectual 
touch"  as  "  Bill  the  painter"  himself, 
he  thought  ho  saw  Z.  lurking  beneath 
the  elegant  exterior  of  that  highly  ac- 
complished man. 
•*  Dear.Hazlitt,  whose  tact  intellectual  h 

such. 
That  it  seems  to  fed  troth  as  one^s  fingers 

do  touch.'* 
But,  for  the  present,  we  have  no- 
thing more  to  add.  Leigh  Hunt  is 
delivered  into  our  hands  to  do  with 
him  88  we  will.  Our  eve  shall  be  up- 
on him^  and  unless  ne  amend  his 
ways,  to  wither  and  to  blast  him.  The 
pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  we 
are  confident,  are  henceforth  shut 
against  him.  One  wicked  Cockney 
will  not  again  be  permitted  to  praise 
another  in  that  journal,  which,  up  to 
the  moment  when  incest  and  adultery 
were  defended  in  its  pages,  had,  how- 
ever openly  at  vrar  with  religion,  kept 
at  least  upon  decent  terms  with  the 
cause  of  morality.  It  was  indeed  a 
fatal  day  for  Mr  Jeffrey,  when  he  de- 
graded both  himself  and  his  original 
coadjutors,  by  taking  into  pay  sucn  an 
unprincipled  blunderer  as  Hazlitt.  He 
is  not  a  coadjutor,  he  is  an  accomplice. 
The  day  u  perhaps  not  far  distant, 
when  the  Charlatan  shall  be  stripped 
to  the  naked  skin,  and  made  to  swal- 
low his  own  vile  prescriptions.  He 
and  Leigh  Hunt  are 

**  Arcades  ambo 
£t  cantaze  pares**— 
Shall  we  add, 

^<  et  respondere  porati  ?*' 
Z. 

POX  AND  PITT. 

(The  fbllowing  sketch  is  translated  from  a 
MS.  letter  of  the  Baron  Von  Lauerwinkel.) 

•    •••••• 

"  I  SHALL  not  easily  forget  the  im- 
pression which  was  made  upon  me 


when  I  first  found  myself  within  the 
walls  of  the  House  of  Commons.  I 
was  then  a  young  man,  and  my  tem- 
per was  never  a  cold  one.  1  had  heard 
much  of  England.  In  the  dearth  of 
domestic  freedom  her  great  men  had 
become  ours;  fbr  the  human  mind  is 
fbrmed  for  veneration,  and  every  heart 
is  an  altar,  undignified  without  its  di- 
vinity, and  useless  without  its  sacri- 
fice. 

''  A  lover  of  England,  and  an  ad- 
mirer of  c^ery  thing  which  tends  t9 
her  greatness,  I  contemplated,  not-* 
withstanding,  with  the  impartiality 
of  a  foreigner,  scenes  of  pofitical  de- 
bate and  contention,  which  kindled 
into  all  the  bigotries  of  wrath,  the 
bosoms  of  those  ibr  whose  benefit  thcv 
were  exhibited.  Absurdities  whica 
found  easy  credence  from  the  heated 
minds  of^  the  English,  made  small 
impression  on  the  disinterested  and 
dispassionate  German.  While  rival 
pohticians  were  exhausting  against 
each  other  every  engine  of  oratorial 
conflict,  their  constituents  eyed  the 
combatants,  as  if  every  fear  and  every 
hope  sa4  on  the  issue  of  the  field,  and 
prayed  for  their  friends,  and  corsed 
then-  enemies,  with  all  the  fiervour  ci 
a  more  fiital  warfisore;  but  the  calm 
spectator,  whose  optics  were  not  blind- 
ed by  the  mists  of  prejudice,  though 
his  reason  might  make  him  wish  tne 
success  of  one  party,  was  in  no  dan- 
ger of  despising  the  honest  zeal  or 
the  valour  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  them.  With  whomsoever  the  victory 
of  the  day  might  be,  the  very  existence 
of  the  combat  was  to  him  a  sufficient 
proof,  that  the  great  issue  was  to  be  a 
good  one — ^that  the  spirit  of  Enghmd 
was  entire — that  the  system  of  ^vxpi- 
cion,  on  which  the  confidence  of  ntf 
people  is  founded,  was  yet  in  iJl  its 
vigour — and  that  Uierefore,  in  i^te  of 
transient  difficulties  and  petty  disa- 
greements, her  freedom  would  eventu- 
ally survive  all  the  dangers  to  which, 
at  that  eventfU  period,  by  the  mingled 
rage  of  despotism  and  oemocracyj  its 
most  sacred  bulwarks  were  exposed. 
My  eye  formed  acquaintance  apace 
with  the  persons  of  all  the  eminent 
senators  of  England ;  but  their  first 
and  last  attraction  was  in  those  of  Pitt 
and  Fox.  The  names  of  these  illus- 
trious rivals  had  long  been,  even  among 
foreu;ners,  '  fiuniuar  as  househ<dd 
words;'  and  I  recognised  than  the 
moment  I  perceived  them,  from  their 
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likeness  to  innumerable  prints  and  busts 
which  I  had  seen.  Fox^  in  repose^  had 
by  far  the  more  strikinff  external  of 
the  two.  His  face  had  the  massiness^ 
precision^  and  gravity  of  a  bronze  sta- 
tue. His  eyes^  bnght  but  gentle, 
seemed  to  lurk  under  a  pair  of  recti- 
linear, ponderous,  and  shaggy  eye- 
brows. His  cheeks  were  square  and 
firm;  his  forehead  open  and  serene. 
The  head  could  hare  done  no  disho- 
nour to  poet,  philosopher,  or  prince. 
There  was  some  little  mdecision  in  the 
lips,  and  a  tinge  of  luxury  aU  over  the 
lower  features  of  the  face.  But  be- 
nignity, mingled  with  power,  was  the 
predominant  as  well  as  the  primary 
expression  of  the  whole ;  and  no  man 
need  have  started  had  he  been  told 
that  such  was  the  physiognomy  of 
Thesus,  Sophocles,  or  Tr^an. — Pitt, 
in  the  same  state  of  inaction,  wotdd 
not  have  made  nearly  such  an  impres- 
sion on  those  who  Icnew  him  not.  It 
must  have  required  the  united  skiU  of 
Lavater  and  Spurzheim  to  discover  in 
him  prima  facie,  a  great  man.     His 

Sisition  was  stifl^  his  person  meagre, 
is  nose  was  ill-formea,  and  on  a  very 
anti-grecian  angle;  his  lips  were  in-  * 
el^antly  wavering  in  thenr  line ;  his 
cheekbone  projected  too  much,  and  his 
chin  too  litde.  The  countenance 
seemed  expressive  of  much  devemess, 
but  it  was  not  till  he  spake  that  the 
marks  of  genius  seized  upon  the  at- 
tention. Had  an  utter  stranger  been 
shewn  the  heads  at  a  theatre,  and  in- 
formed that  they  were  those  of  the 
two  great  politicians  of  England,  he 
would  certainly  have  imagined  the 
dark  eye-brows  and  solemn  simplicity 
to  belong  to  the  son  of  Chatham,  and 
guessed  the  less  stately  physiognomy 
to  be  the  property  of  his  more  Mer- 
curial antagonist. 

"Not  so,  had  he  seen  either  of 
Ihem  fbr  the  first  time  in  the  act  of 
speaking.  A  few  sentences,  combined 
with  the  mode  of  their  delivery,  were 
sufficient  to  bring  matters  to  their  due 
level — to  raise  Mr  Pitt  at  least  to  the 
original  standard  of  his  rival,  and,  I 
rather  think,  to  take  away  somewhat 
of  the  first  effect  produced  by  the  im- 
posing majesty  of  Mr  Fox's  features. 
They  were  both  exquisite  speakers,  and 
yet  no  two  things  could  be  more  dis- 
similar than  their  modes  of  oratory. 
Fox  displayed  less  calmness  and  dig- 
nity than  his  physiognomy  might  have 
seemed  to  promise.    In  speaking,  his 


other  features  retained  every  mark  of 
energy ;  his  eyes  and  his  mouth  alone 
betrayed  the  debauchee.  There  is  a 
certain  glassiness  in  die  eye,  and  a 
certain  tremulous  smoothness  in  the 
lips,  which  I  never  missed  in  the  coun- 
tenance of  a  man  of  pleasure  when  he 
speaks.  Fox  had  both  in  perfection ; 
it  was  only  in  the  moments  of  his 
highest  enthusiasm  that  they  entirely 
disappeared.  Then  indeed,  when  his 
physiognomy  was  lighted  up  with 
wrath  or  inoignation,  or  intensest  ear- 
nestness— then,  indeed,  the  activity  of 
his  features  did  fUU  justice  to  their  re* 
pose.  The  gambler  was  no  longer  to 
be  discovered — ^you  saw  only  the  ora- 
tor and  the  patriot  They  tell  us, 
that  modem  oratory  and  modem  ac- 
tion are  tame,  when  compared  with 
what  the  ancients  witnessea ;  I  doubt, 
however,  if  either  in  the  Pnyx  or  the 
Forum,  more  over-mastering  energy, 
both  of  language  and  of  gesture,  was 
ever  exhibited,  than  I  have  seen  dis- 
played  in  the  House  of  Commons  by 
Mr  Fox.  When  he  sat  down,  it  seem- 
ed as  if  he  had  been,  Hke  the  Pytha- 
ness  of  (dd,  filled  and  agitated  Tm  nym 
fti.  His  whole  body  was  dissolved  in 
floods  of  perspiration,  and  his  fingera 
continued  for  some  minutes  to  vibrate^ 
as  if  he  had  been  recovering  firom  a 
convulsion. 

"  Mr  Fox  was  a  finer  orator  than 
Mr  Pitt.  His  mode  of  speaking  was 
in  itself  more  passionate,  and  it  had 
more  power  over  the  passions  of  those 
to  whom  it  was  addressed.  His  lan- 
guage was  indeed  loose  and  inaccurate 
at  times ;  but  in  the  midst  of  all  its 
fiiults,  no  trace  could  ever  be  disover- 
ed  of  the  only  fiuilt  upardonable  in 
oratora  as  in  poet&— weakness.  He 
was  evidently  a  man  of  a  strong  and 
grasping  intellect,  filled  with  enthusi- 
astic devotion  to  his  cause,  and  posses- 
sing, in  a  mind  saturated  with  the 
most  multi&rious  information,  abun- 
dant means  of  confirming  his  position 
by  all  the  engines  of  illustration  and 
aflusion.  It  was  my  fortune  to  hear 
him  speak  before  Mr  Pitt,  and,  I  con- 
fess, that  upon  the  conclusion  of  his 
harangue,  filled  with  admiration  for 
his  warmth,  his  el^anoe,  and  the  ap- 
parent wisdom  of  the  measures  he  re- 
commended, it  was  not  my  expecta- 
tion, certainly  not  my  wish,  that  an 
impression  equal  or  superior  in  power 
should  be  left  upon  me  by  the  elo- 
quence of  the  rival  statesman. 
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'<  Keverthelessy  it  was  so.  I  do  not 
say  that  I  consider  Mr  Pitt  as  so  near- 
ly alli^cl  to  tlie  great  politidan-orator 
of  Athens  88  his  rival;  hut  I  think  he 
exhibited  a  fiir  higher  spedmen  of 
what  a  statesman-orator  should  be^ 
than  Mr  Fox — ^perhaps  than  Demos- 
thenes himself  ever  did.  It  is  true, 
ti^t  the  illustrious  ancient  addressed 
a  motley  multitude  of  cleyer^  violent, 
light,  uncertain,  self-conceited,  and 
withal,  begotted  Athenians;  and  that 
the  nature  of  his  oratory  was,  perhaps 
better  than  any  other,  adapted  to  such 
an  audience,  invested  by  the  absur- 
dities of  a  corrupted  constitution,  with 
powers  which  no  similar  assembly  ever 
can  possess  without  usurpation,  or  exer- 
cise without  tyranny.^  Mr  Fox  had  a 
strong  leaning — as  I  apprehend,  by 
&r  too  strong  a  leaning — to  the  demo- 
cratic part  of  the  British  constitution. 
He  even  spoke  more  for  the  multitude 
without,  man  for  the  few  within,  the 
walls  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and 
his  resemblance  to  Demosthenes  was 
perhaps  a  fault,  rather  than  an  excel- 
lence.  ^Mr  Pitt  always  remembered 

that  it  was  his  business  to  addrms 
and  convince,  not  the  British  Ahmos, 
but  the  British  Senate. 

^'  His  mode  of  speaking  was  totally 
devoid  of  hesitation,  and  equally  so  of 
affectation.  The  stream  of  his  dis- 
course flowed  on  smoothly,  uninter- 
uptedly,  copiously.  The  tide  of  Fox's 
eloquence  might  present  a  view  of 
more  windings  and  cataracts,  but  it  by 
no  means  suggested  the  same  idea  of 
utility; — ^nor,  upon  the  whole,  was 
the  impression  it  produced  of  so  ma- 
jestic a  character.  Mr  Pitt  was,  with- 
out all  doubt,  a  consummate  speaker, 
but  in  the  midst  of  his  eloouence  it 
was  impossible  to  avoid  regarding  him 
at  all  times,  as  being  more  of  aphilo- 
sopher  than  of  an  orator.  What  to 
otner  men  seems  to  be  a  most  magni- 
ficent end,  he  appeared  to  regard  only 
as  one  among  many  means  for  accom- 
plishing his  great  purpose.  Statesman- 
ship was,  indeed,  with  him  the  rtxm 
«^;)^iri»r«ffi»fr,  and  every  thing  was  kept 
in  strict  subservience  to  it  WhatPkto 
vamlj  wished  to  see  in  a  king,  had  he 
lived  in  our  days,  he  might  have  beheld 
in  a  minister. 

"  By  men  of  barren  or  paltnr  minds, 
I  can  conceive  it  quite  {wssible  that 
Pitt,  as  a  speaker,  nught  have  been  con- 
templated with  very  little  admiration. 
That  which  they  are  qualified  to  «d« 
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mire  in  a  ^leech,  was  exactly  what  he, 
fW>m  principle,  despised  and  omitted. 
He  presented  what  ne  conceived  to  be 
the  truth,  that  is,  the  wisdom  of  the 
case,  in  simplicity,  in  noble  simplici- 
ty, as  it  was.    Minds  of  grasp  and 
nerve  comprehended  him,  and  such 
alone  were  worthy  of  doing  so.    The 
small  men  who  spend  their  lives  in 
pointing  epigrams  or  weaving  periods, 
could  not  enter  into  the  feelings  whidi 
made  him  despise  the  opportanity  of 
displayinff,  for  the  sake  of  ddng  ;  and 
they  reviled  him  as  if  the  power,  noi 
the  will,  had  been  wanting, 

Ai«f  ff^t  •ftJm  Si4i». 

Instead  of  following  with  reverent 
gaze  the  &r-asoendii^  fiisht  and  beam- 
ing eye  of  the  eagle,  tney  criticised 
him,  like  the  peacocks  of  the  Hindoo 
fiible,  because  he  had  no  starry  fea- 
thers in  his  tail,  and  because  the  beau- 
ty of  his  pinions  consisted  only  in  the 
uniform  migesty  of  their  strength* 

^'  The  style  of  speaking  wmch  was 
empbyed  by  this  great  man,  seems  to 
be  the  only  style  worthy  of  sadi  « 
.nkirit  aa  his  was,  entrusted  with  such 
duties  as  he  discharged.  Intellect 
embodied  in  language  by  a  Mtriot, 
— these  few  words  comprehena  every 
thing  that  can  be  said  of  it  Eveir 
sentence  proceeded  fimn  his  mouta 
as  perfect,  in  all  respects,  as  if  it 
had  been  balancfd  and  elaborated  in 
the  retirement  of  his  doset ;  and  yet 
no  man  for  an  instance  suqiected  mm 
of  bestowing  any  previous  attention 
whatever  on  the  form  or  languap  of 
his  harangues.  His  moat  splaididan- 
pearances  were  indeed  most  frequentty 
replies,  so  that  no  such  sappoattion 
could  exist  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
heard  hixn.  I  have  heard  many  ekn 
quent  orators  in  England  as  w«Q  u 
etsewhere,  but  the  onJhr  one  who  never 
seemed  tobeatalossrarasinglewoidt 
or  to  use  the  less  exaet  instead  of  the 
more  predse  expression,  or  to  dose  a 
sentence  as  if  the  banning  of  it  had 
passed  fhnn  his  recollection,  was  Wil- 
liam Pitt  The  thoughts  or  the  led- 
in^  of  such  a  soul  would  hove  dis- 
damed  to  be  set  forth  in  a  shiq^  mu* 
tilated  or  imperfect  In  like  manner, 
the  intellect  of  Pitt  would  have  aoorn- 
ed  to  borrow  any  ornament  excepting 
only  firom  his  patriotism.  The  sde 
fire  of  which  he  made  use  was  the 
pore  original  dement  of  heaven.    It 
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WIS  obHj  for  flach  an  him  to  be  elo- 
quent after  that  sort  The  casket  waa 
not  a  gaud  J  one ;  but  it  waa  so  rich, 
that  it  must  have  appeared  ridiculoiu 
around  a  more  ordinary  jeweL 

''  WhikPittand  Fox  were  both  alive^ 
and  in  the  ftdneas  of  their  strength^  in 
one  or  other  of  the  great  parties  of 
England,  each  of  these  illustrious  men 
pomessed  an  inflexible  host  of  rerilers 
— «lnioBt9  such  is  the  blindness  of  par* 
ff  spirit,  of  contemners.  It  is  a  strange 
■nomalmis  drcumsfance  in  the  oonati- 
tntion  of  our  nature  that  it  should  be 
80,  but  the  fiict  itself  is  quite  certain, 
that,  in  all  ages  of  the  world,  political, 
even  more  than  military  leaders,  have 
beei}  subjected  to  this  absurd  use  of 
the  privily  which  their  inferiors  have 
of  judging  them.  So  spake  the  Maoe- 
dcnian  viugmr  of  Demosthenes;  so  the 
nore  pernicious  Athenian  rabble  of 
Philip.  The  voice  of  detraction, 
however,  is  silenced  by  death, — ^none 
would  listen  to  it  over  the  tomb  of  the 
illustrious.  A  ndbk  and  patriotic  poet 
of  Enffkmd  haa  already  embalmed,  in 
bnea  raat  will  never  die,  those  feelings 
of  regret  and  admiration  wherewith 
every  Englishman  now  walks  above 
the  mingled  ashes  of  PiU  and  Fox. 
The  genius,  the  integrity,  the  patriot- 
ism of  either,  is  no  longer  disputed. 
The  keenest  partisan  ci  the  one  de- 
parted chief  would  not  widi  to  see  the 
ttinel  Minted  on  the  bust  of  his  an- 
tagonist Under  other  names  the  same 
pSitical  contests  are  continued;  and 
80,  while  England  is  England,  must 
they  ever  be.  But  already,  such  is 
Jie  untarrying  generosity  of  this  great 
lation,  and  such  the  natural  calmness 
f  its  spirit,  the  public  judnnent  is  at 
%e  ocmoeming  the  men  themselves. 
V  stormy  passions  of  St  Stephen's 
ci^l  are  at  once  chastened  into  re- 
P%  by  the  sdemn  stillness  of  Wesl- 
nuster  Abbey. 

'  It  is  pnMMble  that  thitf  national 
geikosity  nas  been  carried  too  finr. 
Forae,  I  partake  in  the  general  ad* 
mira^n-^I  refiiae  to  neither  the  ho- 
nouriat  is  his  due.  But,  ss  I  did 
whileiey  were  alive,  so,  now  thev  are 
dead*  still  judge  them  impartially. 
There  .qo  reason  why  I  diould  jom 
in  the  anement,  since  I  was  guiluesa 
of  thesi 

''  Mr  IX  was,  I  think,  a  roan  of 
great  tale^^nd  of  great  virtues,  whose 
Ulenta  v;  virtues  were  both  better 
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fitted  for  a  leader  of  Ftirilanie&tary 
opposition,  than  fbr  a  Prime-minister 
of  England ;  for  his  talente  were  ra- 
ther of  the  dntnictive  than  of  the  cot^ 
ttrucHve  kind,  and  his  virtues  were 
more  those  of  an  easy  and  gentle 
heart,  than  of  a  firm  ««*nifiri»n  wflL 
Providence  fixed  him,  during  the  &r 
greater  part  of  hia  life,  whne  he  was 
best  fitted  to  be,  and  was  equally  wise 
in  determining  the  brighter  fifftone  of 
his  rival.  That  fiirtune,  however 
bright,  was,  nevertheless,  to  jud^  sa 
men  commonly  do,  no  very  enviable 
boon.  The  lite  of  Pitt  was  spent  iJl 
in  labour-— much  of  it  in  sorrow ;  but» 
England  and  Europe  mav  thank  their 
God,  his  great  spirit  was  rarmed  for  ite 
destiny,  and  never  sunk  into  despon- 
dence. Tear  afVer  year  rolled  over  his 
head,  and  saw  his  hairs  turning  grsT 
fkom  care,  not  fin*  himself  but  for  his 
country;  but  every  succeeding  year 
left  this  Atlas  of  the  world  as  proudly 
inflexible,  beneath  his  gigantic  bur* 
den,  as  before.  Rarely,  very  rarely, 
haa  it  happened  that  one  man  haa  had 
it  in  his  power  to  be  so  splendidly,  so 
eternally,  the  benefactor  of  his  species. 
So  long  as  England  preserves,  within 
her  '  guarded  shore,'  the  Palladium  of 
all  her  heroes^the  sacred  pledge  of 
Freedom,*7-his  name  will  be  the  pride 
and  ^ry  of  the  soU  that  gave  him 
birth.  Nay,  even  should,  at  some  dis- 
tant day,  the  liberty  of  that  fovour- 
ed  lana  expire,  in  the  memorv  of 
strangers  he  shall  abundantly  nave 
his  reward;  for  that  holy  treasure 
whidi  he  preserved  to  Enghmd  might, 
but  for  the  hiffh  resolution  of  this  pa- 
triot martyr,  have  been  loat  for  ever» 
not  to  her  only,  but  to  the  world. 

*  He  was  a  man*  take  him  for  all  in  a]l« 
We  diall  not  look  upon  hit  like  again.* 


SAMSC&IT  ODE* 

Wx  have  been  favoured  with  the  traii- 
alatioB  of  a  Sanscrit  Ode,  made  by  die 
kte  William  Tolfirey,  Eso.  of  Colum- 
bo,  a  young  gentleman  wnose  prema* 
ture  death  is  a  great  loss  to  literature, 
religion,  and  aociety.  He  orisinally 
went  to  India  as  an  officer  in  ue  ar- 
my,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to 
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duire  in  the  battle  of  Assa^e,  and  to 
obtain  the  fa?ourable  opinion  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington ;  but  though  this 
opened  to  him  prospects  of  military 
advancement,  the  natural  inclination 
of  his  mind  was  towards  literature. 
He  had  acquired,  by  great  diligence 
and  uncommon  aptitude,  a  general  and 
profound  knowledge  of  tb«  Oriental 
languages,  and  he  dedicated  the  fhiits 
of  his' study  and  his  talents  to  the  best 
of  all  works — the  diffusion  of  the  holy 
Scriptures  into  the  language  of  the 
people  amongst  whom  his  residence 
was  thus  accidentally  thrown :  he  had 
particularly  obtained  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  Cingalese,  or  Sanscrit,  of 
Ceykm ;  and  ftma  this  language,  as  a 
specimen  of  the  style  of  the  people,  he 
made  the  following  literal  yersion  of  a 
panegyric  on  the  Governor,  which,  for 
poverty  and  exaggeration,  bombast  and 
common-place,  and  all  the  other  great 
qualities  of  the  bathos,  is  hardly  to  be 
excelled  by  any  court  poet  of  any  age 
or  nation. 

THE  BROWNBIGG  ASHTAKE', 

A  Santctit  Ode  in  Honour  of  Hit  Excettencif 
SiaRoBEKT  BRowKaioOyG.C.B.  Go- 

vemor  of  Ceylon  ; 

By  PXTROS  PUKDITA  SEKARA, 

ANaHverftheMidltiand. 

I. 

'  1  May  he  be  for  ever  illustrious, 
who,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1815, — 

S  On  the  ninth  day  from  the  sun's 
entrance  into  the  sign  Kumbha,^  on  a 
Saturday, — 

3  Acnieved  the  conquest  of  the  city 
of  Sen-Khanda^Saila,t  in  the  island  of 
Lanka,! — 

4  y/iio  destroyed  the  hostile  powers 
by  which  it  had  been  oppressed, — 

5  Who  is  skilled  in  war,  being  en- 
dued with  truth,  piety,  courage,  and 
liberality — the  four  inoispensable  qua- 
lities of  a  hero. 

II. 

1  May  the  one  only  God  of  the  uni- 
verse. Lord  of  the  past,  present,  and 
fUtuie, 

8  Preserve,  for  one  hundred  years, 
him 

3  Who,  bom  in  England,  rules  over 
Lanka; 

4  Whose  exaltedand  unspotted  &me, 
difiiised  throughout  the  wnole  world, 

*  AquaziGiu.       t  Kudi      f  Ceylon. 
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6  Resembles  the  lustre  of  the  moon 
«-the  many-flowering  jasmin -—the 
white  lotas — the  shining  dew^-a  row 
of  precious  pearls. 

III. 

1  He  who  is  as  a  Tilaka  (tiara  to 
those  serving  under  him,  resplendent 
with  an  assemblage  of  good  actions ; 

2  Who  conducts  himself  in  strict 
conformity  to  the  precepts  of  our  Sa- 
viour Jesus  Christ; 

3  Who  is  well  informed  in  the  laws, 
and  deeply  versed  in  religious  know- 
ledge ; 

4  Who,  when  in  council,  surround- 
ed by  his  friends,  his  councillors,  and 
his  relations,  resembles  the  moon  en- 
circled by  the  stars ; 

5  Who  is,  in  the  estimation  of  learn- 
ed men,  as  precious  as  a  garland  of 
flowers  worn  on  the  head. 

IV. 

1  He  who  hath  men  joy  to  Lanka; 

2  Who  is  of  a  cheerful  diepositioB, 
and  a  constant  source  of  delignt  to  the 
virtuous ; 

3  Who  is  as  a  crown  to  the  divine 
religion; 

4  Who  is  strongly  inclined  to  the 
practice  of  good  deeds ; 

6  Who  is  descended  ftom  an  emi- 
nent race. 

V. 
1  In  whose  arms  dwells  the  Goddeaa 
of  Prosperity,  who  frequents  the  com- 
pany of  the  learned; 

5  In  whose  moulh  dwells  the  God- 
dess of  Eloquence,  who  is  gifted  with 
presence  of  mind  upon  all  occasions  ; 

3  Who  is  worthy  (o  be  celebrated 
in  verse; 

4  Who  reimces  the  learned  as  tb 
dewy-rayed  luminary  causes  the  ]oU 
flowers  to  expand  their  leaves  ; 

5  Who,  in  the  destruction  of  lis 
enemies,  is  as  a  Hon  against  elepha^ 

VL 

1  Who  spedcs  truth  at  all  tiii«-- 
who  is  fond  of  assodatiiig  wiU  the 
virtuous; 

S  Who  has  attained  to  wis^n  hy 
the  study  of  various  branch  w 
science; 

3  Who  is  irradiated  with  9  man- 
ner of  prosperity,  and  freelf^cstows 
whatever  may  be  wished  forT  men  ; 

4  Who  k>oks  fbrward  wit  earnest- 
ness to  the  reign  of  Heaven 

Who  is  endued  with  9  wisdom, 
virtue,  splendour,  and  gloij,*nd  who 
hath  an  excellent  understt^^* 
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Letters  of  Timoihy  Tickler. 


LBTTB&S   01*    TINOTfiT    TICKLE&    TO 
CMINENT  LITEEAar  CHAILACTSRS. 

L£TTB&  I  v.— To  the  Editor  of  Blacks 
wood* 9  Magazine. 

MY  PEAR  EDITOIL, 

I  GIVE  you  many  thanks  for  your  kind 
and  amusing  letter  of  the  20th  ult. 
and  congratulate  you  on  your  last 
Number,  which  is  a  capital  one,  ftill 
of  spirit  and  vivacity,  and  will,  "  I 
verily  believe,  promote  your  sale." 
You  wish  to  have  my  free  and  candid 
opinion  of  your  work  in  general,  and 
I  will  now  try  to  answer  your  queries 
in  a  satisfactory  way.  Your  Magazine 
is  &r  indeed  mm  being  "  a  faultless 
monster,  which  the  world  ne'er  saw ;" 
for  it  is  full  o£  faults,  and  most  part  of 
the  world  has  seen  it.  But  it  is  be- 
yond measure  entertaining,  and  cus- 
tom ''  cannot  stale  its  Infinite  variety." 
JuBtf;o  on,  gradually  improving  Num- 
ber after  Number,  and  you  wm  make 
a  fortune.  Your  *'  magnum  opus" 
has  had  a  most  blessed  eflfect,  I  can 
assure  you,  on  Mrs  Tickler's  temper, 
which  was^  you  know,  formerly  some- 
what too  saturnine.  When  I  see 
her  sitting,  on  the  evening  of  the 
SOth  of  eaoi  month,  with  your  Maga- 
ane  in  her  hand,  I  chuckle  over  the 
discovery  at  last  of  a  medicine  for  her 
distemper,  more  efficacious  than  the 
prescriptions  of  all  the  doctors.  But 
to  the  business  before  me. 

In  the  first  place,  you  ask  what  is 
my  private  opinion  of  tne  fiunous  Chal- 
dee  MS.  ?  I  almost  wish  you  had  been 
mum  here,  for  it  is  a  very  delicate 
sulgect.  With  all  my  regard  for  you, 
I  cannot  i^rove  of  that  singular  work. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  in 
the  spirit  of  a  composition  that  has 
excited  so  much  anger  in  the  world. 
I  perfectly  agree  wita  you,  that  the 
Eastern  s^le  of  writing  is  open  to  the 
imitation  of  the  various  nations  of  the 
West ;  that  the  MS.  is  not  a  profane 
parody  at  all ;  and  that  it  is  extremdy 
clever.  But  if  it  contains,  as  it  is 
suppoaed,  sarcasms  against  personal 
d^ects,  surely  you  do  not  need  to  be 
told  that  such  sarcasms  are  altogether 
indefensible.  They  are  really  as  cri- 
minal as  those  jolces  and  gibes  in  the 
Edinbuiffh  Review  at  the  old  ag?  and 
mental  alienation  of  our  king,  though, 
fortunately  for  the  credit  of  your  work, 
they  have  not  been  so  frequently  and 
wantonly  repeated.     However,    the 
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moral  sense  of  the  world  is  against 
you  here ;  nor  could  the  example  of 
far  better  and  fiur  wiser  men  than  the 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  reconcile  us  to 
any  severity  or  sarcasm  on  what  is  no 
crime,  but  merely  a  misfortune.  They 
have  sported  witn  insanity — your  cor- 
respondent with  deformity ;  nor  is  hia 
fiudt  altogether  lost  in  the  greater  atro- 
city of  theirs.  At  the  same  time,  I 
cannot  think  that  the  '^  two  Beasts," 
as  they  call  themselves  in  the  sum- 
mons which  you  sent  me  to  look  at, 
will  ever  bring  the  affidr  into  a  Jury 
Court.  As  literary  people,  diey  never 
had  much  character  to  lose;  and  there- 
fore the  damages,  if  they  get  a  verdict 
in  their  fiivour,  establishing  the  &ct 
of  their  beii^  the  two  Beasts,  would 
be  exceedingly  small,  perhaps  only  no- 
minal. At  afl  events,  they  would  lose 
more  by  making  themselves  so  openly 
ridiculous,  than  they  could  ever  gjsdn 
by  the  most  successful  trial.  If,  how- 
ever, the  trial  comes  on,  let  me  know 
of  it ;  for  Mrs  Tickler  has  a  longing 
desire  to  hear  Mr  Jeffirey  speak,  and 
certainly  his  commentaries  on  the 
^  Chaldee"  could  not  faU  of  being 
very  diverting. 

You  ask  me  what  I  think  of  the 
Poetical  Notices.  They  are,  without 
exception,  the  only  things  of  the  kind 
that  I  ever  read,  and  have  about  them 
a  good-humoured  whimsicality  that  is 
peculiar  to  themselves.  They  are  the 
dawnings  of  quite  a  new  School  of 
Poetry.  You  cannot  be  serious  when 
you  say  that  they  have  given  great 
ofience.  The  Notices — the  good-na- 
tured, facetious,  urbane  Notices,  give 
great  ofience !  Impossible  f  They  are 
quite  saccharine.  Never  were  compli- 
ments more  delicately  turned  and  jpo- 
lished  than  those  to  the  difierent  Bibli- 
opolists. 
'*  The  most  are  diicfly  under  one  huge 

thumb,'* 
Is  the  most  comprehensive  line  in  the 
whole  body  of  English  poetry.  What 
a  picture  of  power  and  of  subjection  in 
one  single  line  !  I  would  with  pleasure 
go  over  the  whole,  word  by  word,  and 
perhaps  I  may  do  so  in  some  future 
letter;  but  I  shaU  say  no  more  at 
present,  than  that  I  almost  wished  I 
nad  been  an  Edinburgh  bookseller 
myself,  to  have  had  immortality  con- 
ferred upon  me,  unsought,  imsus- 
pected,  and  undeserved. 

You  go  on  to  ask  me  what  I  think 
of  Constable's  Magazine?    Oh!   my 
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dear  Editor^  yen  are  fishing  for  a  com- 
pliment  from  old  Timothy  again ! — I 
naye  seen  nothing  at  all  comparable  to 
it  daring  the  last  threescore  and  ten 
years,  'fiiank  yon,  en  passant,  for  the 
Numbers  of  it  yon  have  sent  me.  Al- 
most any  thing  does  for  our  minister 
to  read ;  and  1  have  sent  them  over 
regularly  to  the  manse.  There  is  not 
another  copy  in  the  whole  country- 
side ;  and  he  quotes  great  blads  of  it, 
I  understand,  at  the  presbytery  din- 
ner, when  it  all  passes  for  havers  of 
his  own,  honest  man.  Mrs  Tickler, 
however,  cannot  endure  it,  and  says  she 
is  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  how  any  thing 
so  stupid  should  make  her  so  angry. 
She  asserts  that  the  good  old  Tory 
Scots  Magazine  has  become  a  drunken 
Whig ;  and,  what  is  still  worse,  that 
the  Editors  are  infidels,  and  sneer,  in 
an  under-hand  way,  at  Christianity, 
like  the  godless  wits  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review.  For  myself  I  can  see  nothing 
of  this,  nor  any  thing  dse,  in  the  New 
Series,  which  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  re- 
publication of  the  old  women's  stories 
(of  which  there  are  not  a  few)  in  the 
old  Scots  Magazine.  It  amazes  me, 
that  Mr  Constable  should  have  pre- 
ferred CWhom  and  Pringle  to  Hv^ 
Murray,  ms  former  Editor.  Hugh  is 
a  man  of  real  talents — even  genius ; 
and  though  he  committed  h'ttle  odd 
innocent  blunders  now  and  then,  they 
were  harmless  in  comparison  with  the 
general  dulness  and  stupidity  of  the 
present  Editors,  which  really  are  ex- 
cessive, and,  I  fear,  hopeless.  I  am 
much  amused  with  what  you  tell  me 
about  their  quarrel  with  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd.  So  they  will  no  longer  al- 
low that  most  ingenious  poet  to  be 
praised  in  their  work,  and  merely  be- 
cause an  old  man  like  me  craclceda 
few  jokes  upon  it !  Will  they  allow 
nobody  to  be  laughed  at  in  your  Ma- 
gazine but  themselves  ?  By  the  way, 
I  observe  lately  that  the  famous  bic^ra- 
pher  of  Mr  Hogg  still  lends  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  great  name  to  their  Maga- 
aine,  and  tnat  he  has  been  trying  to 
pla^  the  satirist  there.  Weil,  just 
whisper  into  his  ear,  that  if,  instead 
of  using  the  rod  in  Uie  place  where  it 
ought  to  be  used,  he  keeps  any  longer 
fiourishing  it  about  in  the  "  New  Se- 
ries," it  soall  be  wrested  out  of  his 
hands,  and  pretty  smartly  applied  to 
his  own  extremities. 

This  gentleman  has  absolutely  be- 
•ome  an  unprincipled  and  indism- 
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minate  satirist;  and  the  New  £di« 
tors 'follow  his  example  ''baud  pas- 
sibus  equis."  For  some  time  they 
kept  pretty  quiet,  and  allowed  your 
wicked  wags  to  have  it  all  their  own 
way.  But  unless  you  look  about  yon, 
they  wiU  laugh  down  Bladcwood'i 
Magazine.  Allow  me  fiv  one  para- 
graph  to  employ  two  or  three  similes. 
— ^Messrs  Clegnom  and  Pringle  re- 
mind me  of  two  snails  that  come 
crawling  out  in  the  cafan  of  the  even- 
ing, each  clad  in  a  complete  coat 
of  mail,  and  protruding  a  formid- 
able pair  of  horns.  I  have  seen  such 
snails  look  quite  chivalrous  ai^d  heroic; 
but  the  instant  a  straw  touches  the 
said  horns,  in  they  go— and  everv 
thing  wears  a  pacific  cburacter.  Still, 
however,  the  comuous  substances  keep 
peeping  out — out — as  it  would  almost 
seem,  in  spite  of  the  creatures  them- 
selves — tiU  some  unhandy  acddoit 
cuts  them  off  smaek-amooth.  And 
so,  I  venture  to  prophesy,  will  it  be 
with  these  Editors,  if  they  do  not  take 
in,  and  keep  in  their  boras. — Messn 
Cleghorn  and  Pringle  remind  me  of  a 
couple  of  what,  in  Scotland,  are  dQled 
bum-bees  (the  humble  bee  in  Eng* 
land)  who  come  bumming  round  and 
round  one  as  if  they  were  excessively 
wroth,  and  proposed  to  sting,— when, 
an  at  once,  off  they  drive,  as  if  Bome 
new  crotchet  got  Into  their  heads,  and 
leave  one  wondering  at  what  the  crea- 
tures could  possibly  mean  by  nidi 

insolence. Messrs    Cl^orn    and 

Pringle  remind  me  of  two  '*  shard-bora 
beetles,"  who,  **  when  all  the  air  a 
solemn  stillness  holds,"  come  swing- 
ing along  '*  with  drowsy  hum,"  till,  as 
it  were,  intentionally  knocking  theta- 
selves  against  the  breast  of  some  medi- 
tative gentleman  at  eventide,  they  M 
down  at  his  feet,  crushed,  and  bleed- 
ing to  death,  in  the  dry  summer-doBt. 

Finally,    Messrs    Cleghorn  and 

Pringle  remind  me  (each  of  them  does 
so)  of  that  simple  and  foolish  bifd,  the 
cuckoo,  who  takes  his  station  among 
the  new  series  of  branches  of  an  old 
oak-stump,  and  there  keeps  bobl^ 
up  his  tail,  and  bobbing  down  hu 
head,  all  the  while  repeating  the 
self-same  cry,  and  attended  hj  bi> 
little  troop  of  titlings,  ftxm  whom  be 
receives  a  small  sustenance  of  worms 
and  insects,  till,  he  is  suddenly  broogfat 
down  firom  his  elevation  by  some  i^rt« 
ing  shepherd,  vrith  an  old-^fishioned 
fi)wling-piece  charged  with  No  VII.— 
1 
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I  therefiure,  Mr  Editor,  intend  to  f^ve    nnditonefbrmation^bat  thegrcatflceti 


these  gentlemen  two  months  toconsider 
of  it,  and  if  at  the  end  of  that  time,  I 
have  onoe  discovered  them  with  their 
horns  out  like  snails — ^bumming  round 
you  like  h^ble  bees — ^humming  on- 
wards like  beetles — or  bobbing  their 
tails  like  "  ^[owks" — then  will  I  cele* 
farate  them  m  immortal  verse  ; — ^yea, 
**  I  will  write  a  sweet  song  apinst  them, 
and  put  it  into  thy  book,  that  is  to  say, 
if  you  will  allow  me ;  for  Mrs  Tickler 
reminds  me  of  your  having  mentioned 
the  last  time  you  were  here  with  your 
wife,  that  you  thought  them  and  Uieir 
Magazine  quite  unworthy  of  any  far- 
ther  notice.  For  me,  I  don't  care  a 
fig — if  the  woxBt  come  to  the  worst, 
rU  speak  to  my  good  friend  Mr  Mil- 
ler, and  tip  the  creatures  an  eighteen- 
penny  pamf^ilet  on  my  own  bottom. 

I  find,  my  dear  Editor,  that  I  have 
scarcely  said  one  word  of  what  I  in- 
tended to  say, — ^and  filled  my]  sheet 
entirely  with  extraneous  matter.  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  of  writing 
you  again  soon,  oy  a  private  hand,— 
when  I  hope  to  amuse  you  with  cer- 
tain old-fashioned  whimsies  of  mine 
about  the  Whigs  of  Scotland,  whom  I 
see  you  like  no  more  than  myself. — 
Meanwhile,  Adieu  I  yours  affection- 
ately, Timothy  Ticklsr. 


IMPORTANT  DISCOVERY  OF  EXTEN- 
SIVE VEINS  AND  ROCKS  OF  CHRO- 
MATE  OF  IRON  IN  THE  SHETLAND 
ISLANDS. 

Or  HiBBERT,  the  gentleman  who  last 
year  commenced  a  mineralqgical  sur- 
vey of  the  Shetland  isles,  has  this  sea- 
son resumed  his  investigations,  and, 
we  understand,  has  now  nearly  finish- 


limestone  fbrmations  are  entirely  a- 
wanting.  Last  season,  Dr  Hibbert 
observ^,  in  serpentine  veins,  that  va- 
luable mineml  the  chromate  of  iron, 
but  want  of  time  prevented  him  pur- 
suing this  discovery.  We  understand 
he  has  now  ascertained  that  it  occurs 
in  great  quantities,  forming,  in  some 
places,  veins  several  yards  wide,  and 
in  others  is  so  abundant,  that  Uie 
walls  of  enclosures  are  built  of  it. 
From  this  ore  several  beautiful  and 
very  durable  nigments  are  obtained, 
which  are  hi^v  valued  in  the  arts. 
Hitherto  the  market  has  been  supplied 
with  it  fh>m  Ncnth  America,  but  now 
that  it  has  been  ascertained  to  occur 
in  profusion,  and  of  exodlent  quality, 
in  Shetland,  it  will  become  an  article 
of  trade  fipom  that  country. 


NOTICE  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  UNDER- 
TAKEN TO  DETERMINE  THE  FIGURE 
OP  THE  EARTH,  BY  M.  BIOT,  OF 
THE  ACADEMY  OF  SCIENCES.  Parts 
1818. 

[Having  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
one  of  the  few  copies  of  this  interesting  lit- 
tle work  which  have  reached  England,  we 
cannot  deny  ounelves  the  pleasure  of  mak- 
ing a  traDdation  of  it,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  readcn  who,  however  well  acqiwrntwl 
with  the  name  and  general  merits  of  M. 
Biot,  may  not  have  received  any  exact  in- 
fonnation  respecting  the  circumstances  which 
occasioned  and  attended  the  late  visit  of  that 
Eminent  Stranger  to  these  more  remote  dis- 
tricts of  our  idimd.  We  can  scarcely  .flatter 
ourselves  with  the  hope  of  seeing  our  pages 
fiequently  adorned  widi  articles  so  universally 
inteiesting  as  this  must  be.  The  man  of 
scienoe  inll  prixe  it  for  the  lumioous  ac- 
count which  It  contains  of  some  important 


ed  his  description  of  idl  the  islands  of  .physical  investigations,— they,  who  are  not 


that  remote  portion  of  the  British  em- 
pire.  His  labours  have  been  entirely 
directed  to  the  determination  of  the  ar- 
rangement and  nature  of  the  various 
rocks  and  metalliferous  minerals,  with- 
out allowing  his  examinations  to  be 
warped  by  the  airy  poetical  visions  of 
the  Neptunists,  or  disfigured  and  dis- 
torted by  the  monstrous  and  absurd 
£uicies  of  the  Plutonists.  He  finds 
the  prevailing  rocks  are  gneiss  and 
mica  slate,  with  subordinate  granite, 
limestone,  hornblende  rock,  and  ser- 
pentine. These  are  skirted  with  what 
Professor  Jamew>n  calls  the  great  flcelx 
Vol.  III. 


qualified  to  appreciate  this  part  of  its  merits, 
will  listen  with  delight  to  the  personal  ad- 
ventures of  one  who  is  not  merdy  a  t^^avant, 
but  a  philosopher  in  the  higher  and  better 
sense  of  the  word — a  liberal,  enlightened, 
and  good  man.  To  those  who  were  so  hap- 
py as  to  have  the  oppottnni^  of  offisring 
any  assistanoe  to  M.  Biot  in  the  oouise  of 
his  tour,  more  eipedally  to  those  gentlemen 
whose  kindness  rendered  a  two-months*  re- 
ridence  in  Shetland  agreeable  to  a  polite 
stranger  accustomed  to  all  the  luxunes  of 
Parisian  climate  and  society,  the  affectionate 
manner  in  whidi  their  services  are  here 
eommemorated  must  alRnd  a  pleasure  gnat, 
er  in  proportion  to  its  peoiliaiity.  There 
can  be  no  occasioa  to  raoh»ise  fbr  tiM 
3N 
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length  of  this  article ;  we  were  well  aware 
that  the  iDteieet  of  the  "  Notice**  would  be 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  mutilating  or 
dividing  it] 

When  on  one  of  the  towers  of  Flo* 
renoe,  Gralileo,  two  centuries  ago,  ex- 
plained to  a  very  few  persons,  in  con- 
ferences almost  mysterious,  his  new 
discoveries  with  regard  to  the  laws  of 

Savity,  the  motion  of  the  earth,  and 
e  figure  of  the  planets, — could  he 
ever  have  foreseen  that  these  truths, 
then  rejected  and  persecuted,  should, 
after  so  short  an  intervid  of  time, 
come  to  be  considered  as  matters  of  so 
great  importance,    and  contempkted 
with  so  general  an  admiration,  that 
the  Governments  of  Europe  should 
cause  extensive  operations,  and  distant 
joumies,  to  be  undertaken  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  extending  them,  and  of  as- 
certaining all  their  particulars?  and 
that  in  consequence  of  an  unhoped 
for  propagation  of  all  manner  of  know- 
ledge,— me  results  of  their  labours 
should  be  offered  to  the  public  inter- 
est in  numerous  asserobhes  composed 
of  the  most  brilliant  classes  of  society  ? 
Such,  notwithstanding,  is  the  immense 
change  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
&te  of  the  sciences  since  that  epoch ! 
When  Galileo  and  Bacon  appeared, 
after  the  many  sublime  spirits  which 
antiquity  had  produced,  they  found 
the  career  of  the  sciences  still  untrod- 
den,— ^for  the  name  of  science  could 
not  be  given  to  the  useless  heap  of 
hypothetical  speculations,   in  which, 
before  their  day,  natural  philosophy 
consisted.    Till  then,  men  seem  to 
have  been  more  inclined  to  conjecture 
than  to  study  nature ;  the  art  of  in- 
terrogating her,  and  of  making  her 
reveal  her  mysteries,  was  unknown; 
they  discovered  it.    They  shewed  that 
the  human  mind  is  too  mble  and  un- 
steady   to   advance   alone    into    this 
labyrinth  of  truths;  that  it  requires 
to  pause  at  phenomena  which  are  con- 
nected with  each  other,  as  the  ini^t 
leans  upon  the  supports  which  it  meets 
with  when  it  first  tries  to  walk ;  and 
that  in  the  numerous  circumstance^, 
in  which  nature  seems  to  allow  it  to 
embrace  too  great  intervals,  it  is  ne- 
cessary that,  by  experiments  artfully 
conceived,  new  phenomena  should  lie 
made  to  spring  up  in  the  path,  to 
ensure  its  footing,  and  to  prevent  it 
from  wandering.    Such  has  been  the 
fruitfulness  of  this  method,  that  in 
less  than  two  centuries,  discoveries 


without  number,  discoveries  certain 
and  lasting,  have  burst  forth  in  all 
the   departments   of  the  sdenoes,— • 
have  communicated  themselves  with 
rapidity  to  the  arts  and  to  industry, 
which  they  have  enridied  with  won- 
derful applications,— and  have  increas- 
ed the  sum  of  human  knowledge  a 
thousand  times  beyond  what  had  been 
done  by  all  antiquity,    fiut  thus  ex- 
tended, the  sdenoes  exceed  the  powen 
of  any  individual.    Their  prodigknis 
circle  cannot  be  embraced  but  by  a 
|;reat  literary  bodj,  which  unites  in 
Its  collective  capacity,  aa  in  a  vast  aen- 
Borium,  every  conception,  every  view, 
and  evenr  thought;  which  knowing 
neither  human  infirmities,    nor  the 
decay  of  the  senses  and  of  old  age, 
ever  young  and  ever  active,  scrutinizes 
incessantly  the  hidden  properties  of 
nature,  ducovers  the  powers  concealed 
in  them,  and  at  last  oii^  them  to  so- 
ciety perfected  and  prepared  for  appli- 
cation.   In  this  centre,  where  all  opi- 
nions are  agitated  and  combated,  oo 
authority  can  prevail  but  that  of  rea- 
son and  nature.    Here  even  the  voice 
of  a  Plato  could  no  longer  attract  lis- 
teners to  the  brilliant  dreams  of  his 
imagination;    and  the  genius   of  a 
Descartes,  obliged  to  continue  fidthAil 
to  the  method  of  observation  and  of 
doubt  which  he  himself  had  created, 
could  only  produce   truths  unmixed 
with  error.     But  Plato  and  Descartes, 
with  all  their  glory,   would  now  be 
considered  but  as  transient  elements 
of  this  great  organ  of  the  sciences.  Its 
strength  would  survive  their  genius, 
and  would  pursue  into  futurity  the 
developement  of  their  thoughts.  Such 
is  now  the  noble  destination  of  learn- 
ed societies.   The  unity  and  the  dura- 
tion, which  their  institution  gives  to 
human  efibrts,  complete  the  power  of 
the  experimental  method.  They  alone 
can  henceforth  ensure  the  continuity 
of  the  progress  of  human  knowledge, 
—they  alone  can  develope  great  theo- 
ries, and  obtain  results  whicn,  by  their 
intrinsic  difficulty,  and  by  the  diversi- 
ty, the  perseverance,  ana  the  extent 
of  Uie  labours  they  demand,  could 
never  be  within  the  reach  of  indi- 
viduals.     The  determination  of  the 
size  and  figure  of  the  earth,— the  mea- 
surement of  gravity  at  its  surtice,— 
the  connexion  of  this  phenomenon 
with  the  interior  construction  of  the 
gbbe, — ^with  the  disposition  of  thciffti- 
ta,  and  the  laws  pf  their  densities,— 
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tte  of  the  number  of  those  long  en- 
during questions  which  learned  sode- 
ties  alone  could  propose  to  encounter 
and  to  resolve.  Tney  have  for  a  century 
and  a  half  formed  one  of  the  olgects 
of  the  unceasing  labours  of  the  Acad* 
emy  of  Sciences.  The  first  exact  mea- 
surement of  a  degree  of  the  terres- 
trial meridian  was  ^made  in  France,  by 
Picardy  in  the  year  1670.  Newton 
availed  himself  of  it,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish the  law  of  universal  gravity^ 
firom  which  the  employment  of  an  in- 
accurate measurement  of  the  earth 
had  at  first  caused  him  to  wander. 
Two  years  afterwards.  Richer,  who 
was  sent  by  the  Academy  to  Cayenne 
to  make  astronomical  researches,  dis- 
covered that  his  dock,  which  at  Paris 
beat  the  seconds,  went  gradually  more 
slowly  as  he  approached  the  eaua- 
tor ;  and  that  it  again  went  quiocer, 
by  the  same  degrees,  in  returning 
towards  the  North,  so  as  to  resume 
exactly  its  original  motion,  at  the 
point  of  his  departure.  Again, — ^ac- 
cording to  the  discoveries  of  Huyg- 
gens,  the  quickness  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  a  pendulum  augments  or  di- 
diminishes  with  the  intensity  of  the 
gravity  which  causes  its  motion.  The 
observation  of  Richer  then  proved 
that  this  intensity  was  difierent  in 
different  latitudes,  and  that  it  increas- 
ed in  going  fix>m  the  equator  to  the 
pole.  Newton,  in  his  immortal  work 
on  the  principles  of  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, connected  all  these  results  with 
the  law  of  attraction.  He  shewed, 
that  the  variation  observed  in  gravity 
disdosed  a  flattening  of  the  earth  at 
the  pole, — a  circumstance  which  is 
observable  also  in  the  form  of  Jupi- 
ter, Saturn,  and  the  other  planets 
which  turn  upon  an  axis.  He  con- 
odved  that  this  flattened  form  was  a 
consequence  of  the  even  attraction  of 
the  portions  of  every  planet,  combined 
by  tne  centrifugal  force  of  its  rotatory 
motion.  But  in  order  that  the  ar- 
rangement determined  by  these  two 
kinds  of  forces  should  thus  have  been 
able  to  make  itself  efiectual,  it  behov- 
ed these  great  bodies  to  have  been 
originally  fluid :  he  took  them  then  as 
in  that  state,  and  showed  how  to  cal- 
culate the  flattening  of  a  planet  ac- 
cording to  the  intensity  of  the  gravity 
at  its  surface,  and  the  quickness  of  its 
rotation,  supposing  its  mass  to  be  ho- 
mogeneous. This  theory,  applied  to 
the  earth,  gave  a  variation  of  gravity. 


but  little  different  from  that  observed 
by  Richer,  though  somewhat  slighter, 
indicating  that  we  earth  is  composed 
of  strata,  o£  which  the  density  goes  on 
increasing  from  the  surface  to  the  cen- 
tre, as  Churault  has  dnoe  demonstrat- 
ed. 

The  calculations  of  Newton  were, 
fbr  some  time,  the  only  inductions 
which  existed  for  believing  the  earth 
to  be  flattened  at  the  poles.  The 
arch  of  the  meridian,  measured  by 
Picard,  was  quite  suffident  to  ffive  the 
length  of  the  semi-diameter  of  tne  earth 
at  the  place  where  it  was  observed; 
but  that  arch  was  much  too  small 
even  for  shewing  imperfectly  the  ef- 
fect of  the  flattening.  More  accurate 
knowledge  was  expected  to  be  procur- 
ed from  the  measurement  of  the  com- 
plete arch  which  traverses  France  from 
Perpignan  to  Dunkirk;  a  measure- 
ment which  was  intended  to  serve,  if 
I  may  so  express  it,  as  the  axis  of 
a  general  map  of  France,  with  the 
execution  of  which  Colbert  had  en- 
trusted the  Academy.  But  in  the  im- 
perfect state  of  the  instruments  and 
astronomical  methods  of  that  period, 
this  arch  itself  was  too  short  to  make 
the  influence  of  the  flattening  dis- 
tinctly perceptible;  and  the  small 
variations,  which  thence  result  in  the 
lengths  of  the  consecutive  d^;ree8, 
might  very  easily  be  lost  in  the  errors 
of  the  observations.  This  indeed  hap- 
pened. The  differences  wluch  tne 
degrees  presented,  were  found  fit>m  the 
efiects  of  these  errors,  in  such  a  direc- 
tion as  would  have  led  to  the  result 
of  elongation  at  the  poles,  in  place  of 
flattening.  The  Academv  was  not  dis- 
heartened ;  it  perodved  that  the  ques- 
tion could  not  De  clearly  dedded  with- 
out measuring  two  arches  of  die  meri- 
dian, in  regions  of  the  earth  where  die 
flattening  must  produce  more  sensible 
differences  between  the  degrees,  that 
is  to  say,  near  the  equator  and  the 
pole.  She  found  among  her  members 
men  suffidently  devoted  to  undertake 
these  laborious  journies.  In  the  year 
1735,  Bouguer,  Godin,  and  La  Conda- 
mine,went  to  America,  where  they  join- 
ed the  Spanish  Commisdoners.  Some 
months  after,  Claunult,  Maupertuis, 
and  Le  Monnier,  departed  n>r  the 
north.  The  results  of  these  expedi- 
tions put  the  flattening  of  the  earth 
beyond  doubt,  but  its  absolute  amount 
still  remained  uncertain.  The  degree 
of   Perut    compared   with    that  of 
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France^  gave  a  slighter  flattening  than 
if  the  earth  were  homogeneous ;  the 
operation  of  Lapland  indicated  a  great- 
er. In  this  uncertainty,  the  lengths 
of  the  pendulum,  which  they  were 
careftd  to  measure,  agreed  with  the 
flattening  deduced  from  the  operation 
at  the  equator ;  hut  the  exactness  of 
these  measurements,  especially  in  the 
operation  of  Lapland,  was  not  such  as 
could  enahle  them  to  solve  the  difficul- 
ty. No  fault  lay  with  any  one,  as  at 
that  period  it  was  impossible  to  do  it 
better. 

Things  remained  at  this  point  dur- 
ing fifty  years.  Bouguer,  La  Conda- 
mine,  Clairault,  and  Maupertuis,  died  ; 
but  after  that  interval,  astronomical 
instruments  becoming  much  more  per- 
fect, and  the  methods  of  observation 
more  general  and  more  precise,  hopes 
were  entertained  of  removing  the  un- 
certainty which  preceding  operations 
had  left  on  the  flattening  of  tne  earth. 
The  Academy,  the  heir  of  these  great 
works,  resolved  to  resume  them  with 
all  the  means  which  could  ensure  their 
success.  She  gave  still  more  import- 
ance to  them,  by  proposing  to  take  the 
very  size  of  the  earth,  thus  determin- 
ed, for  the  fundamental  element  of  a 
system  of  general  and  uniform  mea- 
sures, of  which  all  the  parts  would  be 
connected  together  by  simple  relations, 
and  in  accordance  with  our  mode  of 
numeration.  At  this  day,  as  former- 
ly, she  hopes  that  such  a  system, 
rounded  upon  natural  elements,  in- 
variable and  independent  of  the  in- 
dividual prejudices  of  the  people,  will 
ultimately  become  as  common  to  all, 
as  are  now  the  Arabian,  ciphers,  the 
division  of  time^  and  the  calender.  It 
was  a  wish  long  ago  expressed  by  the 
best  and  most  enlightened  of  our 
kings.  The  proix^  realizing  it^ 
Was,  so  to  speak,  the  last  sigh  of  the 
Academy  ;  and  the  act  which  decided 
its  execution,  was  one  of  the  last  which 
preceded  the  flital  epoch  of  our  great 
political  convulsions.  All  the  insti- 
tutions tending  to  maintain  civiliza- 
tion and  knowledge  perished,  and  the 
Academy  perished  with  them.  But 
true  men  of  sdenoe  do  not  require  to 
have  repeated  to  them  the  authority 
for  doing  that  which  they  believe  use- 
ful. In  the  midst  of  the  disorder  and 
madness  excited  by  popular  anarchy^ 
MM.  de  Lambre  and  M^hain,  fUr- 
nished  with  new  instruments  which 
Borda  had  invented  finr  diem^  began^ 


and  continued,  oflen  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  the  most  extended  and  ex* 
act  measurement  of  the  earth  wMch 
had  ever  been  undertaken.  They 
concluded  it  as  well,  although  not  so 
easily,  as  they  could  have  done  in  the 
bosom  of  the  most  profbund  peace. 
The  measurement  of  the  pendulum 
was  not  fbr^otten.  Borda,  who  had 
done  so  much  to  perfect  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  observations,  invented  for 
this  experiment  a  method,  the  exact« 
ness  of  which  surpassed  every  thing 
which  had  been  till  dien  imagined, 
and  which  has  never  been  surpi^sed. 
After  these  operations  were  termi- 
nated, it  was  thought  that  the  arch  of 
the  meridian  mignt  be  continued  a 
good  many  degrees  south,  across  Cata- 
lonia, ana  that  it  might  even  be  pos- 
sible to  prolong  it  to  the  Balearic  isles, 
by  means  of  an  immense  triangle  of 
which  the  sides  extending  over  the 
sea,  should  join  these  isles  to  the 
coast  of  Valentia.  M^hain  devoted 
himself  to  this  operation.  I  say  that 
he  devoted  himself,  for  he  died  of 
fever  in  a  small  town  in  the  king* 
dom  of  Valentia,  after  having  sur- 
veyed all  the  chain,  and  measured 
the  first  triangles.  M.  Arago  and  I 
were  charged  with  the  completion  of 
the  work,  jointly  with  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  King  of  Spain,  Charles 
IV.  We  had  the  good  fortune  to  suc- 
ceed ;  but  it  is  in  remembrance,  that 
]\I.  Arago  did  not  return  to  France 
without  encountering  great  danger, 
and  after  a  distressing  captivity.  Our 
results,  by  confirming  those  of  the 
arc  of  France,  gave  them  a  new  proof 
of  accuracy.  We  measured  also,  at 
our  most  remote  station,  the  length 
of  the  seconds  pendulum,  after  the 
method  of  Borda.  M.  Matthieu  and  I 
repeated  the  same  operation  upon  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  arc  comprised 
between  Perpignan  and  Dunkirk. 
These  experiments  gave  for  the  flat- 
tening of  the  earth,  a  value  almost  ex- 
actly equal  to  that  which  M.  de  Lam- 
bre had  already  obtained,  by  compar- 
ing the  arc  of  France  and  Spain  with 
the  degrees  of  the  equator,  calculated 
with  new  pains,  and  with  the  degree 
of  Lapland  which  Mr  Swanbeig,  an 
able  Swedish  astronomer,  had  correct- 
ed by  new  observations ;  finally,  with 
an  arc  of  many  degrees,  which  M^jor 
Lambton  had  measured  with  great  ac- 
curacy in  the  English  possessions  of 
India. 
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Verified  by  so  many  combinations 
independent  of  each  other,  our  are 
of  France  and  Spain  acquired  farther 
rights  to  become  a  fundamental  model 
fyr  measures.     An  occasion  presented 
itself  of  making  it  of  still  more  im- 
portance.   Since  the  rebellion  of  1 745, 
the  English  government  had  perceir- 
ed  the  utility  of  constructing  a  detail- 
ed map  of  the  three  kingdoms^  which 
oould  serve  equally  to  direct  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  country  in  time  of 
rice,  and  its  defence  in  time  of  war. 
may  state  in  passing,    that  it  is 
the  war  which,  fbr  twenty  years  back, 
has  given   to  geodesiacal    operations 
the  great  extension^  and  the  extreme 
perfection,  which  they  have  acquired 
in  an  the  states  of  Europe ;  and  the 
value  of  this  slight  advanti^  is  thus 
enhanced  by  its  being  dearly  enough 
paid  fer.    However  this  may  be,  the 
English  triangulaHon,  begun  bv  Gen- 
eral Roy^  and  continued  after  him  by 
Colonel  Mudge,  was  prolonged  fVom 
die  south  of  England  to  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  presented  in  that  extent 
many  d^rees  of  the  terrestrial  meri- 
dian, measured  with  excellent  instru- 
pients.     It  was  extremely  desirable 
that  this  arc  should  be  joined  to  the 
arc  of  France.    But  as,  from  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  England,  she  is 
§  laced  a  little  to  the  westward  of  oura, 
lere  was  ground  to  fear  lest  all  the 
terrestrial  meridians,  not  being  exact- 
ly alike,  the  difference  of  longitude 
would  affect  the  results  which  might 
be  obtained  from  that  junction.   Nev- 
ertheless, there  could  be  no  dread  of 
this,  so  far  as  cbncemed  the  measure- 
ments of  the  pendulum,  which  are 
much  less  disturbed  than  the  degrees 
by  the  slight  irregularities  of  the  fi- 
gure of  the  earth.  The  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude was  desirous  that  the  same  ap- 
paratus which  had  served  for  these 
measurements  in  France  and  Spain, 
should  be  employed  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  English. are.    To  wish 
for  any  thing  useful  to  the  sciences, 
was  to  have  at  once  the  assent  of  the 
men  of  science  in  England,  and  the 
approbation  of  the  government  of  that 
enlightened   country.      Neither    the 
one  nor  the  other  was  wanting  to  us. 
The  respectable  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and 
his  worthy  friend  Sir  Charles  Blag- 
den,  assured  us  of  all  imaginable  fa- 
cilities.   M.  Lain^,   the  minister  of 
the  interior,  with  whom  every  thing 
taeM  or  honourable  has  only  possi- 


bility for  its  limit,  was  able,  ftata  the 
resources  of  his  good  will,  to  Aimish 
means  for  this  enterprise,   and  the 
Board  of  Longitude  had  the  goodness 
to  entrust  me  with  the  execution  of  it. 
I  left  Paris  at  the  oommencement 
of  the  month  of  May  last  year,  car« 
rying  with  me  the  apparatus  I  had 
made  use  of  on  the  other  points  of  the 
meridian,  a  repeating  circle  by  M. 
Fortin,   an  astronomical  dock,    and 
dnronometenby  M.  Breguet;  in  fine, 
every  thing  which  was  necMsary  for 
the  observations.     Ordera  from  the 
English  government,  obtained  through 
the  vigilant  intervention  of  Sir  Jo« 
seph  Banks,  awaited  their  arrival  at 
Dover.    The  whole  was  sent  .to  me 
quite  entire,  and  under  the  seal  of  the 
customs,  without  fees,  without  inspect* 
tion,  absolutely  as  if  I  had  not  pass-i 
ed    from    one   country    to   another. 
Every  thing  was  protected  with  the 
same  care  in  the  carriage  to  London, 
and  was  at  last  deposited  in  the  house 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.    How  can  I  de^ 
scribe  what  I  felt  on  seeing  for  the 
flnt  time  the  venerable  companion  of 
Cook,  rendered  illustrious  by  his  long 
voyages,  remarkable  for  a  reach  of 
mind,  and  an  elevation  of  feeling, 
which  make  him  eoually  interested  m 
the  progress  of  all  numan  knowledge 
— ^possessing  high  rank,    great   for- 
tune, and  universal  respect — Sir  Jo- 
seph has  made  all  these  advantages  the 
patrimony  of  the  learned  of  all  na^- 
dons.    So  simple,  so  easy  in  his  kind- 
ness, it  almost  seems,  to  him  who  ex- 
periences it,  the  effect  of  a  naturally 
acquired  right ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  is  so  good,  that  he  leaves  us  all  the 
pleasure,  all  the  individualiiy  of  gra* 
titude.    What  a  noble  example  of  a 
protection    whose    sole    authority    is 
rounded  in  esteem,  respect,  and  free 
and  voluntary  confidence — whose  titles 
consist  only  in  an  inexhaustible  good- 
will, and  in  the  recollection  of  services 
rendered,  and  of  which  the  long  and 
uncontested  possession  necessarily  sup- 
poses rare  virtues,  and  an  exquisite  de- 
licacy— ^when  we  reflect,  that  all  this 
power  is  formed,  maintained,  and  ex- 
ercised among  equals ! 

Under  these  nonourable  auspices, 
every  thing  became  easy.  Colond 
Mudge,  who  had  shown  himself  most 
favourably  disposed  towards  our  en- 
terprise, seoonaed  it  by  all  the  means 
in  his  power.  We  departed  from 
Edinburgh  together,  and  fixed  our 
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fint  station  in  the  fort  of  Leith. 
There  I  receiyed,  equally  from  him 
and  Colonel  Elphinston,  commandant 
of  the  military  engineers^  all  the  as- 
sistance which  the  most  eager  wish  to 
oblige  could  grant^  or  even  suggest.  I 
required  a  situation  where  the  view 
was  fcee,  and  which  was  at  the  same 
time  sheltered,  in  order  to  erect  my 
circle.  I  was  induced  to  construct 
upon  the  terrace  of  the  fort  a  portable 
ODservatorv,  which  being  capable  of 
being  eaidly  taken  to  pieces  at  plea^ 
mue,  permitted  me  to  make  observa- 
tions on  all  sides  of  the  horizon.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  apparatus  of 
the  pendulum  should  be  fixed  with 
solidity  ;  and  stones,  of  the  weight  of 
sixty  quintals,  were  fixed  in  thick 
walls  with  iron  chains.  Every  thing 
that  could  be  useful  was  lavished  up- 
on me ;  and,  if  my  observations  were 
bad,  I  had  no  excuse ;  it  was  entirely 
my  own  fault.  Unfortunately  the 
health  of  Colonel  Mudge,  enfeebled  by 
former  labours,  did  not  permit  him  to 
ei^ov  with  me  these  preparations  so 
much  as  both  of  us  could  have  wish- 
ed ;  but  in  this  respect  his  place  was 
supplied  by  one  of  his  sons.  Captain 
Ricnard  Mudge,  a  young  officer  full 
of  sseal,  with  whom  I  completed  my 
labours.  The  care  which  I  employ- 
ed in  diis  duty,  did  not  hinder  me 
from  stealing  an  occasional  elance  at 
every  thing  uiat  was  fair  and  good  in 
Scotland,  that  abode  of  morality  and 
intelligence,  fiut  foreseeing  that  such 
objects  might  cause  me  to  look  upon 
the  minute  details  of  weights,  lengths, 
and  measures,  as  somewhat  dry,  I  re- 
solved not  to  think  of  them  till  m^ 
return ;  and,  luckily  for  the  experi- 
ments, I  faithfully  kept  the  word  I 
had  pledged  to  them. 

After  Uiey  were  finished,  it  behoved 
us  to  go  and  repeat  them  in  the  Ork- 
neys, Uie  uttermost  limit  of  the  Eng- 
lish arc.  But  Colonel  Mudge,  al- 
ways reflecting  upon  what  might  ren- 
der his  operations  more  complete,  per- 
ceived, that  it  was  possible  to  connect 
the  Orkneys  with  the  Shetland  Isles, 
by  triangles,  whose  apices  should  rest 
upon  the  Isles,  or  ratner,  upon  the  in- 
termediate rocks  of  Faira  and  Foula. 
This  plan  extended  the  new  arc  two 
degrees  to  the  ncn-th;  and  this  was 
sufficient  to  decide  him.  But  rela- 
tively to  the  general  system  of  the 
operations  of  England  and  France,  it 
liad  still  another  advantage  of  very 


different  importance.  This  oonsiated 
in  carrying  tae  En^ish  line  of  opera^ 
tions  two  desrees  towards  the  east,  al- 
most upon  tne  meridian  of  Formen- 
tera,  our  last  southern  station  in  the 
Mediterranean.  By  this  happy  change, 
the  English  operation  became  the  pro- 
longation of  ours,  and  the  two  together 
form  an  arc  almost  equal  to  ihe  Fourth 
part  of  the  distance  from  the  pole  to 
the  equator.  If  one  might  hope  that 
the  different  nations  of  Europe  would 
agree  to  chuse  the  base  of  a  common 
system  of  measures,  in  nature,  is  there 
not  here  an  element  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  the  most  sure  which  they  could 
adopt?  And  this  great  arc,  which, 
leaving  the  Balearic  Isles,  traverses 
Spain,  France,  England,  and  Scotland, 
and  stops  at  the  rocks  of  the  ancient 
Thule,  being  taken  in  combination 
with  die  flattening  of  the  earth,  which 
is  deduced  from  the  measurement  of 
the  pendulum,  or  from  the  theory  of 
the  moon,  will  it  not  give  for  f\mda- 
mental  unity,  or  Uie  '^  metre,"  a  mea- 
sure the  most  complete,  and,  I  dare  to 
say  it,  the  most  European  which  can 
ever  be  hoped  for. 

As  soon  as  the  possibility  of  this 
great  prqject  was  recpgnis^,  it  ab- 
sorbed all  our  thoughts;  the  delicate 
health  of  Colonel  Mudge  did  not  per- 
mit him  to  realise  it  in  person,  and  he 
entrusted  the  execution  of  it  to  one  of 
the  officers  who  served  under  his  or- 
ders. He  left  me  his  son,  whose  as- 
sistance had  been  so  useful,  and  which 
became  still  more  so.  My  apparatus, 
the  portable  observatory,  the  large 
stones,  and  the  iron  chains,  were  all 
embarked  with  the  instruments  of  the 
English  operation,  in  the  Investigator 
brig  of  war,  commanded  by  Captain 
George  Thomas,  whose  activity  and 
skill  do  not  certainly  stand  in  need  of 
any  praise  of  mine,  but  whose  inex- 
haustible politeness  demands  all  my 
gratitude.  This  officer  was  so  good 
as  take  me  on  board  his  ship  to  iSxr- 
deen,  where,  during  a  short  day,  I  ex- 
perienced the  most  distinguished  hos- 
pitality. On  the  9th  of  July  we  set 
sail  for  the  Shetland  Islands.  We  re- 
mained a  long  time  at  sea,  detained  by 
calms  or  contrary  vnnds,  regretting 
with  all  our  hearts  the  loss  of  so  many 
beautiful  nights,  which  we  could  have 
so  well  employed  in  making  our  ob- 
servations. On  the  6th  day  we  left 
the  Orkneys,  with  their  mountains^ 
of  a  reddish  colour,  on  our  left^  which 
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eren  Roman  enterprise  had  not  passed ; 
we  discovered  the  Isle  of  Faira^  which 
saw  the  vessd  of  the  Admiral  of  the 
InTindble  Armada  broken  to  pieces 
upon  her  rocks.  At  last  the  peaks  of 
Snetland  appeared  to  us  in  their  clouds^ 
and  on  the  18th  July  we  made  the  land^ 
not  ftr  firom  the  southern  point  of  these 
Isles,  where  the  tides  of  the  Atlantic, 
clashing  with  those  proceeding  from 
the  sea  of  Norway,  cause  a  continual 
swell,  and  an  everlasting  storm.  The 
desolate  aspect  of  the  soil  did  not  bely 
these  approaches  to  it.  It  was  no 
longer  those  fortunate  isles  of  Spain— 
those  smiling  countries— Valentia,  that 
garden  where  the  orange  and  kmon 
trees,  in  flower,  shed  their  perftimes 
around  the  tomb  of  a  Scipio,  or  over 
the  majestic  ruins  of  the  ancient  Sag- 
untum.  Here,  on  landing  upon  rocks 
mutititated  by  the  vraves,  the  eye  sees 
nothing  but  a  soil  wet,  desert,  and 
oovered  with  stones  and  moss,  and 
craggy  mountains,  scarred  by  the  in- 
clemency of  the  heavens;  not  a  tree, 
not  a  bush,  to  soften  the  savage  as- 
pect; here  and  there  some  scatter- 
-ed  huts,  whose  roofs,  covered  with 
grass,  allowed  the  thick  smoke  with 
which  they  are  filled  to  escape  into  the 
fb^.  Reflecting  on  the  sadness  of 
this  abode,  where  we  were  about  to 
remain  in  exile  during  many  months, 
we  took  a  direction,  not  without  trou- 
ble, across  pathless  plains  and  hills, 
towards  the  small  assemblage  of  stone 
houses,  fbrming  the  capital  called  Ler- 
wick. There  we  began  to  feel  that  the 
social  virtues  of  a  country  are  not  to  be 
measured  by  its  appearance  of  poverty 
or  riches.  It  is  imoossibie  to  conceive 
hospitality  more  me,  more  cordial, 
than  that  with  which  we  were  receiv- 
ed. People  who,  but  a  moment  be- 
fbro  were  ignorant  of  our  names,  were 
^ifiper  to  conduct  us  every  where. 
AVhen  informed  of  the  object  of  our 
voyaffe,  they  gave  us  of  themselves 
all  the  information  which  might  be 
useful;  they  collected  and  delivered  it 
to  us,  with  the  same  interest  as  if 
they  had  been  acting  in  a  matter  in 
which  they  were  personally  concerned. 
Above  all,  we  received  much  essential 
counsel  from  Dr  Edmonston,  a  well- 
informed  physician,  who  has  publish- 
ed a  very  good  description  of  the  Shet- 
land Isknds,  and  who  recollects  with 
pleasure  having  attended,  when  at  P&^ 
ris,  the  lectures  of  our  colles^e  M. 
Dumeril.  He  gave  us  a  letter  to  his  bro* 


ther,  who  resides  in  the  Isle  of  Unst> 
the  most  northerly  of  the  Archipela- 
co;  for  although,  on  leaving  Scot- 
land,  we  had  thought  that  we  should 
establish  ourselves  at  Lerwick;  and 
although  Fort  Charlotte,  whi^  pro- 
tects that  town,  ofibred  for  our  appa- 
ratus a  very  favourable  situation,  ne- 
vertheless we  were  attracted  by  ^s 
little  Isle  of  Unst,  which  offered  us  a 
statbn  more  northerly  than  Lorwick 
by  about  half  a  degree,  and  also  a 
litde  more  easterly,  consequently  near- 
er to  the  meriman  of  Formentera. 
It  is  true,  that  it  did  not  promise  us  a 
very  convenient  abode ;  but  it  may  be 
conceived,  that  in  going  we  did  not 
reckon  on  the  enjoyment  of  luxury  ; 
in  short,  we  made  the  choice  which 
best  suited  our  operations.  Our  new 
friends  at  Lerwick  pointed  out  to  us 
the  most  experienced  pilot  of  the  Isles, 
and  we  departed  on  the  evening  of  die 
90th  of  July  for  our  final  destmation* 
The  science  of  our  guide  was  not  use- 
less to  us.  A  thick  fog  enveloped  us  ; 
the  wind,  always  fiivourable,  freshen- 
ed, and  our  vessel,  plunged  in  pro- 
found darkness,  flew  witn  the  rapi- 
dity of  an  arrow  between  rocks  so 
numerous,  and  through  straits  so  nar- 
row, that,  without  being  conducted  in 
this  labyrinth  by  management  so  cor- 
rect and  quicks  that  it  had  become, 
one  might  almost  say,  a  sense,  it 
must  have  foundered  a  thousand  times. 
Arrived  at  Unst,  we  eageriy  ran 
over  the  isle.  It  presents  nothine 
but  fishermen's  huts,  and  here  and 
thero  some  gentlemen's  houses,  too 
small  to  receive  the  great  English  in- 
struments. We  at  first  thought  of 
pitching  them  upon  the  highest  and 
most  northerly  mountains  of  the  isle  ; 
but  the  difficulty  of  transporting  thi- 
ther the  great  instruments,  which 
must  neoenarily  have  been  done  by 
men  alone,  made  us  give  up  the  pro- 
ject We  preferred  a  small  island 
called  Balta,  situated  at  the  entrance 
of  the  principal  bay  of  Unst,  (which, 
closing  it  in,  as  it  were,  on  the  side  of 
the  sea,  rendered  it  an  excellent  har- 
bour, where  the  brig  could  cast  anchor 
in  perfect  safety),  and  disembarked 
our  instruments.  At  first  I  acceded  to 
this  choice.  But  on  more  nearly  ex- 
amining the  new  station,  and  consider- 
ing how  much  it  was  exposed  to  gusts 
of  wind,  the  extreme  moisture  which 
prevailed,  the  remoteness  from  every 
oabitation,  and  the  manifold  difiicul- 
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ties  which  presented  themselves  to  the 
formation  of  an  establishment  suffi- 
ciently solid^  which  the  experiments 
of  the  pendiilttm  demanded^  I  dread- 
ed lest>  in  persisting  in  it,  I  should 
compromise  the  success  of  mj  opera- 
tions.   In  consequence  of  this.  Cap- 
tain Mudge  and  I  decided  to  return  to 
the  Isle  of  Unst,  and  to  ask  a  reception 
for  ourselves  and  our  apparatus  in  the 
only  house  which  was  in  sight.  Happi- 
ly it  was  that  of  the  brother  of  Mr 
£dmonstQn,  who  received  us  so  well  at 
Lerwick.    We  experienced  here  the 
same  kindness.    A  large  sheep-fold, 
which  was  empty  on  account  of  its  be- 
ing summer,  and  whose  thick  walls 
were  capable  of  resisting  every  stOrm, 
received  the  apparatus  of  the  pendu* 
lum.    The  portable  observatory,  to- 
gether with  the  repeating  circle,  were 
established  in  the  garden  of  Mr  £d- 
roonston.    It  was  not  without  much 
labour  that  we  succeeded  in  landing 
the  large  stones,  and  dragging  them 
to  the  place  of  their  destination.     It 
required  all  the  efforts  of  the  brig's 
crew,  animated  by  the  obliging  per- 
severance of  the  officers.    At  l£^t,  on 
the  2d  of  August,  we  were  in  a  condi- 
tion to  commence  our  astronomical  ob- 
servations, and  on  the  10th,  we  made 
the  first  experiment  with  the  pendu- 
lum.   On  the  17  th,  we  had  eight  of 
these  experiments,  and  270  observa- 
tions of  tne  latitude.  I  was  now  certain 
of  the  success  of  the  operation ;  no- 
thing but  time  and  perseverance  were 
required.  Unfortunately,  Capt  Mudge 
b^n  to  feel,  in  a  disagreeable  wav, 
the  influence  of  this  residence.    Al- 
though he  careiiilly  concealed  what  he 
felt,  and  his  zeal  was  in  no  respect  di- 
minished, 1  myself  perceived  the  alter- 
ation of  his  health ;  and  the  winds  hav- 
ing brought  to  our  isle  a  whale  sh^, 
which  was  intended  for  Spitzbergen,  I 
determined  him  to  avail  himself  of  it  to 
return  to  a  more  genial  climate.    He 
departed  with  regret,  leaving  me,  on 
behalf  of  his  father,  all  the  powers, 
and  even  all  the  assistance  of  which 
I  could  stand  in  need.    It  was  then^ 
that  left  alone,    I    could  fed    how 
lucky  it  was  that  I  had  taken  up  my 
residence  with  Mr  Edmonston.    The 
kindness  of  that  excellent  man  seemed 
to  increase  with  the  difficulty  of  my 
situation.    When  alone,  I  could  not 
make   observations  on  the  repeating 
circle,  the  working  of  which  requires 
two  persons^  one  to  follow  the  star. 


and  the  other  to  mark  the  indicaUcma 
of  the  level.    Mr  Edmonston,  who 
took  as  great  an  interest  in  my  labours 
as  mysdf,  suggested  to  me  the  idea  of 
employing,  for  this  latter  part  of  the 
observation,  a  young  carpenter,  who 
had  already  given  proofs  of  his  intel- 
ligence and  address  in  setting  up  our 
observatory,  and  who,  besides,  Hke  all 
the  peasants  of  Scotliuid,  and  even  of 
these  isles,  could  read,  write,  and  ci- 
pher extremely  well.     I  followed  this 
advice ;  and  liaving  rendered  the  task 
of  my  new  assistant  as  simple  as  pos- 
sible, I  began  to  give  him  some  lessons 
a  few  days  before  the  departure  of 
Captain  Mud^e.   He  made  a  very  rapid 
prepress,  and  perhaps  acquitted  him- 
self better  than  a  more  learned  assist- 
ant ;  fer  he  observed  and  marked  my 
levd  with  all  the  fidelity  of  a  me- 
chanic ;  and  on  no  account  whatever, 
not  even  to  satisfy  my  impatience  to 
observe,  would  he  have  admitted  my 
results  to  be  good,  before  they  were 
strictly  within  the  condition  wnich  I 
had  prescribed  to  him ;  that  is  to  say, 
befixre  the  bubble  of  the  level  was  in 
a  state  of  perfect  immobility.    Never- 
theless, as  it  is  very  necessary  to  re- 
serve to  one's  self  some  means  of  veri- 
fication, when  one  resolves  to  make  aa 
astronomer  of  a  carpenter,  I  had,  a« 
mong  the  numbers  which  he  wrote, 
certain  relations  which  he  did  not  sus- 
pect, and  which  would  have  shown 
me  his  errors,  if  he  had  committed 
them.    This  happened  sometimes  at 
the  conunencement ;  and  he  was  al- 
ways very  much  surprised  at  my  being 
able  to  detect  and  correct  a  mistake^ 
which  he  himself  had  not  perceived 
when  making  it,  and  which  I  had  not 
seen  made.    But  at  the  end  of  three 
days,  there  was  no  occasion  for  my  oc- 
cult science  any  longer  to  display  itself. 
With  this  usefU  and  sure  assistance, 
I  succeeded  in  the  course  of  two  months 
in  collecting  38.  series  of  the  pendul- 
um, each  of  five  or  six  hours,  1400 
observations  of  the  latitude  in  56  series, 
made  equally  on  the  south  and  north 
of  the  zenith,  and  about  1900  obser- 
vations of  the  absolute  heights  of  ^e 
sun  and  the  stars,  to  regulate  the  going 
of  my  clock.    After  tliis,  it  may  be 
conceived  that  I  hardly  did  any  thing 
else  than  observe,  and,  in  fact,  I  did 
not  calculate  in  this  place  more  than 
three  or  four  observations,  at  great  in- 
tervals from  each  other,  in  order  to 
assure  myself  of  their  general  rate,  and 
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to  guide  me  in  their  continuation,  de« 
laying  the  final  calculation  until  my 
return.  In  doing  so  I  doubtless  acted 
wellj  for  although  I  have  since  devoted 
muc^  time  to  them,  they  are  not  yet 
entirely  finished.  Nevertheless,  the 
agreement  of  those  observations,  of 
vniich  the  calculations  are  completed, 
shows  the  accuracy  which  may  be  ex- 
pected of  them ;  and  the  results  which 
are  deduced  from  them,  being  combin- 
ed with  those  of  Formentera  of  the 
arch  of  France,  give  for  the  flattening 
of  the  earth  exactly  the  same  value 
which  is  deduced  trom  the  theory  of 
the  moon,  and  the  measurement  of  the 
di^prees  compared  at  great  distances. 
This  perfect  agreement  between  deter- 
minations so  different,  shows  at  once 
the  certainty  of  the  result,  and  the 
sure  method  which  science  employs  to 
obtain  it.  It  will  be  seen  from  this 
notice,  that  it  is  not  without  trouble 
diat  ihis  point  of  precision  has  been 
reached,  and  it  will  not  excite  much 
surprise  when  it  is  known,  that^the  va- 
riation of  the  length  of  the  pendulum, 
by  which  the  flattening  is  measured, 
is  in  all,  from  the  equator  to  tibe  pole, 
but  four  *'  miUim^tres,"  that  is  to  say^ 
less  than. two  lines;  and  from  For- 
mentera to  Unst,  one  **  millimetre** 
and  a  half,  or  less  than  three-fourths 
of  a  line.  It  is  these  three-fourths  of 
a  line  however,  which,  appreciated  as 
can  now  be  done,  exhibit  and  measure, 
even  with  great  accuracy,  the  flattening 
of  die  whole  terrestrial  spheroid,  and 
prove  to  us,  that  in  spite  of  slight  acci- 
dents of  composition  and  arrangement, 
which  this  exterior  and  slender  surface 
on  which  we  move  presents  to  us,  the 
interior  of  the  mass  of  our  planet  is 
composed  of  strata  perfectly  regular^ 
and  subjected  to  the  laws  of  super-po- 
sition, density,  and  form,  whicn  a  pri- 
mitive state  of  fluidity  had  assigned  to 
them.  The  advantage  of  having  com- 
pletely performed  my  operations,  how 
great  soever  it  necessarily  appeared  to 
me,  was  neither  the  only  nor  the  most 
precious  I  experienced  in  the  family 
whidh  had  so  kindly  received  me.  If 
I  had  remained  upon  the  rocks  of  Bal- 
ta,  I  should,  without  doubt,  have  quit- 
ted these  isles  with  all  the  prejudices 
of  a  foreigner.  I  should  only  have 
seen  the  Weariness  of  their  situation, 
the  poverty  of  dieir  soil,  and  the  in- 
clemency of  their  sky ;  I  should  not 
have  known  that  they  contained  beings 
sensible,  kind,  virtuotfs,  and  enlight- 
Vol.  III. 


ened,  like  those  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing ;  *  and  even  if  I  could  have 
suspected  their  existence,  which  some 
kind  service,  some  delicate  attention 
woidd  doubtless  have  disclosed,  I  should 
not  have  experienced  the  charm  which 
could  retain  them  in  that  foggy,  rocky, 
pathless!  region,  without  a  tree  on  the 
mountains  or  plains  for  the  eye  to  rest 
on ;  kingdom  of  the  rain,  of  the  wind, 
and  of  the  tempest,  whose  atmosphere 
constantly  impregnated  with  chill  mois« 
ture,  only  softens  to  a  certain  degree 
the  roughness  of  the  winter,  under  the 
sad  condition  o£  giving  no  summer. 
That  which  attaches  them  to  it  is  the 
profound  and  unalterable  peace  which 
they  enjoy,  for  the  pleasures  of  which 
they  have  a  perfect  relish. 

During  2S  years  in  which  Europe  was 
devouring  herself,  the  sound  of  a  drum 
had  not  been  heard  hi  Unst,  hardly  in 
Lerwick  ;  during  S5  years  the  door  of 
the  house  I  inluibited  had  remained 
open  day  and  night.  In  all  this  in« 
terval  of  time,  neither  conscription 
nor  press-gang  had  troubled  or  afflict* 
ed  tne  poor  but  tranquil  inhabitants 
of  this  little  isle.  The  numerous 
reefs  which  surround  it,  and  which 
render  it  accessible  only  at  favourable 
seasons,  serve  them  for  defence  against 
privateers  in  time  of  war ; — and  what 
is  it  that  privateers  would  come  to 
seek  for  there  ?  These  neople  receive 
news  from  Europe  in  the  same  way 
as  they  read  the  history  of  the  preced- 
ing age ;  they  recall  no  personal  mis- 
fortune; they  awaken  no  animosity, 
of  course  they  have  neither  that  inter- 
est, or  to  expresa  it  better,  that  mo« 
mentary  delirium  which  produces  the 
mad  exaltation  of  all  the  passions,  and 
they  tranquilly  philosophise  on  events 
which  seem  to  relate  to  another  world. 
If  there  were  only  trees  and  sun,  na 
residence  could  be  more  pleasant :  but 
if  there  were  trees  and  sun,  every  body 
would  wish  to  go  thither,  and  peace 
would  ^ere  exist  no  longer. 

This  calm,  this  habitual  security^ 
gives  to  their  social  relations  a  charm 
elsewhere  unknown.  Every  one  here, 
in  the  class  of  gentlemen,  is  relation, 
connexion,  or  friend ;  and  friendship 
are  like  relationships.    But  as  in  this 

*  I  cannot  here  recall  all  the  persons  who 
have  loaded  me  with  obligations;  I  shall 
add  at  least  to  the  names  of  MM.  Edmon- 
stons,  those  of  Mr  Mowat  of  Unst,  and  Leisk 
of  Lunna. 
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world  evil  necessurily  accompanies 
good,  this  very  pleasure  of  living  in  a 
great  family  is  sometimes  dearly  pur- 
chased. It  causes  them  to  feel  with 
extreme  pain,  every  death  which  visits 
this  little  circle  of  individuals,  in  whom 
their  afibctions  are  concentrated :  such 
an  event,  and  it  must  arrive,  is  a  &mily 
affliction,  and  possesses  all  its  hitter* 
ness.  They  hut  too  commonly  expe- 
rience almost  equal  grief,  when  their 
brothers  or  some  oneof  their  friends  de- 
part to  seek  tlieir  fortunes  elsewhere ; 
the  isle,  and  all  the  isles  together,  not 
ftimishing  sufficient  employment  for 
the  upper  class  of  the  population.  This 
departure  is  regarded  as  a  death  by  those 
who  remain,  and  it  is  in  effect  almost 
a  death  to  them,  since  it  is  but  too 
probable  that  they  will  never  again  see 
those  who  depart.  People  often  quit 
the  Shetland  isles  to  establish  them- 
selves in  a  better  country,  but  they 
seldom  return  to  them.  The  friend- 
ships even  which  their  kindness  leads 
them  to  contract  with  the  foreigners 
whom  they  oblige,  become  to  their 
affectionate  hearts,  subiects  of  r^^et 
and  sadness,  which  the  far  distant 
voice  of  gratitude  can  but  imperfectly 
soften.  The  necessity  of  leavmg  their 
native  countrv  arises  among  the  high- 
er classes  of  tne  Shetlanders,  from  the 
narrow  ^extent  of  commerce  and  of  ag- 
riculture, occasioned  by  the  want  of 
capital,  and  the  want  of  exportation 
fbr  the  produce  of  the  soil.  A  small 
portion  only  of  the  estate  of  each  pro- 
prietor is  cultivated,  the  rest  is  occupied 
in  the  pasturage  of  flocks  of  sheep,  and 
horses  in  a  hiuf  wild  state,  without  a 
keeper  and  without  shelter.  The 
people  grub  np  around  their  huts  such 
a  bit  of  ground  as  is  m  .rely  sufficient  for 
their  subsistence,  and  they  pay  the  rent 
of  it  by  the  perilous  but  attractive 
profits  of  fishing.  This  they  all  prac- 
tise with  unexampled  boldness.  Six 
men,  good  rowers,  and  confident  of 
each  otner,  agree  to  possess  one  boat, 
a  light  canoe,  entirely  uncovered ; 
they  take  with  diem  a  small  provision 
of  water  and  of  oat  cake ;  and  in  this 
to  frail  skiff,  with  a  compass,  they  go 
out  of  sight  of  tlie  isles  and  of  all  land, 
the  distance  of  15  or  20  leagues: — 
there  they  cast  their  lines,  and  pass  a 
day  and  a  night  in  fisUng.  if  the 
weather  is  good,  and  the  fishing  suc- 
cessful, they  may  each  gain  ten  or 
twelve  francs  by  such  a  trip.  If  the 
sky  is  overcast,  and  the  sea  becomes 
tempestuous,  they  struggle  in  their 


uncovered  boat  against  its  furv,  tiU 
thejr  have  saved  their  lines,  the  loss  of 
which  would  be  the  ruin  of  themsdves 
and  their  famiHes ;  then  they  row  and 
sail  in  the  direction  of  the  land,  in  the 
midst  of  waves  rising  to  the  height  of 
houses.  The  most  experienced  of  them, 
placed  in  the  stem,  holds  thehehn,  and, 
judffing  of  the  direction  of  every  wave, 
eludes  its  immediate  shock,  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  swallow  them 
up.  At  the  same  time  he  gives  orders 
as  to  the  sails,  which  he  causes  to  be 
lowered  every  time  the  boat  mounts 
on  the  top  of  a  wave,  and  hoisted  every 
time  she  descends,  in  order  that  the 
wind  may  cause  her  to  fly  over  the  top 
of  the  following  wave.  Sometimes  en- 
veloped in  profound  darkness,  these 
poor  men  cannot  see  the  mountain  of 
water  which  they  would  avoid ; — ^they 
can  only  judge  of  its  approach  by  the 
noise  of  its  howling.  In  the  mean 
time,  women  and  children  are  u^n 
l^e  coast  imploring  Heaven ;  watching 
the  app^rance  of  the  boat  whidi  bears 
their  only  hopes ;  sometimes  expecting 
to  see  it  upset  or  swallowed  up  in  the 
roU  of  the  waves;  striving  to  assist 
their  husbands  and  fathers,  if  Uiey  ar- 
rive near  enough  to  enable  them  to 
succour  them ;  and  sometimes  calling 
loudly  to  those  who  will  hear  them  no 
more.  But  their  lot  is  not  always  so 
dismal.  By  means  of  skill,  hara  la- 
bour, coolness,  and  courage,  the  boat 
is  victorious  in  this  terrible  struggle  ; 
the  well-known  sound  of  her  sh^  is 
heard;  she  arrives;  tears  are  then 
followed  bv  embraces;  and  the  joy  of 
seeins  each  other  is  increased  by  the 
recitiu  of  the  frightful '  danger  whidi 
has  been  escaped. 

Nevertheless,  the  ruggednesa  of 
their  country  has  diarms  for  these 
poor  people.  They  love  those  old 
rocks,  whose  bold  shape  and  well- 
known  aspect  point  out  to  them  the 
narrow  passage  which  their  boat 
must  follow,  when,  returning  from 
a  prosperous  fishing,  with  a  &- 
vourable  wind,  she  enters  the  pro- 
tecting bay,  greeted  with  the  cries 
of  the  sea  birds.  They  love  those 
deep  caverns  where  they  have  often 
launched  their  boat  into  the  middle  of 
the  waves,  when  setting  out  to  sur- 
prise the  seals.  Even  I  mvself,  leel- 
ing  calm  under  their  guidance,  have 
contemplated  with  admiration  those 
lofty  clifls  of  primitive  rocks,  that  an- 
cient structure  of  the  globe,  whose 
strata  lay  inclined  towards  the  aes. 
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And,  undermined  at  their  base  by  the 
fiurY  of  the  waves,  seemed  threatening 
to  bury  under  dieir  ruins  the  frau 
bark  wnich  bounded  at  their  feet.  At 
our  approach  clouds  of  sea  birds  issued 
in  thousands  from  their  retreats,  sur- 
prised to  find  themselves  troubled  by 
man,  and  making  these  solitary  places 
resound  with  their  confused  cries; 
some  darting  into  the  air;  others 
plunging  into  the  waves,  and  shooting 
upwards,  almost  as  quickly,  with  the 
prey  which  they  had  seized ;  whilst 
porpoises  and  seals,  here  and  there^ 
raised  their  blackish  heads  above  waves 
transparent  as  crystal.  Every  where 
life  seems  to  abandon  a  cold  and  hu- 
mid soil,  to  take  reftige  in  the  air  and 
in  the  waters.  But,  soon  as  the  event- 
ing spreads  her  veil  over  these  wild 
retreats,  all  re-enter  in  peace  and  si- 
lence. Sometimes  a  gentle  breeze  of 
th«  south  tempers  the  chillness  of  the 
air,  and  allows  the  planets  of  the  night 
to  shine  with  the  purest  light  on  this 
tranquil  scene,  whose  profound  peace  no 
noise  interrupts,  except,  at  intervals,  the 
distant  murmur  of  the  dying  waves,  or 
the  soil  and  plaintive  cry  of  a  ^  moSite/ 
skimming  rapidly  the  surface  of  the  tide. 
After  a  stay  of  two  months,  I  quit- 
ted these  isles,  carrying  with  me  re- 
collections for  my  whole  life.  An 
equinoctial  gale  carried  me  back  to 
Edinburgh  in  fifty  hours.  This  abrupt 
transition  from  solitude  to  the  busUe 
of  the  world, — from  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity to  the  refinements  of  dviliza^ 
tion  and  luxury, — ^is  not  without  at- 
traction. Colonel  Elphinston,  by  the 
kindest  reception,  convinced  me  that 
friendship  had  not  altogether  retired  to 
the  Shetland  islands.  It  was  then  that, 
entirely  at  leisure  from  my  observa- 
tions, I  could  contemplate  at  my  ease 
every  thing  which  the  most  social 
state  of  this  country  presents  to  us,  of 
institutions  and  of  men, — a  spectacle 
at  once  consoling  and  sad  for  whoever 
has  spent  his  life  amidst  the  troubles 
of  the  Continent.  I  witneseed  a  peo- 
ple poor,  but  laborious ;  free,  but  res- 
pectfully submissive  to  the  laws ;  mo- 
ral and  religious,  without  sternness ; 
tolerant,  without  indifference.  I  saw 
peasants  learning  to  read  in  books 
which  contained  essays  of  Addison  and 
Pope.  I  saw  the  works  of  Johnson, 
ana  Chesterfield,  and  of  the  most  a- 
greeable  English  moralists,  offered  as 
a  relaxation  to  the  middle  ranks  of  the 
people.  In  the  passage-boats,  as  else- 
where, there  were  gtmes  of  cards  and 


dice.  I  witnessed  village  farmers 
meeting  in  clubs  to  deli^rate  upon 
the  interests  of  politics  and  agricul- 
ture, and  formed  into  societies  for  the 
purpose  of  buy  ins;  useful  books ;  among 
the  number  of  which  was  the  Encyclo- 

Eaedia  Britannica,  which  is  known  to 
e  digested  at  Edinburgh  by  learned 
men  and  philosophers  of  the  first  order. 
Finally,  I  witnessed  the  higher  classes 
of  society  suited  to  this  high  degree  of 
civilization,  and  truly  worthy  to  occu- 
py the  first  place  in  it,  by  their  intel- 
figence  and  the  loftiness  of  their  senti- 
ments. I  observed  them  exciting 
and  directing  all  enterprises  of  public  ' 
utility, — ^in  unceasing  communication 
with  the  people,  and  never  confounding 
themselves  with  them ;  anxiously  em- 
ployed in  displaying  their  information 
to  enlighten  them  on  the  subject  of 
their  duties  and  of  their  true  interests; 
knowing  how  to  comfort  theni  in  their 
necessities,  without  depriving  them  of 
those  virtues,  and  that  independence, 
which  are  produced  by  the  care  of 
providing  against  them;  thus  every 
where  procuring  their  respect,  without 
exciting  their  envy,  and  enjoying,  as 
the  reward  of  so  many  exertions,  peace, 
union,  reciprocal  esteem,  mutual  confi- 
dence, and  even  a  very  lively  afiection, 
founded,  on  the  one  nand,  on  the  ha- 
bitual exercise  of  the  kindness  and  the 
gentleness  of  an  intimate  relation,  and, 
on  the  other,  upon  gratitude  andrespect. 
On  quitting  Scotland,  I  visitea  the 
most  industnous  counties  of  industri- 
ous England.  There  I  beheld  an- 
other spectacle :  I  saw  the  powers  of 
nature  employed  in  the  service  of  man, 
under  all  unaginable  forms,  and  him- 
self reserved  as  a  mechanical  power 
of  a  more  expensive,  and  more  delicate 
construction,  for  these  intermitting 
or  accidental  operations  only,  which 
his  divine  reason  render  him  more  pe- 
tuliarly  fit  to  execute ;  and  whether 
it  was  that  the  considerations  of  so- 
cial morality,  with  which  I  had  been 
so  much  struck,  had  left  too  deep 
traces  on  my  soul;  whether  it  was 
that  a  great  manufactuving  system 
ought  to  be  appreciated  rather  in  its 
national  results,  than  in  its  local  and 
particular  influence,  I  admired  that  im- 
mense display  of  manufacturers,  rather 
than  wished  to  see  it  established  in  my 
own  country.  After  having  paid  my  re- 
spects to  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  those 
ancient  and  tranquil  abodes  of  learning 
and  of  science,  I  proceeded  to  rejoin  Mr 
Arago  atLondoD,  and  again  to  associate 
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myself  with  him,  for  the  measurement 
of  the  seconds  pendulum,  no  longer 
in  a  deaert  island,  hut  in  the  mag- 
nificent Ohservatory  of  Greenwich. 
M.  Humholt,  who  had  accompanied 
him,  assisted  in  this  operation,  and  was 
desirous,  while  it  lasted,  to  forget  the 
multitude  of  his  other  talents  in  his 
khours  as  an  excellent  ohserver.  Mr 
Pond,  the  astronomer  royal,  was  pleas- 
ed to  offer  us  all  imaginahle  facUities, 
with  that  generous  eagerness  which 
men  truly  devoted  to  the  sciences  can 
alone  feel  for  every  thing  which  con- 
tributes to  their  pri^ess.  After  hav- 
ing enjoyed  the  pleasure  of  observing 
the  heavens,  and  of  studying  one  of 
the  greatest  phenomena  of  nature  with 
fine  instruments,  all  already  consecrat- 
ed, if  I  may  so  express  it,  by  so  many 
observations,  and  in  a  place  renowned 
for  so  many  astronomical  discoveries, 
I  once  more  beheld  my  native  country, 
with  that  happiness  at  return  which 
the  hearts  of  Frenchmen  feel  so  keen- 
ly, and  of  which  the  charm  was  ren- 
dered still  more  agreeable,  by  the  in- 
ternal feeling  of  satisfaction  and  grati- 
tude of  which  I  brought  her  back  the 
homage.  It  is  truly  in  a  voyage  un- 
dertaken for.  the  advancement  of 
science,  that  a  Frenchman  can  learn 
still  more  to  honour,  and  still  more 
to  cherish,  his  noble  country.  Placed 
without  the  circle  of  political  passions, 
not  attracted  to  it  by  interest  or  am- 
bition; without  rank,  without  the 
riches  which  support  it,  there  only 
exist  for  him  those  titles  which  his 
coimtry  has  acquired  to  solid  glory,— 
to  that  which  consists  in  doing  good 
to  mankind.  He  is  exalted  by  the  re- 
collection of  the  many  services  which 
she  has  rendered  to  the  civilization  of 
the  world,  by  the  universal  admiration 
which  she  has  excited  by  the  many 
masterpieces  with  which  she  has  en- 
riched literature,  the  sciences,  and  the 
arts.  Like  Minerva,  that  country  ac- 
companies him  in  a  foreign  land;-— 
she  speaks  for  him,  introduces  hhn, 
protects  him,  disposes  all  hearts  to 
nim,  and  claims  in  his  favour  a  hospi- 
tality, whicff  she  herself  has  so  often  and 
so  nobly  bestowed.  Thus,  after  having 
reached  the  end  of  his  toils,  and  while 
relating  to  his  countrymen  thereception, 
the  assistance,  the  kindness,  and  even 
the  friendship,  which  he  received  from  a 
justly  celebrated  nation,  he  experiences 
in  manifesting  the  expression  of  his 


gratitude,  a  pleasure  so  much  the  more 
pure,  that  all  these  favours  are  still,  in 
his  eyes,  new  gifts  from  his  country. 

2^ote, — ^What  I  have  said  in  this 
notice  of  the  social  virtues  of  Scotland, 
and  of*  the  Shetland  Isles,  presents 
these  countries  under  an  aspect  so  dif^ 
ferent  from  our  Continental  modes  of 
life,  that  I  would  not  be  surprised, 
that  in  France,  and  even  m  England, 
many  persons  should  suppose  that 
there  is  some  exaggeration  in  the  pic- 
ture, and  that  I  have  yielded  involun- 
tarily to  the  predeuction  which  * 
foreigner  always  conceives  for  a  new 
country,  where  he  has  been  received 
with  kindness.  They  will  perhana 
believe  me  so  far  as  regards  Soitland; 
but  for  the  Shetland  Isles,  where  shall 
I  find  witnesses?  Although  they  be 
not  far  distant,  the  difficulty  of  the 
navigation,  the  inclemency  of  the  cli- 
mate, and  the  want  of  commerce,  re- 
pel travellers  from  it ;  and  those  whom 
necessity  occasionally  carries  thither, 
hasten  to  depart  from  it  as  soon  as 
their  business  is  done.  Perhaps  a  re- 
sidence of  two  months,  in  a  firec  and 
disinterested  capacity,  has  pamitted 
me  to  see  these  isles  more  intimately 
than  many  of  the  Soots  who  live  near 
them.  Even  in  Edinburgh,  very  er- 
roneous ideas  are  entertained  respect- 
ing them.  But,  generally  speaking,  it 
is  a  pleasure  which  one  may  procure 
from  one  end  of  Europe  to  the  other, 
to  hear  every  one  railing  at  his  neigh- 
bours of  the  north.  In  Italy,  they 
look  upon  France  as  having  a  rude 
and  severe  climate;  see  what  Alfieri 
says  of  it.  Here  we  find  our  country 
very  beautiful ;  but  England  appears 
to  us  the  abode  of  fogs.  In  London, 
no  one  complains  of  the  climate ;  but 
they  speak  of  Scotland  as  a  country  al- 
most deprived  of  the  sun.  The  Scots 
look  upon  this  opinion  as  very  ridi- 
culous; but  they  r^ard  with  much 
pity  the  poor  Shetlanders.  These 
again,  in  their  turn,  pretend  that  th^ 
have  much'  less  cold  than  in  Scotland, 
but  that  Icdand  and  the  Feroe  Isles 
are  truly  miserable.  I  am  convinced, 
that  even  the  Icelanders  look  upon 
Spitzbergen  with  some  disdain.  The 
truth  is,  that  in  all  the  climates  of  the 
world,  a  man  may  have  verj  nearly  an 
equal  share  of  happiness,  if  he  carries 
with  him  the  social  virtues,  and  the  re- 
sources of  comm&oe  and  civilization. 
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LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


Wc  stated  in  OUT  Itft  Number  that  Caft. 
Kater  had  been  appointed  by  the  Boaid  of 
Longitude  to  measure  the  length  of  the  se- 
conds pendulum  at  the  Shetland  Islands. 
The  expedition  originated  with  his  Majes- 
ty's ministers,  who  have  in  the  most  liberal 
manner  provided  the  finest  instruments,  and 
every  thms  that  is  necessary  to  promote  the 
object  in  view.  Captain  Kater,  accompanied 
by  Lieut.  Fbakk  of  the  navy,  arrived 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  set 
off  for  Shetland  on  the  1st  of  July  in  the 
Nimrod  sloop  of  war,  commanded  by  Capt. 
Dallivo.  After  measuring  the  length 
of  the  pendulum  at  Unst,  Captain  Kater 
pnnjMses,  if  the  weather  is  fiivourable,  to  go 
as  &r  as  the  North  Cape  in  Norway,  with 
tiie  view  of  determining  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  in  the  latitude  of  70"*  or  71**,  and 
to  repeat  the  same  measurements  in  Norway 
in  the  latitude  of  65^  or  66^  He  then  re- 
turns to  the  trigonometrical  survey  at  Cow- 
l]i£he,  near  Banff;  and  having  determined 
the  loieUi  of  the  pendulum  there,  he  per- 
forms we  same  ejqwriments  at  Leith  Fort, 
Clifom,  Arbury  Hill,  and  Dunnoee.  If 
the  weather  shall  prove  favourable,  so  as  to 
allow  Captain  Kater  to  nuke  his  observa- 
tions in  Norway,  we  shall  have  a  series  of 
reralts  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  true  figure  of  the  earth. 

The  Polar  ExpedUioru^^We  understand 
Utters  have  been  received  from  the  North 
Polar  expedition,  dated  in  the  first  week  of 
June,  opposite  to  Magdalena  Bav,  Spitzber- 
gen,  when  all  were  well  and  in  high  spirits. 

The  celebrated  Professor  Mohs  has  just 
returned  from  a  long  tour  through  the 
Highlands.  We  understand  he  has  been 
highly  gratified  with  the  magnificent  and 
ftnking  dii^lajrs  of  stratification  so  frequent 
in  this  country,  and  that  his  attention  was 
particularly  arrested  by  the  island  of  Arran, 
that  wonder  of  the  mineralogical  world.  He 
did  not  fan  in  with  any  of  those  volcanic 
phenomena  which  are  said  to  occur  evei^ 
where  in  the  tracts  of  country  he  investi- 
gated. 

Mathematical  Prize  Quettion  Jtr  1820. 
-»The  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris 
have  again  proposed,  as  a  question  for  1S20, 
the  folbwing  theorem  of  Fermat :  *'  Beyond 
the  second  degree,  there  exists  no  power 
which  may  be  divided  into  two  other  powers 
of  the  same  degree.*'  The  reward  is  a  gold 
medal  of  3000  francs  value,  and  the  latest 
time  allowed  for  the  reception  of  memoirs, 
1st  January  1820. 

Attrtmomical  Prize  Queitionfor  1820.— 
The  question  proposed  by  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Science  at  Paris,  is  as  follows :«» 
To  form  by  the  theory  of  universal  gravita- 


tion alone,  and  without  taldng  fiom  obser- 
vations any  thing  but  arbitrary  elements, 
tables  of  the  movement  of  the  moon,  as 
exact  as  the  best  tables  in  existenceii  Tht 
prize  is  a  gold  medal  of  3000  francs  value, 
which  is  to  be  awarded  in  March  1820. 
The  utmost  period  allowed  for  the  reception 
of  papers,  1st  January  1820. 

Astronomical  Prize  ilffdaA— The  Royal 
Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  have  award- 
ed their  own  gdd  medal  to  the  Astronomer 
Royal,  John  Pond,  Esq.  That  which  was 
before  voted  to  him  was  the  one  founded  by 
the  astronomer  Oe  Lalande. 

Harvest  ilfooni.— This  year  is  the  third 
of  a  series  of  10  years  in  which  the  moon 
will  prove  the  most  beneficial  to  the  farmers 
for  reaping  and  gathering  in  the  finiits  of 
the  eaith,  viz.  from  1816  to  1825  inclusive. 
The  preceding  nine  years,  namely,  horn 
1807  to  1815  inclusive,  were  in  the  class  of 
those  in  which,  from  natiual  causes,  the 
harvest  moon  has  been  least  benefidaL  Sudi 
will  also  be  the  years  from  1826  to  1828. 

TVi^^vY^x^.— Intelligence  can  be  received  . 
from  Calais  at  Paris,  between  which  plao» 
there  are  twenty-seven  telegraphs,  in  diree 
minutes ;  from  Lisle,  twenty-two  telegraphs, 
two  minutes ;  horn  Strasbiug,  forty-five  te- 
legraphs, six  minutes  and  a  half;  fimn 
Lyons,  fif^  tel^aphs,  nine  minutes ;  and 
from  Brest,  thirty  telegraphs,  ei^t  minutes. 

Blight  in  Appk'trees.^^'thie  American 
farmers  are  said  to  adopt  the  following  prac- 
tice to  prevent  the  bl^ht  or  mildew  from 
injuring  their  orchards.  In  the  spring, 
they  rub  tar  well  into  the  bark  oi  the  apple- 
trees,  about  four  or  six  inches  wide  round 
each  tree,  and  at  about  one  foot  from  the 
ground ;  this  effectually  prevents  the  blight, 
and  abundant  crops  are  me  consequence. 

Fly  in  rttmi/w.— The  foUowii^  has  been 
^ven  as  a  method  of  preventing  destruction 
by  the  Jfy  in  turnips.  Divide  the  seed  in- 
tended for  one  day's  sowing  into  two  equal 
parts,  and  put  one  part  to  steep  in  soft  pond 
or  ditch-water  the  night  previous  to  its  bdng 
used.  Mix  the  whme  together,  adding  to 
each  pound  of  seed  two  ounces  of  fiour  sul- 
phur. This  will  ensure  two  successive 
growths,  and  the  fly  will  not  touch  the  plants. 

Goftingen  Chemkal  Prize  fbr  1819.—— 
The  Royal  Society  of  Gottingen  has  offered 
a  prize  of  fifty  ducats  for  ^*  An  accurate  exa- 
mmation,  founded  on  precise  experiments 
of  Oalton's  theory  of  the  expansion  of  li- 
quids and  elastic  fluids,  especially  of  mer- 
cury and  atmospheric  air  by  heat.** 

The  authors  are  to  pay  attention  to  the 
necessity  alleged  by  Dalton  for  changing  the 
progression  of  the  degrees  of  the  present 
thermometrical  scales.    The  memoirs  must 
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be  tr&Qtmitted  to  the  Society  before  the  end 
of  September  1819. 

New  Mineral,  Hydrate  of  StReia  and 
Alumina.'— M.  Leon  Dufour  has  found  a 
nuneral  in  the  nei^boiuhood  of  Saint  Se- 
ver, which  appears  to  be  new.  It  occurs  in 
an  argiUaoeous  gravelly  soil,  in  detached 
pieces,  from  two  to  four  or  five  inches  in 
diameter,  tt  is  generally  of  a  fine  white 
colour,  without  lusUe,  but  is  found  some- 
dmes  indi  the  semi-transnarency  of  opaL 
Its  hardness  is  between  that  of  lunestone 
and  lithomaiga,  and  in  many  characters  it 
t^proaches  to  the  latter  substance.  Its  firac- 
ture  ia  dull;  its  composition  homogenous. 
It  IB  easily  cut  by  a  knife,  and  yet  is  sin- 
gularly fragile :  when  struck  by  a  hammer. 
It  breaks  mto  very  angular  pieces.  It  is 
soft  to  the  touch,  and  may  be  polishea  very 
highly  by  friction.  It  adheres  strongly  to 
the  tongue,  but  has  ho  argillaceous  or  earthr 
odour  when  breathed  upon.  It  does  not  ef- 
fervesce with  acids,  nor  form  with  water  a 
ductile  paste.  Its  colour  is  not  changed  by 
heat  It  has  been  observed  fio  difiuse  a  very 
sii^ukr  smell  ef  apples,  particularly  when 
newly  fractured. 

An  analyds,  made  by  M.  Pelletier,  has 
g^ven  the  constituents  of  100  parts  of  this 
mineral,  as  silex  50,  alumine  z2,  water  26, 
there  bcdng  a  loss  of  2  parts. 

SlUciferous  Suh^mlphate  of  Alumine*'-^ 
Dr  Henry  of  Manchester  has  described  and 
analysed  a  peculiar  ;.substance,  apparently 
the  result  of  slow  chemical  action,  found  in 
the  old  hollows  of  a  coal  mine.  It  has 
exactly  the  appearance,  as  well  as  consist- 
ency, of  hogs-lard,  and  was  mistaken  at 
first  for  it  by  the  miners.  Its  taste  is  sub- 
add.  It  dries  in  the  air,  splitting  like 
starch.  When  heated  strongly,  it  b»x)me8 
so  hard  as  to  scratch  glass.  An  analysis 
gave  its  proportions  as  follows : 
Water,-^ 
Alumine, 


Sulphuric  acid,«. 
Silica, ^ .,. . 
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It  has  been  called  siliciferous  sub-sulphate 
of  alumine. 

Sliding  Mountain,— A.  Urge  portion  of 
mountain,  covered  with  rocks  and  fir  trees, 

T rated  from  the  highest  region  on  the 
of  April,  near  the  village  of  Soncebos, 
in  the  valley  of  St  Imier  m  Switzerland, 
and  covered,  with  its  stupendous  wreck, 
more  than  300  paces  of  the  great  road  to 
Brienne.  A  few  moments  later,  a  party  of 
travellers,  who  were  witnesses  of  this  terrific 
spectacle,  would  have  been  its  victims. 

Embedded  Diamondi,^^An  aggnsate  sub- 
stance has  been  found  in  the  Diamond 
Mines  on  the  banks  of  the  river  ligiionhonha 
in  Brazil,  containing  or  envebping  dia- 
monds, gold,  iron,  &c.  The  rock  consists 
C(f  an  aggregate  of  small  quartz  pebbles, 
firmly  set  in  mdurated  upon  sand ;  but  it  is 
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doubtfiii  whether  this  be  the  true  matrix  of 
the  diamond,  or  only  a  consolidation  of  par- 
ticles around  tL 

Zircon,— This  mineral  has,  we  under- 
stand, been  discovered  by  Dr  MacCuUodi 
in  Sutherland.  It  occurs  in  a  compound 
rock,  formed  of  copper  coloured  mica,  horn- 
blende, and  felspar.  This  rock  forms  one 
of  the  occasional  beds  in  the  gneiss,  and 
bears  a  resemblance  in  its  composition  to 
the  zircon  syenite  of  the  north  of  Europe  i 
the  crystals,  a  Quarter  of  an  inch  in  length, 
are  well  defined,  and  their  colour  is  an  ob- 
scure crimson,  approaching  to  that  of  cinna- 
mon. 

Dr  Bou4e  last  summer  met  with  the  same 
mineral  ^in  ^eiss,  near  Fort  Augustus  in 
Invemess-shire. 

Newly  ditcovered  Memhrane  in  the  Eye* 
.— D!r  Jacob,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy  ia 
the  University  of  Dublin,  has  discovered, 
and  demonstrated  in  his  lectures  on  die  dis- 
eases of  the  eye,  this  spring,  a  membrane 
covering  the  external  surfiice  of  the  retina« 
in  man  and  other  animals.  Its  extreme  de- 
licacy accounts  for  its  not  having  been  hi- 
therto noticed.  He  arrived  at  the  discovery 
by  means  of  a  new  method  <^  displaying 
and  examining  this  and  other  delicate  parts. 
He  argues  from  analogy,  the  necesaty  of 
the  existence  of  such  a  membrane,  as 
parts  so  difFerent  in  stnicture  and  frmctionv 
as  the  retina  and  choroid  coat  must  other- 
wise be  in  contact,  in  contradiction  to 
die  provisions  of  the  animal  economy  in 
genoaL  A  detailed  account  of  the  dis- 
ooveiT,  with  the  method  of  displavins  the 
membrane,  is  in  preparation,  and  will  short- 
ly be  laid  before  the  public. 

Plate preientcd  to  Dr  Pari*.— On  Tues- 
day, the  16th  instant,  a  deputation  of  noble- 
men and  gentlemen  of  the  county  of  Corn- 
wall, waited  upon  Dr  Paris,  at  his  htouse 
in  Dover  Street,  with  a  magnificent  present 
of  plate  for  his  acceptance.  The  inscription, 
which  is  engraved  on  a  massy  silver  waiter, 
records  the  sernces  for  which  it  was  given. 
••  To  John  Ayrton  Paris,  M.D.  F.L.8.  Fd- 
low  of  the  Rayal  College  of  Physdans  of 
London,  this  plate  is  inscribed  by  the  noble- 
men, representatives  in  Parliament,  and  gen- 
tlemen of  the  county  of  Cornwall,  in  testi- 
mony of  their  grateral  sense  of  his  services, 
in  originating  me  plan,  and  promoting  the 
institution  ^  the  Rpval  Geological  Bodttj 
6f  the  county,  which  has  rendered  ^bea 
home  the  school  of  science,  and  their  native 
riches  increasing  sources  of  prosperity.** 

Iron  in  Cai/mfeM.— There  are  strong  ajp- 
pearances  of  iron  upon  the  coast,  about  the 
Ord  of  Caithness,  and  in  many  nlaces  be- 
tween the  Ord  and  Wick,  and  to  the  north- 
ward of  Wick.  The  coast  of  Caithness  is 
remarkable  for  pretty  high  rocky  difis,  in 
which  cpreat  numoeis  of  veins  or  perpendi- 
cular mmeral  fissures  appear,  manv  of  which 
contain  iron  ore.  Some  of  these  have  been 
observed  near  the  old  ruinous  castle  of  Gir- 
nigo,  and  the  Castle  of  AduqpL    These 
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▼eini  appear  to  be  bold  and  roomy,  and  to 
contain  plent^r  of  good  iron  ore,  from  the 
abundance  of  a  bright  red  iron  earth  found 
in  the  surface  of  them.  There  is  great  a- 
bundanoe  of  bog  ore  over  all  the  low  coun- 
tiy  of  CaxthneM.  In  many  places  it  afanost 
coven  the  whole  face  of  the  ground  to  a 
coosidcmble  depth.  It  is  easQy  known  and 
distingmsbed  by  the  friable  constitution  of 
its  m&hapen  masses,  by  its  external  black- 
ish and  rusty  cokmr,  and  by  its  internal 
Uaddsh  gray  colour  and  granulated  porous 
texture.  It  is  always  found  loose  on  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  same  manner 
aa  float  ore,  without  any  connexion  with  the 
vein  or  stratum* 

Ducovery  of  4i^^'nony  In  3ai\fskire,^^ 
A  promiBing  appearance  of  antimony  ore  has 
been  lately  discovered  on  the  esute  of  Lord 
Fife.  This  ore,  we  understand,  has  been 
examined  by  Professor  Jameson,  who  finds 
that  it  is  the  radiated  gray  antimony,  and 
contains  70  parts  antimony  and  30  of  sul- 
I^ur.  We  trust  this  very  promising  dis- 
covery will  be  vigorously  pursued. 

Ttpo  New  Mineralt—'We  undeistand 
diat  Dr  Maoculloch  has  discovered  two  new 
minerals  in  Scotland,  an  account  of  which 
win  be  given  in  his  woik  on  the  Hebrides. 
We  have  obtained  the  following  sketdies  of 
tfaeb  prominent  characters. 

The  first  is  easily  recognised  by  its  re- 
■emblance  to  indurated  steatite  or  noble  ser- 
pentine, and  by  its  green  colour,  on  a  fresh 
nacture,  sboruy  turning  to  blade,  when  it 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  by  the  eye 
from  jet  or  drycoal :  it  is  also  infusible  be- 
fine  the  blowpipe.  Dr  M.  has  given  it  the 
name  of  chlorophadte,  from  its  most  obvi- 
ous property.  It  occupies  amygdaloidal  ca- 
vities in  the  trap  rocks. 

The  second  is  a  white  powder,  of  a  harsh 
fed,  but  incapable  of  scratchiqg  gUus,  and 
Beady  as  fusible  as  that  substai^  produc- 
ing a  transparent  colourless  bead;  charac- 
ters suffident  to  distinguish  it  ftom  any  mi- 
neal  hitherto  describea  It  occupies  snnilar 
cavities  in  trap,-  and  he  has  given  to  it,  fium 
its  leading  character,  the  name  of  conite. 

Caduciunu^-^Anoiher  New  MetoL-^M* 
Gay  Lussac  communicated,  in  the  last 
attmg  of  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences, 
a  note  upon  a  new  metal,  which  has  recdv- 
ed  the  name  of  caducium^  discovered  by 
ProficBBor  Stromeyer  of  Gottingen.  The 
csdudum  is  white  as  tin,  very  ductile,  com- 
bines easily  with  other  metals,  fuses  and  vo- 
latizes  in  less  time  than  zinc.  It  is  found 
in  abundance  in  the  mines  of  this  last  metaL 
Its  specific  weight  is  8.65.  This  discovery* 
M*  Gay  Lussac  expects,  will  be  of  great  con- 
sequence to  the  arts,  on  account  of  the  pro- 
perties which  the  new  metal  possesses ;  and 
of  those  which  it  can  communicate  to  metds 
with  which  it  is  capable  of  amalgamating. 

On  atcertaimng  the  heightt  of  MoutUaim 
in  /fl(fi0.— Lieutenant  Webb,  of  the  Ben- 
gal Establifihmenty  has  transmitted  to  Eii» 
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rc^  the  result  of  his  opentions  for  ascer- 
taming  the  heights  of  some  of  the  ptindpal 
mountains  in  the  Nepaul  oountiy;  from 
which  it  is  found,  that  many  of  those  moinu 
tains  much  exceed  hi  height  any  befbre 
known  ;  that  out  of  27  peaks,  19  are  higher 
than  Cimboraso,  and  that  the  highest  ex* 
ceeds  the  mountain  of  the  Andes  (heretofore 
supposed  the  highest  in  the  world),  nearly 
5,000  feet.    Lieutenant  Webb*s  results  i 


transmitted  by  a  correspondent,  to  the  Edi- 
tor of  the  Madias  Gazette,  and  published 
in  that  paper,  from  wluch  we  copy  the  fol- 
lowing table,  in  which  the  altitude  above 
the  sea  is  calculated. 


»eakj 

•    Feet. 

Peaks 

.    Feet 

1 

22,345 

15 

22,419 

2 

22,058 

16 

17.994 

3 

21,840 

17 

19,153 

4 

21,611 

18 

21,439 

5 

19,106 

19 

22,635 

6 

22,498 

20 

20,407 

7 

22,578 

21 

19,099 

8 

23,164 

22 

19,497 

9 

21,311 

23 

22,727 

10 

15.733 

24 

22,238 

11 

20,686 

25 

22,277 

12 

23,263 

26 

21,045 

13 

22310 

27 

20,923 

14 

25,669 

Coppo'  in  Caithneu, — Many  of  the  mi- 
neral veins  on  this  coast  contain  copper,  se- 
veral are  hollowed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea 
washing  out  the  softer  mineral  soils.  There 
are  several  fine  rake  vdns  tending  towards 
the  north  and  south,  and  others  towards  an 
east  and  west  direction,  near  the  castle  of 
Old  Wick.  These  veins  intersect  one  an- 
other at  ririit  angles,  and  in  some  of  them 
pietdr  good  copper  ore  is  found.  The  veins 
at  Wick  are  remarkably  good  and  promis- 
ing, and  regularly  open  between  the  ades, 
containing  some  copper  ore,  even  at  the  sur- 
foce,  with  various  other  mineral  soils,  both 
hard  and  soft  One  of  the  phces  is  on  the 
cliff  of  the  sea,  about  half  way  down  from 
its  summit,  in  a  strong  bold  vem  containing 
some  copper  ore ;  but  as  most  of  the  miner- 
al soils  m  this  vein  were  hard,  diere  was  but 
little  done  in  it.  The  other  vdn  was  found 
open  and  gpod,  immediatdv  bdow  the  up- 
per soil,  containing  spar  and  vcin-atone,  and 
a  blackish  brown  chun,  or  soft  minenl  soQ, 
with  some  copper  ore  at  the  very  sur&oe. 
The  copper  was  found  in  small  masses  on 
the  chun,  and  mixed  or  blended  through 
all  the  vein-stones  and  spar.  It  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  very  rich  in  quality ;  but,  per- 
haps, that  is  not  ultimately  ag^nst  it.  In 
Cornwall,  where  they  have  the  richest  cop- 
per mines,  the  ore  is  generally  poor  in  qua- 
uty,  which  defect  is  compensated  by  the 
preat  quantity  produced;  and  if  we  may 
judge  from  appearances.  Old  Wick  promises 
to  be  a  productive  copper  mine,  when  the 
best  vems  are  opened  and  eflfectoally  explor- 
ed—- /nvcni«f#  Courier, 
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LONDON. 

Dr  Ayre  of  Hull,  will  soon  publish,  in 
an  octavo  volume,^  Practical  Observations 
coi  Marasmiis,  and  those  disorders  allied  to 
it»  that  may  be  strictly  denominated  bilious. 

The  Hon.  and  Rev.  E.  1.  Tumour  has 
in  the  press,  the  Wamins  Voice,  a  sacred 
mem,  addressed  to  Infidel  Writers  of 
Poetry. 

The  Rev.  R.  Brook  is  preparing  for  pub- 
fication,  the  State  and  Progress  of  Religious 
liberty,  from  the  first  propagation  of  Chris- 
tianity in  Britain  to  the  present  time. 

Dr  A.  B.  Granville  has  in  the  press,  Me- 
moirs on  the  Present  State  of  Sdenoe  and 
Scientific  Institutions  in  France;  inter- 
spersed with  Anecdotes,  and  iUustzated  by 
numerous  plates  and  taUles. 

Dr  ClarKe  Abel  will  soon  publish.  Per- 
sonal Observations  made  dunng  the  Pro- 
gress of  the  Britirii  Embassy  thnragh  China, 
and  on  its  Voyage  to  and  from  that  Coun- 
try, in  a  quarto  volume,  illustrated  by  en- 
gravings. 

Mr  J.  W.  Whittakcr  of  St  John's  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  has  in  the  press,  a  Critical 
Examination  of  Mr  Bellamys  Translation 
of  Genesis ;  comprising  a  Refutation  of  his 
Calumnies  against  the  English  Translators 
of  the  Bible. 

Mr  John  Nichols  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation, in  three  octavo  volumes,  the  Miscel- 
laneous Works  of  the  late  George  Hardinge, 
Esq. 

Dr  Spiker's  Travels  through  England  are 
published  at  Berlin,  and  an  Englian  Trans- 
U^ion  is  preparing  for  the  press. 

John  Gait,  Esq.  is  prepuing  the  Second 
Part  of  the  Life  m  Benjamin  West,  Esq. 

M.  A.  Picquot  is  printing,  a  Chronologi- 
cal Abridgement  of  the  History  of  Modem 
Europe,  compiled  from  the  best  English, 
Frendi,  and  German  Historians. 

Mr  Wm  Carey  has  in  the  press,  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  B.  R.  Haydon,  Esq. 
witn  Critical  Observations  on  his  Paintings, 
and  some  notice  of  his  Essays  in  the  Public 
Journals. 

Dr  Hallaian  has  in  the  press,  a  second 
edition,  with  considerable  additions,  of  his 
Practioil  Observations  on  the  Causes  and 
Cure  of  Insanity. 

Materials  for  Thinking,  by  the  late  Wil- 
liam Burdon,  is  reprinting,  with  many  Al- 
terations and  Corrections,  and  a  Portrait  of 
tile  Author. 

The  Author  of  Headlong  Hall  has  in 
the  press,  a  new  Novdi  entitled*  Night 
Maie  Abbey. 

5 


Dr  Busby's  Musical  Grammar,  compris- 
ing the  Developement  of  the  Harmonic 
Saenoe,  from  its  first  rudiments  to  the  most 
abstruse  of  its  rules,  is  just  ready  for  publi- 
cation. 

A  work,  entitied  Universal  Commerce, 
b)r  the  Editor  of  Mortimer's  Commercial 
Dictionary,  will  appear  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  month. 

A  Description  of  the  Islands  of  Java, 
Bali,  and  Celebes,  with  an  Account  of  the 
principal  Nations  and  Tribes  of  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  by  John  Crawford,  Esq.  late 
resident  at  the  Court  of  the  Sultan  of  Java, 
will  speedily  be  published,  in  3  vols.  8vou 
witii  Maps  and  Engravings. 

Mr  Jonathan  Otiey,  an  ingenious  me- 
chanic of  Keswick  in  Cumberbmd,  whose 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  district  of 
the  Lakes,  and  its  Curiosities,  had  fluent- 
ly occasioned  him  to  be  selected  as  a  guide 
to  visitors,  is  about  to  publidi  an  improved 
Map  of  all  the  Lakes  in  Cumberland,  West- 
moreland, and  Lancashire. 

A  small  volume  will  soon  appear, 
entitied,  Nuge  Modenue,  or  Morning 
Thoughts  and  Midnight  Musings  ;  by  Mr 
Park,  Editor  of  Nugae  Antiquse. 

Mr  Carmichad  of  Dublm,  will  shortiy 
publish.  Observations  on  the  Symptoms  and 
Specific  Distinctions  of  Venereal  Diseases  ; 
interspersed  with  Hints  for  tiie  more  Effec- 
tual Prosecution  of  the  Present  Inquiry  into 
the  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Mercury  in  their 
Treatment 

Mr  A.  A.  Watts  is  preparing  a  volume 
of  Poems  for  early  publication. 

M.  La  Beaume  has  in  the  press,  Ob« 
servations  on  the  Properties  or  ^e  Air- 
pump  and  Vapour-bath:  pointing  out  tiieir 
effica^  in  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Pal^,  &e. 
with  Remarks  on  Factitious  Axa^  and  on 
the  Improved  State  of  Electricity  and  Cal- 
vinism, and  their  supposed  efficacy  in  vari- 
ous diseases. 

Udine,  a  Fairy  Romance,  translated  from 
the  German  of  Baron  de  la  Motte  Fouque, 
by  Mr  Soane,  is  in  great  forwardness  fbr 
publication. 

Messrs  Bentham  and  Ray,  of  Sheffidd, 
will  publish,  on  the  1st  of  August,  the 
Northern  Star,  or  Monthly  Magazine  fbr 
Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Derbyshire,  Nor^ 
thumberland,  Cheshire,  Nottugbamshirey 
and  the  adjoining  counties ;  being  a  conti- 
nuation, on  a  more  extensive  scale,  of  the 
Northern  Star,  or  Yorkshire  Mi^azine. 
The  editors  allege,  tiutt  they  have  already 
obtained  the  co-operation  and  support  of 
tiie  most  distinguiued  litoaiy  cfaancten  ia 
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die  north  of  En^and;  and  can  promise 
their  readers  miu£  oziginal  infonnation  on 
a  Tast  variety  of  subjects. 

Consolations  for  Mourners;  five  Sermons, 
by  the  late  Rev.  John  Hill,  are  in  consider- 
able fbrwaidncss. 

The  Meditations  of  a  Neophyte  are  in  the 
piesB. 

Translations  of  Memoirs  of  Lucien  Bo- 
naparte, and  of  Anecdotes  of  the  Court  and 
Fudily  of  Napoleon,  are  just  ready  for  pub- 


Mr  Harris  of  Walworth,  will,  in  a  few 
days,  publish  the  Algd>ratst*s  Assistant, 
written  upon  the  plan  of  Walkingame*s 
Aridunetic,  and  intended  to  follow  that  use- 
ful work  in  the  course  of  instruction. 

Dr  Carey  has  in  the  press,  an  improved 
edition  of  his  larger  work  on  Latin  Prosody 
and  Versification. 

EDINBURGH. 

We  are  happy  to  inform  our  readers,  that 
Dr  M^Crie  has  in  the  press  '*  The  Life  of 
Andrew  Mdville,  containing  Ilhistrations  of 
the  Ecdeiiastical  and  Literary  History  of 
Scotland,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Siy- 
temtfa  and  begmning  of  the  Seventeenth 
Century ;  with  an  Appendix,  consisting  of 
Original  Papers.**  2  vols  8vo. 

This  work  nuy  be  viewed  as  aeontinaatioii 
ef  the  history  of  the  Scottish  Church  given  in 
the  Life  of  Jc^n  Knox,  by  the  same  anther ; 
but  as  MdviRe,  besides  taking  an  active 
part  in  the  public  transactions  of  his  time, 
was  successively  at  the  head  of  two  of  the 
universities  of  Scotland,  it  will  enter  much 
more  fiilly  into  the  state  of  education  and 
the  progress  of  literature  than  the  author 
found  himself  warranted  to  do  in  the  Life 
of  the  Refonner. 

We  undentand  that  Dr  Brewster  is  pre- 
paring for  publication  a  Treatise  on  the 
Kaleidoscope,  containing  a  full  account  of  the 
Principles  and  Construction  of  the  Instru- 
ment, and  of  its  application  to  the  nume- 
rous branches  of  the  nne  and  useful  arts. 

Preparing  for  publication.  An  Essay  on 
the  Office  imd  Duties  of  the  Eldership  in 
the  Church  of  Scothmd.  To  which  is  added, 
an  Account  of  the  Management  of  the  Poor 
in  the  Parishes  of  Paiuev  and  Greenock. 
Together  with  a  variety  or  Observations  on 
the  Comparative  State  of  tite  English  and 
Sootdi  System  of  Poor  Laws;  on  Uie  Plans 
proposed  in  the  Glasgow  Report;  on  the 
Reasonings  of  the  Bduiburgh  Review ;  on 
the  Canses  and  Cure  of  Pauperism;  and 
oo  various  other  tonics  connected  widi  the 

rand  Buamess  of  Charity  and  Provision 
the  Poor ;  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Bums, 
Paisley,  author  of  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr 
Chalmers  on  the  Distinctive  Character  of 
Protertantism  and  Popery,  &c  &c 

Campbdl,  or  the  Scottish  Probationer,  a 
Neivd,  in  S  vols  ISmo. 

It  win  be  gratifying  to  the  bvers  of  Scot- 
tish litecatara  to  bt  infoniady  that »  vfthime 

Vol.  lU. 
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of  Poems  and  Songs,  chiefly  in  the  Scottish 
dialect,  by  the  late  Richard  Gall,  is  in  the 
press. — Mr  Gall  died  several  years  ago,  in 
the  bloom  of  youth,  when  his  genius  and 
taste  had  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of 
gentlemen  eminent  in  the  literary  world. 
He  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  correspond- 
ence of  Bums,  CampbeU,  MacnieU,  and 
other  celebrated  poets  of  the  day.  It  is  said 
that  his  Poems  breathe  a  tenderness  and 
simplidty  honourable  to  the  head  and  heart 
of  the  author. 

The  Elements  of  Euclid,  viz.  the  first  six 
books,  with  the  deventh  and  twelfth,  in 
which  the  .corrections  of  Dr  Simpson  are 
generally  adopted,  but  the  errors  overlooked 
hj  him  are  corrected,  and  the  obscurities  of 
bis  and  other  editions  explained :  also,  some 
of  Euclid's  Demonstrations  are  restored, 
others  made  sliorter  and  more  general,  and 
several  useful  Propositions  are  added;  to- 
gether with  Elements  of  PUne  and  Spheri- 
cal Trigonometry,  and  a  Treatise  on  Practi- 
cal Geometry ;  bv  Alexander  Ingram,  Ma- 
thematician, Leitfa,  8va 

RuddSman*s  Latin  Grammar,  edited  by 
Dr  Hunter,  Professor  of  Hwnanity  m  the 
University  of  St  Andrews,  ISmo. 

Sentimental  Sosaes,  selected  from  ode* 
brated  Plays,  Ac ;  by  John  Wilson.  Third 
edition,  12mo. 

Early  Genius,  exemplified  in  tiie  Juvenile 
Pmsnits  of  Eminent  Forei^erB,  ISma 

In  the  press,  and  speedily  will  be  pub- 
lished. Elegant  Selections  m  Verse;  con- 
sisting of  short  Extracts,  chiefly  tram  die 
Woriu  of  Scott,  Byron,  Southey,  and  other 
popdar  Poets  of  the  present  age;  by  David 
Grant,  Teacher  of  English,  Writing,  &c.  in 
Aberdeen. 

The  Ute  Rev.  Mr  Scott  of  Perth  is  wdl 
known  to  have  paid  a  great  deal  of  attention 
to  the  earlier  poiods  of  Scottish  history,  and 
particularly  to  those  transactions  iriiidi  had 
any  connexion  with  the  dtj  in  which  he 
was  bng  a  useful  and  mudi  respected  der- 
gyman.  We  are  happy  to  kam  that  he  has 
leift,  in  a  state  fit  for  publication,  a  History 
of  the  Life  and  Death  of  John  Eari  of 
Gowrie,  in  which  he  gives  a  variety  of  new 
and  interesting  details  respecting  what  is 
commonly  called  the  "  Gowrie  Conspiracy.** 
To  the  History  he  has  prefixed  some  Prelx- 
miruury  Dissertations  illustrative  of  his  sub- 
ject The  worik  is  already  in  the  press.  It 
will  appear  in  the  form  of  an  octavo  volume, 
handsomdy  printed  on  royal  W^f  ""^ 
containing  nearly  350  pages.  The  price 
will  be  One  Guinea  in  boavds ;  and  as  only 
a  Ifanited  number  of  copies  will  be  thrown 
off,  it  is  hoped  that  such  as  aro  desirous  to 
obtain  it  wiU  lose  no  time  in  giving  orden 
for  it  to  their  booksellers. 

Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and 
Tnvds  in  Asia;  by  Hugh  Murray, 
F.R.S.B.  Author  of  Historical  Account  of 
Discoveries  in  Aficica,  3  vols  8vo,  with  maps. 

SeroMos,  by  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Matunn, 
Curate  of  St  Peters,  Dublin,  Svo. 
30* 
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LONDON. 

ARITHMETIC. 

Arithmetic  in  Theory  and  Practice,  in 
which  every  example  is  original ;  by  John 
Mathcson,  12mo.  3s. 

ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

Annals  of  Philosophy,  or  Magazine  of 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Mechanics,  Natural 
History,  Agriculture,  and  the  Arts;  by 
Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S.L.  &  £. 
and  Regius  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Glasgow ;  Arthur  Aikin,  Esq. 
F.L.S.  M.  GeoL  Soc.&c.  and  John  Bostock, 
M.D.  F.R.S.  &c  No.  LXVII.  (for  July 
1818.)    2s.  6d. 

The  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts, 
edited  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great 
Britain.     No.  X.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  Richard  Morris,  late  pastor 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  Amersham,  Bucks ; 
compiled  by  B.  Godwin,  Great  Missenden, 
12mo.  2s.  6d.  . 

Authentic  Memoirs  of  Luden  Bonaparte, 
Prince  of  Canino,  in  French  and  English; 
embellished  with  a  likeness ;  2  vols  8vo.  188. 

Recollections  of  Curran  and  some  of  his 
Contemporaries ;  by|Charle8  Phillips,  £aq. 
8yo.  12s.  with  a  portrait. 

Memoirs  of  John  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
with  his  Original  Correnwndence,  collected 
from  the  Family  Records  at  Blenheim,  and 
other  authentic  Sources ;  by  William  Coxe, 
M.A.  F.R.S.  F.S.A.  Archdeacon  of  WUts, 
and  Rector  of  Bemerton.  VoL  II.  illus- 
trated by  portraiu,  maps,  and  military 
plans,  4to.  X3,  3s. 

COMMERCE. 

E^ropean  Conunerce,  or  Complete  Mer- 
cimtile  Guide  to  the  Continent  of  Europe : 
comprising  an  Account  of  the  Trade  of  all 
the  principal  Cities  of  the  Continent,  copious 
Tables  of  tlieir  Monies,  Exchanges,  Weights, 
and  Measures,  with  their  Proportion  to  Uiose 
of  England  ;  the  local  Regidations  of  each 
Place,  their  Tarifis  of  Duties,  Methods  of 
Buying  and  Selling,  Tares  and  other  Al- 
lowances ;  together  with  numerous  Official 
Documents,  Ordinances,  &C.  forming  a 
Complete  Code  of  Commercial  Information; 
by  C.  W.  Rordansz,  Svo.  £l,  Is. 

DRAMA. 

Memorial  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  from 
the  Theatres  Royal  Drury- Lane  and  Covent- 
Garden ;  vitli  Mr  Elliston*s  Reply,  8vo.  Ss. 

EDUCATION. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Book-keeping, 
adapted  to  the  capacity  of  Youth ;  also  Re- 
marks on  Bills  and  Promissory  Notes,  &c. ; 
by  John  Matfaeson,  12mo.  Is.  6d. 

The  Schoolfellows;  by  Miss  Sandham, 
author  of  the  Twin  Sisters,  12mo.  3s.  6d. 

JaufiVet's  Father^s  First  LessODSy  widi 
live  engravings,  ISmo.  3st  6d. 


D*Oisy's  Dictionary  of  the  Difficulties  of 
the  French  Language,  8vo.  6s. 

Gautier*8  Idioms  of  the  French  Lan*  - 
guage.  66. 

Praval*s  Syntax  of  the  French,  with 
numerous  Exerdses,  12mo.  4«. 

The  Philosophy  of  Elocution  cbiddated 
and  exemplified  by  readings  of  the  Liturgy 
of  the  Church;  for  the  use  of  young  Clergy-  • 
men,  and  Students  who  arc  preparing  for 
Holy  Orders ;  by  James  Wright,  of  Mag- 
dalen Hall,  Oxford,  &c    Svo.  pp.  376. 

Un  Dictionnaue  des  Verbes  Fran^ais ;  or 
a  Dictionary  of  French  Verbs,  shewing  their 
different  Governments.  To  which  is  pre* 
fixed,  a  Table  of  the  Irregular  Verbs,  and 
some  Remarks  on  the  Tenses  of  the  Conju- 
gation and  the  Article ;  by  J.  C.  Tarver* 
Svo.  lOs. 

Reciprocal  Duties  of  Parents  and  Chil- 
dren ;  by  Mrs  Taylor,  fc  8va  56. 

Adversaria ;  or  Selections  and  RefiectioDs 
on  Civil,  Political,  Moral,  and  ReUgious 
Subjects,  intended  to  instil  into  the  minds 
of  Youth  who  have  had  a  liberal  Education, 
a  correct  Knowledge  of  Men  and  Thii^ ; 
by  George  Harrison,  8vo.  98. 

New  Exercises  in  Orthography,  contain- 
ing  Selections  from  the  most  admired  Au- 
thors, in  Prose  and  Verse,  and  adapted  to 
every  Class  of  English  Leamere  desirous  of 
speedily  acquiring  a  correct  Method  of 
Spdling ;  upon  a  New  Plan ;  by  Joseph 
Guy,  jun.  Master  of  tlie  Acad^y,  38, 
Foley  Street    Is. 

yiKE  ARTS. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Ab- 
bey Church  of  St  Peter,  Westminster; 
including  Notices  and  BiogFaphical  Me- ' 
mcnrs  of  the  Abbots  and  Deans  of  that 
Foundation;  by  Edw.  Wedlake  Brayley. 
With  Graphical  Illustrations  by  the  Pro- 
prietor, John  Preston  Neale.  VoL  I.  im- 
perial 4to,  £7,  is.  or  royal  4to,  £4,  16s. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

An  Introduction  to  Geography ;  by  Mrs 
^erwood.    Ss. 

The  Poetical  Gazetteer  of  the  princxpal 
Cities,  Towns,  Boroughs,  and  Sea-ports,  in 
the  United  Kingdom ;  by  J.  Bissett,  of  the 
Museum,  I/eamington  Spa ;  embcQidied 
with  upwards  of  twenty  Views  of  the  Towns 
of  Great  Britain,  &c    2s.  6d. 

HISTORY. 

Florente  Histoire  Critioue  de  Tlnquisi- 
tion  de  PEffpap^ne ;  txnduite  de  PEspagool 
sur  le  Manuscot  a  TAuteor.  Tome  3,  8vo. 
lOs. 

A  General  History  of  Malvern,  intended 
to  comprise  all  the  Advantages  of  a  Guide, 
with  the  more  important  details  of  Chemi- 
cal, Mineralogical,  and  Statistical  Infimna-* 
tion  ;  by  John  Chambers,  Esq.;  crown  Sviw 
99.  s  demy  Svo,  with  five  places,  15s. 
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LAW. 

A  Pxmctical  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
Tithes ;  by  John  Miiehouse,  Esq.  banistcr- 
at4aw.  lOs.  6d. 

A  Review  of  the  Poor  Laws.    Sb. 

A  Digest  of  the  Laws  respecting  County 
Skctions,  from  the  issuinff  of  the  Writ  to  the 
return  and  manner  of  taudng  die  Poll ;  by 
Samuel  Heywood,  Setgeant-at-law,  8vo.  20s. 

The  Voter*8  Vade-Mecum,  being  an  Ex> 
planatory  Abstract  of  Election  Law;  by 
J.  WiUiams,  Esq.    Is.  6d. 

Reports  of  Cases  in  the  High  Court  of 
Chancery,  Part  I.  to  be  continued;  by 
John  Wilson,  Esq.  of  the  Temple,  8vo.  7s. 

An  Abridgement  of  all  the  Custom  Laws 
in  fnce  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  Laws  which 
VKulate  the  Trade  from  Ireland  to  and  firom 
all  Places  in  his  Majesty*8  Dominions,  and 
m  the  Dominions  cf  Foreign  Powers ;  in- 
dnding  the  Duties,  Drawbacks,  Bounties, 
and  Afiowanoes  payable  on  Goods,  inward 
and  outward;  with  Rates;  perticuUirly 
where  the  Laws  in  Ireland  differ  from  those 
on  the  same  Subject  in  Great  Britain.  Also, 
a  Sketch  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Cus- 
toms in  Irehmd ;  a  Chronological  Table  of 
the  Sutntes ;  and  a  copious  Index  to  the 
Work ;  by  John  Heron,  of  his  Majesty's 
Customs,  DnbliB,  SvOb  £l.  Is. 

MEDICINX; 

General  Views  relating  to  the  Stomach, 
its  Fabric  and  Functions ;  by  J.  C.  Speers, 
M.D.  8m    56. 

A  Reply,  by  Sir  William  Adams,  to  a 
Pami^et  by  Dr  Veitch,  upon  the  subject 
of  the  Egyptian  Ophthalmia,  &c.  &c  8vo. 

ds. 

Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  London 
Infirmary  for  curing  Diseases  of  the  Eye, 
occasioned  by  the  false  and  calumnious 
Statements  contained  in  a  Letter  addressed 
by  Sir  W.  Adams  to  the  Directors  of  Green- 
wich Hospital,  8vo.  Ss.  6d. 

MIITERALOOY. 

A  New  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Mi- 
nerals, following,  in  general,  the  System 
of  Werner;  with  Plate,  and  ExpUmation 
of  Hydraulic  Blowpipe  and  Lapiduies'  Ap- 
paratus ;  by  J.  Mawe,  12mo.  38. 

inSCELLAKEOUS. 

A  New  Circular  System  of  English  Coun- 
try Dandng ;  by  T.  Wilson.  Is.  6d.  plain, 
and  ts.  ooloiued. 

The  History  of  Theonhilus  and  Sophia ;  - 
by  Mrs  Sherwood,  auttior  of  Little  Henry 
and  his  Bearer,  &c.    2s. 

The  Little  Woodman  and  his  Dog  Csesar; 
by  the  same.    Is.  6A, 

Serenty-eightQuizzicalChantctei*.  Plain 
Is.  and  coloured  Is.  6d. 

The  History  of  Fidelity  and  Profession. 
Is. 

Family  Suppers,  or  Evening  Tales  for 
Young  People,  with  sixteen  engravings, 
8  vols  18mo.  7s. 

A  Letter  to  the  Hon.  and  Right  Rev. 
Henry  Ryder,  D.D.  Lord  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester; by  the  Rev.  Richard  Wamerj  of 
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Balh ;  to  which  is  added,  a  Biographical 
Sketch  of  the  late  Archibald  Madaine,  D.D. 
with  Notes  and  Anecdotes ;  the  second  edi- 
tion.   3s. 

Strictures  on  the  Uses  and  Defects  of  Pa- 
rish Registers  and  Bills  of  Mortality;  by 
G.  M.  Burrows,  M.D.  F.L.S.  8va  Ss. 

On  conducting  Air  by  forced  Ventilation, 
and  regulating  the  Temperature  in  Dwell- 
ings  ;  with  a  Description  of  the  Application 
of  the  Principles,  as  established  in  Covent- 
Garden  Theatre  and  Lloyd's  Subscription 
Rooms;  by  the  Marquis  de  Chabannes, 
8va  6s. 

A  Brief  Description  of  the  Borough  and* 
Town  of  Preston,  and  its  Government  and 
Guild,    originajy  composed   between  the 
years  1682  and    1686;    with    occasional 
Notes ;  by  John  Taylor.    4s.  6d. 

Letters  of  William  Thompson,  lately 
deceased  (a  member  of  the  Socie^  of 
Friends),  with  a  Sketch  of  his  Life.  la.  6d. 
The  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language, 
in  which  the  Words  are  deduced  from  their 
Originals,  and  illustrated  in  their  different 
Significations,  by  Examples  from  the  best 
Writers :  to  which  are  prefixed,  a  Hiskny 
of  the  Language,  and  an  English  Gram, 
mar;  by  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  With 
numerous  Corrections,  and  with  the  Addi- 
tion of  many  Thousand  Words,  by  the  Rev, 
Henry  J.  Todd,  M.A.  F.S.A.  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  and  Keeper  of  the 
Archbidiop  of  Canterbury's  Records,  5  vols 
410.  £11,  Us. 

Select  Letters,  Litenuy  and  Moral,  from 
the  Correspondence  of  the  late  Tliomas 
Eagles,  Esq.  of  Bristol ;  with  a  Preface.  4«. 
Cursory  Observations,  chiefly  relating  to 
the  Conversation  and  Manners  of  Private 
Society ;  by  Clericus.     Is. 

Considerations  respecting  Cambridge, 
more  particularly  relating  to  its  Botanical 
Professorship;  by  Sir  J.  Ed.  Smith.  2s.  6d. 
A  Vindication  of  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge from  the  Reflections  of  Sir  James 
Edward  Smith,  President  of  tiie  Linnaean 
Sodety,  contained  in  a  Pamphlet,  entitled, 
*^  Considerations  respecting  Cambridge,** 
&C.;  by  the  Rev.  James  Henry  Monk, 
B.D.  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College, 
and  Regius  Professor  of  Greek  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

Tables  of  Discount  and  Profit,  on  a  new 
and  comprehensive  Plan ;  by  Jdin  Evans, 
royal  4to.  £l,  Is. 
Collectanea  Clifibrdiana,  Svo.  8s. 
Sketches  of  the  Character,  Conduct,  and 
Treatment,  of  the  Prisoners  of  War  at 
Auxonne,  Longuy,  &c  from  the  Year 
1800  to  1814;  wiUi  an  Account  of  die 
Epidemic,  as  it  appeared  in  the  latter  Place 
in  1813;  by  Farrell  Mulvey,  M.D.    4e. 

Is  it  possible  to  free  the  Atmosphere  of 
London,  in  a  very  considerable  Degree, . 
from  the  Smoke  and  Deleterious  Vapours 
widi  which  it  is  hourly  imprecated  ?   6d. 

Plans.  Elevations,  and  Sections  of  Build- 
ings, public  and  private,  executed  in  variou» 
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Parts  of  England,  Ac  ;  by  David  Laiog, 
fuL  £5,  58. 

An  Autumn  near  the  Rhine ;  or  Sketdies 
of  Courts,  Society,  and  Scenery,  in  some  of 
the  German  States  bordering  on  the  Uhine, 
8to.  lie. 

K0VEL8. 

The  Ayah  and  Lady,  an  Indian  Story.  Is. 

Tiie  Question,  Who  is  Anna  ?  by  Misa 
M.  S.  Croker,  3  vols  18mo.  24e. 

An  AngeVs  Form  and  Devil^s  Heart;  by 
Silm  Davenport,  4  vols.  25s. 

Sophia,  or  the  Dangerous  Indiscretion ; 
a  Tale,  founded  upon  Facts,  3  vols  ISmo. 
168.  6d. 

Lionel,  or  the  Last  of  the  Fevenseys, 
3  vols  l2mo.  •£!,  Is. 

Civilization,  or  the  Indian  Chief,  3  vols 
ISmo.  ISs. 

Prodigious,  a  Novel,  in  3  vols.  248. 

New  Tales ;  by  Mrs  Opie,  4  vols  12mo. 
£1,88. 

POETRY. 

Poems,  Latin,  Greek,  and  English;  to 
which  are  added,  an  Historical  Inquiry 
and  Essay  ujpon  the  Administration  and 
Government  m  England  during  the  King*8 
Minoritv;  bv  N.  Hardinge,  Esq.  M.  A* 
cf^lected  ana  revised  by  Geo.  Haidinge, 
M.A.  &G.  8va  14s, 

The  Fair  Isabel  of  Cothele,  a  Cornish 
Romance,  in  six  cantos ;  by  the  Rev.  R. 
Polwhde.    8s. 

Poems,  chiefly  Local :  Attachment,  the 
Unsexed  Females,  Old  English  Gentlemen, 
Pneumatic  Revellers,  and  Family  Picture ; 
by  the  Rev.  R.  Polwbele,  5  vols  Svo.  21s. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Cantos  of  a  Pro- 
spectus and  Specimen  of  an  intended 
National  Work ;  by  William  and  Robert 
Whistlecraft,  of  Stow-Market,  in  Suffolk, 
harness  and  collar-makers;  intended  to 
comprise  the  most  interesting  particulars 
relating  to  King  Arthur  and  his  Round 
Table,  8vo.  5s.  6d. 

The  Rhapsodist,  or  Mes  Souvenirs;  In 
ui  Epistle  to  Aiistus ;  by  Richard  Esmond 
Comeford,  Esq.    Svo,  14a.  or  4to,  £l,  Is. 

Bodiam  Castle,  a  Poem  in  Six  Cantos, 
with  Notes,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  Gentleman,  a  Satire,  written  during 
tlie  Years  1812,  1813,  1814,  and  1815, 
Svo.  48. 

Modem  Patriotism,  or  a  few  Stanzas 
suggested  by  the  principal  Speeches  deliv- 
ers in  Palace-Yard,  on  the  23d  of  March 
1818.  Inscribed  (with  respect,  though  not 
by  permission)  to  the  Right  Hon.  Geotge 
Canning,  M.P.  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

POLITICS. 

A  Letter  to  Edwaid  Protheroe,  Esq.  M.P. 
for  Bristol ;  wherein  his  Conduct  in  Parlia- 
ment is  freeW  discussed,  and  his  flagrant 
Dereliction  of  Duty  exposed.     Is. 

The  Political  State  ot  the  British  Empire; 
by  W.  Adolphus,  4  vols  Svo.  £a 

The  Parliamentaiy  History  of  England. 
VoL  XXXII.  royal  Svo.  £1:11:6. 

Rational  Reform  on  Constitutional  Prin- 
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dples,  addressed  to  the  Good  Sense  of  the 
English  Nation ;  by  a  Barrister,  8vo.  7s.  6d. 

THEOLOGY. 

On  Protestant  Nonoonformtty ;  by  J 
Conder,  2  vols  Svou  14s. 

Observations  on  the  Doctrine,  ] 
and  Manners  of  the  Wesleyaa  Me 
and  also  of  the  Evangelical  Party,  as  fiv  ac 
the  latter  adhere  to  Uie  same  System :  in- 
cluding Strictures  on  the  Notions  entertained 
by  both  req>ecting  a  Divine  Providence, 
and  the  Unlawfiilness  of  Amusement  among 
Ciiristians ;  by  the  Rev.  Latham  Waae- 
wright,  A.  M.  F.  A.  S.  of  Emanuel  CoL 
Camb.  and  Rector  of  GioU  Brickhill,  Bucks, 
Svo.  6s. 

A  Letter  to  a  highly  respected  Frlnd* 
on  the  Subject  of  certain  Errors,  of  the  An- 
tinomian  Kind,  which  have  lately  sprung 
up  in  the  West  of  England,  and  are  now 
making  an  alarming  Progress  throogfaout 
the  Kingdom ;  with  Notes  and  an  Appen- 
dix; by  tlie  Rev.  John  iSimons,  LL.B. 
Rector  of  Paol*s  Cray.    4el 

A  Letter  to  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lotd 
Bishop  of  St  David,  one  of  the  Patnes  of 
the  London  Sodety  for-  promoting  Christi- 
anity amongst  the  Jews,  on  the  Proceedtnga 
and  Prospecu  of  that  Society ;  dated  Mos- 
cow, February  24, 18ia  With  an  Appen- 
dix, containing  some  interesting  Documents 
illnstrative  of  the  Present  State  of  the  Jews 
on  the  Continent ;  by  the  Rfv.  Lewia  Way* 
M.A.  of  Stansted  Park,  Sussex.    2s.  6d. 

A  Sketch  of  the  History  of  Chuicbes  in 
England ;  applied  to  the  Purposes  of  the 
Sode^  for  pronuiting  the  Enlargement  and 
Buildmg  of  Churches  and  Chapels.  To 
which  is  added,  a  Sermon  on  the  Honour 
of  God  in  Places  of  Public  Worship ;  by 
John  Brewster,  M.A.  Rector  of  Egglesclifie, 
and  Vicar  of  Greatham,  in  the  County  of 
Durham.    3s.  6d. 

Unitarianism  Unassailable,  and  the  Be* 
liever  in  the  One  God  and  Father,  who  is 
the  Saviour  of  all  Men,  vindicated  from  the 
Charge  of  Blasphemy.    6d. 

Tweiity.five  Sermons,  in  which  the  Do^ 
trines  and  Duties  of  Christianity  are  illn^ 
trated  by  References  or  Allusions  to  recent 
Characters  and  Transactions,  2  vols  Svo. 
15s. 

Sermons  on  the  Nature,  Offices,  and 
Character  of  Jesus  Christ ;  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Rowdier,  Svo.  14s. 

The  Plain  Bible,  and  the  Protestaai 
Church  in  England;  with  Reflectiona  on 
some  important  Subjects  of  existing  Re- 
ligious Controversy;  by  the  Rev.  W.  L. 
Bowles,  8vOb  4«.  6d. 

An  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  by 
Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  A.M.  Illustrated 
with  Maps  and  fac-similes  of  Biblkal  Ma- 
nuscripts, 3  vols  Svob  £2,  2s. 

Sermons  on  various  Subjects;  by  tho 
Rev.  M.  Bryce,  Svo.  10s.  6d. 

A  Sermon  preached  in  the  Pariah  Church 
of  St  Mary»  Rotheriiithe*  on  Sunday.  Majf 
4 
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3,  1819,  in  Aid  of  the  Charity  School  of 
that  Parish.  To  which  is  subjoined,  an 
Account  of  the  Suceess  of  the  New  System 
of  Education  in  Southern  Africa ;  bj  Ro- 
bert Jones,  D.D.  late  Senior  Chaplain  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.    Is. 

TOPOOEAPHT. 

The  Histoiy  of  Cornwall,  in  seven  Pazts» 
4to^  bound  in  2  large  Tols.    £8, 8s. 

Historical  Views  of  Devonshire,  Sra  4s. 

A  Topographical  and  Historical  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Palish  of  TizalU  in  the  County 
of  Staffind,  4to.  £2,  28.  and  on  fine  paper, 
£3. 

A  Journey  round  the  Coast  of  Kent; 
containing  Remarks  on  the  principal  Objects 
worthy  of  notice  throughout  the  whole  of 
that  interesting  Border,  and  the  contiguous 
District;  including  Penshunt  and  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  with  Ryre,  Winchelsea,  Has- 
tings,  and  Battle,  in  Sussex ;  being  Original 
Notes  made  during  a  Summer  Ezcnrrion ; 
bj  L.  Fussell,  Esq.  with  a  map,  8to.  98. 

VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS. 

Obsertations  made  during  a  Tour  in  the 
Netherlands  in  1815  and  1817.  To  which 
are  added,  several  Original  Anecdotes  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterioo,  communicated  by 
the  DvAx  of  Richmond ;  by  H.  Smithen, 
8va  7s. 

Narrative  of  a  Voyage  to  Hudson's  Bay, 
in  his  Majesty's  Ship  Rosamond ;  contain- 
ing some  Account  of  the  No|th-eaatem  Coast 
of  America,  and  the  Tribes  inhabiting  that 
remote  region;  by  Lieut  Edward  ChappeD, 
R.N.  8vo.  12s. 

The  Traveller's  Guide  down  the  Rhine; 
by  SchreiberB,  12mo.  88. 

A  Journey  ftom  India  to  England, 
through  Perna,  Georgia,  Russia,  Poland, 
and  Prussia,  in  the  Year  1817 ;  by  Lieut. 
CoL  Johnson,  C.B. ;  with  engravings,  44o, 
£2,28. 

A  Second  Journey  through  Persia  to 
Constantinople,  between  the  Years  1910 
and  1816 ;  with  a  Journal  of  the  Voyage 
by  the  Brazils  and  Bombay  to  the  Persian 
Gul^ ;  together  with  an  Account  of  the 
Proceedings  of  his  Majesty's  Embassy  un- 
der his  Excellency  Sir  Gore  Oudey,  Bart 
K.S.L.;  by  James  Morier,  Esq.  late  his 
Majesty's  Secretary  of  Embassy,  and  Mini- 
ster Plenipotentiary  to  the  Court  of  Persia ; 
with  muM,  &C.  royal  4to.  £3 :  13 :6. 

Travds  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
at  America,  in  1816  and  1817 ;  by  P.  Hall, 
Esq.  late  Military  Secretary  to  General  Wil- 
son.  Governor  in  Canada,  Svo.  14s. 


EDINBURGH. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Ed- 
inburgh.   VoL  Vin.  Part  II.  4to  £h  5s. 

Elements  of  Genersl  History,  Andent 
and  Modem ;  to  which  are  added,  a  Table 
of  Chronolcoy,  and  a  Comparative  View  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Geography,  illustrated 
by  Maps;  by  &e  late  Alexander  Eraser 

Vol.  IIL 
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Tyder,  Lord  Woodhousdec ;  the  sevendi 
emtion,  corrected  and  improved,  2  vols  Svo. 
16s. 

A  General  Map  of  the  Environs  of  Edin- 
burgh,, comprehending  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  Three  Lothians,  and  part  of  Stirling  and 
Berwick  Shires ;  by  Robert  Kirkwood.  On 
this  Map  are  accurately  laid  down  the  Line 
of  the  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Canal ;  Mr 
Stevenson's  Lines  of  propoMd  Mid-Lothian 
Railways ;  the  Edmonstone  Railwav ;  and 
Mr  Jardine's  Line  of  the  proposea  Edin- 
burgh and  l^othian  Canal,  being  on  4>ne 
levd,  without  a  single  lock,  and  abo  on  the 
level  of  the  Union  CanaL  Also  the  propos- 
ed Water-pipe  Track  from  the  Black  and 
Crawley  Sprmg  to  EdinbuKh,  and  an  ac- 
curate Alnhabetieal  Table  of  Distances,  in 
miles  and  furlongs,  for  nearly  thir^  miles 
round  the  City,  measured  fVom  the  front  of 
tiio  Register  Office,  to  all  the  Towns,  Vil- 
lages.  Gentlemen's  Seats,  &c.  situated  with- 
in its  limits;  coloured  in  sheets,  16s.; 
mounted  on  canvas  and  rollais,  or  in  a  case 
for  the  pocket,  ^1,  Is. 

A  General  Description  of  the  Shire  of 
Renfrew,  including  an  Account  of  the  Noble 
and  Ancient  Fanmies,  who,  from  the  earli- 
est times,  have  had  property  in  that  County, 
and  the  most  remarkable  facts  in  the  lives 
of  distinguished  individuals;  to  which  is 
added,  a  Genealogical  History  of  the  Ro- 

?al  House  of  Stuart,  and  of  the  several 
f oble'and  Illustrious  Families  of  that  Name, 
from  the  year  1084  to  the  year  1710 ;  col- 
lected from  Public  Records,  Chartularies  of 
Monasteries,  and  the  best  Historians  and 
Private  MSS.:  published  in  1710,  by 
George  Crawford,  author  of  the  Peerage  of 
Scotland,  &c.  &c.  and  continued  to  the  pre- 
sent period,  by  George  Robertson,  author 
of  the  Agricultural  Survey  of  Mid-Lothian. 
Embellished  with  a  Fac^sbnile  of  a  Map  of 
the  County,  published  at  Amsterdam  in 
1654  (whidi  was  presented  to  the  Publisher 
by  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  the 
County),  and  a  hig^y-finished  Map  of  the 
County  10  die  present  time ;  also  as  frontis- 

S'eoe,  a  very  fine  engraved  inside  view  of 
e  Abbey  Church  or  Paisley,  and  Views 
of  Croc8toun,Cathcart,  and  Newwark  Castles, 
and  a  Fac-sfanile  of  a  Charter  of  King  Ro- 
bert the  II.  anno  1377,  all  finished  En- 
gravings.  £2,  Ids.  6d.  on  superfine  royal 
paper,  with  proof  impressions  of  the  plates ; 
and  Al,  lis.  6d.  on  wove  demy,  with  plates, 
in  extra  boards. 

Odes  and  other  Poems;  by  John  Gibson, 
foolscap  Svo.  6s. 

An  Inquiry  oonoeroing  the  Rise  and  Pro- 
gress, the  Redemption  and  Present  State, 
and  die  Management  of  the  Natiomil  Debt 
of  Great  Britain  and  IreUnd ;  the  third  edi- 
tion enlarged ;  by  Robert  HamOton,  LL.D. 
and  F.  R.  S.  B.  Piofessor  of  MathematicB  in 
the  Marischal  CoUepe  and  University  of 
Aberdeen.  This  edition  of  a  work,  now 
justly  considered  as  the  standard  one  on  the 
subject,  contains  upwards  of  60  pages  ad- 
3P 
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didonal  matter,  and  brings  down  the  hirtory  the  Unxry  Laws,  and  the  probable  Elfedi 

of  the  National  Debt  to  1817  indiudve,  9to.  of  the  Measure  on  the  general  Pioeperitj 

10s.  boards.  of  the  Nation.    2b. 

Observations  on  the  Tnut  Oath,  amtain-  Observations,  with  Cases  illustrative  of 

ing  a  Statement  of  the  Interrogatories  that  the  Sedative  and  Febrifuge  Powers  of  Eme- 

may  be  put  to  the  Fiediolder,  and  Renuirks  tic  Tartar ;   by  William  Balfour,  M.  D. 

on  the  Answers  that  must  be  made ;  cal-  3s.  6d. 

culated  to  explain  the  Nature  of  Nominal  An  Historica]  Description  of  the  Chapd- 

and  fictitious  Votes.    Is.  6d.  Royal  of  Uolyroodbouse,  with  the  CurvH^ 

A  TreatiKon  the  Covenant  of  Gnoe ;  by  ties.  Monuments,  dec  ;  an  HiBtancal  Ao- 

John  Colquhoun,  D.  .D.  Minister  of  the  count  of  the  Palace  and  iti  Enviraos ;  and 

Gospel,  Leidi,  ISma  68.  or  common  paper  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  cekbnted  Indi- 

4a.  6d.  viduals  oonnected  with  its  History.    Finep 

fiemnrks  on  the  pvoyected  Abolition  of  6s. ;  common,  Ss.  6d. 


From  apreu  of  Matter  the  SoottUh  Otrotnde  U  %mav(Adat>ly  omitted. 
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Sugar,  The  imporUtion  oX  Sugar  is  now  become  very  considerable.  The  West  India 
ships,  so  long  delayed  by  unfavourable  weather  for  the  crops  in  the  colonics,  are  now  ar- 
livuig  in  considerable  numbers.  The  sales  of  Sugar  have  in  onnscquence  been  very  con- 
siderable at  all  the  chief  ports  of  importatkin.  The  prices  are,  upon  the  whole,  well  sim- 
ported,  and  the  demand  livdy  and  extensive.  I'he  stocks  of  the  principal  dealers  ware 
greatly  reduced,  and  they  in  oonscouence  purchase  freely  at  the  prices  quited.  There  is 
no  chance  whatever  of  any  material  decline  in  price  ;  but,  on  the  oontraiy,  the  greatcA 
chance  of  a  rise  after  the  chief  part«.of  the  imports  are  over.  In  the  Refined  article  there 
has  been  considerable  purchases,  and  as  lAm  stocks  ace  not  extensive,  the  holders  are  in 
expectation  of  a  furtliar  demand.  Thp  arices  are  AtiJl  low  in  oomparison  to  Raw  Suar& 
Molasses  are  not  in  great  request,  and  the  price  consequently  nominaL-i— C^e.  The 
accounts  from  the  Continental  nutfkets  are  rather  tmfavourable,  as  &r  as  these  rwaids  this 
article.  The  demand  is  m  consequence  become  languid,  and  the  prices  on  the  decline. 
The  sales  are  become  heavy,  and  can  only  be  efiTected  at  reduced  prices.  The  price  of 
4his  article  had  advanced  so  much  of  late,  that  there  is  every  chance  of  a  oonskienble  fluc- 
tuation in  its  value,  but  there  is  no  chance  of  any  material  dedine  in  price.  The  stocks 
have  been  so  much  reduced,  and  the  consumpt  of  the  Continent  so  much  increased,  that 
Coffee  is  sure  to  bear  an  high  price  in  future.  At  its  present  value  it  must  pay  the  planter 
and  importer  well— -Co/ion.  The  Fast  India  Company  have  lately  brought  tonrwA 
very  extensive  sales.  On  the  26th  ult  29,000  bags  were  brought  forward  by  puUic 
suction,  part  of  which  were  withdrawn  at  the  commencement  of  the  sale,  and  there- 
mainder  sold  at  a  small  decline  in  price.  In  all  die  difierent  ports  the  Sales  may  be  quoted 
at  from  14^  to  3-4ths  per  lb.  of  a  dediae  in  tlie  price.  The  importations  are  very  oon- 
siderable,  both  in  Glasgow,  Liverpool,  and  London,  and  gn^y  exceed  the  impor- 
tations of  last  year  to  the  same  period,  and  shows  how  extensive  the  demand  must  be, 
when,  in  the  fiiee  of  such  extensive  impoiutions,  the  reduction  of  price  is  so  smalL  A  rise 
is  however  oontemphited,  as  the  last  letters  from  India  state,  that  the  Cotton  crops  have 

been  greatly  injured  by  an  «xceaBive  drought Com.     Notwidistanding  the  sumily 

being  very  considerable,  the  prices  have  rather  advanced.  Whether  this  is  owing  to 
speculation,  or  a  deficiency  in  quantity  adequate  to  the  si4>ply  of  the  country  till  tbehar- 
vest  is  completed,  a  short  time  will  determine.  At  present  liie  appearance  of  the  crane 
are  every  where  very  favourable,  and  the  finest  prospect  of  being  early.  On  the  Conti- 
Bent  of  Europe  thi&  is  particularly  the  case.  After  a  month  of  uncommon  warm  wearier, 
towards  the  middle  of  June,  and  till  tliis  time,  the  weather  has  become  Aangy^^tp  ^nd 
wet,  and  in  some  instances  rather  cold  for  the  season  of  the  year,  which  may  have  set  the 
speculators  in  grain  to  work.  General  appearances  are  however  such  as  must  render  these 
Jtiings  very  limited  or  very  dangerous  to  those  who  embark  in  them. 

In  all  Uie  other  articles  of  Commerce  usually  enumerated  by  us,  there  are  either  no 
alteration  sinre  our  last  publication,  or  in  many  of  these  the  alteration  is  so  trifling  as  not  to 
merit  attention  in  the  commerdal  world,  or  be  interesting  to  the  general  reader.  We 
Aerefore  omit  them  in  our  present  Number. 

In  our  previous  Numbers  we  hinted  our  intention  of  considering  the  nature  and  extent 
of  our  tnide  in  manu&ctured  goods  to  Spanish  Soudi  America.  To  do  this  upon  sure 
data,  we  cannot  do  better  than  insert  the  following  in^rtant  documents  oonoeming  the 
manufactures  of  Glasgow  and  trade  of  Clyde  for  one  year,  viz.  from  Ist  May  1817  to  1st 
May  1618.    Our  xeaders  may  rest  satisfied  that  Gla^ew  has  her  lull  praportiop  of  die 
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tnde  in  mraufiictuied  goodi  to  every  part  of  that  extenriTe  quarter  of  the  worid ;  and 
from  a  eonsideration  of  these  documents,  they  will  be  enabled  to  decide  how  fkr  and  how 
muah  revolution  and  rebellion  over  the  Bouthem  part  of  that  vaat  Continent  add  to  our 
leMNirces,  and  benefit  our  trade.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the  prog;re6siye  and 
peaceable  improvement  which  always  accompanies  the  increase  of  human  population  in 
colonies  descended  from  dviliicd  nations,  or  who  hold  intercourse  with  these,  must  be  the 
greatest  benefit  to  all  commercial  nations,  and  a  much  surer,  safer,  and'  better  road  to 
spread  knowledge  and  improvement,  either  political  or  moral,  than  violent  and  unjustifi- 
Me  revdutioas,  however  prosperously  these  may  end  for  those  who  commence  them.  In 
s  very  partiailar  manner  this  will  be  fowid  to  be  the  case  amongst  all  the  human  race  who 
inhabit  the  regions  of  this  globe  situate  within  the  tropics.  Were  fiolettt  revolutions  also 
more  to  be  deprecated  in  one  place  than  in  another  of  these  regions,  it  would  be  in  Span* 
iah  Tropical  America,  where  mere  is  five  orsix  classes  and  ookraus  of  men,  differing  in  ttieiff 
nature  and  pursuits,  whom  no  free  mode  of  government  could  ever  make  coalesce,  whom 
nothing  but  a  despotic  government  could  govern,  and  whom  the  arm  of  power,  wielded 
with  a  steady  hand,  can  only  keep  from  tearing  each  other  to  pieces,  and  in  their  fury  do- 
stroying  all  property,  and  banishing  confidence  and  commerce  fVom  their  lands  and  their 
dwdlings.  Over  the  greater  part  of  South  America,  its  population  know  not  what  frte* 
dom  means,  except  it  ^  to  indulge  in  sloth,  idleness,  and  vidence. 


MANUFACTURES  OF  GLASGOW  AND  TRADE  OF  CLYDE- 


BRITISH  PORTS. 

Ship^. 

Vfds  Cotton. 

Vardi  Cotton 
and  Unen. 

Yaxds  Linen. 

Vaids  Total. 

Jamaicay 

37 
53 
54 

16 

14,931,754i  1,S7?,U1 

3,473,30^:      345,080 

77i,310:          3,395 

4,069,058;             470 

2,627,83* 

1,960,865; 

421,913 

78,140 

18,941,729 

Other  British  West  IndU  Colonies, 

British  North  American  ditto, 

'British  Mediterranean, 

5,777.187 
1,199,618 
4,147,66S 

162  1 

23,248,484 

1,719,026 

5,098,752(30,066,202 

Bciidet  the  above,  there  were  exported  to  these  porte^  vic; 
5,266  Pieces  Woollens, 
148,164  Yards  do. 
10,414  Dozen  Pairs  Cotton  Hose, 
1,145  Ditto    ditto  Woollen  ditto. 


FOREIGN  PORTS. 


No  of 
>hi]» 


8t  Thomas, 

Boenoi  Ayres 

Bio  de  Janeiro, 

Foreign  Meditenanean,.. 
iXka  Ports, ^ 


YfdB  Cotton. 


Yards  Cotton 
and  Linen. 


5,4^,884 
380,015 
508318 

3,115,783. 

1,996,950 


157,403 


1.000 
168,076 


Yards  Linen.  Yards  Total. 


1,389,&41    7,012,128 

112,152.1     492,167 

19,6531!      527,971 

18.979;.  3,135,762 

615,802!!  2,782,828 


451 


1111,4674^50      326,479   2,156,427)13,950,856 

Besides  the  above,  there  were  exported  to  these  ports,  viz : 
975  Pieces  Woollens, 
28,807  Yards    ditto, 
2,919  Dozen  Paus  Cotton  Hose, 
SO  Dozen  ditto  Woollen  ditto. 


UNITED  STATES. 


New  Orleans, 
New  York,.. 
Other  PorU,. 


No  of 

Ships 


Vrdtf  Cotton. 


3| 
17 

21 


41  I 


615,828 

2,364,845 

965,892 


3,946,565 


Yaids  Cotton 
and  Linen. 


25,769 
720 


26,489 


Yards  Linen.  Yards  ToM. 


428,049:i  1,043,877 

6ld312i  3,030,926 

1,676,507!  2,543,119 


2,644,868.1  6,617,929 


In  addUhn  to  the  above,  there  were  exported  to  theeiports^  vb ; 
1,079  Pieces  Woollens, 
117,727  Yaidi     ditto, 
2,967  Doien  Pairs  Cotton  Hose, 
816  DoicD  ditto  Woolbnditto^ 
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RECAPITULATION. 

To  Britiflh  Foreign  Colonies,  -  -  Ships  102 
Foreign  Europe  and  Foreign  Colonies,  Ships  55 
United  States,  -  -        -         Ships    41 


CJuly 


30,066,202  yaidiu 
13,950,856 
6,617,922 


Total, 

258 

50,635,080 

TOTALS  TO  MEDITERRANEAN. 

No  of 
Shipt 

Y'ni.  Cotton. 

Vards  Cotton 
andUnoi. 

YariUUnen.! 

YardiTotiL 

nrittnh  Pnmmifmi 

16 
18 

4,069,058 
3,115,783 

470 
1,000 

78,140* 
18,979: 

4,147,668 
3,135,762 

Koreisn  Ports 

Total,           -           (a) 

34 

7,184,841 

1,470 

97,119j 

7,283,430 

<a)  This  mimher  of  Ships  is  not  the  true  number  to  the  Mediterranean,  as,  in  general, 
the  same  vessels  which  canied  the  cargoes  to  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  called  also  at  For^ 
Ports  during  the  same  voyage.    The  same  is  also  the  case  with  a  few  of  those  to  £e 
West  Indies. 

In  addition  to  the  manufactures  already 
enumerated,  the  foUowing  miscellaneous 
articles  were  exported  to  the  places  al- 
ready mentioned : 

629,577    lbs.    Cotton    Twist   and    Yam 
(234,064  lbs.  of  which  were  sent 
to  St  Petersburdi) 
184,182  lbs.  Linen  Thread 
32,167  do^  Cotton  do. 
67,529  dozen  Tapes  and  Bobblbs 
11,968  yards  Cotton  Shawls 
4,000  do.  Linen  Gauxe, 
9,160  do^  Cotton  Lace 
10,717  do.  Linen  do. 


During  the  same  period,  there  were  ezpoiU 
ed  to  Liverpool : 

4,447  Boies  Cottons 

448  Puncheons  and  Trunks  do. 

692  Trasses  do, 

171  Boxes  Linens 

117  Trunks  do. 

568  Trusses  do. 
5,174  Pieces  Cotton  ] 

632  Trusses  SaU  i 

124  WooUens 


I,  &C. 


It  may  not  be  considered  uninteresting  to  state,  separately,  the  quantity  carried  Oat  by 
each  of  the  fbuowing  ships,  for  Jamaica : 


Mary, 
Alexis,.. 


Amelia, « 


Vards. 
^1,296,581 
.1,109,801 
JB,079,241 


Mamret  Boak, , — 1,2963^2 

Sir  Thomas  Grahame...... 587,617 

William  WaUaoe, 846,206 

Martha, 1,024,109 

Prince  Regent, .-.- 946,616 

Rambler, 737,949 


9,924,472 


Brought  up,     9,924,472 

Ariel 870317 

Glayw, ,    890378 

Mercator, 1,212353 


Cervantes, 
Vittoria,^ 


i»l  364,513 


Margaret  Boak,« 
ATittoria,. 


Marquis  Wellingtoni^ 


837,665 
768,517 
538,157 
679,630 


17,066,702 


The  jfreceding  Tables  are  com|piled  with  considerable  care,  and  we  need  searody  add, 
with  very  great  labour,  ship  by  ship,  from  the  Clyde  Conunerdal  List.  In  such  a  mul- 
titode  of  separate  additions,  and  a  vmlety  of  items,  it  is  probable  there  may  be  some  small 
entries  omitted,  some  errors  in  the  amount  and  dawrification,  but  we  thii^  we  ooay  add, 
then  is  no  error  sufficient  to  alter  matmffly  the  total  quantity.  The  account  extoids  to 
one  year,  and  ends  Ist  May  1818. 

We  have  to  observe,  that  under  the  head  linen  is  included  Osnabuigfas,  Sailcloth,  &c. 
&C.  ^t  under  the  head  cotton  is  also  included  all  articles  of  that  dewription,  mixed  or 
anamented  with  alk.— Under  the  head  woollen  is  also  inchided  baiw,  blanketing,  and 
doths  of  every  description. 

It  mint  also  be  taken  into  account,  that  we  have  no  return  of  the  quantity  of  these 
articles  of  cotton  fabric  shipped  to  the  Continent  flrom  Leith  9<^4t  is  well  known,  however, 
that  Uiese  arc  very  considerable.  Of  the  quantity  sent  to  Liverpool  by  ooasthig  vessels, 
and  diiefly  if  not  wholly  for  exportation  to  foreign  ports,  it  is  difficult,  from  the  manner 
they  are  returned  by  the  Custom-house  books,  to  ibrm  an  accurate  estimate  in  yards.  But 
it  cannot  be  le«  than  15»000»000  yaids,  which  makes  the  auonnt  fyt  foreign  cxportatioD 
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65,000,000  yards,  ezdunve  of  t'  Me  exported  to  the  Continem  of  Eiuope  bj  way  of 
Leith. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  these  artades  is  attended  with  considerable  difficulty  and  un- 
certainty.  A  great  proportion  of  both  the  cotton  and  linen  artides  are  of  the  cheapest 
kinds :  on  the  other  nand,  diere  axe  many  of  considerable  value.  Were  we  to  esdmate 
the  whole  on  an  avenge  at  Is.  per  yard,  mduding  all  charges  when  shipped,  we  should 
probably  not  be  far  from  the  truth.  Taldng  the  whole  at  this  mmAmwi^»A  value,  the  amount 
would  be  £3,500,000  Sterling,  and  all  the  other  miscellaneous  articles  at  least  £300,000 
more,  a  sum  vast  and  surprising  indeed. 

The  number  of  yards  of  cotton  manufactures  used  for  home  oonsumpt  cannot  be  cor- 
rectly known :  it  must  however  be  very  great  The  following  data  may  bring  us  near  the 
tru&.  It  is  known  with  a  oonsidemble  degree  of  accuracy,  that  the  value  of  the  cotton 
manuftctures  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  more  than  equal  to  the  value  of  those  enorted. 
It  must  however  be  remembered,  that  the  value  of  the  former  per  yard  is  mucn  more 
considerable  than  the  latter ;  the  fabric  and  ornaments  are  generally  finer  and  more  costly, 
and  the  value  consequently  proportionably  enhanced ;  still,  of  the  cottons  consumed  in 
this  country,  a  very  great  quantity  is  of  the  cheaper  kinds,  and  we  perhaps  do  not  err  &r, 
when  we  state  the  quantity  consumed  as  equal  to  the  quantity  exported,  and  their  value 
considerably  more.  Allowing  that  5,000,000  yards  are  exported  from  Leith  to  the  Con- 
tinent of  Europe,  this  would  give  about  55,000,000  yards  cottons  as  the  proportion  numu- 
fiietured  m  Glasgow  for  home  oonsumpt  These  two  added  together  would  make  nearly 
105,000,000  yards  of  cottCHis  manufiu^ured  in  Glasgow  for  internal  consumpt  and  exporu 
adon ;  and,  induding  linens  exported,  a  quantity  little  short  of  120,000,000  yards  as  the 
trade  of  Glasgow  in  these  artides.  The  value  of  these,  by  the  former  data,  will  be 
£6,000,000  as  the  prime  cost  for  the  trade,  induding  linens  exported,  and  above 
£5,200,000  as  the  first  cost  or  the  manufacturers*  price  for  cotton  articles  akme. 

Vast  as  the  sum^is,  still,  in  all  probability,  it  is  bdow  the  truth.  To  these  sums  also 
we  must  add  the  vahie  of  the  miscdlaneous  artides  exported,  and,  as  far  as  regards  these, 
ft  still  greater  quantity  taken  for  internal  consumpt,  and  we  cannot  have  a  sum  less  than 
£300,000  for  the  former,  and  a  still  larger  sum  for  the  latter,  to  add  to  tiie  former  sums. 
We  shall  then  have  a  sum  nearly  equal^to  £5,600,000  as  the  value  of  cottons  manufactured 
in  Glas^w,  and  nearly  £4,000,000  as' her  exports  in  cottons  and  linens  alone. 

Nor  IS  this  the  whole  export  trade  of  Glasgow  to  foreign  parts.  Periiaps  we  do  not 
greatly  exaggerate  when  we  take  it  at  only  a  moiety  of  the  sam^  First,  there  are  a  con- 
siderable number  of  ships  not  taken  into  this  account  Secondly,  in  a  very  ^reat  propor- 
tion of  the  ships  enumerated,  the  artides  we  have  mentioned  form  but  a  trimng  part  in- 
deed of  the  value  cf  the  cargo.  Such  is  the  case  with  aU  Uie  cargoes  to  our  vahiable  pos- 
sessions in  the  West  Indies.  These  artides  too,  to  which  we  allude,  are  soldy  the  produce 
ik  the  British  soil,  industry,  and  capital.— the  raw  material  is  our  own,  and  not  purchased 
fiom  foreign  parts. 

From  these  tables  the  reader  will  perodve,  without  much  difficulty,  the  ports  and  coun- 
tries with  which  our  diief  communication  lies.  Contrary  to  opinions  most  erroneous, 
but  most  industriously  circulated,  he  will  percdve  that  these  lie  m  those  parts  of  South 
America  which  remain  subject  to  Spain,  thdr  parent  State.  The  quantity  sent  to  St  Tho- 
mas* is  confessedly  sent,  and  can  only  be  sent  with  any  degree  of  security,  to  ports  under 
the  control  of  the  royal  authorify.  From  these  only  any  returns  can  be  Cnlnilated  upon. 
The  trade  £rom  any  other  of  the  Charibbee  Islands  is  now  so  trifling  that  it  is  not  worth 
taking  into  account  Grenada  and  Trinidad  are  the  chief  stations,  and  those  who  do 
business  there  know  how  trifling  that  has  become.  Besides,  any  business  that  they  do 
carry  on  fimn  these  pUces  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  is  with  those  who  remain  obedient 
to  the  mother  country.  The  revolt  of  some  oS  these  countries,  and  general  insecurity 
whid)  this  revolt  has  spread,  from  the  Orionoco  to  the  Magdalene,  has,  it  is  well  known, 
nearly  destroyed  the  trade ;  and  with  the  Royalists,  all  is  carried  on  that  is  now  left 

The  trade  from  Jamaica,  which  so  greatly  exceeds  all  the  rest,  is  almost  entirdy  con- 
fined to  the  Spuiish  loyid  cdonies  on  the  Gulph  of  Mexico,  to  those  parts  on  the 
Southern,  Western,  and  North  Western  shores  of  the  same,  under  the  same  authority ; 
but  the  grand  brandi  of  this  trade  is  carried  on  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  bv  Panama, 
to  the  Spaiush  colonies  situated  on  die  shores  of  the  Great  Pacific  Ocean,  and  which  r^ 
main  in  subjection  to  the  mother  country.  The  quantity  of  goods  carried  aanually  from 
Jamaica  to  these  parts,  exceeds  a  million  and  a  half  of  our  money.  It  is  well  Imown, 
that  the  revolt  of  part  of  Chili,  and  the  general  alarm  which  has  in  consequence  spread 
over  these  jdaces,  nas  diminished  the  ardour  of  commerce,  and  greatly  embarrassed  the 
operations  of  the  merchants  engaged  in,  and  dependent  on,  that  trade. 

Thus  it  is  obvious,  that  our  whole  trade  to  independent  South  America,  amounts  to  the 
enormous  quantity  of  380,015  yards  cotton,  and  112,152  yards  linen,  exported  to  Buenos 
Ayres.  Yet  we  are  incessantly  told  how  much  South  American  revolutions  have  benefited 
our  trade,  and  for  a  trade  in  this  {>roportion  we  are  called  upon  to  plunge  into  an  unjust, 
unnecessary,  and  expensive  war,  in  order  that  we  may  assist  rebellion,  robbery,  murder, 
and  desolation.    For  this  we  are  called  upon  to  trample  upon  the  laws  and  sdemn  treaties 
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of  dnliMd  natkNis,  by  attflring  a  fneadly  power  without  any  erase  of  ooi&|xlaiiit,  lad  by 
•Hewing  our  sons  and  our  brothers  to  be  decoyed  away  by  the  agents  ot  rebellion,  to 
mingie  with  hardened  adventnrets  and  demi-saTagcs,  and  to  finish  their  days  despised  and 
unknown,  amidst  the  gloomy  forests,  uncultivated  plains,  mighty  rivers,  and  sickly  swanpa 
of  Tens  Firma.  The  Independents,  as  they  are  called,  have  no  trade  but  war  and  vio« 
lence.  Insecurity  attends  their  footsteps,  desolation  marks  their  progress,  injusdoe  guides 
their  actions,  and  peaceful  commerce  has  fled,  must  consequently  fly,  from  their  distracted 
abodes. 

Our  smallet  West  India  Colonies  take  from  us  5,777,187  yards  cottons  and  linens. 
This,  as  has  been  already  noticed,  may  be  set  down  as  thdr  internal  consumpt.  If  we 
add  an  equal  quantity  for  the  intenial  consumnt  of  Jamaica,  we  shall  have,  in  round 
numbers,  11,500,000  yards,  as  the  quantity  which  our  West  India  Colonies  require  ftom 
Glasgow  for  theb*  internal  use.  These  coknies  send  us  in  return  ibr  these  and  still  more 
costly  articles  of  exportation,  25,000  bhds.  sugar,  5,000  puncheons  rum,  9,700  bags  cot* 
ton,  and  10,700  bags  and  barrels  of  cofiee,  besides  other  produce  to  a  very  consi&rabk 
amount  The  whole,  including  flight  and  charges,  worth  a8 ,000,000,  which  shews  tho 
vast  importance  which  these  Colonies  are  of  to  the  trade  of  this  place. 

Of  the  linen  exported  to  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  a  great  quantity  is  sail 
eloth— the  remainder  chiefly  of  the  better  kinds. 

The  quantity  marked  for  «'  Other  Ports,"  uader  the  head  ''  Foreign  Forts,**  m  the 
tables,  went  chiefly  to  Petersburg,  Hamburgh,  Libson,  and  other  European  ports,  and  a 
part  to  St  DomingOb 

With  regard  to  the  quantity  of  cottons  and  linens  returned  as  exported  to  Liverpool,  wo 
most  observe,  that  a  considerable  quantity  of  cottons,  of  different  fabrics,  we  presume,  are 
brouj^t  from  that  dty  to  Glasgow.  It  is  not  however  half  the  quantity  whidi  Ghugo* 
sends  to  Liverpool,  Mid  the  former  is  besides,  in  all  probability,  diiely  for  home  coq«> 
sompt,  while  the  latter  is  certainly  nearly  all,  if  not  all,  for  exportation  to  foreign  parts. 

The  imiiorts  from  the  United  States  last  year  into  the  Clyde  were  80,6iS  bags  of  ootton* 
This  could  not  cost  leas  than  £1,400,000.  These  States  take  from  us,  in  round  num. 
bers,  6,500,000  yards  cottons  and  linens,  worth,  say  £330,000,  and  with  miscdlaneow 
articles,  we  shall  say  £400,000,  thereby  leaving  a  balance  of  £1,000,000  that  we  have  to 
pay  them  in  money.  Their  shins  carry  away  but  fiew  articles  beyond  those  we  have 
enumerated.  According  to  official  authority,  the  United  Sutes  export».-d  last  year  cotton 
to  the  value  of  23,187,614  ddlars,  or  flvc  millkms  sterling,  most  of  which  came  to  Great 
Britain. 

Great  as  is  the  trade  of  Glasgow  in  the  artides  we  have  mentioned,  that  of  Liverpool 
greatly  exceeds  it.  The  exports  of  cottons  from  Liverpool  for  six  months,  ending  the  5th 
April,  amounted  to  nearly  54,000,000  yards.  But,  to  make  a  fair  compaiiaon,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  a  good  deal  of  this  is  on  Glasgow  account  Liverpool  only  ex^ 
ports,  and  is  the  great  outlet  of  the  whole  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  whereas 
Gla^w  manufactures  all  the  cottons  which  she  exports. 


Cottrte  of  Exchange,  July  7.  Amsterdam,  37.  B.  2  Us.  Antwerp,  11 :  11.  Ex. 
Hamburgh,  34:  5.  2^  Us.  Frankfort  143.  Ex.  Paris  24 :  30.  2  Us.  Bordeaux,  24:5a 
Madrid,  39  efiect.  Cadiz,  39  effect  Gibraltar,  34.  Leghorn,  511.  Oenoa,  471. 
Malta,  51.  Naples,  44.  Palermo,  128  per  oz.  Rio  Janeiro,  66.  Oporto,  59.  Dub- 
lin, 11.    Cork,  11.    Agio  of  the  Bank  of  Holland,  2. 

Pritxs  of  Gold  and  Silver,  per  oz. — Portugal  gold,  in  coin,  £4,  Is.  6d.  Foreign  gold* 
in  bars,  £4,  Is.  6d.  New  doubloons,  £4,  Os.  6d.  New  Dollars,  5s.  6d.  Silver,  in  ban^ 
5s.  5d. 

fVeekly  Price  of  Stocks,  from  lit  to  i9th  June  1819. 


1st 

8th. 

15th. 

22d. 

1     29th. 

Bank  stock,  .,^..,.„....,...^,. 

3  per  cent  reduced ■■■., 

78; 

78i 

781 

78| 

3  per  cent  consoU,^, ........ 

79| 

96 

96J 

96J 

96i 

5  per  cent  navy  ann.*.,....^ 

106 

Imperial  3  per  cent  ann.^ 
Inma  stock,  ,^ ., 

bonds 

92  pr. 

88  pr. 

88  pr. 

Exchequer  bills,  21d. 

20  pr. 

20  pr. 

18  pr. 

17  J.. 

1.-. 

Consols  for  aoc  ^..^..........^ 

79f 

79} 

791 

791 

American  3  per  cent  ,..,>...i 

new  loan,  6  per  cent 

- 

French  3  per  cents,  ^.m,^^ 



. 

— -- 
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SUOAR.Moic. 

B.  P.  Dry  Bitywn,  .  ewt. 

Mid.  (tood.md  fine  mid. 

Fine  and  very  fine,    .    . 
Refinad,  Doiib.  Lmuvm.    . 

Powder  ditto. 

Single  diMO,       .       . 

Small  Lumps 

Lai^e  ditto. 

Crushed  Lumps,    . 
M01./LSSE8,  British,    ewt. 
COFFEE,  JarossGft   .    cwt. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  nrd. 

Mid.  cood,  and  fine  miu. 
Duteh,  Triage  and  verv  oid. 

Ord.  flood,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
St  Domingo, 

PIMB  N  TO  (in  Bond)      lb. 
SPIRITS, 

Jam.  Rtim,l€O.P.   gall. 

Brandy, 

Geneva. 

Grain  WhiAy, 
WINES, 

CUuet,  1st  Growlhs,  hM. 

Portugal  Bed, 

Spooish  White, 

Tcneriffe, 

Madeira,       . 

LOGWOOD,  Jam. 
Hooduraa, 
Carapcaidhy, 
TSTIC,  Jan 


LEITH« 
76     Co     « 


84 

90 
150 
ISO 
118 
114 
lit 

ss 

37 
116 

m 

114 
118 
150 

1S4 


pipe. 


88 
96 
ISS 
124 
IflO 
118 
114 
67 
S7  6 

186 

183 
116 
1» 
185 
1«7 
10 


5s  7d    8s  9d 


118  184 

114  116 

110  US 

87 


10  0 
8  7 
76 

64 
54 
65 
85 


FUSTl 
Cuba, 

INDIGO,  V  ■ff»«yiw  uMg,    iw 

TIMBER,  Amer.  Phie,  foot. 
Ditto  Oak, 

Christiansand  (dut.  paid) 
HondunK  Mahogany 
St  Domingo,  ditto 

TAR,  American,       .     hrL 
Archangel, 

PITCH.  Foreign, 

TALLOW,  Rus.  Yd.  Cand. 

Home  Melted, 
HEMP,  Riga  Rhine,     ton. 

Peteraburgh  Clean, 
FLAX, 

Riga  TMes.  I^Druj.  flUk. 

Dutd). 

Iridi, 


9 
3 

7 

50 
48 
.34 
59 

80 

£9  9 

10 

10  10 

12 

17 

9»  6d  lis 

S    3      2    4 

4    6      6    « 

2    2      2    4 

10      16 


16 


GLASGOW.  ILIYERPOOL. 

74      to    77      72    to      78 
78  90        7  M 

—  —     91  96 


128  128 

125  199 

113  119 

74 
6         ~ 


Hi 
125 

118 

128 

180 

9 


124 

181 

127 

133 

125 

10 


120 
127 
109 
122 
129 
124 

H 


3s  5d     Ss8d 


e  15    9    0 

8    8    0    0 

10    0  10  10 


6d     8    6    9    6 


10    0     1    8 
12^0 


74 

43 
47 

76 
50 
56 


75 
74 
49 
48 

77 
120 
62 


MATS,An!haa0Ql.    .    100.  H)S 

BRISTLES, 
Petenbucgb  Pints,     cwt 

ASHSiS.  Psters.  Paaxl,    • 

Montreal  ditto.       .      . 

Pkit, 

OIL,  Whale,  .  tun. 

Cod. 
TOBACCO,  Vasia.  flB«,  lb. 

Middling,       .       .       . 

Inferior. 
COTTONS,  BowedOeoig. 

Sealatai^fine, 


dllnff, 
Demerara  and  Berbice, 
West  India. 
Pemambuco, 
Maranham, 


16  0  16  10 

50  61 

58  ^ 

51  S^ 
35  — 
54'p.brl.)  — 

9A  IDA 

si  9 

7i  8 


128 
184 

190 
128 

137 

127 

10 


LONDON. 

74  to     77 

84  86 

87  88 

140  150 

109  120 

107  108 
111  119 

108  110 
!  70 


1«0 
1^ 
112 
124 
132 
180 


3s3d   3s 5d 


74 


75 


56 
50 
.TO 

10* 
9 

H 

1  9 
3  10 
3  6 
3  3 

2  0 
1  8 
*  ^ 
«  15 


57 
51 
31 

11 

P 

1  10 
4    0 


8  10    9    0 

9  0  9  5 
10  0  — 
10  0  12  0 
15  10  16    0 


1?4 
134 
120 
150 
136 
134 
10 


8s  2d  5a  <d 

10  0  12    6 

3    2  5    8 

13    6  ^ 

£35  €0 

48  58 

25  65 

25  38 


58 


1  5 

2  3 


1  8 

1  9 

14  6    16  0 

17  0   20  0 


65 

8    5  8  l<0 

6  IS  9    O 

19     0  10  10 

14    0  15    0 

17    0  17  10 

U)6  11    0 


Is    f  14 

19  2  2 

19  6  > 

21  0  — 


78 


79 


£49 
49 


54 
49 
40 
35 

0  8 

1  8 
8  6 
3    4 

2  0 
1  11 
1    9 

1  1 1| 


55 
50 
42 

0  Tc 

0  73 

1  "9 
9  8 
3  5 
3    3 

2  4 

1  10 

2  0; 


£14  10  14  15 


50s 

56 
52 
31 
36 


4SS 

DUTIES. 
\      £1  10    0 


0    7    6i 


Z     0   0   71 
0    0   9^ 


{r.B./'S   1   2  111 


1F.S./F 


18  6 
1  10  1 
0    3    2 


/B.S.\S    0    9    li 
\F.S./?    0  10    (^ 


/b.S.\3    0    0    4^ 
|F.S./r    0    0    7jJ 

r  " 


B.S.\ 

F.S.; 

B.S.1 

F.8.y 

B.S.\ 
FS.f 


0 
0 

3  9 

4  Hi 
3  &i 
3  llf 

t  "^ 

I    7 


^  11 

8  >- 

Ji  Z 

2s6d  3s   8 


1  10     2    2^ 

1  7     1  10 

2  12    2 
1  11^   2    0 


B.S. 

F.S. 


10 


1 

S   0    8    7 

§   0  17    « 


ALPHABETICAL  L18T  OF  Ekolish  Baxkruptcibs,  annoimcBd  iietveen  tbe  Ist  and 
SOth  June  1818,  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 

Ashe,  J.  S,  LiverpooL  merchant 
AninaU,  J.  Cumberland  stieet,  Curtaixi-road,  Mid- 
dieaex,  stone-tnason 

^5!2?**i»''«^J?'^*  ^"^A^i^V^"*',.  Bottdroan.  J.  Liverpool,  merchant 

^^™»  JS*  P'  Knottingley.  Yoriulure,  hme-bumar  Brctver,  A .  Bath,  deSer 

Bailev,  T.  C.  Queen-street,  Cheapside,  warehouse-  Brindlc,  R.  Leyland,  Lancashire,  dealer 

niSf^   f  u.     D^.  _       *.  .  Brown,  W.  A.  CoUege-hlll.  merchant 

Bartlett,  J.  tan.  Bediuigton,  Somenet.  dyer  Biown,  J.  London,  merchant 

Bennet,  J.  Mandiester.  wooUenKJord  manufacturer  BunIon4.\  it  T.  Henley  in  Arden.  Warwick,  diapen 

Bcason,  J.  Birmmghon,  poeket^book  maker  Bell,  J.  U  J.  Snowdon,  Leeds,  liim-diapen 


Birdi,  T.  B.  Liverpool,  earthenware  dealer 
Bias,  R.   Castle  Lden,  Duri^am,  ooppen»'maau- 
fbcturer 
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Bioim,  Wm,  PlMtuit>ro«,  Hadcnejr,  ahip-owiMr 
Betll,  T.  lenior.  North  Shields,  mason 
Batenuin,  J.  Astell,  Oxfordshire,  maltster 
Bran,  VV.  A.  Rotherhithe-wall.  fthipwright 
Blowen,  J.  H.  MiJit«quare,  Tower-hill,  gunmaker 
Cook,  J.  A  E.  Cording,  Little  Alie-straet,  Good- 

man's-fldd,  upholders 
Fnimingham,   M.   Churdi-street,  BefhiiBl<greeD, 

shoemaker 
Gay,  VL  L.  Upper  NoirtoiMtreet,  Mary-to-bone, 

stone-mason 
George,  J.  Merth  Audley-stzeet,  ooach'niaker 
Hall,  T.  Reading,  tailor 
Hart,  G.  Norwich,  ironmonger 
Haslam,  M.  &  T.  Bolton,  Lanoashire,  linen-dzapen 
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Oliver,  P.  Catdown,  Devomihif*,  aUp^MiOder 

Page,  W.  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  meroer 

Peacock.  O.  Aldersgate-strset,  baker 

Price,  W.  MJnories.  tc»4lcaler 

Peart.  W.Northamptom-streee,aet1(enw^,  priiiter 

Phillips,  J.  Upper  EatoD^treet,  Pimlioo,  ooal-fiMr- 


Parrish,  J.  &  W.  Panish,  Badbniok,  GlonoertBw 

shire,  drers 
PlMrker,  W.   HiglKitieet,  Whitcdiapd,   oO  mtt- 

diant 
RawiiBsoa,  R.  Mancheater,  pawi>4irokar 
Roden.  E.  J.  Mandieiter,  merchant 
Sayer,  R.  P.  ClaienoMow,  Cambcnrdl,  Sttrfefv 

money-acriTener 


Haywood,'  C.  Mancfaertcr,  manufacturer  ShilHtoe,  T.  Doncastor.  inn-keeper 

Hemingway.  J.  Elland,  Yorkshire,  grocer  SouthalL  B.  Laysters,  Herefordshire,  fanner 

Uorosl^,  T.  jun.  Kingston-upon-HuU.  grocer  Smith.  C.  Bristol,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturer 


r.  jun.  Kingston-up 
Jadcson,   G.   Wld^giS^alley,   Biahop^gat»<trBeC, 

baker 
Joseph.  M.  St  Jaroes's-ttreet,  wlne*mercfaant 
Lamb.  J.  ft  J>  Younger,  Crescent,  Minorics,  mer- 


Laiwlois,  Beaufort* s  Buildiogi,  Strand,  dealer 
Lodge,  R.  Bladi'iium,  Lancashire,  butcher 
Loudon,  J.  C.  Warwitt-court,  Holbom,  mevdiant 
Lambden.  H.  ft  W.  Collins,  Two4nile  HiU,  Glou- 

oestershire.  pln-roanuftcturen 
Lyne.  E.  Plymouth,  merchant 
lUckay,  C.  Liverpool,  earthenware  dealer 
Mayman,  J«  Dewsbury.  Yorkshire,  inkeeper 
Mayhew,  J.  St  Osytli,  Essex,  miller 
M*Guckitt,  H.  King's  Mews,  Charing  Croi«,  mer- 


Nevison,  W.  North  Shickis,  draper 
NidioUvW.  Huntingdoa,  rope-maker 
Nichohon,  J.  ft  J.  Brown,  Bow-lane,  pio  and 
needle  mamifiutuiws 


Trewhitt,  N.  North  AUeitan,  linen-manu£aetuTCr 
Taberer.  A.  CoUykunt,  Manchester.  wooUcD-ooid 

manufacturer 
Tyas.  J.  Wakefldd,  York,  groeer 
Tucker,  B.  Bristol,  dealer  and  chapman 
Vevcn,  J.  ChurweU,  Yorkshire,  ctotlMneichaiit 
Walter,  J.  Bath,  cabinet-maker 
Watts,  W.  Bishop  Stortford,  Hertfordshire,  tmum 
Webb,  R.  Winstow.  Herefordshire,  fsrmer 
Whit^  J.  Calver.  Derbyshire,  grocer 
Whitehouse^  J.  Stratford-upon-Avon,  mercer 
Wkkstead.  J.  Shrewsbury,  starch-maker 
Wrendi,  J.  C.  St  Mary  Axe,  wine-merdiant 
Whaley,  T.  PM&wood,  Warwkkshire,  ooal-Bier- 

Wilson,  E«  Liverpool,  fiuner 

Woddeson,  T.  W.  Dover«txeet,  Piccadilly,  upiiol- 


Yeates,  T.  Bordealy,  Warwktahin^  p«ttai-tye 
manufacturer 


Alfrabxtical  List  of  Scotch  BAKcauPTciES,  annoimoed  between  the  let  and 
aotfa  June  1$18,  eztnu:ted  fiom  the  Edinbuzi^  Gazette. 


Brown,  John,  cattle-dealer  and  cowfeeder,  in  Lady- 
lone  of  Pfeisley 

Forlong,  John,  broker.  GlaHow 

Guthrie.  Robert,  mermant,  cupar-Fiib 

M*Nei1,  Alex,  merdiant,  grocer,  and  spirit-dealer^ 
Greenock 

M'Laien,  David,  aetdiant,  Stirling 

Ramsay.  William,  spiritdealer,  C    ~ 
DIVIDENDS. 

Arnot,  George,  merchant,  Ldth ;  by  Gech  Brodle, 
chant  there 


merdiant  t 


8  by 


Andenon,  Jamea,  tailor.  Paisley. 

James  Craig,  jun.  ther^-lOth  Jul*. 
Boyd,  Robert,  merdiant,  Edinbuighs  by  Joiiah 

Uvf  -^     * 


iivingstone,'  South  Bridge 
Byars.  James,  merefaant,  Fbn 


fames,  merefaant,  Fbvfiir;  by  Wm  Roberts. 

^^  there 

Brown,  George,  merohant  tailor,  Ldth;  by  John 

M'Lean,  merdiant,  Edinburgh 
Cnig,  Joha.  Jun.  shoemaker,  Glasgow ;  by  Dun. 

Kennedy  accountant  there 
Dtekson,  ^orge.  late  tobaooonist,  Edinbuij^;  by 

James  Mitchell,  tobacconist,  CanoRgate  • 
Forrester  &  Craigie.  manufacturers,  Glasgow;  by 

John  M*Gavin  there 
'  Ford,  James,  of  Finhaven.  merdiant,  Montrose ; 

by  Alex.  Thomson,  ooojunctderk,  Montrose 
Goldie,  John,  kte  merdiant,  Ayr,  deceased ;  a  final 

dividoid  at  town  derk's  offlce 

Bridg^-Ss.  per  pound 


Hc».  Richaid^late  meidiut,   Edto  b|[ 


_j3dAL„ 

K«rr,,Thanui^  upholatenr,  OreeosidaPlaoe,  Edtai- 


bui;^;  by  Richard  Whytock,  merdiant,  Edia- 
buigh 

Munro.  John,  drover  and  cattledealcr,  A<4it>aA.^. 
by  Robert  Mitchell,  writer,  Tahi 

M'Lure,  William,  merchant.  Kirkeudfai^ht ;  by 
W.  A.  Roddan,  accountant  there 

M'Kesn.  Robert,  of  Kirkside,  Kitanamoeki  by 
linUiam  Simpson,  merchant  there 

M*Fariane,  Robert,  ft  Co.  Greenodu  and  WFvt- 
lane.  Scott,  and  Co.  of  Newfimndland,  being  one 
oonoern,  and  Robert  M*Fariane,  prindpal  part- 
ner thereof,  as  an  individual ;  by  Du^ld  Hae- 
Ewen,  merchant,  Greeoodc 

M'AIlaster  ft  Duncan,  merchants,  Glasgow,  as  a 
Company,  and  Walter  M'Alhutter  and  James 
Duncan,   the  indivMual  partners  thereof;  by 
John  Feigusson.  writer.  G£ubdw— SOth  July 
^    ,.  •'  ^ -aa  merchant.  Dorie 


Ruaadl,  David,  late  founder _, 

founoery ,  near  Leven,  county  of  Fife ;  1^  Tboa. 

Dryburgh,  writer.  Cupar-Fife— 24th  July 
Russell,  David,  toiner,  cabinet-maker,  and  glaiicr, 

Glasgow;  by  John  Bryce,  merchant  there— Slat 

July 
Smith,  William,  late  minister.  West  Faitop;  by 

James  Stevenson,  merdiant,  Edinburgh 
Smith.  Alex,  writer,  builder,  and  cattl»4ealcr.  Ayr ; 

by  James  Morton,  writer  there 
Stevenson,  Hugh,  late  merchant,  Greenock;  by 

Samuel  Gemmil.  writer  there— z3d  July 
Watson.  Robertson,  late  in  Hole  of  Slateftmi;  by 

James  Speed,  wnter,  BrecMn— 1st  August 
Strathy  ft  Prfaigle,  merdttnts,  Perth ;  Jn"' 

Tinddl.  merchant,  Pcrth-^th  June. 


EDINBURGH.-JUI.T  1. 


Wheat 

Ist, 44a.  Od. 

2d, 408.  Od. 

3d, 366.  Od. 


Barley. 

Ist, 08.0d. 

9d 08.4)d. 

3d,fc 0s.0d. 


Oats. 

Ist, 27s.  Od. 

2d, 23s.  Od. 

3d, 21b.  Od. 


Beef  (17i  oz.  per  lb.)  Os.  5d.  to  Os.   8d. 

Mutton    ....  Os.  7d.  to  Os.  8d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  •  2s.  6d.  to   5s. 

Veal Os.  7d.  to   Os. 


Tuesday t  July  7. 


Pork Os.   5d.  to  Os. 


Od. 
9d. 
7d. 


TaDow*  per  ttone  .    lis.  6d.tol28.  Od« 


Quartern  Loaf     • 
Potatoes  (28  lb.)   . 
Butter,  per  lb.     . 
Salt  ditto,  per  stone 
Ditto,  per  lb.    .    . 
Eggs,  per  dozen    . 


Pease  &  Beans. 

Ist, 29s.  Od. 

2d 27b.  Od. 

3d, 268.  Od. 

.    08.nd.to  Os.  Od. 

.   Os.10d.to  Ob.  Od. 

.    Is.   4d.  to  Is.  Od. 

29s.   Od.to  Os.  Od. 

.  Is.   4d.  to  Is.  5d. 

.   0B.10d.to  Oa.  Od. 


1818.;] 

Wheat 

Ist, 42s.  6d. 

2d, 39i.0d. 

Sd» 350.  Od. 


Regisierj-^Meteardogieal  JReport. 
HADDINGTON..^nLT  a 


Barley. 

Ist, 378.  Od. 

2d 346.  Od. 

3d, 3X8.  Od. 


Oats. 

Ist, 28s.  Od. 

2d, 228.  Od. 

3d, 188.0d. 


Avenge  of  wheat,  £1:17:4:  4-i9th&  per  boU. 


Pease. 

1st, 298.  Od. 

2d, 268.  Od. 

3d 23b.  Od. 


487 


Ist, 288.  Od. 

2d 258.  Od. 

Sd, 228.  Od. 


3r0le;— Theholl  of  wheat,  beans,  and  pease,  is  about  4  per  cent  more  than  half  a  quarter, 
or  4  Winchester  bushels ;  that  <tf  bailey  and  oats  nearly  6  Winchester  busheu. 


London^  Com  Bxthange^  July  3. 


Forei|n  Wheat,  5S  to 

Superflne  do. 
Wmt0,  new  . 
Fine  do.  .  .  . 
Sopcrflnedow 
Foniga  .  .  . 
Rye  .... 
Bariey,  turn 


65 
74  to  78 
78  to  8« 
60to  68 
70  to  82 
84  to  88 
56  to  85 
44  to  50 
38  to    45 


BoOen,  new  .  56  to  60 
SiqaUBeuis  50  to  58 
Old  do.  1816.  58  to   61 


fliaricy.  nsw  .  oo  to  ts 

Superfine  da    48  to  58 

If  alt, 60  to  72 

Fine  do.    ...  76  to  78 

IlQgPeaie,new4Sto  46 

Msple   ....   48  to  52 

White  Petw     46  to  50 


Tick  do. 
Hard  do.  . 
Feed  Oats, 
Fine  do.  .  . 
Poland  do.  . 
Fine  do.  .  . 
Potato  do.  . 
Pine  do.  .  , 
Fine  Flour, 
Seconds, 


48  to  54 

54  to  561 

22  to  36' 

29  to  32 

27  to  301 

34  to  361 

32  to  34 

37  to  41 

65  to  70 

to  65 


Fine  Pollard    20  to   30 
Bran    .    .    .    13  to    14 


Stedty  ^  July  3. 


lIintaid.Brown,12to22TTefiQil  ....    10  to  42 
—White  ...      5  to  11 1  Ryegrass  .  .  .   10  to  32 

Tares 17  to  18  --Conunon  .   ,    -.  to  — 

Turnips,  New    14  to  2UiCluver,  English, 

—Red _to— I— Red 70  to  75 

—Yellow,  new  —  to  —  —White  ...  100  to  — 
Canary  .  .  .  .  70  to96iRibGras9  .  .— to  — 
Hempseed  ...  60  to  75lCarraway,  Eng.  58  to  — 
Linseed  ....  60  to  75  —Foreign  .  .  .  50to— { 
Luoenie,  New  .  70  to  84  Coriander  .  , 
New  RapeMed,  £46  to  £50. 


18  to  22 


Wheat,         I 
per  70  lbs. 


Liverpool,  July  4. 
.  i.     t.d. 


English 
Scotch 
Welch 
Irish  .  .  . 
Dantric  . 
Wlsmar  .  . 
American  . 
Quebec  .  . 


11  6tol2  6 
.  11  Otoll  6 
.10  6  to  12  0 
9  0  to  10  6 
11  6  to  13  0 
11  6  to  12  9 
11  6  to  12  3 
IP  6  to  11  9 
OUbs. 
6  6to  7  0 
Scoteh  ..  6  6  to  6  9 
Irish  .  .  6  0  to  7  0 
Maltp.9gls.10  6  to  11  6 
Rye,  per  qr.  42  0  to  46  0 
Oais,  per  45  I  h. 
Bn^.pote.       4  6  to  5 


Welshpotato  4  3  to  4 
Scotch  ...  46to5 
Foreign    .  .    4  6  to  4  10 


Irish 


d,     s.  4. 

Rice.  p.cwt410toi5  0 
Flour,  English, 
p.280lb.flne64  0  to  65  0 

—  Seconds  57  0  to  58  0 
Irishp.240Ib.52  0  to  54  0 
Amen.  p.  bl.  44  0  to  46  0 
-•  Sour  do.  30  0  to  40  0 
Clover  eced,  p.  bush. 
-White   .      —  to  — 

—  Red    .    .     —  to  — 
Oatmeal,  per  240  lb. 
Bngii«ti    .     41  0  to  42  # 
Scoteh  .  .  .  38  0to39  0 
Irish    .    ..  34  0  to  36  0 

Butter^  Berf^  |t. 
Batter,  per  cwt.  «.       », 
Belfast    .    .    I20to     0 
Newry    .    .    118  to     0 
Drogheda    .      0  to 


R>ipe8eed,p.l.   —to    — 

Flaxseed,p.b.7  6to8    0 

SowingfpJhhd.  —  to  — 

Bfans.  pr  qr. 

EnglHh    .     51  0  to  58  0 

Foreign  .   .  49  0  to  55  0 

Pease,  per  quar. 

—  Boiliqg  .  50  0  to  60  0 


4  3to4  10W<>terfotd.newll4to 


Cork,  3d    .     103  to 
—New,  2d,  .  116  to     0 
Beef,  p.  tierce   85  to   95 

p.  barrel    60  to  63 

Pork,  p.  bri.     88  to  98 
Baoon,  per  cwt. 
—Short  middles  68  to  — 
-Long do.  Oto  0 


Average  Pricet  of  Com  of  England  and  Wakt^  from  the  Returns  received  in  the  Week 
ended  21ih  June  1818. 

Wheat,  84s.  Id.— Rye,  59s.  4d.— Barley,  49s.  3d.— Oats,  32ft.  Od.— Beans,  58s.  6d.— Pease,  538. 3d.— 
Oatmeal,  3  js.  1  Id.  per  boll  of  140  lbs.— Beer  or  Big,  Os.  Od. 

Average  Prices  of  British  Com  in  Scotland ^  hy  the  Quarter  qf  Eight  Winchester  Bushels ^ 
and  Oatmeal,  per  BoU  of  128  lbs.  Scots  Troy,  or  140  lbs.  Avoirdupois,  of  the  Four 
Weeks  immediately  preceding  the  ISth  June  1818. 

Wtest,  671.  lid.— Rye,  62s.  3d.— Bariey,  448.  4d.— Oats,  30t.  9d.— Beans,  51*.  Id.— Peue,  51s.  7d^ 
OatiBcal,  76s.  lid.— Beer  or  Big,  41s.  Id. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPOJIT. 


The  month  of  June  has  been  throughout  unusuallf  wann  and  dnr*  During  the  fint 
twelve  days  tlie  Thermometer  zoee  frequently  above  70,  and  every  oay  above  60  in  the 
day  time,  and  during  the  night  generally  stood  as  high  as  50,  and  often  higher.  The 
mean  temperature  is  §}  degrees  above  that  of  June  1817.  The  Qarometer  for  the  first 
fortnight  was  very  steady  at  an  elevation  of  30  and  upwards— 4he  weather  at  the  same 
time  elear  and  warm.  During  the  remainder  of  the  month  the  fluctuation  in  the  mercu- 
rial oohimn  was  considerable ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Barometer  stood  above  the  medium 
he^ht.  During  tlie  first  fourteen  days  there  was  no  rain,  except  about  half  a  tenth  on 
the  4di.  On  the  15th  there  fell  about  eighutenths ;  on  the  22d,  three ;  on  the  25th  and 
26th  together,  five ;  and  on  the  2Sth,  one.  The  Hygrometer  was  in  general  very  hi^h, 
the  average  being  9  degrees  above  that  of  June  last  year.  The  mean  point  of  deposition 
at  10  A.  M.  coincides  exactly  with  the  mean  minimum  temperature— «t  10  P.  M.  it  is  3 
degrees  lower.  A  more  delightful  and  truly  smnmer  month  has  not  perhaps  been  experi- 
enced in  this  country  for  many  yean,  yet  it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  there  has  been  no 
such  rapid  vegetation,  at  least  in  this  quarter,  as  took  place  last  year  towards  the  end  of 
June.  This  can  only  be  accounted  for  from  the  state  of  the  ground  at  the  time  that  the 
warm  weather  set  in.  The  heavy  rains  of  Mar  were  succeeded  by  a  sudden  and  intense 
drought,  which  hardened  the  ground  so  much,  that  the  subseauent  rains  have  hardly  pen^ 
trated  to  the  roots  of  the  plants.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that  the  crops  may  not  be  la 
weighty  as,  from  the  warmtii  of  the  season,  we  should  be  led  to  expect. 

3  Q 


Eegkttr.'^Appwdmemit,  PromoUotu,  ^c. 


CJuly 


Meteorological  Table,  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  on  the  Banks  of 
the  ny,four  miles  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  Se''  2S',  Elevation  IS5  feet. 

Juke  1818. 


60.2 
62.0 

St.? 
58.5 
58.6 
510.0 
17.9 
55.9 


Means, 
THERMOMGTBR. 
ItaaoTgTMtMt  duly  hot. 

.cold, 

tHnKnturt,  10  A.  M. 

10  P.  M, 

of  daily  extremes, 

.  lOA.  M.wdlOP.  M. 

.  4daily6b«rvsUoiis, 
WlK>le  nnge  of  thermometer, 

Meiiidiily  ditto 

.  .  .  temfnatiue  of  q»ring  water, 

.BAROMETER. 
Mato  of  10  A.  M.  (temp,  of  mar.  63) 

10  P.  M.  ^teaip.oraMr.  63) 

both,  (teBf».  of  mer.  63) 

Whole  nnge  «f  taioneter, 

MettB  daily  dittab l^S 

HYtiROMETEa  (LESLUTS.) 

dryness,  10  A.  M.        .     . 

.  .  .  . ,  10  P.  M.  .       .       . 

of  both,       .        .       . 

point  of  deposition,  1 0  A.  M« 

10P.M. 

of  both. 

Rain  in  indies,  .         ... 

£vapomtkm  in  ditto,      .... 
timfx  daily  Evairaratioii, 

WIL6aN*S  HYGROMETER. 

Metti  dryness,  10  A.M.       .       .       . 

10  P.  M 

Fair  days  23;  lainydays?. 


29.830 
29.833 

29.831 
5.760 


34.5 

18j6 
26.5 
50.3 
47.4 
48.9 
1.725 
3.170 
.106 


82.8 
22.9 


Sxtfemesm 
THERMOMETER. 
l?th  day,       . 
Minimum,    .     .      21st, 
Lowest  maximum,    21st, 
Behest  minimum,    12th, 
Highest,  10  A.  M.     llth. 
Lowest  ditto,     .       21st, 
Highest,  10  P.  M.     12th.      . 
Lowest  ditto      .     24th, 
Greatest  range  in  24  hours,  lltti,    . 
Least  ditto,       .  19tfi, 

BAROMETER. 
Highest.  10  A.  M.  6th, 

Lowest  ditto,  20th, 

Highest.  10  P.  M.  6th, 

Lowest  ditto,  10th, 

Greatest  range  in  24  hours,  28th, 
Leastditto,       .       .  7th,       . 

HYGROMETER. 
Highest,  10  A.  M.  12th, 

Lowest  ditto,  .  nth. 

Highest,  10  P.  M.       .        16th, 
Lowest  ditto,  .  26th, 

Highest  P.  of  0. 10  A.  M.  13th, 
Lowest  ditto,  .  S<2d, 

Highest  P.  of  D.  10  P.M.  I2th,       .       . 
Lowest  ditto,  .       24th, 

WILSON'S  HYGROMETER. 
Greatest  dryness,  12th,  10  A.  M. 
Least  ditto.  S6th,  10  P.M. 


.       79.1 
45.0 

eo.0 

61.0 
*  74.0 
51.0 
66.0 
49J0 
25j0 
.    11.0 


Wind  West  of  meridian,  22;  East  of  meridian,  8. 


30.408 
29.300 
30.355 
29.190 
.510 
.014 

Degrees. 

78.0 

9.0 

^3.0 

4.0 

58.0 

.       34.2 

55.8 

.       37.6 


2.0 


Meteoeological  Table,  kej^  ai  Edinburgh,  in  the  Observatory,  CaUonMU, 
N.  •..-The  Otoserrataoni  are  made  twiee  every  day,  at  nine  0*010611,  forenoon,  and  four  o  dock,  after- 
The  second  Observatioa  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  Uken  by  the  Rigi^er 
Thermometer. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c 


I.  cnriL. 


Sir  Robert  Chester  is 
Ceremonies,  in  room  of 


Minted  Master  of  the 
}  Stephen  Cotterel,  de- 


Mr  Francis  Parodi  is  approved  of  as  Connil  alt 
Sibraltar,  for  the  Grand  Dnke  of  Tuacany. 


Sir  Charles  Hamilton,  Bart  Viee-Adminl  of  the 
Blue,  is  appointed  Governor  and  Coonnandcr  la 
Chief  over  &e  Island  of  NewfiMmdlaad  and  its  de> 


1818.;] 


Begister.-^AppomimeiUs,  PrtrnnHofu,  Sfe, 

MP. 


Right  Hoo.  the  Eulof  Lhreipool,  the  Richt  Hon. 
if&tin  Vmittart,  the  Right  Hon.  Load  Tcigp' 
mouth,  the  Rjght  Hon.  John  SulUTaa*  the  RtgM 
Hon.  Lord  Bfamiog,  the  Right  Hon.  Wm  Stufgee 
Boiuiie.  the  RMit  Han.  Vteeoaat  CnBhorne,  and 
the  Right  HonTLord  Walpole.  hit  M^etty^Com- 
MiMioMn  for  the  aftin  of  India. 


II.  XCCLZ8IASTICAL. 

The  MMiitXBCts  and  Town  Coundl  of  Olaacow 
have  unadrooualy  appofaited  the  Rer.  Dr  Chal- 
meri  to  he  minister  of  the  New  Church  St  John'i. 

The  Prinoe  Rcgfnt  haa  appotaited  Mr  Robert 
Jeftef,  preaehflroftheOoapeC  to  the  churdi  and 
MrfahorCHitMn,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
RobartGoidoa. 


III.  XILITART. 

BKfet  Capt.  B.  Hanrey,  1 F.  to  he  Major  hi  the 

Aimf  16th  May  1818 

Bt  Ma}.  B.  Harvey  to  he  Lt.  CoL  on  the 

Cont*  of  Europe  only  do^ 

3  Dr.  Gda.  Lieut.  C.  Fraat  to  be  CapC.  by  puNh. 

vice  R.  Storey,  let.  Kth  do. 

6Dfa.    Oia.  HaUtobeCometbypur.vieeDamca, 

Wpro.  Slat  da 

m  Inge  to  be  Comet  by  purdl.  vice  Sey^ 
nionr,t5Dr.  HthdOb 

Comet  H.  Cochrane  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur. 
vice  PottiiMter,  ret.  SM  do. 

Comet  &  A^T  Wm  Glnvine  ti  hive  rank 
ofLt.  7thdo. 

CSeaL  Ovlat  R.  Han  to  be  Comet,  viae 


4S 
45 


56 


59 

ei 
fit 


Lieut.  D.  J.  Conway,  Aom  61  F.  to  be 

Lieut  4th  June 

cent.  Cadot  W.  H.  Rogan  to  be  Bnngn 

Slit  do. 
W.  Marlihai  to  be  Buign  by  pueh.  vice 

Beta  «Jtae 

Ibndgn  J.  tmaoim,  ftom  h.  p.  t7  F.  to  be 

Enaim,  vice  Lloyd  4th  do. 

— ^  Lloyd  tobe  Quarter  Master,  vice 

Wafaiwiight,  ret  h  p^STF.  do. 

X.  O.  O.  Keppal  to  be  Rnrign  by  pureh^ 

vice  O.DonneII,  74F.  do. 

B.  Sattarthwaita  to  Ob  Cnaign  by  pur.  viae 

Neator,  pro.  7th  May 

Gent  Cadet  R.  Taggart  to  be  Ens.  tilt  da 
Lieut  T.  Foreman  to  be  Capt  by  puidu 

vioeGiegoiy,  ret  1 4th  da 

Bniign  E  J.  chauve!  to  be  Lieut  by  pur. 


Broadhaad,  eaneeOed  SSthdo. 

Lieut.  R.  WfiUama  to  be  Capt  by  mirdi. 

vice  Dalrympte,  ret.  1 4Ui  do. 

Comet  F.  Seymour  to  be  Lieut  by  pureh. 

vioeWiOiama  da 

Staff  C.  Cav.  Am*  Suig.  J.  W.  WaCaon,  ftom  h.  p. 

38  F.  tobe  Aai.  Suig.  vloa  Feeter.  5  Dr. 

Gda.  16th  AprU 

Colda.  F.  G.  Aa.  Surg.  T.  Maynaxd  to  be  Bn.  Surg. 

viceRoae,64F.  88th  da 

S.  Gilder  to  be  Am.  Suig.  vice  Maynard  da 
John  Temple  to  be  Euilgn  by  purch.  vice 

Coleman;  cancelled  14th  May 

Gent  Cadet  R.  Minty  to  be  Emdpi  by 

mocfa.  Slat  da 

Cant.T.  H.  Light,  ftom  14  F.  tobe  Capt 

viee  DaOai,  ret  on  h.  p.  14  F.  ree.  dOt 

da 

GcBtCadetWmGoodeatobeEnaIgn  da 

E.  Moore  to  be  Eniign     do. 

Lieut  M.  J.  Jenkins  is  leinstatd  in  his 

former  rank,  via.  14th  Oct  1818 

Gent  Cadet  B.  J.  Camie  to  be  Ensign 

Slat  Mny  1818 


67 
70 
71 

75 

74 


W.  Ouadey  to  be  Enalgn  by  purdi.  vice 
Chauvei  SOthda 

Gent  Cadet  W.  Hewetson  to  be  Enaign 

nftdo. 
Gent  Cadet  A.  Murray  to  be  Enalgn 

list  da 

Lieut  R.  Reiki,  from  h.  p.  88  F.  to  be 

Lieut  viee  Omranr.  88  F.         4th  June 

A.  Stanford  to  be  finaign  by  purc^.  vice 

MitehdO,  19  Dr.  14th  May 

Gent  Cadet  O.  G.  Warden,  to  be  Ensign 

SIstda 

Ensign  A.  aDQnneU.  ftom  48  F.  to  be 

Enaia,  viee  Donald,  devl        4th  June 

Gent  Cadet  ILJauna,  to  be  Bnt.  SlstMay 

-H.  Jelf,       da  da 


IF. 

8 

9 


10 
11 
IS 


Ueut  Robert  Law  to  be  Adj.  vIeeAndeiw 

son,  rea.  A4}.  only  14thda 

G.  H.  Smith  to  be  Enaign  by  puch.  vice 

Mllb,  York  RangI  7th  da 

Ensigp  J.  O.  Lloyd  to  be  Lieut  viee  Hen- 

ry,  dCMl  14fh  da 

Brinaley  Eyre  to  be  Enalgn.  vice  Uoyd  da 
Suig.  J.  L^^Mbody,  ftom  h.  p.  88  F.  to  be 

Surg,  vice  Browne,  ret  upon  h.  n  88  P. 

7th  da 

Lieut  J.  Dale  to  be  Capt  viee  B.  Dale, 

dead  4ih  June 

Ensign  T.  Andzewa  to  be  Lieut  tioe  J. 

Dale  da 

H.  Vaugfaan  to  be  Ens.  vice  Andrews    da 
LieutW.  L.  Maberly,  ftom  9  Dr.  to  be 

Capt  by  purch.  viee  Thomson,  ret 

14th  May 
John  PttraionI  to  be  Endcn  by  puidk  viee 

«r_i.i 4th  June 

be  Ensign,  viee  Dmyton, 

./.I.  Rang.  da 

R.Af  Corps.  Enrf^T.  M'Raa  to  be  LTeut  viae 


100 


103 


WalslLpro. 
4  W.LR.  JamesBassett  to  b 


14 
84 


ftynnt,  dead 

R.  ChiiBtor  to  I 

Capt  T.  Hall  ftom  h.  p.  14  P.  to  be'Capt     R.Y.R.  Ensign  C.  MUls^'ftom 
viee  Light  da  vice  M*Dooagh,  ret 

-    .  ^^ ..     .^_.._«^-._  ^_       R.tf.I.R.  Ensign  H.  Dayton,  fro 

beEnrign,vioeM*NeiI, 


80 
84 
85 

87 

88 


Gent  Cadet  R.  Bntteisby  tobe  Ensim  da 
~— J.  Carruthert  to  be  Endgn  da 

D.  Munro  to  be  Enrign  by  purch.  \ice 
DowUggen,  19  F.  7th  da 

E.  C.  Spencer  to  be  Ensign  by  purch.  vice 
Netterville  14th  da 

Gent  Cadet  G.  Murray  to  be  Enaign 

SIstda 
Lieut  W.  Campbell  fkom  h.  p.  84  F.  to  be 

Paym.  vice  Payne,  do.  88th  da 

Lieut  J.  W.  Plunkett,  ftom  h.  p.  50  F.  to 

be  Lieut  vksc  Pratt,  h.  p.  19th  da 
H.  BoMeio,  ftomh.  p.  10  F.  tobe 

Lieut  vice  Rewstoroe,  h.  p.       SOtfa  da 
— -— M.  M«Leod,  ftom  h.  pi  79  F>  to  be 

Lieut  vice  White,  b.  p^  91st  do. 

Gent.  Cadet  D.Vandiergee  tobe  Bna.  da 

T.  Hadwin  tobe  Ens.      do. 

lieut  EmerKm*K  Commission  is  dated  the 

11th  May  1809 

Gent  Cadet  H.  Coghhm  to  be  Ensign 

81st  May  1818 
Bt  Lt  Col.  E.  MOes  to  be  Lt  CoL  fthda 
Bt  Mid.  T.  Evaai  to  be  Mid.  viee  MUee  da 
Lieut  W.  H.  Wrench  to  be  Capt  vice 

Evans  da 

Capt  R.  Power,  from  h.  p.  78  F.  to  be 

Capt  SStbda 

Ens.  J.  H.  Law  to  be  Ueut  vice  Wrench 

7111  da 

En^n  P.  Bain  to  be  Lieut  SdJune 


Yk. 
ICeyL 


14th  May 

be  Eusigii,  vice  M'Rae  da 

'  nn  73  F.  to  be  Ensign, 

7tbM8y  iSlB 

4  W.  L  R.  to 

nth  J 


Hon.  Assist  C.  Whyte  to  be  Aa.  Suig. 
ioe  9Brian.  dead  ^'^^* — 

lur.  I.  Hoatson,  1 

be  As.  Sur.  vies  .______, 

10th  Dec.  1817. 


vice  iTBrian*  dead  _ 

..  As.  Sur.  L  Hoatson,  frn.  1.  p.  8Ceyl 


14th  Mm 

Res.  As.  Sur.  L  Hoatson,  frn.  1.  p.  8CeyL 

Regt  to  be  AS.  Sur.  vice  Kennedy,  dead 


Ueut  G.  Procter,  from  h.  p.  5  F.  to  be  A4i.  vice 
Abmham,  pro.  S4th  Feb.  1818 

HotpitaiSU^.  ^ 

Staff  Surg.  Q.M*MiUanto  be  Dep.  Inspee.  of  Hoip. 
by  Brevet  ^    ^  _  ^  14th  ^ 


>  John  Walker 


SIftd 


Aa.  Surg.  A.  Niooll,  M.D.  firom  80  F.  taheSuM 
totheForaea  S8thda 

Hosp.  Ass.  B.  OHBeime,  from  h.  p.  tobe Hosp^  A* 

vioe  Whyto  14thda 

J.  HOey»ftnmli.p^  da        da 

Exdumget, 
BieveC  Lt  CoL  Evatt*,  from  55  F.  with  Brev.  lia^ 

Morrla,  h.  p.  S  Gar.  Bn. 
.  Briscoe,  from  65  P.  with  Bfi^or  Le 

Geyte,  h.p. 
Brevet  Mnjor  P.  Campbell,  from  58  F.  with  Cap 
Cross,  h.p. 

-Maxwell,  torn  50  F.  lec.  dilT.  with 


.  Money  til  1»  Bna.  vioe  Lmv  7lh  May        Capt  Seott,  h.  p.  68  F. 
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Brtvet  Major  Gomflmll,  from  58  F.  with  GapL 

Johnston,  h.  p.  2  Gar  Bn. 
Capt  DowUggen,  firom  38  F.  with  Captain  Burke, 

h.  p.  3  Gar.  Bn. 
• Mackav,  fiom  York  Chass.  with  Brer.  MaJ. 

Poitier,  h.  p.  7  W.  I.  R. 

Sir  F.  Barton,  from  3  F.  with  Brer.  Major 


CJnly 


O'Shau^hmssv.  h.  p  101  F. 
Grunstoia,  * 


,  fh>m  2  F.  G.  with  Capt.  Armyt- 

age,  R.  York  Ilang. 
■  fiel)«  from  72T.  with  Capt.  Somenet,  h.  p. 

84  F.  ^^ 

Lieut.  Dowd,  from  81  Dr.  with  Lieut.  Collins.  8 

W.  I.  R. 
Coulthard,  from  17  Dr.  with  Lieut  Fide, 

h.  p.  1  Dr.  G. 
—  Jeffries,  from  1  F.  rec.  dim  with  Lt.  Carter, 

h.  p. 

—  Meagher,  from  7  F.  with  Lieut.  Browniow, 
43  F. 

—  Wilkimon,  from  40  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 
Gamer,  h.  p- 

•— ^  Ensor,  from  3  ^V.  I.  R,  with  Lieut  Broira, 
h.p.  82F. 

—  Constable,  from  York  Rang,  with  Lieut 
Anderwin,  h.  p  8  W.  1.  R. 

—  Simpson,  from  ti>  F.  rec.  diiC  with  Lieut 
Anderson,  h.  p. 

— — ^  Joyes,  from  95  F.  with  Lieut  Feigusson, 

h.  p. 
Layton,  from  Rifle  Brigade,  with  Lt  Fraser, 

h.  p.  93  F. 

Williams,  from  8  Dr.  rec  diff.  with  Lieut 

Wharton,  h.  p.  21 .  F. 

—  LoppinoC,  from  37  F.  rec  diff.  with  Lieut 
T.  Vincent,  h.  p.  12  F. 

Moore,  from  64  F.  rec.  dilt  with  Lt  Mair, 

h.p.7F. 
Comet  Wilkinson,  from  3  Dr.  lec  diflL  with  Comet 

Phillips,  h.  p.  23  Dr. 
9d  Lieut  Gcddes,  from  21  F.  with  Ensign  Lewis, 

h.  p.  103  F. 
Ensign  Derenxy,  from  12  F.  with  Ensign  Stiike, 

-  Browne,  from  26  F.  rec  diff.  with  Ensign 


MaxweU,h.i».104F. 
■  ■      Innes,  from  37  F. 
h.  p.  52  F. 


with  Ensign  Bentham, 


Ensign  6t  Uwrenoe,  from  .64  F.  with  Ens.  Rodme. 

h.  p.  60  F. 
BartcTi  from  85  F.  with  Ensign  Cole,  h.  pb 

60  F.  "^ 

—  Macbeau,  from  79  F.  with  Ensign  Grcmeu 

h.  p.  89  F. 

Cliflb.  from  93  F.  with  EiMignHume,  h.  n^ 

Quar.  Mast  Crabtree.  from  12  F.  mth  Quar.  Mast 

Grady,  h.  p.  87  F. 
— Sanderion,  from  40  F.  with  Quaitar 

Master  Jackson,  h.  p.  47  F. 
Surgeon  Collins,  from  38  F.  with  Suig.  Catfaeut. 

h.  p.  60  F. 
— —  Barlow,  from  32  F.  with  Surg.  Bulkdef, 

H.  p.  62  F. 
Waite,  from  83  F.  with  Surg.  Pundion. 

h.p.93F. 
Assist  Surg.  Macleod,  from  1 F.  G.  with  Asi.  Surr. 

Johnston,  h.  p.  100  F. 

RettgnatiiMi  and  ReHremenis. 

Captain  N.  Storey.  3  Drsgoon  Guards 

D>thympie,  25  Dragoons 

' — Gregbrj',  56  Foot 

Thomson,  100  do. 
Lieutenant  Potfinger,  8  Dragoons 
Ensign  M'Donagh,  R.  York  Rragen. 

AppointmetUs  Cancelled. 
Comet  Broadhead,  21  Dr.  |  Ensign  Coleman,  1  F« 

CatkUred. 
Ensign  MoAt,  19  Foot 

Qfficert  KiOed  and  Wounded  in  the  hU 
Operations  inlndia^from  the  19I&  to  the 
244hDec.lsn, 

KILLED. 
Lieut  D.  M*Leod,  1  F.  21st  Dec  1817 

Bell.  1  F.  24th  Dec  UIT 

WOUNDED. 
Lieut  J.  M'Gregor,  1  Foot 
— — ^  C.  Campbell,  severely,  1  Foot 
EUioi  (MU.  Sec  at  MMlias),RoyaI  i 


Cohnd. 
tUtifd,  L.  Gov.  of  St  John's 

17  June  1818 
Lieut.  Colonel 
Sir  W.  O.  Hamilton,  late  2  Vet 
Bn.  5  June  1818 

Mtifor. 
M'CuUock,  h.  p.  !f  Gar.  Bn. 

May  1818 
Captahu, 
Rahan,  h.  p.  8  F.       7  June  1818 
M'Glashan,  19  F.  (late  1  Ceyktn 
Regt)  2  Dec  1817 

Hewan.  h.  p.  21 F.  13  May  1818 
R.  Dale,  84  F.  22  do. 

Cxoss,  Cambrn!^  BIU. 


Deaths. 

lAcutetMtUt* 
Gibson,  24  Dr.        20  Nov.  1817 


UIUBUU,  Z1   tJT» 

Milliard,  53  F. 
Barlow,  do. 
Harrison,  69  F. 
Coghlan,  87  F. 


INov. 
11  da 
19  da 


VimUKUl,   0|    J-.  457 

Fldsch,  h.  p.  2Line  K.G.  L. 

21  Dec  1817 
Coronet, 
Pott,  h.  p.  Brunswidt  Hussars 

15  May  1818 

EntignM, 

Donald,  65  P.  26  da 

De  Brandcnatein,  h.  p.  Bnms- 

wickmr.  lOda 


OffenzMum,  1  Fonign  Vet  Bn. 
20  Mar. 
Pavmaster. 
Goodwin,  4  D.  G.    S3Msyl8IS 

Adjutant, 
Lt  PdUchoddy,  24  Dr. 

22  Not.  1817 
Surgeons. 
Storey,  at  Bahamw  10  Apr.  181S 
White,  h.  p.  44  F.  (late  oT  1 
Ion  Regt) 


44F.(latedriCey- 
IdJan. 
Assistant  Surreons, 
Ctf  low,  8  Dr.         19  Nov.  1 817 
Prcndogast,  h.p.  60  F. 

lAwUlUt 
Coulthud,  87  F.    17  Nov.  1817 


IV.  NATAL. 

Promotions, 


Names. 


Commanders. 
Wm  G«a  Martin 
Bartholoroew  Bonifknt 
Chas.  Newton  Hunter 
Edw.  i^  C.  Thombrough 
Stuperannnaied  Commanaders, 
John  tones 
N.  H.  Holworthy 

LUutenants, 
Archibald  Grant 


WmHanham 
Benj.P.Sadkt 
Thos.  Cook 

Masters. 
M.  Currsn 
James  Martin 

Surgsons, 
James  Gildirist 
Eh.  Johnston 


Joseph  Arguimbau 
Nidi.  RoHUiard 
R.  L.  Baynes 
Chas.  P.  VadryU 
Chas.  Frederick 
Henry  King 
Chas.  Wemyss 
W.J.  HopeJohnsto 
Edw.  Hadiett 
Horatia  Montagu 


Appointments. 

Admiral  Sir  George  Campbell,  Commander  in  Chief  at  Portsmouth. 

Rear-Admiral  Sir  Jodas  Rowley  to  Coik. 

Vice-Adminl  Sir  CbH.  HamUtoB^  Bait  10  he  ComiDiada  ia  Ch&rf 


1818.;] 
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Namei. 


Captaltu* 
G,  R.  Pechell 
Sam.  Warren 
John  Furaeaux 
Francis  Stanft>II 
James  Tomklnaoo 
R.  Shannon 
W.  H.  Dillon 
Thos.  Biiggs 
Hon.  G.  PTCampbeU 
Wm  Ranuden 
Sir  Geo.  Collier 
John  R.  Lumley 

Ueutenantt. 
Edward  Hackee 
P.  G.  Panton 
Jaa*Cbeape 
Chat.  Fraier 
E.  W.  C.  AsUey 
C.  T.  Phelp 
Fred^Chamler 
Thos.  D.  Stewart 
Thoi.  Btackiston,  F.  L. 
Chai.  Haydon 
J.  G.  Graham 
Geo.  Chevalier 
Jaa.  Burton 
H.  C.  Harriaan 
Jos.  Pearse 
WmSnell 
Geo.  Dunsfind 
WmDaniell 
Aug.  Thoi.  Hieka 
Henry  Foster 
H.  A.  Pnrklm 
Chaa.  B.  L4Hiis 
M.  O.  H.  Whish 
B.D.Tin»den 
ChaSk  W.  Ross 
John  Moleaworth,  F  L. 
Oeo-PigoC 
Hon.  C.  Abhot 
Henry  Eden 
Chas.  Hope 
AlU  H.  WUsoB 
J.  A.  Campbell 
Hon.  G.  BarringtOB 
Jaa.  Stewart 
John  Brothers 
Chaa.Wemyss 
W.C.  Barker 
R.  B.  Reed 
John  Geary 
Jas.  S.  Hore 
Roh.Fauasett 
J.  L.Beekfoid 
Richd.Moi| 
H.  M.  WU 
Geo.  Allan 
Thos.  R.  BrigstodM 
M.  J.  Currie 
John  Faulkner 
GustavuB  Evana 
R.M.Teed 
Henry  King 
William  Haobim 
Sp.  Smyth 
Rob.  Bruce 
And.Baird  . 
David  Peat 
E.  J.  Johnston 
Horatio  Montagu 
C.  V.  Vernon 
W.  N.  Glasscock 
1L  Cbamberlayiie 
G.B.  Warren 
Mtefa.  Dickson 
Mich.  M.  Wroot 
Rob  Gore 
Thos.Fi«ser 
John  Fletcher 
Christo^  Knii^t 
B.  J.  Waterhouse 
Alex.  A.  Sandilands 
John  M'Donnell 
Henry  Reneau 
£dw.  Luscombe 
Jas.Wilkie 
WmMoriarty 
H.  J.  H.  Seymouz 
Gea  Hutchison 
David  Wekh 
W.  Price 
John  Bowie 


Ships. 


Bellette 

Bulwark 

Carron 

Conqueror 

Fly 

Leveret 

Phaeton 

Queen  Charlotte 

Raoehorw 

Scout 

Tartar 

Topace 

Beaver 

Bellette 

Ditto 

Bulwark 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Carron 

Ditto 

Confianoe 

Ditto 

Conqueror 

Cyrus 

Driver 

Eden 

Ditto 

Falmouth 

Fly 

Impregnable 

Ditto 
IpMgenia 

Ditto 

I^vereC 

Lifty 

Ditto 

Ditto 

LiTCVpOOl 

Ditto 
Ditto 
Musqulto 
Opossum 


Phaeton 
Ditto 
Ditto 
Ditto 

iCbailotte 


Queen( 
Ditto 


Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Raocshoiae 

Ditto 

Racoon 

Ramillies 

Rifleman 

Ditto 

RochfoTt 

Royal  Sov.Yicht 

Sappho 

Severn 

Shearwater 

Sir  Fiands  Drake 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Spartan 

Superb 

Dilto 

Scout 

Ditto 

Tees 

Tartar 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Tonnant 

Topaae 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Ditto 

Vengcur 

Ditto 


Names. 


2d  LL  Wm  Calamy 
lit  Lt.  Rich.  Farmar 
Ist  Lt.  Peter  Conotty 
Sd  Lt.  J.  R.  WiUiama 
Copt.  Henry  Cox 
iBt  LL  Ed.  Hancock 
Sd  Lt.  G.  J.  Bristowe 
Sd  Lt.  M.  Kenton 
2d  Lt  Jas.  Thompson 
Sd  Lt.  Sam.  Cox 

Maiters. 
John  Oliver 
Jas.  Holyoak 
W.  While 
W.  Read 
J.  W.  Pill 
T.  P.  Thomas 
Jas.  Downie 
Geo.  Patterson 
Jas.  Wilson 
Lk>yd  Edwards 
Jas.  Paddon 
Jas.  T.  Taylor 
R.  Anderson 
R.  B.  GregOT 
E.Gilling 

B.  Haael 
H.W.  Kent 
Jos.  Martin 
T.  Hales 
G.Evans 
J.  Jenkins 
H.  Garratt 
John  Town 
J.  P.  Lurehen 
Lewis  John 

J.  C.  Atklnsoo 
J.  B.  Stent 
W.Sidney 
John  Giiffltha 
M.  Curran 
Jas.Raith 

C.  Bumey 
W.  Purdo 
A.  J.  Russet 

M.Goodsir  ' 
John  Cochrane 
G.  P.  M.  Young 
Thos.  Stewart^ 
James  Stewart 
M.Doak 
John  Duke 
Alexander  Andenoo 
John  MacLean 
AUan  Waters 
John  Edwarda 
Sam.  Phillips 
Thos.MartiU 
P.  Alien 
Bob  Blake 
AbwMaitta 
J.  P.  O'Beme 
Jas.  M'ConneU 
Robert  Kirkwood 


„..  Caoponi 
W.HiSy 

sFo' 


Foy 
Gilchriat 


AsHitani  Surgtofu. 
Jackson  Cochrane 
Geo.  Webster 
Thos.BeU 
Andrew  Ramsav 
A.  N.  Murray 
Robert  Makom 
David  Fulton 
AleXi  Budiannan 
Even  Bowen 
John  Greenish 
Joseph  M'Gowan 
JohnHavard 
J.  M.  Buchan 
Jas.  Smith 
John  Houston 
Jas.Banihill 
Cloud  Brown 
John  M'Farland 
Wm  H.  aunes 
Robert  SomcTville 


WmMoimir' 
ghM^t 


Hugh] 


Ships. 


Eden 

Iphigenia 

Istcr 

Liverpool 

Northumberknd 

Ditto 

Phaeton 

Tamar 

Tiber 

Topa»' 

Antelope 

Bellette 

Bulwark 

CamatioB 

Canon 

Confianoe 

Coromandel 

DotteieU 

Eden 

Egeria 

Ferret 

Florida 

Fly 

Harlequin 

Heron 

Hope 

Iphjgenla 

Leveret 

Liverpool 

Magiaenne 

Nimrod 

Pandora 

Phaeton 

Pioneer 

Queen  Charlotte 

Racehorse 

Ramillies 

Rosario 

Sappho 

Snunnx^ 

Scout 

Tiber 

Tonnant 

Topaie 

Albans 

Bellette 

Britomart 

Bulwark 

Carron 

Confianoe 

Dorothea 

Eden 

Fly 

Heron 

lasbeUa 

Leveret       ', 

Liverpool 

Nimiod 

Perseus 

Phaeton 

I  Charlotte 


Spencer 

Scout 

SybiUe 

Tvnar 

Topaie 

TyHan 

Baechui 


Carron 

Conflaoee 

Congo 

Conqueror 

Drake 

Eden 

Fly 


Giffll 


Istcr 

LeverK 

MindcB 

Pelican 

Phaeton 

Pique 

Pnmroae 

Racehorse 


Shearwater 

Scout 

Topaae 
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Begiiter,^^Births  and  Marriages, 


CJuly 


T5i 


Shi|». 


Arthur  Luptan  ~ 
ThonuMFox 
Geo.  Starr 
Wm  Askew 


ShijM. 


Thoi.  Mends 
Robert  HiU 
Wm  laac 
ThocMeniiw 
Wm  Morton 
James  WUsod 
James  Watta 


Camm 
Ip&gania 


r  Hughes 
JaoMsOtway 


Scout 
Tartar 

Topaaa 


Miscellaneous. 


Lictttenant  Joseph  Priest  to  be  Warden  of  Plymouth  Dock- Yard. 
Lieutenant  W.  Taylor  to  be  Ueutenaat  of  Gieenwicfa  Hospital.     ^ 
R.  CroKlaile  to  be  Store>keeper  of  Jamaica  Yard. 
R.  T.  Forster  to  be  Agent  of  MalU  HonrftaL 
J.  Gilbert  to  be  Storekeeper  of  Antigua  Yard. 


BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS. 

MMffB.  At  Lisbon,  the  lady  of  Colonel  Aichibald 
Ross,  K.  T.  S.  a  son. 

13.  The  wife  of  Stephen  Souten,  a  labouring 
■lan,  of  the  parish  of  Sollinge,  of  her  2<  th  child. 

23.  In  York  Plaoe,  EdLoburgh,  the  kdy  of  the 
Rev.  James  Hamilton,  a  daughter. 

58.  At  CaOilaw  House,  Mis  Riddell,  younger  of 
Camiestoun,  a  daughter. 

59.  At  Wan^tead^  House,  the  lady  of  Long  Wd- 
Icsley,  Esq.  a  daughter. 

31.  At  Logie  Green,  Mn  Alexander  Ooidon. 
ft  son. 

—  At  St  Andrsw's-street.  the  lady  of  the  Rer. 
Henry  Westell  of  Newbrough,  a  dau^ter. 

June  1.  The  lady  of  Captain  Terry,  1st  HIIb 
guards,asoa. 

4.  In  Prlncer»«treet,  Edinbuigh,  the  lady  of  Nor- 
man Lodchart,  Esq.  twin  boys. 

5.  AtRaebum  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Alexander 
Somervell,  a  son. 

6.  At  her  father's  house,  in  Brock-street,  Lon- 
don, the  lady  of  ttie  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  a 

8.  At  Paris,  the  bdy  of  Captain  WillMmGotdon, 
royal  navy,  a  daughter. 

10.  In  Great  George-street,  London,  the  Right 
Hon.  Lady  Amelia  Sophia  Drummond,  a  dau|Aiter. 

—  Mrs  Kennedy,  Northumberland-street,  Edin- 
burgh, a  daughter. 

—  At  Baigaly,  the  lady  of  John  Maekie,  Esq.  of 

^EaI  Whim,  the  lady  of  Archibald  Montgo- 
mery, Esq.  a  son. 

13.  AtEdinburgh,  Mrs  Captain  Barclay,  R.  N. 

14.  At  ComhiU,  near  Aberdeen,  the  lady  of 
Davkl  Young,  Esq.  a  son. 

17*  Mn  FOityth,  Mound  Plaoe,  Edinburgh*  a 
■nn. 
SO.  In  York  Plaoe,  Edinbuigh»  Mrs  Fortescue,  a 
*iter. 
Mrs  Beveridge,  St  Jamc^s^treet,  Edinburgh, 


daughl 


—  In  Prinoe^Mtrcet,  Cavendishmasre, : 
the  lady  of  Captain  Pattenon,  of  Om  Hon.  Com  • 
pany's  ship  Canning,  a  daughter. 

—  At  Lares,  the  lady  of  Captsin  Chas.  Hope 
Raid,  of  his  Msfestj'ssUp  Driver,  a  son. 

—  At  HaznpMead,  thelady  of  John  Forbes  Mit- 
chell, Esq.  a  son. 

54.  At  Houndwood  House,  Berwickshire,  Ihe 
lady  of  Captain  Coolson,  R.  N.  a  daughter. 

—  At  nirig  House,  Mn  Balfour  of  Pilrig,   a 

55.  Mn  CoUn  Campbell  (Jura), 
GlajMOw,  a  son. 

Latdy-M.  Malta,  the  hidy  of  Captain  D.  Don- 
is,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Tagus,  a  daughter. 
A  woman  in  the  paiun  of  Kintore  was  lately  de- 


das,  of  Bis  Majesty's  ship  Tagus,  a  daughter. 

A  woman  in  the  paiUh  of  Kintore  was  lal..,  _- 
livered  of  three  children,  a  boy  and  two  girls,  who, 
with  the  mother,  are  doing  well. 


Kendal,  banker,  to  Harriet,  only  surviving  daagb. 
ter  of  the  late  R.  H.  Armstrong,  Esq.  surgeon,  Ith 
royal  vett- ran  battalion. 

AprU  18.  At  Hesket-in-the-Forcst,  Captain  Peiw 
gus  James  Graham,  of  the  queenN  bays,  eldest  aoi 
of  the  Rev.  Fergus  Graham  of  Arthunit,  to  Misi 
James,  daughter  of  the  late  W.  James,  Esq.  of 
LivcrpooL 

May  4.  Mr  David  Tough,  painter. 


Edinburah^toMiis  Margaret  Swinton,  No  6,  boul 

—  At  Edinhiugh,  Mr  George  M'Dougal,  ef  the 
Edinburi^  GlassKnise.  to  M&s  Ann  Duff  Culbert. 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  James  Culbert,  saddler. 
North  Berwick. 

June  1.  At  Fuluut,  MaJor«cncnl  Sir  ThooMS 
Bradford.  K.C.B.  to  Mary  Anne,  widow  of  the  tate 
LieutenantrCokmel  AinsBe,  of  the  4th  dngoom. 

—  At  Perth,  Robert  M 'Arthur,  Esq.  of  IJItfe 
Mill,  to  Margaret  Tiotter,  third  dituMer  of  the 
late  Rev.  Da;nd  Moncrieff,  minister  of  Redgorton> 

»  Atiiarscube,  the  seat  of  her  grandfiuher.  Sir 
Hay  CnmnheU  of  SuoDOth,  Bart  SanrGeoige  Sitwell 
of  Kenishaw,  B«t.  to  Susan,  eldest  dwightcr  eC 
CnufUrd  Tait  of  Haivicstoun.  Esq. 

—  At  Newmins,  DT  John  Riehardson,  Leilh.  to 
Miss  Mary  Steven,  daiwhter  of  the  btte  Mr  Alex 
ander  Steven,  brewcn  water  of  Leith. 

—  At  Leith,  Andrew  Gray,  Esq.  younger  of 
Cnigi,  to  Catharine,  youngest  daughter  of  die  late 
Francis  Sharp,  Esq.  comptroller  of  the  customs 
ther& 

S.  At  Sir  George  Madienri^  Bart,  of  Cool. 
Edinburigh,  J.  C.  Hatdeod,  Esq.  jun.  of  Gesnin,  to 
Miss  Stewart  Sutherland,  youiwcst  dauuAter  of  the 
latp  CapCatai  Alexander  Sutherland,  30tli  rHrimcnt. 

3.  At  Bomm-ston  Mains,  the  Rev.  David  F1«m- 


MARRIAGES. 
Marchtl,  At  Leghorn,  Barnabas  Maude.  Esq. 
youngest  son  of  tlw  late  Joseph  Mamtat,  Esq.  of 


ing,  minister  of  Cairiden,  to  Grace,  only  ikoghlK 
oTMr  John  Ross. 

4.  At  Edinburgh,  Alexander  Davidson,  Esq.  sow 
veyor  of  taxca,  to  Helen,  second  daughter  of  tha 
deoeased  Mr  George  Ferrier.  writer.  Edinbuigh. 

—  Mr  John  Smith  of  Damick,  to  Miss  AlisaB 
Purvek  of  fiousebi'rcs. 

5.  James  iMaloolm,  Esq.  Craigend,  seeond  sonof 
the  late  Sir  John  M»leobn  of  italbewBeand  GraaM^ 
Bart,  to  Helen,  dai«hter  of  Mr  James  DuaSa. 
ParkhiU,  near  Nowbiogh.  ^^ 

9.  By  the  Rev.  Dr  Davidson,  at  No  9,  Jane^ 
place,  Edinbunh.  William  Campbell.  CSm.  M.  D. 
surgeon,  royal  navy,  to  Miss  Eliasbdh  BcmeCt 
second  daughter  of  the  deoeased  Captidn  WiUiaa 
Bamett. 

11.  At  Mamhead.  Devondtire.  Dr  MlOer,  phy^ 
skiaii.  Exeter,  to  Ann,  dau^ter  of  the  RUM  Roau 
General  .Sir  Geoige  Hewett,  Batt. 

It.  Mr  Alexander  Muckle,  mere9«nt, 

to  Margaret,  eM-jst  daughter  of  Mr  John  C 
CarapbcUtown. 

-^  At  E<:taburgh,  Mr  Robert  BcsmeC,  fmam, 
Dalkeith,  aged  T^yean.  to  Isobel  Gulan,  daiMhiK 
of  J.  Gulan.  Tranent,  agt>d  17  years. 
_  —  At  Montreal  Cottage,  Alexander  BaUkmr, 
Esq.  Dundee,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Alexaads 
Alison,  Esq. 

—  Mr  John  Walhuse,  merchant,  Orecnock.  ta 
Janet,  danghlR  of  Davtd  UutdMson,  towiMksk. 
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Eegiiter^^Marnaget  and  Deaths. 


U,U8lt  Jmnaf^,  CkriMotli,  LoMdoB,  Wil- 
liam MawanU  Ea%.  of  Watorlord,  to  AaiMu  daugh- 
terof  WiUiamNewjiortcf  B«fanoBt.  JSaa.  county 
•r  Kjikeaay*  ana  aiaoe  cf  tb*  Mgbt  Hon.  Sir  Jote 
lftirpoit.tat.ILP. 

16.  By  ^peoal  iiooBie,  Um  Duke  of  Lebuter,  to 
die  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Haniqgton. 
The  nteoe  Rmut  attended  in  penon  to  gite  away 
thebrkte. 

~  At  Abeidour  Houat,  Captain  William  Mar- 
ahaU.  of  the  iionouraUe  Eatt  India  Compaiy'a 
aerviee,  to  Miai  Jane  Huntiy  Ciordon. 

—  At  Edinbuzgh.  Mr  aobert  Thomaqn,  bniah 
vamtftoturer.  MaiketeteeC  to  Miss  Mary  FortM, 
VUUxk. 

~  At  Leith,  John  Soott,  Esq.  of  Lsgfaora,  to 
Jane.  dav«hler  of  the  htte  John  Newton,  Esq.  of 
CurriehaU. 

17.  At  Renfirew,  Mr  Daniel  Ucars  of  Edlnbuigh. 
to  Miss  Robioa  HutdiisoB,  daughter  of  Mr  David 
Uutcfaiaoo. 

18.  At  Lesbury,  Northumberland,  Andrew  Gib- 
aon,  Esq.  M.  D.  Hon.  East  India  ('ompany's  esta^ 
btiMunest  of  Bombay,  to  EUaabeth,  youngest 
daughter  of  Thomaa  Annett  of  Alnmouth,  Esq. 

—  At  Edlnbuigh,  William  OgUrie,  Esq.  younger 
of  Chesters,    Roxbuighshire,   to    MIm  Alezina, 

Qger  daughter  of  the  late  Alexander  Faloooar, 
.orWooJeoteParfc. 


—  Robert  O.  BaiUle,  Esq.  of  Cultenllen,  to 
Anna,  you^ieat  daughtor  of  the  late  Mcnaies  Bail* 

ISLAt  St  Maigareirk  Hill,  Robert  Hawthoni 
Esq.  banister  at  law,  to  Anne  Baxter,  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Rev.  Arehibald  Laurie,  D.D. 
15,  At  Elie,  FiCs^  Andrew  MUne,  Esq.  of  Balttt- 
r,  to  Jane^  daughter  of  the  late  Jamea  Bulges, 
..__.  „ .„_  ^,__..-  ':aroJlt 


.  Favetteville,  North  Carolina, 
orottier's  house,  Palaee*yanL  ] 
iKirgh,  Richard  DufBn,  Esq.  to  Mary  Euaabeth, 
ddot  daughter  of  the  hitoEdwaid  Willson,  Esq. 
of  Lewlaham.  in  the  county  of  Kent 

—  At  Gzwiamston.  Mr  James  Anchi4 
bundi,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  Mr  Alex, 
builder,  GrahamsUm. 

S6.  At  Catharine  Bank,  Patrick  Oilksple^  M.D. 
lirith,  to  Janet  Foggo  Ireland,  second  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Iretan^  North  Leith. 

29*.  Alexander  Spcnce,  Esq.  merehant,  Lalth,  to 
Mlis  Catharine  White,  dau^tcr  of  Adam  Wmt^ 
Eta,  mendumt  there. 

iMtdy^At  River,  Mr  John  Lord,  aged  81,  to 
M»  Taylor,  aged  70.  The  person  who  gave  the 
damsel  away  was  82,  and  of  the  bride-maids  one 
waa  91,  the  other  9«. 

At  Langiide,  Patrick  Munay,  Esq.  writer  in 
Glasgow,  to  Fiances,  only  daoghter  of  Alexander 
M^G^,  Esq.  writer  theraT^ 

At  Baxbadoes,  Lieut.K:oL  S.  H.  Berkeley,  of  the 
leth  regiment,  deputy  adlutan^general  to  the 
Itaiees  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  ialanda  and 
oolonles,  to  EHaabeth,  daughter  of  W.  Munay, 
Esq.  ofBruoe  Val& 

At  Cork,  Captatai  Thomaa  Mosse,  of  the  1st,  or 
loyal  Scots  Rgimant  of  foot,  to  BiIanEarct  Essex, 
eldest  daughter  of  Majov-Gcnetal  Gotdoo. 


DEATHS. 

Mm.  1.  At  Haauahaugh,  In  Bei«ai,  after  aivlag 
birtti  to  three  daughters,  one  of  whom  onlv  sur- 
vives her,  the  huly  of  Lieutenant  Chailes  Rodgcrs, 
ef  the  Rhamgur  battalion. 

MardiSl,  On  liis  paange  from  Madras  to  Eng- 
and,  after  a  period  of  4S  yenr^  Dubile  service  in 
India,  in  the  u3d  year  of  bin  age,  Haiortieneral  Sir 
John  Chalmers,  R.  C.  B.  colonel  of  the  17th  regi> 
ment  Madias  native  tadantry. 

Jfay  1.  At  Pulrossle,  |n  Sutheiland,  Mrs  Duncan 
M*Or^.  aged  Y4 ;  and  on  the  I7(h,  Mr  Duncan 
MHSnSor,  tacksman  of  tfaatplaoe,af{ed  78.  This 
▼anemble  and  happy  couple Ii«  cd  together  48  years. 

—  At  Hastings,  Mrs  MaiieUi.  widow  of  H.  Mar- 
telU,  Esq.  of  rfoifolk-street,  who  died  lu  January 

10*  On  his  paan«e.flrom  Leith  to  Aberdeen, 
Cap^in  James  Stevenson  (1st),  of  the  royal  navy  i 
-^iP  officer  whose  long  and  raerttorious  servloBe 
had  gained  him  the  esteem  of  his  brother  ofHoen, 
and  numqouB  friendi  and  acg^lnUnwa.   Captain 
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Stevenaon  served  in  the  memafable  canqiaign  la 
E;gypt,  where  he  commanded  the  flotiDa  of  gun- 
boats  on  the  Nile,  on  the  redgnatioB  of  sir  Sioney 
Smith,  and  the  public  despatches  of  that  period 
bear  ample  testimony  to  the  eminoat  aervioes  he 
performed  to  his  King  and  country  in  that  aiduoua 
campaign.  It  Js  honsd  that  his  Mends  and  rela- 
tions will  Monpt  of  this  noUflcatioo  of  his  death. 

14.  At  Walkhampton,  John  WUJiams,  at  the  ad- 
vaaoedMeof  100.  He  was  the  eldest  of  18  sov 
ef  Jane  WilUams,  lale  of  Brentor,  Devon  (who  diod 
in  her  lilth  year),  17  of  whom  are  now  alive  and 
in  peiliBet  health,  and  their  Joint  ages  amount  to 
1379  yean.  John  Williams  retahied  his  ftcultiea 
to  the  last,  and  had  strength  sudident  to  gain  his 
livelihood  by  hard  labour,  till  within  a  fortnight  of 
his  dissolutioa. 

18.  At  London,  James  Khig,  Esq.  ofMlUbank, 
in  the  18tb  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Okf  Whidsor,  Lady  AugusU  Wi     _ 
SI.  At  Southerton,  near  Kirkcaldy,  John 

las  of  Pinkeiton. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Ebeoeser  Keay,  printer, 
agBd81. 

—  At  Rome,  in  the  46th  year  of  his  age,  Oeone 
Montagu,  sixth  Earl  of  Sandwich,  ifis  kxdahto 
married  in  July  1804,  Lady  Louisa  Lowry  Cony, 
only  child  of  Armar  Lownr,  late  Earl  of  ^ebnore, 
by  Lady  Henrietta,  one  of  the  daughters  Of  John, 
second  Karl  of  Budtiaghamthire,  by  whom  he  baa 
left  one  son  (now  Earl  of  Sandwich),  and  two 
daughters,  all  tT*fi'fttii 

^S,  At  Ayr,  Malor  W.  Montgomeiie,  late  of  the 
37th  regiment  of  foot,  aged  87.  Hewasoneof  the 
surviviogheBoes  who  fought  at  the  battle  of  MiD> 
den,  at  vriiidi  he  commanded  the  grenadier  com* 
pany  of  the  above  regiment. 

S4.  At  Ediom  House,  GeoifB  Lqgn,  Esq.  of 
Edrom. 

S7.  Mr  T.  Riduvdsonof  Kimngton,  near  Ken- 
dal, i«ed  73;  and  on  the  S8,  his  wl4ow,  aged  70| 
they  were  both  interred  in  onegrave. 

—  At  Ediobuxgh,  Charles  Guthrie^  oweiseet  of 
flie  Blind  Asylum. 

38.  At  Kilrenny  Manse,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dun- 
rofthati    '^ 


can,  ramister  or  that  parish. 

—  At  Aidrnme,  Mand  of  Hay,  Miss  Marion 
Campbell,  daughter  of  the  deceased  William  Camp> 
beUof  Ormsary. 

—  At  Vienna,  in  his  83d  year,  the  odebratad 
Baron  Thugut.  He  was  not  of  noble  extractioB, 
and  owed  his  rise  in  life  entlxely  to  his  own  penon* 
al  merit. 

29.  At  No  3,  Gilmour  Phm,  Edtadwugh,  Min 
Sacah  Curxie,  eldest  dauditer  of  the  late  Captate 
John  Cuxrie  of  Dale  Bank,  DumfriessMxe. 

—  At  his  house  in  Inverkcithhig,  in  his  TSd  year, 
Hugh  Dawson,  shipmaster. 

«Ai  Kelso,  Mn  Watson,  rdiet  of  the  late  Mt 
Alexander  Watun,  meidunL 

30.  At  Ms  houses  in  South  Audleystreat,  Lop. 
don,  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age.  Isaac  HawUns 
Browne,  Esq.  of  Badge  Hall,  in  the  county  of  S»> 
lop,  nearly  30  yean  one  of  the  wpKesenUUsse  of 
the  borough  of  Bridgenoith. 

31.  James  Munro,  Esq.  aged  59  yean,  only  son 
ofGeorgeMunro^  Esq.  of  Viubuxgh  Field,  Bla^- 


—  At  her  house,  tai  MootRgue«|uaie,  London, 
Aone,  L«dy  Munav,  widowof  the  late  Sir  John 
Murray,  Bart  of  BlackbsRony,  and  daughter  of 
the  Iste  John  D10by,  fiu. 

—  AtMossdbnigliraltar  a  seven  IBness,  Jeia 
Tliomsan.  third  daughter  of  Thomas  Thomsoiv 
candlemaxer  and  tobacoonlst  there. 

—  At  Montrose,  Dr  James  Ross,  physiciaB. 
^tme  1.  At  Lailh,  at  an  advanced  ace,  Mr  Jamct 

Wright,  senkir,  65  yean  a  member  ok  the  Inoorp^ 
xatlon  of  Hammermen  there. 

8.  At  ConhiU,  Berwiduhiie,  Sir  Fiaaeis  Bbke, 
Bart,  of  Twisel  CasUe  and  Tifanouth,  aged  81. 

—  After  a  long  and  severe  illness,  Jamea  Cobe, 
Esq.  secxetary  to  the  Hon.  East  India  Company— ^ 
a  gentleman  eminently  diatingulshed  for  his  liter- 
ary attainments,  as  diudayed  m  the  operas  of  the 
Haunted  Tower,  the  Siege  of  Belgrade,  te.  dec 

5.  At  Cockcnxie,  Roberta,  younnet  daughter  of 
the  late  Rob^*rt  Cathcaxt  of  Drum/W.  S. 
4.  -At  Glasgow,  of  the  typhus  fever,  Mn  Ana 


..-  At  Ayr,  Mr  James  Hunter. 
-^  At  Edinbunh,  Mr  WUliam  Elder,  younger 
aon  of  the  tote  John  EUm^,  Esq.  deputod«k  ef 
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4.  At  Stoekbrid0e«  Edinburgh,  Mn  MuKsret 
Hcatlie. 

5.  AtRotterdam,  while  on  a  trial  voyue,  Robert 
Suddiag  Wright,  noond  ion  of  Capbin  Wright, 
IL  N.  and  nephew  of  Mr  Wright,  leed-merchant, 
:h. 


14.  At  Canaan  Park,  Mr  Ralph  HanUe,  writer 
in  Edinburgh,  aged  32. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Adam  Moocrieff;  ion  of 
the  late  Rer.  Alexander  Moocrieff;  Muddiart. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  John  Gordon,  Eaq.  M.D.  On 
Thunday,  between  two  and  three  o^dock,  the  re> 

•  oTDrr     -  


—  At  Edinburgh,  Ueut.  John  Douslas,  of  the 
late  royal  invalids,  aged  84  yean,  6i  ofwhidi  were 
0penttQhisMajefty'i8ervio&  He  wrved  under  Oen. 
Wolfe  at  the  taking  of  Quebec,  and  was  wounded 
at  the  battle  of  Ticondengo;  greatly  reqwcted  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

—  At  Manor  Houae,  Old  WtaMlsor,  the  reridenoe 
of  John  Huddkfton,  Esq.  in  the  68th  year  of  hia 
age,  Lieutenant-Cokmel  Sir  William  Osbume  H*- 
milion,  te.  many  yeaia  gOTemor  of  Heligobmd. 

—  At  Culdees  Castle,  Mn  DrummonC  wife  of 
Lieatenant-Oeneral  James  Drummond  of  Drum- 
mawhance. 

—  At  Exmouth,  In  the  7Gth  year  of  his  age,  the 
Right  Hon.  John  Leslie,  Baron  Lord  Newark,  of 
North  Britain,  many  y^ars  tieutenant-colond  of  the 
the  old  bu  A,  or  3d  raiment  of  foot,  and  an  dd'de- 
eamp  to  the  King. 

-.-  At  Kdso,  in  his  64th  year,  Mr  W.  Smith, 
writer,  and  for  a  consideFabie  period  chief  magi- 
stnte  of  Kelso.         # 

—  At  Jedburgh,  Robert,  son  of  Mr  Wilson,  sui^ 
geon,  Uiere. 

—  At  Haddington,  David  Gourbiy.  Esq. 

6.  Janet,  third  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Crigh- 
ton  of  Skedsbush. 

—  At  Burntisland,  Mr  John  Thomaon,  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age. 

~  At  Etiteburgh,  in  the  68th  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs  Anne  Sutherland,  widow  of  Thomas  Suther- 
land, late  butcher  in  Edinbnr^. 

—  At  Musselburgh,  Mrs  Margaret  Cree,  relkt 
of  the  late  Idr  John  Cree,  merchant  there. 

7.  At  Brussels,  Mrs  Croevey,  wift  of  Thomas 
CreevT,  Esq.  M.P. 

9.  Atlnvenuy,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age,  alter 
a  long  illness,  which  he  bore  with  great  fortitude 
and  resignation.  Sir  Humphrey  TiaiRml  Campbell' 
of  Asknish,  sheriffdepute  and  convener  of  Argyll- 
shire. 

—  At  her  brother's  house,  Hermlston,  Miss  New- 
ton of  Curriehill. 

—  In  London,  Mrs  Ann  Abercromby,  widow  of 
the  late  Mr  William  Raitt,  suigeon  in  Dundee. 

—  At  Cupar,  Agnes,  youngest  daughter  of 
Andrew  Christie  of  Ferrybank. 

—  At  Kirkwall,  Mrs  Manaret  Petrie,  spouse  of 
Mr  James  Petrie,  residing  there. 

10.  At  Edinburgh.  Mr  David  Mill,  youngest  son 
of  Thomas  Mill,  &q.  of  Blair. 

—  At  Stirling,  Mrs  Cathirino  Colquhoun,  wife 
of  Mr  Robert  Sconce,  writer  in  Stirling. 

—  At  Peebles,  Robert,  eldest  son  of  Mr  Walter 
Steel. 

1 1.'  At  Cortichy  Casttei  the  Counten  of  Airly. 

—  At  his  houiie,  NorWumbcrland-street,  Edin- 
burgh. Frauds  Napier,  Esq.  W.  S.  eldest  son  of 
thelete  Major-General  the  Hon.  Mark  Napier. 

—  In  HalkinHtrcet,  London,  the  Right  Hon.  the 
Viscountess  Althoipe. 

»  Mr  William  Watson  of  Capd-stveet,  Dublin, 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  respectable  booksellers 
in  Ireland,  at  the  age  of  52. 

U.  At  Milne's  Court,  EdinbuijB^,  Miss  Elisabeth 
Hepburn. 

—  In  the  60th  year  of  his  age.  Robert  Nknlsoo, 
Biq.  late  adjutant  of  the  Inverness  recruitiiMf  dis- 
trid,  having  falthAiUyjprved  his  King  and  coun- 
try in  diflbrent  quarters  of  the  globe,  for  the  long 
period  of  43  yean. 

13.  At  Gayfleld  House,  MIm  Eliaabeth  Fergus- 
son,  daughter  of  the  late  James  Fergusson,  Esq.  of 


attended  his  tautomiod  toetuni.  la  number  ^boot 
150,  dressed  in  ftill  mourning,  preceded  the  cotpse 
from  Infirmary-street  to  the  plaoeof  hiterment^ 
number  of  specfeaton  were  present,  who  seemed 
much  impressed  with  the  kw  the  public  has  sns- 
tained  by  the  death  of  this  exeeUent  man,  and  emi- 
nent lecturer  and  sdiolar. 

15.  In  Ruthwell  village,  Dumlriesshire,  William 
GiUespie,  an  old  Chelsea  pensioner.  By  his  own 
account  he  was  108  yean  of  age,  having  been  bora 
in  the  year  1710.  His  discharge,  however,  which 
IS  dated  in  1763,  and  characterises  him  as  beii« 
then  "worn  out"  in  the  service,  makes  him  a  few 
yean  younger,  but  stiO  upwards  of  100.  He  was  « 
native  of  Ireland,  which  place  he  left  when  very 
young,  and  having  enlisted  hi  the  Inniskilling  dra- 
goons, he  served  in  the  German  wan  under  Lord 
Stair,  in  the  yean  1743-4.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Rebellion,  his  regiment  was  recalled,  and  at  the 
fatal  battle  of  Prestonpans.  he  galhuitly  saved  ftm 
fislling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  a  stand  of  oi>> 
loun  which  had  been  abandoned  on  the  field,  rrbe 
eoloun  were  lying  by  the  side  of  an  ensign  who 
had  Just  breathed  his  last.  Gillespie  took  them  op^ 
and  sedng  the  celebrated  Colonel  Ganliner,  who 
had  then  recdved  his  deatli-wound,  reclining  on  a 
bank  at  a  little  distance,  he  went  up  to  him,  and 
asked  his  oommands  :-.'*  Save  yourself,"  was  all 
that  the  good  man  oouM  say;  on  which  Gillespie 
mstantly  mounted  his  horse,  and,  through  a  drawer 
of  balls,  from  a  pirty  of  rebds  who  were  hi  possca- 
sion  of  the  public  road,  reached  a  place  of  safdy 
with  his  prise.  The  old  man  delighted  to  recount 
this  Uiddent,  and,  as  he  talked  of  thedanoenor 
the  fidd,  the  fire  of  youth  again  glanced  in  Iweyew 
He  was  naturslly  of  a  robust  make,  but  for  several 
vean  past,  the  hand  of  age  had  bent  his  fonn,  and 
forced  him  to  support  his  steps  with  a  stalll  H« 
continued,  however,  to  walk  about  the  nd^dxMir- 
hood  till  within  a  few  days  of  his  death. 

^  At  Gogar  Bank,  Cumberland  Rdd,  Es^ 

—  At  George'Mquare,  Edinburgh,  Mary,  foaith 
daushter  of  the  tote  John  Dudgeon,  Eaq.  of  East 

16.  At  Beggars  Bush,  near  Mussdbur^,  Mn 
Katharine  Young,  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Young, 
late  merchant  in  Edinburgh,  aged  87. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  Grant,  eldest  son  of 
Mr  Alexander  Grant,  writer,  8,  Nicolson-square. 

—  At  his  houie.  South  Back  of  the  CanoiuEite, 
Edinburgh,  Mr  David  Mason.  ~-^i^i-. 

—  At  her  house,  Hay'Mtreet,  Edinburgh.  Miss 
Helen  Thomson,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr 
John  Thomson  of  the  Custom-house. 

17.  At  Gourdie,  David  Kinloch,  Esq.  of  Goi» 
die,  aged  82  years. 

—  At  London,  John  Elford,lieutcnant«ovenKir 
of  St  John's,  Newfoundland,  and  formerly  of  tha 
51at  rqriment. 

—  Lieutenant>Colond  Quin.  He  was  thrown 
out  of  his  gig,  owing  to  the  hone  taking  fright,  aal 
so  much  bruised,  that  he  died  in  an  hour  aitcr. 

18.  At  Underwood,  Mr  George  Madaoan. 

•-  At  Armanodi  of  Parton,  Mn  Jane  Datrympleb 

19.  At  Pun,  in  Peeblesshire,  Min  Elinbcth 
Honbrugh,  daughter  of  Alexander  Hocsfarugh,  Esq. 
of  Honbruf^ 

—  At  licnnd  House,  Patrick  Brydone^  Ekq. 

20.  At  Honidiir,  Alexandtt  Home,  Esq.  Ibrm- 
erly  of  Bassendean. 

—  At  Melville  Place,  StirUng,  EUta,  second 
daughter  of  J(An  Birch,  Esq.  paymaster  73d  ngi- 


_,  „  r  Gordon  were  hiterred  in  the  new  bur< 

ryioMround  west  end  of  the  Grevfriar^  duirch- 
yard.  The  funeral  was  acoomMmied  by  a  numo* 
rous  body  of  private  friends  uld  acquaintances; 
Slid,  as  a  tribute  to  his  memory,  the  students  who     don. 


81.  At  Howdeugh,  Mr  JohnGoodfeUow» 

—  At  Jedburgh,  Major  John  Murray,  of  the  SOth 
regiment  of  infantry.  In  the  Sl^yctr  of  hia  aae. 

n.  At  North  Lath,  Mr  John  Drummood,  ship, 
master,  aged  65- 

25.  At  Edinburgh,  Lieutenant  Allan  M*Lean* 
79th  regiment,  ddeetson  of  Mr  D.  M'Leoi,  W.S. 

Lattfy—At  Eason's  Lodge,  iwar  Yaxley,  aged 
106,  Bin  Ann  Eason.  who  retained  her  AwuKks  till 
within  a  few  months  of  her  death,  and,  without 
the  aid  of  spectacles,  was  capable  of  reading  and 
writing.  She  was  a  native  of  LlaiMattock,  near 
Abergavenny,  but  had  resided  in  Yaxkj  parish 
above  60  yean.  The  estate  on  which  she  uved  do* 
to  her  nephew,  Sir  Rkhard  Phillipe  of  Lo» 
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MSMARKS  ON  8CHLEGBL  B  HIiTOBY  OF 
LITE&ATUBB.* 

It  seems  to  be  received  snoong  most 
of  the  good  people  of  the  present  sge 
08  an  axiom  not  to  be  d&^uted^  that 
iiie  period  to  which  they  have  the  hap- 
piness to  beloi^  is^  beyond  all  qoes- 
tion^  the  most  enlightened  which  the 
world  has  ever  seen.  Nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  the  swedes  of  ratio- 
cination upon  which  this  comfortable 
belief  is  nnmded.  Every  individu- 
•1,  however  unskilled  in  the  more 
secret  mysteries,  of  psyeology,  is  me- 
taphysician enough  to  be  sensible  of 
the  gradual  enlargement  and  improve- 
ment of  his  own  understanding  dur- 
ing the  for  more  considerable  por* 
tion  of  his  life :  and  it  is  qnite  in  the 
course  of  things,  that  mdividuals 
should  reason  ftom  themselves  to  every 
thing  around  them.  To  the  man  who, 
in  reviewing  a  few  past  yesrs  of  his 
life,  perceives  in  every  erection  the 
traces  of  intellect  strengthened  and 
knowledge  extended,  it  must  needs 
appear  at  first  sight  a  very  improbable 
thing,  that,  while  the  individual  is  at 
all  times  so  actively  progressive,  the 
general  mind  should  at  any  time  be 
retrogressive,  or  even  stationary.  He 
takes  it  for  granted  that  the  nation, 
the  world,  are  moving  at.  the  same 
pace  with  himself,  and  his  favourable 
opinion  respecting  the  century  in  which 
he  happens  to  w  bom,  derives  not  a 
little  of  its .  diarity  from  the  unsus- 
pected, but  unintermitted,  workings 
of  his  self-love.     We  are  all  wu« 

*  Lectuio  on  Ihe  History  of  Literstine, 
Ancient  snd  Modem ;  from  the  Gcnnan  of 
Frederick  SchlegeL  8  volt.  £dinbuigb» 
WiUiun  BUckwood;    LondoB,  Bsldiin, 


ling  to  believe  in  the  excellence  of 
what  belongs  to  ourselves ;  we  b^n 
with  our  apparel,  fiimiture,  and  houses, 
and  extend,  by  degrees,  the  compli* 
ment  to  our  town,  our  nation,  and  last 
of  all,  to  our  age. 

We  have  no  intention  to  deny,  that 
in  many  matters  of  no  inconsioerable 
moment,  the  self-gratulations  d!*  tlie 
present  generation  are  wdDl  founded. 
Were  there  no  ground  for  their  beliel^ 
except  in  vanity,  it  must  indeed  have 
long  since  given  way.  The  fault  lies 
in  extending  to  the  condition  of  Uie 
whole  man  Uiat  which  applies  in  truth 
to  one  psrt  only,—- perhaps  not  the 
most  dignified  or  important  part  of 
that  mysterious  being.  The  part  whidi 
has  been  the  scene  of  improvement  is 
indeed  that  to  which  the  philosophers 
of  the  last  century  chiefly  devoted  their 
attention.  But  it  remains  to  be  de- 
cided by  posterity,  whether  their  de« 
votion,  or  our  applause,  should  be  eah* 
sidered  as  among  the  excellencies  or 
the  defects  of  our  respective  periods^ 
Among  the  many  ages  whicn  have 
preceded  ours,  not  a  few,  and  these 
too, — at  least  some  of  them, — ages  to 
which  we  now  look  back  with  very 
little  reverence,  were,  in  their  day, 
equally  self-complacent  in  their  opinio^ 
of  themselves.  Perhaps  no  times  were 
ever  more  filled  with  self-eonceit  than 
the  corrupt  and  trifling  ones  of  the  Isst 
Roman  and  Byzantine  emperors.  The 
blindfold  mill-horse  has  no  suspldon 
in  how  narrow  a  circle  he  is  moving. 

To  go  somewhat  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  matter,  we  may  observe,  that 
the  exertions  of  human  inteUect'  are 
directed  either  towards  the  bettering 
of  our  earthly  and  corporeal  existeppe, 
or  to  somethmg  quite  foreign,  and,  we 
are  not  singular  in  supposing,  quite 
supenor  to  this.    One  great  plass  of 
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objects  are  us^ul,  and  pursued  as 
means  kft  proaudng  tangible  and  vi- 
sible improvements  in  the  external  ae- 
oommodation  of  man ;  another  great 
class  of  objects  have^  in  most  ages  of 
the  worlds  attracted  the  zeal  of  the 
finest  spirits  of  the  earth,  although 
not  leading  to  any  thing  so  obviously 
advantageous*— have  been  pursued,  in 
a  word,  for  their  own  sake  alone, 
and  believed  to  bring  with  them  abun- 
dantly their  own  reward.  In  regard 
to  the  former  class  of  objects,  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  world  was  never 
so  well  off  as  it  is  now;  we  suspect 
that,  in  regard  to  tbe  second,  a  little 
research  would  have  a  tendency  to  lead 
to  a  very  different  conclusion. 

In  respect  to  those  branches  of  hu- 
man exertion  which  are  most  evident- 
ly ornamental,  our  inferiority  to  for- 
mer ages  v^ill  not  be  disputed,  even  by 
the  warmest  admirers  of  their  own 
time  and  of  themselves.  Our  age  pro? 
duces  ho  paintings  like  those  of  Leo- 
nardo, Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Cqr- 
r^^o,  or  even  like  those  of  Holbein. 
In  sculpture  and  architecture  our  po- 
verty is  equally  apparent.  If  we  are 
better  than  our  immediate  predecessors, 
if  we  no  longer  admire  or  imitate  the 
absurdities  of  such  men  as  Bernini, 
still  we  can  sustain  no  comparison  with 
the  times  of  antiquity ;  nay,  in  regard 
to  oneDf  those  arts  we  are  utterly  des- 
picable, wheii  compared  with  those 
£ages  of  ipodem  Europe  which  we  are 
saed  to  think  and  talk  of  as  utterly 
k  and  barbarous.  Whatever  excel- 
lence we  attain  in  sculpture  is  derived 
from  a  servile  imitation  of  the  antique  ; 
and  in  r^ard  to  architecture,  we  seem 
to  be  so  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
littleness,  that  we  have  absolutely 
given  over  attempting  any  thing  that 
is  worthy  of  being  called  great.  We 
make  no  firesoo  paintings  now-a-days, 
no  colossal  statues,  no  cathedrals.  We 
may  call  Uiis  wisdom  and  philosophy 
if  we  will.  Weinay  rave  about  poli- 
tical economy  and  chemistry,  and  de- 
spise, if  we  choose,  the  simple  ages 
whldi  were  more  occupied  with  art 
than  with  sdienpe,  with  feeling  than 
with  analysipg ;  but  to  those  who  con- 
sider this  world  as  a  preparatory  scene, 
and  our  earthly  life  as  a  school  for  our 
intellect,,  and  roan  as  an  immortal 
creature,  whose  desires  and  aspirations 
are  at  all  times  after  the  infinite,  the 
spectacle  of  this,  oUr  boasted  age,  may 
perhaps  appear  to  partake  at  least  as 
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much  of  the  humiliating  as  of  the 
cheering.  We  are  more  knowing  than 
our  fiithers,  but  the  old  breed  was  a 
noble  one,  and  it  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  consider  with  ourselves  wheth« 
ef  we  may  not  deserve  the  reproach  of 
the  satirist — Chns^pusiUa,  acuta. 

Such  reflections  as  these  are  not 
very  common  among  the  men  of  our 
nation,  but  in  the  book  which  now  lies 
before  us,  and  in  many  other  works  of 
those  whom  Madame  de  $tats\  classes 
with  its  author,  under  the  name  oF 
'*  ces  grand  penseurs  AUemands"  we 
find  si^dent  proof  that  they  are  by 
no  means  unusual  among  the  reflective 
men  of  another  nation,  which,  in  se 
&r  at  least  as  philoso^y  and  art  are 
concerned,  may  be  entiUed  to  fiiDy  ai 
much  respect  as  our  own.  Althou^ 
the  last  fifty  years  have  produced  in 
Grermany  more  great  and  valuable  li- 
terary works  than  the  last  hundred 
years  among  all  the  other  nations  of  ~ 
kurope,  even  the  authors  of  Germany 
appear  to  be  pretty  firee  ftom  that 
overweening  self-complacency  which 
is  so  visible  in  die  writings  of  their 
French  and  English  bretluen.  The 
truth  is,^  that  aU  the  German  writers 
of  eminence  are  al;sD  scholars  of  emi- 
nence. They  read  before  they  think 
of  writing.  Their  reverence  fcft  others 
tempers  weir  confidence  in  themselves, 
They  labour  to  improve  and  adorn 
their  age,  but  they  are  modest  enough 
to  consider  no  little  preparation  as  ne- 
cessary for  those  who  would  enter  up- 
on such  a  violation.  In  like  manner, 
their  books  are  too  ftill  of  learning  for 
our  public,  in  its  present  state  ;  they 
make  dlusions  which  our  wits  would 
laugh  at  as  obscure,  and  pass  into  di- 
gressions ^hich  they  would  censure  as 
absurd.  Nevertheless,  they  are  worth 
the  studying,  and  will  repay  the  la- 
bour which  tiiey  demand  from  those 
who  peruse  them  with  advantage. 

According  to  the  author  or  these 
lectures,  the  chief  otiue  of  those  de- 
fects which  may  be  discovered  in  the 
art  and  literature  of  the  present  time, 
is  to  be  fouild  in  the  spirit  of  thought 
introduced  by  the  philoecmhy  of  die 
last  century.  The  object  of  that  phi- 
losophy was  revolution ;  its  engine 
was  derision.  Its  masters  devoted  aU 
their  talents  to  destroy  the  habitual 
veneration  with  which  their  country-* 
men  of  France  and  of  Europe  were 
accustomed  to  regard  the  politica/, 
moral,  and  religious  institutions  of 
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their  4^then.  Thej  strove  to  repre- 
sent every  thing  beyond  their  own 
sphere^  as  existhiff  only  in  prejudice, 
and  held  sacred  omy  by  fbUy.  Above 
all  t^dngs^  it  was  their  wish  and  pur- 
pose to  undermine  thoseforms  of  gov- 
ernment which  are  established  among 
all  the  descendants  of  the  Gothic  con- 
qaerors  of  Europe.  In  order  to  make 
these  anpear  ridiculous^  they  pointed 
the  shafxs  of  their  wit^  not  only  against 
the  Gothic  thrones  thempeivea,  but 
against  all  the  art,  and  titerature,  and 
pniloeophy,  which  had  sprung  up  un- 
der their  protection.  Their  sole  topica 
of  pndse  were  found  either  among  die 
republican  peoples  of  antiquity,  or  a- 
mong  themselves ; — the  former  having 
to  boast,  as  they  asserted,  of  the  only 
true  artists,  and  their  own  age  of  the 
only  true  Movants. 

It  is  with  a  certain  mingled  feeUng 
of  calmness  and  melancholy  that  we 
Iwik  badL,  finom  the  present  situation  of 
affiurs,  to  the  image  of  those  old  times 
when  the  external  aspect  of  thinss  was 
harsher  and  ruder,  out  when  hearts 
were  warmer  than  they  now  are,  and 
faith  more  firm.  The  history  of  the  last 
century  may  at  times  provoke  a  con- 
tempt almost  touching  upon  ridicule, 
but  in  general  it  is  with  feelings  of  a 
very  different  nature  indeed,  that  we 
connect  the  circumstances  o£  that  e- 
▼entfhl  period  with  those  of  our  own. 
As  when  dark  clouds  are  seen  progres- 
sively advancing  over  the  face  of  a 
calm  and  lovely  neaven,  and  the  me- 
mory of  past  tempests  is  revived  in  the 
apprehension  of  new,  it  is  not  without 
an  anxious  and  a  moumAil  expectation 
that  we  see  the  old  bends  every  day 
relaxing  around  us,  and,  under  the 
specious  name  of  improvement,  every 
tning  which  our  fathers  loved  and  ve- 
nerated borne  by  ^ow  but  sure  de- 
f^eta,  ipto  the  reaeh  of  that  revolu- 
tionary cuirent  wbicti  leads  to  a  fear- 
foly  and  as  yet  an  unexplored,  abyss. 
None  se^ms  to  have  contemplated  the 
tendency  of  this  age  with  more  concern 
than  Frederick  Schlegel.  The  work 
which  we  have  just  i^ead  is  a  noble  ef- 
fort to  (X)unteract  and  repel  its  effects, 
to  arouse  forgotten  thoughts  and  des- 
pised feelipgs,  and  to  poake  men  be 
nations)  am  religious  onpe  mote,  in 
order  that  once  more  they  may  be 
great.  He  is  quite  right  in  believing 
that,  as  the  evil  has  proceeded,  so 
must  the  cure  also  proceed  from  the 
influence  of  literature ;  ^nd  it  is  in  re- 
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g»rd  to  that  great  and  splendid  brandj 
of  human  exert;  jn,  that  he  has  chosen, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  meet  and  cora-- 
bat  the  purposes  and  opinions  of  his 
antagonists.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us' 
to  explain  by  what  circumstances,  in 
the  late  history  and  present  condi- 
tion of  his  country,  his  views  have 
been  more  immediately  turned  to  ihe 
consideration  of  some  of  those  subjects 
which  his  present  work  is  most  odcu- 
lated  to  elucidate. 

The  truth  is,  that  the  old  contest 
between  the  friends  and  the  enemiev 
of  empiricism,  which  was  sufficiently 
violent  in  the  days  of  the  Hatonisti 
and  Pdipatetics  or  antiquity,  never  aU 
tained  ito  Ml  height  and  vehemence 
till  of  late.  The  balance  inclines 
grievousTy  to  the  meaner  side.  Man- 
kind are  now  every  where  ashamed  of 
being,  what  iht  philosophers  of  the  last 
age  were  pleasedto  call  unphUosophical. 
Even  the  common  people  begin  to  take 
more  pride  in  having  some  general 
ideas,  than  in  retaining  that  warmth 
of  attachment  to  one  set  of  objects, 
which  entirely  depends,  as  they  have 
told,  upon  %uorance  of  that  which  is 
bey^ond  their  circle.  The  travelling 
regiments  of  books  which  pour  in  their 
heterogeneous  impressions  from  die 
four  quarters  of  the  heavens,  level  all 
peculiarities  before  them,  and  turn  the 
private  enclosures  of  attachment  and 
opinion  into  a  thorough-fiure.  When 
toe  mind  is  artifidafiy  supplied,  by 
means  of  books,  with  more  sources  of 
sentiment  than  are  able  at  once  har- 
moniously to  keep  possession  of  it,  the 
speculative  understanding  steps  in  to 
settle  their  claims,  and  concludes  by 
leaving  the  whole  man  in  a  woful  state 
of  obliteration,  which  corresponds  with 
Wordsworth's  description  of  a  moralist. 
••  One  to  whose  smooth-rubbed  soul  can  ding 

No  fomi  nor  feeling,  great  or  small, 
A  zeasoning  sdf-sufiicing  thing, 

An  intelbctual  all-in-aU." 

To  trace  with  that  boldness  which 
can  only  be  inspired  by  mature  slal- 
fldness,  a  map  of  the  wuole  history  of 
human  literature;  to  show  how  in  every 
age,  the  action  of  literature  upon  na- 
tionality, and  that  of  nationality  upon 
literature,  }|ave  been  strictly  recipro- 
cal ;  and  thus,  by  past  examples,  to 
warn  the  present  generation  of  the 
dangers  in  which  they  have  involved 
theraseiveSf-^this  was  a  great  attempt, 
ftbd  we  think  Frederick  Schlegel  has 
accc»nplished   it  with  very  singular 
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fliiccesB.  He  inculcates,  throughout^  the 
necessity  which  there  is^  that  literature 
should  have  reference  to  an  established 
centre,  namely,  to  religious  faith,  and 
to  national  history  and  character,—^ 
ihat  its  main  employment  should  be 
to  nurse  axid  strengthen  our  associa- 
tions in  rdation  to  these  6bjects,-Hmd 
that,  instead  of  being  applied  at  ran- 
dom as  a  stimulus  to  our  Acuities  and 
emotions,  as  mere  abstract  human  b&^ 
ings,  it  c^ould  Bend  all  its  powers  to-r 
wards  tutoring  and  forming  the  feel- 
ings of  men,  destined  to  acta  part  as 
dtizens  of  their  respective  communi-, 
ties.  In  doing  so,  literature  gains, 
liibth  by  having  a  determinate  purpose, 
and  by  being  the  conservator  of  asso- 
dations^  which  grow  more  and  more 
valuable  as  they  grow  older.  As  every 
nation  has  its  own  mental  character 
and  constitution  propagated  from  ge- 
neradon  to  generation,  no  traditions  or 
poetry  can  be  so  congenial  to  it,  as  those 
which  originated  with  itself  in  early 
^ges,  constituting  tests  of  its  true  bias 
and  genius,  and  continuing,  during  the 
course  of  its  history,  to  strengthen  na^ 
ture  itself  by  reacting  upon  the  same 
national  temperament  which  at  first 
produced  them.  He  shews  that  a  great 
national  character  can  only  be  pre- 
served, by  endeavouring  as  much  as 
possible  to  cherish  and  Keep  slive  the 
characteristic  spirit  of  our  ancestors ; 
and  that  the  literature  of  each  nation, 
instead  of  embodying  all  kinds  of  hu- 
man ideas  indifierently,  should  aim  at 
rivetting  a  peculiar  set  of  imoressions 
proper  to  itself,  which  would  have  the 
advantsge  of  saining  force  by  every  re- 
iteration, and  of  pervading  the  whole 
system  both  of  private  and  public  life. 
Nothing  can,  we  think,  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  manner  in  which 
Schlegel  calls  up  in  succession  the 
master-spirits  of  antiquity,  and  ex- 
tracts from  their  merits,  and  sometimes 
from  ^eir  defects,  confirmation  of  the 
theory  which  it  is  his  purpose  to  de- 
fend. The  power,  majesty,  and  en- 
during beauty  of  the  Greek,  and  the 
comparative  poverty  of  the  Roman  li- 
terature, are  both  explained  upon  the 
same  principle :  and  yet  the  general 
conclusions  to  which  he  would  lead  us 
are,  throughout,  so  admirably  blended 
with  the  interesting  and  amusing  por- 
traiture of  individual  men  and  works, 
that  however  strong  may  be  the  im- 
pression of  which  we  are  conscious, 
we  cannot  easily  point  out  from  what 
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particular  part,  either  of  narrative  or 
disquisition,  it  has  been  derived. 
There  is,  for  instance,  at  least  as  much 
of  art,  as  of  elegance  and  of  feeling,  in 
the  view  which  he  gives  us  of  Uie  Ho- 
meric writings. 

'*  There  it  only  om  production,  the  \aA 
pre-eminence  of  which  sives  to  the  esriy 
9gBi  of  the  Oieeks  a  dedoed  faparioriljOTeK 
those  of  every  other  people^— the  Homerie 
poems,  the  still  astonisbinfl;  works  of  the 
Iliad  and  the  Odyssey.  These  indeed  aie 
the  work  of  a  preceding  age ;  but  it  is  niiB- 
eieotly  evident  ftom  the  iMiguage,  dte  oon- 
itfitB,  and  above  aU,  fkam  the  spirit  of  thcM 
pocou*  that  fiiey  weie  dengDM  and  coin* 
posed  withia  a  short  time  (probably  witfaiD 
a  century)  of  the  age  of  Sokin.  I^histnnei 
at  all  events,  and  partly  by  meana  of  his 
personal  exertions,  they  were  firrt  rescued 
from  the  precarxoosnett  and  fbigetfulneas  of 
oral  recitation,  arranged  in  the  order  in 
which  we  tee  them,  and  roidered,  as  tfac^ 
have  ever  since  continued  to  be,  the  objects 
ef  unxvenal  attenrton  and  regard. 

"  Sokm  and  his  siiCGenors  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Athens,  Pisistratua  ai^  AePiw. 
tralid«,  over  and  above  the  delist  which 
they  must  have  derived  from  the  oomposi- 
tioDs  themselves,  were  probably  influenced 
by  views  of  a  nature  purely  pohtical,  to  in* 
terest  themselves  in  die  preservation  of  the 
Homeric  poems.  About  this  period,  that  ii 
six  hundred  years  before  Christ,  the  xnde^ 
pendenoe  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  was 
ipuch  threatened,  not  indeed  as  yet  by  tfa« 
power  of  Peiaa,  but  by  that  of  the  Lydiao 
monarchs,  whose  kingdom  was  soon  after 
swallowed  up  in  the  immense  empire  of  Cy» 
rus.  As  soon,  howerer,  as  that  conqueror 
had  overcome  Croesus,  and  extended  his 
power  over  the  lesser  Asia,  no  dear-sidited 
patriot  oould  any  longer  conceal  from  mm- 
self  the  great  danger  which  Was  impendeaft 
over  Greece.  The  greater  part  of  the  Gie* 
cian  states,  indeed,  seem  to  have  lemained 
long  in  their  security,  without  foreseeing  the 
storm  which  was  so  near  them,  and  miidi 
burst  with  such  fiiry  on  their  continent  dur* 
ing  the  reigns  of  Darius  and  of  Xerxes. 
But  the  djmger  must  have  been  soon  and 
thoroughly  perceived  by  Athens,  linked  as 
she  was  in  the  closest  intimacy  with  the  Asi- 
atic Greeks,  not  only  by  aU  the  ties  of  a 
flourishing  oommeroe,  bat  also  by*the  com* 
men  origin  of  thdr  Ionic  race.  The  le^fsl 
of  these  old  son^  which  relate  how  Grecian 
heroes  warred  witii  united  strength  again4 
Asia,  and  laid  siege  to  the  metropaia  of 
Priam,  occurred,  at  least,  at  a  very  iavourr 
able  period,  to  nourish  in  the  Greeks  the 
pride  of  heroic  feelbgs,  and  excite  them  to 
like  deeds  in  the  eause  of  their  indcpen- 


*'  Whether  any  sueh  event  aa  the  lYc^an 
war  ever  in  reality  took  place,  we  have  no 
positive  means  of  deciding.  The^dynas^ 
of  Agamemnon  and  the  Atreid«,  tvwvmj^ 
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ftllB  ahnott  within  the  Isnits  of  history. 
Neither  is  it  at  all  unlikely  that  much  int^* 
eoune  subdsted  at  a  very  early  period  be- 
tween the  Greek  peninsula  and  Asia  Minor; 
fot  the  inhabitanu  of  the  two  countries  were 
kindred  peoples,  speaking '  nearly  the  same 
language,  and  Pelops,  from  whom  the  pen- 
insula derived  its  name,  was  a  native  of 
Asia.  That  the  carrying  away  of  a  single 
princess  should  have  been  the  cause  of  an 
imivosal  and  long  protracted  war,  is,  at 
least,  abundantly  consistent  with  the  nnrit 
of  Uie  heroic  times,  and  fbrdbly  recalls  to 
our  reeoUection  a  psralld  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christendom,  and  the  chivalry  of  the 
middle  ages.  However  much  of  foble  and 
allqgoiy  may  have  been  weavad  into  the 
story  of  Hden  and  Tioy,  that  manj  gnai 
fVodUctions  of  the  remote  ages  were  m  some 
manner  connected  with  the  local  situation  of 
Troy  itadf,  is  manifest  from  the  graves  of 
heroe8,---the  earthen  tumuli  which  •are  still 
visible  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  That  these 
old  Greek  mounds  6r  monuments,  which 
were,  according  to  universal  tradition,  point- 
ed out  as  the  graves  of  Adiilles  and  Patroc- 
Ins,— over  one  of  which  Alexander  wept, 
envying  the  fate  of  the  hero  who  had  found 
a  Homer  to  celebrate  him,--that  these  were 
in  existence  in  the  time  of  the  poet  himself 
Is,  1  think*  apparent  from  many  passages  of 
the  Iliad.  It  was  reserved  for  the  impious, 
or  at  least  the  foolish  curiosi^  of  our  own 
age,  to  ransack  these  tombs,  uid  violate  the 
■acred  repose  of  the  ashes  and  arms  of  he- 
roes, iHiich  were  found  still  to  exist  within 
their  ieoe«es.  But  all  these  are  matters  of 
no  importance  to  the  subject  of  which  1  sm 
at  present  treating ;  for  although  the  Tro- 
jan war  had  been  altogether  the  creation  of 
the  poet's  fancy,  that  circumstance /could 
have  had  litde  influence  either  on  the  object 
which  Solan  and  Pisistratus  had  in  view,  or 
on  the  spirit  of  patriotism  which  waa  excited 
by  the  revival  of  the  Homeric  poems.  The 
atocy  was  at  all  events  universallv  bcUeved, 
and  listened  to,  as  an  incident  or  true  and 
anchentie  histosy. 

"  To  the  Greeks,  accordingly,  of  every 
1^,  thew  poems  possessed  a  near  and  a  na- 
tional interest  of  the  most  lively  and  touch- 
ing character,  whUe  to  us  their  principal  at- 
traction consisu  in  the  more  universal  diaim 
of  beautifiil  narration,  and  in  the  lofty  re- 
presentations which  they  unfold  of  the  he- 
roic life.  For  here  there  prevails  not  any 
peculiar  mode  of  thinking,  or  system  of  pre- 
judices, adapted  to  live  only  within  a  limit- 
ed period,  or  exclusively  to  celebrate  the 
fiune  and  pre-eminence  of  some  particular 
race ; — defects  which  are  so  apparent  both 
in  the  old  songs  of  the  Arabians,  and  in  the 
Poems  of  Ossian.  There  breathes  throush- 
out  these  poems  a  freer  spirit,  a  sensibility 
more  open,  more  pure,  and  more  universal 
— alive  to  every  feeling  which  can  make  an 
impression  on  our  nature,  and  extending  to 
every  circumstance  and  condition  of  the 
gr«at  family  of  man.    A  whole  world  16  laid 
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open  to  our  view  in  the  utmost  beauty  and 
cleamess,  a  rich,  a  living,  and  an  ever  mov- 
ing picture.  The  two  heroic  personages  of 
AcKules  and  Ulysses,  which  occupy  the  first 
places  in  this  new  state  of  existence,  embody 
the  whole  of  a  set  of  universal  ideas  and  cha- 
racters which  are  to  be  found  in  almost  all 
the  traditions  of  heroic  aees,  although  no- 
where else  so  happily  unfcdded  or  delineated 
with  so  masterly  a  hand.  Achilles,  a  youth- 
fril  hero,  who,  m  the  fblness  of  his  victorious 
strength  and  beauty,  exhausts  aU  the  glories 
of  the  fleeting  life  of  man,  but  is  doomed  to 
an  early  deaUi  and  a  tragical  destiny,  is  the 
first  and  the  most  lofty  Si  these  characters ; 
and  a  character  of  the  same  species  u  to  be 
found  in  numberless  poems  of  the  heroic 
age,  but  perhaps  no  where,  if  we  except 
the  writers  of  Greece,  so  well  developed 
as  in  the  sagas  of  our  northern  ancestors. 
Even  among  the  most  lively  natkins,  the 
traditions  and  recollections  of  the  heroic 
times  are  invested  with  a  half  mournful  and 
melancholy  feeling,  a  spirit  of  sorrow,  some- 
times elepac,  more  frequently  tragical — 
which  speaks  at  once  to  our  bosoms  fh>m 
the  imnost  soul  of  the  poetry  in  which  they 
are  embodied :  whether  it  be  that  the  idea 
of  a  long  vanished  age  of  freedom,  great- 
ness, and  heroism,  stamps  of  necessity  such 
an  impression  on  those  who  are  accustomed 
to  live  among  the  narrow  and  limited  in- 
stitutions of  after  times ;  or  whether  it  be 
not  rather  that  poets  have  chosen  to  express 
only  in  compositions  of  a  certain  sort  and 
in  relation  to  certain  periods,  those  feelmss 
of  distant  reverence  ami  self-abasement  wiui 
which  it  is  natural  to  us  at  all  times  to  re- 
flect on  die  happiness  and  simplicity  of  ages 
that  have  long  nassed  away,  In  Ulysses 
we  have  displavea  another  and  a  less  de- 
Vated  form  of  the  heroic  Ufe,  but  one  scarce- 
ly less  fertile  in  subjects  for  poetnr,  or  less 
Interesting  to  the  curiosity  of  postenty.  This 
is  the  vo]raging  and  wandering  hero,  whose 
experience  and  acuteness  are  equal  to  lus 
valour,  who  is  alike  prepared  to  suffer  with 
patience  every  hardship,  and  to  plunge  with 
boldness  into  every  adventure;  and  who 
thus  aflbrdi  the  most  unlimited  scope  for 
the  poetical  imagination,  by  giving  Uie  op- 
portunity of  introducing  and  adorning  what- 
ever of  wonderful  or  dT  rare  is  supposed, 
during  the  infancy  of  geopaphy,  by  the 
simple  people  of  early  societies,  to  belong  to 
ages  and  places  with  which  Uiey  are  per- 
sonally unacquainted.  The  Homeric  Works 
are  equalled,  or  perhaps  surpassed,  in  awful 
strength  and  depth  of  feeling  bv  die  poetry 
of  the  north— in  audacity,  in  splendour,  and 
in  pomp,  by  that  of  the  oriental  nations. 
Their  peculiar  excellenoe  lies  in  the  intui- 
tive perception  of  truth,  the  accuracy  of 
description,  and  the  great  cleamess  of  un- 
derstanding, which  are  united  in  them,  in  a 
manner  so  unique,  with  all  the  simplicity 
of  childhood,  and  sll  the  richness  of  an  un- 
rivalled imagination.  In  them  we  find  a 
mode  of  composition  so  full,  that  it  often 
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becomei  prolix,  and  jet  we  are  never  wearj 
of  it,  so  matchless  is  the  charm  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  so  airy  the  lightness  of  the  nar- 
lativc ;  an  almost  dramatic  devdopemoit  of 
characters  and  passions,  of  speeches  and  re- 

5 lies  $  and  an  almost  historical  fidelity  in 
le  description  of  incidents  the  most  minute. 
It  is  perhaps  to  this  last  peculiarity,  which 
distinguishes  Homer  so  much,  even  among 
the  poets  of  his  own  country,  that  he  is  in- 
debted for  the  name  by  whidi  he  is  known 
to  us.     For-  Homeros  signifies,  in  Greek,  a 
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witness  or  voucher,  and  this  name  has  pro- 
bably been  given  to  him  on  account  of  his 
truth,— such  truth  I  mean  as  it  was  in  the 
power  of  a  poet— especially  a  poet  who  ce- 
lebrates heroic  ages,  to  possess.  To  us  he 
is  indeed  a  Hbi7i/>r— «  faithful  voucher,  an 
unfalsifying  witness,  of  the  true  shape  and 
fashion  of  the  heniic  life.  The  other  ex- 
planation of  the  word  Homeros — *  a  blind 
man* — is  pointed  out  in  the  often  repeated 
and  vulgar  history  which  has  come  down  to 
us  of  the  life  of  a  poet,  concerning  whom 
we  know  absolutely  nothing,  and  is  without 
doubt  altogether  to  be  despised.  In  the 
poetry  of  Milton,  even  without  the  express 
assertion  of  the  poet  himself,  we  can  dis- 
OGVcr  rnany^  marls  that  he  saw  only  with 
the  intcnial  eye  of  the  mind,  but  was  de- 
prived of  the  quickening  and  cheering  in- 
fluence of  the  light  of  day.  The  poeuy  of 
Ossian  is  clothed,  in  like  manner,  with  a 
melancholy  twilight,  and  seems  to  be 
wrapped,  as  it  were,  in  an  everlasting  doud. 
It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  poet  himself 
was  in  a  similar  condition.  But  he  who 
can  concdve  that  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
die  most  dear  and  luminous  of  andent 
poems,  were  composed  by  one  deprived  of 
his  sight,  mtist,  at  least  in  some  degree, 
dose  his  own  eyes,  before  he  can  resist  the 
evidence  of  so  many  thousand  circumstances 
which  testify,  so  mcontioverttbly,  the  re- 
verse. 

**  In  whatever  way,  and  in  whatever  cen- 
tury, the  Homeric  poems  might  be  created 
ana  fashioned,  they  place  before  us  a  time 
when  the  heroic  age  was  on  the  decline,  or 
bad  perhaps  alreaidy  gone  by.  For  there 
are  two  diflferent  worMs  which  both  exist 
together  in  the  compositioos  of  Homer, — 
the  world  of  marvels  and  tradition,  which 
still  however  appears  to  be  near  and  livdy 
liefore  the  eyes  of  the  poet ;  and  the  living 
circumstances  and  present  concerns  of  the 
world  which  produced  the  poe|  himself. 
This  commin^Bgof  the  present  and  the 
past  (by  which  the  first  b  adorned  and  the 
second  illustrated),  lends,  in  a  pre-eminent 
dc^ee  to  the  Homeric  poems,  that  charm 
which  is  so  peculiarly  their  diaractexistic 

**  Of  old  the  whole  of  Greece  waa  ruled 
by  kings  who  daimed  descent  from  the  heroic 
laces.  This  is  still  the  case  in  the  world  of 
Homer.  Very  soon,  how«>ver,  after  his 
time,  the  regal  form  of  government  was  cn- 
tirdy  laid  aside,  and  every  people  which 
bad  power  enough  to  be  independent,  erect- 


ed itself  into  a  little  republic-  This  dianga 
in  the  government  of  states,  and  the  con- 
dition of  their  citizens,  must  have  had  a 
tendency  to  render  the  rdations  of  sodety 
every  day  more  and  more  prosaic.  The  old 
heroic  tales  must  have  by  degrees  become 
foreign  to  the  feelings  ot  the  people,  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  universal 
revolution  of  governments  must  have  mainly 
contributed  towards  bringing  Homer  into 
that  sort  of  oblivion,  out  of  which  he  was 
first  recalled  by  the  eflbrU  of  Sokni  and  Pi. 
nstratus. 

His  account  of  the  Greek  dramatists, 
historians^  and  philosophers,  is  equally 
excellent :  with  regard  to  the  last  set 
of  writers,  howeTer,  we  siuoect  his 
observations  are  much  better  fitted  ftr 
German  than  for  English  readets. 
With  the  exception  or  the  unhappy 
young  ^ntlcmen  who  are  drilled  uito 
a  superficial  and  mechanical  knowledge 
of  some  part  of  Aristotle's  writings  at 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  whole 
subject  of  undent  nhSosophy  is,  we 
verily  believe,  as  little  known  in  Eng- 
land as  in  Iceland.  Even  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  our  philosophical  writ- 
ers, Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  never  touches 
upon  it,  without  betraying  ignorance 
unworthy  of  his  great  genius.  We  hope 
the  day  is  not  far  distant,  when  the 
example  of  the  Germans,  more  late- 
Iv,  of  the  French  themselves,  may  pro- 
ctuoe  an  important  and  happy  dumge, 
in  this  particular,  among  a  set  of  mem 
who  are  far  too  good  to  be  thrown  a- 
way  upon  the  vain  work  of  doing  over 
again  things  that  were  as  well  under- 
stood two  thousand  years  ago  as  they 
are  now. 

As  a  spedmen  of  the  view  which 
our  author  takes  of  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  the  Romans,  we  extract 
the  following  very  original,  and,  we 
think,  satisractory  account  of  their 
dramas 

**  In  the  drama  the  Romans  were  perpe- 
tuallv  making  attempts,  from  the  tmie  of 
Enmus  downwards.  In  truth,  however, 
they  have  left  nothing  in  that  department 
of  poetry  except  translatums  from  the  Gredt, 
-—more  or  less  exact,  but  never  executed 
with  suffident  spirit  to  entitle  them  even  to 
the  less  servile  name  of  imiiatUmM,  Hie 
lost^tragedians,  Pacuvius  and  Attius,  wen 
mere  translators ;  and  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  the  two  comic  poets,  Plautus  aoa 
Terence,  whose  writings  are  in  our  ba&dk 
^hat  old  domestic  snedes  of  bantering  oo- 
mcdy,  which  was  known  by  die  Osdaa 
Dame  of  fabula  aicOana,  was  not  however 
entizdy  laid  aside.  It  still  preserved  its 
place  as  an  amusement  of  sodety  in  the 
merry  meetings  of  the  nobles;  who*  in  the 
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midst  of  an  Ukuat  foreign  nfinements,  were 
willing,  now  and  then,  to  revive  in  this  way 
their  recollectioni  of  the  national  fporta  and 
diveisions  of  their  Italian  ancestry — With 
the  exceptioQ  of  this  low  species  of  buffoon 
writing,  the  Romans  never  possessed  any 
thin^  which  deserved  to  be  called  a  drama- 
tic hterature  of  their  own.  With  regard  to 
their  translations  from  the  Greek  tragedians, 
one  principal  cause  of  their  sttfifaess  and 
genend  want  of  success  was  this,— that  the 
mythology,  which  forms  the  essence  of  these 
oorapositions,  was  in  fiurt  foreign  to  the  Ro- 
man, people.  It  is  very  true  that  the  gene- 
ral outline  of  Roman  mythology  was  origi- 
nally copied  from  that  A  the  Greeks,  but 
Ae  individual  parts  of  the  two  fabrics  were 
altogether  diiierent  and  locaL  Iphigania 
and  Orestes  were  always  more  or  less  for- 
eigners to  a  Roman  audience;  and  the 
whole  drama  in  which  these  and  similar 
penonages  figured,  never  attained  in  Rome 
any  more  httlthy  state  of  existence,  than 
that  of  an  exotic  in  a  green*house,  which  is 
only  preserved  from  death  by  the  daily  ap- 
plication of  artificial  heat  and  unsatisfying 
labour.  The  names  of  the  individual  tra- 
gedies, whidi  were  supposed  to  be  the  best* 
of  thdr  kind  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  may 
suffice  to  shew  us  how  narrow  was  the  drde 
in  which  the  Roman  dramatists  moved,  and 
how  soon  their  tragic  art  has  reached  the  ter- 
mination of  its  progress.  The  same  thing 
may  easily  be  gathoed  from  a  consideration 
of  those  orations  in  dramatic  form  which 
are  commonly  ascribed  to  Seneca. — In  like 
manner  the  representation  ci  the  foreign 
manners  of  Athens,  which  perpetually  oc- 
cupied the  Roman  comedy,  must  have  ap- 
peared to  Roman  spectators  at  once  aud 
and  uninteresting.  It  is  no  difficult  matter 
to  perceive  the  reasons  why  tlie  witchery  pf 
pantomime  and  dance  soon  supplanted  at 
Rome  eveiy  other  species  of  dnunatic  q>ec- 
tade. 

**  There  is  one  of  a  still  more  serious  na- 
ture, upon  which  I  have  not  yet  touched* 
ITie  Roman  people  )iad  by  degrees  become 
accustomed  to  take  a  barbarous  delight  in 
the  most  wanton  disjdays  of  human  violence 
and  brutal  cruelty.  Hundreds  of  lions  and 
elephants  fousht  and  bled  before  their  eyes ; 
even  Roman  ladies  could  look  on,  and  see 
crowds  of  hireling  gladiators  wasting  energy, 
valour,  and  life,  cm  the  guilty  arena  of  a 
ditus.  It  is  but  too  evident,  that  they  who 
could  take  pleasure  in  spectacles  such  as 
these,  must  very  soon  have  lost  all  that  ten- 
derness of  inward  feeling,  and  all  that  sym- 
pathy for  inward  suffering,  without  which 
none  can  perceive  the  force  and  beauty  of  a 
tragic  drama.  ■  Still,  however,  it  may  un- 
i|uestionabIy  appear  a  strange  thing,  that, 
Since  the  Romans  did  make  any  attempts  at 
the  composition  of  tragedies,  they  should 
never  have  chosen  their  subjects  from  the 
ancient  history  or  traditions  of  their  coun- 
try ; — more  particularly,  when  we  consider 
tliat  the  tragedians  of  modem  times  have 
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borrowed,  from  these  very  soiiioes«  many 
subjects  of  a  highly  poetiad  namre,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  far  from  being  unsusceptible 
of  dramatic  representation, — such  as  the 
combat  of  tlie  Horatii,  the  firmness  of  Bru- 
tus, the  internal  conflict  and  changed  spirit 
of  Coriolanus,— 'restoring  in  this  way  to 
jtoetzy  what  was  originally  among  the  most 
rigfatml  of  her  possessions.  To  find  a  satis^ 
factoijf  solution  of  this  difiiculty,  we  mufl| 
examme  into  the  nature  of  these  neglected 
themes. — ^The  patriotic  feelings  embodied 
in  these  traditions,  were  too  much  a-kin  to 
the  feelings  of  every  Roman  audience,  to 
admit  of  being  brought  forward  upon  ^ 
stage.  The  stoty  of  Coriolanus  may  serve 
as  an  example.  How  could  a  Roman  poet 
have  dared  to  represent  this  haughty  patri^ 
dan  in  the  full  strength  of  his  disdain  and 
scorn  of  plebeians,  at  the  time  when  the 
Gracchi  were  straining  every  nerve  to  set 
the  plebeians  free  from  the  authority  of  Uie 
nobles?  What  effect  must  it  have  had,  to 
introduce  the  banished  Coriolanus  upon  a 
Roman  stage,  reproaching,  in  his  merited 
indignation,  with  bitter  words  and  dear- 
bou^it  mockery,  the  jeabus  levity  of  his 
countrymen— at  a  time  when  the  noblest 
and  most  free-spirited  of  the  last  Romans, 
Sertorius,  from  his  place  of  exile,  among 
the  unsubdued  tribes  of  Spain  and  Lusita- 
nia,  meditated  more  complete  revenge  a- 
gainst  similar  ingratitude,  and  was  laying 
plana  for  the  destruction  of  the  old,  ana  the 
foundation  of  a  second  Rome?  Or  how 
could  a  Roman  audience  hare  endured  to 
see  Coriolanus  represented  as  approaching 
Rome  at  the  head  of  an  hostile  and  victori- 
ous army,  at  the  time  when  Sylla  was  in 
reality  at  open  war  with  his  country ;  or 
even  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  when  the 
princqwl  events  of  his  liistory  must  have 
still  been  &miliar  and  present  to  the  recol- 

.  lection  of  his  countrymen  ?  Not  in  these 
instances  alone,  but  in  the  whole  body  of 
the  early  traditions  and  history  of  Rome, 
the  conflict  between  patridans  and  plebeians 

.occupied  so  pre-eminent  a  place,  as  to  ren* 
der  Roman  subjects  incapable  o(  theatrical 
representation  during  the  times  of  the  re- 

.  public     Much  more  does  this  apply  to  the 

■  age  of  Augustus  and  his  successors,  when, 
i^eed,  Brutus  and  the  andent  consular 
heroes  could  not  have*  failed  to  be  the  most 

.  unwdcome  of  all  personages.  We  may 
find  suffident  illustrations  of  these  remarks 

'  in  the  history  of  the  modem  drama.  For, 
although  Shakspeare  has  not  hesitated  to 

'  represent  the  dvil  wars  of  York  and  Lan- 

.  caster  on  the  English  stage,  we  must  ob- 
serve, that  before  he  did  so,  these  wars  had 
endrdy  tenninated ;  and  the  recurrence  of 
similar  events  could  not  easily  have  been 
foreseen  by  one  living  in  the  pacific  times  of 

'_  James.  With  regara  to  our  German  dra- 
ma, it  is  trae  that  our  tragic  poets  have 
chosen  many  of  these  most  interesting  sub- 
jects firom  our  dvil  tumults — ^partioilarly 
from  the  thirty  years  war ;  but  even  here 
3S 
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Ibe  dm  b 'voy  iUffbnt  fifoni  what  it  wotiUl 
baTe  been  among  the  Romans.  The  Ger- 
tnans  are  indeed  countrymen,  but  they  are 
Hot  all  lubjects  of  the  eame  itate.  And 
yet  with  us,  the  poets  who  handle  soefa  to- 
|ncB  at  much  length,  have  a  Teiy  difficult 
task  to  pe^Tm ;  they  hate  need  of  much 
delicacy  to  avoid  wounding  or  perhaps  le- 
vivine  the  fiselings  of  parties,  and  thus  de- 
ftroymg  the  proper  impression  which  their 
]poetry  should  make. 

'*  Such  are  the  reasons  why  the  -Romans 
had  no  national  tragedies;  and  why,  in 
general,  they  had  no  such  thing  as  a  theatre 
tf  their  own.** 

After  runnings  in  this  manner^  over 
lihe  whole  of  the  literature  of  clftsfiirri 
ftBtiquityy  he  pasaes  into  the  conaider^ 
«tion  of  that  of  the  PersiaiM,  the  In- 
4iam,  and  other  ancient  peoples^ — the 
tiatolre  and  character  of  which  are  to 
%e  gathered  not  from  monuments^  but 
i&om  hints.  The  beaulifVd  lecture  on 
the  spirit  of  the  old  Indian  philosophy 
must  be  highly  interesting  to  all  read- 
ers. It  is  the  first  intelligible  view 
which  has  been  given  of  that  sulject ; 
indeed  Sdilegel  appears  to  ua  to  b«  the 
^rst  worthy  successor  that  Sir  William 
Jones  has  had  in  Ills  most  fkvourite 
department  of  learning. 

But  by  far  the  more  full  and  inter- 
.eating  part  of  the  work  is  that  which 
refers  to  the  history  of  the  middle  afles 
— Uie  rise  and  developement  of  tne 
'different  nations  among  which  Europe 
is  di^ded— ^the  eircumstanoea  which 
have  forwarded  in  some^  and  retarded 
or  thrown  back  in  others^  the  pro- 
gress of  refinement^  and  die  excel- 
'  knoe  of  literature.  At  the  outset  of 
thja  part  of  his  work,  our  author  has 
•  good  deal  of  rubbish  to  dear  away. 

••  We  often  think  of  and  represent  to  oor- 
■dves  the  middle  age,  as  a  blank  in  the  his. 
tory  of  die  human  mxnd-^an  empty  raaee 
between  the  refinement  of  andquity  and  the 
illumination  of  modem  times.  We  are 
wininff  to  believe  that  art  and  science  had 
entiruy  perished,  that  their  resurrection,  af- 
ter a  thousand  years  sleep,  mav  appear  some- 
thing more  wonderf\il  and  suolime.  Here, 
as  in  many  others  of  our  customaqr  opin- 
ions, we  are  at  once  fidse,  narrow-sighted, 
and  unjust ;  we  give  up  substance  for  niii- 
diness,  and  sacnfioe  truth  to  ^fftcL  The 
^ict  is,  that  the  siOMCaatial  part  of  the  know- 
ledge and  dvilizBtion  of  antiquity  never 
was  forgotten,  and  that  for  very  manv  (tf 
the  best  and  noblest  productions  of  modem 
genius,  we  are  entindy  obliged  to  the  tn- 
vendve  spirit  of  the  middle  age.  It  is,  up- 
on the  whole,  extremely  doubtM  whether 
those  periods  which  are  the  most  rich  in  li- 
terature possess  the  greatest  dMKe  cither  of 
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moral  eaiceHenee  or  of  pofitel  hanniiMaB. 
We  aie  well  aware  that  the  true  and  happy 
age  of  Roman  greatness  long  preceded  tbit 
Mr  Roman  refinement  and  Reman  amhon ; 
and  I  fear  there  is  too  much  mbsob  to  sop- 
pose  Uiat,  in  the  history  of  the  modem  na- 
tions,  we  may  find  manv  etamples  of  the 
same  kmd.  But  even  if  we  should  net  at 
all  take  mto  our  eonsidetation  these  highsr 
and  more  univeteal  standards  of  the  fi^itti 
and  ezcdlenoe  of  ages  and  nations,  and  aU 
diough  we  should  entirely  confine  oar  at- 
tention to  literature  and  intrilortnal  colliva- 
-tion  alone,  we  ought  still,  I  imagine,  to  be 
-very  fiur  from  viewins  the  period  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  with  the  fiwhionahle  degree  of  self- 
eadsfiiction  and  contempt 

•'  If  we  conidfier  literature  in  its  widest 
-sense,  as  the  voloe  wUcfa  gives  iMpusshai 
to  human  intellect— as  the  aggregate  maas 
of  symbols  in  whidi  the  spmt  of  an  aoe  or 
the  character  of  a  nation  is  shadowed  nt^ 
-.-then  indeed  a  great  and  aooompliahed  li- 
terature is,  without  all  doubt,  the  moat  va- 
luable  possession  of  whidi  any  nation  can 
boast  But  if  we  allow  ouiadves  to  nanov 
the  meaning  of  the  word  literature  so  as  to 
make  it  suit  the  limits  of  our  own  prejudiees, 
andenecttofind  in  all  literatures  the  same 
sort  of  excellencies,  and  die  same  soH  of 
forms,  we  are  rinning  against  die  spirit  of 
aU  philosophy,  and  maniftsting  our  utter 
Ignorance  of  all  nature.  Bvery  where,  m 
£dividuals  as  in  species,  in  small  thhigs  aa 
in  great,  the  fulness  of  invention  must  pre- 
cede die  refinements  of  art  legend  must 
go  before  hirtoiy,  and  poetry  before  criti- 
cism. If  the  literature  of  any  nation  fatt 
had  no  such  poetical  antiquity  before  arriv- 
ing at  its  period  of  regular  aira  ajftifidal  do- 
vdopement,  we  may  be  sore  tliat  this  hicni- 
ture  can  never  attain  to  a  natwnal  shape  aaii 
character,  or  come  to  breathe  the  spirit  of 
origmali^  and  indefiaidaice.  The  Greeks 
poMcased  such  a  poiod  of  noetical  weaMi 
In  those  ages  (aaes  certain^  not  very  re- 
markable for  dieir  refinemem  ddier  in  H- 
terature,  properly  so  called,  or  in  adenee) 
which  dapsea  between  die  Trojan  advoi- 
tures  and  the  times  of  Sokn  and  Peridcs, 
and  it  n  to  this  period  diet  die  litenrtore  of 
Greeee  was  maiidy  indebted  for  the  variety, 
originality,  and  beauty  of  its  unrivalled 
productions.  What  that  period  was  to 
Greece,  the  middle  age  was  to  modem  Eu- 
rope; the  fulness  of  creative  fancy  was  the 
dismiguishing  characteristic  of  tiiem  both. 
The  long  and  silent  process  of  viqgetation 
must  pieoede  die  spang,  and  die  spring 
must  precede  the  matmtv  of  the  fhut 
The  youth  of  individuals  has  been  often 
'  csllBd  tlMir  sniqg.time  of  Ufo ;  1  imaffat 
we  may  speak  so  of  whole  aatioos  witii  die 
same  propriety  as  of  individuals.  They  al- 
so have  meir  seasooa.of  unfolding  Intdkct 
and  mental  bk»Boming.  The  age  of  cm- 
sadcs,  dnvaliy,  romance,  and  minstidsyfl 
was  an  intdlectuid  spring  amoEf  aB  the  aa- 
tioDfofdiewcst*' 
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A%»tf  aft  neooimt  (^  the  mode  oC 
education  adopted  in  those  undei^raled 
ages,  he  proceeds  aa  follows : 

**  The  xcpnMcbv  then*  which  is  oomman* 
Ij  thiown  out  against  th«  Teutonic  nations 
«-ithat  they  introduced  baibanhr  and  ignor- 
ance into  a&  those,  foovinces  of  the  Roaoaa 
maput  to  which  then;  idctoiias  xeacfaed,  is^. 
at  least  i^  the  extent  which  is  commonlv 
gjiytn  to  lit  aHqgether  fidse  and  angrounde4 
%o  none,  however*  of  all  these  nations  is  it 
applied  with  so  much  injustioe  as  to  the 
Goths,  who  IiTed  at  the  time  oC  the  fint 
Borthem  inioads.  For  many  centuries  be- 
liire  these  expeditions  ccnnmenQed*  the  Gotha 
hod  been  amdy  Christians;  they  were  well 
aoiiaiaB|ed.with  the  importance  of  legqlar 
kiMy  and  imth  the  labtiona  of  the  learned 
and  idUgioivi  ocders  of  society ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that*  £k  ftam  pvomotii^  any  work 
of  destnvtion  in  the  Itoman  pramoces,  tfacgr 
were  indefiitigable,  so  fiw  as  their  powers 
and.  drcumstanoes  admitted  of  it,  in  fat" 
warding  and  mainuining  the  interests  oi 
seienea  The.  only  exertion  to  this  is  to 
be  found  in  those  times  when  the  Gothic 
tribes  entered  Italy  under  the  guide  of  a 
Ibeeign,  a  savage,  and  a  heathen  conquer- 
or ;  or  when  ip  some  particular  instances 
thof  were  exasperated  by  party-hatved  and 
Allan  bigotry,  to  take  too  severe  revenge 
against  the  equal  hatred  and  bigotry  of  their 
Catholic  opponents.  £ven  the  Iwt  flourish- 
ing era  of  what  still  might  be  called  ancient 
Roman  literature,  took  place  under  Theo- 
doiick ;  and  never  did  the  mock  patriotism 
af  Italians  take  up  a  more  ridiculous  idea 
than  in  the  favourite  theme  of  their  later 
poeti— the  deliverance  of  Italy  fiom  th^ 
power  of  the  Goths.  In  the  time  of  Theo. 
dorick,  and  under  the  government  of  the 
Goths,  Italy  was  just  beginning  to  enjoy  the 
opening  of  a  new  period  of  happiness.  The 
true  miseiy  and  the  true  barbarism  began 
when  the  Goths  were  expelled,  and  Italy 
suimiitted  her  neck  once  more  to  the  deaa- 
ening  granny  of  Bysantine  Eunuchs  and 
Satraps.  Let  us  auo  compare  for  a  mo* 
nent  the  activity  and  life  of  Western  Eu« 
rope,— her  nationalities,  her  adventures, 
and  her  chivalrous  poedy— -with  the  long 
and  mortal  sleep  under  which  the  Eastern 
Empire  lay  for  a  thousand  jears— and  we 
sbail  have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  where 
the  charges  of  sloth  and  ignorance  ought  to 
fall.  And  yet  the  Byzantines  were  in  pos- 
session of  much  greater  htenaj  ridies,  and 
of  several  useful  inventions,  with  whidi  the 
west  was  entirely  unacquainted.  The  mat- 
ter of  chief  importance  in  all  dviUzation 
and  all  litemtore  is  not  the  dead  treasures 
we  Bossesi,  bift  tfa«  living  uses  to  which  we 
^Wlhem. 

But  the  efibet  was  beyond  all  comparison 
more  nnfortunate  in  the  case  of  those  wan- 
dering and  conquering  Teutonic  nations 
winch  wire  not  j^  C&istians ;  these  were 
in]|cb  noKf  mde  in  theif  i9aniugi.UMB  thow 


we  base  as  yet  been  considefii^;  thcg^ba^ 
no  acquaintance  either  with  the  social'or  thei 
scientific  refinemoits  of  the  Romans.  Sudi 
were  the  Franks  in  Gaul,  and  the  Saxons  ia 
Britain.  If  we  must  fix  upon  some  period 
as  that  of  complete  void, — as  a  time  of  ig^ 
BOFaooe,  darkness,  and  destruction — we  shiul 
find  the  nearest  i^^proximatbn  to  what  wo 
wish  m  the  age  which  elapsed  between  the 
reignt  of  Tnoodorick  and  Charlemagne. 
But  while  Italy  remained  bowed  down  un- 
der the  barbarous  oppression  of  Byzantiumi^ 
the  light  of  knowle^  had  found  its  refiige 
in  the  cloisters  of  Ir^md  and  Scotland ;  and, 
no  sooner  had  the  Saxons  in  England  received 
the  first  rudiments  of  knowle^  along  witl\ 
their  Christianity,  than  they  at  onoe  carriei^ 
1^  branches  of  science  to  a  height  of  perfoc- 
tion  at  that  time  altogether  unrivalled  among^ 
tiie  nations  of  the  west  By  them  this  light 
was  carried  into  France  and  Germany-* 
diere  never  more  to  be  extinguished.  Foe 
nrorn  this  time  knowledge  was  not  only  svs- 
tematscsUy  preserved,  but  uoweariedly  cum,-, 
vated  and  extended,  insomuch  that  the  pron 
per  period  of  revival  should,  I  think,  be  pIiK 
ced,  not  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  but  ii^ 
that  of  Charlemagne.  But  even  in  the  dark^ 
est  period  of  all,  that  between  the  sixth  cen-^ 
tury  and  the  eighth,  the  foundations  wer^ 
already  laid  for  that  mighty  engine  of  in- 
ftruction  which  was  afterwards  perfected  by 
the  wisdom  of  Charlemagne.  The  estalK 
lishment  of  learned  cloisters  and  brother- 
hoods had  already  commenced.  It  is  to  the 
after  extension  of  these  spiritual  oorpom* 
tions,  hj  whose  exertions  lands  were  render- 
ed fruitnil,  and  peoples  civilized,  and  sden*. 
ess  useful,  and  states  secure,  that  Western 
Europe  is  indebted  for  the  superiority  which 
ihe  attained  over  the  Byzantmes  on  the  one 
hand,  who  were  possessed  of  more  hereditary 
knowledge,  and  the  Arabs  on  the  other,  who 
had  every  advantage  that  external  powex 
and  proselytizing  enthusiasm  could  afford 
them.  Tliat  the  result  should  have  been 
what  we  now  see  it,  oould  scarcely,  I  should 
suppose,  have  been  believed  to  be  within  the 
reach  of  possibility  by  any  contemporary  spec* 
tator.  While  AUred  lived  almost  in  the  po- 
verty of  a  poet,  and  while  Charlemagne 
practised  in  his  own  palace  the  frugality  of 
a  monk,  how  must  thor  attempts  in  th^ 
cause  of  science  have  been  limited  by  the 
narrowness  of  their  means  ?  and  what,  on 
the  contrary,  would  have  been  too  much  for 
Hsioon  al  Ruscheed  to  perfomiF-Jivinff  aa 
he  did  in  the  midst  of  the  untroubled  qSen- 
dour  of  Bagdad,  and  having  it  in  his  power 
to  forward  the  cause  of  science  by  all  the 
aids  which  ingenuity  could  invent,  or  mag- 
nificence supply  ?  The  result  may  give  us 
an  important  lesson,  and  teach  us  not  to  re^ 
nose  our  confidence  in  the  munificence  of 
kingSi  Science  is  not  made  to  be  cultivated 
in  obedience  to  the  command  of  a  monarch. 
He  lends  it  indeed  a  temporary^  favour,  but 
it  is  only  that  it  may  increase  his  own  mme, 
(Mtd  thrpw  additional   lv«tre  aroimd  hil 
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duone.  CaUphs  and  Sultans  attempted  in 
▼ain  to  effect  what  vas  sbwly  and  calmly 
accomplished  in  the  mipretending  doisteis 
of  the  west 

The  exertions  of  Charlemagne  in  securing 
the  independence,  and  difiiinng  the  estab- 
lishment of  religious  houses,  have  entitled 
him  to  the  warmest  gratitade  of  Europe, 
and  the  admiration  of  every  cultivated  age. 
But  we  must  net  conceal  ftom  ourselvesa 
tliat  great  as  were  the  merits  of  Charle- 
magne, both  in  regard  to  the  vernacular  and 
the  Latin  literature  of  Europe,  they  were 
•tin  inferior  to  those  of  Alfred.  That  wise 
and  virtuous  monarch  was  not  only  like 
Charlemagne,  the  miwearied  patron  of  learn- 
ing in  all  its  branches ;  he  was  himself  a 
scholar  and  a  philosopher,  and  he  even  con- 
tributed more  than  any  other  individual  to- 
wards the  elegant  formation  of  the  An^o- 
saxon  tongue.  But  the  successful  expedi- 
tions of  the  Danes  threw  back  the  process 
of  England;  and  the  literary  establish- 
ments founded  by  Charlemagne  in  France 
and  Soudiern  Germany  were  disturbed,  in 
their  infencv,  by  the  attacks  made  on  the 
one  part  of  his  empire  by  the  Normans,  and 
on  the  other  by  the  Hungarians.  The  li- 
terature which  flourished  soon  afterwards 
under  the  Saxon  Emperors  was  in  every 
reroect  far  superior  to  that  of  the  days  of 
Alned  or  Charlemagne.  At  that  time  Ger- 
many was  rich  above  all  other  things  in 
good  writers  of  history,  from  Eginhard,  the 
secretary  of  Charlemagne,  down  to  Otto  von 
Freysingen,  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Baben- 
berg,  who  was  son  to  St  Leopold,  and  grand- 
son to  the  great  Barbarossa,  of  the  imperial 
family  of  Hohen8ta\ifen.  Her  ridies  in  this 
respect  were  indeed  greater  than  those  of  vaj 
other  country  in  Europe,  nor  is  the  circum- 
stance to  be  wondered  at,  for  she  was  h\ 
fact  the  centre  of  all  Europeap  politics.  It 
is  a  very  common  tiling  to  hear  all  those 
Latin  Histories  of  the  middle  age,  which 
were  written  by  clergymen,  classed  t(^ether 
under  the  same  contemptuous  appellation 
of  *•  Monkish  Chronicles."  They  who  in- 
dulge in  such  ridicule,  must,  beyond  all 
doubt,  be  either  ignorant  or  fbrgetful,  that 
these  Monkish  wnters  were  very  often  men 
ef  princely  descent ;  that  they  were  intrust.^ 
ed  with  the  most  important  afiahns  of  go- 
vernment, and  therefore  could  best  expkin 
them ;  tliat  they  were  the  ambassadors  and 
travellers  of  the  times ;  that  they  often  pe- 
netrated into  the  remote  East,  and  the  still 
more  obscure  regions  of  the  North,  and  were 
indeed  the  only  persons  capable  of  describ- 
ing foreign  countries  and  manners ;  that  in 
^neral  they  were  the  most  accomplished 
and  intelligent  men  whom  the  world  could 
tlien  produce ;  and  that,  in  one  word,  if  we 
were  to  have  any  histories  at  all  of  tliose 
ages,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  they  should 
\}e  written  by  the  Monks.  The  reproaches 
which  we  cast  out  against  the  men  and  the 
manners  of  the  middle  age,  are  indeed  not 
ii;ifrequentljr  altogether  9b8^r4  9*^  inomy 
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dstent  When  we  wish  to  depiet  llie  ear* 
ruption  of  the  dagy^  we  inveigh  againat 
them  for  tyianniziog  over  kingdoms  and 
conducting  negotiations ;  but  if  we  talk  of 
their  works,  &en  they  were  all  ignorant, 
slothful  Monks,  who  knew  nodung  of  the 
world,  and  therefkm  oould  not  possibly 
write  histories.  Perhaps  the  very  best  of 
«n  situations  for  a  writer  of  history  is  one 
not  widely  dWering  from  that  of  a  Monk<— 
one  in  which  he  enjoys  abundant  opporto* 
nxties  of  gaining  experimental  knowleoge  of 
men  and  their  affiurs,  but  is  at  the  satne 
time  independent  of  Ae  world  and  its  trans- 
actions, and  has  full  liberty  to  matoie  in 
retirement  his  reflections  upon  that  which  he 
has  seen.  Such  was  the  situation  of  many 
of  those  German  historians  who  flouridted 
in  the  days  of  the  Saxon  Emperon;  The 
more  the  study  of  history  advances,  die 
more  universally  are  their  merits  reoogniaed. 
But  if  Germany  had  the  advantage  in  his- 
tory, the  superiority  of  Fiance  and  En^and 
was  eqpdl^  apparent  in  philosophy.  These 
countries,  mdeed,  had  already  podueed  se- 
veral distinguished  philosophical  writen, 
even  before  the  influence  of  the  Anbiaoa 
had  introduced  the  monopolizing  despotism 
of  Aristotle.  In  the  9th  century  there  arose 
that  profound  inquirer  who,  as  it  is  doubt- 
ful wnether  he  was  a  Scotsman  or  an  Iririi- 
man,  is  now  known  by  the  reconciling  name 
of  Scotus  Erigena.  No  less  profound* 
tiiough  somewhat  mote  limited  in  their  ap- 
plication, were  the  views  of  Anselm.  Abe- 
lard  was  both  a  thinker  and  an  orator  ;  his 
lanpu^  was  elegant,  and  his  knowledge  of 
antiquity  extensive,— praises  which  he  sharse 
with  his  illustrious  schobr,  John  of  Sahs- 
butT,»' 

We  have  scarcely  room  to  quote  an? 
part  of  the  two  lectures  in  wbicn 
Schlegel  enlarges  upon  the  poetry  of 
^s  middle  age — above  all  tlie  love 
poetry  or  gaife  science  of  the  provin* 
ciols,  and  tUe  mynnelieder  of  his  own 
countrymen.  The  whole  sulject  of 
romance  is  discussed  in  a  very  lively^ 
though^  considering  its  importance,  in 
perhap  too  concise  a  manner.  The 
mfiuence  of  the  crusades  is  among 
other  things  presented,  we  think,  in  a 
very  striking  light.  We  extract  onlv 
the  concluding  paragraphs,  in  which 
he  gives  something  hke  a  summing  up 
of  the  conclusions  to  which  his  mind 
has  come.  - 

^*  If  we  compare  theold  French  tales  and 
fabliaux  with  tne  Arabian  tales,  we  shall- 
have  no  difficulty  in  perceiving  that  tha 
greater  part  of  these  fictions  had  bee& 
brought  from  the  East  into  Europe,  in  a 
great  measure,  it  is  probable,  by  the-  oral 
narratives  of  the  Crusaders.  The  small  va-r 
liations  whidi  have  been  introduced,  Bpd 
the  colouring  of  European  manocn  wfaidi 
has  so  caxemlly  been  thrown  mm  then, 
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manoi  eonoetl  the  ideadtj  of  the  inventions. 
At  Uie  sam«  tine  it  is  by  no  meuis  unlikely 
that  Chen  wm  ft  le-accion  in  tbe  case,  and 
thai  in  those  days  of  unezsmpled  intercoune 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  many  Eu- 
ropean ruweh  may  have  found  their  way  to 
the  professional  storv-tellen  of  the  Orientals. 
But  there  is  no  evidenee  that  we  ever  bor- 
lowed  any  cntiie  heroic  fictions  fWmi  Orien- 
tal sources;  even  the  fiibulons  hisionr  of 
Alexander,  although  the  adventures  of  the 
Macedonian  foim  the  subject  of  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Persian  romances,  was  not  da- 
lived  to  us  ftom  that  quarter,  but  from  a 
Greek  book  of  popular  legends,  and  the 
clothing  of  chivalrous  manners,  with  which 
the  fiction  was  afterwards  invested,  belonged 
exclusively  to  ourKives.  Something  similar 
occurred  in  regard  to  our  legends  of  the  wars 
of  Troy ;  we  derived  in  like  manner  our  ideas 
concerning  the  events  of  that  period,  not 
from  the  great  poets  of  antiquity,  but  from 
another  popular  book  of  the  same  dasi. 
Our  own  age,  which  is  so  rich  in  all  histori- 
cal knowl^ge,  and  which  holds  the  first 
place  in  erezv  species  of  ehiborate  unitation, 
may  indeed  look  down  with  great  contempt 
on  tudi  rude  and  chilitish  attempts  as  these 
poenn  which  represent  the  siege  of  Trov, 
and  other  matters  of  antiquity,  under  tne 
5jyyit«i»  of  chivalrous  manners.  That  dark 
age,  nevertheless,  however  great  may  have 
been  its  inferiority  to  our  own  time  in  every 
oUier  respect,  was  certainly  not  without  some 
advantage  over  us  in  regard  to  its  compre- 
hension of  the  character,  although  not  of 
the  costume,  of  the  earlier  af^  of  antiquity. 
The  middle  age  was  the  heroic  age  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  in  the  heroic  legends  of  the 
Gredu  th^re  is  much  that  may  recall  even 
to  us  the  manners  of  chivalry.  Tancred  and 
Richaid,  surrounded  with  their  minstrels 
and  troubadours,  stood  in  many  respects  in 
a  much  nearer  relation  to  Hector  and  Achil- 
les, and  the  Trojan  rhapsodists,  than  th^ 
field-marshals  and  poets  of  a  later  and  Aioro 
activated  generation.  The  achievements 
of  Alexander  were  made  the  fiivourite  theme 
of  the  romancers,  merely  because  they,  of 
all  historical  incideots,  even  without  ficti^ 
tious  embellishment,  bear  the  greatest  re- 
semblance to  heroic  traditions,  and  because 
tbe  marvellous  which  they  contain  is  above 
all  the  true  wonders  of  other  conquerors,  a- 
kin  to  that  marvellous,  which  is  the  delight 
of  poets. 

**  But  the  approxiroation  of  East  and 
West  was  not  tiie  only  approximation  caus- 
ed by  the  Crusades.  The  nations  of  the 
West  themselves  were  brought  into  closer 
contact  witli  each  other  than  th^  had  ever 
b^re  experienced,  and  the  fictions  of  all 
ages  and  all  countries  became  inextricablj 
mingled  and  confounded.  This  chaotic 
mixture  was  in  the  end  the  chief  cause  why 
all  Uie  best,  the  most  touching,  and  the 
inost  peculiar  of  the  European  heroic  le- 
gends, dissolved  them9elves  into  mere  ]}lay 
ff  fimcy*  and  lost  all  traces  of  that  hiftorica) 
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truth  upon  which  they  had  originally  beea 
established. 

"  With  regard  to  the  whole  body  of  ro- 
mantic fictions  still  extant,  whether  con- 
nected or  unconnected  widi  the  great  sub- 
jects of  the  poetry  of  the  middle  age, — even 
with  regard  to  those  which  are  founded  in 
pert  on  true  events,  I  know  only  orie  com- 
mon standard  of  criticism.  Their  vslue  is 
always  so  much  the  higher  in  proportion  at 
thejr  are  more  dependent  on  a  historical  tbun- 
dation,  more  national  in  their  import  and 
character,  and  more  aboiinding  in  a  freey 
natural,  and  unaffected  display  of  imagine 
tiop,  above  all,  in  poportion  as  they  aia 
imbued  with  the  spint  of  love.  I  do  not 
allude  merely  to  a  mild,  beantifyiiig,  and» 
at  the  same  time,,  amiable  mode  of  treating 
every  thing  that  is  represented,  but  rather  t» 
that  spirit  which  forms  the  essential  mark 
of  distinction  between  the  fictions  of  Chiia« 
tendom  and  all  other  fictione ;  which,  when 
a  tragical  catastrophe  is  cidier  insepanUe 
ftom  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or  introchioe4 
on  purpose  by  the  poet,  never  allows  us  to 
dose  with  the  single  feeling  of  destmctiony 
oppression,  or  an  inevitable  fiite  which  bide 
the  victim  of  sorrows  and  drath  rise  to  • 
higher  life  witli  a  more  glorious  preBenoe» 
and  offers  to  him  who  is  overcome  by  earii* 
ly  enemies,  or  afflictions,  the  sun  pnspubL 
of  a  recompense  for  all  his  endurance  ■a 
crown  of  victory  in  the  heavens." 

In  the  second  volamej  the  materiab 
with  which  our  anther  must  have 
found  liiraself  surrounded  are  so  im« 
mense,  that  the  conciseness  and  clear- 
ness  with  which  he  has  performed  his 
great  task  of  analysing  and  arranging 
them^  appear  to  us  worthy  of  the 
greatest  admiration.  His  view  of  the 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  English 
literature,  is  such  as  could  not  naye 
been  given  by  any  other  than  a  mas- 
ter of  all  these  extensive  branches  of 
study ;  and  when  we  recollect,  tliat  to 
all  these  accompUshments  be  must  add 
an  exquisite  knowledge  of  classical^ 
and  no  mean  acquaintance  with  orien- 
tal learning,  our  admiration  for  the 
attainments  must  at  least  equal  that 
with  which  we  regard  the  talents  of 
Frederick  Schlegel.  To  most  English 
readers,  one  very  considerable  source 
of  interest,  in  the  perusal  of  this  latter 
part  of  the  work,  must  be  derived 
from  the  religious  opinions  of  the  au- 
thor. He  is  a  Christian,  and  he  is  nol 
ashamed,  amidst  all  his  veneration  for 
Protestant  worthies  and  Protestant 
lands,  to  confess  that  his  Christianity 
is  that  of  a  Cathdlic.  The  liberality 
of  his  views,  however,  presents  a  very 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  oigotry  of  such 
French  and  Italian  Catholics  as  are  in 
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troth  any  tihing  elM  than  concealed 
infidels.  He  is  a  man  of  powerful 
feeling  and  powerful  ioncj ;  and  how- 
ever we  may  differ  from  him  in  regard 
to  minor  points,  we  can  never  hesitate 
to  love  and  admire  the  spirit  in  which 
■U  his  <^inioB8  are  conceived  and  de- 
fended. 

•<  When  oeitaia  pancgyxixs  of  the  Re- 
farmtitian  represent  diis  as  having  been  ia 
itself  aione  a  step  forward  of  the  human 
mind,  and  of  philoaophy— a  delivenoec 
ftom  error  and  prejodioe— Ibey  are  just 
taking  for  gfanced  the  very  fact  upon  which 
"we  are  at  isAie.  One  showd  think  aho  that 
men  m^t  be  rendered  more  caudous  in 
tiie  use  of  sudi  cxprassiaiis,  wheh  they  re> 
fleet  ihat,  by  the  example  of  many  great 
nations^-of  Spain— of  Italy— of  Catfaolie 
Fnmce  daring  the  seventeenth  centuiy— 
and'  of  Sout&ra  Gennany  even  in  these 
latest  times— it  can  be  proved,  with  little 
liazard  of  oontrsdktion,  diat  a  very  high, 
nay,  that  the  very  lughest  desree  of  intel- 
lectual cultivation  is  perftcUy  compatible 
with  the  belief  of  those  doctrines  which  the 
friends  of  Protestantism  decry  as  andquat- 
ed  prejudices.  The  admirers  of  the  Re- 
formation should  by  less  stress  upon  its 
consequences ;  for  m  these  some  were,  as 
^emselves  admit,  altogether  unhappy,  many 
remote  and  assisted  bj  the  co-operation  of 
other  causes.  Besides,  the  effects  are  per- 
haps in  no  case  perfectly  decisive  as  to  tlie 
nature  of  the  thing  itsclfl  The  bigotted 
Catholics,  on  the  other  hand,  who  despise 
the  R(formadon,  and  abhor  it  as  altogether 
irreoondleable  with  their  own  religious  opi- 
nkms,  should  at  lesst  recollect  that  the  kter. 
If  not  the  more  immediate  effects  of  that 
mighty  oonvtUsioB,  have  been  beneficial  and 
salutaxy.  If  we  survey  the  faistoiy  of  the 
world  with  the  feding  of  belief, — if  we  are 
willing  to  recognize,  in  the  fortunes  and 
fates  of  mankind,  the  interposing  hand  of 
Providence,  we  shall  perceive  the  same 
spectacle  in  every  direction.  Everywhere 
we  shall  see  men  presented  with  the  hap- 
piest opporttmities,  intrealed  as  it  were,  to 
do  good,  to  know  the  truth,  and  to  reach 
the  eminence  of  true  greatness  and  true  ea- 
ceUence;  intreated  however,  not  compelled ; 
ibr  their  own  co-operation  is  necessarr  if 
they  would  be  what  fits  the  destiny  of  their 
nature.  Rardy,  verv  rardy,  do  men  make 
the  proper  use  of  the  means  they  sre  in- 
trusted to  employ ;  often  do  they  pervert 
them  to  the  most  dangerous  abuses,  and  sink 
even  deeper  into  their  ancient  errors.  Pro- 
vidence is,  if  we  may  so  speak,  ever  strug- 
gling with  the  cacdessnesB  and  the  pervers- 
Hf  m  man ;  seaicdy  by  our  own  guilt  and 
hundncBS  have  we  been  plunged  into  some 
great  and  fearAd  evil,  ere  tjie  Benefactor  of 
our  nature  causes  unexpected  blessings  to 
spring  out  of  the  bosom  of  our  merited  mis- 
fortune—warnings and  lessons,  expressed  in 
deeds  and  eventSy  fiunifl!^  us  with  ever 
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in  earnest,  and  depait  no  moie  ten  thi 

the  padi  of  ttudL** 

Patriotism,  in  all  age8>  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  exdadvenesa;  but 
in  regard  to  rehgion,  modem  Europe 
may  be  considered  as  one  vast  nation^ 
whose  ittteieat  it  is  to  fix  the  Chnstiaa 
fidth  as  a  central  standard  of  feding 
and  association  in  all  the  more  serious 
departments  of  literature.  The  case 
is  the  same  with  r^rd  to  the  do- 
Valrous  recollections  of  the  middlQ 
ages,  which  helong  in  common  to  th^ 
sevml  nations  of  £urope,  as  a  stoc^ 
whereupon  to  graft  their  hcroical  poe« 
try ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  philosophic 
cal  modern  Europeans  can  neyer  look 
heck  upon  any  past  age  with  the  same 
serious  reverence  which  the  Greeks 
felt  in  reverting  to  their  fabulous  era  of 
heroes  and  demi-gods.  An  heroical 
era  should  lose  itself  in  the  mists  ol 
antiquity, — but  ours  does  not  It 
should  likewise  mingle  itself  with  re« 
ligion,— -but  our  religion  admits  of  no 
mixture  of  fkbles,  cspaUe  d  being 
multiplied  and  diversified  at  will,  like 
those  of  the  Greeks.  If  the  real  busi- 
ness of  heroic  poetry  be  to  represent 
human  nature  partaking  of  the  mar« 
vellous,  modem  Europe  cannot  be  ex« 
pected  to  produce  any  thing  seriously 
impressive  in  that  line.  Poems  may 
be  composed  exhibiting  a  fine  play 
of  fancy,  but  none  of  them  will  be 
capable  of  exerting  a  permanent  pur- 
chase over  our  feelings  and  asaocia- 
tions.  In  so  far  as  the  pretematural 
ia  concerned.  Paradise  Lost  is  certain- 
ly the  real  heruic  poem  of  modem 
Europe ;  and  it  will  probably  remaia 
the  only  one,  since  it  has  pre-occupied 
almost  all  those  parts  of  sacnd  historv 
which  were  sucn  as  to  be  adomedi 
and  not  disfigured,  by  poetical  colour- 
ing. It  is  the  only  modem  poem  re- 
collected with  sufl^cient  earnestness  to 
be  considered  as  a  true  epic 

Although  a  great  part  of  Schl^gd'9 
work  is  filled  with  an  account  of  the 
Uterature  of  his  own  country,  yet,  here 
sgain,  we  suspect  his  labours  are  not 
much  calculate  for  the  edification  of 
foreign  readers.  He  touches  upon 
every  thing  indeed,  and  he  does  this 
with  a  masterly  hand ;  but,  unless  by 
a  very  few  good  German  scholars  a^ 
mong  us,  we  fear  little  will  be  learned 
firom  a  mode  of  writing  which  mo« 
supposes  so  much  information.  Tho 
tfaQ8lation>  in  wdey*  to  beoona  rally 
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vteftil  in  the  fasadb  cf  English  icad« 
9n,  flhould  hsve  been  accompanied 
wiih  copious  notes  and  illustrations, — 
we  need  scarcely  add,  not  oompfled 
after  the  &8hion  of  Mr  Hohhouse's 
illttstrations  of  Childe  Hardd. 

The  concluding  lectures  abound, 
however,  in  most  profound  and  im- 
portant  reflections,  with  regard  to  sub* 
jects  which  all  of  us  ihould  at  least  be 
capable  of  understanding.  Our  own  eU 
^er  authors  appear  to  hare  been  studied 
by  this  accomplished  German  with  an 
enthusiasm  seldom  equalled  among 
^urseWes;  and  if  the  present  state  of 
4>ur  literature  be  not  represented  by 
hhn  either  so  fully  or  so  fayourably  as 
Slight  have  been  expected,  we  must  at* 
tribute  this  soldy  to  the  distant  resi- 
dence and  multifarious  occupations  of 
ihe  author.  How  weD  he  has  studied 
one  iipportant  part  of  the  subject,  the 
jfoUowing  extract,  and  it  is  the  last  we 
^aU  yenture  upon,  will  prove. 

**  The  8Zt  of  historical  writing  is  evident. 
'ly  quite  on  the  dedine  in  England.    One 

r;  cause  of  tins  conrists,  I  imagine,  in 
want  of  any  stable  and  satufactoiy 
philosophy,  a  doeet  sufficiently  apparent 
even  in  the  three  great  writers  whom  I  have 
cmimenited.  Without  some  rational  and 
due  oonceptioos  of  the  fate  and  destiny  of 

'man,  it  is  impossible  to  finm  any  just  and 
consistent  Ofanion,  even  concerning  the  pio- 
gresB  of  events,  the  devdopement  of  thnes, 
and  the  fortunes  of  nations.  In  eveir  situa- 
tion histoiy  and  philosophy  should  be  as 
mudi  as  possible  united.  Philosophy,  if 
altogether  separated  from  histoiy,  tad  des- 
^tate  of  die  spirit  of  criticism,  which  is  the 
nsBuIt  of  the  umon  to  whidi  I  have  alluded, 
can  be  nothing  mose  than  a  wild  existence 
of  sect  and  fonnality.  History,  on  the  other 
^umd,  without  the  animating  spirit  of  phi- 

.  loK^hy,  is  merely  a  dead  heap  of  usdcss 
materials,  devoid  of  internal  unity,  proper 
purpose,  or  worthy  result  The  want  of  sa- 
tisfpng  and  sane  views  and  prindples,  is 
nowhere  move  conspicuous  than  in  those 

'  histories  of  mankind,  as  they  have  been  cal- 
led, originally  produced  in  England,  and 
more  recently  written  among  oursdves. 
From  the  immense  stordioiise  of  travels  and 
voyages,  a  few  facts  are  collected,  whidi 
make  up  loose  portraits  of  tha  fisher,  the 
hunter,  the  emigration  of  the  early  nadons, 
and  Uie  different  conditions  of  agneultural, 
pastoral,  and  commercial  peoples.  This  is 
adkd  a  view  of  the  histoiy  of  mankind,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  contains  many  in- 
dividual points  of  great  interest  and  unpor- 
tance,  with  respect  to  the  pogress  and  ha- 
bits of  our  species.  Such  would  be  the 
case,  even  if  we  should  treat  of  men  entire- 
ly according  to  thdr  corporeal  subdirisUms 


of  while,  black,  red,  and  bRnm.  But  how 
Uttle  is  gained  by  all  this,  as  to  the  only 
real  question,  an  answer  to  which  should 
form  the  proper  history  of  mankind  ?  How 
little  do  we  Team  as  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
per state,  or  the  present  honentable  and 
nllen  condition,  of  human  nature?  TIhb 
answer  to  this  quastkm,  which  is  the  essence 
of  all  history,  ean  only  be  supplied  by  le- 
ligkm  and  ^ilosophy;  that  philosophy,  I 
mean,  which  has  no  odier  ambitba  and  no 
other  end  but  to  support  religion.  In  these 
ialse  histories  of  nunkind,  the  worthy  off> 
spring  of  the  degraded  and  material  pUlo- 
aophy  of  the  c^hteenth  century,  the  predo- 
minant idea  is  always,  that  man  sprang 
oiiffinally  ftom  the  dust  like  a  mushroom, 
and  differed  ftom  it  only  by  the  possession 
of  locomotive  power  and  of  eonadousnesi. 
The  ambitkai  of  their  authors  is  to  repie. 
•sent  us  as  originally  brutes,  and  to  shew 
how,  by  the  progress  of  our  own  ingenious 
oontrivances,  art  has  been  added  to  art,  and 
sdenoe  to  sdenoe,  till  our  nature  has  gr». 
dually  reached  the  high  eminence  on  which 
it  now  stands.  The  greater  intimacy  of 
oonnezkm  can  be  established  between  us 
and  the  oursng-ou.tang  (that  favourite  of  so 
many  philosophers  of  the  last  century),  the 
more  rational  are  supposed  to  be  our  opi- 
nions concerning  our  spedcs,  and  its  history. 
**  The  philosophy  of  sensation,  which 
was  unconsdously  bequeathed  to  the  world 
by  Bacon,  and  reduccxt  to  the  shade  of  a  rt- 
ndar  system  by  Locke,  first  diq>kyed  in 
•  France  the  true  immorality  and  destructive- 
ness  of  which  it  is  the  parent,  and  assumed 
die  appearance  of  a  pofisct  sect  of  atheism. 
In  England  it  took  a  different  course;  m 
tiiat  country  it  could  not  indeed  be  suppos- 
ed likdy  to  produce  the  same  effects,  be- 
cause  the  old  prindples  of  religion  were  re- 
garded as  far  too  inthnatdy  connected  witfi 
national  welfiure  to  be  easily  abuidoned. 
The  spbit  of  English  thought  was  moreover 
namrally  inclined  to  adopt  the  paradoxtcal 
and  sceptical  side  of  this  philosophy  rather 
than  the  material  and  atheistical.  The 
most  singuUur  phenomenon  in  the  whole 
history  or  philosophy  is  periiaps  the  exis- 
tence of  sudi  a  man  as  Berkdey,  who  car- 
ried the  ^stem  of  Locke,  as  Ihr  as  utteriy 
to  disbelieve  the  existence  of  the  external 
world,  and  ^et  continued  all  the  while  a  de- 
vout Christian  bishop.  How  external  ob- 
jects come  mto  contact  with  our  intellect,  so 
that  it  forms  notions  of  ibcuv— <his  was  a 
point  upon  which  the  philosoj^y  of  that 
time  neither  came  nor  oould  come  to  any 
satisfoctory  condusun.  All  that  we  per- 
cdve  or  fed  of  these  things,  is,  after  all, 
only  an  impression,  a  change  upon  our- 
sdves. We  may  pursue  it  as  far  as  we 
will;  we  can  lay  hdd  an  only  such  a  no- 
tion  or  perception  of  an  object,  not  the  ob- 
ject itself.  That  seems,  the  more  we  seek 
It,  to  fly  the  farther  f\rom  us.  If  we  con- 
sider nature,  as  dther  itself  animated,  or  as 
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the  medium  ioftrument  and  expression  of 
life,  dien  this  perplexity  ifi  at  an  end,  and 
every  thing  becomes  clear.  We  have  no 
difficulty  in  conceiving,  that  between  two 
living  and  mutually  operating  sfnritual  na- 
tures, there  may  exist  a  third  nature  ap- 
parently inanimate,  to  serve  as  the  bond  of 
oonnekion  and  mutual  operation,  to  be  their 
word  and  language,  or  to  serve  as  tlie  sepa- 
ration and  widl  m  partition  between  than. 
We  are  familiar  with  such  an  idea,  from 
our  own  experience,  because  we  cannot  have 
any  interooune  of  thought  with  our  brotlier 
men,  or  even  analyse  our  thoughts,  except 
through  tlie  operadon  of  exactly  similar 
means.  The  sunple  conviction,  however, 
that  the  sensible  world  is  merely  the  habi- 
tation of  the  intellectual,  and  a  medium  of 
separation  as  well  as  connexion  between  in- 
tellectual natures,  Iiad  been  lost  along  with 
the  knowledge  and  idea  of  the  world  of  in- 
tellect, and  the  animating  impression  of  its 
existence.  The  philosophy  of  the  senses 
stumbled,  in  this  way,  at  the  very  threshold, 
and  proceeded  to  become  more  and  more 
perplexed  in  every  step  of  its  progress. 
Berxeley  believed  that  the  external  world 
has  no  real  existence,  and  that  our  notions 
and  impressions  of  it  are  directly 'commu- 
nicated to  us  by  the  Deity.  From  the  same 
doubts  Hume  fell  into  a  totally  difierent 
■ystem,  the  sceptical, — a  philosophy  which 
humbles  itself  before  its  doubts,  and  denies 
the  possibility  of  attaining  knowledge..  This 
man,  by  the  penetrating  and  convulsive  in- 
fluence of  his  scepticism,  determined  the  fii- 
ture  condition  of  English  philosophy.  Since 
hia  time  nothing  more  has  been  attempted 
than  to  erect  all  sorts  of  bulwarks  against 
the  practical  influence  of  this  destructive 
sceptxasm:  and  to  maintain,  by  various 
substitutes  and  aids,  the  pile  of  moral  prin- 
ciple uncorrupted-and  entire.  Not  only 
with  Adam  Smith,  but  with  all  their  Uter 
philosophers,  natbnal  welfare  is  the  ruling 
and  central  principle  of  thought, — a  prin- 
ciple excellent  and  praiseworthy  in  its  due 
situation,  but  quite  unfitted  for  being  the 
centre  and  oracle  of  all  knowledge  and 
science.  The  two  great  substitutes  to  which 
I  allude  are  neither  sdentiflcally  nor  prac- 
tically of  a  durable  and  efftctive  nature. 
Common  sense  is  poor  when  compared  with 
certain  knowledge, — and  moral  feeling  is  a 
▼ery  inadet^uate  foundation  for  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  ethics.  Were  the  common  sense  of 
roan  even  as  sound  and  universal  as  these 
English  reasoners  maintain,  if  we  should 
take  its  conclusions  for  the  last,  and  subject 
them  to  no  higher  view,  we  should  find  it 
more  likely  to  cut  tlian  to  unloose  the  knot 
of  the  great  questions  in  philosophy.  The 
innate  curioaty  of  man  is  not  to  be  so  satis- 
fied, but,  however  frequently  we  may  put  it 
oflP,  returns  to  the  duuge  with  undiminish-  . 
ed  pertinacity.  Moral  feeling  and  sym- 
pathv  are  things  too  frail  and  uncertain  for 
a  rule  of  morid  action.    We  must  have,  in 
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addition  to  these,  an  eternal  law  of  recti- 
tude, derived  not  from  experience  and  feel, 
ing,  but  from  reason  or  from  God.  A  firm 
and  unshaken  faith  is  indiqpensible  for  our 
welfare.  But  the  faith  which  the  English 
philosophers  have  esUbUshed  upon  the  dic- 
tates of  common  sense  and  moral  feelii^,  it 
like  the  props  upon  which  it  leans,  uncer- 
tain and  unworthy  of  our  confidence.  It  it 
not  worthy  of  the  name  of  faith ;  the  name 
applied  to  the  impression  made  upon  us  bv 
reason  and  external  experience,  and,  wilo 
equal  propriety,  to  the  impressions  we  re- 
ceive in  a  totally  difierent  way  from  the  in- 
ternal voice  of  conscience  and  the  revelationt 
of  a  superior  nature.  That  which  is  called 
faith  among  these  men,  is  nodiing  moie 
than  the  weak  and  self-doubting  lalth  of  ne» 
oessity , — a  thing  as  incapable  3  standing  the 
test  of  time,  as  the  frau  faith  of  custom  is 
to  resist  the  arguments  of  unprincipled  so- 
phistry. Tliis  nation  is  jpowerfbl  and  free 
m  its  whole  being  and  life.  Even  in  poe^ 
try,  it  regards  the  profound  and  internal 
rather  than  the  outward  and  ornamental,— 
but  by  means  of  its  own  errors  it  is  cramp- 
ed and  confined  in  its  philosophy.  In  r^ 
prd  to  this  mighty  department  of  human 
mtellect  and  exertion,  die  English  of  later 
times  are  neither  original  nor  great ;  they 
even  appear  to  be  fundamentally  inferior  lo 
some  of  the  best  writers  amone  the  French. 
If  a  few  authors  in  England  have  .pursued 
an  intellectual  path  of  their  own,  quite  dif- 
ferent from  the  common  one,  they  have 
exerted  no  powerful,  or  at  least  no  extcn<* 
.sive,  influence  over  their  feUow-country- 
men.  The  attempts  with  which  I  mysdf 
am  acquainted  do  not  indeed  display  geniua 
such  as  mi^t  entitle  them  to  mudi  con- 
sideration. 

"  We  may  compare  the  mode  of  philoto* 
phical  thought  in  England  to  a  man  who 
bears  every  external  mark  of  healtili  and  vi- 
gour, but  who  is  by  nature  prone  to  a  dan- 
gerous distemper.  He  has  repressed  the 
first  eruptions  of  the  disease  by  means  of 
palliatives,  but  the  evil  has  on  that  very  ac- 
count had  the  more  leisure  to  entwine  itself 
with  the  roots  of  his  constitution.  The 
disease  of  pliilosophical  error  and  unbelief 
can  never  be  got  the  better  of,  unless  by  a 
thorough  and  radical  cure.  1  think,  for 
this  reason,  that  it  is  extremely  probable, 
nay,  that  it  is  almost  certain,  England  has 
yet  to  undeiigo  a  mighty  crisis  in  her  philo- 
sophy, and,  of  necessity,  in  her  morality  and 
her  religion. 

"  If  we  regard  not  so  much  the  imme- 
diate practical  conse^ences,  but  rather  the 
internal  progress  of  intellect  itself,  we  shall 
be  almost  ooropelled  to  think  error  is  lest 
dangerous  when  open  and  complete,  than 
when  half-formed  and  disguised.  In  the 
midst  of  moderate  exzors  our  self-love  keq» 
us  ignorant  ni  our  danger.  But  when  er- 
ror has  reached  its  height,  it  is  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind  to  promote  a  re-octiony 
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and  to  rise^iritii  new  strength  and  power 
oat  of  the  abysB  into  which  tt  last  it  per- 
ceives itself  to  bgve  fallen.'' 

Upon  the  whole^  we  consider  this 
work  as  b^  far  the  most  rational  and 
profound  view  of  the  history  of  litera- 
ture which  has  yet  been  presented 
to  Europe ;  and  when  we  compare  it 
with  the  ideas  concerning  the  same 
flulrject  which  are  commonly  circulat- 
ed in  this  country^  it  is  easy  to  per- 
ceive that  another  nation  has  got  the 
start  of  us  in  point  of  reflection,  and 
is  also  much  wiser  in  point  of  feeling* 
The  considerations  in  which  it  abounds 
are  of  a  kind  which  have  been  too 
much  overlooked  in  this  country.  Our 
philosophy,  if  we  be  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, nas  much  need  of  such  a  sup- 
plement as  the  present. 

However  noble  and  elevating  the 
great  scope  of  Schlegel's  lucubrations 
may  be,  yet,  when  we  compare  them 
witn  the  present  state  of  literature  in 
this  country,  the  feeling  with  which 
we  close  the  volumes  is  very  far  from 
^  being  a  happy  one.    It  is  a  melan- 
choly &ct,  that  a  single  generation  of 
abstract  reasoners  is  enough  to  vitiate 
the  pedigree  of  national  sentiment  and 
association  ;  and  although  the  ancient 
I  literature  and  history  remain,    they 
I  cannot  resume  ^their  mfluence  so  ex- 
I  tensively  as  before.    Perhaps,  in  £ng- 
riand,  nothing  has  contributed  so  much 
I  as  the  host  of  periodical  publications 
I  to  obliterate  sentiment,  and  substitute 
'    metaphysical  restlessness  in  its  place. 
Our  journals,  with  their  eternal  dis- 
.  quisitions,  have  been  operating  with 
slow  but  sure  effect  in  mouldering 
down  all  large  aggregates  of  associa- 
tion, which  could  form    centres   of 
gravity  of  sufficient  power  to  control 
and  r^;nlate  the  orbits  of  our  feelings. 
For  a  lon^  while  not  many  ideas  have 
reached  the  people  except   through 
their  medium.      But  these  journals 
are  like  sieves,  that  require  every  sub- 
stance to  be  granulated  before  it  can 
pass  through  them. 


fAMDSL  JOKVSON  A)fJ>  DAVIJD  HUME. 

These  two  remark«Ue  individuals, 
although  oontemporarifm -never  came 
personally  in  contact  JH  Johnson 
was  looked  upon  by  his  iriendi  as  the 
ooUoquial  champion  of  England ;, and 
nrobably  the  exultition  which  they 
lelt  in  seeing  him  thnifh  every  oppo- 
Vol.  in. 


nenty  could  have  received  little  addi- 
tion, except  from  betting.  If  they 
had  met,  David  Hume  would  probably 
have  declined  the  contest,  lliere  is 
something  extremely  ludicrous  in  this 
headlong  pugnacity,  when  manifested 
by  an  individual  who  is  supposed  to 
make  reflection  his  business ;  and  jSr 
Johnson  seems  to  have  been  the  only 
modem  philosopher  whose  propensities 
were  likely  to  have  revived  those  scenes 
described  b^  Ludan,  in  his  Banquet 
and  other  pieces.  This  was  not  alto* 
gether  owing  to  bigotry.  His  charac- 
ter seems  to  have  been  originally  en- 
dowed with  an  overplus  of  the  noble 
spirit  of  resistance ;  so  that  even  had 
his  temperament  been  less  morbidly 
irritable,  and  his  prejudices  less  inve- 
terate, he  would  still  have  betrayed  an 
inclination  to  push  against  the  move- 
ments of  other  minds.  Upon  the 
whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  his  conversational  powers  was 
not  favourable  to  his  powers  of  com- 
position, because  it  habituated  him  to 
seek  less  afler  truth  in  its  substantive 
form  than  truth  corrective  of  error, 
and  to  throw  his  thou^ts  into  such  a 
form  as  could  be  most  conveniently 
used  in  argument.  Although  gifled 
with  great  powers,  both  of  observation 
and  reflection,  he  passed  his  life  in  too 
great  a  ferment  ever  to  make  any  re* 
gular  philosophical  use  of  them.  He 
was  full  of  those  stormy  and  untoward 
energies  peculiar  to  the  Engli^  char- 
acter, and  would  have  required  some- 
thing to  wreak  himself  upon,  before 
he  sat  down  to  reflect. 

This  English  restiveness  and  un- 
towardness,  with  whidi  the  Doctor 
was  somewhat  too  much  impregnated, 
makes  a  ridiculous  figure  in  literature, 
but  constitutes  a  very  important  ele- 
ment when  introduce  into  active  life. 
It  is  in  a  great  measure  a  blind  ele- 
ment ;  but  in  the  political  dissensions 
of  a  free  country,  it  is  a  far  safer  one 
than  the  scheming  and  mischievous 
propensities  of  personal  vanity  and 
ambition.  It  is  a  quality  which  rather 
inclines  sturdily  to  keep  its  own  place, 
than  to  join  in  a  scramble. 

David  Hume's  temperament  was 
well  calculated  for  a  philosopher  of 
the  Aristotelian  class ;  that  is  to  say, 
one  who  founds  his  reasonings  upon 
experience,  and  upon  the  knowledge 
gathered  by  the  senses.  His  whme 
constitution  seems  to  have  been  un- 
commonly sedate  and  tranquil,  and  no 
3T 
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part  of  it  macli  idiTe  or  awake^  but  his 
understanding.  Most  of  the  errora  of 
his  philosophy,  perhaps,  arose  from 
his  OTerlooking  elements  of  human 
natui^  which  were  torpid  within  him- 
self, and  Which  could  not  be  learnt  by 
the  mere  external  observer  of  man- 
kind. He  knew  more  of  the  virtues 
in  their  practical  results,  than  he  knew 
of  them  as  sentiments ;  and  his  theory 
of  utility  resembles  that  explanation 
of  musical  concords  which  modem 
physics  have  enabled  us  to  draw  from 
the  vibrations  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
which  is  merely  an. external  supple- 
ment to  the  musical  fiiculty  within  us, 
which  judges  of  the  harmony  of  sounds 
by  totally  difibrent  means. 

The  coldness  of  David  Hume's  char- 
acter enabled  him  to  shake  off  all  vul- 
pit  pecuhaiities  of  thought  and  feel- 
mg,  and  to  ascend  into  tne  rmons  of 
pure  and  classical  intellect.  No  Eng- 
lish writer  delivers  his  remarks  with 
so  much  erace.  The  taste  which  he 
followed  m  his  compositions  was 
fbunded  upon  the  most  generalized 
principles,  and  the  most  extended 
considerations  of  propriety ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  tnat  they  possess  ft 
beauty  which,  whatever  may  be  the 
fluctuations  of  human  opinion,  will 
never  decay.  He  was  utterly  beyond 
the  contagion  of  contemporary  notions, 
and  seems  to  have  habituated  himself 
to  write  as  addressins;  a  remote  poste- 
rity, in  whose  eyes  the  notions  which 
during  his  time  had  stirred  and  im- 
pelled the  worid,  would  perhaps  be 
considered  as  the  mere  infrituations  of 
ignorance  and  barbarism.  The  worthy 
David  is  entitled  to  less  credit  for 
those  passacpes  where  he  seems  im- 
pressed wim  a  belief  that  his  own 
writings  might  continue  to  be  perused 
at  some  friture  era,  when  Christianity 
Would  only  be  remembered  as  an  ex- 
ploded superstition.  However,  there 
was  perhaps  more  scepticism  than 
vanity  in  tnis.  His  writings  are  ela- 
borately perspicuous.  He  thought  he 
saw  the  foundations  of  all  human  opi- 
nions sliding  so  fast,  that  he  was  de- 
termined to  give  his  own  works  as  ikir 
a  chance  as  possible  of  being  under- 
stood, if  they  survived  the  wreck. 

David  Hume  hod  too  little  personal 
character  about  him,  to  bear  the  marks 
of  any  particular  nation.  The  sedate 
self-possession  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable, has  sometimes,  however, 
been  ascribed  to  Scotsmen  ki  general^ 


and  ms  countrymen  navfe  uwsys  bocii- 
notorioua  for  dialectical  propensities. 
It  is  remarkable,  that  no  particular 
intellectual  faculty  has  evet  been  set 
down  as  predominating  in  die  En^^h 
composition.  Her  great  men  have  ex- 
celled in  every  diflferent  way,  both  in 
isolated  faculties  and  in  the  aggrega- 
tion of  them.  Englishmen  have  lone 
been  the  first,  both  in  delightii^  and 
instructing  the  nations ;  but  owing  to 
constitutional  causes,  they  have  also, 
nke  Dr  «h}hnson,  been  the  most  mis- 
erable of  mankind.  Dr  Johnson 
thought  that  all  foreigners  were  com- 
pasatively  fools. 

If  we  con^iare  the  lives  at  Hume 
and  Johnson,  we  find  Hume  spending 
his  years  in  a  manner  well  enough 
suited  for  the  cultivation  of  his  meta- 
physical powers^  but  too  secluded,  and 
too  much  at  ease,  to  make  him  practi- 
'  cally  acquainted  with  human  passions. 
In  all  his  writings,  Hume  appears  as  a 
]>hilo6ophical  spectator,  capable  of  es- 
timating the  wisdom  or  fouy  of  men's 
conduct  in  relation  to  external  dr- 
cumstances,  and  of  prognosticating  its 
result;  but  not  very  capable  of  enter- 
ing sympathetically  into  their  feelings, 
or  of  strongly  conceiving  the  impulses 
by  which  they  are  guided.  Jonnson 
had  better  opportunities  of  observation, 
of  which  we  see  the  products  in  his 
writings ;  and  he  might  have  ob- 
served st^  better,  had  his  attention 
not  been  so  often  engrossed  by  the  fer- 
mentation of  .absurd  prejudices  in  his 
own  mind.  He  was  geherally  more 
anxious  to  know  whether  a  man  wass 
Whig  in  politics,  or  a  Hig^-c^iurch- 
man,  or  a  Dissenter,  than  to  under- 
stand the  mechanism  which  had  been 
implanted  in  the  individual  bv  nature. 

Johnson,  during  his  lifetune,  en- 
joyed more  fame  than  Hume,  and 
more  personal  authority  in  the  world 
of  letters.  His  growling  was  heard 
all  over  Parnassus.  The  influence  he 
had  on  English  literature  consisted, 
not  in  disseminating  any  new  system 
of  opinions,  but  in  teaching  his  coun- 
trymen how  to  reason  luminously  and 
concisely)  and  in  making  the  twte  fa 
reflection  more  popular  than  it  was 
befbre. 

Johnson  had  certainly  more  of  whst 
•  is  commonly  caUed  genius  than  Hume. 
Possessing  a  stronger  imiU|;ination  and 
warmer  feelings,  it  would  lutre  been 
less  difflcidt  ibt  him  thtti  fbr  the 
sceptic  to  haye'm(mnted  into  the  tv- 
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poBA  of  poetry ;  at  may  be  seen  in  his 
tale  of  AnpJngait  and  Aim,  and  M>me 
other  pieces.  Hume  is  said  to  have 
oompoeed  yerees  iu  hia  yoath>  which 
would  probably  be  written  in  inutation 
of  the  coldest  and  most  artificial  mo- 
dels. Although  Johnson  had  ima^ 
gination^  there  was  no  native  gprace  or 
elegance  in  his  mind>  to  guide  him  in 
forming  noetical  combinations;  and 
perhaps  tWe  is  not  in  any  En^h 
Oopk  a  more  clumsy  and  ungainly 
conception  than  that  of  the  Happy 
Valley  in  Rasselas.  Any  thing  that 
Hume  had,  beyond  pure  intellect, 
seems  to  have  been  a  turn  fi)r  plea- 
Bantrv,  which  his  strict  taste  prevented 
him  nom  ever  obtruding  gratuitously 
upon  the  reader. 

During  the  time,  when  theie  men 
flourished,  it  may  be  safely  averred, 
ihat  the  influence  of  intellect  was 
completely  pfedomioant  over  that  of 
genius  in  this  country.  No  great  poet 
aroee>  who  produced  moral  impressions 
flt  to  be  weighed  against  the  specula* 
tive  ealculatioos  to  which  the  times 
» giving  birth. 


HENIL  8  EDITION  OF  AKTARA.* 

Of  the  seven  odebnted  Arabic  poems 
known  by  the  name  of  Al-Moallakat, 
tibttt  is,  the  suspended  (on  the  walls  of  the 
temple  at  Mecca),  the  fourth  is  that  now 
edited  by  the  two  eminent  orientalists 
named  m  the  title-page.  It  is  now 
two  years  since  M.  Menil  first  pub- 
lished a  valuable  introduction  to  the 
poem  of  Antara,  in  a  ''  Dissertatio 
PhiUAogica  de  Antara  ejusq.  poemate 
Arabico:"  this  is  reprinted  with  the 
present  work,  without  apparently  any 
alteration,  under  the  name  of  Prok^ 
gomena.  The  name,  age,  and  condi- 
tion of  the  poet,  are  hm  inquired  in- 
to with  much  minuteness ;  as  well  as 
the  design,  plan,  and  contents,  and 
metre,  of  the  poem  itself.  Many  ex- 
cellent observations  are  subjoined  con- 
cerning MSS.,  scholiasts,  and  various 
editions  of  the  Moallakat  Reiske 
supposed  Antara  to  have  been  a  con- 

*  Anune  Poema  Axabicum  Moallakah 
cnm  integiii  Zousenii  SchoUis.  E  Godice 
Mamucripio  cdidit,  in  Lat.  senn.  transtulic, 
et  lectumis  varieCatem  addidit  VinceiUius 
£Bas  MenU,  Obaervat  ad  tot  poema  lub- 
jaaaaiJoamicsWUimsU   Lugd.  Bat Lucht- 
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temporary  of  Mahomet,  but  Menil 
places  him  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixth  century,  coinciding  pretty  near* 
It,  as  our  readers  will  remark,  with 
tne  opinions  of  Sir  William  Jones  and 
De  Saey.  Of  the  condition  of  the 
noet,  little  is  known  with  accuracy. 
It  appedte,  however,  to  be  quite  cor** 
tain,  that  be  was  no  other  than  that 
same  Antara,  the  celelnrated  knight* 
errant  of  Aiabia,  the  memory  of  whoae 
adventnrea  were  bug  preserved  in  the 
popular  l^ends  of  nis  country,  and 
which  formed  the  subject  of  the  great 
Arabic  romance  which  goes  by  his 
name.*  Many  of  these  very  adven* 
tur^a  are  indeed  alluded  to  by  the  poet 
himself  in  his  own  great  poem,  which 
was  honoured  with  the  prise  at  Mec- 
ca. 

In  the  Amecdata  taken  finom  Tebrisi, 
and  two  other  sehoUasta,  (S.  10.  11.) 

Reiske    translated    the    words,    l^S 

*'  Nil  animum  inspirat,  nil  tam  insti- 
gat  ad  ^gr^ia  fadnora,  quam  mulgere 
camelos  et  stringere  ubera." 
Menil  preserves  the  same  ironic  sense; 

but  instead  of  i^*"^^,  he  reads  the  se- 
cond person  (j-am^^vj  '<  Profecto  nuUo 
modo  ad  irruendum  incitas  nisi  (per  o- 
pera  servilia),  quod  debeam  nunc  mulgere 
camelos f  nunc  earum  papUloMf  ne  lae^ 
tewt,  nodo  coUigare."  The  acceptation 
in  which  both  of  these  translations  re- 
ceive the  word  (2j****V.  is  quite  inde- 
fensible, and  the  changing  of  the  per- 
son in  that  of  Menil  is  quite  useless. 

There  can  pe  no  doubt  that  (5*«**V. 

should  be  taken  as  the  fourth  conju- 
gation in  the  sense,  bene  tractare  no- 
vit;  so  that  the  meaning  should  run. 
— ^A  slave  knows  nothing  about  seis- 
ing an  enemv;  his  only  skill  is  to 
milk  camels,  &c. 

The  manuscript  of  the  seven  Mo- 
allakat, from  wnidi  Mr  Menil  has 
edited  the  poem  of  Antara,  was  brought 
from  the  east  by  the  late  Scheid,  and 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  Profes- 
sor WiUmet.  Its  date  is  the  year  of 
the  Hegira  545,  or  of  our  era  1150: 

*  Of  this  most  angular  woik  aome  spe- 
dment  have  latdiy  ban  inserted  by  Han- 
mor  inhia  learned  Fundgrtibem  iet  OnetUs, 
See  4th  v<4imM»  3d  part 
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It  BurpasBes^  not  only  in  antiquity, 
but  in  accuracy  and  in  completeness, 
all  copies  previously  known  to  the 
scholars  of  Europe.  £ven  the  scholia 
have  the  vocal  and  diacritical  marks. 
The  author  of  these  scholia,  Zuzeni,  of 
whom,  personallv,  nothing  is  known, 
explains  first  of  all  every  rareV  diffi- 
cult word  by  itself,  and  then  a  para- 
phrase of  the  whole  verse  is  its  con- 
trexion.  It  might  have  been  wished 
that  Mr  Menil  had  followed  more 
dosely  the  example  of  the  MS.  in  giv- 
ing each  scholium  immediately  after 
the  verse  to  which  it  belongs.  The 
order  of  the  MS.  is  indeed  entirely 
neglected.  The  text  is  first  printed 
by  itself:  then  follows  the  L«atin  ver- 
sion ;  then  the  variae  lectiones,  from 
two  MSS.  preserved  in  the  library  at 
Leyden,  and  f^om  the  text  of  Jones 
(which  is  printed  in  Roman  charac- 
ters) ;  then  come  the  Arabic  scholia ; 
and  last  of  all  we  have  the  commen- 
taria  of  M.  Willmet  The  accuracy 
with  which  the  Arabic  text,  both  of 
the  poem  and  its  scholia,  is  printed^ 
deserves  every  praise:  the  writer  of 
this  may  be  allowed  to  say  so,  for  he 
has  compared  it  throughout  with  a 
very  fine  transcript  of  the  P&riaian 
Codex.  In  general  the  version  is  suf- 
ficiently dose ;  but  there  occur  seve- 
ral little  mistakes,  occasioned,  we  sus- 
pect, by  hurry,  and  an  inattention  to 
the  minutite  of  the  pointing.  The 
transUtion's  chief  fault  is,  that  it  is 
by  far  too  frequently  paraphrastic.  Of 
tnis  the  very  first  verse  furnishes  an 
instance. 


CAng- 


Jones  translated  this  with  the  scholia 
ast,  *'  Have  the  bards  who  preceded 
me  left  any  theme  unsung?"  and  add- 
ed to  it,  by  way  of  connecting  it  with 
the  second  hemistich,  "  What,  there- 
fore, shall  be  my  subiect.^  Love  only 
must  supply  my  lay.'  The  unsufifer- 
able  harshness  of  this  rendering  is  ob- 
vious ;   and  the  sense  becomes  mucfar 

more  easy  if  f  u/^  be  translated 
ruins  J  in  which  meaning  p  4j^  oc- 
curs in  Abulfeda's  Annals,  III.  S.  2X0, 
where,  in  the  narrative  of  a  sreat 

earthquake,  he  says :    ^^    dXA^^ 

j^J^ft    j^lU    p^jll  "  Through  the 

inward-tumbling  buildings  there  came 
many  men."     M.  Willmet  will  not 

render  the  expression    &^J^    ^^ 

past  longam  medHaiicnem,  **  Indig- 
nus  enim,"  says  he,  *'  amator  mini 
videtur  Aiisse  poeta,  si  longa  medita- 
tione  opus  habuisset  ad  mansionem 
amasie  suae  in  aoimum  sibi  revocan- 
dam."  But  the  poet  evidentiy  means 
to  say,  that  the  former  residence  of 
his  mistress  is  so  much  changed,  that 
he  can  scarody  know  it  again.  And 
so  Zuzeni  explains  the  expression  by 

l^  (I^H^  ^^poitquamdeiis^VL^ 
bitasset;  to  say  nothing  of  some  strong 
objections  to  Willmet's  own  render- 
ing, post  suspicionem. 

The  fifth  verse. 


The  Hteral  translation  of  this  is : 
"  Num  reliquerunt  poetae  quicquam 
resarciendum?  Sed  num  agnoscis  habi- 
taculum  post  longam  meditationem.^" 
--Menil  gives  this  so :  '^  Ullamne  re- 
liqucrint  poetae  sedium  amasiarum 
swirum  ruinam,  quam  non  carminibus 
velut  restituerint  ?  Certe,  tn,  Antara, 
nonne,  quum  fiieras  suspicatus,  agno- 
verisani&siaedomum?"  In  the  render- 
ing of  the  first  hemistich  Menil  differs 
from  Zuzeni,  who  interprets  it  thus : 

L^  ^W   4,5H   4*.   ^  "  Non 

rdiquit  prior  posteriori  quidqtuun." 
And  '*  Non  reliquerunt  poetae  quid- 
quam,  de  quo  carmen  oondi  posdt. 


is  thus  translated  by  Menil :  *'  Aut 
(odorem)  qualem  exhalat  {watum  ad- 
huc  intactum,  quod  suis  luxuriet  her- 
bis,  quod  quidem  pluvia  riget;  sed 
nullum  omnino  inficiat  fimetum,  ne- 
que  ullum  peooris  dedecoret  vestigi- 
um."     According    to    this   version, 

^  jJI  ^^  is  coupled  with  *^^ 
I**'  but  it  evidentiy  belongs  of  right 
to  (j^  and  so  the  scholiast  under- 
stood it:   A&«  ^^^  *.t  ^\a^    sUum 

(2jA^y*«*  quod  (pratum)  rigat  phtvia 
uuiias  sordes  advehens ;  that  is,  a 
moderate  shower,  bringing  no  such 
overflow  as  might  leave  mud  up- 
on the  herbage.     The  word    j^*^ 
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is  to  be  taken  in  the  acceptation  of 
conservat  (cavit) ;  so  that  the  transla- 
tion should  run-*''  aut  sicat  pratum 
intactum  ci]gus  plantas  oonserrat  oln- 
▼ia^  paucBS  (i.  e,  nullaa)  sordes  adye- 
hens. ' 

The  commentary  of  Professor  Will- 
met  is  a  most  valuable  appendix  to 
tins  publication.  It  is  only  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  stores  of  profound 
oriental  learning  which  it  embodies, 
should  not  have  been  rendered  more 
accessible  by  means  of  proper  indexes. 


BBHARKS  ON  THE  "  ANONYHOUS  AMD 
FUOITITK  ESSAYS  OF  THE  EARL  OF 
BUCBAN." 

The  Earl  of  Buchan  has  been  looked 
np  to  as  our  Scottish  Maecenas,  at  a 
period  which  might  justly  be  deemed 
the  Augustan  age  of  our  literature. 
Not  alone  distinguished  as  a  liberal 
patron  of  learning  and  genius,  his 
lordship  has  enriched  various  periodi- 
cal works  with  the  efihsions  of  his 
own  pen;  and  even  still  in  ''  Dry- 
buigh's  cooling  shade" 


to  siffnify,  diat,  in 
rm,  when  we  are  told 
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flMrS^f  TJi»  f  VTiV  tut 

mH  r«^;«»  IrArMt^-^ABISTOFH. 

Every  lover  of  literature  will  there- 
fore be  pleased  to  learn,  that  he  has 
been  employed,  from  a  due  regard  to 
after  fiune,  in  coDecting  his  numerous 
and  elesant  essays  from  the  various 
works  through  which  they  were  ori- 
ginally scattered,  and  that  the  present 
volume  was  lately  published  as  the 
firiBt  of  a  series  mtended  to  answer 
this  highly  desirable  end.  It  is  prin- 
cipally composed  of  essays  formerly 
published  in  the  "  Bee,"  a  neriodictu 
work  which  was  largely  nonoured 
with  his  lordship's  oontrim^tions ;  for, 
as  he  informs  us,  page  7th,  with  that 
"  curiosa  felidtas'  so  peculiarly  his 
own,  "  I  highly  esteem  the  industry 
of  the  Bee,  and  fill  its  combs  witn 
honey,  and  provide  for  the  winter." 
The  carping  spirit  of  modem  criticism 
might  perhaps  object  to  the  title  of 
the  work,  as  seeming  to  indicate  that 
the  noble  author  was  ranked  in  the 
Irish  Peerage,  without  reflecting  that 
it  only  di5ma3rs  the  characteristic  ob- 
scurity indulged  in  by  genius,  and 


merely  intends 
their  original  form, 
they  were  '*  carried  on  the  thighs  of 
the  busy  Bee  to  the  uttermost  mnits 
of  the  rational  world,"  they  appeared 
anonymous.  Even  in  this  point  of 
view  doubts  mig^t  be  entertained  of 
the  strict  propriety  of  the  epithet,  as 
the  many  delicate  and  modest  allu* 
dons  all  the  papers  contain,  must  have 
led  their  readers  to  conclude  that "  Al* 
banicus"  was  at  least  a  wondrous  inti* 
mate  friend  of  the  Head  of  the  House 
of  Buchan. 

This  drcnmstance,  however,  we 
look  upon,  for  our  part,  as  adding  in 
the  highest  degree  to  the  interest  and 
value  of  the  work.  How  often  has  it 
been  a  subject  of  regret,  diat  men  of 
the  greatest  genius  and  celebrity  have 
given  after-times  so  slight  an  oppor* 
tunity  of  judging,  firom  their  .writings, 
oftheir  private  life,  and  domestic  £^ 
bits  and  affections.  Here  the  case  is' 
happily  difierent;  we  not  only  be- 
hold the  philosopher,  but  know  the 
man;  and  this  volume  must  abne 
prove  a  rich  l^acy  to  posterity,  from 
exhibiting  so  many  original  traits  of 
character,  and  holding  up  such  an  ad« 
mirable  picture  of  the  noble  au^or^s 
studies  and  pursuits  in  retirement. 
An  enthusiastic  admirer  of  nature,  he 
always  charms  us  with  the  (^w  of 
his  descriptions;  the  scenery  of  the 
Tweed  is  brought  before  our  eyes  in 
language  that  never  savonrs  of  the 
puerile,  the  frigid,  or  the  bombast; 
and  his  own  lofty  feelina  and  a^ura* 
tions  are  painted  in  comn  that  ad* 
mirably  correspond  to  thdr  oi^ginality 
and  sublimity.  The  iHwy  jKales  of 
the  spring,  or  the  solemn  suience  of 
the  midnight  hour,  never  foil  to  wake 
him  into  rapture.  How  peculiarly 
grand  is  the  following  burstl 

'*  I  can  pour  out  my  oomplsints  to  the 
roaring  sticanu,  and  my  voice  diall  not  be 
heard.  I  can  woo  the  sqphyis  with  tbe 
prauei  of  vernal  and  sylvan  beauty,  and 
they  shall  waft  the  hannksi  theme  to  the 
remotest  comen  of  the  earth.*'    Page  73. 

The  last  idea,  indeed,  being  almost 
too  magnificent  fbr  the  comprehen- 
sion of  a  common  mind.  But  how 
beautif\illy  interestinff  is  the  descrm- 
tion  that  immediate^  follows  in  ^e 
prosecution  of  his  morning  widk. 
"  The  breakfhst  smoke  of  the  village 
was  rising  in  spiry  volumes  tothe 
douds;"  when,  besides  the  repose  of 
the  landscape,  we  have  the  rural  im« 
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Me  intMdiieed  by  a  aingle  word  of 
&  oottago  (MdreB,  happy  at  their 
pknteoiu  meal,  aad  the  fiither  plough- 
nan  thankfblly  despatehing  nia  mx. 
pounds  of  pocndge^  which  is  atated  in 
ihe  statistical  accounts  of  that  port  of 
die  country,  to  be  the  rcgoiar  mesa 
with  which  these  hardy  rustics  break 
Ifaeirfast. 

We  must  return,  however,  mere 
particularly,  to  tfaettoontents  of  the 
Wume,  aa  we  feel  oursdves  apt  to  be 
led  away,  perhaps,  ftom  induking  in 
that  kindred  sublimity,  whidi  Lon- 
sinuB  says  Ihe  sublime  alwavs  InAisea 
mto  ihe  mind  of  the  reader.  We 
would  thevdfore  remark  the  neculiar 
delight  we  experienced  from  me  daa* 
aioil  composition  of  the  "  Letters  in 
imitation  of  the  Ancients,"  which  oo« 
envy  a  considerable  portion  of  this 
▼olume.  They  principally  consist  of 
descriptions  of  the  scenery  of  Drj" 
burgh,  its  gainful  *'  pomaria,"  and  me 
occupations  of  its  right  honourable 
proprietor.  With  what  dassicsl  dig- 
nity and  simplicity  is  this  beautifrd 
seat  at  onoe  introduced  in  the  epistle 
i£  Albanicus  to  his  friend  Hortus. 

^  You  have  np  doubt  ftvquently  looked 
down  on  my  humble  mide&ee  between 
the  36th  and  37th  mile-stoneB,  on  the  road 
to  Jedbuigh.'* 

The  sentimental  reader  would  per- 
haps be  more  delighted  with  the  high- 
ly natural  description  of  the  shepherd 
in  the  leafy  shade,  playipg  to  die 
graceful  Amaryllis  by  nis  side,  or  the 
midnight  wavings  of  "  the  solitary 
yew;'  but  we  prefer  the  following 
passage,  as  his  lordship  seems  to  write 
more  *'  con  amore,"  when  he  turns 
to  the  proroect  of  a  goodly  pear-tree, 
of  which  he  thus  informs  his  Roman 
fhend  in  the  Ciceronian  style. 

"  A  pear-tzee  in  my  orcfaiiid  produced 
last  year  a  crop  that  sold  for  seven  guineas ; 
and  flo  finToarable  is  the  sicnation  in  every 
TCfpect  to  orchards,  that  I  hare  planted  one 
witn  my  own  hands,  firom  which,  if  a  five 
a  docen  of  years,  I  may  be  able  to  brew  a 
considenhle  quantity  or  dder,  alter  sop- 
pljring  the  nci^boothood  irfth  dumpling 
fruit  to  qualify  their  bacon,"  &&  Pi^  98. 

The  master  spirits  of  this  age  do 
not  meet  with  the  greatest  share  of 
popular  ao^ause.  Tae  glorious  £x- 
'  jcnrsion  of  Wordsworth  has  never  seen 
\^a  second  editi<m,— and  the  Tolume  of 
Anonymous  Essays,  by  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  has  shared  the  same  unmerit- 
ed neglect  We  are  therefore  happj 
to  find  this  pro^eioua  acoount  of  his 
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lordahlp's  labours,  since  we  much 
doubt  u  the  firuits  of  his  genius  will 
ever  enrich  him  so  much  as  the  pro- 
fits arifling  from  the  sale  of  the  fruita 
of  his  orchards — ^the  fine  goosebmiea 
and  ''  dumpling  fruit"  that  Hpen  oa 
the  sunny  slopes  o£  Dryburgh. 

His  lordship's  praises  of  3ie  beauty 
and  fertility  of  this  lovely  spot,  how* 
ever  profuse  or  loftily  expressed,  are 
not  in  reality  the  least  exsggerated. 
It  certainly  exhibits  a  singular  combi- 
nation of  the  richest  beauties  oi  nature 
with  the  noblest  relics  of  ancient  gran- 
deur; in  a  word,  the  lofty  lines  of 
lind  Byron  most  happily  cnaracteriae 
it. 

'*  Then  theflowen  efer  UowND— Ihe  beams 

ever  shine, 
And  all,  aaoe  the  tpirii  qfman^  h  divine.'* 

The  aid  of  art,  too,  has  not  been  *- 
wanting.  As  a  specimen  of  his  taste 
in  this  way,  and  as  an  appn^;iiiate  ac- 
companiment to  the  volume,  the  title- 
page  has  been  adorned  with  an  en- 
craving  of  the  Temple  of  the  Muses 
lately  erected  bv  ttiis  classical  peer. 
That  it  might  nave  nothing  (^  an 
anKmymouf  appearance,  he  has  placed, 
we  believe,  alwve  each  of  the  pillan^ 
the  name  of  one  of  the  tuneful  nine 
in  large  golden  letters,  that  form  an 
el^;ant  decoration  to  the  red  fr^ee- 
stone  on  which  they  sre  pasted.  The 
plate  also  represents  a  figure,  which 
we  take  to  be  his  lordship,  in  a  reclin- 
ing attitude  Sjpinst  one  of  the  piOars, 
meditating  lony  song,  and  thus  uteral- 
ly  invoking  the  *'  S«k/«»  ^A^fUMmp"  of  the 
ancient  poets. 

Besides  some  biographical  sketches, 
and  other  miscellaneous  articles,  die 
papers  on  Female  Education  hold  a 
conspicuous  place  in  the  volume  cf 
which  we  have  endeavtnired  this  im- 
perfect account.  We  would  particular- 
ly recommend  them  to  all  whose  taak 
it  is  "  to  teach  the  young  idea  how  to 
shoot"  We  traced,  with  great  de- 
light, the  progress  of  mind  in  his  ima- 
ginary pupil,  Alathea,  and  his  mode 
of  conveying  instruction.  What  can 
be  better  than  the  manner  in  which 
he  gives  her  an  idea  of  a  great  first 
cause?  She  had  observed  the  in^ui- 
ty  of  her  father  as  he  amused  himself 
widi  a  tuming-lathe ;  and  being  one 
night  struck  with  some  little  traya  of 
his  manufiicture,  the  ssgacious  young 
lady  ventured  to  aak*- 

^  *  My  dear  papa,  will  yon  tan  me  who 

mad  the  moon  ?^  •  Ysi,  Ahohea,  I  up 
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tdl  you  that  at  «tioe,  it  mm  the  gnat  papa 
of  die  whole  worid  ^at  turned  the  mooD, 
*-4ie  tuned  crery  thing  in  a  lathe  of  his 
own  to  answer  the  good  puxpoees  of  his 
children  and  creatures ;  and  we  are  all  his 
children  and  creatures,  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  dogs,  &c 
&C.*  Alathea  leajw  upon  my  knee,  kisses 
me  again  and  agam,  and,  laughing  in  tears, 
cries  out,  *  O  mamma !  this  is  oiarming. 
Then  papa  is  my  brother,  and  you.  are  my 
rister ;  and  my  grandpapa  made  the  moon, 
and  eveiy  thing  else.*  **    Pages  42  and  43. 

This  is  beautifiilly  luuf  and  sim- 
ple, and,  at  the  same  time,  admirably 
ealcnlat^  to  impress  the  joathfbl 
mind.  We  can  easUy  conceive,  that 
any  Utile  master  or  miss,  after  read- 
ing this  passage,  would  next  as  nat- 
m^y  ask-*''  And  pray,  my  dear  papa, 
what  turned  Lord  Buchan  s  head  ?' 

We  would  have  wished  to  extend 
our  extracts  to  greater  leitt;th,  and 
could  have  gratified  our  readers  with 
numberless  others  equallv  edifying, 
hod  our  limits  permitted;  but  we 
must  defer  all  fturdier  criticism  till 
the  happy  period  when  the  remaining 
▼olumes  of  this  great  work  shall  ap- 
pear. In  the  mean  time,  we  would 
refer  all  our  readers,  who  desire  more 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  lord« 
dnp's  writings,  to  the  admirable  por- 
tion of  it  i£^y  before  die  public. 
It  is  to  be  had,  we  believe,  at  the 
c(dossai  statue  of  Sir  Wilham  Wal- 
lace, erected  on  the  hill  above  Dry- 
hurgh  by  the  patriotic  earl,  who,  by 
a  metamorphosis  even  stillmore  strange 
than  that  of  the  fair  Miss  Porter,  has 
converted  the  warrior  into  a  booksel- 
ler, and  now  makes  him  the  meana  of 
disseminating  taste  and  learning  over 
the  land  he  temerly  saved  by  lus 
frowess. 


IX  MT  YOUXOXR  BAYS. 
XR  CBITOa, 

«'  We  have  heard  of  the  golden  and 
silver  age,  and  have  seen  a  fittie  of  the 
iron  age.  When  I  ha{^>ened  to  make 
this  observation  (trite  enoi^h  I  allow), 
a^fHend  of  mine  remarked,  that  in  hk 
apprehension  no  appellation  was  more 
impropriate  to  the  present  times  4han 
tne  8ELPI8H  AGx;  and  truly,  upon 
consideration,  I  am  very  mu<m  inclin- 
ed to  be  of  my  fidend's  opinion. 

That  the  propensities  of  human  na^ 
tore,  in  the  mam,  have  undergone  any 
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material  change  in  the  oonrse  of  die 
last  century,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
maintain,  but  it  certainly  appears  to 
me,  that  a  much  more  disgusting  at-t 
tention  to  4«^  predominates  at  present, 
than  existed,  or  at  least  was  exhibit- 
ed, forty  or  fifty  years  ago, — ^not  on- 
ly in  matters  directly  connected  with 
money,  but  in  the  intercourse  and  in-- 
dulgendes  of  Hfe  in  general,  of  which 
I  shall  content  myself  with  noticing 
only  two  or  three  slight  instances. 

Ih  mif  younger  days  (pray  do  not 
write  me  down  Laudattur  temporis  acti) 
some  sort  of  generosity  was  practised 
between  man  and  man.  In  those  davs 
there  actually  were  people  who  would 
have  put  themselves  to  some  personal 
inconvenience  to  oblige  a  friend  or 
neighbour,  but  now  every  thing,  how<* 
ever  triflii^,  proceeds  by  way  of  bar- 

Sin  and  side,  and  with  a  quick  eye  to 
e  quid  pro  quo. 

In  my  younger  days,  any  one  who 
pretended  to  write  gentleman  after  his 
name,  would  have  been  oonffldered  a 
very  shabby  fellow  had  he  resorted  to 
the  present  fisbion  of  selling  a  terrier, 
a  pomter,  or  a  greyhound,  to  a  friend 
who  happened  to  wakit  one  of  these 
animals ;  and  then,  it  was  more  com- 
mon to  send  a  basket  of  fhnt  to  a 
neighbour  in  the  country,  as  a  present, 
than  to  a  fruit-shop  in  town  mr  sale. 
But  in  our  days  of  economy,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  kennel,  and  tne  gardens, 
even  to  the  litde  superfluity  of  flowers, 
seems  destined  to  augment  the  &- 
mily  supplies  in  the  same  way  with 
the  ox-staU  or  die  fimn^ard.  Indeed 
I  understand  that  a  w^fed  puppy  is 
reckoned  a  toothsome  article  oy  some 
people,  and  a  sort  of  dainty  that  fr«- 
quendy  supersedes  die  necessity  of  ■ 
purveying  a  more  costly  entremet  or 
remove — ^But  this  by  the  way. 

Under  the  present  system,  if  one 
liappen  to  ask  a  fHend  for  leave  to 
sport  over  his  grounds,  whether  moor 
or  dale,  the  request  is  reocived,  and 
contemplated  pretty  much  in  the  same 
manner,  as  if  you  had  asked  levre 
to  kiss  his  wife  during  the  honey* 
moon  ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  has  power 
to  grant  the  fiivom'  ;-*4mt  it  now  fre- 
quently Mappens,  that  gendemen  lei 
tneir  game,  as  well  as  their  finms,  to 
the  best  bidder  (by-and-by they  maylet 
€heir  vrives.ako),  only  reserving  a  right 
fbr  die  supply  of  thor  own  oecasions ; 
and  when  such  is  the  case,  *'  their 
sorrow  is  inexpressible  st  not  Inbtg 
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able  to  aooonimodate  a  friend  with  a 
day's  sport."  This  is  a  refiige  &r  ex« 
oeeding  the  hackneyed  pretence  of  a 
jubilee^  that  &ther  of  many  lies.  Now, 
air,  this  fiuhion  of  letting  game  would 
also  have  been  reckoned  a  rery  shabby 
thing  tn  my  younger  days.  But  it  is 
quite  unneoessarfr  to  multiply  instan- 
ces of  the  reigmng  regard  to  what  is 
vulgarly  called  the  main  chance.  Those 
I  have  already  refenred  to  must  be  ob- 
vious, and  fiuniliar  to  every  one ;  'md 
there  is  no  person  whose  own  expe- 
rience and  reflection  will  not  iiimish 
forth  manv  more. 

From  this  display  of  economy  in 
such  matters,  one  would  almost  con- 
clude that  the  same  spirit  pervaded 
the  whole  menage^  and  that  our  country 
gentlemen  were  wallowing  in  wealth, 
and  proud  in  independence,  at  least 
that  they  were  enabled  to  live  with 
greater  comfort  at  home,  and  to  ap- 
pear with  more  splendour  abroad,  than 
It  was  in  the  power  of  their  progeni- 
tors to  e^joy  and  exhibit  in  my  younger 
day*. 

1  am  much  afraid,  however,  that 
any  one  venturing  on  such  a  oondu- 
aion,  would  find  that  he  had  redconed 
without  his  host,  and  that  there  is 
neither  so  much  real  comfort  within 
doors,  nor  so  much  dignity  displayed 
without,  as  in  the  days  that  have  gone 
by.  Then,  when  one  went  to  visit  a 
mend  in  the  country,  although  the 
courses  at  dinner  were  not  so  nume- 
rous, yet  the  fiure  was  equally  abund- 
ant, and. to  the  ftdl  as  savoury;  and 
although  there  was  not  the  same  end- 
less, and  I  must  say  teazing,  variety 
of  ghilpit  wines  produced,  a  good  many 
more  oottles  of  substantial  claret  were 
put  upon  the  table,  frdly  atoning  for 
the  absence  of  their  more  feckless  and 
fiidiionable  brethren.  7%«n,  gentle- 
men of  two  thousand  a-year  drove 
fbur  good  cattle  in  their  carriage,  at- 
tended by  a  brace  of  outriders  **  arm- 
ed for  war  complete ;"  but  now  very 
few  commoners  m  Scotland  drive  more 
than  a  pair  of  horses,  and  the  poor 
animals  are  so  loaded  with  dickies  be- 
Ibre,  and  barouche-seats  behind  the 
vehicle,  that  it  looks  more  like  a  first 
rate  Newcastle  waggon  than  a  gentle- 
man's equipage.  I  actually  saw  a 
baronet  of  my  acquaintance  get  «nder 
way  at  Cheltenham,  for  his  teat  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  with  a  cargo  of 
thirteen  souls  stowed  away  in,  and  on, 
hiaoooch^  vis. 
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2  on  the  dickie  before. 

Item,  3  in  the  borouche-seat  behind. 

Item,  7  sitters,  or  rather  squeezers,  in 
the  inside. 

Item,  1  young  gentleman,  4  months 
old,  pendant  in  slings  from 
the  top  of  the  carriage. 

13  grand  total. 

Yet,  Mr  Editor,  these  wondoM 
effivrts  of,  or  rather  at,  economy,  aeem 
to  answer  no  proportionate  end.  In 
my  younger  days,  conntrv  gentlemen, 
with  few  exceptions,  made  a  shift  to 
continue  in  the  management  of  their 
own  affiiira  during  life ;  but  now  the 
prevailing  &shion,  or  radier  passion, 
IS  to  get  TBUSTBSD  with  all  possible 
expedition ; — a  landlord,  whose  estate 
is  not  at  nurse,  is  aa  great  a  show  as  a 
live  author  was  in  my  younger  days, 
previous  to  our  being  afflicted  widi 
the  writing  typhus;  and  a  countrj 
gentleman  selects  for  the  nonce  a  few 
of  his  friends,  assisted  by  the  ^tisin- 
terested  labours  of  a  dty  and  a  coun- 

7 -writer,  who  underlie  all  the  trouble 
managing  his  aflQurs  at  an  expense 
not  much  exceeding  that  of  a  stud  of 
running  horses,  and  a  crack  pack  of 
fbx-hounds.  FSnom  this  arrangement, 
one  evident  advantage  results,  via.  that 
the  trusteed,  fit>m  empbyin^  theae  le- 
gal characters,  these  aucupii,  seeurea 
all  the  pleasure,  as  well  as  the  profit, 
arising  from  the  sport,  entirely  to  him- 
self-— no  mean  consideration  in  thia 
seyishage. 

In  my  humble  opinion,  six  or  seven 
years  may  be  considered  a  reasonable 
allowance  of  time  for  a  man  of  mid- 
dling fortune  to  **  outrun  the  con- 
stable ;"  but  a  man  of  very  large  ea* 
tate  wOl  probably  accomplish  tl^  ob^ 
ject  mucn  sooner,  especially  if  the 
lady  of  the  mansion  be  a  woman  of 
business,  who  starts  at  six  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  piques  herself  on 
being  a  notable.  In  tnat  case  I  have 
known  theolgect  very  decently  achiev- 
ed in  about  half  the  time. 

It  invariably  happens,  that  the  pro- 
gress of  incumbrance,  as  observea  a^ 
hove,  advances  with  increased  rapidity 
in  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the 
estatip,  ^  circumatance  doubtless  aria- 
ing  from  the  proprietor  being  sensible 
of  the  necessity  of  using  despatch, 
when  so  great  a  vaasA  of  business  lies 
before  him  ;  and  if  his  pecuniary  dif- 
ficulties happened  to  be  great,  previous 
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to  his  sucoenion,  the  greater  seenu  to 
be  the  impulse  to  hastea  the  return  of 
similar  enibarrassments,— a  prepoases* 
sioQ  for  which  I  eonfess  myself  unahle 
to  account  satisfiictorily,  unless  bv  ad- 
mitting the  force  of  lubit,  wbicn  we 
all  know  "  is  prodigious  and  unac- 
countable." 

Should  you,  Mr  Editor^  consider 
this  sketch  worthy  of  appearing  in 
print,  it  may,  however  slight,  afford  a 
cud  for  rumination  to  some  of  your 
readers,  and  may  perhaps  induce  me, 
in  a  Aiture  Number,  to  consider,  a 
little  more  at  large,  a  subject  whidi  I 
have  only  touched  Skin  Deep. 
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THE  MUSES*  SOir  or  PROMISE,  AND  WHAT 

rSATS 
112  TST  MAY  DO,  &C 

CoENELius  Webb. 

Op  all  the  manias  of  this  mad  age, 
the  most  incurable,  as  well  as  the  most 
common,  seems  to  be  no  other  dia|i 
the  Mctromanie,  The  just  celafarily 
of  Robert  Bums  and  Miss  BaiUie  has 
Jiad  the  meUncholy  effect  of  tumi^ig 
the  heads  of  we  know  not  how  mapy 
fiurm-servants  and  unmarried  Isdicto; 
our  rery  footmen  compose  trage4d^ 
and  there  is  scarcely  a  superannuated ' 
governess  in  the  island  that^oes  not 
leave  a  roll  of  lyrics  behmd  tier  in  her 
iMnd-box.  To  witness  the  disease  of 
any  human  understanding,  however 
feeble,  is  distressing ,  but  the  spectacle 
of  an  able  mind  rcauoc<t  to  a  state  of 
insanity  is  of  course  too  times  more 
afilicting.  It  is  with  s\ich  sorrow  as 
this  that  we  have  con  letnplated  the  case 
of  Mr  John  Keats.  This  young  man 
appears  to  have  received  from  nature 
talents  of  m  exc  Jlcnt,  perhaps  even 
of  a  superigdf  ordo'- — talents  which,  de- 
voted to  the  purposes  of  any  usetiil 
profession^  niUBt,  have  rendered  him  a 
respectable,  if  i>*ot  an  eminent  citizen. 
His  friends,  w<i  un^lerstand,  destined 
him  to  the  &iret'r  of  medicine,  and  he 
was  boun>l  apj  rentice  some  years  ago 
to  a  worti.  ajKrtbecary  in  town.  But 
all  has  tt  •  i>  '  iidone  by  a  sudden  at* 
tack  of  tfci  ■  .flJady  to  which  we  have 
alluded.  \Vh4ther  Mr  John  had  been 
sent  home  with  a  diuretic  or  compos* 
Voi.IIL 
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ing  draught  to  some  patient  &r  gone 
in  the  poetical  mania,  we  have  not 
heard.  This  much  is  certain,  that  he 
has  caught  the  infection,  and  diat 
thoroughly.  For  some  time  we  were 
in  hopes,  that  he  might  get  off  with  a 
violent  fit  or  two;  but  of  late  the 
symptoms  are  terrible.  The  phrenzy 
of  the  "  Poems"  ma  bad  enough  in 
its  way;  but  it  Wnot  alarm  us  half 
so  seriously  as  mt  ^m,  settled,  irn* 
perturbable  dnvelKnijapcy  of  ''  £q« 
dymion."  WSfi^Q^hoiiever,  that  in 
so  young  a  person,.and  with  a  oonsti- 
tution  originally  So  good,  even  now  the 
disease  is  not  utterly  ineuraSle.  Time, 
firm  treatment,  and  rational  restraint, 
do  much  fiqr  many  apparently  hopeless 
invaUds;  sfndif  Mr  Keats  should  hap- 
pen, at  some  interval  of  reason,  to  cast 
his  eye  upon  our  pages,  he  may  per- 
haps hm  convinced  of  the  existence  of 
his  r^lady,  which,  in  such  cases,  is 
ofte/all  that  is  necessary  to  put  the 
pa^nt  in  a  fkir  way  of  bemg  cured. 

'The  readers  of  the  Examiner  news- 
^per  were  informed,  some  time  ago; 
by  a  solemn  paragraph,  in  Mr  Hunt'9 
best  sifite,  of  the  appearance  of  two 
new  stars  of  glorious  magnitude  and 
splendour  in  the  poetical  horizon  of 
the  land  of  Cockaigne.  One  of  these 
turned  out,  by  and  by,  to  be  no  other 
than  Mr  John  Keata.  This  preoo- 
cious  adulation  confirmed  the  waver* 
ine  apprentice  in  his  desire  to  quit  the 
galipots,  and  at  the  same  time  excit- 
ed in  his  too  susceptible  mind  a  &tal 
admiration  for  the  character  and  ta- 
lents of  the  most  worthless  and  afibct- 
ed  of  all  the  versifiers  of  our  time. 
One  of  his  first  productions  was  the 
foUowing  sonnet,  *'  written  on  the  dan- 
when  Mr  Leigh  Hunt  left  pruon.\ 
It  will  be  recollected,  that  tne  cause 
of  Hunt's  confinement  was  a  series  of 
libels  against  his  sovereign,  and  that 
its  firuit  was  the  odious  and  incestuous 
"Story  of  Rimini." 

•*  What  though*  for  lihewing  trath  to  flat- 
tered  state. 
Kind  Hunt  was  shut  in  prison,  yet  has  he. 
In  his  immortal  spirit  been  as  nree 
As  the  sky-searching  lark,  and  as  date. 
Minion  or  grandeur !  think  voa  he  did  watt  P 
Think  you  he  nought  but  prison  walls 

did  see. 
Till,  so  uowiUingi  thou  untum'dst  the 
key? 
Ah,  no !  fiu  happier,  nobler  was  his  fate ! 
In  SpenterU  htiui  he  strayed,  and  bowers 
tair, 
CuUmg  enchanted  fiowcrs ;  and  he  flew 
3  U 
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To  ngioiM  of  his  ofrn  tSi  eeniiB  tru* 
Tool^  happy  Bighti.    Who  iaSi  his  &mc 
impair  -  * 

Whei^  £ou  art  dead,  and  all  thj  wretch- 
ed crew  ? 
The  absurdity  of  the  thought  in  this 
sonnet  is,  however,  if  possible,  sur- 
passed in  another,  "  addressed  to  Hajf'' 
don"  the  puiittcr,  that  clever,  but  most 
affected  sftist,  who  ss  little  resembles 
Raphael  in  senius  as  he  does  in  per* 
son,  notwithstaft^hig  the  foppery  of 
having  his  hair  cdrled  over  his  should 
ders  in  the  okl  Italian  ftshion.  In 
this  exquisite  piece  it  will  he  observed^ 
diat  Mr  Keats  classes  together  Wo  eds- 
WORTH,  Hunt,  and  HaYvDom^  as  the 
three  greatest  spirits  of  the  aae,  and 
that  he  alludes  to  himself  ana  some 
others  of  the  rising  brood  of  Cockaeys, 
as  likely  to  attain  hereafter  an  equally 
honourable  elevation.  Wordiivonh 
and  Hunt!  what  a  juxtfr-pott^oa I 
The  purest,  the  loftiest,  and,  we .  do 
not  fear  to  say  it,  the  most  claaBica^of 
living  English  poets,  joined  Uwethet 
IP  the  same  compUment  with  the" 
meanest,  the  filthiest,  and  tfie  most 
vulgar  of  Cockney  poetasteia.  No 
wonder  that  he  who  could  be  fuiltv 
of  this  should  class  Haydon  with 
Raphael,  and  himself  with  Spenoer. 

"  Great  sptrifts  now  on  aulfa  am  sogoarmi^; 

He  of  me  cloud,  die  cataract,  the  lake. 

Who  on  HelveUyn*6  summit,  wide  awake. 
Catches  his  freshness  irom  Archangel's  wing : 
He  of  the  rote^  the  vtokt,  the  springs 

The  social  tniUe,  the  chain  for  Freedom's 
sake: 

And  lo  !— whose  stedfastness  would  never 
tske 
A  meaner  sound  than  Raphael's  whispering. 
And  other  spirits  there  are  standing  apart 
'  Upon  the  fordiead  of  the  age  to  come ; 
These,  these  will  give  the  world  another  heart. 

And  other  puues.  Hear  ye  not  the  hum 
Of  migfUy  workings  9  ■ 

Listen  awhUe  ye  nations j  and  be  dumb. 
The  nations  are  to  listen  and  be  dumb ! 
and  why,  good  Johnny  Keats?  be- 
cduse  Leigh  Hunt  is  editor  of  the 
Examiner,  and  Haydon  has  painted 
the  judgment  of  Solomon,  and  you 
and  Cornelius  Webb,  and  a  few  more 
city  sparks,  are  pleased  to  look  upon 
yourselves  as  so  many  fUture  Shak- 
speares  and  Miltona !  The  world  has 
really  aane  reason  to  look  to  its  foun- 
dations !  Here  is  a  tempesias  in  nu^ 
tuld  with  a  vengeance.  At  the  period 
when  th&se  sonnets  were  published, 
Mr  Keats  had  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  he  looked  on  himself  a^  "\ot  yet 
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a  glorious  denicen  of  the  wide  heaved 
of  poetry*,"  hut  he  had  many  fine 
sootning  ^ons  of  coming  sreatnesa, 
and  many  rare  plans  of  stody  to  pre* 
piure  him  fbr  it.  The  following  tre 
think  is  very  pretty  raving. 

••  Why  so  sad  a  moan  ? 
Life  is  the  r08e*s  hope  while  yet  unbbwn  ; 
The  reading  of  an  ever-dianging  tale ; 
The  light  uplifting  of  a  maicTen^  veil ; 
A  pigeon  tumbling  in  dear  summer  air ; 
A  Liughing  school-boy,  without  grief  or  care* 
Riding  the  springhig  branches  of  afi  dm. 

**  O  fbr  ten  years,  that  I  may  overwbefan 
Mysdf  in  poesy ;  so  I  ma^  do  the  deed 
That  my  own  soul  has  to  itself  decreed. 
Then  will  I  pass  the  countries  that  1  see 
In  long  perfective,  and  continually 
Taste  their  pure  fbuntains.    First  die  rcahn 

rilpass 
Of  Flora,  and  old  Pan :  deep  in  the  grass. 
Feed  upon  iqyples  red,  and  strawbemes. 
And  choose  each  nleasure  that  my  fancy  sees. 
Catch  the  white-oaDded  nymplis  in  shady 

places, 
To  woo  sweet  kisses  from  averted  &ces,.>- 
Play  with  their  fingeis,  touch  their  dioul- 

ders  white 
Into  a  pratiT  shrinking  with  a  bite 
As  bard  as  Ups  can  mue  it :  till  agreed, 
A  lovely  tale  of  human  life  well  rM. 
jitnd  one  will  teach  a  tame  dove  how  it  best 
M*ay  hn  the  cool  air  gently  o'er  my  rest; 
AnothcK,  bending  o'er  her  niadile  tiead. 
Win  set  a  gieen  robe  floating  round  her  head. 
And  sifll  will  dance  with  ever  varied  ease. 
Smiling  upan  the  flowers  and  the  trees : 
Another  will  entice  me  on,  and  on 
Turou^'v-h  almond  blossoms  and  ridi  dnna- 

i?)on; 
Till  in  thi^  bosom  of  a  leafy  world 
We  rest  in  silenct^  like  two  gems  npcurl'd 
tn  the  reeesi^  of  a  pearly  dielL" 

Having  coolod  a  little  from  this  "  fino 
pasdon,"  our  youthful  poet  passes  very 
naturally  into  a  loi^strain  of  foaming 
abuse  against  a  i^ertani  class  of  English 
Poets,  whom,  wiih  Pape  at  their  head, 
it  is  much  the  faslnon  with  the  igno« 
rant  unsettled  pretenders  of  the  pre- 
sent dme  to  undervalue*  Beggii^ 
these  gentlemens'  jiardon^  although 
Pope  was  not  a  poet  of  the  same  high 
order  with  some  who  are  now  living, 
yet,  to  deny  his  gcniui^  is  jnst  about 
as  absurd  as  to  dispute  that  of  Words- 
worth, or  to  believe  in  that  of  Hunt. 
Above  all  things,  itjAnw  pitiably 
ridiculous  to  hear  me%flf  ullom  their 
country  will  always  hnfeoson  to  be 
proud,  reviled  by  unWbcated  and 
flimsy  striplings,  who  am  Hot  capable 
<^  understanding  eidierr  0ieir  merits,  ^ 
or  those  of  any  other  mri  of  pouter— 
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without  logic eno^^  toanalvfle •  single 
idetyOr  imagtmlion  cnoog^  to  ftnn 
one  original  image,  or  learning  enoi^ 
to  disttnguiB)!  between  the  written 
language  of  Englishmen  and  the  spo- 
ken jargon  of  Cockneys^  presume  to 
talk  with  contempt  of  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  spirits  the  world  ever 
uroducedC.iperely  because  they  did  not 
nappen  to  exert  their  fiuailties  in  k- 
borioua  affected  dttcriptiona  of  flowen 
seen  in  wiadow-pota,  or  oaaeadea  heard 
at  Vauxh^;  in  short,  because  they 
chose  to  be  wits,  philosophers,  patriots^ 
and  poets,  rather  than  to  found  the 
Cockney  school  of  versification,  mora^ 
lity,  and  politics,  a  centurv  .before  its 
time.  After  blaspheming  hunaelf  into 
a  fury  against  Baikatt,  Ste.  Mr  Keats 
commta  himself  and  hk  readers  with 
a  view  of  the  present  more  promising 
aspeet  of  afiUrs;  above  aU,  with  the 
ripened  glorka  of  the  poet  of  Rimini. 
Addressing  the  maaes  nf  the  departed 
chiefs!  of  Engliah  poetrv,  he  infbrms 
them,  in  the  follovnng  clear  and  touch- 
ing manner,  of  the  existence  of  "  him 
of  the  Rose,"  &c.    ' 

"  Frop  a  thick  biake. 
Nested  and  quiet  in  a  valley  mU4t 
BobUeB  apqpe;  fine  Kninda  an  floatiiig  wild 
About  the  earth.    Happy  are  ye  and  glad." 

From  this  he  div€|;ges  into  a  view  of 
"  things  in  general.  We  smile  when 
we  think  to  ourselves  how  little  most 
of  our  readers  will  understand  of  what 
follows. 

**  Yet  I  rejoice  :  a  myrde  fairer  tiian 
£*er  grew  in  P^hoe,  from  the  bitter  weeds 
Lifts  Its  sweet  head  into  the  air,  and  feeds 
A  silent  space  with  ever  sprouting  green. 
All  tenderest  birds  there  find  a  pleasut 

soreen. 
Creep  thnmgh  the  shade  with  jaunty  flut- 
tering. 
Nibble  the  httle  cuj^d  flowers  and  sing. 
Then  let  us  dear  away  the  choaking  thorns 
From  round  its  gentle  stem ;  let  tM  young 

fhtcnSy 
Yeaned  in  after  times,  when  we  are  flown. 
Find  a  fresh  sward  beneath  it,  ovemown 
Widi  simple  flowers :  let  there  nothing  be 
More  boisterous  than  a  lover*s  bended  laiee ; 
Nought  more  ungentle  than  the  pladd  look 
Of  one  who  leans  upon  a  dosed  book; 
Nou^^t  more  untranquil  than  die  giassy 

slopes 
Between  two  hills.  AH  hail  ddigjbtfnl  hopes! 
As  die  was  wont,  th'  imagination 
Into  most  lovdy  labyrinths  will  be  cone. 
And  they  shall  be  aeoonnted  poetkuigs 
Who  simply  tell  themostheart^rasiiy  tningp. 
O  may  these  joys  be  xipe  before  I  die. 


m 

Will  not  some  say  that  I  mesumptoously  : 
Have  Bpcktn  ?  tibat  from  nastcning  diagnoft 
Twere  better  far  to  hide  my  fooUSi  ftice  ? 
That  whining  boyhood  should  with  reve- 
rence bow 
IBre  the  dread  thondeibolt  could  reach? 

How! 
If  I  do  hide  myself,  it  sure  diall  be 
In  the  vcfy  fane,  the  %ht  of  poesy.** 

From  some  verses  addressed  tova* 
xious  amiable  individuals  of  the  other 
aez,  it  iqipeors,  notwithstanding  tl\ 
this  goasamer-^work,  that  Johnny's 
aflfectbna  are  not  entirely  oonfined  to 
objects  purely  etherial.  Take,  by  way 
of  specimen,  tlie  fbllowing  prurient 
and  vulgar  lines,  evidently  meant  for 
some  young  lady  east  of  Temple-bar. 

**  Add  too,  the  sweetness 
Ofthy  honied  voioe;  die  nearness 
Of  thine  ankle  lightly  tum'd : 
With  those  beaudes,  scaree  diseem'd. 
Kept  with  such  iweet  privacy,] 
That  they  seldom  meet  the  eye 
Of  the  little  knnes  that  fly 
Round  about  with  eager  pry. 
Saving  when,  with  freshening  lave. 
Thou  dipp*st  them  in  the  taindess  wave ; 
Like  twm  water  lilies,  bom 
In  the  coolnesB  of  the  mem. 
O,  if  thou  hadst  breathed  then. 
Now  die  Muses  had  been  ten. 
Couldst  thou  wish  for  lineage  higher 
Than  twin  sister  of  ThaRa9 
At  last  for  ever,  evezmore, 
Wm  I  call  die  Graces  four.** 
Who  will  dispute  that  our  poet^  to 
use  his  own  phrase  (and  rhyme), 
"  Can  mingle  music  fit  for  the  soft  ear 
Of  Lady  Cytherear 

So  much  for  the  opening  bud ;  now 
for  the  expanded  flower.  It  is  time  to 
pass  from  the  juvenile  "  Poems,"  to 
the  mature  and  elaborate  "  Ehdymion, 
a  Poetic  Honuinoe."  The  old  story  of 
the  moon  foiling  in  love  with  a  shep- 
herd, so  nrettily  told  by  a  Roman 
Classic,  and  so  exouisitely  enlarged  and 
adorned  by  one  of  the  most  elqgant  of 
German  noets,  has  been  seized  upon 
by  Mr  John  Keats,  to  be  done  with  as 
might  seem  good  unto  the  sicklv  fim^ 
cy  of  one  who  never  read  a  single  line 
ttther  of  Ovid  or  of  Wieland.  If  the 
auantiiy>  not  the  quality,  of  the  verses 
dedicated  to  the  st<M7  is  to  be  taken 
into  account,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr  John  Keats  may  now  claim 
Endymion  enUrely  to  himself.  To  say 
the  truth,  we  do  not  suppose  either 
the  Latin  or  die  German  poet  would 
be  very  anxious  to  dispute  about  the 
property  of  the  hero  of  the  *'  Poetic 
Romance."    Mr  Keata  has  thoroughly 
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tppropriatcd  Ae  character^  if  not  the 
Hume.  His  Endymion  is  not  a  Greek 
shepherd,  loved  by  a  Grecian  goddess  ; 
he  18  merely  a  young  Cockney  rhyme- 
ster, dreammg  a  phantastic  dream  at 
the  ftill  of  the  moon.  Costume,  were 
it  .worth  while  to  notice  such  a  trifle, 
is  violated  in  every  page,  of  this  goodly 
octavo.  •  From  his  prototype  Hunt, 
John  Keats  has  acquired  a  sort  of 
vague  idea,  that  the  Greeks  were  a 
most  tastefld  people,  and  that  no  my- 
thology ean  be  so  finely  adapted  rar 
the  purposes  of  poetry  as  theirs.  It  is 
amusing  to  see  what  a  hand  the  two 
Cockneys  make  of  this  mythology; 
the  one  confesses  that  he  never  r«id 
the  Greek  Tragedians,  and  the  other 
knows  Homer  only  from  Chapman; 
snd  both  of  them  write  about  ApoUo, 
pan.  Nymphs,  Muses,  and  Mysteries, 
Bs  noight  be  expected  from  persons  of 
their  education.  We  shall  not,  how- 
ever, enlarge  at  present  upon  this  sub- 
ject, as  we  mean  to  dedicate  an  entire 
paper  to  the  classical  attainments  and 
attempts  of  the  Cockney  poets.  As 
for  Mr  Keats' ''  Endymion,"  it  has  just 
as  much  to  do  with  Greece  as  it  has 
with  "  old  Tartary  the  fierce ;"  no  man, 
whose  mind  has  ever  been  imbued 
with  the  smallest  knowledge  or  feeling 
of  classical  poetry  or  classical  lustorv, 
could  have  stooped  to  profane  and  vm- 
garise  every  association  in  the  man- 
ner which  has  been  adopted  by  this 
''  son  of  promise."  Before  giving  any 
extracts,  we  must  infbrm  our  readers, 
that  this  romance  is  meant  to  be  writ- 
ten in  Enslish  hcrdc  rhyme.  To 
those  who  have  read  any  of  Hunt's 
poems,  this  hint  might  indfeed  be  need- 
less. Mr  Keats  has  adopted  the  loose, 
nerveless  versification,  and  Cockney 
rhymes  of  the  poet  of  Rimini ;  but  in 
fairness  to  that  gentleman,  we  must 
add,  that  the  defects  of  the  system  are 
tenfold  more  conspicuous  in  his  dis- 
ciple's work  than  in  his  own.  Mr 
Hunt  is  a  small  poet,  but  he  is  a  clever 
man.  Mr  Keats  is  a  still  smaller  poet, 
and  he  is  onlv  a  boy  of  prettv  abili- 
ties, which  he  nas  done  every  tning  in 
hispower  to  spoil. 

llie  poem  sets  out  with  the  follow- 
ing exposition  of  the  reasons  which 
induced  Mr  Keats  to  compose  it. 

*'  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for  ever : 
ItB  lovelinen  increases ;  it  will  never 
Pass  into  nothingness ;  but  still  will  keep 
A  bower  quiet  wt  us,  and  a  deep 
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PuB  of  sweet  dreams,  and  healdi,  nd  qdci 

breathing. 
Theverare,  on  eveiy  nuuiowy  aie  we  wissmI— 

iog 
A  flowerv  band  to  bind  us  to  the  earth. 
Spite  of  oespondence,  of  the  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days. 
Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o*er-darkened  ways 
Made  for  our  searching :  yes,  in  spite  of  w* 
Some  shape  of  beauty  moves  awav  the  pall 
From  oui  daik  spints.    Sudi  me  son,  the 

nxion. 
Trees  old  and  young,  nrouting  a  diady  boos 
For  airople  sheep ;  and  such  aie  daibdilt 
With  the  green  woiidth^  live  in;  and  dear 

rills 
That  for  themselves  a  cooling  covert  make 
*Gainst  the  hot  season;  the  mid  forest  brake. 
Rich  with  a  sprinkling  of  fiur  musk-rose 

blooms: 
And  such  too  is  the  grsndeurof  the  doona 
We  have  imagmed  for  the  mi^tydead; 
AH  lovely  tales  that  we  have  heard  or  raid$ 
An  endless  fountain  of  immortal  drink. 
Pouring  unto  us  ftom  the  heaven's  brink. 


**  Nor  do  we  moely  foel  these  < 
For  one  short  hoar ;  no,  even  as  the  trees 
That  whisper  round  a  temple  become  non 
Dear  as  the  temple's  self,  so  does  diemooa. 


The  passion  poesy,  glories  infinite, 
Haunt  us  till  they  become  a 


light 


Unto  our  souls,  and  boond  to  us  so  I 
That,  whether  there  be  shine,  or  gkxm 

o  ercast. 
They  alway  must  be  wtdi  us,  or  we  di& 

••  Therefire  *tb  with  foil  hs^ipiness  that  I 
Will  trace  the  story  of  Endymion !  I  !** 

After  introducing  his  hero  to  us  in  a 
procession,  and  preparing  us,  bv  a  few 
mystical  Unes,  for  believing  tnat  his 
destiny  has  in  it  some  strange  pecu- 
liarity, Mr  Keats  represents  the  be- 
loved of  the  Moon  as  bein^  conveyed 
hj  his  sister  Peona  into  an  island  in  a 
nver.  This  young  lady  has  been  a- 
larroed  by  the  appearance  of  the  bro- 
ther, and  questioned  him  thus: 

*•  Brother,  'tis  vain  to  hide 
That  thou  dost  know  of  things  mysterious. 
Immortal,  stariy ;  such  alone  could  thus 
Weigh  down  thy  nature.    Hast  thou  sinn*d 

in  aught  - 
Oflensive  to  me  heavenly  powers  ?  Cau|^ 
A  Paphian  dove  upon  a  message  sent  ? 
Thy  deathfiil  bow  against  some  deer-herd 

bent. 
Sacred  to  Dian  ?  Majdy,  thou  hast  seen 
Her  naked  limbs  amons  the  alders  green  ; 
And  that,  alas !  is  deam.    No,  I  can  trace 
Something  more  high  peiplexing  in  thy 

face!"' 

Endymion  replies  in  a  long  speech, 
wherein  he  describes  liis  first  meeting 
with  the  Moon.     We  rannot  mak 
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room  for  the  whole  of  it^  bat  shall 
take  a  few  pages  here  and  there. 
••  There  UonomM  niadcnly  a  magic  bed 
Of  auaed  ditamy,  and  popmes  red: 
At  which  I  wonder'd  gieaUy,  knowing  well 
That  bat  one  night  had  wrought  this  flow- 
ery spell; 
And,  ntting  down  dose  by,  began  to  nrase 
What  it  m^ht  mean.    Pertiaps,  thought  I, 

Moipheos, 
In  psnng  here,  his  owlet  pimons  shook ; 
Or,  it  may  be,  ere  matron  Night  uptook 
Her  ebon  um,  young  Mercury,  by  stealth. 
Had  dipt  his  rod  in  it :  such  sarland  wealth 
Came  not  by  oommon  growtn.    Thus  on  I 

thought. 
Until  my  head  was  dissy  and  distraught 
Moreover,  through  the  dandng  pc^n^  ><^ 
A  breeze,  most  sofaylullhig  to  my  soul,**  ftc 

••  Methought  the  Udless-eyed  tnun 
Of  pUmets  all  were  in  the  blue  uffon. 
To  commune  with  those  orbs,  once  more  I 

rais*d 
My  sight  right  upward:  but  U  was  quite 

dazed 
By  a  bright  something,  sailing  down  raaoe. 
Making  me  quickly  veil  my  eyes  and  face: 
Again  I  loord,  and,  O  ye  deities, 
\^o  ftom  Olympus  watch  our  destinies ! 
Whence  that  completed  ibrm  of  aU  com- 


Whenee  came  that  high  perfection  of  all 


Speak,  stubborn  earth,  and  tell  me  where, 

O  where 
Hast  thou  a  symbol  of  her  golden  hair? 
Not  oat-sheaves  drooping  in  the  western  sun; 
Not— thy  soft  hand,  fair  sister !  let  me  shun 
Sudi  follying  before  thee— yet  she  had. 
Indeed,  locks  brigjht  enough  to  make  me 

mad; 
And  they  were  simply  gordian*d  up  and 

braided. 
Leaving,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded. 
Her  pearl  round  ears,**  &c 

••  •  She  took  an  airy  range. 
And  then,  towards  me,  like  a  very  maid. 
Came  blushing,  waning,  willing,  and  afraid. 
And  pre8B*d  me  by  the  hand :  Ah !  'twas 

too  much ; 
Methought  I  famted  at  the  charmed  touch. 
Yet  hda  my  recollection,  even  as  one 
Who  dives  tfareefathoms  where  the  waters  run 
Curbing  in  beds  of  coral :  for  anon, 
I  felt  upmounted  in  that  region 
Where  falling  stars  dart  their  artilleiy  forth. 
And  eagles  struggle  with  the  buffetii^  north 
That  balances  me  heavy  meteor-stone  ;— 
Felt  too,  1  was  not  fearful,  nor  alone,**  &c 
Not  content  with  the  authentic  love 
of  the  Moon^  Keats  makes  his  hero  cap- 
tivate  another  supernatural  lady,  of 
whom  no  notice  occurs  in  any  of  his 
predecessors. 

**  It  was  a  nymph  uprisen  to  the  breast 
In  &e  fountain's  pebbly  margin,  and  she 

stood 
Mong  lilies,  like  the  youngest  of  the  brood. 
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TO  hhn  her  dripping  hand  she  sofUy  lost. 
And  anxiously  began  to  plait  and  twist 
Her  ringlets   round  her  fingers,  saying, 

*  Youth  f 
Too  long,  alas,  hast  thou  Btarv*d  on  the  rath. 
The  bitterness  of  love:  too  long  indeed, 
Seong  thou  art  so  gentle.    Could  I  weed 
Thy  Mul  of  care,  by  Heavens,  I  would  oflfer 
AU  the  bright  riches  of  mv  crystal  cofiiar 
To  Amphitrite;  all  my  dear-eyed  fish. 
Golden,  or  rainbow-sided,  or  purplish, 
Vermilion-tail*d,orfinn*d  with  silvery  sauze; 
Yea,  or  my  veined  pebUa-floor,  that  draws 
A  virgin  Ittfat  to  the  deq> ;  my  gratlo-sands 
TIawny  and  gold,  ooz*d  dewly  from  fkr  lands 
By  my  dili^nt  springs;  my  level  lilies, 

shells. 
My  chaiming  rod,  my  potent  river  spells ; 
Yes,  every  tmng,  even  to  the  pearly  cup 
Meander  gave  me, — for  I  bubbled  up 
To  fiiinting  creatures  in  a  desert  wild* 
But  woe  is  me,  I  am  but  as  a  child 
To  ghdden  thee;  and  all  I  dare  to  say. 
Is,  UMt  I  mty  Owe :  that  on  this  day 
I've  been  toy  guide  ;  that  thou  must  wan« 

In  other  regions,  past  the  scanty  bar 

To  mortal  steps,  before  thou  can'st  be  ta*en 

From  every  wasting  sigh,  from  every  pain. 

Into  the  gentle  bosom  of  thy  love. 

Why  it  is  thus,  one  knows  in  heaven  above : 

But,  a  poor  Naiad,  I  guess  not.   Faxewdl  I 

I  have  a  ditty  for  my  EoHoW  cell.*  *' 

But  we  find  that  we  really  have  no 
patience  for  going  over  four  books  fUl« 
ed  with  such  amorous  scenes  as  these, 
with  subterraneous  journeys  equally 
amusing,  and  submarine  processions 
equally  heautifiil;  but  we  must  not 
omit  tne  most  interesting  scene  of  the 
wh<de  piece. 

•<  Thus  spake  he,  and  that  moment  felt  en- 

duisd 
With  power  to  dream  delicknisly ;  so  wound 
Tluough  a  dim  passage,  searching  till  he 

found 
The  smoothest  mossy  bed  and  deepest,  where 
He  threw  himself,  and  just  into  the  air 
Stretching  his  indolent  arms,  he  took,  O  bliss !■ 
A  naked  waist :  **  Fair  Cupid,  whence  «i 

this? 
A  well-known  voice  sigh*d,  •  Sweetest,  here 

amir 
At  which  sofl  ravishment,  with  dodng  cry 
They  tremUod  to  each  other.^Helicon  ! 
O  fbuntain'd  hill !    Old  Homer*s  Hehoon ! 
TfuU  thou  woitidtt  tpout  a  Utile  streamki 

o'er 
These  torry  pages:  then  the  verse  would  soar 
And  sing  above  this  gentle  paur,  like  lark 
Over  his  nested  young :  but  aU  is  dark 
Around  thine  aged  top,  and  thy  clear  fount 
Exhales  in  mists  to  heaven.  Aye,  the  count 
Of  mighty  poets  is  made  up ;  the  scroll 
Is  folded  by  the  Muses ;  the  bright  roU 
Is  in  Apollo*8  hand :  our  dazed  eyes 
Have  seen  a  new  tinge  in  the  western  skies: 
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The  wDxld  hit  done  its  dutr.    Yet,  oh  jet. 
Although  the  eon  of  poesy  »  aet. 
Then  lovers  did  emhmeet  and  we  must  we^ 
That  there  is  no  old  power  left  to  steqp 
A  quiU  immortal  in  vm  joyous  tears. 
Long  time  in  siknoe  did  their  anxious  fean 
Qoeition  that  thus  it  was ;  loi^  time  they  lay 
FondliBg  and  kissing  cveiy  doubt  away  ; 
Long  time  ere  soft  caressing  sobs  began 
To  mdbw  into  woids,  and  then  there  ran 
Two  bobUiiw  springs  of  taflt  firom  their 

sweet  fips* 
*  O  known  Unlowwn  I  ftom  whommy  being 

Such  darnnff  essence,  whcrcfiHre  may  I  not 
Be  ever  in  msse  aims,"*  &c. 

After  all  this,  however^  the  ''  modes* 
ty/'  as  Mr  Keats  expresses  it,  of  the 
Lad^  Diana  prevented  her  from  own- 
ing m  Olympus  her  passion  for  Endy- 
mion.  Venus,  as  the  most  knowing 
in  such  matters,  is  the  first  to  discover 
the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the 
temperament  of  the  sodifess.  ''  An 
idle  tale,"  says  the  laughter-loving 
dame, 

*'  A  humid  eye*  and  steps  luxurious. 
When  these  are  new  and  strange,  are  omi- 


The  inamorata,  *to  vary  the  intrigue, 
carries  on  a  romantic  intercourse  with 
Endymion,  under  the  disguise  of  an 
Indian  damseL  At  last,  however,  her 
scruples,  for  some  reason  or  other,  are 
ail  overcome,  and  the  Queen  of  Heaven 
owns  her  attachment. 

^  She  gave  her  fair  hands  to  him,  and  be- 
hold, 
Before  three  swiftest  kisses  he  had  told, 
They  vanish  far  away  !*-Peona  went 
Home  through  the  gloomy  wood  in  wonder- 
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Fire-branded  foiKs  to  scar  i^»  and  sinas 
Our  gold  and  ripe-ear*d  hopes.    With  not 

one  tinge 
Of  sanctuary  splendour,  not  a  right 
AUe  to  face  an  owl's,  they  still  are  di^t 
By  the  blear-eyed  nations  in  empurpled  vests. 
And  crowns,  and  turbans.    Wim  unladen 

breasts. 
Save  of  blown  self-applanse,  they  proudly 

mount 
To  thev  spirit's  pescfa,  theit  being*s  hig^ 

account. 
Their  tintop  nothings,  thdr  dull  does,  their 

urones— 
Amid  the  fierce  intoxicating  tones 
Of  trumpets,    shoutings,   and  beSaboured 

drums. 
And  sudden  cannon.    Ah  I  how  all  this 

hums. 
In  wakeful  ears,  like  uproar  past  and  gon^— 
Like  thunder  clouds  that  spake  to  Bid»v]fln« 
And  set  those  okl  Chaldeans  to  their  tasks.^ 
Are  dien  regalities  all  gilded  nuuks  ?** 

And  now,  good-morrow  to  "  the 
Muses'  son  of  Promise ;"  as  for  ''  the 
feats  he  yet  may  do,"  as  we  do  not 
pretend  to  sav,  like  himself,  "  Muse 
of  my  native  luid  am  I  inspiredj"  we 
shall  adhere  to  the  safe  old  rule  of 
pauca  verba.  We  venture  to  make 
one  small  prophecy,  that  his  bookseller 
will  not  a  second  time  venture  £50 
upon  any  thin^  he  can  write.  It  is  a 
hetter  and  a  wiser  thing  to  be  a  starv- 
ed apothecary  than  a  starved  poet ;  so 
back  to  the  shop  Mr  John,  oack  to 
''  pksters,  pills,  and  ointment  boausj" 
&C.  But,  for  Heaven's  sake,  young 
Sangrado,  he  a  little  more  sparing 
of  extenuatives  and  soporifics  in  your 
practice  than  you  have  been  in  your 
poetry.  Z. 
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And  80,  like  many  other  romances, 
terminates  the  "  Poetic  Romance"  of 
Johnny  Keats,  in  a  patcbed-up  wed- 
ding. 

We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention, 
tnat  Keats  belongs  to  the  Cockney 
Schoql  of  Politics,  as  well  as  the  Cock- 
ney School  of  Poetry. 

It  is  fit  that  he  who  holds  Rimini 
to  be  the  first  poem,  should  believe  the 
Examiner  to  be  the  first  politician  of 
the  day.  We  admire  consistency,  even 
in  folly.  Hear  how  their  bantling  has 
ahready  learned  to  lisp  sedition. 

"  There  are  who  lord  ito*cr  their  fUlow-men 
With  most  prevailing  tinsel :  who  unpen 
Their  baaing  vanities,  to  browse  away 
The  comfortable  green  and  juicy  haj 
From  human  pastures ;  or,  O  torturmg  ftcti 
Who,  tiuough  an  idiot  bUnk,  wiU  see  un- 
packM 


LETTER  TO  THE  COMMITTEE  OF 
DILETTANTI,  OCCASIONEP  BY 
THEIR  REPORT  ON  THE  FLANS 
FOR  THE  REPAIR  OF  ST  GILES* 
CHURCH,  EniNBUROH. 

MY  DEAR  COMMITTEE, 

I  HOPE  you  will  not  fed  any  repugnance 
to  being  shortly  addressed  by  a  brother 
Dilettanti,  on  the  subject  of  your  late 
ingenious  Report.  By  publishing  that 
important  document  in  so  widely-cir- 
culated a  miscellany  as  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  your  design,  no  doubt,  was 
to  attract  Uie  public  attention  both  to 
yourselves  and  your  production.  I^ 
shidl  take  the  fireedom  to  make  a  very  " 
few  remarks  upon  both ;— «id,  ina»- 
mudi  as  creators  are  at  all  times  en- 
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dio's  tongues  and  huns^  than  with  the 
Ifeanties  of  his  deiimct  namesBke^ 
temples  and  palaees.  I  dare  say  you 
might  hare  heen  able  to  Ihime  a  tole- 
Tahle  enough  report  on  the  oompara- 
tive  merits  of  draught  or  bottled  por« 
ler^  hot  or  cold  punchy  Finnan  or  riz* 
zard  haddiei,  or  any  thing  in  that  way; 
but  as  to  gothic  ardutecture  and  St 
Giles'  cathedral,  do  not  be  ofihided^ 
my  dear  Committee,  if  I  assure  you, 
tnat  ism  Young  Jcec^  tolerable  rum,  that  you  are  publicly  esteemed  to 
and  very  fl;ood  Glenllvet  whiskey;  and  have  gone  in  this  instance,  to  say  thft 
that  the  cnair  is  usually  filled  by  a  cer-  least  of  it,  a  little  ultra  crepidam, 
tain  literary  fHend  of  ours,  whose  ta-  Do  not,  however,  be  disconcerted  or 
lents  in  that  department  are  of  the  dissatisfied  with  yourselves.  You  are 
very  highest  distinction.  These  were  really,  without  flattery,  to  use  the 
my  reasons  for  entering  the  Society  of  child-bed  expression,  **  doine  as  well 
DuettantijL  I  did  not  at  that  period  as  could  have  been  expected;"  your 
suspect  the  true  nature  of  the  honour    first-bora  b  certainly  a  poor  creature. 


titled  to  walk  before  their  works,  I 
shall  b^in  with  you. 

The  Society  by  which  you  seem  to 
have  been  appointed  to  examine  and 
oonnnent  upon  Mr  Elliot's  plans,  has 
long  been  regarded  by  me  with  great 
afiection  and  some  respect.  I  became  a 
member  of  it  because  I  understood  that 
there  was  an  excellent  hot  supper  in  the 
wind  every  Thursday  evening,  at  the 
moderate  expense  of  one  shilling  a  head; 


to  which  I  had  attained :  I  conceived 
that  your  sole  o1]rject  in  meeting  t(^e- 
ther  was  to  drink  a  few  sober  tumb&s 
of  hot  toddy,  and  crack  a  few  good 
tempered  Jokes  on  each  other,  after  the 
fktigues  of  the  easel  or  the  writing- 
desk.  I  by  no  means  knew  that  you 
considered  yourselves  as  the  arbitri 
elegantiarum  to  the  "  Good  Town ;" 
or  that  you  were,  in  your  official  ca- 
pacity, to  undertake  the  support  of 
any  such  clever  and  reputable  Miscel- 
lany as  tiiat  in  which  your  Report  has 
been  inserted.  It  is,  however,  a  plea- 
sure to  be  disappointed  on  the  £bvour- 
able  side.  I  am  delighted  to  find, 
that  your  powers  of  taste  are  no  long- 
er confined,  as  of  old,  to  deciding  on 
the  merits  of  Davy  Bridges'  horns  of 
punch,  or  Jamie  Hogg's  pitchers  of 
toddy.  The  proverb  says,  that  "  a 
work  begun  is  half  done."  Go  on, 
dear  Dilettanti,  and  there  is  no  say- 
ing but  in  time  you  may  really  come 
to  rival  the  architectural  skill  of  Bai- 
lie Johnston  himself,  although,  as  yet, 
certainly  vou  are  not  worthy  to  tie  the 
latchet  or  that  accomplished  magis- 
trate's shoes.    Gro  on,  and  prosper. 

"  Novus  rerum  indpit  ordo.** 
You  may  all  be  so  many  Palladios  ere 
you  die,  although  many  of  you,  at  the 

E resent  stage  of  your  progress,  will 
ave  n^ed,  I  doubt  not,  like  the  be- 
fore-mentioned Bailie,  to  turn  up  Lem- 
priere  before  you  can  form  any  guess 
what  sort  of  compliment  I  am  payins 
you  when  I  say  so.  At  present,  to  teU 
the  plain  truth,  I  fiuicy  a  great  majo- 
rity of  you  are  much  better  acquainted 
with  the  flavour  of  the  modem  Palla« 


and  cannot  survive  long,  nut  next  time 
you  may  have  better  luck.  *'  Rome," 
as  the  saying  goes,  ''was  not  bi^t 
in  a  day.  *  In  process  of  time,  it  is 
undoubtedly  within  the  range  of  pos^ 
sibility,  that  the  Dilettanti  Society 
may  be  converted  ftom  a  drinking  and 
smoking  club  into  an  academia  deO» 
fnuto.  You  have  a  longish  walk  be* 
fore  you ;  it  would  never  do  to  lose 
heart  at  the  first  galling  of  the  heel. 

But  now  for  the  Report  itself;  and 
you  will  please  to  observe,  I  am  not, 
like  Our  good  friend  Mr  George  Thom- 
son, writing  against  it  before  seeing 
it.  I  have  really  read  it  with  my 
own  eyes,  in  No  XVI.  of  Black- 
wood's Magazine,  and  I  honestly  tell 
you,  that  I  consider  it  l^  flu:  the  most 
trashy  thing  that  has  ever  yet  ap- 
peared in  that  publication.  On  look- 
mg  over  the  rest  of  the  contents  of 
No  XVI.  I  cannot  help  suspecting; 
that  the  other  contributors  will  be 
very  little  flattered  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  virtuoso  stranger  into  their 
company.  To  say  nothing  of  the  ano- 
nymous authors,  whose  compositions 
are  stitched  up  along  with  yours,  I 
dare  say  Messrs  Wastle,  Tickler,  and 
Lauerwinkel — above  all,oId  wicked  Ti- 
mothy, the  executioner  of  your  brother 
Gray-'^will  take  your  intrusion  in  high 
dudgeon.  For  my  own  part,  I  shoiud 
not  wonder  if  IHmothy  should  cut 
the  concern  on  the  occasion,  though 
I  make  no  doubt  the  Editor  would 
willingly  purchase  the  continuance  of 
his  &vours  by  a  promise  to  sport  oak 
in  future  against  the  Dilettanti  Com- 
mittee and  all  their  works.    The  ab- 
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surdity  of  your  opinions  is  only  to  be 
rivalled  by  the  solemn  affectation  of 
your  high-flown  style.  Your  iiunb« 
j^ng  long-winded  sentences,  which  look 
as  u  they  had  been  measured  off  upon 
the  ell-wand — ^your  apparent  happy 
self-complacency — your  polite  con- 
tempt of  the  labours  of  an  accomplish- 
ed artist,  whose  merits  you  are  totally 
incapable  of  appreciating — all  aresome- 
what  original  m  their  way,  and  must 
undoubtedly  have  struck  with  surprise 
even  Uie  readers  of  Blackwood's  Ma^ 
gazine,  well  as  they  have  been  drilled 
for  these  eight  or  ten  months  past  not 
to  start  at  trifles. 

The  subject  upon  which  you  have 
been  pleased  to  make  your  critical  de* 
but,  IS  one  of  some  httle  importance 
to  those  who  set  any  value  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  Edinburgh,  otherwise  I 
should  not  have  bothered  myself  with 
taking  any  notice  of  your  flne  flights. 
The  external  part  of  the  church  of 
St  Giles  is  supposed,  by  all  men  of 
sense  who  have  ever  .seen  it,  to  be  a- 
bout  the  poorest  piece  pf  patchwork 
extant  in  mis  land  of  "  diabby  kirks." 
It  is  a  disgrace  to  so  fine  a  dty  as 
Edinbuigh,  and  the  sooner  it  be  got 
rid  of  the  better.  Mr  Elliot's  plan, 
whidi  I  could  almost  suspect  you 
have  never  seen,  preserves  every  thing 
that  is  worth  nreserving  in  the  old  ex- 
terior, with  tne  exception  of  one  or 
two  little  niches ;  and  it  gives  to  the 
city  a  beautiM  gothic  church,  in  place 
of  a  vile  ricklety  of  jails,  police  offices, 
shops,  and  kirks,  all  jumoled  together, 
with  a  degree  of  bold  barbaritv  only  to 
be  parall^ed  by  the  late  and  present 
alterations,  on  the  sister  pile  of  the 
Parliament  House  over  the  way.  But 
the  Dilettanti  have  some  fine  ideas  in 
their  heads  about  the  impropriety  of 
altering  ancient  buildings  any  other 
way  tluin  after  the  Westminster  and 
York  method  of  re&cdamentO'— ^- 
ing  out  the  old  stoae,  and  putting  in  a 
new  one  exactly  like  it.  Trulv,  operas 
pretiumforet,  to  take  out  the  oid  stones 
of  St  Giles  and  put  in  new  ones.  The 
stones  so  removed  and  replaced  on 
the  buttresses  of  Henry  the  Seventh's 
chapel,  are  elaborately  and  exquisitely 
carved,  and  therefore  worthy  of  so 
much  trouble.  Those  of  St  diles  are 
only  plain  black  stones,  which  never 
saw  carving,  and  therefore,  if  you  have 
nothing  better  to  propose,  you  nad  bet- 
ter let  them  stay  as  they  are.    So 


much  for  yoor  criticisms  on  the  exte- 
rior. 

With  r^;ard  to  the  interior,  I  can- 
not but  thmk  you  should  have  been  • 
litUe  more  cautious,  before  you  ven- 
tured to  attack  that  part  of  Elliot's 
design.  You  might  at  least  have  tried 
your  hand,  to  begin  with,  on  your 
own  hall  of  assembly  in  Young's 
Tavern;  the  sky-blue  ceiling, pink  cor- 
nices, and  transparent  linen  blinds, 
of  which  do  little  credit  either  to  the 
Committee  under  whose  inspection  it 
was  fitted  up,  or  to  Bill  himself,  who 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  have  such  a 
glaring  specimen  of  vulgar  taste  in  his 
well-frequented  house.  You  are  for 
having  "  two  churches  in  the  nave"— 
there  is  nothing  very  new  in  that-~ 
and  "  a  hall  for  music,  sculpture,  and 
painting,  in  the  transept !"  O  most  rare 
Committee  of  Dilettanti !  is  it  possible 
that  you  are  the  same  persons  who 
apostrophise  in  such  moring  terms  the 
bones  of  John  Knox,  Andrew  Melville^ 
and  the  Covenanters,  about  two  pages 
before  ?  How  would  the 

■<  Irone^ 

That  saw  fidr  Maty  weep  in  vain,** 

have  scowled  upon  a  Committee  from 
a  tavern  dub,  who  should  have  waited 
upon  the  Bailies  of  that  day  with  any 
similar  proposal  "  Music !"  that  I 
can  understand— voca/,  I  suppose,  like 
that  of  St  George's  Church,  or  the 
psalm  concerts.  But  *'  painting  and 
Btatuarv !"  Why,  Uie  very  mention  of 
this  is  horror  to  any  Presbyterian  ears. 
Granting,  however,  that  you  had  the 
hall,  to  do  as  you  please  vrith,  let  me 
ask  yon  whe^withal  you  propose  to 
adorn  it  ?  Which  of  the  Edinbuigh 
artists  do  you  mean  to  employ?  I 
observe  Allan's  name  among  your 
number.  Does  that  elmnt  artist 
mean  to  cover  the  house  of  God  with 
luxurious  representations  of  Circassian 
brauties?  Does  Mr  Schetky  propose 
to  ftunish  its  walls  with  effects  from  the 
Pyrenees?  Will  Williams  convert  the 
whole  circumference  into  a  panorama  af 
Rome  or  Athens  ?  Or,  will  Peter  Gib- 
son vouchsafe  to  occupy  a  oomprtment, 
with  a  distant  view  or  the  rising  ac^ 
demy  of  Dollar? — Or,  do  you  rather 
wish  to  fill  St  Grlles  with  the  work  of 
the  old  masters?  You  expect,  no 
doubt,  that  the  whole  country  is  to  be 
laid  under  contribution — ^that  the  Col- 
lege of  Glasgow  are  to  send  you  their 
famous  picture  of  Leda  and  the  Swap 
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.—that  Mr  John  Cleric  will  give  you     be  serious^  you  had  better  hare  a  ineet- 
his  Europa  riding  upon   the  Bull~    ing  with  Bailie  Johnston  and  Sir  Wil- 


Mr  Gordon  his  Danae — ^Mr  Crawford 
lus  Potiphar's  Wife — and  the  Duke 
of  Hamilton  his  Magdalene.  I  won- 
der wheUier  Dr  Ritchie  and  Prin- 
cipal Baird  will  approve  of  all  this, 
as  likely  to  edify  uie  younger  part 
of  their  congregation,  particularly 
the  ladies,  who,  I  regret  to  say,  oc- 
cupy so  disproportionate  a  part  in  all 
other  Edinburgh  congregations,  as  well 
as  in  theirs.  As  to  sculpture  !  I  am 
really  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
what  you  mean.  There  is  no  statu- 
ary here  that  ever  I  heard  of,  and  very 
few  any  where  else,  worthy  of  being 
known  either  to  you  or  me.  Plaster- 
of- Paris  casts,  however,  are  probably 
all  you  look  to ;  and  I  dare  say,  by 
means  of  proper  interest,  you  may  get 
tolerable  copies  of  the  Venus,  the  An- 
tinous,  the  Hermaphrodite,  &c.  at  a 
very  reasonable  expense.    Do  so.    I 

f've  you  fair  warning,  gentlemen,  that 
am  a  ruling  elder  of  the  kirk,  and 
that  I  will  certainly  bring  in  an  over- 
ture against  you  and  all  your  doings, 
if  I  be  spared  till  next  meeting  of  the 
General  Assembly. 

The  last  of  your  proposed  improve- 
ments tickles  me  mighdly.  You  can't 
ait  in  pews  like  other  Christians,  for- 
soodi,— you  would  have  St  Giles  fur- 
nished with  ''  sofas  screwed  to  the 
floor."  I  wonder  you  omitted  to  men- 
tion an  ottoman  or  two  for  the  Dilet" 
tanti  Society  in  the  midst,  or  perhaps 
an  easy  fauieuil  for  the  spokesman  of 
the  Axcnitectural  Committee.  Vou 
are  too  fine  by  half  for  your  age  and 
country.  We  plain  Scots  true-blues 
are  still  contented  to  sit  on  wooden 
benches,  and  hear  the  gospel  just  as 
our  forefathers  used  to  do ;  but  you 
can't  think  of  going  to  church  unless 
you  have  velvet  cushions  to  loll  upon, 
and  pictures  and  statues  to  stare  at  in 
Uie  intervals  of  the  discourse.  In  your 
next  Report,  I  expect  to  see  you  chop- 
ping hints  that  you  m^an  to  bring 
your  pipes  and  tumblers  with  you, 
and  sit  on  your  ottoman,  like  so  many 
captions  of  Knocktarlide,  puffing  to- 
bacco and  swigging  gin-twist,  as  if  you 
were  still  at  Young's  tavern.  There 
is  no  saying  what  fine  things  the 
world  mieht  come  to,  if  the  Dilettanti 
Society  had  the  inspection  of  all 
church  <»  and  chapels  consigned  to 
their  are  by  an  act  of  parliament.  To 
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liam  Rae,  at  Bill  Young's,  burn  the 
Report,  and  get  tipsey  as  you  used  to 
do,  without  troubling  your  heads  any 
farther  about  matters  you  don't  under- 
stand. Farewell.  Your  afiectionatft 
Brother, 

MOBDECAI  MULUON,  F.D.S.E. 
From  the  Siffnofthe  Hen^Coop, 
Candlemakers  Mow,  Edinburgh, 


LETTERS  .Of    TIMOTHY    TICKLER    TO 
EMINENT  LITERARY  CHARACTERS. 

LsTTER  v.— 7\>  the  Editor  of  Black' 
wood's  Magazine^ 

MY  DEAR  EDITOR, 

Will  you  allow  me  to  write  a  very 
short  article  (two  pages  at  the  most; 
on  a  pamphlet  published  t'o&er  day 
in  Glasgow,  against  my  friend  Dr 
Chalmers,  by  a  raffish  sort  of  a  fellow 
calling  himself  Menippus  ?  I  hope  you 
will.  It  is  a  perfect  specimen  of  Uiat 
low  ribaldry  which  men  of  power, 
genius,  and  virtue,  lite  Dr  Chalmers, 
are  at  all  times  sure  to  meet  with 
from  half-witted  and  uneducated 
dunces.  On  the  first  hasty  glance,  it 
looked  sorely  like  a  composition  of  the 
Bagman,  whose  marriage  with  Miss 
Spence  is,  I  understand,  now  quite  a 
settled  thing,  unless,  to  use  a  common 
but  fordble  phrase,  *'  they  split  upon 
settlements.'  The  strain  of  its  wit  re- 
minded me  of  that  sort  of  talk  which 
is  heard  from  literary  travellers  at  the 
ordinary  of  a  commercial  inn,  and  may 
be  described  somewhat  generally  by  a 
word  weU- understood  in  Lancashire, 
and  which  has,  I  believe,  been  lately 
introduced  into  my  native  city  of 
Grlasgow,  though  I  am  sure  it  never 
can  become  naturalized  in  so  intellec- 
tual a  place,— TROTTING.  The  merit 
of  this  practice  consists  in  turning  into 
the  ridicule  of  a  set  of  vulgar  fools, 
some  person  whose  good  sense  and 
good  manners  preserve  him  from  sus-r 
pecting  the  brutal  blackguardism  of 
the  rude  knave  who  is  playing  off 
upon  him.  Menippus,  accordingly, 
would  fiun  TROT  Dr  Chalmers.  But 
unluckily  there  is  something  about 
the  Doctor  that  all  at  once  converts 

the  TROTTER  INTO  THE  TROTTEE ; 

80  that  when  Menippus  eyes  the  com- 
pany assembled  to  witness  this  refined 
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and  enlightened  entertainment^  and  is 
expecting  their  bland  and  laudatory 
smilesj  ne  is  a  good  deal  alarmed  to 
descry  on  every  countenance  the  most 
unequivocal  symptoms  of  minted 
scom^  derision,  and  disgust. 

We  have  all  of  us  seen  something 
like  this  happen  to  professed  wags. 
The  face  of  blank  discomfiture  worn 
on  such  critical  occasions  outlistons 
Liston.  The  chuckling,  crowing, 
wing-dapping  bird  of  game,  is  at  once 
chimged  into  a  screeching  Aigitive 
dungdill  fowl.  He  bolts  out  of  the 
pit — ^his  steel-heels  are  taken  off— he 
is  set  loose  among  the  adjacent  poul- 
try, and  cock,  hen,  and  chicken,  pur- 
sue him  en  nuuse  through  all  the  lanes 
blind  and  dear,  till  he  hides  himself 
in  a  dunghill,  from  which,  when  all 
is  still,  and  nothing  at  hand  but  some 
padfic  female  earodi,  (a  year-old  fowl 
scottice)  he  comes  stealing  out  again 
with  the  feathers  all  standing  on  end 
at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  after  look- 
ing pretty  cautiously  around  him  for  a 
few  minutes,  he  at  last  ventures  to 
crow,  in  a  rough,  hoarse,  agitated 
scrauffh,  ludicrously  expressive  at  one 
and  uie  same  time,  of  courage  and  of 
cowardice.    So  is  it  with  Menippus. 

Hie  simile  is  a  figure  of  spe^  of 
which  I  am  very  fond,  and  in  which  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  I  do  not  excel. 
Here  then  is  another.  Whoever  has 
strolled  much  about,  dther  in  town  or 
country,  may  have  seen  a  pig  feeding 
on  offal,  filth,  and  garbs^.  Su(£ 
pig  no  sooner  beholds  you,  even 
though  you.be  moving  quite  out  of 
his  orbit,  than  off  he  seta  as  if  you 
were    chasing    him,    grunting    and 

X making,  it  would  be  hard  to  say 
ther  in  fear,  in  sorrow,  or  in  an- 
ger. But  however  that  may  be,  grunt- 
ing and  squeaking  long  and  loudly. 
He  then  wheels  suddeidy  round,  and 
comes  cantering  along  as  if  he  was  go- 
ing to  charge,  using  towards  you  every 
insult  that  nis  imagination  (whidi  is 
▼ivid)  can  suggest.  Menippus  is  just 
such  a  pig,  and  happening  to  meet  Dr 
Chalmers,  he  must  needs  be  grunting, 
and  exposing  himself  with  nis  litUe 
red  bleared  eyes,  and  twisted  tail,  and 
cloven  trotters,  and  pendulous  ears, 
and  snivelling  snout,  in  all  the  offend- 
ed nujesty  of  bristle  and  sqftesk,  be- 
Ibre  that  worthy  divine,  who  really  has 
no  intention  of  disturbing  him,  and  is 
even  sorry  to  see  the  animal  putting 


CAug. 


himself  so  much  out  of  his  ordinary 
way  on  such  groundless  suspidon  of 
meditated  injury. 

In  a  pastoral  country,  on  a  hot  day, 
one  often  sees  a  great  fat  lazy  bullock 
rise  suddenly  up  from  his  lair,  and  set 
off,  to  use  a  homdy  and  familiar  ex- 
pression, as  if  the  devil  were  cbmnTig 
him.  Some  insect  has  probably  stung 
him  in  a  tender  part.  There  he  goes, 
walloping  along  with  his  huge  head 
lumbering  about  in  all  directions, — 
bellowing  in  the  most  unseemly  and 
unbecoming  manner— and  his  long 
tufted  tail  dther  brandished  about 
like  a  flail,  or  fixed  in  a  line  perpendi- 
cular to  the  horizon.  Meanwhile,  all 
the  other  beasta  of  the  field  remain 
stock  still — ^till  he  has  drded  and  in- 
tersected the  pasture  into  eyery  pos- 
sible figure,  with  every  eye  fixea  upon 
him.  It  soon  appears,  that  all  this  dis- 
turbance is  solely  owing  to  the  mi- 
nister of  the  parish  having  oome  sud- 
denly upon  the  vision  oi  tiie  buUock, 
who  suspecta  him  for  an  enemy,  and 
gazes  vrith  consternation  on  thenonest 
man's  cocked  hat.  By  d^rees  the 
bullock  becomes  fiuniliarised  with  the 
derical  dress,  and  lays  himself  down, 
with  a  lengthening  groan,  once  more 
into  his  taUowv  laziness,  and  then  be- 
gins chewing  nis  cud  with  a  fiuse  of 
calm  heavy  stupidity,  ^together  irre- 
concilable with  the  idea  of  his  fimner 
unweildy  gambols.  Menippus  is  that 
bullock, — and  Dr  Chalmers  is  that  di- 
vine. 

I  ought,  however,  to  beg  the  Bag- 
man's pardon  for  supposing  him  to  be 
Menippus.  It  is  not  so.  The  Bag- 
man has  latdv  been  too  mudi  employ- 
ed, along  witn  his  elegant  ooadjuton 
of  the  Gusgow  Chionide,  wi&  politi- 
cal and  literary  speculations,  to  hare 
any  leisure  time  for  theology.  Be- 
sides, the  prospect  of  his  marriage 
must  ke^  him  busy.  I  am  this  mo- 
ment informed  by  our  minister  that 
Menippus  is  a  Ckrgymoft, 

Tantaene  animii  o^esdbns  ine? 
I  confess  that  this  intelligence  dtstreas* 
es  me.  I  will  not  review  the  pamph- 
let It  is  not  the  first  time  that  I 
have  heard  clergymen  express  a  mean 
and  foolish  jealousy  of  Dr  Chafaners*! 
splendid  reputation.  But  I  did 
not  think  that  diere  existed  one  so 
base  and  so  blind,  as  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of  the  self-depadatioB  of  this 
pamphlet.     Menippus  in  a  manse! 
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Thersites  in  a  pulpit !  Ponchinello  at  a 
sacramental  table ! 

,  But,  after  all,  Mr (I  know 

his  name,  but  I  will  not  expose  him) 
is  an  object  rather  of  pity  than  of  an- 
ger. He  has  a  good  manse— a  good 
stipend— what  more  would  he  have  ? 
— and  yet  he  cannot  be  happy.  His 
broth  is  poisoned  by  the  consciousness 
of  his  own  utter  insignificance,  and 
when  he  sees  a  creat  and  a  good  man 
serving  his  Maker  on  earth,  like  Dr 
Chalmers,  with  erangelical  singleness 
of  heart— and  attracting  towards  him, 
in  his  worship  of  the  Creator,  the  in- 
voluntary love  and  admiration  of  his 
creatures— his  heart  fills  with  gaU, 
and  he  can  have  no  rest  till  he  dis- 
charges it  towards  that  splendid  and 
yictorious  preacher.  Pitiable,  indeed, 
is  such  a  man — and  truly  would  I  pity 
him  did  his  offences  stop  here.  But 
the  wretched  thins  is  not  satisfied  with 
the  abuse  of  the  living — ^he  must  in- 
sult the  dead.  He  tries  to  turn  into 
ridicule  the  late  good,  learned,  and 
pious  Dr  Findlay,  professor  of  divinity 
in  the  university  of  Glasgow.  He 
stands  scoffing  beside  the  grave  of  him 
whom  aU  hearts  loved.  The  sanctity 
of  death,  and  the  stillness  of  its  narrow 
house,  cannot  touch  the  shrivelled 
heart  of  this  senseless  buffoon,  and 
that  his  guilt  may  want  no  aggravation, 
he  tells  us,  while  the  slaver  of  his  im- 
potent malignity  is  yet  drivelling  from 
nis  lips,  that  he  knew  the  good  old 
man  well,  and  was  under  many  obli- 
gations to  him !  Know  him  well  he 
cOuid  not.  For  what  can  ignorance 
know  of  learning — craft  of  simplicity 
—folly  of  wisdom — ^vice  of  vnrtue? 
Grant,  that  while  a  greasy  student  of 
divinity,  he  might  have  been  once  in  a 
session  admitted  to  the  tea-table  of  the 
reverend  old  man  ?  What  could  a  rude 
and  indecent  down  like  him  know  of  a 
learned  divine  ?  But  "  something  too 
much  of  this."  The  creature  who 
once,  and  once  only,  had  sat  at  the 
table  of  Professor  Fmdlay,  and  could 
yet  vent  brutal  jests  over  his  grave, 
must  be  lost  indeed  to  every  sacred 
feeling  of  humanity.  One  word  of 
disrespect  from  a  young  to  an  old  man, 
has  something  snocking  in  it, — ^but 
when  a  young  man  insults  the  ashes 
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of  his  gray-headed  benefactor,  lower 
he  cannot  sink  in  shame  and  in  sin. 

But,  my  dear  Editor,  this  is  not  at 
all  the  style  in  which  I  usually  write, 
and  in  good  truth  it  is  not  like  me  thus 
to  lose  my  temper,  although  perhaps 
I  do  well  to  be  angry.  The  creature 
has  moved  my  spleen ;  the  fit,  how- 
ever, has  gone  by,  and  that  Menippus 
may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  my 
over-severity  (you  may  show  him  this 
letter),  I  will  take  leave  of  him  in  one 
more  simile. 

Some  years  ago  when  I  visited  Ley- 
den,  I  called  one  beautiful  star-lisnt 
evening  on  Professor  Klopius,  who, 
like  Dr  Chalmers,  loves  and  excels  in 
the  science  of  astronomy.  His  fine 
large  telescope  was  pitched  on  a  small 
mound  in  his  garden,  and  directed  to- 
wards the  Evening  Star,  which  the  as- 
sisted eye  beheld  shining  in  steadfast 
si^endour  and  startling  magnitude. 
The  professor,  myself,  and  a  friend, 
alternately  enjoyea  through  his  glori- 
ous instrument,  the  divine  face  of  the 
heavens, — and  when  we  had  all  feast- 
ed our  souls,  we  stood  together  talk- 
ing of  the  wonders  of  the  modem  as- 
tronomy. At  that  moment  a  tame 
monkey,  which  the  good  professor, 
who  is  somewhat  of  a  humourist,  is 
very  fond  of,  came  hurkling  along, 
with  long  arms,  bent  knees,  and  pos- 
teriors almost  touching  the  ground, 
and  dapt  his  little  grim  absi^  fkce, 
with  its  bleared  watering  eyes,  dose 
to  the  wrong  end  of  the  telescope,  and 
holding  up  one  of  his  paws  to  his 
right  ear,  as  if  he  was  listening  to 
something  there  he  stood  in  a  truly 
philosophical  attitude,— just  such  an- 
other sort  of  an  astronomer  as  Menip- 
pus. He  then  withdrew  himself  from 
contemplation  with  an  air  of  profound 
abstraction,  and  joining  the  party  with 
a  face  of  the  most  original  solemnity 
I  ever  behdd,  b^[an  chattering  away, 
for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
about  that  beautiful  Evening  Star.  We 
could  not  chuse  but  burst  mto  laugh- 
ter, except  the  professor,  who  looked 
at  him  with  primitive  simplidty,  and 
only  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Tom,  Tom,  so 
you  are  pleased  to  be  a  wit !" 
I  am  yours  truly, 

Timothy  Tickler. 
Sottthside,  Aug,  8,  1818. 


OR,  THE  FATE  OF  THE  BRAUNS. 

A  POEM^  IN  TWENTY'POUR  CANTOS* 

BY  WILLIAM  WASTLE,  ESQUIRE, 

Member  of  the  Dilettanti,  Boyal,  and  Antiquaxian  Societies,  and  of  the  Union  and  Ben 

Waters*8  Clubs  of  Edinburgh ;  Honinwy  Member  of  the  Kunst-und-alterthumsUebea 

GesflUscfaaft  of  Gottingen,  and  of  the  Phoenix  Terraium  of  Am^erdam,  &c.  &&  &c 


*<  Two  birds,  of  that  kind  called  Gerandi,  continual  Cohotorbe,  once  lived  together  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Indian  sea.  After  the^  had  long  enjoyed  the  pleasuies  of  conjugal  affection,  when  it  was  near 
the  season  for  laying  eggs,  said  the  female  to  the  male,  "  It  is  time  for  me  to  choose  a  proper  place 
wherein  to  produce  my  young  ones.'  To  whom  the  male  repUed,  •  This  where  we  now  are,  is,  I  think, 
a  very  good  place.'  No,*  replied  the  female,  *  this  cannot  do ;  for  the  sea  may  hereafter  swell  beyond 
these  bounds,  and  the  waves  carry  away  my  eggs.'  '  That  can  never  be,'  said  the  male,  *  nor  dares 
the  Angel  Ruler  oi  the  Sea  do  me  an  injury ;  for  if  he  should,  he  knows  I  will  certainly  call  him  to  an 
account.  *  You  must  never  boast,'  jsrfiiedi  the  female,  *  of  a  thing  which  you  are  not  able  to  perform. 
What  comparison  is  there  between  you  and  the  prince  of  the  sea  ?  Take  my  advice ;  avoid  such  quar- 
rels :  and,  if  you  despise  my  admonitions,  beware  you  are  not  ruined  by  your  obstinacy.  Remember 
the  misfortune  that  befell  the  tortoise.'  *'  FUpajf. 


CANTO  IV. 


I. 


The  traveller,  if  he  has  no  portmanteau, 
Or  saddle-bags,  is  apt  to  leave  the  trade ; 

Even  so  it  was  with  me  in  my  last  canto. 
For  Pegasus  had  nothing  on  his  back, 

And  did  not  mind  a  farthing  where  he  ran  to. 
(I  borrowed  him  of  Frere,  'tis  a  fine  hack) 

He  bolted  up  and  down — but  here  I  am. 

Just  where  I  mounted— not  at  Amsterdam. 

n. 

And  yet,  in  weather  such  as  this.  Heaven  knows. 
No  man  a  Scottish  city  would  compare 

With  Amsterdam,  where  thro'  each  street  thereflows. 
Or  seems  to  flow,  a  streamlet,  glassy  fair. 

Shaded  with  elms  antique  in  stately  rows. 
Solemnly  waving  in  the  summer  air. 

And  giving  back,  amidst  that  peopled  hum. 

Their  quiet  verdure,  like  a  speculum. 

III. 

Streets  such  as  those  are  not  like  Princess  Street, 
All  baked  and  parched  with  sun,  and  dust,  and 
glare; 

Where  dirty  Dandies  dirty  Dandies  meet. 
Thro'  mists  of  sand  where  stalking  Misses  stare. 

The  streets  of  Amsterdam  are  cool  and  sweet, 
No  stour  torments  them,  no  unbroken  flare 

Of  impudent  obtrusive  hot  sun-beams. 

Compelling  one  to  live  upon  ice-creams. 


IV. 


A  graceful  arch  of  living  moving  green 

Hangs  o'er  that  busy  world--a  veO  of  trees. 

Nor  rumbling  chariot-wheels  {>cofiuie  the  soenc^ 
Nor  creaking  gigs,  nor  rattliz^  Tilburies ; 

But  here  and  there  a  small  boat  glides  between* 
Wherein  a  few  calm  dts  the  traveller  sees. 

Whose  vortices  are,  like  Des  Cartes'  all  Fumus, 

Who  argue  thus,  Smokamus  ergo  Siunus* 

V. 

And  then  the  houses,  though  of  brick  they  be. 
Have  a  far  snugger  look  than  these  of  ours  ; 

And  the  Dutdi  maiden,  of  her  mop  most  free. 
Is  always  dashing  upward  sparkling  showery 

That  rattle  on  the  windows  pleasantly. 
And  make  the  ^loun  O0OI  as  garaen  bowers. 

Pass  where  you  will,  by  lust-huis  or  by  shop, 

Youll  always  find  some  Giizzy  at  her  mtq^ 

VI. 

Hollandsche  madchen !  can  I  pass  thee  so  ? 

Thou  of  all  maids  the  model,  clean  and  neat ; 
Thy  stockings  are  unspotted  as  the  snow ; 

Fine  crimson  slippers  deck  thy  tidy  feet ; 
Bright  is  thy  broidered  petdooat  below ; 

And  bright  the  bracelets  on  thy  arms  thait  meet ; 
And  'Death  thy  modest  mutch,  most  rich  and  rare. 
The  jewelled  band  that  twists  thy  gloasy  hair. 


*  In  mentioning,  on  a  former  occasion,  the  number  of  Cantos  in  this  Poem,  the  word  twenty  was 
omitted  bv  an  oversight  of  the  printer.  The  reader  will,  we  doubt  not,  be  gradfled  by  the  correction 
of  that  mistake.  Canto  III.  for  private  reasons,  is  suppressed  till  October.  It  is  ciatirely  episodical,  as 
the  reader  wfll  learn  from  the  opening  of  Canto  IV.  Editor. 
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VII. 
And  Lady  Mmt  WorUej  Montague, 

AlUioogh  a  cieyer  woman  in  most  things. 
Does  very  wrong  when  she  speaks  ill  of  you. 

And  *gwinst  your  skin  reproachftil  sarcasm  flings. 
Calling  Spale,  and  dead,  and  dull  of  hue, 

And  cold,  and  dammy — white,likeood*8or]ing*s. 
I  know  not  what  a  ]ady*s  taste  may  be. 
But  Dutch  cheeks  oft  seemed  kissable  to  me. 

VIII. 
Th^  want,  indeed,  the  radiance,  rich  and  sunny, 

TbtX  eastern  warmth  in  eastern  regions  speaks ; 
You  won't  get  that  swart  glow  for  love  or  money; 

*Tis  not  &e  nature  of  Batavian  cheeks. 
But  it  appears  to  me  extremely  funny. 

To  think  one  can^t  kiss  any  thing  but  Greeks 
And  Jewesses,  and  dark  Italian  dames. 
Merely  because  they  are  I.<ord  Byron*s  flames. 

IX. 
I*m  not  at  all  a  bi^pot  in  that  fine ; 

I*m  very  liberal  in  my  admiration ; 
I  think  one  may  find  something  quite  divine 

Among  the  female  part  of  every  nation. 
At  different  times  I  diffisiently  incline, 

(Consistency  in  gouV»  a  botheration) 
I  fall  in  love,  I  sj^ak  it  to  my  sorrow. 
With  maidens  fair  to-day,  with  dark  to-morrow. 

X. 

The  reading  public  very  fiercely  blame. 
And  with  much  reason  too,  as  I  opine. 

The  introducing  of  one^s  real  name 
Into  the  pages  of  this  Marine. 

I  should  esteem  it  a  most  hemous  shame. 
To  take  such  liberties  in  verse  of  mine ; 

Therefore  I  all  particulars  suppress. 

And  slump  them  in  one  mass  of  loveliness. 

XI. 
Ye  bonny  lasses !  misinterpret  not 

The  motives  of  the  bard,  your  worshipper ; 
I  snk  your  names,  but  may  I  go  to  ^t. 

If  therefore  be  my  praise  the  less  smcere. 
I  value  not  the  bre«^ed  tribe  a  groat, 

But  would  not  with  one  scruple  interfere 
Of  yours  for  worlds. — **  Fair  creatures !  to  whom 

Heaven 
A  calm  and  sinless  Ufe  with  bve  hath  given." 

XII. 
Beauties  of  every  shape,  of  every  hue. 

In  Caledon*s  accommodating  dime 
Spring  radiant  up ;  but  sorely  may  ye  rue. 

If  in  their  company  you  spend  much  time : 
'Tis  sport  to  them,  laids,  but  'tis  death  to  you. 

How  I  could  rail  against  them  in  my  rhyme  ! 
Their  little,  dimpling,  fawning,  winning  wiles ; 
Their  voices  fiUsely  sweet,  then:  cunning  smiles. 


XIII. 

ShcH  hang  upon  your  arm  at  rout  or  ball. 
As  if  you  were  her  duisen  prop  and  stay : 

And  if  you  peer  into  her  eyes,  you  shall 

Find  smiles  as  bright  and  warm  as  the  son's  ray. 

But  if,  perchance,  upon  your  Imees  you  fall. 
And  pop  the  honest  question,  by  my  fiiy 

Shell  bridle  up,  my  boy,  with  mighty  glum  air, 

And  look  as  oool  on  you  as  a  encumber. 

XIV. 
But  to  return  to  Holland,  and  the  lasses 

That  nuke  the  windows  of  the  Dutch  so  dear. 
Ah  !  Scottish  hizzies  !  dim  your  window-glasses. 

And  dirtjr  are  yourselves,  those  maidens  near : 
Even  English  girls  their  tidiness  surpasses,— 

'Tis  no  great  boast  to  vanquish  your's  I  fear ;-« 
Ye  are  good  creatures,  I'd  lay  gold  upon  it. 
But  most  confounded  filthy— 1  must  own  it 

XV. 

And  yiet  not  all  without  thy  charms  thou  art 
Buid  Grizzy  !  magic  even  in  thee  there  lies. 

Busked  on  the  Sabbath  mom  most  trim  and  smart, 
Kirk.pnging  gladness  dancing  in  thine  eyes. 

When,  from  thy  rustic  toilette  thou  dost  part. 
With  scarlet  hood  arranged  in  graceful  plies, 

With  muslin  gown,  with  coat  of  manky  green. 

With  feet,  witb  cuits,  unshod,  unhosed— but  dean. 

XVI. 
Pernicious  beauties    doomed  to  captivate 

The  eye  of  Tarn  or  Saunders,  faithless  swiun. 
With  smooth  soft  words  he'll  woo  thee  to  thy  fate. 

Believe  him  not — his  oaths,  his  vows,  are  vain: 
True,  he  would  come  with  cunning  step,  and  late, 

I  doubt  it  not ;  thro'  frost,  and  wind,  and  rain. 
Full  many  a  mile  he'd  come— the  lad  is  stout ; 
But  oh  !  consent  not  that  he  chap  thee  out* 

XVII. 
Eke,  ere  the  drding  year  its  round  shall  speed, 

Alas  t  what  bitter  fortune  may  be  thine  ;— 
I  prithee,  simple  damosel,  take  need,— 

Restrain  thee,  Grizzy,  at  my  warning  line : 
Think  on  the  doom  may  be  thy  foUy's  meed«— 

Yon  sdlenm  dders,  yon  austere  divine. 
Think  with  what  frowns,  they'll  hear  thy  sad  con- 
fession; 
Ah !  think,  £ur  maiden,  think  on  the  Kirk-Session. 

XVIII. 
No  touch  of  tender  mercy  melted  ever 

The  iron  hearts  of  that  barbaric  crew ; 
Yea,  though  thine  eye  be  fruitful  as  a  river. 

With  grave,  stem  glance,  thy  misery  they'll  view : 
Theyll  call  thee  harkit,  strampet.  Godless-liver, 

Unclean,  a  castaway,  a  tainted  ewe, 
A  Jesabd,  a  painted,  pranked  fool— 
And  end  with,  **  Grizzy,  mount  the  cutty-stool." 


*  Chappm  owl,  is  the  phrase  used  in  many  parts  of  Scotland  to  denote  the  sli^t  tlrl  on  the  lozen,  or 
tap  at  the  window,  given  by  the  nocturnal  wooer  to  his  mistress.  She  instantly  throws  her  doak 
about  her,  and  obeys  Siis  signal ;  her  sisters  lend  their  assistance  to  conceal  ^e  mananivre,  if  conceal- 
ment appear  necessary,  but  the  custom  is  so  common,  that  few,  even  of  the  severest  parents,  take  any 
ofRnce  at  their  chiMten  for  complying  with  it. 

••  Ne'er  fash  your  Aumb,  gudeman,  lie  still," 

Quoth  then  the  lassie's  minny, 
•'Ye  ken  ye  cliappit  out  mysel 

Till  I  was  big  wi'  Jcanie."— Old  Son<». 
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xrx. 


AxkI  mount  thou  nnttttliAt  blade  detested  bendi ; 

Aye  upt  to  aU  the  coMfegation*8  gazing. 
Wrapt  in  thy  mantle  soiled,  moat  desolate  wench. 

Not  ooot  firom  tlnr  orid  hand  thy  vinge  raisii^ 
Whileblack  MeK  J(An  his  stubborn  fist  shall  dendb, 

And  poor  his  wrath  like  a  volcano  blazing,— 
A  fieiT  flood  of  tannting,  grinning  glee. 
O'er  tne  Precentor's  head— and  aU  at  thee. 

Or  if  perchance,  in  wildness  of  despair. 
One  asking  glance  across  the  kirk  you  throw, 

No  countenance  of  softening  pity  there 
Shall  meet,  O  lass  forlorn,  that  eye  of  woe,— 

The  wrinkled  beldames*  sour  and  savage  stare 
Shall  meet  thee  like  a  witch's  cuise  bdow  ;— 

Around  thee,  leering  lad,  and  sneerinp;  hizzie. 

Shall  find  a  sport  in  the  rebuke  of  Gnzzy. 

XXL 

O  had  I  Allan's  pencil,  or  Soott's  pen, 
—I  mean  the  Great  C/Mnown,  whoe'er  he  be ; 

O  Waiter,  though  folks  doubt  it  now  and  then, 
The  dark  suspickm  still  returns  to  thee ; — 

Say  what  you  wiD,  there  aie  not  manv  men 
Would  be  so  shy  of  owning  Waverly ; 

But  silence  pleases  your  strange  whim,  no  doubt— 

WelU-do  write  on,  that's  all  I  care  about. 

XXII. 
One  certain]]^  gains  somethins  by  ooquettbg 

And  dallying  with  the  pubuc  curiosity ; 
Myself  extremely  fond  of  it  am  getting 

(You  see  what  comes  of  studying  the  Notce  U 
Jpsum  rule)— excuse  two  words  of  Latin — 

'Tis  sweet  to  hear  your  work,  when  no  one  knows 
it  to 
Be  your's  for  certain,  praised  by  aU  ye  meet, 
Nay»  even  to  praise  one's  work  one's  self  is  sweet. 

XXIIL 
I've  found  a  most  intense  and  lurking  pleasure 

In  visituig  thv  foes,  O  Ebony,— 
In  tounging  in  back-shops  my  hours  of  leisure. 

And  hearinff  all  the  Hi^  Street  rail  at  thee. 
I'm  sure  'twill  ticUe  me  beyond  all  measure. 

On  Thursdav  next  the  hurricane  to  see. 
The  hurly.burlv  and  the  hurry-scurry, 
When  they  shall  hear  this  league  with  Mr  Murray. 


But 


XXV. 

It  these  digreaskms  would  a  saint  perplex  $ 

I'm  crenuig  back  into  last  cantt>*s  s^lc— 
Not  every  lass  such  tean  such  tenors  vex  ; 

To  chap-out  some  of  them  is  not  woidi  whOe, 
Espedalhr  those  clumsiest  of  their  sex, 

Edina  s  Grizzies— eoaxse,  and  stout,  and  vile, 
A  man  can  scarcdy  span  about  their  wriat. 
They  don't  deserve  the  honour  to  be  kiss'd. 

XXVL 
It  can't  be  said  their  raiment  hangs  out  knes. 

They  wear  black  worsted  storVings    that^  a  dress 
Which  (its  sole  merit)  dirt  from  sUit  sceares« 

Impregnated  with  months  of  filmincsa. 
I  wonder  where  such  creatures  ean  find  wooers  ; 

Some  through  bhie  hogars  their  great  anklraprcas ; 
Whence,  like  a  rascal's  visage  in  the  pillory. 
Stares,    fringed  and  flounced  with  flannd,    the 
redheelecy. 

XXVIL 

'Tis  well  that  some  have  gustos  less  refined. 
And  can  endure  both  hogazs  and  red  beds ; 

A  chairman  or  a  cadie  is  quite  blind 
To  such  objections,  no  disgust  he  feds ; 

So  be  his  wench  a  wholesome  and  a  kind. 
He  asks  no  more ;  a  speedy  bargain  sods 

Their  union ;  the  fond  couple  dubtheir  stock, 

**  For  every  Jenny  there  is  found  a  Jock." 

XXVIIL 
Which  brings  us  bade  again  unto  Mynheer 

Braun  and  his  Lady.     I  have  ta'en  a  trot 
Sioce  last  we  parted ;  I've  been  far  and  near ; 

My  fable  has  not  moved  a  sinrie  jot 
These  for^  stanzas— it  is  very  dear 

That  I  into  a  vaguish  shrle  have  got ; 
My  poetrv  much  like  a  wud  young  horse  is. 
Or  one  of  Mr  Nod's  wild  Discourses ; 

XXIX. 

But  better  late  than  never.    As  I  said 
Somewhere,  I  think,  in  canto  before  last, 

Braun  and  his  company  were  so  ill  bred. 
As,  during  my  discourse,  to  fall  as  fast 

Adeep  as  if  they  had  been  aQ  a-bed ; 
Whereon  to  ttie  withdrawing-room  I  past. 

To  take  a  dish  of  tea  with  Mrs  Braun, 

And  talk  o'er  all  the  Scandal  of  the  Town. 


XXIV. 

'Tis  true,  that  all  the  town  knows  Wastle's  name. 
And  scarce  can  I  the  same  admittance  hope, 

Nor  gentle  paw  of  Bibliopole  may  daim. 
Waving  me  forwards  to  the  inner-shop ! 

Yet,  haply  now,  less  tartly  will  they  bhune 
My  fault,— for  every  sore  is  found  a  dop. 

While  gently  smiles  eadi  late-relenting  cad. 

Before  that  magic  impress— Albemarle  t 


XXX. 

O  how  a  matron  gay  and  fluhionable, 
A  giver  of  at-homes,  a  knowing  Dame, 

That  fiUs  her  suite  of  rooms  with  wdl-dad  rabble« 
Would  stare  if  into  such  a  scene  she  came ; 

Some  half  a  score  of  Fraus  sat  round  a  table. 
Playing  at  Commerce,  that  most  duU  round  g»me ; 

Enormous  Fraus,  with  ribbons  at  their  ears. 

And  but  one  beau,  the  Parson  Vandersdipiets. 


*  Mr  Wastle  has  written  a  very  long  and  perplexing  note  upon  diis  passage.  Prom  certain  i 
in  it,  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  send  it  to  a  certain  noble  Lord,  a  member  of  a  certain  karned 
Sodety,  and  when  wc  have  recdved  his  duddationB,  Mr  Wastle's  note  may  appear  with  a  running 
commentary'. 

Editob. 
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The  Mad  Banker  of  Amsterdam. 
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XXXI. 

I*iD  never  at  a  loss  for  similes 

A  Christian  subject  to  elucidate ; 
But  I  confess,  such  fearful  Fraus  as  these. 

Completely  baffle  and  perplex  my  pate. 
They  were  l&e  mighty  monsters  of  the  seas. 

Such  as  James  Wikon  has  described  of  late ; 
[Dull  papers  those,  if  I  donH  much  mistake 
The  matter,  on  the  Kraken  and  Sea  Snake.] 


XXXII. 
They  weie,  I  say,  of  such  unearthly  size. 

Such  hu^  dimensions,  as  might  fiU  even  him. 
Albeit  familiar  with  monstrosities. 

Even  James  himself,  with  terror  to  the  brim. 
One  guess  I  shall  not  venture  to  surmise, 

On  their  diameter  of  lith  and  limb ; 
But  if  youWe  ever  seen  that  massy  range 
Of  Giant  Druid  Milestones  at  Stonehenge, 


XXXIII. 
You  may  conceive  a  general  idear 

Of  those  large  women  so  immensely  blowsy. 
An  earthquake  scarcely  could  have  made  them  veer 

A  point  or  two  about  They  made  Braun^sspgusy, 
Tho'  far  from  thin,  you*n  recollect,  appear 

A  perfect  skeleton^— the  reverse  of  nt>wsy. 
(I  don*t  defend  this  rhyme — 'tis  very  bad, 
Tho*  used  by  Hunt,  and  Keats,  and  all  that  squad.)* 

End  of  Canto  IV. 
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Note- on  Odoherty  and  hit  Imitator t. 

*  Although  we  have  no  intention  (o  relax  our  general  rule  against  anonymous  commumcations,  yet 
we  shall  not  scruple  to  transgress  it  for  once,  in  favour  of  the  following  very  learned  and  exquiate  piece 
of  criticism.  The  want  of  a  signature  is,  indeed,  sometimes  no  disguise— To  parody  Uie  saying  of 
Erasmus,  ^'  Aut  diabolus  aut  Da  Pabs.'* 

•  «••••••• 

The  invention  of  this  new  style  of  lcM?0ir«i»rir,  belongs  of  right,  due  attenticm  bdng  paid  to  dates  and 
occasions,  to  Ensign  and  Adjutant  Odoherty,  late  of  his  Majesty  *s  foot  service ;  yet  he  has  been  surpass^ 
ed  therein  by  at  least  one  among  his  many  imitators.  Of  these  there  are  three,  prominent,  conspicuous, 
«^«;^0i,  most  delectable  spirits,  Mr  Frere,  the  Loid  Byron,  and  a  certain  Scottidi  gentleman  or  laird,  one 
Wastle.    To  this  list  I  incline  to  refer  the  superiority,  but  indeed  they  are  all  very  pleasant. 

Their  subjects  are  commonly  of  the  same  sort,  that  is,  trifiine ;  little  reverence  being  had  by  any  of 
them  for  the  ^vtm^h  tm  w^ayftarttu  Their  humour  is  to  regard  the  manners  and  characters  of  their 
personages  more  than  the  transactions  wherein  these  are  engaged,  in  so  much  that,  whereas  the  Stagy- 
rite  says  of  tragic  poetry,  r»  nk^t  «-^a^t  fts  ir',  v  9r»t9Tnft  we  may  say  of  this  Odohortean  kind  0{  fufAtim 
that  the  end  is  *«i9Tns  ns  fiaXke*  n  v^aIk,  Such  things  cannot  be  ocnnmended  altogether ;  yet,  not. 
withstanding,  in  so  far  as  the  contemplation  of  n^n  is  of  all  things  roost  neglected  among  the  greater* 
number  <r*/,  uert^t*^  **  for  the  rarity  of  their  occurrence  they  deserve  some  praise,  even  from  the  learn- 
ed,'* as  Julius  PoUuz  expresses  it  (Edit  Hemsterhuai  Amstel  1706,  p.  32.)  Odoherty  [i  to^tirtu} 
is  one  of  a  rich  wit,  and  of  a  fluent  discourse,  but  he  hath  great  lack  of  the  ^rtrif  nftxr — bang  in  one 
of  his  productions  lacrymose,  and  in  another  merry,  bum)onish,  ludicrous,  sharp,  a  mere  scurra, 
r»Xii^««'«T«f.^80  that  no  one  can  know  wherein  his  retu  vein  is  manifested,  wherefore  he  is  distrusted  by 
both  pardes,.  die  good  dreading  hypocrisy  when  he  speaketh  to  them,  and  esteeming  him  too  mudi  an 
observer  of  the  rule  vnr*  Xiyn  i  the  ^avXoTi^M  in  like  manner,  when  he  scurrilizes,  fearing  that  he  jest- 
eth  with  their  depravity.  Frere  erreth  in  being  too  phantastic  in  his  f(i^«f,  for  deception  is  in  common 
brief,  and,  once  found  out,  he  is  no  more  trusted,  and  his  wit  less  tastied.  Moreover,  there  is  a  certain 
coldness  about  him,  ^vye'>*  «*'  i  he  toucheth  little  upon  tm.  et0^tlii^ia^  which  are  ever  tlie  most  proper  to 
those  who  poetize  after  this  fashion.  Byron,  again,  sinneth  diversely,  in  being  too  aphrodisiack,  Uiat 
phantasy  being  perpetually  stirred  up  and  excited  by  him  in  his  Beppo,  to  say  nothmg  of  his  satire, 
wherein  he  is  ever  too  severe,  nimis  acer,  Z»e»t^§t  ttftig.  Wastle  is  more  perfect  m  all  these  matters,  for, 
steering  in  the  midst,  he  is  neither  so  mutative  and  cUssimilis  sibi  as  Odoherty,  nor  so  »ipms  as  Frere, 
nor  so  mx9y»r9f  as  Byron.  In  like  fashion,  over  this  last  he  hath  the  advantage,  in  that  his  wit  is  not 
so  bitter.  He  hath  indeed  tvT^a^tX9rt^$r  n  »ut  »^irx*\ — ^which  seemeth  odd  for  one  of  his  Sardonic 
nation,  but  **  »o$  i  n^tiagas  Bmwt«#,"  as  the  proverb  has  it  (Vide  Prodi  Chrestomathea  ad  calcem 
Apollomi  Alex,  de  Synta  Franc,  1590,  p.  222.)  I  love  all  these  poets^I  read  over  their  opuscula  divers 
times,  and  find  much  sport  therein,  for  even  the  old  despise  not  entirely  to  read  of  such  thmgs,  although 
the  recollection  be  sometimes  not  altogether  af$v  Xvrns*  rev  A«;^«^Tiai^»  f*tt  SavfMil^tt  r«y  <t>(ii(«»  ftiv  rt 
Cat,  r«v  Bv^0>0v  fAU  fAtyaXtviu  ;~~./ion9  it  r*vv»9  r«»  OuarrX««»  OIAIl. 


[The  above  came  to  us  last  week,  with  a  Birmingham  post-mark,  Aug.  9, 1818.] 
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ON  THE  DRE98  OF  THE  ELIZABETHAN 
AGE. 

MR  EDITOR, 

f  HAVE  occasionally 'observed  in  your 
3Iiscellanv,  certain  sly  sneers  at  the 
dre^s  of  tne  present  day,  which,  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  to  think,  does  not 
meet  wiu  your  approbation.     As  all 
we  know  of  your  personal  appearance 
is,  *'  that  you  are  a  man  clothed  in 
dark  garments,"  the  public  are  unable 
to  juc^e  whethet  or  not  your  theory  of 
apparel  accords  with  your  practice.  For 
my  own  part,  I  do  not  care  a  straw 
whether  I  ever  see  you  or  not.    I  once 
believed,  on  the  authority  of  a  fHend, 
who  never  made  a  joke  in  his  life,  that 
the  picture  of  the  old  gentleman  on 
the  cover  of  your  Magazine  was  intend- 
ed for  you,  and  I  really  could  not  help 
respecting  your  very  venerable  appear- 
ance.    I  thought  indeed,  from  the 
length  of  your  beard,  that  you  had  hif- 
ther  injudiciously  sat  for  your  portitdt 
on  a  Saturday  evening, — and  bb  you 
have  no  neckdoth  on  tnere,  I  ftneied 
it  was  out  getting  washed  for  the  Sab- 
bath.   I  beg  your  pardon,   however, 
for  this  mistake,  as  I  have  since  been 
informed,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
the  picture  alluded  to,  is  one  of  Mr 
Blackwood,  and  if  he  thinks  he  looks 
a  prettier  man  in  that  costume,  I  have 
no  objection  to  Ins  wearing  it.    By 
the  waj,  this  mistake  about  the  picture 
gave  rise,  I  should  fhncy,  to  the  idea 
since  exploded,  that  the  Editor  and  the 
Publisher  were  one  and  the  same  person. 
You,  sir,  however,  who  are  such  a 
critic  in  dress,  must  be  deep  read  in 
its  history ;  and  it  is,  I  presume,  from 
a  companson  of  that  of  tne  present  day 
with  the  fashion  of  other  times,  that 
you  are  disposed  to  be  so  very  sarcas- 
tic.   Now  I  am  willing  to  stake  my 
character  as  a  well-dressed  man, — (and 
I  assure  you,  that,  although  I  have 
mounted  a  wig  of  late  in  the  Parliament 
House,  I  am  still,  after  mid-day,  as 
completea  Dandy-Quadriller  as  ever)— 
that  the  dress  of  the  present  day  is  the 
most  rational  that  ever  prevailed  in 
this  country  since  the  reign  of  the 
immortal  Alfred.     Let  us  take  the 
reign  of  Queen  Bess,  erroneously  caUed 
the  Virgin  Queen ;  or  of  King  James 
I.  rightly  denominated  the  British  So- 
lomon.    I  will  paint  a  belle  and  a  beau 
of  that  day  so  clearly,  as  to  save  you 
the  expense  of  an  engraving,  though 
perhaps  vour  ingenious  friend,    Mr 
Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  will  exe« 


cute  one  in  time  hr  your  next  Num- 
ber. 

I  suppose  it  is  a  matter  oi  indiflb*- 
ence,  vidiether  I  b^in  at  the  feet  of 
the  ladies  of  the  EliEabetfuoi  age,  and 
so  mount  up.  In  my  description,  to 
thdr  heads,  or  commence  operations 
with  their  heads,  and  descend  gently 
unto  their  feet,  I  adopt  the  latter  mode. 
In  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor, 
Falstaff  flays  to  Mts  Ford,  "  thou  hast 
the  right  arched  bent  of  the  brow,  that 
becomes  the  ship-tire,  the  tire- valiant, 
and  any  tire  of  Venetian  admittance." 
''  The  ship-tire  (says  the  excellent  Dr 
Drake,  in  his  most  amusing  book  on 
Shakspeare),  appears  to  have  been  an 
open  flaunting  nead-dress,  with  scarfs 
or  ribbons  no&tiag  in  die  air  like 
streamers :" 

**  Witfa  ribbons  pendant  flaring  nxuid  her 
bead'* 
The  tire-valiant  was  probably  some- 
thing more  showy — and,  I  suppose, 
only  hoisted  in  calm  weather  and  light 
breezes,  like  sky-scrapers  on  the  masts 
of  ships.      Such  head-dfesaes  awobfe 
difllerent  images  to  different  minds,  and 
while  to  some  they  suggested  that 
of  a  ship  with  every  inch  of  canvass 
set,  to  others  they  seemed  rather  lu- 
dicrous than  magnificent.    A  satirical 
poet  of  159.5,  sp^ks  of 
**  Flaming  heads  with  staring  baire« 
With  wyres  tum*d  like  homs  of  run  ; 
To  peacocks  I  compare  them  right. 
Who  gkrietfa  in  their  feathen  bright." 

Beneath  head-dresses  such  as  these, 
the  ladies  were  not  contented,  like  those 
of  our  times,  to  wear  nothing  but  their 
own  hair.    We  are  told  by  Stabbs,  in 
his  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  that  it  was 
a  common  practice  to  allure  children 
who  had  beautiful  hair  into  private 
places,  and  crop  them.   The  dead,  too, 
were  rifled  for  the  same  purpose. 
<•  Thegoldeatrenciofdiedead, 
The  right  of  sepulchres*  were  sfaom  away 
To  live  a  second  life,  or  second  head. 
And  beauty's  dead  fleece  made  another  gay.** 
It  happened  that  Queen  Bess  had 
red  hair,  and  when  that  fluled  her, 
Paul  Hentzer  tells  us,  that  she  wore 
a  red  wig.  It  therefbre  became  fashion- 
able to  wear  red  wigs,  though,  fVom 
the  love  of  vanity,  wigs  were  to  be 
seen  of  all  hues. 

"  Wigs  of  all  hues,  and  without  pins  the 
hair." 
^'  It  is  a  wonder  more  than  ordinary 
(says  an  old  satirist)  to^behould  theyr 
perewigs  of  sundry  coUours."  As  few 
faces  could  look  well  under  a  red  wig, 
the  ladies  were  under  the  necessity  of 
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painting  their  dieeks,  to  render  the  oon- 
trast  less  violent.  To  what  length  this 
fksliion  rose^  may  be  guessed  at  ftt>m 
Shakn>eare.  ^*  Let  her  paint  an  inch 
ihick,  &c.  Not  contented  with  a  good 
coating  of  paint  to  their  faces,  they 
added  masks  and  mufflers.  The  form- 
er were  made  of  velvet,  *'  wherewith, 
aays  Stubbs,  when  they  ride  abroad, 
they  cover  idl  their  faces,  having  holes 
made  in  them  against  their  ejes, 
whereout  they  look.  So  that  if  a 
man  that  knew  not  their  guise  before, 
should  chance  to  meet  one  of  them, 
he  would  think  he  met  a  monster  or  a 
devil,  for  face  he  can  show  none,  but 
two  broad  holes  against  their  eyes, 
with  glasses  in  them."  These  masks 
were  of  all  colours. 
**  On  each  wight  now  are  tbe^r  seene* 
The  tallow-pale,  the  browning  bay. 
The  swjtfChy  Uacke,  the  mwie-green. 
The  pudding  red,  die  dapple-gvay.*' 
Ear-rings  of  immense  size  were  uni- 
Tersally  worn — and  glittering  with  pre- 
cious stones.  The  ruff  round  tneir 
necks,  says  Dr  Drake,  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  ladies,  attained  in  stiff- 
ness, fineness,  and  dimensions,  the 
most  extravagant  pitch  of  absurdity. 
It  reached  behind  to  the  very  top  of 
Ihe  head,  and  the  tenuity  of  the  lawn 
or  cambric  of  which  it  was  made  was 
such,  that  Stowe  prq>hecies  they  would 
*•  shortly  wear  ruffs  of  a  spider  s  web." 
The  ruff  being  of  such  fine  texture, 
was  strongly  starched  to  make  it  stand 
vpright ;  and  in  adtlition  to  this,  was 
supported  by  an  underpropper,  called 
m  supertasse.  Stubbs  says,  ''one  arch 
or  pillar,  wherewith  the  devil's  king- 
dom of  great  ruiBb  b  underpropped, 
is  a  certain  kind  of  liquid  matter  which 
iSiey  oeJI  starch,  wherein  the  devil  has 
leumed  them  to  wash  and  die  their 
rufik,  whi(^  being  dry,  will  stand  stiff 
and  inflexible  about  their  necks."* 


*  On  the  87th  May  1588,  a  gentlewoman 
of  Amsterdam  could  not  get  her  ruff  plaited 
acconUng  to  her  taste,  though  she  employed 
two  celebrated  laundresses;  upon  which, 
says  Stubbs,  *<  she  fell  to  swear  and  tear, 
to  corse  and  ban,  casting  the  mfies  under 
feete,  and  wishing  that  the  deril  might  take 
her  when  she  ttd  wear  any  nedc-arches 
again.'*  The  devil  assumed  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  young  man,  and  **  tooke  in  hand 
the  setting  of  her  ruffs,  which  he  performed 
to  her  great  oontentadon  and  liking ;  inso- 
much, as  she  looking  herself  in  a  glasse  (as 
the  Devil  badeher),  becamegreatly  enamour- 
ed of  hhn.    This  done,  the  young  man  kisi- 
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The  bosoms  of  the  ladies  were  aU 
bare,  her  Minesty  setting  them  the  ex- 
ample; for  whesk  Paul  Hentxer  first  saw 
her  going  to  chapel,  she  was  in  her 
65th  year,  **  her  mce  oblong,  fidr,  and 
wrinkled,"—"  her  teeth  black,"— and 
"  her  bosom  uncovered."  The  waist 
was  long  beyond  all  proportion,  and 
terminated  in  a  point  The&diion- 
able  petticoat  waathe  Scottish  ftrdin- 
gale,  of  enormous  bulk,  so  that  when 
a  lady  was  dressed  in  one  of  them, 
with  the  gown,  as  was  usually  the 
case,  stuffed  about  the  shoulders,  and 
the  ruff  in  the  first  style  of  the  day,  her 
appearance  **  was  truly  formidable." 
shoes  with  mcmstrous  nigh  heels  (in 
imitation  of  the  Venetian  chopine,  a 
kind  of  atilt,  better  than  a  foot  high) 
were  the  prevalent  mode,  and  silk 
stockings,  which  the  Queen  first  wore 
in  1560,  soon  became  universal. 

To  make  the  picture  complete,  we 
have  to  add  a  profusion  of  bracelets, 
necklaces,  &c.  and  to  put  into  the  la« 
dy's  hand  an  immense  &n,  oonstructed 
of  ostrich  fbathers,  with  handles  of 
gold,  silver,  or  ivory,  and  wrought 
with  great  skill  into  various  elegant 
fbrms.    Of  these  fans  the  author  of 
'*  Quippes  for    upstart    new-fimgled 
gentlewomen,"  1595,  says. 
Seeing  thev  art  still  in  hand 
In  house,  in  field,  in  chu^,  in  street. 
In  summer,  winter,  water,  hmd. 
In  eolde,  in  heate,  in  drie,  in  weet ; 
I  judge  they  are  for  wives  such  tools 
As  baubles  are,  in  piayes,  for  fiioln. 

When  a  gentlewoman  was  arrayed 
as  aforesaid,  it  was  natural  for  her  to 
desire  to  see  how  she  looked,  and  ao- 

ed  her, — ^in  the  doing  whereof,  he  writhed 
her  neck  in  sunder,  so  she  died  miserably ; 
her  body  being  straight  waies  changed  into 
blue  and  black  colours,  most  ugglesome  to 
behold,  and  her  fiue  (which  \3ote  was  so 
amorous)  became  most  deformed,  and  fear- 
full  to  look  upon.  This  bemg  known  in 
the  city,  great  preparatiDn  was  nrade  for  her 
buriall,  and  a  rich  cofihi  was  provided,  and 
her  fearful  body  wa^  laid  therein,  and  cover- 
ed very  smuptuously.  Foure  men  immedi- 
ately assayed  to  lift  up  the  corpse,  but  could 
not  move  It ;  then  six  attempted  the  like, 
but  could  not  once  stim  it  from  the  place 
where  it  stood.  Whereat  the  standers-bye 
marvelling,  caused  the  coffin  to  be  opened 
to  see  the  cause  thereof  :-*.where  they  found 
the  body  to  be  taken  away,  and  a  black 
catte,  very  lean  and  deformed,  sitting  in  tlie 
coffin,  setting  of  great  ruffes,  and  fruJing  of 
hair,  to  the  great  fear  and  wonder  of  all  tlic 
beholders.'' 
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oordingly  a  small  looking-glass  was 
worn  pendent  from  the  ^dle^  into 
which  the  fashionahle  coquette, might 
ever  and  anon  peep^  to  adjust  the  love- 
knot  that  hung  wantonly  over  her 
shoulders.  Hear  how  Burton^  in  his 
anatomie  of  melancholy ^  enumerates 
the  allurements  of  these  gorgeous  dam- 
sels. 

**  Whv  do  thCT  decorate  themselves  with 
utificial  noweis,  the  various  coloun  of  herbs, 
needle  works  of  exquisite  skill,  quaint  de- 
vices, and  perfume  their  persons,  wear  xnes- 
tunable  riches  in  precious  stones,  crown 
themselves  with  ^Id  and  silver,  use  coronets 
and  tiras  of  various  fashions;  deck  them- 
selves with  pendants,  bracelets,  ear-rings, 
chains,  girdles,  rings,  pins,  spanglesi  em- 
broideries, sliadows,  ribatoes,  versicolar  rib- 
bands ?  Why  do  they  make  such  glaring 
shows  with  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks, 
furs,  lacest  tiffanies,  rufis,  falls,  calls,  cuflb, 
damaslts,  velvets,  tissets,  doth  of  gold,  silver 
tissue  ?  Such  setting  up  with  sarks,  strait* 
ening  with  whalebone,  why,  it  is  but  as  a 
day-net  catcheth  larks,  to  make  young  ones 
stoop  unto  them.  And  when  they  are  dis- 
appointed, they  dissolye  into  tears,  which 
they  wipe  awa^  like  sweat ;  weep  with  one 
eye,  laugh  with  the  other«  or  as  children 
weep  ana  cry,  they  can  both  together,— <Mwt 
as  much  pity  is  to  be  taken  of  a  woman  weep^ 
ittgf  at  of  a  goose  going  barefoot,** 

To  this  eloquent  lament  I  have  no- 
thmg  to  add.  But  will  you,  Mr  Edi- 
tor, after  this^  pretend  to  find  fault 
with  the  dress  of  the  ladies  of  the  pre- 
sent da^.^  Who  among  them  wear 
false  hair,  either  partial  and  oceasional 
curls,  or  universal  and  everlasting  wigs  ? 
Who  among  them  show  on  their  cheeks 
other  paint  than  the  purple  light  of 
nature,  love  and  beauty  ?  Where  now 
the  naked  bosom — the  smooth-swelling 
breast  of  Youthful  loveliness^ — the  full- 
er rotundity  of  matronly  modesty,  or 
the  attenuated  and  shrivelled  yellow- 
ness of  single  blessedness  well  stricken 
in  years  ?  A  shroud  is  over  all  we 
love,  over  all  we  fear.  Love  is  not 
BOW  a-days  engendered  in  the  eyes. 
Imagination  is  sll  in  all.  Neck,  shoul- 
ders, back,  bosom,  arms^  ancles  and 
1^,  are  like  objects  seen  in  a  dream, 
too  beautifiil  to  endure  the  light  of  a 
waking  existence, — and  at  the  crowing 
of  the  cock  or  the  ringing  of  the  break- 
fast-bell, all  disenchanted  into  muffled- 
np  realities.  If,  Mr  Editor,  there  be  any 
one  thing  more  characteristic  of  the 
female  dress  of  the  present  day  than 
another,  it  seems  to  me  to  consist  in 
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After  having  dwelt  so  long  on  the 
dresses  of  the  Elizabethan  ladies,   I 
am  afraid  that  those  of  the  Elizabeth- 
an gentlemen  might  be  an  ''  odious 
theme."      Yet,    mayhap,    tout    Mi 
readers  may  wish  to  know ''  now  look- 
ed a  dandy  in  those  golden  days."    It 
would  seem  that  they  were  much  more 
capricious  in  their  fashions  than  tho 
ladies.    And  fhrst,  with  respect  to  their 
heads,  Harrison  exclaims,  "  I  will  say 
nothing  of  your  heads,  which  some- 
times are  polled,  sometimes  curled,  or 
suffered  to  grow  at  length  like  hor- 
ror's locks ;  many  times  cut  off  above 
or  below  the  ears,  sound  as  by  a  wood- 
en dish."    Decker,  too,  speaks  of  hair 
"  growing  thick  and  bushy  like  a 
forest  or  wilderness,"    to  which  he 
seems  to  have  been  partial,  dreading 
what  he  calls  the  *'  polling  and  shav- 
ing world."    The  gentlemen  of  tliose 
days,  too,   possessed  an  incalculable 
advantage  over  those  of  the  present  in 
the  beard,  a  very  useful  and  improve- 
able  instrument,  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  age  was  very  passionately 
turned.      ''  Some,"    says   Harrison, 
"  are  shaven  from  the  clun  like  those 
of  the  Turks,  not  a  few  cut  short  like 
to  the  beard  of  Marquese  Otto,  some 
made  round  like  a  rubbing  brush,  othera 
with  a  pique^devant  (O  fine  fashion !), 
or  now  and  then  suffered  to  grow 
k>ng,  the  barbers  being  as  cunning  in 
his^half  as  the  tailors."    Itrequured 
infinite  skill — a  certain  native  delicacy 
of  taste — to  suit  the  cut  of  the  beard 
to  that  of  the  face. 

'^  If  a  man  have  a  lean  and  straight 
face,  a  Marquese  Ottons  cut  will  make 
it  broad  and  laige  as  (Baxter's  himself); 
if  it  be  pktter  like,  a  long  slender 
beard  will  make  it  seem  the  narrower; 
if  he  be  well-beck'd,  then  much  Leare 
left  on  the  cheekes  will  make  the  own- 
er look  big  like  a  boudled  hen,  and  aft 
grim  as  a  goose,"  &c.  It  appears  also 
from  many  passages  in  Snakspearey 
and  the  otner  dramatists,  that  beards 
were  died  of  all  possible  colours ;  and 
art  being  thus  called  in  to  the  assist- 
ance of  nature,  a  laige  company  of 
gentlemen,  by  means  of  their  beards 
alone,  made  a  most  sihining  and  reftil- 
gent  aroearance.  To  add  to  the  bril- 
Savcy  of  the  head,  **  some  lustie  cour- 
tiers also,  and  gentlemen  of  courage, 
doe  weare  rings  of  gold,  stones,  or 
nearle  in  their  eares,  whereby  Uiey 
what  my  Lord  Castlereagh  would  call  imagine  the  workmanship  of  God  not 
the  want  of  a  "  fundamental  feature."    to  be  a  little  amended.      Nay  they 
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wore  real  living  flowers  in  their  ears^ 
—a  small  bouquet  at  each  side  of  the 
bead.  W^  did  such  gorgeous  and 
resplendent  heads  deserve  to  be  glori- 
eu^y  surnaouRted,  and  tbey  were  so. 
A  hat  of  that  age  was  a  hat  indeed. 
It  was  made  of  silk^  or  tafieta^  or  vel- 
ret — the  edges  were  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silyer — ^the  band  sparkled 
with  geros-^the  crown  of  the  hat  it« 
selfj  like  the  **  spear  or  shaft  of  a 
steeple/'  stood  high  above  the  head^ 
and  over  all  hung  a  lofty  plume  of 
feathers.  Imagine  such  a  hat  lying 
•n  a  table  beside  a  hat  of  the  present 
day  1  Imagine  suofa  a  hat  entering 
into  Blackwood's  baek  sliop^  or  Mr 
Millar's !  Imagine  it  hanging  on  a  peg 
At  Bill  Young's,  and  gazed  on— aye 
reported  on— 4)y  a  Committee  of  Di- 
lettanti ! — ^The  gentlemen's  ruffs  emu- 
lated those  worn  by  the  ladies^  till, 
jn  one  of  her  «umptuuT  laws,  they 
were  limited  by  Queen  Elizabeth  **  to 
a  nayle  of  a  yeard  in  depth."  *  It 
would  lead  me  into  an  endless  article, 
were  I  to  describe  ftilly  and  minutely 
the  male  dress  of  those  days.  Up  to 
the  eighth  year  of  Elizabeth,  the 
doublet  bad  been  of  an  enormous  size; 
and  even  after  that  time,  Stubbs  tells  us 
that  it  was  so  hard-quiked,  *'  that  the 
wearer  eould  not  bow  himself  to  the 
ground,  so  stiff  and  sturdy  it  stood 
about  him."  It  was  made  of  doth,  or 
silk,  or  satin,  fitting  the  body  like  a 
waistcoat,  surmounted  with  a  large 
eape,  and  accompanied  either  with  long 
dose  sleeves,  or  with  very  wide  ones, 
called  Danish  deeves.  Over  this  huns 
a  doak  embroidered  with  silver  and 
gold,  and  sometimes  faced  with  sables, 
which  were  so  sumptuous,  that  a 
thousand  ducats  were  given  fi>r  a  sia- 
gle  suit.  This  makes  the  pdisses  or 
surtouts  of  our  half-pay  officers,  which 
seldom  cost  above  twenty  guineas, 
seem  very  paltry.  But  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  breeches  of  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ?  It 
would  be  difficult  to  handle  such  a 
topic  They  were  so  puckered,  stuff- 
ed, bolsterea,  and  distended  with  hair, 
and  attained  so  preposterous  a  magni- 
tude, that  Strutt  relates,  on  the  au- 
thority of  a  MS.  in  the  Harleian  col- 

■   ■■     ■  ■  ■  T 

*  The  divisions  of  the  ruffe  were  termed 
PiccadiUkt.  It  is  supposed,  by  the  author 
of  ^*  London  and  its  Environs  described,** 
that  a  shop  fbr  Spanish  ruflb,  the  Piccadilly 
"hop,  gava  aame  to  the  street  now  m  taJm^ 
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lection,  "  there  actually  was  a  scaffi>ld 
erectetl  round  the  inside  of  the  Par- 
liament House  for  the  accommodation 
of  such  members  as  wore  those  hu«e 
breeches,  and  that  the  said  scaffold 
was  taken  down  when,  in  the  eighth 
of  Elizabeth^  those  absurdities  went 
out  of  fashion."  These  enormous 
breeches,  having  fallen  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  queen,  gradually  wore 
out  of  fashion,  for  I  never  can  believe^ 
with  Dr  Drake,  that  they  were  laid 
aside  all  at  once,  on  a  certain  day,  in 
the  dghth  year  of  her  ^rgin  Mi^esty's 
rdgn.  So  violent  a  change  would- 
have  moRt  probably  produced  a  revo* 
hition.  But  that  the  breeches,  hose, 
or  gallygaskins^  shrunk  in  bulk,  is  a 
historical  fact, — ^though,  in  the  next 
age,  they  s^velled  out  again  into  even 
more  than  tlieir  pristine  rotundity, 
shewing  that,  though  the  mere  breech- 
es themselves  obeyed  the  nod  of  a  fas- 
tidious and  arbitrary  monarch,  the 
prindple  and  the  passion  on  and  by 
which  they  had  been  worn  remained 
in  the  soul  of  the  nation,  and  waited 
only  for  a  mde  reign  to  break  forth. 
Even  during  the  time  that  the  law  was 
in  force  against  the  use  '*  of  bags  for 
stuffing  breeches,"  fiulmer,  in  his  pe- 
digree of  the  English  gaUant,  relates, 
"  that  a  man  was  brought  before  a 
court  of  justice,  charged  with  wearing 
the  prohibited  artide ;"  upon  which^ 
in  oi^er  to  refute  the  accusation,  he 
produced  ftom  within  ^'a  pair  of  idbeets, 
two  tabie-doths,  ten  napkins,  four 
shirts,  a  brush,  a  glass,  a  eomb,  night- 
eans,"  and  a  complete  miscellany  of 
etner  auxiliaries.  In  a  note  to  the  re» 
print  of  S.  Bowknd's  "  Letting  of  hu- 
mours blood  in  the  head  vaine,"  by 
Walter  Scott  (1814,  Ballantyne),  the 
author  of  Waverley  says,  ''the  breedies 
in  James  I.  time  sweued  to  a  most  un« 
eouth  and  preposterous  size,  and  were 
stuffed  out  with  bags  and  other  bom- 
bast, and  sometimes  with  bran.  fiul« 
mer,  in  the  Artificial  Changeling,  teUs 
of  a  gallant  in  whose  immense  gully- 
gaskins  a  small  hole  was  torn  by  a  nail 
of  the  chair  he  sat  upon,  so  that,  as  he 
turned  and  riggled  to  pay  his  court  to 
the  ladies,  the  bran  poured  forth  as 
from  a  mill  that  was  grinding,  without 
bis  perceiving  it,  till  naif  the  cargo  was 
unloaded  on  the  floor."  Even  Queen 
Elizabeth  herself  allowed  these  ooin- 
prehennve  breeches  to  appear  on  the 
stage,  after  they  had  been  banished 
^N^  real  life,  for  we  know  tha$  thcgf 
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oonftitated  part  of  the  cIowd'b  dmiy 
in  which  character  Tarleton  was  so  fii- 
Bums.  1  presome^  that  at  no  period 
were  they  worn  \>y  the  military.  A  field 
^  battle  wottldf  m  that  case,  hare  ex- 
hibited a  singalar  appearance. 

I  find  that  I  have  already  occnpied 
too  much  of  your  valuable  pages,  and 
must  therefore  leave  the  farther  con- 
sideration of  thia  suliject  to  a  ftiture 
discourse.  I  have  said  enough  to  shew 
that  our  present  beaux  are  a  rational- 
looking  set  of  mortals,  in  comparison 
with  those  of  the  very  noblest  era  of 
dramatic  poetrv  in  this  country.  And 
as  my  chief  otgect  was  to  vindicate  the 
appearance  of  our  young  ladies  and 
oentlemen  ftom  your  sarcasms,  I  hope 
ttiat  I  have  not  altogether  failed  to  do 
so.  I  am  confident  that  I  have  done 
the  ladies  ample  justice,  and  if  I  have 
said  less  about  the  others,  perhaps  I 
may,  ere  long,  hold  half  an  hour's  con- 
versation in  your  pages  with  one  whom 
I,  in  common  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
world,  daily  admire  passing  to  and  fro 
befbre  the  stately  piUars  of  the  Albion 
Club.    Meanwmle,  I  remain, 

Jn.  CuEaro. 


•N    THE   STATE   OP   MUSIC   IK  ED|N- 
BUBGH. 

MB  EPITOa, 

Thbbs  is  a  pretty  numerous  dass  of 
your  readers  vmo,  though  pleased  with 
tliose  masterly  and  original  disserta- 
^ons  on  poetry  which  frequently  ap- 
pear in  your  Magazine,  justly  omi- 
plain  of  your  n^lect  of  the  sister  arts. 
This  they  consider  as  the  more  extra- 
ordinary, as,  in  some  of  your  earlier 
Notices,  yom  promised  them  a  Series  of 
Essayson  theMerits  of  the  Living  Scot- 
tish Painters ;  and  indeed  you  produ- 
aed  such  a  specimen  in  the  admirable 
aritique  on  the  genius  of  Allan,  as 
save  just  cauae  to  regret  that  its  au- 
pMv  had  ceaaed  to  treat  of  a  subject  to 
which  he  was  eminently  qualified  to 
do  justice.  Music  you  had  almost 
entirely  n^lected,  and  I  was  there- 
Ibre  both  suipriaed  and  pleased  when 
I  aaw  the  papier  '' On  the  State  of  Mu- 
se in  Scotland,"  which  appeared  in 
your  laat  N^naber.  Not  that  I  re- 
garded the  assav  as  containing  very 
sound  views  of  the  subject  of  which  it 
treats^  butaa  aflMfoig  a  beginning  to 
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a  discusdon  on  a  subject  of  no  incoii- 
siderable  interest. 

Your  stotement  of  the  osnses  of  the 
present  abject  sta^e  €i  music  in  Scot- 
land is  what  I  have  now  diiefiy  to  do 
with,  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  tlut  that 
statement  seems  to  me  most  unsatis- 
fictory.  Tou  have  discovered  that  the 
excellence  oj  mar  natitfe  Seoitish  melo* 
dies  (which,  as  you  yourself  acknow- 
ledge, bear  about  the  same  rdation  to 
the musicof  Haydn,  Mozart,  and  Beeth- 
oven, as  Chevy  Chace  does  to  Paradise 
Lost),  is  the  cause  of  our  unsuccesafbl 
cultivation  of  the  higher  departments 
of  the  art  of  music  One  might  have 
thought,  that  the  slightest  reflection 
on  the  nature  of  your  own  comparative 
illustration  would  have  shewn  you  the 
absurdity  of  your  proposition.  Can 
you  really  conceive,  that  a  man's  ca- 
pability of  relishing  the  beauties  of 
the  Iliad  could  be  m  any  degree  mo- 
dified by  bis  having,  in  early  ufe,  like 
our  own  Immortal  Scott,  listened  with 
enthusiasm  to  the  romantic  ballada  of 
his  native  country  ?  Is  not  the  light 
of  the  olden  times  shed  over  cvcrr 
scene  where  his  muse  loves  to  linger  r 
Is  there  not,  as  Bums  expresses  it,  a 
"  sprinkling"  of  the  ancient,  roman- 
tic, and  amatory  ballad  difiiued  over 
the  works  of  many  of  the  most  popu^ 
kir  poets  of  the  day,  and  that  with  die 
happiest  efiiK^t?  If  these  questions 
are  answered,  as  I  think  they  must  be, 
in  the  affirmative,  where  is  your  the* 
pry  ?  If  even  the  idmost  exdustve  stu- 
dy, in  early  life,  of  the  ancient  homely 
ballad  can,  in  numerous  instances,  be 
shewn  to  have  no  e&ct  in  limiting  the 
efforts  of  the  first  poets  of  the  first 
poetical  country  in  the  world,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  ^t  the  converse 
should  hold  in  music.  Our  anaent 
melodies  are,,  like  our  ancient  ballads, 
of  a  character  highly  original  and 
striking,  awakening  the  most  ddight- 
ftil  and  varied  associations,  by  alterna- 
tions of  pathos  and  gaiety ;  but,  like 
them  too,  they  are  mixed  up  with 
much  of  a  broad  and  vulgar  diarao- 
ter.  They  have  no  doubt  a  very 
powerfiil  hold  over  the  imaginatioiia 
of  all  ranks  in  Scotland,  but  it  is  by 
no  means  an  exclusive  one,  fiir  there 
are  many  fixreign  airs  of  the  most  re- 
fined character,  even  those  of  Moxsrt, 
which  are  &mfliar  to  the  lower  aiders 
of  society ;  such,  for  instance,  is  that 
air  of  his,  well  Imown  to  them  by  the 
of  i*  Taste  Lifii  s   Glad   Mo- 
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nents/'  which  they  firmly  believe  to 
be  of  native  oridn.  In  truth,  there  is 
no  foreign  ui,  be  it  ever  so  delicate, 
that  does  not  become  generallv  fami- 
liar in  this  country,  when  heard  under 
&vourable  circumstances. 

It  is  beyond  dispute  that  the  culti- 
vation of  the  elegant  arts  bt^ns  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society ;  thence  they 
in  due  time  descend  to  the  inferior 
ofders,  till,  as  is  the  case  in  several  of 
the  southern  countries  of  Europe,  a  re- 
fined taste  becomes  so  universally  dif- 
fiised,  that  one  may  see  the  Laxxa- 
roni  of  Naples  as  fully  alive  to  the  pe- 
culiar beauties  of  a  refined  musical  air 
as  their  countrvm^i  of  the  more  ele- 
vated classes  of  society.  But  advance- 
ment in  musical  knowledge  u  tfet  to 
begin  among  the  highar  ranks  in  Scot- 
land: we  therefore  cannot  look  for 
it  in  general  society.  The  cause 
of  this  backwardness  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  study  of  an  art  so  generally 
acceptable  to  the  most  generous  spirits 
the  world  has  produced,  and  the  pnuy 
tice  of  which  was  considered  by  the 
master  spirits  of  antiquity  as  equally 
beneficial  and  delightful,  may  well  be 
deemed  a  enlgect  of  interesting  in- 
quiry ;  but  in  order  to  be  satiafiustory^ 
it  must  be  conducted  in  a  very  differ- 
ent way  flK)m  that  which  you  or  your 
conrespondoit  has  adopted. 

In  Kngland,  as  you  vourself  have 
stated,  there  is  no  such  Uiing  as  a  bo- 
idy  of  national  melody  to  impede  the 
introduction  of  classical  music,  and 
there  is  an  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
in  the  service  of  which  music  makes  a 
verv  prominent  figure;  yet  I  will  say, 
without  hesitation,  <Hr  fear  of  oontx»- 
dictk>n  by  any  impartial  foreigner, 
that,  in  proportion  to  its  population, 
Scotland  contains  a  greater  share  of 
good  musical  feeling,  I  mean  of  relidi 
for  classical  music,  than  England.  I 
am  aware,  that  in  two,  or  at  most 
three,  of  the  central  provinces  of  the 
latter  country,  a  taste  for  sacred  mu- 
sic ' «  pretty  generally  diflftued  among 
thtt  manufacturing  classes,  and  that 
many  of  them  are  capable  o£  executiag 
the  old  chureh  compositions,  in  parts, 
with  sufficient  correctness ;  but  there 
is  little  or  none  of  that  love  for  refined 
instrumental  or  vocal  music,  which 
can  stamp  the  people  of  these  districts 
as  true  musicians.  Indeed  there  is  no 
country  in  Europe,  the  peasantry  (£ 
which  are  so  indilBferent  to  melody  as 
Ihat  of  England,— Tond,  I  may  add,  no 
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country  in  whidi,  with  every  aid 
from  opulence^  and  a  spirit  of  nationid 
emulation,  the  higher  classes  have  cul- 
tivated it  with  so  little  success. 

It  is  a  fiict  allowed  by  all  foreign 
musicians,  that  in  proportion  to  the 
population  and  wealth  of  Edinburgh, 
there  is  more  money  expended  by  the 
upper  and  middle  ranks  in  the  musL- 
cal  education  of  their  children,  than 
in  almost  any  othei'  dty  of  Europe. 
We  have  excellent  masters  both  tor 
vocal  and  instrumental  music, — some 
of  them  of  the  very  first  order  of 
merit,  and  many  of  them  conscieir- 
tious  in  their  endeavoun  to  nromoto 
the  advancement  of  their  pupils.  Ask 
any  of  these  gentlemen,  how  many 
young  ladies  he  thinks  there  are  in 
Edinburgh,  who  may  be  cslled  good 
players?  I  am  confident  he  will  an- 
swer that  there  are  not  twelve.  I 
know,  Mr  Editor,  that  you  will  stare 
at  this  statement,  and  so  will  hun- 
dreds of  your  readers.  They  wfll  ex- 
claim. What !  don't  we  see  Mr  Ya^- 
niewici  nUying  accompaniments  to 
many  of  nis  pupils  in  huge  sodetiea, 
where  there  are  necessarily  many  good 
judges  ?  Would  he  run  the  risk  of  ex- 
posing a  young  lady,  by  allowing  her 
to  sit  down  to  the  niano-forte  to  ^y 
a  difficult  lesson  of  Beethoven,  with- 
out being  equal  to  the  task  ?  And  if  he 
does  so  frequently  (and  we  all  know 
he  does),  then  there  must  be  a  neater 
niunber  of  nwd  players.  But  1st  ns 
pause  a  littfe.  A  good  performer  is 
one  who  can  sit  down  to  the  instror 
ment,  and  pUy  all  ordinary  music 
with  steadiness,  judgment,  and  feel- 
ing,— ^who,  in  accompanying  a  song, 
cofi  listen  to  the  Wsi^r,— in  snort,  one 
who  can  plav  at  sipht^  as  it  is  called, 
with  tolerable  precision,  and  who  does 
not  require  the  aid  of  a  master  to 
teach  her  the  lesson  note  by  note.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  the  number  poc- 
sessed  of  these  qualifications  is  not 
greater  than  the  one  I  have  given ; — 
indeed  it  is  pretty  generally  allowed 
by  the  profbssor»,  that  there  are  only 
a  very  tew  ladies  in  Edinburgh,  out 
of  the  profession,  who  are  thoroughly 
at  home  on  the  piano-forte.  With  re- 
gard to  the  amateurs,  they  are  pretty 
much  in  the  same  situation.  I  know 
that  I  cannot  be  contradicted  when  I  say, 
that  there  is  not,  at  this  moment,  m 
Edinburgh,  one  amaU nr  violin-player, 
who  could  pretend  to  play  a  Scottish 
melody  in  good  taste,  or  an  accompa* 
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niment  to  a  modem  lesson  without 
iBuch  previous  study;  and  I  state, 
with  equal  certainty  of  being  correct, 
that  there  is  only  one  amateur  violon- 
cello-player who  is  capable  of  doing  it. 
As  for  flutes,  we  have,  God  knows,  e- 
nough  of  them ;  but  though  there  are 
hundreds  of  performers,  there  are  not 
more  than  three  worth  listening  to, 
Mid  of  thes^  only  one  has  reached  ex- 
cellence. 

It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  talk- 
ing dogmatieally,  on  a  subject  with 
which,  in  a  populous  town  like  Edin- 
burgh, one  may  be  but  partially  ac- 
quainted. Those,  however,  who  have 
resided  in  it,  as  I  have  done,  are  aware 
that  no  Edinburgh  amateur  is  in  use 
to  hide  his  talent  in  a  napkin!  Oc- 
casions for  di^lay  are  numerous,  and 
they  are  seized  with  the  m«6t  laudable 
avidity.  At  the  private  concerts,  got 
tip  during  the  gay  season  to  render  a 
rout  more  inteUectual,  there  are  as 
many  exhibitions  of  paltry  jealousy 
among  the  amateurs  as  ever  occur  in 
the  green-room  of  a  provincial  theatre. 
One  refuses  to  play  second  tenor,— 
another  conceives  himself  insulted  if 
asked  to  play  the  second  violin,—* 
and  a  thiitl  assumes  the  airs  of  a 
leader  when  playin j;  the  double  bass. 
•^AU  this  squabblrag,  too,  is  about 
netting  worth  listening  to,  the  effect 
of  the  music  being  just  such  as  might 
be  expected  from  such  a  set  of  per- 
fumers. 

Such,  then,  I  maintain  to  be  the 
State  of  music  in  Edinburgh,  and  of 
course  in  Scotland, — and  sudi,  und»r 
the  present  system,  must  it  continue. 
MrLogier's  pretended  miracles  have 
turned  out  miserable  impostures,  as 
erery  man  of  reflection  predicted  ;  and 
we  are  just  going  on  in  the  old  beaten 
path  of  musical  education,  which, 
nowever  unavailing  it  may  hidierto 
have  been,  is  at  least  free  from  the 
despicable  quakery  of  the  *'  Looivr- 
XAN  System." 

You  will  have  already  anticipated, 
that  the  sole  cause  to  which  I  would 
attribute  the  infant  state  of  the  art  in 
Edinburgh,  is  the  way  in  which  musi- 
cal education  is  oondUctecL  It  never 
eeems  to  be  regarded  as  the  source  of 
delightful  and  rational  amusement  in 
private  life ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of 
the  nature  of  a  mere  pageant,  got  up 
for  the  sake  of  a  little  display  before 
company.  In  what  are  absurdly  caU- 
pdi  musical  parties  in  the  &shionable 
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world  of  Edinburgli,  a  young  lady 
sitting  down  to  the  piano-finte  is  the 
signal  for  general  whispering,  and  very 
often  for  loud  talking.  Nobody  seems 
to  care  whether  the  performance  is 
good  or  bad;  they  hear  a  musical 
noise,  and  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is 
all  as  it  should  be.  We  occasionally, 
indeed,  hear  a  sonata  well  played,  but 
then  it  is  uniformly  something  got  up 
for  the  occasion,  and  by  no  means 
proves  that  the  performer  is  a  good 
musician :  for,  notwithstanding  the  Im- 
perfections of  early  musical  e<mcation^ 
natural  genius,  aided  by  some  lessons 
from  Yaniewicz,  and  a  good  deal  of 
occasioned  labour,  puts  a  young  lady 
in  possession  of  two  or  three  sonatas  $ 
these  are  played  a  thousand  times,  till 
she  and  all  her  friends  become  tired 
of  them,  when,  being  unable  of  her- 
self to  acquire  variety,  and  her  musi- 
cal education  being  suj^osed  to  be 
finished,  she  generally  gives  up  the 
atudy  in  disgust.  Her  piano-forte  be- 
comes a  mere  piece  of  fiumiture  in  the 
drawing-room,  and  is  seldom  opened 
except  to  play  the  Copenhagen  waltz, 
or  Mr  Gows  annual  sheet  of  reels, 
and  other  music  equally  dell^tfiil 
and  difficult  I 

It  very  seldom  happens  that,  in  a  &- 
mily  of  three  or  four  daughters,  there 
is  more  than  one  who  unites  to  a 
eood  ear,  and  good  musical  feding, 
nabits  of  perseverance  for  musical  stur 
dy.  Now  one  would  think,  that  the 
applieation  of  the  good  ordinary  rule, 
which  every  fether  of  a  &mily  follows 
in  directing  his  sons  to  particular  stu- 
dies, with  reference  to  the  peculiar 
bent  of  their  genius,  might  here  be  Bar 
frfom  improper.  He  never  dreams  of 
educating  a  son  for  the  bar,  who  has 
naturally  a  defective  utterance,  nor  for 
any  profession  to  which  he  seems  to 
have  an  unconquerable  aversion.  Yet 
the  same  man  most  probably  compels 
many  of  his  daughters  to  devote  Uie 
greater  part  of  their  time  to  the  prac- 
tice of  music,  who  have  not  the  light- 
est relish  £6r  it;  in  short,  it  is  the  Ja^ 
shion,  and  every  one  must  play  in 
some  way  or  other.  If  one  happen  to 
have  a  musical  genius,  she  has  no  great- 
er facilities  afforded  her  than  the 
others,  and  by  the  time  they  all  ar- 
rive at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  ei^- 
teen,  the  father  is  usually  tired  of  the 
expense  which  has  been  so  unproduo^ 
tive,  and  the  daughter  who  mignt  have 
becpme  (|  pofident^  had  si^e  bees  a}» 
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lowed  to  go  on^  is  obliged  to  stop  short, 
and  necessarily  forgets  every  tmng  she 
has  learned.  This,  sir,  is  the  true  se- 
cret of  the  wretched  state  of  music  in 
Edinburgh.  Nobody  seems  to  think 
that  periection  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
those  who  are  bom  with  a  tolerable 
ear,  and  the  system  of  forcing  goes  on, 
but  produces  no  fruit.  The  fact  is, 
that  to  make  a  good  musician,  much 
more  than  correctness  of  ear  is  requir- 
ed ;  something  of  a  much  rarer,  and 
more  valuable  qualitv,  and  more  inti- 
mately connected  with  mind  than  is 
generally  believed*  That  the  number 
of  those  who  have  the  natural  talent 
alluded  to  is  considerable,  must  be 
generally  admitted,  and  as  so  few  of 
Siem  make  good  musicians,  it  follows, 
that  the  defect  arises  from  the  Umited 
nature  of  their  musical  education. 
You  surely  cannot  pretend  that  the 
excellence  of  native  Scottish  melody 
can  have  any  effect  in  impeding  their 
progress  in  instrumental  music.  There 
are  in  £ict  almost  no  sonatas  founded 
en  Scottish  subjects ;  the  few  we  have 
are  unpopular^  and  it  is  worthy  of  ob- 
aervatiyn,  that  although  the  whole  bo- 
dy of  Scottish  melodies  passed  through 
the  hands  of  Haydn  and  Beethoven, 
they  have  in  almost  no  instance  taken 
them  for  subjects  of  Corai)osition. 
The  singular  fact  that,  while  these 
great  composers  have  ingrafted  many 
of  their  best  compositions  on  the  na- 
tional melodies  of  every  other  country 
in  Europe,  they  should  have  rejected 
Ihose  of  Scotland,  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate an  opinion  of  their  general  unfit- 
ness forcombinationwithregular  music. 
As  to  the  practice  of  vocal  music 
in  Edinburgh,  it  is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  our  instrumental.  We  have 
two  teachers  of  this  branch  of  the 
art.  Miss  Schetky  and  Mr  Magrath, 
both  of  distinguished  talents,  and 
perfectly  skilled  in  (what  very  few 
professors,  by  the  by,  know  any  thing 
about,)  the  art  of  communicating 
knowledge  with  perspicuity  and  elc" 
gance.  These  teachers  had,  and  still 
have,  all  the  most  promising  pupils, 
and  I  am  sure,  are  anxious  to  for- 
ward their  progress ;  yet  if  you  will 
take  the  trouble  to  ask  either  of  them 
as  to  the  ultimate  progress  made 
by  any  particular  favourite  pupil,  they 
will  tell  you,  that  "  she  was  ex- 
tremclv  clever,  and  was  making  ra- 
pid aavances  to  the  point  at  which 
the  difficulty  of  the  art  would  have 
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been  overcome,  when  she  was  un- 
fortunately removed,"  and  they  will 
add,  "  that  every  thing  i^e  acquired 
must  doubtless  soon  be  forgotten." 

I  am  afraid  I  am  runnine  on  with-« 
out  reflecting  on  the  length  to  which 
my  letter  is  extending ;  I  may  sum  up, 
however,  all  I  have  said  on  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  checks  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  music  in  this  country  in 
a  very  few  sentences.  It  is  not,  as  I 
have  already  mentioned,  for  the  plea- 
sure that  is  afforded  by  music,  as  an 
elegant  and  rational  relaxation  and 
amusement  in  the  family  cirde,  that 
parents  affect  so  great  a  desire  that 
their  children  should  excel  in  it ;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  merely  for  the  sake 
of  displav  at  occasional  parties  that 
it  is  studied  at  all.  The  teacher,  be- 
ing Quite  aware  of  this,  necessarily 
abandons  all  thoughts  of  grounding 
his  pupil  thoroughly  in  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  the  art ;  and  in  compliance 
with  the  wishes  and  expectations  of 
the  parents,  sets  about  teaching  her, 
as  by  rote,  one  or  two  sonatas,  or  a  few 
songs.  In  due  time,  the  exhibition  of 
the  young  lady's  progress  is  made :  she 
is  heard  with  applause  three  or  four 
times  every  winter,  but  having  learned 
the  art  mechanically,  she  advances  no 
farther;  and  in  due  time,  that  is,  im- 
mediately after  marriage,  bids  adieu 
to  music  for  ever.  Though  to  some 
this  may  appear  rather  a  caricature 
than  an  accurate  portraiture,  the  fide- 
lity of  the  picture  will  be  very  general- 
ly acknowledged. 

You  seem  to  augur  much  that  is 
favourable  to  the  progress  of  music  in 
Scotland,  firom  the  enthusiasm  excited 
by  the  festival  of  1815.  I  confess  I 
am  not  so  sanguine  on  this  point.  It 
appears  to  me,  that  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  attended  (as  indeed  you 
yourself  allow)  did  so  on  account  of 
the  novelty  of  the  entertainment ;  and 
that  no  lasting  eflect  has  been  produc- 
ed by  it,  is  apparent  from  the  history 
of  the  "  Institution  for  Sacred  Music,'' 
to  which  you  allude.  From  the  an- 
nual reports,  it  appears  that  the  sub- 
scriptions are  a  mere  trifle ;  and  that^ 
whue  the  public  afibcted  to  regard  its 
progress  with  something  like  interest, 
the  subscriptions,  smeul  as  they  are, 
could  not  be  procured  without  giving 
public  performances,  even  in  the  first 
year  after  the  institution  was  formed. 
I  know  little  of  its  proceedings,  but  if 
the  annual  report  be  correct,  its  Diree- 
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tors  ha? emade  a  small  sum  of  money  go 
a  greater  length,  in  promoting  an  ulti- 
mate good  to  the  puhlic,  and  imparting 
much  immediate  satisfaction  to  their 
subscribers,  than  any  musical  body 
with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

D.  A.  B. 
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The  writer  of  this  little  tale  is  de- 
cidedly a  member  of  what  a  certain 
correspondent  of  ours  has  stamped^  we 
suspect  pretty  indelibly^  with  the  name 
of  "  the  Cockney  SchooL"  He  is, 
however,  apparently  a  clever,  and,  in 
spite  of  several  affectations  of.  manner, 
and  even  of  a  more  seriously  culpable 
twist  in  some  of  his  notions  of  humafl 
life,  an  amiable  man ; — ^we  are,  upon 
the  whole,  pleased  with  him,  and  have 
read  his  story  from  beginning  to  end — 
the  highest  compliment  for  which,  fsom 
those  hacked  in  the  ways  of  books-^ 
from  those  to  whom  coach-parcels 
come  weekly,  and  smack-bails  month- 
ly, a  modern  author  of  the  serious  or 
oi  the  comic  breed  can  hope. 

The  scene  of  his  tale  is  laid  in 
die  very  heart  of  the  kingdom  of 
Cockaigne.  Its  hero  is  a  clerk  or  se- 
cretary at  the  beginning  of  the  book, 
then  he  keeps  a  music-shop,  and  then 
he  is  a  schoolmaster  at  one  of  the 
— "  House  Establishments"  on  the 
road  to  CamberwelL  He  inhabits  a 
parlour  furnished  with  an  upright 
piano-forte,  a  small  sofa,  a  fine  brass- 
handled  tea-urn,  several  prints  framed 
in  oak,  and  two  plas^r  of  Paris  casts 
in  niches.  A  few  poems  and  novels 
are  disposed  at  one  end  in  shelves 
edged  with  green  baize,  and  above 
these  there  is  placed  a  "  down-look- 
.  ing  bust  of  one  of  those  old  Greeks." 
The  '*  taste  of  this"  is  just  as  it  should 
be ;  the  only  pity  is,  that  so  well  fur- 
nished a  mansion  should  want  a  mis- 
tress—one to  pour  out  the  tea,  thrum 
on  the  forte-piano,  order  "  loaf-pud- 
dings" for  dinner,  and  comfort  with 
the  appearance  of  a  well-washed  face, 
neat  cap,  and  slim  fingers,  the  el^ant 
dilettante  who  rather  pays  for,  wan 
occupies  its  chambers. 
All  in  good  time.    Frank  Altham 

*  Altham  and  his  Wife :  a  Domestic  Tale» 
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goes  one  evenine  with  his  friend  (end 
biographer)  to  the  theatre,  to  see  Miss 
O'Neill  play  Imogen,  and  there,  even 
in  the  pit,  nis  stars  have  prepared  for 
him  the  first  view  of  his  beloved.  An, 
old  gentleman  (of  course  an  annuitant) 
and  his  daughter  come  in  too  late  to 
get  seats;  Frank  and  his  friend  aocom« 
modate  the  young  lady  with  one  of 
their's,  and  take  the  other  in  turn 
with  the  annuitant  Peu-a-peu  on  se 
lie  davantage — a  critical  coDTeraation 
is  commenced,  in  which  the  old  an* 
nuitant,  his  daughter,  Mr  Altham, 
and  his  friend,  discuss  the  merits  of 
the  play  and  the  performance,  eveiy 
bit  as  weU  as  they  could  have  done, 
although  Hazlitt  himself  (the  Aris« 
totle  of  the  same  school  whose  Homer 
is  Mr  Leigh  Hunt)  had  been  at  theb 
elbows  to  prompt  them.  The  party 
are,  of  course,  too  fine  for  staying  tlie 
'*  foolish  firoe ;"  they  despise  Listen, 
and  rush  to  the  piazzas.  But  alas! 
the  heavens  interfere  to  interrupt  their 
departure. 

**  The  air,  we  thought,  struck  damp  on 
our  coming  to  the  outer  passages  or  the 
theatre,  and  we  were  surprised  to  find  tbesa 
intersected  by  a  number  of  wet  and  muddy 
paths ;  as  we  advanced,  a  pretty  smaxt  pat- 
tering of  rain  became  audible,  and  we  mm» 
ed  the  usual  vociferation  and  bustle  of  the 
streets,— -nothing  remained  but  the  sound  of 
coach-wheels,  so  diat  we  knew  with  toler- 
able accuracy  before  we  got  out  what  tort 
of  rain  it  was  we  had  to  encounter.  The 
door  was  at  length  pulled  open,  and  what  s 
night !  Ten  thousand  drope,  flung  hack  by 
the  riolenoe  of  theiz  descent  on  the  flat 
stones,  took  the  shapes  of  so  many  diminn* 
tive  pyramids,  and  seemed  chasing  each 
other  before  the  wind,— others  were  boiling 
in  an  immense  passion  in  the  gutters ;  and 
when  every  now  and  then  a  pause  in  thia 
ebullition  would  occur,  you  saw  the  lamps 
and  shop  lighu  almost  as  plainly  reflected 
in  the  pavement  as  if  they  had  fidlen  on  m 
body  of  clear  water ;  th^  the  storm,  bav- 
in^ as  it  were  gtihend  breath,  beg^  to 
dnve  away  with  increased  violenoe«  and  in 
an  instant  the  ground  was  fretted  again  by 
those  innumerable  little  pyramids,  and  the 
reflections  were  broken  into  atoms.*' 

Altham  runs  for  a  coach,  and  comes 
back  in  it  wet  to  the  ^n.  The 
old  gentleman  hands  in  his  daugh'* 
ter,  luid  invites  the  two  new  acquaint- 
ances to  enter  also,  in  case  tliey  live  at 
the  same  part  of  the  town.  They  do 
not — ^but  Altham  dodges  his  friend  on 
the  elbow  to  be  mum,  and  in  they  go, 
the  one  muttering  curses,  and  Sie 
other  over  head  and  ears  in  love.  The 
rain  continues  on  their  arrival  at  the 
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umuitant's  door,  and  they  are  invited 
to  partake  of  bread  and  cheese.  Al- 
thun  haa  less  difficulty  in  dodging  his 
fHend  into  compliance  with  this  re- 

a  nest.  The  moment  they  are  within 
tie  house.  Miss  Heseltine,  like  a  good 
sirl,  mulls  a  bottle  of  nortfor  Altham, 
lest  he  should  catch  cold,  and  takes  off 
her  bonnet  The  ftce  and  the  hot 
wine  together  do  the  business. 
•  **  Having  porfinmed  this  little  piece  of 
womaiily  atteotkni*  riie  proceeded  to  disen* 
enmbcr  neraelf  of  her  hat  and  peli«e,  and 
in  a  doee-fitdng  gown  of  striped  silk,  ap- 
peared as  deli^tful  s  figure  as  ever  was 
seen.  She  was  not  one  of  those  beauties  of 
whom  some  of  the  poets  are  so  ibnd,  with  a 
pensive  grace,  and  a  form  so  excessively 
sljght,  that  her  tread  woukl  not  dqireai 

*  A  blade  of  grasse, 
Or  shake  the  downJe  blow-ball  ficom'his 
stalke,' 

no«— flhe  carried  in  her  face,  and  in  the  sig- 
nificanoe  of  her  black  eyes,  the  signs  of 
health  and  animal  spirits  ;'i--her  shape  was 
round  and  fleshy  where  it  ought  to  be  so, 
and  when  she  walked,  it  was  put  into  that 
deUdoos  kind  of  nndnlation  which  you  al- 
ways see  in  the  gait  of  a  fine  woman.'* 

An  acquaintance  commenced  so  de- 
lightfully, is  ''one  of  those  things 
tliat  may  not  be  undone."  A  system 
of  tea  and  supper  visits  is  begun  and 
kept  up  with  spirit^  till  at  last^  one 
fine  evening  afler  tea,  to  use,  as  the 
author  has  already  done,  the  beautiful 
words  of  the  poet, 
A  warm,  still,  balmy  night  of  June, 
Low-mumiuring  with  a  fitful  tune 

Pmn  yonder  grove  of  pines. 
In  the  silence  of  that  starry  sky, 
Kxchanging  vows  of  constancy, 

Two  happy  lovers  stray. 

Frank  and  Miss  Heseltine  are  married, 
he  in  the  Cockney  livery  of  yellow 
breeches  and  pink  stockings,  with  cha- 
peau,  quizzing  glass,  and  all  need- 
ful apurtenanoes,  she  looking  very 
charming  in  her  blushes,  and  a  new 
satin  pelisse,  fitted  dose  to  the  waist. 
We  had  almost  forgot  to  mention,  that 
she  has  a  white  satin  bonnet  and  Spa- 
nish ''  down-tumbling"  feather  to 
match.  Miss  Essex,  the  bride's  maid, 
the  old  annuitant,  the  bride  and  bride- 
groom themselves,  the  maidservants  of 
&e  fiimil^,  clustered  in  the  door- way, 
«nd  peepmg  in  with  privileged  imper- 
tinences-all, in  short,  except  the  par- 
son, are  extremely  sJBIected  with  the 
ceremony.  Tlie  same  thing  may  be 
remarked  at  an  execi^on.  Hie  spec- 
tators gaxe  and  weep/  the  vnhapny 
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person,  about  to  cut  capers  upon  no- 
thing, is  pale,  and  dead  alieady  in 
every  lineament,  with  expectation*— 
but  turn  to  the  hangman.  See  with 
what  a  grave  edifying  solemnity  and 
non-chalance  he  goes  through  his  part 
— how  he  arranges  the  rope-ends,  as  if 
he  were  only  tying  up  a  window  cur- 
tain— ^how  ne  bows  demurely  to  the 
culnrit,  as  if  he  were  only  about  toin- 
troauoe  him  into  a  rout-room.  Even 
80  calm  and  business-like  is  the  der- 
gjjrroan  amidst  the  sobbings  of  a  mar- 
riage. The  break&st  or  luncheon- 
table  is  indeed  laid  out  in  style,  as  if 
for  many  partakers,  but  he,  and  he 
only  appears  to  feel  upon  this  occasion 
what  Homer  rather  satirically  calls  the 
"  hdy  desire"  of  stuffing ; — a  wedding 
treat  would  cost  comparatively  little 
were  it  not  for  the  guzzling  of  the  di- 
vine. 

"  Postquam  exempta  fames,  et  a« 
mor  compressus  edendi,*'  the  whole 
party  are  stuffed  into  a  glass-coach, 
and  set  out  for  Richmond.  They  dine 
there,  but  things  look  v<^  dull  and 
so  80 ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Miss 
Essex,  they  are  all  glad  to  leave  the 
pair  pretty  early  to  memselves.  The 
marriage  jaunt  extends  no  farther; 
the  couple  return  to  town  next  mor« 
ning — at  least  before  dinner ; — and  the 
series  of  marriage  dinners,  ti;e  most 
dull  and  weariesome  (expertus  loquor) 
of  all  the  many  taedia  vitse  consequent 
upon  that  rash  step,  is  commenced. 

At  one  of  these  marriage  dinners, 
at  the  house  of  a  Mr  Marriott,  they 
meet  with  a  disagreeable  methodist, 
one  Simpson,  who  takes  offence  at  the 
piano-forte,  and  talks  about  experien- 
ces, Baxter's  Discourses,  the  Crook  in 
the  Lot,  &c.  while  all  the  rest  of  the 
party  are  making  themselves  merry. 
Altliam,  who  is  a  nice  younp;  fellow,  but 
rather  fond  of  shewing  off;  takes  occa- 
sion, very  needlessly,  to  enter  into  a 
religious  controversy  with  this  melan- 
choly man,  who  is  clothed  in  a  black 
coat,  dark  striped  Manchester  stuff 
waistcoat,  corduroy  breeches,  and  rib- 
bed cotton  stockings,  and  who  wears 
moreover  *^  a  shirt  without  a  frill," 
and  a  glaring  "  yellow  broach."  What 
horror  must  our  el^;ant  Frank  have  felt 
for  this  gothic  costume !  He  certainly 
gives  the  hypochondriac  some  smart 
wipes  touching  his  notions.  The  fol- 
lowing we  think  the  best  hit. 

**  When  a  woman  omameots  herself  the 
pays,  a  homage  to  nature,  one  of  whose 
SZ 
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principles  is  splendoor.  There  is  some* 
thine  MnoantiDg  alniost  to  impiety  in  the 
QuAKcr,  who  thinks  to  plesse  the  Divine 
Being  by  a  system  so  opposite  to  his  own. 
Shomd  he  chance  to  walk  into  a  sprins 
mndow,  what  must  he  think  of  his  eternal 
dtab,  on  beholding  that  bright  green  floor, 
from  which  a  thousand  golden  eyes  are 
looking  up  to  a  blue  arch  above  them.  The 
dames  ana  chevahers  represented  in  the  pic- 
tures of  Watteau,  with  dresses  of  beautiful 
eolours,  and  rodining  in  a  garden  under  the 
shade  of  tall  trees,  with  their  guitan,  their 
wine,  and  fruit,  look  like  moie  religious  and 
thankful  persons  than  the  starch  and  self- 
denying  Quakers." 

Altham^  it  will  be  suspected,  is  an 
epicurean  philosopher  or  the  modem 
race ;  abhorrence  between  him  and  the 
man  in  the  Manchester  waistcoat  is 
instant  and  reciprocal.  The  Metho- 
diaty  however,  is  the  more  yindictiye  of 
the  two,  and  sets  about  immediately 
doing  all  he  can  to  ruin  Altham's  cha- 
racter, by  representing  him  as  an  athe- 
ist, and  "  one  that  has  made  a  com- 
pact with  tfie  enemy."  What  non- 
sense is  this  to  be  told  of  Londoners 
that  attend  wedding  dinners  in  the 
I9th  century !  Our  noTcllist  makes  it 
dohoweyer:  jtoor  Altham  soon  feels 
the  fh)8t  of  having  sneered  at  the  word 
*'  conventicle"  in  presence  of  a  "  reli- 

g'oso."  Tlie  rumour  flies  far  and  near, 
is  clerkship  is  taken  from  him ;  his 
music-shop  fails ;  his  school  is  desert- 
ed ;  the  tax-gatherer  is  insolent ;  the 
butcher  and  baker  won't  trust  his  wife ; 
onp  whole  day  is  spent  in  starvation, 
and  then  he  goes  to  jail  for  the  win- 
dow lights.  Very  opportunely,  how- 
ever, after  he  has  been  a  few  days  in 
limbo,  a  Mr  Butler,  whose  failure 
had  once  cost  Altham  a  few  hundred 
pounds,  remits,  from  the  regions  of 
wealth  in  North  America,  "  fourfold" 
wliat  he  owed  him,  in  a  paper  parcel 
addressed  to  a  respectable  house  in 
Comhill.  Things  turns  round  as 
quickly  as  ever  fortune's  wheel  did. 
The  S0&,  the  nlaster-of-paris  casts, 
the  plana-forte,  the  oak-framed  prints 
—all  make  once  again  their  appear- 
ance. They  visit  a  pleasant  circle  of 
artists,  &c. — Altham  writes  sonnets 
almost  worthy  of  his  betters — ^LAura 
produces  annually  a  fine  stout  child ; 
the  world  goes  on.  in  short,  as  well  as 
possible,  and  they  are  as  happy  as  the 
day  is  long.  As  a  specimen  of  our  au- 
thor's powers  of  narrative,  we  shall 
transcribe  great  part  of  the  last  chap« 
ter. 
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<•  The  deep  of  Fnak  dmmg  tfos  de^ 
was  calmer  tad  more  refrcshiDg  than  any 
he  had  enjoyed  for  months  past  Couldtfa* 
anodyne  alone  efieded  tfaas?  Bdwe  ha 
opened  his  eyes,  and  while  yet  the  li^t 
slumber  of  themoming  was  on  him,  .he  had 
an  indistinct  perception  of  unusual  coolncsi, 
and  fredmess,  and  simple  fragrance,  like 
that  wfaidi  IS  biou^t  ^  the  anr  tnvdliiig 
over  hay  fields.  This  was  assodated  witS 
his  dreams,  out  of  whidi  he  ilearad  to  awdwb 
the  sensatioD  was  so  kumrious.  If  he  mov- 
ed his  head  upon  die  pillow,  his  fiwenemed 
to  brush  against  sweet  and  oisp  sheets  ;  aad 
there  was  a  perfect  stiHncs  sound  him. 
How  could  this  be  ?  The  room  in  the  pri- 
son had  other  occu|Mess  dum  himself;  was 
hot,  sofibeating,  ncnsy,  and  not  dean.  Pitt- 
ting  away  those  dim  waimnn  of  idcntiljr 
that  sometimes  come  to  us  m  dreams.  Punk 
endeavomed  to  cherish  his  slumbers  and 
probng  the  bland  ddudon.  These  veij  ef- 
forts, however,  tended  to  diadpate  it,  tdl  at 
lengdi  the  unbroken  and  unaccustomed  si- 
leoee,  diat,  as  it  were,  vibrated  in  his  cait» 
startled  him  wide  awake.  He  gazed  about  s 
and  instead  of  seeine  the  dingy  walls,  and 
smutdied  dding  of  the  prison-mom,  waa 
asionidied  to  fod  himsdf  dosed  in  by  a 
tester  and  ouitains  of  snowy  whiteDe«. 
Pausing  a  moment  or  so  in  bewildenMot, 
he  drew  them  aside,  and  looked  into  a  laige, 
oomfiirtable  bed-room,  across  one  of  the  kt- 
tices  of  which  danced  the  shadows  from  a 
bough  of  a  cherry-tree  with  its  garland  of 
white  blossoms  waving  in  the  sun ;  and  ever 
and  anon  he  heard  the  small  birds*  mo- 
mentary chirpings  that  cut  their  sudden  way 
through  die  silence,  as  do  the  twinklings  ii 
a  remote  star  throu^  the  dark.  While  he 
was  wondering  at  ttiese  things,  die  door  of 
the  room  opened,  and  a  woman  entered  en 
tiptoe,  who,  seeing  Vntk  awake,  rushed  to 
the  beddde  and  fdded  him  in  her  anns. 

"  '  It  is  I,'  said  die,  *  Lama,  your  wife, 
come  to  tell  you  all  our  troubles  are  over, 
certainly  over.  Do  not  look  so  faint,  dear 
Frank,--there,  lay  your  head  on  my  bosom. 
We  shall  be  happy  again  now,  and  merry 
too,  I  assure  you.  I  have  much  good  news 
to  telL  What  I  not  a  smile  ibr  your  wife  f 
WeU  then.  Til  go  and  fetch  litde  Robert 
vtpt  he  is  running  about  there  in  the  garden.* 

'<  *  Stay,  dear  giri,*  said  Frank;  *  I  oi%ht 
to  be  rejoioed  at  what  you  tdl  me,  but  it 
perplexes  me  so,  that  I  dare  not  trust  my- 
sdf  with  rqoidngs.  I  was  almost  distracted 
yesterday ,^1  thmk  it  was  yesterdays—and 
among  other  miseries  it  came  into  my  mind 
that  you  were  dead ;  so  in  my  teairs,  and 
wretdiedness,  and  stupefrwtion,  I  fadd  down 
OB  the  bed  in  that  dose  room ;  but  I  find 
myself  now  in  a  quiet  duonber,  with  you 
by  my  side.  What  garden  is  that  yon 
speak  of,  Laura?  But  I  ftd  weak  and 
giddy,  and  will  lie  down  for  a  lew  minutes 
before  you  explain  these  mysteries.  Sit  by 
me,  dear  girL 

««  Asaeneeof  half  anhourcDSiMd;  when 
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Fimnkt  h^ixm  move  compofled.  asked  his 
wife  toprooeea  wiUi  her  communications. 

••  •  Wen  then,'  said  she,  *  Mr  Butler, 
who  has  been  very  fortunate  abroad,  has  re- 
turned your  property  with  a  fourfoM  in- 
dcaie;  and  on  the  very  day  that  this  ar- 
rived, the  secret  of  your  repeated  ill  success 
was  laid  Ojpen.  It  should  have  been  made 
known  before,  for  now  we  are  out  of  reach 
of  its  ooosequences.  Do  you  recollect  hav- 
ing an  argument  with  a  Mr  Simpson  once 
at  Marriott's  house  ?  This  person  in  rdi- 
gious  zeal,  and  resentment  of  that  dispute, 
has  gone  about  with  strange  stories  against 
you ;  but  he  is  afflicted  now  with  sidmess 
and  vsmone,  and  Mr  Marriott,  who  says  he 
is  move  unfortunate  than  vicious,  has  been 
oomfinrting  hiiOf  and  pmnusing  your  for- 
giveness.* 

•«  <  It  is  quite  proper,*  answered  Frank, 
*  that  he  should  be  forgiven ;  and  I  sin- 
eoely  hope  he  does  not  know  the  Aill  efiect 
his  iTiachmatiims  have  had  oo  us.  I  cannot 
speak  modi  about  it  at  present,  cspedally 
when  I  look  at  that  pale  foee  of  thine,  dear 
But  where  am  I,  and  how  did  I  oome 
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?' 


'*  *  It*s  all  a  contrivance  of  mine,  Frank,* 
she  replied.  '  You  are  in  Mr  Marriott*s 
house,  m  the  village  of  West  End.  After 
yon  had  been  in  bra  yesterday  for  about  an 
hour,  I  went  to  loc^  at  you.  You  looked 
rghansted ;  but  the  deep  you  were  in  seem- 
ed so  deqp  in  oonsequcnce  of  the  opiate  you 
had  taken,  diit  I  thought  you  mi^t  be 
•afoly  removed,  and  in  the  morning  open 
vour  eyes  away  from  that  hateful  pliboe.  I 
knew  that  would  do  you  good.  Mr  Mar- 
riott thou^t  so  too ;  and  having  satisfied 
the  goaler  for  your  liberation,  we  found 
means  (I  will  teu  how  some  of  these  days) 
to  convey  you  here** 

"  Other  conversation  ensued,  till  Fnmk 
was  ready  to  descend  into  die  bteakfoal- 
room,  wliere,  with  unspeakable  rapture,  he 
kisspH  his  two  children,  and  was  greeted 
most  afiectionatelv  by  his  friend.  He  could 
not,  however,  in  nis  weak  state,  at  once  leap 
into  felicity,  but  kept  dnmpb^  into  little 
moods  of  low  spirits,  out  of  which  Marriott 
endeavoured  to  rouse  him  by  encomiums  on 
the  landscape,  or,  in  a  jocular  strain,  on  the 
pastoral  style  of  the  breakfast  table,  which 
waa  adorned  widi  flowers  from  bis  own  gar- 
den. The  mention  of  sndi  pure  and  sim- 
ple subjects,  he  judtfed  would,  above  anv 
other  thing,  refresh  Frank's  care-eaten  souL 

••  •  You  must  abolish  this  tbou^tfulness,* 
sud  he,  *  at  least  for  to-day,  as  I  have  an 
invitation  for  you  and  Mrs  Altham  to  a 
pleasant  party  diis  evening.  It  is  at  the 
nouse  of  a  neighbour  of  nune  hew,  an  art- 
ist. He  has  a  manner  of  refining  on  these 
cntotainmentsgready ;  and  when  I  tell  you 
that  you  will  sec  some  beautiful  sketches  and 
pictures,  and  casts  from  antique  sculpture, 
and  chdoe  books,  and  bear  music  well  per- 
formed from  your  favourite  masters,  I  think 
you  will  not  refuse  to  go  with  me.* 

**  *  Thank  yon,*  answered  Frank,  *  the 


temptation  is  certainly  veiy  great,  though 
I  doubt  whether  I  am  in  a  state  at  present 
to  visit  axiv  where.  However,  if  the  party 
eonnsts  of  penons  addicted  to  such  enjoy- 
ments as  you  mention,  it  cannot  be  a  large 
one,  nor  a  boisterous  one.  We  shall  be  lum- 
py to  so  with  you,  Marriott  How  little 
did  I  oream  of  such  a  pleasure  yesterday  at 
this  time.* 

**  And  most  deli^tftil  was  die  evoning  to 
Frank.  I  question  if  his  voj  wearinesst 
and  the  subdued  state  of  his  spirits,  did  not 
add  a  luxury  to  the  dme.  He  reposed 
quiedy  amidst  the  refined  productions  of  art* 

The  day  had  been  remarkably  fine,  and 
die  evening,  considering  it  was  in  the  month 
of  April,  was  warm  and  stilL  Marriott  had 
not  over-rated  his  friend's  taste.  The  room 
in  which  the  company  assembled,  opened, 
through  windows  reaching  to  the  floor,  on  a 
vista  oif  fir-trees.  Between  the  windows  were 
white  marble  slabs,  heaped  up  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  rare  planu  of  all  colours,  which 
were  set  off  by  the  quiet  light  of  a  ground- 
glass  hunp ;  so  that  as  you  walked  along  the 
room,  the  fhigrance  of  these  exotics,  in  one 
part,  was  answered  in  another  by  the  aro- 
matic odour  of  the  fin  stealing  in  through 
the  windows,  which  were  left  open  for  a 
short  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening. 
Then  as  to  pictures,  diere  were  some  beau- 
dful  sketches  of  landscapes  in  die  hu^est 
taste  of  poetry,  by  die  gentleman  of  the 
house,  and  a  qpedmen  or  two  of  Clatide« 
Caspar  Foussin,  and  some  others.  Casts 
firom  the  antique,  as  large  as  the  originds, 
stood  in  niches.  There  were  die  Apollo  of 
the  Vatican,  the  Venus  rising  from  the  bath, 
a  Muse,  and  the  gracefiil  Antinous,  with 
their  several  gentle  atdtudes.  They  looked 
as  though  they  were  confederated  with  the 
eveninff  calm. 

**  The  concert  consisted  of  die  opera  of 
Pneerpuia,  by  Winter,  with  its  pathetic 
airs  aiul  putiual  choruses,  breathing  of  Si- 
cilian fields.  Winter,  in  this  work,  has  in* 
deed  obeyed  the  innovation  of  the  poet  b— 

"  Play  to  Proserpina 
Something  Sicilian,  some  deli^baul  peslonJ; 
For  she  once  played  on  the  SiciBan  shons, 
The  shores  of  Etna,  and  song  Dorian  soqci. 

**  The  entertainment  was  psQloi^$ed  with 
wine  and  conversation^  and  the  ceaqpfoy 
walked  bone  in  tiie  nummig  ligjbi. 

**  It  is  now  a  week  since  Prank's  snsaiK 
cqndon  f!ram  his  trouUes.  Mr  Hesddne 
has  returned  from  Wales,  to  the  infinite  joy 
of  his  cfuldren.  Frank's  debts  are  all  paidl« 
and  enough  remains  of  the  money  sent  by 
Mr  Buder  to  establish  him  in  indmendenee, 
according  to  his  moderate  desires.** 

We  observe  that  our  author  is  soon 
to  publish  a  novel  on  a  larger  scale ; 
if  he  would  only  give  up  his  Cockney 
notions  in  regard  to  matters  of  taste 
and  religion,  that  is,  if  he  would  just 
look  a  little  deeper  into  things,  he  pos* 
sesses  fine  talents,  and  is  well  adapt^i 
ed  for  such  a  task. 
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AN  ANCIENT  BLUE  STOCKING. 
MR  EDITOR, 

The  change  which  has  occurred  with- 
in a  few  centuries  in  the  female  cha- 
racter, cannot  be  more  strikingly  ex- 
emplified than  by  a  comparison  of  the 
celebrated  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre, 
with  any  respectable  lady  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  princess  was,  as  many 
of  your  readers  know,  brought  up  in 
all  manner  of  virtue  and  decency,  at  the 
pious  court  of  Louis  XII.  of  France, 
and  was  married  in  early  life  to  the 
King  of  Navarre,  her  cousin.  She  was 
left  a  widow  when  very  young,  and 
maintained  throughout  the  whole  of 
her  life  a  most  exemplary  character  in 
her  own  person.  Nay,  she  was  vene- 
rated, during  her  own  lifetime,  as  the 
author  of  many  of  the  most  popular 
works  of  devotion  which  were  produc- 
ed in  the  century  she  adorned,  and 
went  down  to  the  grave  in  the  very 
odour  of  sanctity. 

Of  her  religious  works,  a  few  onlj 
have  come  into  my  hands.  The  firRt  is 
the  "  Marguerites,  de  la  Marguerite 
de  Princesses f  La  Reine  de  Navarre ,** 
edited  by  her  chamberlain,  Jean  de  la 
Haye^  in  1547.  This  volume  consists 
of  a  variety  of  spiritual  songs,  four 
mysteries,  a  few  sonnets,  &c.  One  of 
the  songs  begins  thus : — 

*'  Pour  etre  un  digne  et  bon  chietien 

II  faut  a  Christ  etre  semblable, 
II  fkut  renonoer  a  tout  bien 

A  tout  hoimeur  que  est  damnable. 
Ala  Dame  belle  et  jolie 

Au  plaisir  qui  la  chair  emeut, 
LaiBser  Biens,  honneuTB,  et  Amie ! 

Ne  fait  pas  ce  tour  la  qui  veuL 

Ses  bienB  aux  yuawws  faut  domier 

D*an  ooeor  joyeux  et  voluntaire. 
Faut  les  injures  pardonner, 

Kt  a  ses  Ennemis  bien  faiie. 
S*dkxiir  en  Mdanchdie 

Et  toonnent  dont  la  diair  s*emeat. 
Aimer  la  mort  oomme  la  vie, 

NeJaUpas  ce  tour  la  qui  veui,** 

There  is  sometimes  a  considerable 
display  of  poetical  fancy  in  her  myste- 
ries. In  one  of  them, ''  The  Flight  into 
Egypt,"  the  scene  (tisdoses  Mary  with 
the  child,  Joseph  and  the  ass,  all  in  a 
state  of  suffering  in  the  midst  of  the 
parched  and  sandy  desert.  Mary  offers 
up  a  prayer  for  relief;  immediately  Le 
Fere  Etemel  ai:ppean  in  the  clouds,  and 
commands  the  angels  to  change  the 
wilderness  into  a  paradise.  The  angels 
fbrthwith    commence   a   song,    and. 


while  they  are  singing,  the  scenes  are 
shifted ;  orange-trees,  oUves,  and  flow- 
ers appear,  cascades  burst  from  every 
comer,  and  a  table  covered  with  a 
plentiAd  dinner  rises  from  the  stage. 

Premier  Ange, 
**  Champs  des  desserts,  oesses  d'etre  steriles 
Dieu  le  oommande,  Aibtes  soyes  Ibtiles 
Donnez  vos  fruits  des  tres  bonne  saveor. 

Seconde  Ange» 
Elevez  voiu  dans  ces  plains  changeantes 
Veides  onuigen,  croiases  fleurs  odcnantesy 
Et  d*un  regud  reoevez  la  fmveor. 

Attge  TVoisienu 
Courrez,  Ruiaseaux,  pres  de  Vierse  Mere 
Preaentez  lui  votre  onde  pure  et  daire 
Honneur  aurez  quand  de  vous  en  prendra,** 

&C. 

A  few  years  after  she  published  a 
book,  entitled,  "  Consolations,  Me- 
moires,  et  Contemplations,"  replete,  in 
like  manner,  with  mystical  devotion, 
and  all  the  common  places  of  Catholic 
piety.  In  short,  the  ^oung  Queen  was 
one  of  the  most  Christian  authors  of 
her  day. 

In  her  poemes,  however,  and  still 
more  in  her  far-famed  contes,  things 
wear  a  very  different  appearance.  A- 
mong  the  former,  there  occurs  a  come" 
die  or  morality,  which  consists  of  a 
series  of .  dialogues,  devoid,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  of  any  appearance 
of  intrigue.  In  the  first  scene,  two 
voung  ladies  are  introduced,  who  mtke 
bitter  complaints  of  their  husbands; 
the  lord  and  master  of  the  one  is  a  sad 
rake,  and  the  other  is  tormented  with 
the  restless  jealousy  of  hers,  on  account 
of  the  attentions  of  a  lover,  to  whom 
she  has  as  yet  lent  no  ear.  A  pious 
svbil  of  a  hundred  years  old  comes  upm 
tne  scene,  and  is  consulted  by  the  two 
distressed  wives  on  the  subject  of  their 
afHictiona.  This  ancient  fair  has  no 
difficulty  in  telling  them,  that  a  lover 
is  the  onlv  cure  for  a  jealous  or  dissi« 
pated  husband .  The  young  ladies  he- 
sitate, and  the  old  one  calls  upon  her 
sister,  still  older  than  herself,  who  gives 
the  same  advice  with  still  greater  ear« 
nestness.  The  company  is  then  join- 
ed by  two  other  youn^  ladies,  one  who 
knows  nothing  about  love,  and  another 
who  expects  her  lover  to  meet  her  a- 
bout  this  time  in  the  wood.  The 
ancient  dames  repeat  their  maxima, 
and  at  last  the  wnole  company  agree 
in  receiving  them  with  pro^  rever* 
ence.  At  this  critical  moment,  four 
young  gentlemen  and  two  old  ones  ar- 
rive in  hunting  apparel.  They  imme- 
diately dismount,  and  the  whole  party 
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begin  to  dance.    The  four  young  gen- 
tlemen hand  out  the  fbur  young  ladies^ 
with— 
•*  MenoDS  let  daneer  toiitei  quatre  !*' 

And  each  of  the  old  boys  answers 
with— 

■'  Sott !  nous  allons  bien  vous  oombattre 
Ma  nolle  et  moi  de  bien  dancer.*' 

Then  the  curtain  fidls.  This  work 
is  published  with  her  name  at  the  title 
pege^  and  cum  privUegio  regalL 

If  this  little  morality  appears  to 
be  rather  a  strange  performance  for  so 
pious  an  authoress,  I  fear  the  same 
objection  will  be  found  to  apply  with 
still  greater  force  to  her  most  cele- 
brated work,  the  Hepiameron,  or  Sept 
^oumeie,  kiaown  moat  commonly  by 
the  name  of  the  Contes  de  la  Heine  de 
Navarre.  The  authenticity  of  this 
extraordinary  book  is  placed  beyond 
all  doubt,  by  the  testimony  of  Du 
Thou,  and  by  the  terms  of  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  first  edition  to  Jeanne 
D'Alfaret,  the  daughter  of  Marga- 
ret hersdf.  Brantome  speaks  of  it 
very  much  con  amore,  "  Elle  fit," 
says  he,  "  en  ses  gayetes  une  livre 
qui  s'intitule  Les  Conten  de  la  Heine 
de  Navarre,  on  Ton  voit  un  stvle  si 
doux  et  si  fluant  et  plein  de  si  beaux 
disoours  et  belles  sentences,  que  J'ai 
oni  dere  que  la  Reine  Mere  et  Ma- 
dame de  Savoye  estans  jeunes  se  vou- 
lurent  mesler  d'en  escrire  des  nou- 
Telles  k  part  a  Timitation  de  la  dite 
Heine  de  Navarre,  s^achant  bien  qu'elle 
en  faisoit  Mais  quand  elles  veurent 
less  siennes  elles  jetterent  les  leurs  dans 
le  feu." 

To  give  any  account  of  this  book 
were  needless,  for  it  is  weU  known  to 
all  who  would  take  pleasure  in  such  sort 
of  reading.  It  may,  however,  be  men- 
tioned, as  a  singiuar  enough  circum«- 
atance  connected  with  it,  that  of  one  of 
the  most  strange  of  all  the  strange  stories 
it  contains,  she  is  herself  the  heroine. 
Those  who  have  perused  the  Contes 
will  recollect  the  account  given  of  an 
attack  made  on  the  honour  of  a  lady  of 
princely  rank,  by  a  gentleman,  in 
whose  nouse  the  court  to  which  she 
was  attached  happened  to  be  lodged. 
The  story  gives  a  terrible  idea  of  the 
times.  A  scene  in  which  hospitality 
and  loyalty  are  outraged,  as  well  as 
some  virtues  whose  observation  is,  ac- 
cording to  certain  codes  of  morality,  less 
strictly  demanded,  is  described  by  this 
queen  in  a  tone  of  good-humoured  plea- 
santry, not  inferior  to  Rabelais  or  Smol- 
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let.  Wonder  of  wonden!  The  offended 
lady  who  tore  her  rude  lover's  cheeks, 
and  enjoyed  his  being  obliged  to  keep 
his  bed  next  day  to  mde  his  scratches, 
was  Margaret  of  Navarre  herself. 
The  satyr  who  insulted  her  was  Ad- 
miral Bonnivet,  the  chief  favourite, 
pro  tempore,  of  her  brother  Francis  I. 
For  this  amusing  note  we  have  the 
authority  of  VariUas  and  of  Brantome. 
The  grandmother  of  the  latter  writer 
was  maid  of  honour  to  her  Migesty, 
and  told  it  to  the  young  historian  of 
gallantries  with  her  own  Ups. 

In  short,  were  any  one  foolish  e* 
nough  to  choose  fbr  the  text  of  a  com^ 
mentatio  the  celebrated  sarcasm  of  Mu- 
retus  "  Mulieres  Docts  plerumque 
sunt  libidinosie,"  the  life  of  the  queen 
of  Navarre  might  be  quoted  in  contra- 
diction, and  not  a  few  of  her  writings 
in  defence  of  the  position. — I  remain, 
tout  a  vous. 

Point  be  Bas  Blkv. 
Bath,  July  1,  1818. 
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[The  following  carious  letter,  from  the 
eelebiated  Nell  Gwvn,  has  been  copied  Sat 
us  fzom  the  Cole  M  SS.  in  the  Brituh  Mu- 


lt has  the  following  notice  nrefized 
to  it,  in  the  hand-writing  of  that  collector : 
'*  It  is  written  on  a  sheet  of  gilt  paper,  veiy 
thin,  in  a  neat  Italian  hand,  and  was  sealed 
with  a  small  seal  of  black  wax,  but  the  im- 
presrion  is  lost  It  was  given  to  Dr  Ap- 
thoip  (vice-pnmMt  of  Eton,  and  brother-in- 
law  to  Cole,)  by  Mrs  Pitt,  MaddoK  Street* 
London,  July  9, 1773."] 

These 

For  Madam  Jennings 

over  against  the  Tub  Tavern 
in  Jermin  Street 
London. 

Windsor. 
Burford  House 
Aprill  14 

MADAM,  1684. 

I  HAVE  receiv'd  y'.  Letter,  and  I  desire 
y^  would  speake  to  my  Ladie  Williams 
to  send  me  the  gold  stuffe,  and  a  note 
with  it,  because  I  must  sign  it,  then 
she  shall  have  her  money  yk  next  day 
of  Mr  Trant ;  pray  tell  her  Ladieship, 
that  I  will  send  ner  a  matt  of  what 
Quantity  of  Things  lie  have  bought, 
if  her  Ladieship  will  put  henelfe  to 
y«.  Trouble  to  buy  them ;  when  they 
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tte  hvti^i  I  wiU  9itf%  a  noU  fatkerto 
be  payo.  Pray  Madam,  let  v^  man 
jfoe  on  wtth  my  Sedan,  and  lend  Po/v i» 
and  Mr  CSoto- down  to  me^  for  I  want 
them  both.  The  BUI  ia  very  dear  to 
ka^k  the  Pbtf e  /  bat  neees9Uy  hoik  noe 
Law.  I  am  afraid  M^  you  have  Jbr* 
Mtl  my  Mantie,  which  you  were  to 
Aie  with  mauAr  cohur  Saiiin,  and  all 
my  Mer  thmg9,  fbr  yoa  lend  me  noe 
Pattemi  nor  Answer.  Monsieur  Lai- 
Bey  is  gomg  away*  Pray  send  me 
word  about  your  Son  Chiffin,  for  his 
Majeetie  is  mighty  well  pUasd  that  he 
will  goe  along  with  my  Lord  Duke. 
1  am  a&aid  you  are  soe  much  taken  up 
with  your  oume  House,  that  ytmforgett 
my  Businesse.  My  Service  to  &ar 
JLoTfll  Kildare,  and  tell  him  /  /boe  Aim 
with  aU  my  Heart.  Pray  Jf?  see  that 
Po^vtii  &rm^  91010  o/Z  my  things  with 
hhn:  JIfy  Lord  Dukes  Bed  &c.  if  he 
hath  not  made  them  all  up,  he  may 
doe  that  here  ;  for  if  I  doe  yio/  ^  my 
l^ngs  out  of  his  Hands  now,  I  shaU 
not  fMve  them  untill  this  Time  Twelve" 
month.  The  Duke  brought  me  down 
with  him  my  crochet  of  Diamonds; 
and  I  ibve  1/  the  better  because  he 
brought  it.  Mr  Lumley,  and  everie 
Body  dse  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the 
^finest  Thing  that  ever  was  seen.  Good 
*M?  speake  to  Mr  Beaioer  to  come 
down  too,  that  I  may  bespeake  a  Ring 
fbr  the  Doke  of  Orajton  befbre  he  goes 
into  France. 

I  have  continued  extream  iU  ever 
since  you  leaft  me,  and  1  un  soe  still. 
I  have  sent  to  London  fbr  a  JD^  I 
believe  I  shall  die.  My  Service  to  the 
Dutehesse  of  Norfolk,  and  tell  her,  I 
am  as  sick  as  her  Grace,  but  doe  not 
know  what  I  ayle,  although  sheedoes, 
which  I  am  oveijoyed  that  shee  goes 
on  with  her  Great  Belly. 

Pray  tell  my  Ladie  Williams,  that 
the  Kinffs  Mistresses  are  accounted 
iU'pay-masters,  but  shee  shall  have 
her  money  the  next  Day  after  I  have 
the  Stnffe. 

Here  is  a  sad  Slaugkler  at  Windsor, 
the  young  men's  taking  yT.  Leaves  and 
gwng  to  France,  and  although  they 
are  none  of  my  Lovers,  yet  I  am  loa^ 
to  part  with  Uie  mm.  Mrs  Jennings 
I  love  you  with  all  my  Heart,  and  see 
good  by'. 

£.  6. 

Let  me  have  an  Answer  to  this 
Letter. 


CAiW- 


Hoa 


CAWTABUOIENSES. 

NoL 


iriOaAMS  TEAll8IJkTK]>, 


Onihe  hOe  Lord  Liz.ford*8  attempt  to 
firm  a  CotdUkm,  lyxm  *fiHr  and  ejual 
termst*  between  the  Duxx  OP  Post- 
LAVD  and  Mb  Pitt. 

Oh  <  ftir  and  emial  terms*  to  place 

An  umoQ.  is  thy  care ; 
Hot  tnist  me,  Powrs*  in  ths  case. 
The  equal  will  not  please  hii  6iaee» 

And  Pitt  dislikes  the  /<ir.^/>oii<.  Jfijcvl. 

Jungert  vU  dextras  proeerwn^  fieunde^  dai- 


Tentandum  est  dRoJkeiere  oorda  modbu 
NempepeHpukra^ue  vocas  infieiera  kgsf 
Hie  r^fitgU  pulcnm,  respuU  iUe  paicm. 

AUter. 
Qtuepar  conditio  atque  pukrajuxta 
AmbobutftierUt  Powyse^  qu^riss 
At  neutrttua  lex  satis  pheebit  f 
Hole  par  disptleet,  odit  iVe  puknm. 

n. 

On  the  Motto  ^ the  Doddudoes,  **  Dam 

Vimmust  Vioamusf**  an  Epigram,  pro» 
nounced^  by  Da  Johksok,  *  one  of  the 
Jlnest  in  the  SngUth  language.'* 

**  Ltt«  vthik  you  &oe,^  the  Epicure  win  say, 
*'  And  give  to  pleasure  eveiy  fleeting  day:'* 
"  lAve  while  you  live,''  the  sacred  preadia 

cries, 
'<  And  ffivetoGod  each  moment  as  it  flies.**— 
Lord,  m  my  nght,  let  both  united  be ; 
I  live  to  pinsure  wfafle  I  five  to  Thee. 

Dr  Doddridge. 

«  Dum  vivis,  vivas,**  Epicuri  iegrege  ekanat^ 
*'  Daque  voiuptaSi  dmnfiigU  utque^  dkm:^ 
**  Bum  vivis,  vivas,**  ChrisHde  nominediefus, 
**  Daque  Deo^  damat,  *•  dumfitgii  usque^ 


Dkigatkk  tempus^  tempos  ndhi  Urigat  itteg 
Quodque  vUupieti,  detur  id  omne  Deo. 

IH. 

I  loved  thee,  beaotifu]  and  kxnd« 

And  piloted  an  etflma]  vow : 
So  aker*d  are  thy  Ace  and  mind, 

*TwcM  peijuiy  to  love  thee  now. 

Pulcram  teficie  atque  menle  amabam 
Juratus ;  fiteor.     Quid ergo$  mentem 
MutasH,  ficiemque.    Am&re  perro 
Fetjurifiretf  hand  procifileKs* 

IV. 
V Amour  Timide. 
If  in  that  breath  so  oood,  so  pure, 
ever  loved  to  dwell ; 
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Pi^  the  iottDWs  I  i 
The  caxm  I  muit  not,  dare  not  telL 

The  grief  that  on  my  quiet  pmst 
Thatwndimy  heart,  mat  chw:tamy  tiipgiie> 

I  &ar«  will  hurt  me  att  my  days  ; 
But  feel  it  will  not  laat  me  hx^ 

Cor  HJbrU  imtmjpurwm  tet^gen  phimque 
FaBaea  homkuim  jpet,  variut^  labor  ; 
i^not  iudnm  paHor^  precon  dh!  ti^iwerere  do- 


Tridit  im  aiavmm  omua  tUenim  iaieL 

At  qui  me  rodU  btctm^  quern  hagua  tacere 
Cogitur^  et  pectus  compHmere  kSust  edtw  ■■ 
Ut  vUampergat  me  diserueiare  per  omnem, 
SeiMo  turn  perget  ditcrueiMre  <Ihi« 


T«v  ymnt  Mu  wvpn  mfutfBttnuri  uikur^ug, 

AngUoi. 
To  stop  the  Penian  monaieh*i  way. 

In  vain  the  swelling  ocean  n»e; 
In  vain,  his  progrew  to  deby. 

The  lofty  mountains  intenoae. 
Boused  by  the  Spartan  diief  to  fight. 

When  10 !  his  slender  band  obeys ; 
These  tum'dth'unnumber*dhoststofl4^t:-« 

Blush  then,  ye  mountains  and  ye  seas. 

From  the  EngU^ 
ProgreiUur  Xerxeet  teSut  occluder efruglra 
MontUnUf  oceanuMjtuctibut  optat  iter: 
Quod  mure  nou  potuit^  potuit  non  ierra^  la^ 

conum  ' 
Hex  fpudeat  montet^  oceanumque  I)  potest. 

VI. 
Old  Qi]^ieu8  plsy*d  ao  well,  he  moved  Old 

While  thou  movest  nothing— but  thy  fid- 
dlestick. 

£n  Hffimst  ei  laeteri  minor  Orpheus  t  pee^ 

toralHtis 
Hie  movit ;  solum  peeten  at  ilk  mouet, 

VII. 

Oil  a  good  Fiddler  and  lad  Dancer, 

How  ill  the  motion  with  the  music  suits ! 
So  Orpheus  fiddled,  and  so  danced  the  brutes. 

Quam  male  eowoeniuiHt  saltatoresjidicenque  ! 
Sic  Orpheus  psalUt,  sic  sa^ejtrte. 
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Ac  ^MMwrtEin  potuUs  qmi  mH  pti- 

ueris  isiira  estm 
DBYDXKmit  Quisnameeetenwoteitf  AH. 


IX. 

Pint  in  the  grape,  then  m  the  gUn, 
The  vine*s  iieh  nectar  g^ws; 

But  last,  and  most,  and  kngest  too, 
O  Argus,  in  thy  i 


Uva  rubetf  vimtmgue  rubet  g  scd  paOet  «• 

trumque 
PrmJIamma  In  naso  quam  cietp  Arge^  too* 


When  kle  I  attempted  your  pity  to  morei 
Why  aeem*d  |fou  so  deaf  to  my  pcaycn? 

Pedmpa  it  waa  n^  to  dissemble  your  lows. 
But— why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs  ? 

Cur  mea^  soJRcUtpeterem  cum  nuper  cmtorem, 
Vana  dedit  veuHs  mstrmurafirre  Chhe  $ 
Forsouamoriseratjksmmamcelasse:  sedidem 
Num  me  priecipitem  mUterejusnl  amor  f 

XI. 

Addressed  to  a  Lady  in  a  Court  qfAssiae. 

While  petty  ofienoes  and  felonies  smart. 
Is  there  no  jurisdictbn  for  stealing  a  heart  ? 
You,  fidr  one,  will  smile  and  ay,  ''  Laws, 

I  defy  you;" 
Assured  that  no  peers  can  be  summoned  to 

tiryoui 
But  thine  not  that  pakry  defence  will  secure 

ye: 
For  the  Mooes  and  Gtaoes  will  just  make  a 

jury. 

Dum  lex  crimhta  vin^Cai  minora^ 
Eaptorum  baud  tUipama  totprocorum 
(Desuni  quippe  pares)  nocet,     Triumphas  ; 
N'ec  curare  Deos  Deatve  credis, 
Convertes  licet  usquequaque  prcedas  ! 
At  seeura  nimis  pueUa  pcenee  I 
Musce,  turba  novena^  Gratieeque 
Te  tres~^justa  eaferva^-^udicabunt, 

XII. 

Time  was,  I  stood  where  thou  dost  now. 
And  lookM,  as  thou  look'st  down  on  me: 

Time  will  be,  thou  shalt  lie  as  low ; 
And  others  then  look  down  on  thce^ 

Tempus  erat^  quo  tute  loco  me  despicis,  ipse 
Stdbamf  aHos  subtus  despkiens  positos : 
Tempus  erit,  quo  jam  jaceo,  tute  ipsejacebis 
Moxloco;  et  hie  positum  despicient  eUii. 


When 


XIII. 
;'s  host  God*s  chosen  tribes  pui- 


VIII. 

Intended  for  Dryden, 

This  Sheffield  raised:  the  sacred  dust  In  crystal  walls  th*  admiring  waters  stood ; 

below  When  through  the  dreary  wastes  they  took 
Was  Dbtdex  once.    The  xest,  who  docs  their  way, 

not  know?  Pope.  The  rocks  ideated,  and  pour*d  f<tfth  a  sea : 


Whatteitctti  th' Almigli^goodiiMilaiovr, 
Sineeieas  can  luudeD«  and  auioe  locka  can 
flow? 

CumfligermtPhanumatniitdurmoUaquarum 
McOUkm  Domimut  pergue  mare  ire  dedUf 
Duriiiem  mpie  molRvUt  cum  per  arenat 
Errarent^  nxoque  arcuU  We  tUhn  : 
Qiiit  modtu  Attic,  die,  Art^ld^-'-quo  nempe 

jubente^ 
Fii  rupee  mottis,  durue  et  oceanut  $ 


XIV. 

Oh  a  Lady  who  died  in  CMldbirth. 

The  breath  which  you  surzender,  I  receive ; 
I  enter  on  a  world — ^*tis  youis  to  leave : 
My  cazcs  are  all  to  come,  yomt  all  are  pest. 
And  my  first  moment  proves  my  mother'slast. 
My  life  your  death,  your  pangs  my  power 

I  kill  in  birm,  and  you  in  bearing  die. 

Maier  quae  perdit  vHalesJlRut  aura* 
Haurio  ;  quamquefltgi*  dot  mihi  iueejrtti: 
Tetuaprigteriit,meanondumesiortaproceUa; 
Prima  eademque  mUu  est^  uUwiaquehora  tibL 
More  tua  vita  mea  ett,  vitam  mi/umarte 

dediiti: 
Et  neco  ego  mucetu,  tuque  necare  parent. 

XV. 

Say,  why  on  lovely  ChIoe*s  face 

The  lily  only  has  a  place  ? 

Is  it  because  the  absent  rose 

Is  gone  to  paint  her  husband*s  nose  ? 

Sola CfUoee outturn decorant cur ttUaf  natum 
Anne  t/iro  ut  pittgat,fugit  ab  ore  rota  9 

XVI. 

Unde  rubor  vestiis,  et  non  sua  purpura 

lymphis? 
Que  rosa  mirantes  tarn  nova  mutat  aquas  ? 
Numen,  convivie,  prsnens  agnosdte  numen : 
l^dit,  et  erubuit,  Ijrmpha  pudica  Deum. 

Crathaw. 

Whence  hat  the  stream  its  Jlushf  unknown 

befbre$ 
The  roty  gkw^  which  through  its  veins  ha* 

ru^*d9 
A  present  Deity y  ye  guett*^  adore^^ 
*«  The  bathful  stream,  ha*  seen  Us  God^  and 

blush'd."  F.  R.  S. 


HAZLITT  C&088-aUE8TIONED. 
MR  EDITOBj 

In  the  course  of  your  practice  as  a 
critical  sportsman^  you  have  already 
had  the  merit  of  disoovering,  winging, 
and  bagging  some  new  km&  of  game. 
Upon  one  of  these,  your  additions  to 


MeuUtt  Cr^i^-^uetiumed. 
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I  of  amuaanent,  I  bqp  leave 
Aly  to  congratulate  yoa«  I  mean 
that  wild,  Uack-bill  HaaUtt 

You  do  not,  I  neroeive,  know  what 
a  paltry  creature  tnia  is,  otherwise  tou 
would  either  have  said  more  or  less 
about  him  than  you  have  done.  I  am 
a  very  brief  man,  and  can  neither 
write  soundinff  letters  like  Idoloda»- 
tes,  nor  doletul  ones  like  Presbyter 
Anglicanus,  nor  jeering  ones  like  Tim- 
othy Tickler,  nor  torturing  ones  like 
''  flpruff  old  General  Izzard."  But  I 
wul,  in  three  or  four  sentences,  under- 
take to  give  vou  some  little  insist 
into  the  real  character  of  Hazlitt. 

He  is  a  mere  auack,  Mr  Editor, 
and  a  mere  bookmaker ;  one  of  the  sort 
that  lounge  in  third-rate  bookshops, 
and  write  third-rate  boo^  It  weie 
well  if  he  were  honest  in  his  humUe 
trade.  I  beg,  through  your  Miscel- 
lany, to  put  the  following  queries  to 
him,  which  I  hope  he  wifi  answer  by 
return  of  post. 

Query  I.  Mr  William  Haxlitt,  ex- 
painter,  theatrical  critic,  review,  e^ 
say,  and  lecture  manufiusturer,  Lon- 
don, Did  you,  or  did  you  not,  in 
the  course  of  your  late  Lectures  on 
Poetry,  &c.  infamously  vituperate  and 
sneer  at  the  character  of  Mr  Words- 
worth— I  mean  his  personal  charac- 
er;  his  genius  even  you  dare  not 
deny  > 

II.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not,,  true  that  you 
owe  all  your  ideas  about  poetry  or  cri- 
ticism to  gross  misconceptions  of  the 
meaning  of  his  conversation ;  and  that 
you  once  owed  your  personal  safety, 
perhaps  existence,  to  tne  humane  and 
firm  interference  of  that  virtuous  man, 
who  rescued  you  from  the  hands  of 
an  indignant  peasantry  whose  ideas  of 
purity  you,  a  cockney  visitor,  had  dared 
to  outrage  ? 

III.  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true,  that  yon 
did  some  time  ago,  in  your  occupation 
of  scribbler,  play  off  upon  one  of  your 
task-masters  or  employers,  the  two  fol- 
lowing tricks?  1.  Sending  him  a 
translation  verbatim  from  a  common 
French  book,  and  demanding  pay  for 
it  as  your  own  original  composition.  S. 
Quoting  a  book  upon  tobacco-pipes  as  a 
book  upon  tides ;  and  thereby  expos- 
ing you,  him,  and  the  work  itself  to 
the  eternal  derision  of  all  who  under- 
stood either  the  subject  on  which  you 
were  vmting,  or  the  German  tongue, 
or  tlie  rules  of  common  honesty  ? 

IV.  Being  expelled,  as  you  deserv- 
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edy  ftom  the  Sdinbnigli  Review^  and    ^an  you  know 

obl^;ed  to  take  refiige  in  the  New 
Series  of  the  Soots  Magaiine  (a  work 
mndi  better  fitted  fi>r  your  merits  and 
attainments)^  Is  it,  or  is  it  not  true, 
that  you  have  been  going  on  for  some 
time  past,  abusing  the  good-natured 
ignorance,  and  unsuspecting  simpli- 
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that  LatiA  It  not 
Greek,  or  that  the  foam  of  the  sea  is 
not  a  tobacco-pipe  } 

11.  Do  not  you  pretend  to  daim 
acquaintance  with  BUhim  Waterland> 
and  mttst  I  have  to  teu  you  no  such 
man  ever  existed  ? 

12.  Do  you  not,  you  impudent 


cit^,  of  the  worthy  Conductors  of  that    charlatan,  qrnTsz  the  poor  £ditors  ctf 
11*      «  —J    j_:!         11    ._  the  Scots  Magazine  into  publiAing  a 

sweeping  sentence,  wherein  the  fol^ 
lowing  great  men  are  all  represented 
as  having  lived  and  written  in  vain, 
viz.  Butler,  the  author  of  the  Anab- 
gy;  Berkeley,  the  bishop  of  Ck>yne; 
Bull,  whom  Warburton  calls  "  one  of 
the  most  masculine  of  £nglish  intel- 
lects;" St  Augustine,  the  Pkto  of 
Christianity;  Sdoppius,  Cardan,  and 
Scaliger,  three  of  the  greatest  scho- 
lars, and  one  of  them,  if  you  mean 
Julius  Cesar  Scaliger,  (but  indeed  I 
do  not  suppose  you  know  there  w^e 
two  of  that  name)  one  of  the  greatest 
men  modem  Europe  has  ever  produ- 
ced ;  and,  last  of  all,  (tnirabiledictu!) 
Puffendorf  and  Grotius,  who  of  all  mo- 
dem writers  have  be^  the  most  ex- 
tensively and  lastinglv  useftd  to  their 
own  and  all  the  otner  countries  of 
Europe, — ^but  of  whose  works,  your 
personal  as  well  as  your  literary  cha- 


MisceUany,  and  doing  all  in  your 
power  to  injure  their  reputation  and 
that  of  the  said  Miscellany,  by  play- 
ing off  upon  them,  and  procurii^  to 
be  inserted  in  their  book,  all  manner 
of  gross  blunders,  and  impudent  fidse- 
howls,  and  outrageous  extravagandea, 
which  miffht  happen  to  come  into 
your  head  ? 

1.  For  example,  in  an  essay  of  yours 
on  the  *'  Ignorance  of  the  Learned," 
do  not  you  oongratulate  yourself,  and 
the  rest  of  your  Cockney  crew,  on 
never  having  reodved  any  education  ? 

2.  Do  you  not,  in  that  essay,  pass 
off  fbr  original  communication,  a  quan- 
tity of  trash  already  printed  by  you 
in  another  publication  t 

3.  Do  not  you  call  Mr  Canning, 
one  flash  of  whose  eye,  one  word  of 
whose  lip,  would  wither  you  into  an* 
nihilation— the  most  contemptible  char-- 
Oder  of  Uie  day  ? 


4.  Do  not  yon,  who  cannot  repeat    racter  afibrds  every  presumption,  vou 
^  n-«^i,  -Ci,-u«*   —   —u^  1^^-.    jjjjyg  never  read  one  word  even  m  a 

translation? 

13.  Is  it  possible  to  be  guil^  of  a 
more  mean  trick  than  thus  deluding 
into  derision,  under  the  mask,  and 
claiming  the  recompense  of  good  wiD, 
two  men,  who,  hara-hearted  Cockney ! 
*'  did  thee  no  wrong?" 

14.  Do  you  not,  on  every  occasion, 
describe  the  Editors  of  this  said  Scot- 
tish Magazine  as  perfect  ninnies,  and 
their  work  as  a  millstone?  and  do  you 
not  despise  yourself,  fyr  mixing,  fbr 
the  sake  of  a  few  paltry  pounds,  your 
madness  with  their  idiocy  ?  and  do  not 
you  say  so  at  all  times  and  in  all  places? 

V.  Did  not  you  publish  an  answer 
to  Malthus,  though  at  the  same  time 
you  knew  that  you  did  not  understand 
the  difference  between  arithmetical 
and  geometrical  proportion?  and  did 
^ou  not  pollute  its  pages  with  obscen- 
ities hideous  as  those  of  Aretine,  and 
dull  as  those  of  Cleland  ? 

VI.  Did  vou  not  insinuate,  in  an 
essay  on  Shakspeare  in  the  Examiner, 
that  Desdemona  was  a  lewd  woman, 
and  after  that  dare  to  pubUsh  a  book 
on  Shakspeare  ? 
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the  Greek  alphabet,  nay,  who  know 
not  of  how  many  letters  it  is  formed, 
pretend  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  lite- 
rary character  of  Professor  Porson  ? 

'  5.  Do  not  you  assert,  that  Dr  Bur- 
ney  undertook  to  point  out  solecisms 
in  Milton's  Latin  style  ?  I  now  tell 
you  that  your  assertion  is  Mse — ^that 
Dr  Buraey  never  did  undertake  any 
such  thing — ^but  that  he  did  write 
some  observations  on  Milton's  Greek 
stvle,  valuable  to  scholars,  but  unin- 
tdligible  to  Cockneys. 

6.  Do  ^ou  know  the  diflerence  be- 
tween Mdton's  Latin  and  Milton's 
Greek? 

8.  Did  not  you  say  what  you  knew 
to  be  &l8e,  when  you  said,  that  Dr 
Bumey,  '^  in  his  preface"  (there  is 
no  preface^  had  ''  hardly  a  sentence 
of  common  English  ?" 

9.  Do  you  know  any  thing  what- 
ever about  the  late  Dr  Bumey  or  his 
writings,  or  have  you  not  been  vilify* 
ixig  a  great  scholar,  in  all  the  malig- 
nity of  ignorance  and  drunkenness  of 
foUy? 

10.  Do  ^ou  know  what  is  English, 
•r  what  IS  not  Engliih,  any  more 

Vol.  in. 


Account  of  some  curious  Ciubs  in  London. 
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VII;  Did  you  not  wantonly,  and 
grossly,  and  indecently,  ins\it  Mr 
Conway,  the  actor,  in  your  View  of  the 
English  Stage,  and  public  a  re  t  n  a  t  t- 
IKG  LIE,  in  order  to  escape  a  caning? 

VIII.  Do  you  know  the  Latin  for  a 
goose? 

As  soon  as  Mr  Hazlitt  answers  these 
eight  simple  Questions,  other  eight  of 
a  more  complex  nature,  and  worded 
more  gravely,  await  his  attention,  from 
An  Olb  Friend  with  a  New  Face. 
Crreenunch. 


account  of  some  curious  clubs  in 
london,  about  the  beginning 

OF  THE  18th  century. 
MR  EDITOR, 

Tub  (lenisal  of  that  admirable  poem 
of  William  Wastle,  "  the  Mad  Banker 
of  Amsterdam,"  in  wliich  the  Dilet- 
tanti Society  of  Edinburgh  makes  so 
distinguished  a  figure,  recalled  to  my 
recollection  a  curious  enough  volume 
published  in  1709,  entitled,  "  the 
^secret  History  of  Clubs  in  London, 
with  their  cHriginal,  and  the  characters 
of  the  most  noted  members  thereof." 
Perhaps  your  readers  may  not  be  dis- 
pleased with  some  account  of  these 
dubs  of  a  former  age,  which  seem, 
if  I  mistake  not,  to  have  been  wor- 
thy of  vying  not  only  with  that 
which  "  is  pleased  to  caB.  itself  the 
Dilettanti,"  but  even  with  the  Anti- 

guiffian  and  Hoyal  Societies  of  Edin- 
uxgh,  the  Union  and  Bain- Waters. 
True  indeed,  that,  unlike  some  of  these, 
they  neglected  t6  publish  their  trans- 
actions and  reports, — by  which  the 
f^  world  has  been  defiiauded  of  many  a 
high  design."  But  they  have  found  a 
tontemporary  historian,  who  has  philo- 
•ophi(ially  described  the  ruling  spirit 
f^.  each,  and  from  hia  work  we  can 
perceive .  what  a  powerful  influence 
they  must  have  exercised  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  timea.  Perhaps  the  influ- 
cnoe  of  such  dubs  was  stronger  when 
oonfined  to  vixk  voce  and  extempore 
eommunications  between  themselves 
tod  the  public,  than  can  be  justly 
dtiimed  by  any  of  the  above  modem 
.  Philosophical  Institutions.  It  is  nn- 
Aeniable  that  much  truth  evaporates 
in  conversation,  and  is  lost — ^but  it  is 
equally  so,  that  much  truth  is  com- 
presaed  in  written  documents,  and  is 
naver  found.  Thus,  one  y^s  on- 
publiahed  transactiona  of  'f  the  Kit- 
«at,"  and  ''  the  Golden  Fkece/'  may 
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have  told  more  effectoilly  on  the  age 
than  one  year's  transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.  Thoae 
tnemben  spoke — and  what  they- said 
is  forgotten.  These  memben  wxDt;&— 
and  what  they  did  write,  if  not  for- 
gotten, is,  at  least,  not  remembered. 
But  the  dubs  to  which  I  allude  ex- 
erted a  living  influence, — ^they  blend- 
ed with  the  spirit  of  the  age— they 
coloured  it,  and  were  ocdoured  by  it*^ 
in  every  company  some  unknown 
member  lurked — their  Jokes,  their 
gibes,  their  critidsms,  their  man- 
ners, their  speculations,  their  opi- 
nions, sometimes  won,  and  sometimes 
forced  their  way  into  ordinary  life, — 
and  thus  the  dress,  the  language,  the 
deportment,  the  current  ieteaa  of  the 
day,  were  all,  by  means  unperodved 
by  dim-eyed  moralists,  charactoed  by 
these  all-powerftd  Associations  of  can- 
trivial  spirits.  Were  any  fiitnre  phi- 
losopher to  attribute  to  the  Dilettanti 
or  Royal  Societies  of  Edinbui]^,  an 
important  influence  on  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  he  might  indeed  refer  to  the 
Report  of  the  former  on  the  Church  oi 
St  Giles,  and  to  Mr  M'Vey  Napier's 
Essay  on  the  writings  of  Lord  Baoon  in 
the  latter  in  support  of  his  theory  ;— 
but  then,  it  might  be  shewn  that  the 
magistrates  of  Edinburgh  preferred  Mr 
Elliot's  design  to  that  of  the  ''  Com- 
mittee of  she ;"  and  that,  in  spite  of 
even  the  fovourable  character  given  of 
him  by  the  Librarian  of  the  Writers  to 
the  Signet,  Lord  Bacon's  writings  were 
almost  as  little  known  in  Scotland  as 
those  of  his  most  erudite  eulogist. 

But  I  intend,  with  your  leave,  to 
enter  more  folly  into  tms  subject  on  a 
future  occasion,  and  to  attempt  an 
'' Estimate  of  the  Character  and  Influ- 
ence of  our  present  Philosophical  Insti- 
tutions, from  Bain  Waters  down  to 
the  Royal  Sodety  of  Edinburgh  in- 
dudve. '  Meanwhile,  allow  me  to  oc- 
cupy a  few  columns  of  your  inimitable 
Miscelkny  (I  observe,  the  contributors 
to  Constable's  facetiously  call  his, 
"  your  valuable  miscellany),"  with 
some  details  of  the  principal  London 
Clubs  that  flourished  about  the  end  of 
the  17  th  century. 

The  volume  in  which  their  history 
is  recorded,  is  dedicated  to  that  '^  lud- 
ferous  and  sublime  lunatic,  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Moon,"  as  an  expression 
of  the  author's  gratitude  "  to  your  il- 
lustrious highness  for  the  wonderfol 
fovours  I  have  oflt  received,  at  late 
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AecmU  ofame  eurum  Ckbi  in  Londoi^ 


houTB,  ftom  the  raftjgiaiit  horns  of 
your  revolving  throne."  The  dedica* 
tion  breathes  throughout  a  noble  spirit 

of  independence^—- and  a  strain  of  dig- 
nified Ratire  against  the  great  men  of 
the  world,  who  then,  as  nowy  flattered 
poor  authors  but  to  betray.  "  I  ex- 
pect nothing  but  your  moonshine  to 
reward  my  labours^" 

Oar  anthor  likewise  favours  us  with 
a  very  entertaining  little  pre&oe,  of 
which  the  fbllowing  sentences  would 
almost  seem  to  have  been  written  with* 
in  these  three  months,  so  applicable  are 
they  to  the  worthy  gentlemen  in  this 
City,  who  have  sung  out  so  dolefully 
against  the  poetry  of  Mr  William 
Wastle. 

"  Tagging  of  vene,  and  writing  of  books, 
«K  become  as  sharp  trades  in  this  keen  age, 
as  making  of  knives  and  acisaon;  and  if  the 
fyasm^  as  well  as  the  latter,  are  not  well 

rind  to  a  smart  ed^,  they  may  lie  upon 
bookseller's  stall  till  they  are  bought  up 
by  the  band-box  maker.  Yet,  if  they  hap- 
pen to  be  so  sharp  as  to  scratch  a  courtier  on 
&e  fordiead,  cut  an  alderman  for  the  sim- 
ples, scarrify  a  knave  that  is  but  lieh  and 
jpoweiAil,  cut  off  a  leg  that  is  not  woith 

.  standing  upon,  or  shave  the  smooth  lace  of 
some  booby  who  is  fat  withal,  there  is  pre- 
sently a  worse  roaring  with  *em  than  there 
is  with  a  focdish  child  that  has  hook*d  his 
fingers  into  a  clasocd  knife,"  &c. 

Our  author  tben  proceeds  to  deliver 
his  sentiments  on  clubs  in  ^eneraL 
The  object  of  clubs^  he  says,  is  often 
asserted  to  be  the  promotion  of  trade, 
humane  conversation,  the  communica- 
tion of  curious  and  scientific  matter ; 
hut,  in  his  opinion, 
*'  Most  consiacrate  men,  who  have  ever 
been  engaged  in  such  sort  of  conipotations, 
have  found,  by  experience,  that  the  general 
end  thereof  is  a  promiscuous  encouragement 
<tf  vice,  faction,  and  folly,  at  the  unneces- 
sary expence  of  that  time  and  money  which 
naight  be  better  employed  in  their  own  bu- 
oness,  or  spent  with  much  more  comfort  in 
their  several  families.** 

He  then  declaims  with  great  elo- 
quence .  against  all  political'  clubs^ 
which,  according  to  him,  have  produ- 
ced all  the  revolutions  that  ever  af- 
flicted mankind  ;  but  wishing  to  give 
no  offence  to  any  party  pr  person,  he 
excludes  such  clubs  fVom  nis  work^ 
and  thus  limits  his  subject-matter. 

*'  But  as  all  ages  have  been  made  merry 
by  the  £uitastical  whimsies,  and  ridiculous 
Mfections  of  such  humoursome  societies  as 
have  made  themselues  a  town-talk  by  their 

-singular  follies,  inebrious  extravagancies, 
comical  projections,  vitious  encouragements, 
and  nacommqp  practicas,  I  am  pernrade^ 
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to  believe,  it  can  be  thpufl^t  no  hreadi  q£ 
morality  or  good  manners  to  expose  the  v». 
nity  of  those  wiiimsical  dubs,  who  have 
been  proud  to  distinguish  tbemsehies.by  sudi 
amusing  denominations,  that  the  most  um^ 
rose  Cynick  would  be  scarce  able  to  hear 
their  titles  without  bursting  into  laughter ; 
nor  have  the  frantick  customs,  jocular  di- 
versions, and  preposterous  government  of 
such  fuddle-cap  assemblies  beux  less  remark- 
able than  their  several  distinctions. 

I.— 2%e  Viriuoioi  aub. 

This  club  was  at  first  established  by 
some  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
Royal  Society,  and  its  design  was  to 
propagate  new  whims,  advance  me- 
chanical exercises,  and  to  "  promote 
useless  as  well  as  useful  experimenta." 

'•Some,  by  those  hamelKal  bdlow«» 
caU*d  an  JSolipile,  would  be  Hying^  with 
an  empty  bottle,  whedior  natuie  wottld  ad* 
mit  of  a  vactram.  Othcn,  like  buae  Chan* 
dlers,  would  be  handling  their  scales  le 
nicely  discover  the  difference  in  the  weight 
betwixt  wine  and  and  water.  A  third  sort 
of  phylosophers  would  be  condensing  Ule 
smoak  of  their  tobacco  into  oyl  upon  their 
pipes,  and  then  assert  the  same,  in  spite  of 
ner  nine  lives,  to  be  rank  poison  to  a  cat 
A  fifth  cabal  perhajps  would  be  a  knot  of 
mathematicians,  who  would  sit  so  lomt 
wrangling  about  squaring  the  cirde,  tiu, 
with  drinking  and  rattleing,  they  were  read^ 
to  let  faU  a  nauseous  pcipendicolar  firom 
their  mouths. 

The  following  is  an  animated  de- 
scription of  a  fm  night. 

•'  This  dub  of  Vertuoao's,  upon  a  full 
night,  when  some  eminentmaggot-mungork 
for  the  satiafiKtion  of  the  sodety,  had  ap* 
pmnted  to  demonstrate  the  fame  of  air,  Iry 
some  hermetieal  pot-gun,  to  shew  the  di6 
fbenoe  of  the  gravity  between  the  smoak  of 
tobaeco  and  tet  or  eoIt».fmt  and  bsttanyt 
or  to  try  some  other  sodi  like  experiment^ 
were  always  composed  of  such  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  mankind,  that,  like  a  society  of  ring- 
ers at  a  quarterly  feast,  here  sat  a  nice  beau 
next  to  a  dirty  blaoksmith ;  there  a  purblin4 
philosopher  next  to  a  talkative  spectade- 
maker ;  yonder  a  half-witted  whim  of  qua- 
lity next  to  a  ragged  mathematidan ;  oz| 
die  other  side,  a  consumptive  astronomer 
next  to  a  wateri-grud  pnyridan;  above 
them,  a  transmutator  of  mettals  nest  to  a 
philosopher-atone-hunter  )  at  the  lower-end« 
a  prattmg  engineer  neSEt  to  a-  diunsie-fisted 
mason ;  at  the  upper  end  of  all,  perhaps, 
an  athedatical  chymist  next  to  a  whimsie- 
headed  lecturer ;  and  these  the  learned  of 
the  wise-akers  wedged  here  and  there  with 
quaint  artificers  and  noivv  oppeiators,  in  all 
ucultMi;  some  bendina  benttth  the  load  of 
years  4uid  indefatigable  labour,  some  as 
thin-jaw*d  and  heavy*ey*d,  with  abstemious 
living  and  nocturnal  studdy,  as  if,  like  Fh»- 
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roih*i  leaa-kiiie,  they  were  deiigii*d  by 
heaven  to  warn  the  world  of  a  famine; 
others,  looking  as  wild,  and  deporting  them- 
■elves  as  frenzicslly,  as  if  we  disi^oint- 
ment  of  their  prefects  had  made  them  sub- 
ject to  a  lunacy." 

At  laat  thiis  club  fell  into  decay  and 
dissolution. 

•*  Many  jests,  by  the  ridiculers  of  ingi- 
nuity,  us*d  to  be  nut  upon  this  grave  assem- 
bly of  philosophizing  vertuoso's,  till,  at 
length,  quite  tir*d  with  the  affionts  of  the 
town,  and  their  own  uniirafitable  labours, 
they  dwindled  from  an  eminent  dub  of  ex^ 
perunental  philosophers,  into  a  little  dnical 
cabal  of  half-pint  moralists,  who  now  meet 
every  nJ^t  at  the  same  tavern,  over  their 
five^penny  nipperkins,  and  set  themselves 
up  ror  nice  regulators  of  their  natural  appe- 
tites, refuons  all  healths,  each  taking  off 
his  thimble-rall  according  to  the  liberQr  of 
his  own  oonsdence,  paying,  just  to  a  fiuth- 
ing,  what  himself  calls  for;  and  starling  at 
a  minute,  that  they  may  have  one  leg  in 
their  beds  exactly  as  Bow-bell  pioclahns  the 
hour  of  nine. 

II.— 2^  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 

The  worthy  knights  of  this  order  are 
thus  emphatically  described. 

'*  Thisrattle-brain'dsodetyof  mecfaanick 
worthies,  were  most  solemnly  established, 
several  years  since,  by  the  wnimsical  con- 
trivance of  a  merry  company  of  tipling  dti- 
zens,  and  jocular  change-brokers,  that  they 
mi^t  meet  every  ni^t,  and  wash  away 
thett  eonsdences  with  salubrious  claret,  that 
the  mental  reservations,  and  faladous  assur* 
anCM,  the  one  had  us*d  in  their  shops ;  and 
the  deodtful  wheedles,  and  stock-jobbing 
honesty,  by  which  the  other  had  out-witt^ 
their  merchants,  mi^  be  no  impediment 
to  their  nights  rest,  but  that  they  migjht 
deep  without  repentance,  and  rise  the  next 
day  with  a  strong  propenaty  to  the  same 
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Each  member,  on  admittance,  had  a 
name  ass^ed  to  him,  descriptive  of 
his  peculiar  character  and  endowments, 
as,  for  example,  Sir  Timothv  Addle- 
pate,  Sir  Talkative  Dolittle,  Su-  Ninny 
Sneer,  Sir  Skinny  FretweU,  Sir  Rum- 
bus Rattle^  Sir  Boozy  Prateall,  Sir 
Nicolas  Ninny,  Sur  Gr^ory  Growler, 
Sir  Sipall  Paylitde,  &c  This  club 
flourished  amain  till  the  suidde  of  its 
leading  member,  the  effects  of  which 
are  thus  stated. 

"  And  then  the  dull  fraternity,  thro*  want 
of  a  merry  Zany  to  exercise  theur  lungs  with 
a  little  seasonable  laughtq[',  and  unluippilv 
n^ecting  to  be  shav'd  and  blooded,  feu 
into  such  a  fit  of  the  mdancfioUy  dumps, 
that  several  of  the  order  were  in  great  dan- 
ger of  a  straw-bed  and  a  dark-room,  if  they 
had  not  neglected  thetr  nocturnal  revds. 


and  fbnaken  ftcDsieal  daret,  fbr  sobef  wa- 
tergrud ;  and  worse  company,  for  the  pern- 
teiSial  ooDvenatioQ  of  theb  own  fiumlieB  : 
So  that  upon  these  misfiMrtimes,  the  kni^its 
put  a  stop  to  then  odlar-days;  laid  aside 
their  installment ;  jporodaim^d  a  cessation  of 
bumpers  for  some  tmie,  till  those  who  were 
nek  had  recovered  their  healdi,  and  others 
their  senses ;  and  then,  the  better  to  prevent 
the  debasement  of  their  honour,  by  its  grow- 
ing too  common,  they  adjoum*d  tbdr  socie- 
ty from  the  Fleece  in  GomhiU,  to  the  Three 
Tuns  in  Southwark,  that  they  mi^  be 
more  retired  from  the  bows  and  compliments 
of  the  London  apprentices,  who  us*d  to  sa- 
lute the  noble  knights  by  their  titles,  as  they 
pas'd  too  and  fro  about  thdr  common  ooea^ 


llh^Tke  No  Nose  Club. 

The  origin  of  this  club  is  thus  fa- 
cetiously rdated.  A  certain  whim* 
sical  gendeman,  having  taken  a  ftney 
to  see  a  large  party  of  noseless  per- 
sons, invited  every  one  he  met  in  the 
streets  to  dine  on  a  certain  day  at  a 
tavern,  where  he  formed  them  all  in- 
to a  brotherhood  bearing  the  above 
name. 

**  The  gentleman,  against  the  time,  hav« 
ing  orderM  a  very  ^entiAil  dinner*  ao- 
quainted  the  vintner  who  were  like  to  be 
his  guests,  that  he  might  not  be  suipiis*d  at 
so  ifi-favour^d  an  appearance,  but  pay  them 
that  respect,  when  they  csme  to  ask  for  him, 
that  might  enooun^  them  to  tarry.  When 
the  morning  came,  no  sooner  was  the  hand 
of  Covent-Garden  dial  upon  the  stroak  of 
the  hour  prefixed,  but  the  No-Nose  eooi- 
pany  began  to  drop  in  apace,  like  scald- 
heads  and  cripples  to  a  mumper*s  feast,  ask- 
ing for  Mr  Cnunpton,  which  was  the  foi^*d 
name  the  gentleman  had  taken  upon  him» 
succeeding  one  another  so  thick,  with  Jar- 
ring voices,  like  the  brazen  strings  of  a 
cradcM  duldmore,  that  the  drawer  oooU 
scarce  shew  one  up  stairs  before  he  had  an- 
other to  conduct ;  the  answer  at  the  bar  be- 
ing, to  all  that  enquired,  that  Mr  Crump- 
ton  had  been  there,  and  desirM  everyone 
that  ask*d  for  him  would  walk  up  stairs,  and 
he  would  wdt  upon  *em  presently.  As  the 
number  encreas*d,  the  surprise  grew  the 
greater  among  all  that  were  present,  who 
star*d  at  one  another  with  sudi  unaccus- 
tomM  bashftdness,  and  oonfus'd  odness,  as 
if  every  sinner  hehdd  their  own  inimuties  in 
the  faces  of  their  companions.  However, 
sedng  the  doth  laid  in  extiBord*nary  order, 
every  one  was  curious,  when  onee  entered, 
to  attend  the  sequd :  At  length  a  snorting 
old  fdlow,  whose  nose  was  utterly  swaOowM 
up  by  his  cheeks,  as  if  his  head  had  been 
troubrd  with  an  earthauake,  having  a  little 
more  impudence  than  me  rest  of  the  snuflle- 
Eg^'sayshe,  •ifbyc* 
f 
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ahoold  ftn  togdiher  b^tfae  tan,  how  long 
might  we  a&  fight  bobre  we  should  have 
bloody  BOies  ?  *  Ads-fleab,*  says  ano- 
Aer,  *'  now  you  talk  of  noses,  I  have  been 
looking  this  half  hour  to  find  one  in  the 
oompany.*    '  God  be  pnisM,*  says  a  third, 

*  tho*  we  have  no  noses  we  have  e'ery  one  a 
mouth,  and  that,  by  spreading  of  the  taUe, 
seems  at  present  to  be  the  most  useftd 
member.*  '  A  raeer  trick,  I  dare  engage,* 
aays  a  biJdge-fidlen  lady,  *  that  is  put  upon 
us  by  some  whimsical  gentleman,  ttmt  lores 
to  make  a  jest  of  other  peoples  misfortunes.* 

*  Let  him  jest  and  be  oamn*d,*  cries  a  dub- 
mouted  biilly,  *  if  he  comes  but  among  us, 
md  treats  us  handsomely.  If  he  does  not,' 
sajs  he,  *  1*11  pull  him  by  the  nose  till  he 
wishes  himself  without  one,  like  the  rest  of 
the  company.*  *  Pmy,  gentlemen  and  la* 
dies,*  cries  an  old  drowthy  captafai  of 
Whitefriers,  who  had  forsaken  llie  plea- 
rares  of  whoring  for  those  of  drinking,  'don*t 
let  us  sit  and  chook  at  the  firantam-head  ;* 
and  with  that  diey  knocked  for  the  dmwer, 
and  asked  him,  *•  If  they  might  not  call  for 
wine  without  the  danger  of  being  stop*d  for 
the  reckoning  ?*  Who  answer*d,  *  yes,  for 
what  they  ple8s*d,  onlj  the  gendeman  de- 
sired it  might  be  the  forfeiture  of  a  quart, 
if  any  one  should  presume  to  put  their  nose 
inthe^ass.*** 

This  club  met  once  a  month  for  a 
whole  joyous  year,  when  its  founder 
and  patron  diea,  and  then  "  the  flat- 
&ced  community  were  unhappily  dis- 
solved." An  Elegy  was  recited  at  the 
final  meeting,  from  which  the  follow* 
extract  is  not  without  pathos. 
*'  Mourn  for  the  loss  of  such  a  generous 

fiiend. 
Whose  lofty  Nose nohmnUe  snout  di8dain*d ; 
But  tho*  of  Roman  height,  could  stoop  so  low 
As  to  sooth  those  who  ne*er  a  Nose  could 

shew. 
Ah !  sure  no  noseless  dub  could  ever -find 
One  single  Nose  so  bountiful  and  kind. 
But  now,  alas !  he*8  sunk  into  the  deep. 
Where  neither  kings  or  slaves  a  Nose  shall 

keep. 
But  where  proud  Beauties,  strutting  Beaux, 

and  an. 
Must  soon  into  the  noseless  fashion  fall ; 
Thither  your  friend  in  complaisance  is  gone 
To  have  his  Nose,  like  yours,  reduced  to 


IV.— TAtf  Surli/  Club. 

**  This  wran^ing  society  was  chiefly  com- 
posed of  master  carmen,  lightermen,  old 
BiDingagate  porters,  and  rusty  tun-bd]y*d 
badge  watermen,  and  kept  at  a  Mungril 
tavern  near  BiDingsgate-Dock,  where  citv 
dames  us*d  to  treat  their  joumey-men  with 
sneakers  of  punch  and  new  oisters.  The 
principal  ends  that  the  members  propos*d, 
m  dras  convening  themselves  together  once 
a  week,  were  to  exercise  the  spiiit  of  con« 
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ttadiecion ;  and  to  teach'  and  perfoct  one 
another  in  the  art  and  misCery  of  fbul  lan- 
guage, that  they  might  not  want  impudence 
to  abuse  passengers  upon  the  Thames,  gen- 
tlemen in  the  street,  lash  their  horses  for 
their  own  faults,  and  curse  one  another 
heartily  when  they  happenM  to  meet^and 
jostle  at  the  comer  of  a  street  He  that 
could  put  on  a  countenance  like  a  boat« 
swain  in  hard-weather,  and  growl  and  snarl 
like  a  curst  mastiff  over  a  bullock's  liver, 
was  a  member  fit  for  the  thwarting  society ; 
and  the  more  indirect  answers,  or  surly  im- 
pertinent returns  he  could  make  to  any 
question,  the  more  he  was  respected  for  his 
oontradictoij  humour,  and  cross-grain*d 
abilities:  for  if  any  grumblii^  associate 
was  so  fiur  corrupted  witti  good  manners,  as 
to  nudce  a  civil  reply  to  any  thii^  that  was 
a8k*d  him,  he  was  look*d  upon  to  be  an 
effeminate  coxcombs  who  had  8uck*d  in  too 
much  of  his  mother's  milk ;  and  for  his  af- 
fectatun  of  gentility,  was  turn'd  out  of  the 
company,  for  by  the  orders  of  die  society, 
their  whole  evenings  conversation  was  to 
consist  of  nothing  but  surly  interruptions, 
and  cross  purposes*  And  when  any  new 
candidate  made  a  tender  of  his  service  to 
the  noisy  board,  if  the  responses  that  he 
gave  upon  his  knotty  examination,  w^re  not 
as  opposit  to  their  queries,  ad  the  petulant 
answers  of  a  provok  d  wife,  to  die  whimsi- 
cal interrogatories  of  a  drunken  husband, 
he  was  rejected,  as  unworthy  of  any  post  in 
contumacious  assembly.*' 

v.— 7%r  Club  of  Ugly  Faces. 

'■  To  answer  the  tallyman's  superaboond- 
ing  snout,  a  second  had  a  chin  as  long  as  a 
grave  patriarchal  beard,  and  in  shapelike  a 
shoeing-hom.  A  third,  di8%ur'a  with  a 
i^  juth  like  a  gaUon-pot,  when  both  sides  are 
squees'd  near  close  together.  A  fourth,  with 
a  nose  like  the  pummel  of  an  andiron,  and 
as  full  of  warts  as  the  beak  of  a  cropper 
pidgeon.  A  fifth,  with  eyes  like  a  tumbler, 
one  bvger  than  theother^  A  sixtl^  with  a 
pair  ofconvex  cheeks,  as  if,  like  iBolus,  the 
god  of  the  winds,  he  had  stop'd  his  breath 
for  a  time,  to  be  the  better  able  to  discharge 
a  hurrican.  A  seventh,  with  as  many  wens 
and  warts  upon  his  fordiead  as  there  are 
knots  and  prickles  upon  an  old  thomback. 
An  eighth,  with  a  pair  of  skinny  jaws  that 
wrap'd  over  in  folds,  like  the  top  of  an  old 
boot,  or  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros.  A  ninth, 
with  a  tush  strutting  beyond  his  lips,  as  if 
he  had  been  begot  by  a  man-t^ger.  A  tenth 
with  a  hair-lip  that  had  drawn  his  mouth 
into  as  many  comers  as  a  minc'd  pye,  made 
b^  the  hussifly  wife  of  a  formal  mathema- 
tician. The  eleventh,  with  a  huge  Lander- 
dak  head,  as  big,  in  drcumference,  as  the 
gdden  ball  under  St  Paul's  cross,  and  a 
uoe  so  fiery,  that  the  ruddy  front  of  the 
orbicular  lump,  which  stood  so  elevated  up- 
on his  lofty  shoulders,  made  it  look  lUce  the 
iaming  urn  on  the  top  of  the  monument. 
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A  twdAh,  with  a  eauntenanoe  as  if  bis  par- 
cntfi,  when  he  was  young,  had  dap'd  hia 
chin  upon  an  anvil,  and  gave  him  a  knock 
vqpon  the  crown  with  a  smith's  sledge,  that 
had  shortened  his  phiz,  and  struck  sJl  his 
features  out  of  their  proper  places;  with 
many  other  such  comical,  downish,  suily, 
aatick,  moody,  boobv  faces,  that  the  wood* 
en  craven,  who  cut  the  prints  for  the  fright- 
ful neads,  upon  stone-bottles,  and  the  car* 
vers,  who  tts*d  to  noch  out  preposterous 
chcnihs  upon  base-viob,  and  stem  whiskess 
upon  barbers  blodcs,  were  often  intioducVl 
upon  their  club«ni|^ts,  bv  some  interest 
or  other,  on  purpose  to  oblige  their  ftnc^ 
with  new  originals,  that  each  might  sell  their 
oonmiodities,  for  the  singularity  of  the  fiioes 
with  which  they  had  adom*d  'em.** 

Both  the  above  clube  dwindled  away 
in  a  few  years.  The  surly  club  so 
growled  tliat  they  were  indicted  as  a 
nuisance;  and  the  ugly  faces  hav- 
ing behaved  very  unhandsomely  in 
black-balling  a  candidate  whose  quali- 
fications were  indisputable,  the  presi-* 
sidenty  who  was  esteemed  the  ug^i^^ 
roan  of  his  day,  left  the  chair  |  and 
the  club  having  thus  lost  its  chief  de- 
formity, the  members  no  longer  felt  a 
pride  in  belonging  to  it ; — tne  secre- 
tary-treasurer resigned^  the  funds, 
amounting  to  17s.  4d.,  were  equally 
divided  among  thirty-seven  persons^ 
and  the  Club  of  Ugly  Faces  was 
no  more.  No  less  than  thirty  other 
dubs  are  described  in  this  singular 
volume.  But  I  fear  that  I  have  al- 
ready occupied  too  much  of  your  pages, 
so  shall  conclude  my  extracts  with  the 
foUowing  account  of  a  singular  associ- 
ation, the  MAN-HUI^TING  CLUB. 

*'  A  parcel  of  wild  young  rakes,  whose 
ptindp^  education  had  been  in  Chancery 
Lane,  among  those  vertuous  accademies  the 
sober  offices  of  the  law  and  equity,  firequeat* 
ing  a  divem  near  the  Tennisoourt  play- 
house, on  the  back  of  Linoolns-Inn  Fields, 
at  length  settled  a  dub  there,  that  th^ 
might  every  evening  project  new  extrava* 
gandes  to  exercise  the  ungovernable  hay 
of  their  imcultivated  youth.  Among  the 
resi  of  their  wild  msggots,  and  whim- 
deal  contrivances  that  they  put  in  practice, 
to  entertain  the  brutality  of  unpolish'd  na» 
ture,  they  had  form'd  a  new  sort  of  pasthne, 
which  was  hunting  of  men  over  Lincohia- 
Inn  Fidds,  that  they  should  happen  to 
meet  crossing  at  ten  or  eleven  a  ctock  at 
night;  so  that  about  those  hours  two  or 
three  couple  of  hair-brain'd  puppies  us'd 
frequently  to  be  commanded  out  by  the 
Chairman  (to  which  honourable  post  the 
first  comer  was  intituled),  who  were  to  beat 
about  for  game,  and  to  report,  upon  then 
return,  what  sport  they  had  met  with,  for 
the  diversion  of  the  company.    When  tfaa 


misduevous  foob  bid  tfana  diaken  off  llisiv 
huniaai^,  and  taken  upon  *em  the  bestial 
imitation  of  houndst  w^vas,  and  t^gets« 
they  would  lie  perdu  upon  the  grass  in  mm 
of  the  boidars  of  the  fidds,  till  they  licai4 
some  single  peaMin  treading  along  the  path* 
wa^;  then  up  would  th^  aU  start  with 
then*  swords  diawn,  and  runoiiig  ftuioody 
towards  him,  would  on  aloud,  **  Tbat*a 
he ;  bkwdy-rWDunda,  lliat^s  he :"  Upon 
which,  away  would  run  the  paeon,  whsth^ 
or  gentle  or  simple,  as  if  the  devU  drovs 
him,  with  the  pack  of  tWQ4eg'd  idie^ 
mating  such  a  noise  at  his  heels,  3iat  the  per- 
secutedfniostal,  to  escape  the  fury  of  his  fol- 
lowers, would  ^ur  on  nature  with  his  fear 
to  such  a  violent  ^leed,  that,  with  overstrain- 
ing, the  poor  hunted  runaway,  cmdally  if  a 
coward,  generally  drop*d  lomething  in  hia 
breeches  that  made  mm  stink  as  strong  aa 
dther  a  fpx  or  pole^:at.  Thus  they  soour*d 
him  alone  like  a  buck  in  a  pa4dy-CDuise» 
till  he  liaiT  taken  sanctuary  in  some  of  thf 
adjacent  streebt,  wher«:  he  would  run  oom-^ 
manly  into  an  alo-houae,  half  dead  with 
fear,  to  recover  breath,  and  to  mundify  hb 
breeches ;  and  there  amuse  tliem  with  sudi 
a  terrible  story,  as  if  he  had  not  only  iuii» 
but  fought  the  gantlope  thru'  a  regiment  of 
rufiians,  aiid  bravdv  defended  himielf  by 
his  hands  as  well  as  his  heels,  from  a  gang 
of  rogues,  or  a  dnmken  company  of  mad- 
men. If  they  happened  to  bolt  upon  a 
sturdy  gentleman,  Uiat  would  rather  diuse 
to  die  in  the  bed  of  hononr  than  to  owe  his 
safety  to  a  nimble  pair  of  beds,  the  cowards 
would  shear  off;  cry  they  were  all  mis- 
taken ;  that  it  was  itot  he :  But  who  ever 
ran  for  it,  they  pursued  as  dose  as  if  thqr 
were  fully  resolved  bo|h  for  robbery  jmd 
murder;  that  their  game  being  terrify'd 
with  drcadAU  i^prehensions,  wwld  scour 
o*er  tlie  field  like  an  insolvent  debtor  before 
a  herd  of  bailif&,  or  a  new  marry'd  seaman 
from  a  gang  of  pressmasters.  And  when 
the  rakehelly  hunters  had  thus  delighted 
themsdves  with  the  mad  recreation  of  three 
or  four  chases,  then  tir*d  with  their  sport, 
they  would  return  to  the  dub,  and  enter- 
tain thdr  associates  with  the  particulars  of 
thdr  pastime.** 


ANALYTICAL  B88AY8   ON   THE  .EAU.T 
ENGLISH  DRAMATISTa. 
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7%e  White  Devil;  or,  Vittoria  Corom" 
bona, — Webster. 

This  Play  is  so  disjointed  in  its  action^ 
— the  incidents  are  so  capridous  and 
so  involved^— and  there  is,  throughout, 
such  a  mixture  of  the  horrible  and 
the  absurd — the  comic  and  the  tra- 
gic—ibe  pathetic  uid  the  Ivdiemw,— > 
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that  w»  ftnd  il  fanpmiUe,  within  onr 
narrow  limits,  to  give  any  thini;  like 
a  complete  and  conmstent  analysis  of 
it.  All  we  shall  attempt,  therefore, 
will  be  to  present  our  readers  with 
such  specimens  as  may  serve  to  cha- 
nusteriae  the  peculiar  genius  of  Web- 
ater.* 

In  the  first  scene,  between  Lodo^ 
vied,  a  decayed  Count,  under  sentence 
of  banishment,  and  AntonelU  ^d  Gas- 
paro,  dependents  of  the  Duke  of  Flor* 
enoe,  we  are  told,  that 

Paulo  Giordano  Uisni, 
The  Duke  of  Brachiano,  now  lives  in  Rome, 
And  by  close  panderism  seeks  to  prostitute 
The  honour  of  Vittoria  Corombona. 

FIaraineo>  brother  to  Corombona,  is 
secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Brachiano, 
and  basely  lends  his  aid  to  accomplish 
tfie  dishonour  of  his  sister.  He  con-* 
trivcs  to  admit  him  into  her  chamber 
at  night,  when,  after  much  loving 
dalliance,  Vittoria  thus  speaks. 

A  foolish  idle  dream : 
Mediought  I  walkM  about  the  mid  of  night 
Into  a  churdi-yard,  where  a  goodly  yew-tree 
Spread  her  large  root  in  ground:  under  that 

yew. 
As  I  sate  sadly  leaning  oo  a  grave, 

*  Webster  seems  to  have  estimated  very 
highly  this  tragedy.  "  To  Vie  Reader. — 
In  publishing  mis  Tragedy,  I  do  but  chal- 
lenge to  myself  that  liberty  which  other 
men  have  takefa  before  me ;  not  that  I  af- 
feet  praise  by  it,  for  not  hcec  novtmtu  etse 
nihil :  only,  since  it  was  acted  in  so  open 
and  black  a  theatre,  that  it  wanted  (that 
which  is  the  only  grace  and  setting-out  of  a 
trasedy)  a  iiiU  ana  understanding  auditory ; 
and  tliat,  nnce  that  time,  I  have  noted  most 
of  the  people  that  come  to  that  plsy -house 
resemble  those  ignorant  asses  (who,  visiting 
stationers*  shops,  tlieir  use  is  not  to  inquire 
fbr  good  books,  but  new  books),  I  present  it 
to  the  general  view  with  confidence  : 
JVec  rhoncoM  meiuet  fnalignorutn^ 
Wee  tcombrit  tunicas  dabi*  mokstas. 

If  it  be  objected  this  is  no  true  dramatick 
poem,  I  sbaU  easily  confess  it,  nonpoies  in 
nugoi  dicere  plura  meaty  ipte  ego  quern  dixi ; 
wifiingly,  and  not  ignorandy,  have  I  fault- 
ed. For  should  a  man  proent,  to  such  an 
auditory,  the  most  sententious  tragedy  that 
ever  was  written,  observing  all  th«  critical 
laws,  as  height  of  stile,  and  gravity  of  pen* 
4om  inrich  it  with  the  passionate  and  weight 
if  Nuntiut ;  yet,  after  all  this  divine  rap- 
ture, O  dura  mettorum  itfto,  the  breath  that 
comes  from  the  uncapable  multitude  is  able 
to  poison  it ;  and,  ere  it  be  acted,  let  the 
au&or  resolve  to  fix  to  every  scene  this  of 
Horace: 
^'Hmc  hodkp«rrii  cemcdmiis  fiffta^Mi." 
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caieequ«*d  with  cUm  stidn,'  thste  csma 

stealing  in 
Your  dutchesB  and  my  husband  ;  one  of  them 
A  pick-ax  bore,  th*  other  a  rusty  spade, 
Anid  in  rough  terms  they  *gan  to  challange  me 
About  this  yew. 
Braehiano,  That  tree? 
Vittoria,  This  harmless  yew ; 
They  told  me  my  intent  was  to  root  up 
That  well-grown  yew,  and  plant  i*  the  stead 

of  it 
A  withered  black-thom ;  and  for  that  they 

vow*d 
To  buzy  me  alive :  my  husband  straight 
With  pick-ax  'gan  to  dig,  and  your  fell 

dutchess 
With  shovel,  like  a  fury,  voided  out 
The  earth,  and  sciUter*d  bones :  lord,  how 

methought 
I  trembled  f  and  yet  for  all  this  terror 
I  could  not  pray. 
Flam,  No ;  the  devil  was  in  your  dream. 
Vit,  When  to  my  rescue  there  arose,  me- 
thought, 
A  whirlwind,  which  let  £dl  a  massy  arm 
From  diat  strong  plant ; 
And  both  were  struckdeMlbv  that  sacred  yew. 
In  that  base  shallow  grave  toat  was  their  due. 

Fidm,  Excellent  devil  1 
She  hath  taught  him  in  a  dream 
To  make  away  his  dutchess  and  her  husband. 
Bra,  Sweedy  shall  I  interpret  this  your 

dream. 
You  are  lodg*d  within  his  arms  who  shall 

protect  you 
From  all.  the  fevers  of  a  jealous  husband ; 
Prom  thepoor  envyof  our  flegmatick  dutchess; 
111  seat  you  above  law,  and  above  scandal ; 
Givetoyour  thoughts  the  invention  of  delight. 
And  the  fruition  ;  nor  shall  government 
Divide  me  from  you  longer,  than  a  care 
To  keep  you  great:  you  shall  to  me  at  once. 
Be  dukedom,  health,  wife,  children,  friends, 

and  alL 

Here  Cornelia,  the  mother  of  Vit- 
toria,  who  bad  suspected  the  unhal- 
lowed passion  of  Brachiano,  rushes 
forward  fVom  her  concealment. 

Fkun*  What  fury  raised  thee  op  ?  away, 
away.  [BxU  Zanchc 

Cornelia,    What  makes  you  here,  my 
lord,  this  dead  of  night  ? 
Never  dropt  mildew  on  a  flower  here  till  now. 

Flam.  I  pmy,  will  you  go  to  bed  then. 
Lest  you  be  hlaated  ? 

Cor.  O  tliat  this  fair  garden 
Had  all  with  poisonM  herbs  of  Thessaly 
At  first  been  planted ;  made  a  nursery 
For  witchcraft,  rather  than  a  burial-plot 
For  both  your  honours. 

Vit,  Dearest  mother,  bear  me. 

Cor.  0,  thou  dost  make  my  brow  bend 
to  the  eardi. 
Sooner  than  nature.  See  the  curseof  children ! 
In  life  they  keep  us  ftequendy  in  tears. 
And  in  the  cold  grave  leave  us  in  pale  fears. 

Bra.  Come,  come,  I  will  not  hear  you. 

ViL  Dear,  my  lord. 


Cor.  When  k  thy  t 
*n)iisduke? 
Thoa  little  dnun'tt  this  night  ihe  if  eome 
to  Rome. 

Flam.  How  I  tiome  to  Rome? 

VU.  Thedutcfaeak 

Bra.  She  had  better— 

Cor.  The  lives  of  princes  dioald  like  dials 
move. 
Whose  regular  example  is  so  Strang, 
They  make  the  times  by  them  go  right,  or 
wrong. 

Flam.  So,  hmve  yoa  done  ? 

Cor.  Unfintunate  Camillo ! 

VU.  I  do  protest,  if  any  chaste  denial. 
If  any  thing  out  blood  could  hm?e  allay'd 
His  long  suit  to  me— 

Cor.  I  win  join  with  thee. 
To  the  most  woefiil  end  e*er  mother  kneelM : 
If  thou  dishonour  thus  thy  hnsband*s  bed. 
Be  thy  life  short  as  ars  the  ftmeral  tears 
In  great  men*s 

Bra.  Py,  fy,  the  woman^s  mad. 

Cor.  Be  thy  aa  Judas  like,  betray  in 
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May*8t  thottbe  enyy*d  dnrinc  hisshort  breath. 
And  pity*d  like  a  wretch  after  his  death. 

ViL  O  me  accursed ! 

The  act  ends  with  a  oonverBatlon 
between  Flamineo  and  his  wretched 
mother^  in  which  he  boldly  avows, 
his  resolution  to  advance  his  own 
fortunes^  by  the  sacrifice  of  every 
honourable  principle  that  may  stand 
in  his  way,  or  in  that  of  his  patron's 
licentious  gratifications. 

In  aet  second,  Francisco  de  Medids, 
Duke  of  Florence,  upbraids  Biachiano 
with  his  designs  against  his  sister,  and 
Monticelso,  a  cardinal,  says. 

It  is  a  wonder  to  your  nobie  fliends. 
That  jrou,  having  as  *twere  entered  the  woild 
With  a  free  soe|^  in  vour  able  hand, 
And  have  to  the  use  of  nature  wdl  apftlied 
High  gifts  of  learning,  should  in  your  prime 

Neglect  your  awfiil  throne,  for  the  soft  down 
Of  an  insatiate  bed.    Oh,  my  lord. 
The  drunkard,  after  all  his  lavish  cups. 
Is  dry,  and  then  is  sober :  so  at  length. 
When  you  awake  from  this  lasdvious  dicom. 
Repentance  then  will  follow,  like  the  sdng 
PkcM  in  the  adder's  tuL    Wretched  are 


When  fortune  bUsteth  but  a  petty  flower 
Of  their  unweiUy  crowns ;  or  ravisheth 
But  one  pearl  from  their  sceptics :  butalas! 
When  tney  thro'  wilful  shipwreck  lose  good 

frme, 
AH  princely  titles  perish  with  their  name. 

Isabella,  too,  his  ii\jured  wife,  in  a 
scene  of  great  tenderness  and  beauty, 
tries  to  win  back  his  estranged  affec- 
tions. 

Isabella.  O  my  lov'd  lord, 
I  do  not  come  to  chide:  my  jealousy  1 
I  am  to  learn  what  that  Italian  means. 


Yoa  are  as  wdeoma  to  I 
As  I  toyoua  Yirgm. 

Bra.  Oyour breath! 
Out  upon  sweet-meats  andoontinu'd  physidc. 
The  plague  is  in  them. 

Ita.  You  have  oft,  ihr  diese  two  1^ 
Neglected  cassia,  or  die  natural  sweets 
Ofthespnng.Tiolet:  they  are  not  yet  i 

witho^d. 
My  lord,  I  should  be  meny:  these  your 


Shew  in  a  helmet  lordy ;  but  on  me. 
In  such  a  peaoeftd  interview,  methinks 
They  are  too  roughly  kniL 

Brachiano  is  immoveable,  and  the 
interview  thus  terminates. 

Bra.  Your  hand  111  kiss ; 
This  is  the  latest  ceremony  of  my  lorew 
Henceforth  111  nerer  lie  with  thee:  bythi^ 
fliis  wedding-ling.  111  ne*cr  more  lie  widi 

thee. 
And  this  dhroiee  dudl  he  as  truly  kept. 
As  if  the  judge  had  doam*d  it    Pare  yoa 

well; 
Our  sleeps  are  sever'd. 

Ita.  Forbid  it,  the  sweet  union 
Of  all  things  blessed !  why,  die  saints  in 

heaven 
Will  knit  their  brows  at  that 

Bra.  Let  not  thy  love 
Make  thee  an  unboiever ;  tins  mv  vow 
Shall  never,  on  my  soul,  be  satisned 
Widi  my  repentance  $  let  thy  bratfier  n^e 
Beyond  a  honid  tempest,  or  sea-fi^it. 
My  vow  is  fiz'd. 

Im.  O  my  winding-sheet ! 
Now  shall  I  need  diee  shortly.    Dear,  my 

lord. 
Let  me  hear  once  more,  iHiat  I  wouU  not 

hear. 
Never? 

Bra.  Never. 

Im.  O  my  unkind  knd  I  may  your  sina 
find  mercy. 
As  I  upon  a  woftd  widow'd  bed 
Shall  pray  for  you,  if  not  to  turn  yoor  eyes 
Upon  your  wretched  wife  and  hopeftd  sod. 
Yet  that  in  thne  youll  fix  them  upon  heaven. 

Bra.  No  more ;  go,  go,  complain  to  the 

rduk& 
,  my  dear  lord,  you  shall  have 

present  witness 
How  lil  work  peace  between  you.    I  wHl 

make 
Mysdf  the  author  of  your  cursed  vow, 
I  have  some  cause  to  do  it,  yon  have  none ; 
Conceal  it,  I  beseech  you,  mt  the  weal 
Of  both  vour  dukedoms,  that  you  wrought 

tae  means 
Of  such  a  sepatstioo  t  let  the  fault 
Remain  with  mv  supposed  jealousy. 
And  think  witn  what  a  piteous  and  mt 

heart 
I  shall  perform  this  cad  ensuing  part 

Brachiano  now  plots  the  murder  of 
Isabella  his  dutchess,  and  of  Camillo 
the  husband  of  Vittoria.  The  whole 
of  this  scene  is  so  very  singukr  and 
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fkntastic^  tlttt  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  it. 

Enter  BroiAymo^  wUh  one  in  the  haMt  of  a 
Conjuror. 
Bra,  Now,  sir,  I  daim  jour  promiie; 
'tis  dead  midnight. 
The  time  prefix*d  to  shew  me,  by  your  art. 
How  the  intended  murder  of  Cainillo 
And  our  loathed  dutchess  grow  to  action. 
Conjurer.  You  have  won  me,  by  your 
bounty,  to  a  deed 
I  do  not  often  practise :  some  there  are. 
Which,  by  sophisttck  tricks,  aspire  that  name 
Which  I  would  gladly  lose,  of  necromancer ; 
As  some  that  use  to  juggle  upon  cards, 
Seemins  to  conjure,  when  indeed  Uiey  dieat. 
Others  that  raise  up  their  confederate  spirits 
'Bout  wind-mills,  and  endanger  their  own 

necks 
For  making  of  a  squib :  and  some  there  are 
Will  keep  a  curtal  to  shew  juggling  tricks. 
And  give  out  *tis  a  spirit.     Brides  these. 
Such  a  whole  ream  of  almanack-makers,  fi- 
gure fiingeis, 
Fellows,  indeed,  that  only  live  by  stealth. 
Since  they  do  merely  lie  about  stoPn  goods, 
They*d  make  men  think  the  devil  were  fast 

and  loose, 
With'speaking  fustian  Latin.  Pray  sit  down; 
Put  on  this  night-cap,  sir,  'tis  charm'd; 

and  now 
1*11  shew  you,  by  my  strong  oommandimr  art. 
The  circumstance  that  breaks  your  dut^iess' 
heart 

A  Dumb  Shew, 
Mnter  tutpMouHy  Julio  and  Chrittophero  ; 
they  draw  a  curtain  wliere  BracMano*t 
fficture  is.      They  put  on  spectacle*  of 
glaut  which  cover  their  eyes  and  uotes^ 
and  then  bum  perfumes  before  the  picture^ 
and  wash  the  lips  of  the  picture ;   that 
ieme^  qnencMng  thejire^  and  pntkngoff 
their  spectacles^  they  depart  laughing. 
Enter  Isabella  in  her  night-gown^  as  to  bed- 
ward,  with  li^  after  her :  Count  Lodo- 
vicot  Giovanni^  Guid^ntonio^  and  others 
wailing  on  her:  she  kneels  down  as  to 
prayers^  then  draws  the  curtain  of  the 
picture,  docs  three  reverences  to  it,  and 
kisses  it  thrice:  ^  fiints,  and  will  not 
Siffer  them  to  come  near  it  f  dies:  sorrow 
exprest  in  Giovanni,  and  in  Count  Lodom 
vico.    She's  conveyed  out  solemnly. 
Bra.  Ezcdlent!  then  she's  dead. 
Con.  She's  poison'd 
By  the  fum*d  picture :  'twas  her  custom 

nightly. 
Before  she  went  to  bed,  to  go  and  visit 
Your  picture,  and  to  feed  her  eyes  and  lipi 
On  the  dead  shadow.    Doctor  Julio, 
Observuig  this,  mfects  it  with  an  oil. 
And  other  poison'd  stuff,  which  presently 
Did  suffocate  her  spirits. 

Bra.  Methought  I  saw 
Count  Lodovico  there. 

Con.  He  was ;  and,  by  my  art, 
I  find  he  did  most  passionatdy  doat 
Upon  your  dutchess.  Now  turn  another  way, 
And  view  CamiUo's  fiur  more  pditick  face. 
Vol.  III. 
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Strike  louder,  musidk,  ftom  tfiis  cbaimed 
ground. 

To  yield,  as  fits  the  act,  a  tiagidE  soond. 
The  Second  Dumb  Shew. 

Enter  Flamineo^  Marcello,  Camillo,  with 
four  fnore  as  captains :  they  drink  healths, 
and  dance :  a  vaulting  horse  is  brought 
into  the  room:  MarceUo  and  two  more 
whispered  out  of  the  room,  while  Flam' 
ineo  and  Camiuo  stript  themselves  into 
their  shirts,  as  to  vault ;  they  compliment 
who  shall  begin.  As  CamUb  is  about  to 
vault,  Eiamineo  pitcheth  him  upon  his 
neck,  and,  with  the  hefy  qf  the  rest,  writhe 
his  neck  about :  seems  to  see  if  it  be' broke, 
and  lays  him  folded  double,  as  *twere  un^ 
der  the  horse;  makes  shew  to  call  for 
help:  MarceUo  comes  in,  ktments;  sends 
for  tlie  Cardinal  and  Duke,  who  come 
fbrVi  with  armed  men;  wonders  at  the 
act;  commands  the  body  to  be  carried 
home;  apprehends  FlanUneo,  MarceUo, 
and  tfte  rest ;  and  goes,  as  Uwere,  to  ap- 
prehend  Vitloria. 

Bra.  'Twas  quaintly  done^  but  yet  each 
circumstance 

I  taste  not  fully. 
Con.  O  'twas  most  apparent ; 

You  saw  them  enter  duiig'd  with  their  deep 


To  their  boon  voyage ;  and,  to  second  that, 
Flamineo  calls  to  have  a  vaulting  horse 
Maintain  theiriport  The  virtuous  Maicello 
Is  innocently  plotted  forth  the  room. 
Whilst  your,  eye  saw  tbe*rest,  and  can  in- 
form yon 
The  engine  of  aU. 

Bra.  It  seems  MarceUo  and  Flamineo 
Are  both  committed. 

Con.  Yes,  you  saw  them  guarded^ 
And  now  they  are  come  with  purpose  to  ap» 

prehend 
Your  mistress,  fair  Vittoria :  we  are  now 
Beneath  her  roof.    'Twere  fit  we  instantly  * 
Make  out  by  some  back  postern. 

The  third  act  opens  with  the  ar- 
raignment of  Vittoria  for  the  murder 
of  her  husband,  Francisco  de  Medicis 
and  Monticelso  presiding,  and  Brachi- 
ano  present  as  an  auditor.  There  is  t 
great  deal  of  wrangling  between  Vit- 
toria and  a  foolish  pedantic  Lawyer, 
who  acts  as  counsel  for  the  crown)  a 
sort  of  depute-advocate),  till  at  length 
Monticelso  exclaims — 
Mont.  Who  knows  not  how,  when  several 
ni^t  by  night 
Her  gates  were  choak'd  with  coaches,  and 

her  rooms 
Outbiav'd  the  stars  with  several  kinds  of 

lights; 
When  she  did  counterfeit  a  prince's  court 
In  musidL,  banquets,  and  most  riotous  sur- 
feits; 
This  whore  fbrsooth  was  holy. 
Vit.  Ha!  whore!  what's  that? 
Mont.  Shall  I  expound  whore  to  you  ? 
iuielshalll 
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in  give  their  pn&ct  dmitter.    Tb^  ue 

DISty 

Sweet-mcftts  which  rot  the  eater :  in  man*! 

nostrilB 
Poiflon'd  pofiuneB.    They  are  oos'iiing  aU 

^dnrxny; 
lUiipwzec&i  in  caUnest  weather.    What  are 

whores? 
Cold  Riunan  winters,  that  appear  ao  barren, 
Aa  if  that  nature  had.  forgot  the  spring. 
They  are  the  true  makterial  fire  of  nelL 
Wone  than  those  tributes  i*th  Low-eountries 

paid, 
Ezactionsi^xui  meat,  diink,  garment8,<k^; 
Av,  even  on  man*8  perdition,  hie  on. 
Tn^  are  those  brittle  e*' fences  of  kw, 
Which  forfeits  all  a  wretched  man's  estate 
Forleavingoutonesyllahle.  Whatarewhorcs? 
They  are  those  flattering  beUs  have  all  one 

tune, 
Atweddingsandatfunerals.  Yourricfa  whores 
Are  only  treasuries  bv  extortion  fill'd. 
And  emnty'd  by  cursed  riot.  They  are  wone. 
Worse  than  dead  bodies,  which  are  begg*d 

at  th'  gaUows, 
And  wrought  upon  by  suigeons,  to  teach  man 
Wherein  he  is  unperfect.   What's  a  whore  ? 
She  is  like  the  gilt  counterfeited  coin. 
Which,  whosoe  er  first  stamps  it,  brings  in 

trouble 
All  that  receive  it 

The  issue  of  the  trial,  which  is 
throughout  conducted  according  to  the 
rules  of  a  criminal  code,  with  which 
we  are  not  at  all  ftmiliar,  is  the  con- 
demnation of  Vittoria  to  imprisonment 
in  a  house  of  converts^  for  her  ficen- 
tious  life. 

VU.  Die  with  those  pills  in  your  most 

cursed  maw, 
Should  bring  you  health  !  or  while  you  sit 

o'th*  bench. 
Let  your  own  shuttle  choak  you ! 
Mottt  She's  tum'd  ftuy. 
VU.  That  the  last  day  of  judgment  may 

so  find  you, 
Andleaveyoutnesame  devH  you  were  before! 
Instruct  me,  some  good  hor8e4each,  to  speak 

tteBSOBH ; 
For  sanee  you  cannot  take  my  fiib  for  deeds, 
TakeitforwQvds:  O  woman  spoor  revenge  I 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  tongueb    I  wUl  not 

weep. 
No ;  I  dp  soom  to  call  up  one  poor  tear 
To  fawn  on  your  injustice:  bear  me  hoice 
Unto  this  house  of— what's  your  mitigating 

title? 
Mont,  Of  converts. 

VU,  It  shall  not  be  a  house  of  converts ; 
My  mind  shall  make  it  honester  to  me 
Than  the  Pope's  palace,  and  more  peaceable 
ThanmysouL   Though  thou  art  a  cardinal. 
Know  this,  and  let  it  somewhat  raise  your 

spight. 
Through  darkness  diamonds  spread  their 

richest  light. 

Immediately  after  this,  there  occurs 
a  little  scene  of  much  pathos.    Lodo- 
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yico^  in  the  pvesence  ef  the  Dnke  tnd 

Cardinal,  speaks  to  Gioyanni^  the 
young  son  of  Isabella,  of  his  mother's 
death. 

Lodovico.  She*8  dead,  my  lord* 

FrancUco  de  Medicit.  Dead! 

Mont.  Bless'd  lady ! 
Thou  art  now  above  thy  woes. 
Wilt  please  your  lordships  to  wididrawalittle? 

GiovannL  What  do  the  dead  do,  unde  ? 
do  they  eat. 
Hear  musick,  go  a  hunting,  and  be  mcny. 
As  we  that  live  ? 

Fran,  No,  cuz  ;  they  sleep. 

Gio.  Loid,  lord,  that  I  were  dead ; 
I  have  not  slept  these  six  ni^^ts.    When  do 
they  wake  ? 

Fran.  When  God  shall  please. 

Gio.  Good  God,  let  her  sleep  ever ! 
For  I  have  known  her  wakeanhundred  mdrta. 
When  an  the  pillow  where  she  laid  her  head 
Was  brine-wet  with  her  tears.    I  am  to  com- 
plain to  you,  sir ; 
111  tell  you  how  they  have  used  her,  now 

sne's  dead ; 
They  wrapp'd  her  in  a  cruel  fold  of  lead. 
And  would  not  let  me  kiss  her. 

Fran.  Thou  did*st  love  her. 

Gio.  I  have  often  heard  her  say  Ait  gave 
me  suck, 
Andit  should  seemby  thatshedearly  Ioy*dme» 
Sinces  princes  seldom  do  it 

Fran.  0,a]lofmypoorsisterthatreniaiBs? 
Take  him  away  for  God's  sake  I 

[ExUGiaomaL 

MonL  How  now,  my  lord ! 

Fran.  Believe  me,  I  am  nothing  bat  her 


And  I  shall  keep  her  blessed  memory 
Longer  dian  thousand  epitaphs. 

In  act  fourth,  we  find  tha«  the  Duke 
of  Florence  has  fallen  in  love  with 
Vittoria,  and  that  he  sends  loye-letters 
to  the  House  of  Conyerts,  whore  die 
still  continues  to  be  yisited  by  Br^ 
chiano.  One  of  these  letters,  suggest- 
ing a  plan  of  escape,  fells  into  the 
himds  of  firachiano,  who  adopts  it^ 
and  carries  her  off  to  Padua.  Monti- 
oelso,  who  has  been  created  Pope,  ex- 
communicates the  ft^tiyes,— and  Lo« 
dovioo  is  bribed  by  Francisco  to  ayenge 
the  death  of  Isabella,  by  the  murder 
of  Brachiano.  There  is  nothing  at  aU 
striking  in  this  act,  except  the  men « 
quarrel  between  JBrachiano  and  Vit- 
toria at  the  House  of  Conyerts,  where 
he  suspects  her  of  lending  a  ikyounble 
ear  to  the  addresses  of  Francisco, — and 
that  scene  is  written  with  wonderM 
power  and  spirit. 

In  the  finh  act,  Brachiano  is  mar- 
ried to  Vittoria, — and  the  Duke  of 
Florence^  disguised  hke  Mulinassar,  a 
Moorish  Captain  in  the  servioe  of  Vc- 
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tiice,  and  attendect  hj  Lodorioo^  Au- 
fonellij  and  Gasparo>  seek  his  ooort 
with  intent  to  put  him  to  death.  It 
is  arranged  that  an  amicable  tilting 
match  shall  take  place,  and  Lodovioo 
sprinkles  Brachiano's  beaver  with  a  poi* 
son  that  eanies  his  death. 
Bra.  O  thoa  soft  natmal  deafh  I  thai  art 
joint-tvin 
To  iweetcit  ahunber !— 4io  roof^-beaided 
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StarsB  on  thy  mfld  departure ;  the  duU  owl 
Beats  not  Mainst  thy  cssement ;  the  boane 

Scents  not  thy  carrion.   Pity  winds  thy  corse, 
Whilst  horror  waits  on  princes. 
VU.  I  am  U)8t  for  ever ! 
Bra,  How  misenble  a  thing  it  is  to  die 
'Moogrt  women  howling !  what  are  those  ? 

Flam,  Frandscans. 
They  have  brought  the  extreme  unction. 
Bra.  On  pain  of  death  let  no  man  name 
death  tome; 
It  is  a  word  most  ii^nitely  terrible. 
Withdraw  into  our  cabinet 

[Exeunt  all  hut  Francuco  aitd  FlanUmeo. 
Flam.  To  see  what  solitariness  is  about 
dying  princes !  as  heretofbie  they  have  un- 
peopled towns,  divorcM  friends,  and  made 
great  houses  uidioepitable ;  so  now,  O  jus- 
tice !  where  are  their  flatterers  now  ?  flat- 
terers are  but  the  shadows  of  princes  bodies, 
the  least  thick  cloud  makes  them  invisible. 
From,  There's  great  moan  made  for  him. 
Brachiano  on  his  death-bed  is  struck 
with  a  raving  madness, — and  Lodovico 
aod  Grasparo  having  been  admitted  to 
him  in  the  habit  of  Capuchins,  with 
crucifix  and  hallowed  candle,  throw 
o£P  thdr  disguise,  and  insnlt  his  dying 
agonies  with  reproaches  and  curses.  Vit** 
toiia  enters  just  as  they  are  strangling 
htm,  and  Lodovico  exclaims, 
*'  The  snuff  is  out.   No  wonum-keeper  i*the 

world, 
Tho*  she  had  practisM  seven  years  at  the 

pest-house, 
Could  have  don't  quaintfier. 
Omaet,  Rest  to  ms  soul ! 
Fil.  O  me !  this  place  is  hdL 
The  whole  of  this  scene  is  distin- 
guished by  that  sort  of  wild,  gro- 
tesque,  fimtastica],  and   extravagant 
horroi'  in  which  the  strength  of  Web- 
ster lies — and  which,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, strikes  us  with  the  same  feel- 
ings that  are  produced  in  real  life  by 
some  strange  and  unnatural  murder. 

Previous  to  this  catastrophe,  Flami- 
neo,  the  wicked  son  of  Cornelia,  had, 
in  a  fit  of  demonaical  passion,  shun  his 
brother  Marcello.  Few  scenes  in  dra- 
matic poetry  stirpass  the  following  in 
pathos: 
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Fran*  I  net  even  now  with  die  most  pi- 
teous sight. 

Flatik.  Hionmeet'st  another  here,  a  pitiful 
D^raded  courtier. 

Fran,  Your  reverend  mother 
Is  grown  a  very  dd  woman  in  two  hours. 
I  found  them  winding  of  Marcelb's  cone ; 
And  there  is  such  a  solenm  melody, 
"Tween  doleful  songs,  tears,  and  sad  defies  ; 
8ach  as  old  grandames,  watehing  by  tfaeaead. 
Were  wmt  to  outwear  the  nights  with;  that, 

believe  me^ 
I  had  no  eyes  to  guide  me  forth  the  nxmiv 
They  were  so  overcharg*d  with  water. 

Flam,  I  w9l  see  them. 

Fran,  "Twere  much  uncharity  in  yon:  for 
your  sight 
Win  add  unto  their  tans. 

Flam.  I  will  see  them, 
Thev  are  behind  the  traverse.    II  discover 
Their  sapersdtkms  howling. 

ComeUa^  the  Moor^  and  three  other  ladiet^ 
diteouered,  whMtg  MarctUkft  corte,  A 
tong. 

Cor.  tills  rosemary  is  withered,  pray  get 
ftesh ; 
Iwouldhave  Uiese  herbs  grow  up  in  his  grave. 
When  I  amdead  and  rotten.  Reach  the  bays, 
ra  tie  a  garland  here  about  his  head : 
'Tvdll  keep  my  boy  from  lightning.    This 

sheet 
I  have  kept  this  twenty  years,  and  every  dav 
Ha&ow'd  It  with  my  prayers;  Ididnotthhuc 
He  should  have  wore  it. 

Moor,  Look  you,  who  are  yonder  ? 

Cor.  O  reach  me  the  flowers. 

Moor.  Her  ladvship's  fbolish. 

Woman,  Afau  f  her  grief 
Hath  tum'd  her  child  again. 

Cor.  You're  verv  welcome^ 
There's  rosemary  for  you,  and  rue  fbr  you. 
[ToFlamiaeo. 
Hesrt's-eaaefbryou.  I  pray  makemuchof  it« 
I  have  left  more  for  myself. 

Fran.  Ladyr  who's  this  ? 

Cor.  You  are,  I  take  it,  the  grave^naker. 

Flam.  So. 

Moor.  'Tis  Fkmineob 

Cor.  Will  you  make  me  such  a  fool  ? 
here's  a  white  hand : 
Can  blood  so  soon  be  wash'd  out  ?  let  me  see, 
Whenscreetch-owls  croak  upon  the  chimney- 
tops. 
And  the  strange  cricket  i'th'  oven  sings  and 

When  ydUow  spots  do  on  your  hands  appear. 
Be  certain  then  3rou  of  a  corse  shall  hear. 
Out  upon't,  how  'tis  speckled  !  h'as  handl'd 

a  load  sure. 
Cowslip  water  is  good  for  the  memory:  pray 
buy  me  three  ounces  oft. 
Flam.  1  would  1  were  f^rom  hence. 
Cor.  Do  you  hear,  sir  ? 
I  llgive  you  a  Aaying  which  my  grand-mother 
Was  wont,  when  she  heard  the  bell,  to  sing 
o'er  unto  her  lute. 
Flam,  Do  and  you  will,  do. 
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ConuXia  io<%  <M«  in  mwro/^bniM  ^<iit- 

Cor.  CaUfir  the  rotnu'red'breatt,  and  the 

tPTtHf 

Since  o*er  thady  groves  they  hover ^ 

And  with  leaves  andfiowers  do  cover 

The  friendless  bodies  ofunburied  men. 

CaU  unto  this  funeral  dole 

The  ant,  the  field-mouse^  and  the  mokt 

To  raise  himhiUocksthatshallkeephimwarm, 

And  (when  gay  tombs  are  robb'dj  sustain  no 

harm^ 
But  keep  t/te  wolf  fhr  thence:  that's  fbe  to 

men^ 
For  wiOi  his  naUs  he*tt  dig  them  up  ogam. 
They  would  not  bury  him  'c&iue  he  died  in 

a  quarrel ; 
But  I  have  an  answer  for  them. 
Let  holy  church  receive  him  duty^ 
Since  he  paid  the  churchMthes  truly. 
His  wealth iBsumm'd,  and  this  is  all  his  sloie. 
This  poor  men  get,  and  great  men  get  no 

more. 
Now  the  wares  are  gone,  we  may  shut  up. 
Bless  you  all  good  people. 

[Exeunt  ComeRa  and  ladies. 
Flam.  I  have  a  strange  thing  in  me,  to 

the  which 
I  cannot  give  a  name,  without  it  be 
Compassbn.    I  pray  leave  me    [Exit  Fran, 
This  night  I'll  know  the  utmost  of  my  fate, 
in  be  resolved  what  my  rich  sister  means 
T'assign  me  for  my  service :  I  have  liv*d 
Riotously  ill,  like  some  that  live  in  court 
And  sometimes  when  my  face  was  fiill  of 

smiles, 
Havefelt  the  mazeof  oonsdenoe  in  my  breast. 
Oft  gay  and  honour*d  robes  those  tortures  try, 
<<  We  think  cag*d  birds  sing,  when  indeed 

they  cry." 
Ha !  I  can  stand  thee.    Nearer,  nearer  yet. 
What  a  mockery  hath  death  made  thee ! 

thou  looVst  sad. 

Enter  Brachiano's  ghosts  xoith  a  pat  qfWy^ 
fiowers^  with  a  skuU  inH.  The  ghost 
throws  earth  upon  him,  and  shews  him  the 
^uU. 

In  what  place  art  thou?  in  yon  starry  gallery? 

Or  in  the  cursed  dungeon? — ^no!  not  speak! 

Pray,  sir,  resolve  me,  what  religion's  best 

For  a  man  to  die  in  ?  or  is  it  in  your  know- 
ledge 

To  answer  me  how  long  I  have  to  live  ? 

That's  the  most  necessary  question. 

Not  answer  ?  are  you  sdll,  like  some  great 
men 

That  only  walk  like  shadows  up  and  down. 

And  to  no  purpose :  say-. 

What's  that  ?  O  fatal  I  he  throws  earth 
upon  me, 

Adeadman'sskull  beneath  therootsof  flowers. 

I  pray  speak,  sir ;  our  Italian  church-men 

Make  us  believe,  dead  men  hold  conference 

With  their  familiars ;  and  many  times 

Will  come  \n  bed  to  them,  and  eat  with  them. 
[ExUghtuL 

He's  gone ;  and  see«  the  skull  and  earth  are 
vanish'd. 
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This  is  beyond  mdandioly;  I  do  date  my  £ris 

To  do  its  worst.  Now  to  my  sister's  lodging. 
And  sum  up  all  these  horrors ;  the  disgrace 
The  prince  threw  on  me,  next  the  piteous  sight 
Of  my  dead  brother;  and  my  mother's  dotsige; 
And  last  this  terrible  vision :  all  these 
Shall  with  Vittoria's  bounty  turn  to  good. 
Or  I  will  drown  this  weapon  in  their  blood. 

There  is  little  more  in  the  play. 
Lodovico>  instigated  by  Francisco, 
slays  Fliunineo  and  Vittoria — and  so 
ends  this  irregular^  confused,  and  un- 
equal drama^  of  which  we  have  scarcely 
found  it  possible  to  give  any  intelli- 
gible idea,  but  of  whicn  the  excellence 
consists  almost  entirely  in  the  passages 
which  we  have  quoted. 

There  is  great  power  in  this  drama, 
and  even  much  fine  poetry^ — but,  on 
the  whole,  it  shocks  rather  than  agi- 
tates, and  the  passion  is  rather  painfol 
than  tragical.  There  are,  in  truth, 
some  scenes  that  altogether  revolt  and 
disgust, — and  mean,  abandoned,  and 
unprincipled  characters  occupy  too 
much  of  our  attention  throughout  the 
action  of  the  play.  There  is  but  little 
imagination  breathed  over  the  pasoona 
of  the  prime  agents,  who  exhibit  them- 
selves m  the  iMre  deformity  of  evil^ — 
and  scene  follows  scene  of  sharadeaa 
profligacy,  unredeemed  either  by  great 
intellectual  energy,  or  occasional  burst- 
ings of  moral  sensibilities.  The  cha- 
racter of  Vittoria  Corombona,  on  which 
the  chief  interest  of  the  drama  de- 
pends, is  sketched  with  great  spirit 
and  freedom, — ^but  thou^  true  e- 
nough  to  nature,  and  startling  by  her 
beauty  and  her  wickedness,  we  fed 
that  she  is  not  fit  to  be  the  chief  per- 
sonage of  tragedy,  which  ought  ever  to 
deal  only  with  great  passions,  and  wiUi 
great  events.  There  is,  however,  a 
sort  of  fascination  about  this  *'  ^liite 
Devil  of  Venice,"  which  accompanies 
her  to  the  fatal  end  of  her  career, — and 
something  like  admiration  towards  her 
is  awakened  by  the  dauntkss  intrepi- 
dity of  her  death. 

I  will  not  in  my  death  shed  one  base  tear. 
Or  if  look  pale,  for  want  of  blood,  not  fear. 
H.M. 


ON  THE    GREAT   MADONNA   OF   DRES- 
DEN. 

[TranskUed  from  a  MS.  Letter  of  the  Ba- 
aojr  Vox  Lauekwinkel. 


It  is  pleasant  to  hear  modem  painters 
talk  of  the  want  of  subjects  tbr  their 
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an.    Tfaey  are  barren^  and  so  were  The  paaaion  could  not  be  extirpated, 

the  poets  of  the  last  age.    They  have  nay,  scarcely  could  it  be  weakened, 

but  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  those  di-  From  youth  to  i^  he  cniltivated  the 

vine  spirits,  who  have  rekindled  the  Bamefeeling8,and  hedeyoted,  inevery 

sleeping  torches  ^f  Milton,  Dante,  gradation  of  their  strength,  growing 


Ta^,  Guarini.     The  Muses  roust  all 
be  wooed,  but  they  may  all  be  won. 

That  secret  which  was  coeval  with 
the  native  glory  of  the  Greeks,  was  re- 
covered, af&r  the  lapse  of  ages,  by  the 
rising  genius  of  the  Italians.  The  as- 
pirations of  man  are  godlike ;  the  soul 
of  art  is  religion.  In  Greece,  indeed, 
to  arrive  at  this  centre-point  of  excel- 
lence, required  neither  the  reflection  of 
the  profound,  nor  the  inspiration  of 
the  happy.  The  gods  themselves  were 
Greel»;  and  the  first  movements  of 
tiie  heart,  which  are  always  patriotic, 
taught  men,  whose  very  temperament 
was  genius,  to  embody — ^not  to  adorn — 
those  personifications  of  might  and 
beauty,  which  they  regarded  at  once 
with  the  love  of  children  and  the  re- 
verence of  worshippers.  But  beauti- 
ful as  was  that  mythology,  in  which 
the  countrymen  of  Homer,  I^ndar,  and 
Sophocles  believed,  the  power  of  the 
true  faith  is  deeper.  Its  dealings  are 
not  with  citizens,  but  with  men.  It 
Rrapples  with  the  most  artificial  doubt- 
less, but  it  is  entwined  with  the  most 
natural  emotions.  The  painters  of 
Italy  arose  in  a  happy  «ge,  when  en- 
thusiasm was  not  opposed,  but  wed- 
de4  to  wisdom — ^when  devotion  was 
the  element  of  every  grave  spirit- 
when  majestic  intellects  poured  out  the 
adoration  of  genius  before  unpolluted 
altars,  in  temples  whose  solemnity  was 


and  expanding  powers,  to  embody  the 
same  hopes,  the  same  fears,  the  same 
aspirations. 

The  child  was  father  of  the  man. 

And  he  did  wkh  his  days  to  be 

Bound  each  to  each  in  natuial  piety. 
The  painter  never  grew  weary  of  his 
subjects,  for  these,  we  should  re- 
member, were  expressive  not  so  much 
of  tangible  events,  which  may  be 
told  once  and  for  ever,  as  of  those 
great  aU^goriea  of  nature  and  religion, 
which  are  always  alike  beautiful,  a« 
like  inexhaustible,  alike  new.  In  the 
subjects  which  he  painted  over  and 
over  again,  the  devoted  artist  was  ever  <^ 
discovering  new  charms ;  his  afiection 
for  them  increased,  instead  of  dimi- 
nishing, by  fiuniliarity.  The  modem 
painter  grows  weary  of  his  glaring, 
imposing,  phantastic,  unintelligible 
subjects,  as  a  man  does  of  rambling 
about  from  one  gaudy  heartless  mis- 
tress to  another.  The  love  of  the  an- 
cient was  of  a  more  connubiarcharac- 
ter— more  pure  and  reverent,  and 
therefore  more  intense  and  more  abid- 
ing. 

It  was  thus  that  the  most  graceful 
soul  which  ever  united  the  power  of 
man  with  the  gentleness  of  woman— ^ 
that  the  divine  Raphael  himself  loved, 
worshipped,  and  painted  the  Madonna. 
If  there  be  any  charity  among  Protest- 
ants, they  must  envy— at  the  least  they 


beauty.    The  original  conformation  of    must  paidon — ^that  most  touching  of  all 


the  mind  was  not,  indeed,  obscur- 
ed, amidst  all  its  abandonment  to 
a  common  faith.  The  stem  found 
enough  of  grandeur,  the  mild  enough 
of  loveliness,  in  their  religion.  The 
**  red  fire  and  smouldering  clouds''  of 
Sinai,  the  .dreamlike  combats  of  Ar- 
mageddon, the  holy  teirors  of  the 
Juc^ent,  seized  and  possessed  the 
souls  of  Mantegna  and  Buonarotti. 
The  softer  spirits  of  Raphael  and  Cor- 
eggio  were  subdued  by  the  calmer  but 
not  less  m»estic  mysteries  of  grief  and 
mercy.  Tne  oracles  are  twofold,  and 
the  awful  as  well  as  the  gentle  voice 
found  its  interpreters. 

The  sentiment  in  which  ^e  early 
predilection  originated,  beingi^found- 
ed  in  the  purest  and  most  sacred  re- 


our  superstitions — (since  so  they  will 
call  them)— our  adoration  of  the  Virgin. 
I  shall  not  enter  into  any  theolc^cal  dis- 
cussion ;  but  I  cannot  believe  that  any 
thing  is  impious,  whose  tendency  is  so 
mild,  so  comforting,  so  full  of  aft  gen- 
tleness and  all  repose.  The  symbol  at 
once  of  maidenly  purity,  maternal  love, 
and  humble  faith-^what  were  Venus, 
Diana,  Minerva,  Juno,  to  the  Christian 
Madonna  ?  If  so  be,  as  it  has  been 
tauntingly  told  us,  that  our  fathers 
first  prayed  to  the  Virgin,  out  of  a 
half  inconscious  longing  after  the  crea- 
tions of  the  Grecian  fan(nr,  surely  it 
will  not  be  denied,  that  Christianity  haa 
been  with  us  even  in  our  errors,  and 
that  the  result  has  been  at  least  a 
lovely   dream — a  dream   a  thousand 


cesses  of  the  mind,  became  a  part  of    times  more  lovely  than  ever  Greek  con- 
the  intellectual  existence  of  the  artist,    templated.     Doubts  of  this  nature. 


Oh  the  Great  Madonna  ofDretden. 
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howefer,  tcuched  not  the  apirit  of 
Hg|A«i»i-  He  was  contented  with 
beauty,  and  inquired  not  into  autho- 
rity. He  plaeed  the  mother  and  the 
dmd  together,  and  acrupled  not  to 
Uend  into  indistinctness  the  separa- 
tion between  the  holy  and  the  divine. 

It  is  a  delightful  study  to  trace,  in 
the  series  of  his  Madonnas,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  mind  of  Raphael.  The 
earliest  which  I  hare  seen  is  that 
known  by  die  name  of  La  Giardhuera, 
Here  the  mother  of  Christ  is  repre- 
sented sfl  in  a  garden  with  her  child. 
Had  ETc^Mrne  a  son  in  Eden,  she 
might  so  have  been  depicted.  ImM^ 
cence,  happiness,  simplidtT,  motheriy 
gentleness  are  there,  but  tne  Viigin  is 
earthly  in  her  aspect.  Her  eyes  glow 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  human 
passion.  It  is  the  beautiAil  mistress 
of  Raphael.  She  is  sudi  a  creature  as 
Italy  might  be  proud  of,  but  she  is  too 
hixnrious  of  visage  for  the  mother  of 
the  Messiah.  It  may,  however,  be 
pudoned  to  him  who  died  in  the  em- 
nrace  of  love,  that  his  passion  should 
have  so  hx  blinded  his  intellect,  as  to 
mdce  him  insenrible  for  a  moment  to 
the  mere  humanity  of  his  beloved. 

The  exquisite  Madonna  dello  Silen* 
atb  is  likewise  a  portrait,  but  the  ex- 
pression and  attitude  are  conceived  in 
a  hig^  mood  than  those  of  the  6?tar- 
diniera.  The  crown  upon  the  head, 
and  the  symbolical  colours  of  the  drap- 
ery, minffle  well  with  the  modest  cold- 
ness of  the  physicgnomy.  The  beau- 
ty is  that  of  a  Namd,  the  dignity  sur- 
paves  not  that  of  a  VestaL 

It  was  in  the  great  Madonna  di 
Bokgna  (which  has  now  been  for 
more  than  half  a  century  at  Dresden) 
that  the  genius  of  Raphael  attained 
its  perfect  triumph.  Michael  Angelo 
said,  reproachftdly,  that  he  was  djine 
minkdm^pamter.  But  whoever  bad 
suspected  that  his  passion  for  the 
beoutifhl  might  be  inconsistent  wil^ 
the  mastery  of  grandeur,  must  have 
been  rechdmed  mim  his  error  by  one 
glance  at  this  ethereal  vision.  I  have 
trembled  amidst  the  colonal  forms  of 
the  Capella  Sistina ;  I  hav^  gazed  with 
a  softer  but  not  less  profound  emotion 
on  the  Venus  and  the  Apollo ;  but  no 
production,  either  of  painting  or  sculp- 
ture—nay, I  may  add  poetry  to  these 
—ever  at  once  melted  and  elevated 
my  mind  with  the  sudden,  irresistible, 
majestic,  and  yet  soothing  power  of 
this  Madonna.    Whatever  there  is  of 


pleasing  in  beauty,  of  odmhig  in  mo- 
desty, of  toudiing  in  sorrow,  of  oomi* 
manduig  in  maiesty— idl  are  poured 
out  ana  blended  together  in  this  di- 
thyrambie  effUsion  of  the  spirit  of 
RaphaeL  They  who  condemn  our 
church  for  mAfag  art  minister  to 
piety,  will  recant  then*  cold  craed  at 
the  feet  of  the  Madonna.  The  uom 
bidden  hmguage  of  every  heart,  the 
expression  of  etery  tearfhl  st^foa 
eye,  gives  the  lie  to  doubt,  and  speaka 
triumphantly  in  submission — AveMa^ 
ria.  Mater  Dei,  Sancta  Maria,  ora 
pro  nobis* 

Who,  after  garing  upon  such  a  pic- 
ture, could  talk  of  drawing,  grouping, 
colouring,  chiaroscuro, — contemplate 
separately  what  are  glorious  only  in 
union,— or  make  room  fbr  diaqui- 
sition  where  there  should  be  no  place, 
save  only  for  reverent,  for  silent  admi- 
ration ?  The  spirit  of  criticism  stanch 
rebuked  in  the  presence  of  genius. 
We  must  give  up  our  souls  to  the 
master  in  his  hour  of  might  To  be 
humble  is  all  that  is  requiMte  to  be 
wise. 

The  *'  wedded  maid  and  virgin  mo- 
ther" holds  high  in  her  pale  arms  her 
awftd  diild.  She  is  robed  in  a  man* 
tie  of  sapphire-bltte,  whose  extremities 
vanish  among  grey  mysterious  dooda. 
Her  pure  unsandalled  feet  sctfedy 
touch  the  cold  earth  beneath  her.  Her 
braided  hair,  of  the  softest  brown,  parts 
lightly  on  her  calm  forehead,  and  min* 
gles  with  a  sober  solemn  vdl  of  regal 
purple.  Her  eyes  are  not  cold  and 
Mue  like  those  of  Minerva— not  black 
and  proud  like  Juno's,— 4hey  are  of 
ludd  crystal  grey,  shaded  with  hM^ 
tender  eye-lashes,  and  lida  such  as 
Rai^iael  only  drew,  serene  and  aled- 
fost  aa  might  befit  a  mother  and  a 
queen. 

Lodb  commerang  with  the  does. 

The  i^  soul  nttmg  in  her  eyes. 

The  Divinity  is  there  ;  but  it' is  in« 
camate  dirinity.  He  is  not  drded 
with  the  dear  blue  of  the  native  em- 
pyrean,— he  has  descended  to  earth, 
and  the  misty  atmosphere  of  the  re- 
gion of  sorrows  is  around  lum.  Hie 
douds  sre  dark  above,  below,  and  be- 
side the  Saviour;  their  only  llffht  is 
derived  fVom  the  holy  visitant,  and  that 
light  is  dim.  Neverthdess,  how  ma- 
jestic in  his  humiliation !  He  is  wrap- 
ped in  the  darkness  of  our  low  vapours ; 
but  he  is  still  the  ssme  "  who  bbweth 
the  heavens,  and  doth  fly  upon  the 
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mnm  of  the  winds."  Tke  hair  is  aU 
ready  dirk  in  his  ringlets  and  eye- 
brows; innocence,  grarity,  majesty,  are 
in  his  in&nt  eyes.  The  wisdom  of  e- 
temity  is  mingled  with  the  emblems 
of  childhood.  The  young  affection  of 
the  mother  is  blended  witn  the  adoring 
reyerenoe  of  a  seraph.  Her  yirgin  bo« 
som  is  an  altar,  her  milk  is  a  sacrifice. 
In  Mary's  eyes  there  is  the  meek  gkid- 
ness  of  one  that  feels  and  belieyes,  but 
does  not  foresee.  In  those  of  Jesus, 
calm  though  they  be,  and  kingly,  there 
aits  A  prophetic  pensiveness — a  some* 
thing  which  can  belong  only  to  him 
who  is  to  be  ''a  man  of  sonrows,  and 
acqwainfed  with  grief." 

There  are  a  few  beautiM  dierub 
heads  seen  hofering  indistinctly  among 
the  darkening  shadows  of  the  back 
grdond ;  but  these  are  a  quiet  retinue : 
wey  break  not  the  repose  and  soHtude 
which  reign  over  tne  scene.  The 
douds  th^nselves  seem  to  be  poised 
in  solemn  masses,— the  robes  of  the 
virgin  fidH  like  those  of  a  statue, — no 
breath  of  wind  dares  to  ruffle  the  un« 
broken  stillness  of  this  presence.  The 
conception  of  Raphael  resembles  that 
of  the  kindred  spirit  of  Milton. 

No  war  or  battle's  wrand 
Was  beaid  die  woild  anmnd ; 

The  idle  spear  and  shield  were  high  op  hong. 
The  hooked  chariot  stood 
Unstained  with  hostile  blood ; 

The  trumpet  spoke  not  to  the  armed  throng; 

And  kings  sat  still  with  awful  eye. 

As  if  they  surely  kne^  their  Sovereign  Lord 
washy. 

But  peaceful  was  the  nittht 

Wherein  the  Prince  of  Light 
His  reign  of  peace  upon  the  earth  b^gan. 

The  winds,  with  wonder  whist. 

Smoothly  die  waters  kist. 
Whispering  new  joys  to  the  mild  oeean. 
Who  now  had  qi^te  Botf^  to  rave. 
While  birds  of  cahn  sit  brooding  on  the 
charmed  wave. 
This  is  the  last  and  ereatest  of  the 
many  Madonnas  of  Raphael,  the  paint- 
er of  woman, — the  most  Christian  of 
painters.    I  haye  not  described  it,  I 
nave  only  mused  upon  its  migesty. 
There  are  few  things  to  which  I  could 
have  willingly  turned  ftom  its  contem- 
plation ;  but  I  was  scarcely  consdous 
of  transition  in  looking  round  to  the 
portrait  of  Raphael  himself— so  mild, 
so  beautiAd,  so  urincelv,  smiling  grave- 
ly on  the  world  whicn  he  lovS,  d- 
though  above  it,  in  "  sober  cheer." 
The  talkers  dispute   concerning   his 


merits ;  some  place  his  exedknoe  in 

design,  others  adore  him  for  grace,  n 
third  set  esteem  him  as  the  greatest 
master  of  the  ided.  I  believe  that 
they  are  all  in  the  right  so  fiu* ;  but 
that  the  esaentid  characteristic  of  his 
genius  was  its  universality.  Other 
painters  devote  long  lives  to  their  art, 
and  leave  behind  them  fine  monu* 
menta  of  it,  fbr  the  most  pert  of  one 
species,  lliis  prince  of  painters  start- 
ti  at  once  to  glory ;  having  conquered 
one  province  m  his  art,  he  immedii^y 
invaded  another,  till  none  remdnel 
unsubmitted  to  his  power.  He  has 
filled  the  world  with  his  works— with 
easel  paindngs  more  grac^  than 
Correggio's,  and  frescos  as  suUime  at 
Buonarotti's.  What  a  hieh,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  what  a  humiliating 
thought,  that  this  man  should  have 
diedatthutv!  So  did  Alexander.  It 
would  not  be  easy  to  find  a  ^ird, 
worthy  of  being  associated  with  these 
early-dead. 

The  image  of  Raphad's  Madonna 
can  never  pass  from  my  memory.  I 
desue  not  to  see  her  often,-— those  di- 
vine lineaments  are  ever  present  to  my 
view.  Her  meek  grace  has  taken  pos- 
sesuon  of  my  bosom  with  an  uuob- 
trusive  and  indelible  sway.  Should  I 
live  for  ases,  those  grey  virgin  eyes 
would  sdlT  haunt  me  in  visions,  those 
dim  wreathed  douds  would  still  seem 
to  expand  befbre  my  sleeping  eye,  and 
give  me  glimpses  of  that  holy  loveli- 
ness. The  earth  was  never  trod  by 
such  a  creature;— to  have  seen  her  is 
to  have  been  nearer  to  the  heavens. 
r  vidi  in  tena  aagelid  costumi 
E  cdesd  beOezze  al  mondo  sole, 
7a/,  ehe  di  rimembrar  mi  giova  edvok. 


LSTTBR  PBOM  AN  SKOU8H  OFFICEK 
TO  A  F&IENI>  IN  LIVEKFOOL. 

MT  DEAB  SIB, 

Of  all  the  scenes  I  ever  witnessed  in 
this  or  any  othor  country,  that  of  yes- 
terday was,  beyond  comparison,  the 
most  subHme.  Indeed,  it  is  vdn  for 
me  to  attempt  its  description,  as  it  is 
beyond  the  power  of  language  to  do 
it  any  thing  hke  justice ;  .but  as  I  pro- 
mised to  write  to  you  of  whatever 
should,  from  time  to  time,  befall  me, 
in  this  life  of  war  and  wandering,  I 
cannot  think  of  allowing  this  to  pass 
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unnoticed.  Waving  all  apology^  there- 
fore, for  the  insofficiency  of  langoage^ 
I  shall  proceed  at  onoe  with  my  narra- 
tive. 

The  brigade  of  the  army  to  which  I 
belon.;,  composing  part  of  the  left  of 
the  force  which  covered  the  siege  of 
St  Sebastians,  hid  been  encamped  fixr 
some  time  in  the  pass  of  Iron.  The 
scenery  around  was  grand  and  beanti- 
fiil  in  the  extreme,  of  which  I  must 
give  you  some  little  account,  that  you 
may,  as  £ir  as  possible,  enter  with  me 
into  the  feelings  which  I  am  about  to 
describe.  Towards  the  coast,  the  Py- 
renees, as  you  know,  are  of  a  much 
milder  aspect  than  farther  in  the  inte- 
xior.  Still  they  are  lofty  enough  to 
strike  even  an  inhabitant  of  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  Scotland  or  Wales 
with  awe  and  wonder,  and  to  me, 
who  am  unaccustomed  to  any  thing 
beyond  the  green  hills  of  England, 
they  appeared  quite  stupendous.  A 
little  wav  in  firont  of  where  we  were 
encampea  runs  the  Bidassoa,  at  present 
the  Ime  of  separation  between  the 
French  and  allied  armies.  Of  this, 
however,  we  could  get  a  few  glimpses 
only  by  ascending  some  of  the  sur- 
rounding eminences,  otherwise  the 
hills,  towering  one  above  the  other, 
shut  it  entirely  from  our  view.  Close 
to  our  camp  was  the  high  road,  which 
wound  through  the  pass  between 
mountains  of  a  prodigious  length  and 
grandeur.  Those  on  the  right  of  the 
road  are  particularly  sublime,  but  on 
the  left  they  are  gradually  softened 
away,  till  they  reach  the  sea.  Bold 
and  precipitous  as  they  are,  they  are 
on  both  sides  finely  wooded,  nor  can 
any  thing  have  a  more  striking  effect 
than  the  manner  in  which  their  bare 
and  rugged  rocks  jut  out  from  among 
the  forests  which  cover  their  sides. 
About  eight  miles  in  our  rear  lay  the 
beleaguered  town,  of  which,  from  our 
elevated  situation,  we  commanded  the 
most  distinct  view,  and  upon  which 
the  eyes  and  attention  of  all  were  now 
most  anxiously  turned,  as  being  the 
only  obstacle  to  our  immediate  entrance 
into  France. 

The  new  breech  being  at  length 
deemed  practicable,  it  was  resolved 
that  the  storming  of  St  Sebastians 
should  take  place  on  the  26th.  £very 
preparation  was  accordingly  made,  and 
as  the  besieging  army  hiul  suffered  se- 
verely already,  it  was  determined  to 
reinforce  it  with  volunteers  and  de- 
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tached  corps  fimn  the  other  dhiaoBS. 
On  this  service,  I,  among  others,  was 
ordered,  and  marched  on  the  26di  fag 
the  purpose.    Having  but  a  short  way 
to  go,  we  reached  our  place  d  destina- 
tion early  in  the  day,  the  remainder 
of  which  was  spent  by  my  superiors  in 
reoonnoitering  the  difSsent  points  of 
attack,  and  by  me  in  making  prepara^ 
tions  sgainst  the  worst  wh^  might 
befall  on  the  morrow.    My  piepara- 
tions,  however,  as  it  turned  out,  were 
all  unnecessary,  an  order  arriving  in 
the  evening  for  our  detachment  to  re* 
turn  to  its  former  position ;  as  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  troops  had  already 
come  up,  and  our  assistance  was  oi 
consequence  unnecessary.    We  there- 
fore lay  down  to  deep  with  feelings  of 
mixed  regret  and  satisfiurtion ;  r^;ret 
that  we  should  not  share  in  ^  dan- 
gers and  honour  of  the  day,  and  satis- 
nction  that  we  had  the  probalnlity  of 
wearing  our  heads  upon  our  shoulden, 
at  least  for  some  time  longer.    Next 
morning  we  commenced  our  mardi 
back  towards  the  front,  and  certainly 
the  scene  I  that  dav  witnened  beggars 
au  descriptimi.    Tne  clouds,  when  we 
set  out,  were  lowering  and  dark,  and 
gave  an  air  of  awful  magnificence  to 
the  naturally  sublime  scenery  around 
us,  which  no  one  but  an  eye-witness 
can  imagine,     lliere  was  not  a  breath 
of  wind,  and  nature  herself  seemed  to 
be  waiting  in  dreadful  expectation  of 
what  was  soon  to  follow.    As  we  pro- 
ceeded, a  few  passing  gusts  whirled 
the  dust  into  the  air,  and  shook  the 
branches  of  the  trees ;  and  some  large 
drops  of  rain  fell,  as  it  were,  to  warn 
us  of  the  coming  storm.     By-and-by, 
we  thought  we  could  distinguish  the 
sound  of  distant  thunder,  and  what 
with  the  expectation  of  a  hurricane, 
and  the  certainty  that  the  storming 
would  speedily  b^n,  there  was  not,  I 
assure  you,  a  man  who  did  not  hold 
his  breath,  as  if  he  were  fearful  that 
the  slightest  noise  would  betray  him 
to  some  unseen  danger.     Whilst  we 
were  moring  on  in  this  state  at  an  or- 
dinary pace,  we  were  met  by  a  mount- 
ed officer  at  fuU  speed,  who  urged  us 
to  make  all  the  haste  possible,  as  the 
enemy  had  attacked  our  line.    This 
information  was  soon  confirmed,  for 
at  every  step  the  sound  of  firing  be- 
came more  and  more  distinct    Our 
pace  was  now  quickened  to  the  utmost, 
and  we  were  soon  in  advance  of  our 
former  encampment.     Here  an  aid- 
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de-6«np  met  iis^  and  under  his  guid- 
mice  we  proceeded  to  the  top  of  ft 
height  on  the  right  of  the  road^  where 
we  were  ordered  to  remain  till  wanted. 
Had  I  inyfielf  wished  to  select  a  spot 
from  which  to  have  the  most  perfect 
view,  both  of  the  front  and  rear,  this 
was  the  place  on  which  I  should  have 
fixed.  We  were  in  rear  of  the  Spanish 
troops,  which  were  now  hotly  engag- 
ed, and  could  distinctly  see  both  them 
and  the  town ;  and  you  may  imagine 
the  atate  of  our  feelings,  who  appeared 
to  be  the  only  inactive  persons  in  the 
whole  scene.  As  yet  all  was  quiet  to- 
wards St  •  Sebastians,  but  we  had 
scarcely  taken  up  our  position^  when 
the  storm,  which  had  been  brooding 
over  us  all  day,  burst  fbrth.  It  was 
without  exception  Uie  most  tremen-^ 
dous  I  ever  bdield.  The  peals  of 
thunder  completely  drowned  the  roar 
<yf  artillery,  and  Uie  vivid  lightning 
shewed  us  every  thing  so  distinctly 
for  a  moment,  that,  during  its  inter- 
vals, we  could  distinguish  little  dise 

*  than  the  flashes  of  the  guns.  Things 
bad  been  in  this  state  for  about  an 
hour,  when,  on  turning  towards  St 
Sebastians,  we  saw  that  tnere  also  the 
work  of  death  had  began.  The  whole 
town  appeared  to  be  vomiting  forth 

•£ames;  and  at  every  pause  of  the 
thunder  the  sound  of  firing  succeeded. 
No  words  can  picture  what  were  now 
my  sensations.  I  stood  upon  the  top 
of  a  hill,  and  saw  before  me  the  French 
repeatedly  endeavouring  to  take  pos- 
seBsion  of  heights,  which  misht  be 
safely  considered  impregnable ;  behind 
me  tne  Brftish  assaulted,  with  the  most 
determined  courage,  a  town  of  great 
strength,  and  most  resolutely  defend- 
ed; and  the  very  clouds  above  me 
warring  in  the  most  tremendous  man- 
ner. Take  along  with  you,  likewise, 
the  place  in  whidi  I  was,  in  the  midst 
of  some  of  the  grandest  scenery  in  the 
world,  and  you  will  believe  me,  when 
I  say  that  my  feelings  were  wrought 
up  to  such  a  pitdi,  mat  it  would  have 
been  quite  impossible  to  have  borne 
them  long.  For  two  hours,  however, 
this  continued,  when  a  mine  sprung 
in  St  Sebastians,  the  efiect  of  which 
was  beyond  every  thing.  The  storm 
had  b^UD  to  abate,  and  the  French, 
repulsed  at  every  assault,  appeared 
now  to  be  on  the  eve  of  retiring.  The 
firing  at  least  had  become  more  inter- 
rupted^  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  bet- 
ter opportunity  for  aomething  sudden 
Vol.  III. 
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i^id  awfhl  than  had  yet  been.  At  this 
moment  the  mine  sprung  with  a  dread- 
fril  explosion,  and  I  am  sure  that,  fbr 
at  least  three  minutes  after,  there  was 
a  death-like  pause.  Not  a  shot  was 
fired,  either  at  the  town  or  in  the 
front,  and  the  very  elements  were  still, 
88  if  they  waited  for  the  issue.  The 
pause,  however,  was  but  short.  The 
British  dashed  through  the  smoke  and 
ruins  of  the  mine,  and  for  a4ittle  while 
the  sound  of  their  battle  was  as  loud 
as  ever ;  the  French  made  one  more 
desperate  charge,  and  the  sky  sent 
fbrth  one  other  lengthened  volley  of 
thunder. 

It  was  the  last  efibrt  of  all.  The 
town  was  taken, — ^the  enemy  were 
routed, — and  the  storm  died  away, 
giving  place  to  a  heavy  fall  of  rain.  I 
cannot  say  whether  the  roar  which 
had  hitherto  sounded  in  our  ears,  or 
the  perfect  silence  which  ensued,  was 
the  most  horrible.  It  seemed  as  if 
every  one,  who,  but  a  few  minutes  be- 
fiyre,  had  been  so  busily  employed, 
were  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earthy 
and  that  we  alone  were  left  to  tell  that 
such  things  had  been.  From  the  na- 
ture of  the  country,  we  soon  lost  sight 
of  that  part  of  both  armies  which  had 
been  engaged ;  and  in  St  Sebastians, 
nothing  was  now  to  be  seen  but  the 
smoke  ascending  from  the  burning 
houses.  The  rain,  too,  now  fell  in 
such  torrents,  that  I  could  not  with 
any  comfort  remain  longer  without 
shelter.  I  accordingly  returned  to  my 
tent,  with  a  mind  too  much  agitated 
to  be  at  ease,  but  could  not  help  say- 
ing, that  I  would  rather  have  lived 
that  one  day,  than  two  years  of  quiet 
insipidity  in  England. 

August  27th  1S13. 
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This  is  an  historical  novel,  illustrative 
of  the  character  of  our  countrymen  to- 
wards the  middle,  or  somewhat  ear- 
lier, of  the  last  century.  This  speciea 
of  composition  has  its  advantages  and 
disadvantages,  in  the  course  which  it 
marks  out  for  the  writer,  and  the  in* 
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H  cxdlet  in  die  radar.  It  is 
intefeBtnig  from  hnDomg  he£are  us 
tnditioiiarj  fiurts,  whioi  we  have  read 
or  heud  of  in  €fai  etrlier  days,  and 
vduch  now  present  tfaemadves  to  na 
with  a  penriTe  and  lender  remem- 
Ivancey  wliidi  we  lore  to  cherish  in 
matorer  years.  It  la  ocmfined  by  this 
circamatanoe,  however,  to  certain  pre- 
Bcnbed  hmite^  as  it  mnst  not  tieq^os 
too  &r  beyond  the  bounds  of  what  we 
have  always  adoiowledged  as  histaci- 
cal  truth. 

Thia  anthcv  has  abeady  given  ns 
what  mar  be  csUed  a  modem  histori- 
cal nove(  in  the  story  of  Rob  Roy. 
We  OQcJit,  perittpsy  to  b^  Mr  CUish^ 
bothams  poidon  §ar  taking  a  liberty 
against  which  he  protests  m  his  pre- 
noe,  of  ascrilnng  die  present  work 
to  the  anttuMT  of  Rob  Roy.  But  we 
nay  little  renrd  to  the  sincerity  of 
Mr  Cleishlxwiam's  indignant  renum- 
atranoe.  At  the  affinnations  of  an« 
thors  or  editors,  as  ''  at  lovers'  vowb, 
Jove  laughs,"  and  even  the  printers'  de- 
vils smile  at  their  fiJlacy.  The  reader 
will  find  such  strong  resemUanoes  in 
these  volumes  to  the  former  ptodnc- 
tions  of  the  author  of  Wdterley,  as  to 
leave  him  Httle  doubt  of  thai  being 
works  of  the  same  hand.  Indeed  we  are 
iiidined  to  find  some  finilt  with  the  le- 
semblance,  in  as  fiur  as  the  author  bor- 
rows finomhimseLE  Thereis,  in  the  pre- 
sent tale,  doubles  (to  borrow  a  theatri- 
cal term)  of  his  Meg  MerrUies,  his 
Rurleigh,  and  his  Fisherman's  Old 
Mother,  brought  down,  indeed,  firom 
die  heroic  eminence  on  which  their 
fiirmer  characters  stood,  but  with  the 
same  tone  of  sentiment,  the  same 
turn  of  thought,  the  same  feelingB,  or 
the  same  want  of  feelings,  which  char- 
acterized dioee  striking  and  truly  dra- 

matlC  DffWMinjiflnp^, 

Its  tide,  ''  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lo- 
diian,"  is  a  cant  i^pellation  fi»r  the 
prison  or  tolbooth  of  Edinburgh,  as  it 
existed  at  the  date  of  this  narrative, 
and  indeed  tiU  within  these  some 
montha,  when  it  found  a  different  site. 
Many  shocking  incidents  are  coimect- 
ed  with  a  prison  so  long  employed  in 
the  confinement  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal persons  in  a  country,  and  at  pe- 
riods eminendy  productive  of  scenes 
bodi  of  public  and  private  interest  Of 
these  one  is  seled^d  as  the  basis  <rf* 
this  novel, — ^die  story  of  Captain  For-^ 
teous,  a  story  deeply  registered  in  the 
memory  of  many  now  living, 
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teriied  a  Seola  mob 
of  its  pmpoae, 
its   pKcpantions,   and 

Ue   fidelity  of  ita    

this  rcmaikafaie  event  the  author  baa 
fiHmded  his  story,  and,  in  the  super- 
structure,  its  connexion  with  For- 
teons's  mob  la  ao  frr  kept  up,  aa  tn 
finn  part  of  a  pUn  sugBierted,  Vnt  not 
adopted,  fiw  making  the  disoove^  of 
the  princ^al  actor  in  diat  oooapiiacj 
(if  it  may  be  called  by  that  name),  a 
meana  of  prodndng  an  inqiortant  c& 
&ct  on  the  condition  of  aome  of  die 
chief  acton  of  his  dnBoa. 

ThIa  story  is  told  with  afanost  strict 
historical  accuracy 
except  in  a  fiew  uninporta 
lars,  which,  aa  they  add 
the  Interest,  and  rather  delnet  firmn 
the  probabilitv,  are  probably  die  re- 
sult of  the  author's  miainfinnatioB.  * 
The  hero  of  the  piece,  if  he  may  be 
ao  csUed,  is  the  leader  of  tfaismob. 
His  name,  in  the  beginnning  of  the 
nanative,  is  RoberUom,  which  waa  in 
truth  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  per- 
Bons  condemned  to  die  fiw  robbing  a 
cnalom^ionae  in  Fifr  of  their  ofvn 
smuggled  goods  aeiaed  and  aecured 
diere,  but  who  afterwards  made  bia 
escape  by  the  intrepid  act  of  hiaaaao- 
ckte,  Wilson,  who  devoted  hhnself  to 
abide  the  senteooe  of  the  law,  in  order 
to  save  bia  companion,  whom  he  ood- 
oeived  himsdf  to  have  indled  to  the 
deed  for  which  they  were  cwidfinned 
to  mSer,  At  Wilson's  execntiaBi, 
Porteous  appdiendii^,  or  pretending 
toapprdiend,  a  rescue,  fired  crudly  and 
unnecessarily  on  the  iswiulikd  crowd, 
and  killed  several  innocent  individuals. 
For  this  murder  he  was  tried  and  con- 
demned, but,  on  the  eve  of  execution, 
obtained  a  pardon  firom  Queen  Csn>- 
Nne,  then  regent  in  the  absence  of  the 
king  in  Hanover.  Hiis  act  of  gross 
partiality  and  injustice,  as  it  was  con- 
ceived to  be,  BO  irritated  the  people, 
that  a  plan  was  formed  to  execute 
Porteous,  in  virtue  of  bia  sentence 
f  notwithstanding  of  the  Queen's  par- 
don,) which  was  sueoessfiiilly  acoom- 
fdished  by  a  series  of  management  of 
the  most  artfiil  kind.  RoberiMom,  to 
whom  in  the  novd  the  diaracter  of 
leader  of  this  mob  iaaao^^ned,  (with- 
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oat  any  fmindation  in  tbe  real  history 
of  that  event)  and  who  takes  this  me- 
thod of  expiating  the  manes  of  his 
IHend,  is,  as  we  have  mentioned^  one 
fji  the  chief  persons  of  this  novel. 
Though  ^tissipatedj   it  may  he  said 
profligate^  in  conduct^  he  has  winning 
and  attractive  qualities^  which  enable 
him  to  seduce  a  beautiful  girl,  tbe 
youngest  daughter  of  David  Deans 
(call^  Douce  Davie^  ftom  the  un- 
bending puritanical   severity  of  his 
character  and  demeanour),  a  wealthy 
cowfeeder  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Edinburgh.   J^  J>an^,  this  lU-fated 
daughter,  was  with  child  to  this  young 
man ;  but  having  never  disclosed  her 
pregnancy,  and  the  child  having  dis- 
ap^ared,  she  was  tried  for  its  murder, 
<n  which,  by  a  particular  statute,  she 
was  presumed  guilty,  ftom  that  cir- 
cumstance of  concealment,  which,  of 
itself,  without  &rther  proof,  was  suf- 
ficient for  conviction  and  sentence  of 
death  of  the  offender.     Her  eldest  sis- 
ter, Jeanie  DeanSy  was  one  of  the  wit- 
nesses cited  f<Hr  the  exculpation  of  the 
prisoner ;  but  with  a  rigid  adherence 
to  truth,  which  neither  her  wlu-m  af- 
fection for  her  sister,  nor  the  persua- 
sion nor  the  threats  of  her  seducer, 
eoidd  overcome,  gave  her  testimony 
against  Effie's  having  ever  told  her 
situation  even  to  her,  and  on  that  tes- 
timony the  jury  found  her  guilty,  but 
earnestly  recommended  her  to  mercy. 
A   very  remarkable   circumstance^ 
strictly  mstorical  in  the  story  of  Por- 
teous,  is,  that  the  mob,  preserving 
amidst  their  rage  and  thirst  of  re« 
Tenge  the  sacred  and  solemn  senti- 
ment of  religion,  forced  a  clergyman, 
whom  they  met  in  the  street,  to  offi- 
ciate in  prayer  with  their  unhappy 
victim  bdbre  his  execution.      This 
clergyman  is  personified  in  the  Novel 
under  the  name  of  Reuben  Butler,  an 
infant    companion    of    the    heroine, 
Jeanie  Deans,  afterwards  her  faithM 
lover,  and  destined  in  the  denouement 
to  be  her  husband.    He  exerts  him- 
self in  the  service  of  this  unfortunate 
family;  and  when  Jeanie,  with  the 
firmness  and   intrepidity   similar  to 
that  which  charms  the  reader  in  the 
French  story  of  Elizabeth,   takes  a 
journey  to  London  to  endeavour  to 
procure    a    pardon    for    her    sister, 
he  fUmishes  her  with  a  note  of  re- 
commendation to  John  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  then  in  the  hijghest  estimation 
•f  his  country  fbr  his  valour  as  a  gen- 
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eral,  and  patriotism  as  a  statesman, 
by  whose  intercession  she  at  last  ob- 
tains from  the  Queen  the  wished-fi>r 
pardon.    In  the  course  of  the  story 
we  learn,  that  the  child  of  which  Effie, 
Deans  was  delivered,  was  taken  away 
by  a  dissolute  and  desperate  woman 
(the  mother  of  another  mistress  of 
Robertson's),  and  supposed  to  be  mur- 
dered by  her,  but  in  truth  put  into 
the  hands  of  a  smuin^er  ana  bandit, 
Donachan  Dhu,  by  whom  he  is  edu- 
cated in  the  savage  trade  which  this 
man  carried  on  of  smuggling  and  rob« 
bery.    Robertson  is,  in  truth,  the  son 
of  a  Mr  Staunton,  of  a  respectable  and 
wealthy  fiunily  in  England,  whom, 
like  Moor  in   Schiller's    tragedy  of 
the  Robbers,  he  had  left  to  associate 
in  the  irr^ular  courses  of  some  dis- 
solute young  men, — as  well  as  in  the 
contraband  trade  which  was  carried 
on  by  Wilson  and  other  persons  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  against  a  re- 
venue not  then  protected  either  by 
law,  or  such  an  armed  force  to  en- 
force  the   law,  as  our  later  finan- 
ciers have  provided  for  the  security 
of  the  revenue.     After  a  variety  of 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  Staunton  be- 
comes a  baronet,   the  heir  and  re- 
presentative  of   his    family ;    mar- 
ries Effie  Deans  and  brings  her  to 
England,  where  the  memory  of  his 
share  in  the  affidr  of  Porteous  is  to- 
gotten,  and  traces  his  lost  child  in  the 
person  of  a  young  ruffian,  one  of  the 
outlaw  Donachan.    These  banditti  at- 
tack Sir  G.  Staunton,  whom  they  sup- 
pose possessed  of  a  la^  sum  of  mone^, 
and  who,  in  the  scuffle  that  ensues,  is 
shot  by  his  own  son,  ignorant  of  this 
person  being  his  fadier.    This  young 
ruffian  is  afterwards  taken  by  a  par- 
ty led  by  Duncan  Knock,  the  Duke 
of  Azgyle's  manager,  or  captain  as  he 
is  ca&d  in  that  district,  bv  whom 
the  leader  Donachan  is  Idllea  in  the 
rencounter,  but   the  captive  escapes 
by  the  indul^nce  of  Jeanie  Deans,  and 
goes  to  America,  where  he  is  understood 
to  die  amongst  a  tribe  of  savages^  to 
whom  he  had  fled  to  escape  punish- 
ment fi)r  an  insurrection  agamst  his 
master.      Lady  Staunton^  after  the 
grief  she  feels  for  the  unfortunate  fall  of 
her  husband  is  allayed  by  tSme,  leaves 
her  relations  in  Scotland,  with  whom 
she  had  lived  in  seclusion,  and  re- 
moves to  London  to  ei^oy  the  gaiety 
of  a  wealthy,  widowhood,  but  never 
forgets   her   gratitude  to  h^  sister 
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now  pofiseased  of  a  good  Scots  living 
bjr  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle,  and  whom  her  liberality  enables 
to  purchase  a  small  estate  for  her  hus- 
band, whose  virtues,  as  well  as  those 
of  Ids  wife,  are  rewarded  bj  the  hap* 
piness  which  the  close  of  a  novel  gen- 
erallj  distributes  to  its  worthy  doar- 
acters.' 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  story 
of  this  book,  afibrding  the  field  of  ac- 
tion of  its  various  personages.  The 
most  remarkable  is  Jeanie  Deans, 
somewhat  of  a  new  character  in  novd 
writing,  and  certainlv  a  very  interest- 
ing one.  Perhaps  tnere  is  a  little  too 
mudi  of  it,  as  even  with  persons  not 
very  aristocratical,  the  attention  may 
appear  to  be  too  long,  and  too  difihse- 
ly  called  to  the  concerns  of  a  oow- 
feeder  and  his  daughter.  Indeed,  it 
must  be  remarked^  that  jpoetry  (and 
we  must  claim  the  title  of  poetry  for 
works  like  this)  is  of  itself  somewhat 
aristocratic.  It  is,  as  the  poet  said  of 
Caesar,  *'  indocilis  privati  loqui,"  at 
least  such  was  the  critical  creecl  of  for- 
mer times.  A  modem  school  has  held  a 
different  line  of  orthodoxy,  and  carried 
the  muse  through  all  the  back  lanes 
and  blind  alleys,  not  only  of  low  but 
of  vulgar  life.  We  humbly  think, 
however,  that  in  this  process  she  has 
soiled  her  petticoats,  if  not  dimmed 
her  beauty. 

If  perhaps  a  little  too  much  extend- 
ed, however,  the  justice  and  keeping  of 
the  character  is  never  lost  or  forgot- 
teh.  It  is  preserved  in  situations  vexy 
difficult  to  preserve  it;  and  in  this 
unity  of  character  there  is  a  merit  ad- 
ditional to  the  skill  of  the  artist^ 
which  is  the  excellent  moral  effect 
which  the  delineation  presses  on  the 
mind  of  the  reader.  There  is  an  un- 
deviating  rectitude,  a  conscientious 
dischu^e  of  duty,  a  sentiment  of  the 
purest  piety,  which  run  through  every 
mcident  of  Jeanie  Deans'  fife  and 
conduct,  which  every  rank  will  feel 
their  heart  assent  to  and  applaud ; 
which  from  the  most  thoughUess  will 
fbrce  the  bravo  of  applause ;  from  per- 
sons of  sensibility  will  draw  forth  the 
tears  of  moral  admiration  and  delight. 
In  a  situation  of  an  unprecedented^ 
we  will  not  say  of  an  improbable  kind, 
Jeanie's  conference  with  Queen  Caro- 
line, this  moral  and  pious  feeling  is 
conspicuously  displayed,  in  a  speech 
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•* '  If  it  like  you,  madam,'*  and  J 
■  I  would  hse  gaen  to  the  end  of  the  csfth 
to  save  the  lire  of  John  Pocteous,  or  an  j 
other  axiha|ipy  man  in  his  oonditioD ;  but  I 
might  lawfully  doubt  how  far  I  am  caUed  up- 
to  be  the  avenger  of  his  blood,  tfaoogh  it 
may  become  the  civil  magistrate  to  do  n. 
He  is  dead  and  gane  to  his  place,  and  ibej 
that  have  slain  him  must  answer  for  their 
ainact.  But  my  sister<— my  pair  sister  Effie, 
still  lives,  though  her  dajrs  and  houn  are 
numbered !— ^e  still  lives,  and  a  woid  of 
the  King*s  mouth  might  restore  her  to  a 
broken-hearted  auld  man»tfaat  never,  in  his 
daily  and  nightly  exercise,  forgot  to  pray 
that  his  Majesty  might  be  biased  with  a 
long  and  prosperous  reign,  and  that  hia 
throne,  and  the  throne  of  his  posterity* 
might  be  established  in  ri^teoosness.  O, 
madam,  if  ever  y^  ke&n\i  what  it  was  to 
sorrow  for  and  with  a  sinning  and  sufier- 
ing  creature,  whose  mind  is  sae  tossed  that 
she  can  neither  be  caM  fit  to  live  or  die» 
have  some  compassion  on  our  misery !  Save 
an  honest  house  from  dishonour,  and  an 
unhappy  girl,  not  eighteen  years  of  age, 
from  an  early  and  dreadful  death !  Alas ! 
it  is  not  when  we  sleep  soft  and  wake  merri* 
ly  ourselves  that  we  think  on  other  people^a 
sufferings.  Our  hearts  are  wa&ed  light 
within  us  then,  and  we  are  for  lifting  our 
ain  wrangs  and  fighting  our  am  battleSi. 
But  when  the  hour  of  trouble  comes  to  the 
mind  or  to  the  body — and  seldom  may  it 
visit  your  Leddyship— and  when  the  hour 
of  death  comes,  that  comes  to  high  and 
low — ^buig  and  late  may  it  be  yours — O, 
my  Leddv,  then  it  isna  iHiat  we  hac  dune 
for  oursdves,  but  what  we  hae  done  for 
others,  that  we  think  on  maist  pleasantly. 
And  the  thoughts  that  ye  hae  intervened  to 
roare  the  puir  thing*s  life  will  be  sweeter  in 
that  hour,  come  when  it  may,  than  if  « 
word  of  your  mouth  could  hang  the  haill 
Porteous  mob  at  the  tail  of  ae  tow.* 

'*  Tear  followed  tear  down  Jeanie*s  dieeka, 
as,  her  features  ^wing  and  quivering  witb 
emotion,  she  nl^ided  her  sister's  cause  with 
a  pathos  whidi  was  at  once  simple  and  so- 
lemn. 

•« '  This  is  eloquence,'  said  her  Majcs^ 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyle.  *  Young  woman/ 
she  continued,  addressing  herself  to  Jeanie, 
'  /  cannot  grant  a  pardon  to  your  sister<— 
but  you  shall  not  want  my  warm  interces- 
sion with  his  Majestv.  Take  this  housewife- 
case,'  she  continued,  putting  a  small  em- 
broidered needle-case  into  Jeanie's  hands ; 
*  do  not  open  it  now,  but  at  your  leisaie 
you  will  find  something  in  it  which  will  re- 
mind you  diat  you  lud  an  interview  with 
Queen  Caroline.* " 

Every  body  will  agree  v^th  the 
Queen,  that  "  this  is  eloquence,'**— 
eloquence  of  the  truest  kind^  consisU 
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ing  in  tlie  tboughts,  not  the  men  Ian- 
g^ge^— eloquence  not  of  that  far-fetch- 
ed £>mbastic  sort  which  some  modem 
writers  at  the  bar,  as  well  as  for  the 
stage  {"  ay,  and  admired  ones  too/' 
as  Hamlet  says,)  have  adopted,  bat  of 
the  most  simple  and  natural  kind, 
and  therefore  equally  a£Pecting  and 
sublime. 

The  father  of  Jeanie,  David  Deans, 
is  a  character  which  the  author  of 
Waverley  has  formerly  exhibited,  and 
which  we  believe  his  private  reading 
enables  him  well  to  exhibit — ^a  puri- 
tan of  the  16th  century  at  its  close, 
and  of  the  i7th  at  its  beginning — 
stem,  indexible,  and  stubborn  in  wnat 
he  conceives  to  be  right,  having  scarce 
any  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
or  of  the  charities  of  social  life,  in  his 
eom position,  and  extending  endurance, 
rather  than  attachment,  only  to  a  small 
sect  of  men  as  unfeeling  and  fimatlcal 
as  himself.  This  character,  true  as  it 
is  to  the  place  and  time  in  which  it  is 
exhibited,  presses  rather  too  much, 
and  too  heavily,  upon  us  in  the  course 
of  this  story. 

The  cant  of  the  covenant,  in  which 
old  Deans  so  largely  deals,  is  a  lan- 
guage which  was  indeed  used  by  that 
sect  more  in  the  time  in  which  the 
scene  of  this  novel  is  laid  than  it  is 
now,  or  than  it  was  very  soon  after 
that  period  ;  but,  like  every  other  spe- 
cies of  slan^,  rather  disgusts,  or  at 
least  tires,  the  reader,  when  it  occurs 
80  very  often  as  it  does  in  these  vo- 
lumes. 

We  think  Jeanie  Deans's  lover  of 
the  higher  rank,  the  young  laird  of 
Dumbiedikes,  is  not  so  happily  ima- 
gined or  pourtrayed.  He  is  so  inferior 
to  the  Will  Wimble  of  the  Spectator, 
and  the  second  brother  of  some  other 
portrait  painters,  that  we  often  feel  a 
Bort  of  uneasiness  when  he  is  brought 
upon  the  scene,  and  a  relief  as  much 
as  Jeanie  does  when  he  makes  his 
exit.  He  is  a  timid  rider,  and  lets  his 
pony  go  where  it  likes,  which  is  not 
at  all  a  common  nor  a  natural  feature 
in  those  mere  dodpoles,  ''  fhiges  con- 
sumere  nati,"  who  generally  are  (to 
use  the  cxoression  of  a  coarse  provin- 
cial wit,  who  was  nearly  of  this  char- 
acter himself,  only  witn  a  mixture  of 
odd  grotesque  humour,  which  made 
him  sometimes  diverting,)  ''  a  beast 
among  men,  but  a  man  among  beasts." 
With  another  character,  too,  we  are 
jrathar  too  often  try  tied  (at  the  word 
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18  used  itt  some  parts  of  this  bode), 
namely.  Saddletree,  the  tradesman  law- 
yer, who  has  got  more  real  knowledge 
of  good  law  than  many  of  those  young 
men  who  walk  our  ^liament-house 
with  a  two  or  three  years  old  gown 
on  their  shoulders.  It  is  rather  out 
of  the  usual  course  of  a  tradesman's 
eccentricities ;  and  if  so  extravagant  a 
lego-mania  should  seize  an  ignorant 
shopkeeper,  he  would  make  more  mis- 
takes tlum  appear  in  the  dicta  of  Sad- 
dletree, who  seems  to  us  to  have  either 
too  much  or  too  little  sense,  for  the 
strange  &ncy  he  takes  of  giving  law 
opinions  without  a  fee,  and  pronounc- 
ing on  cases  before  they  come  into 
court. 

The  fourth  volume  is  rather  de  trop, 
as  the  French  say,  and  we  believe 
most  readers  wish  that  the  greatest 
part  of  it  had  been  spared.  The  wind- 
mg  up  of  a  comedy  or  novel  is  ge-» 
nerally  despatched  in  a  few  pages, 
which  are  read  rather  with  a  liuiguid 
assent  than  any  interest  in  the  events. 
The  fortunately  ending  dramas,  whe- 
ther in  the  narrative  or  strictly  drama- 
tic form,  are,  we  believe,  now  rather 
more  the  favourites  of  play  and  novel 
readers  than  they  were  in  the  times  of 
Shakspeare  or  of  Rilchardson  ;  but  this 
sunshmy  denouement  admits  of  little 
to  move  or  to  interest  We  have  some 
suspicion,  that  our  good  friend  Mr 
Constable  wished  a  fourth  volume  in 
the  way  of  trade,  that  he  might,  ^ith 
more  shew  of  justice,  charge  the  ex- 
orbitant price  of  £i,  12b.  for  a  book 
which  in  former  times  would  have 
been  sold/or  little  more  than  half  that 
price.  Modem  publishers  indeed  pub- 
lish for  the  aristocracy ;  and  we  would 
wish  this  highly  popular  author  of 
Waverley  to  consider  now  many  thou- 
sands of  respectable  readers,  the  prices 
of  his  books,  and,  beyond  aU  the  oth- 
ers, the  price  of  this  one,  exclude 
from  the  perusal  of  his  works.  Nay, 
if  we  are  to  descend  to  so  mean  an 
ot^ject,  we  might  say,  that  there  is 
some  doubt  if,  in  the  article  of  sale, 
there  be  so  much  profit  from  the  ex- 
orbitant price  at  which  the  Tales  of 
my  Landlord  are  sold,  as  from  a  more 
moderate  rate.  People  pause  before 
they  draw  from  their  purses  two  gui- 
neas (though  to  get  in  eight  shillings 
of  change),  though  they  might  have 
laid  down  one  with  less  calculation  of 
the  expense,  and  often  trust  to  a  loan 
or  a  reading  from  some  richer  friend. 


of  a  book  which  at  present  they  mnst 
read>  in  order  to  talk  of,  though  they 
wisely  think  they  need  not  ony  to 
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But  though  the  fourth  yolume  may 
in  some  sort  be  called  unnecessary,  a 
sort  of  surplusage  in  the  language  of 
the  law  of  Engknd,  or,  in  the  more 
elegant  expression  of  Pope,  "  a  need- 
less Alexandrine  to  dose  the  song;" 
yet  there  are  parts  of  it  with  wmch 
one  is  so  well  pleased,  as  not  to  grudge 
reading  the  worser  parts  to  get  at 
them. 

One  character  is  excellently  con- 
oeiyed,  as  well  as  strongly  brought 
out,  that  of  Duncan  Knock,  the  Duke 
of  Aigyle's  captain  above  mentioned. 
It  is  tne  exact  portrait  of  such  a  High- 
land functionary ,«-zeBlou8  for  the  in- 
terest of  his  principal,  and  not  inat- 
tentive to  his  own, — ^h^;hly  obsequious 
to  his  chief,  and  requiring  obsequious- 
ness to  himself-^is  the  poet  says, 
'*  giving  and  stealing  odours." 

Some  of  the  minor  characters  are 
entitled  to  a  proportionate  degree  of 
praise,  such  as  Sharpitlaio,  the  pro- 
curator-fiscal, and  Fairserviee,  the 
derk;  indeed,  as  to  these,  there  would 
be  no  political  or  moral  anachronism, 
in  applying,  to  their  successors  in  office, 
the  same  official  qualities  and  disposi- 
tions with  which  this  author  has  in- 
vested them  in  the  earlier  half  of  the 
last  century. 

The  madness  of  Madge  Wildfire  is 
pushed  rather  far,  and,  if  not  unna- 
tural, is  at  least  somewhat  overcharged, 
and  not  sparingly  enough  introduced. 
Insanity,  as  a  disease,  is  uways  disgust- 
ing,—or,  if  not  disgusting,  it  has  a  sa- 
credness  about  it,  Bke  all  other  inflic- 
tions of  Heaven,  which  should  save  it 
fiom  being  unnecessarily  exhibited. 
In  works  like  the  present,  it  should 
only  be  exhibited  in  short  and  broken 
snatches,  coloured  by  the  ruling  pas- 
sion, or  the  ruling  inddents,  in  the 
fate  of  the  party.  Such  is  that  stra- 
ins but  terrible  speech  of  this  maniac, 
when  conducting  the  clerk  of  the 
magistrates  in  pursuit  of  Robertson, 
to  Muschat's  Cairn,  so  called  from  one 
Muschat  having  murdered  his  wife  on 
that  spot. 

••  •  And  what  sort  o*  house  ilocs  Nicol 
Muschat  and  his  wife  keep  now  ?*  said  Rat- 
cHffe  to  the  mad  woman,  by  way  of  hu- 
mouiing  her  vein  of  foUy ;  *  they  were  but 
thiawn  folk  lang  syne,  an*  a*  tales  be  true.' 

•*  •  Ou,  ay,  ay,  ay— but  a*s  forgotten 


now,  Nplied  AfadgCf  in  me 
tone  of  a  gossip  giving  the  hiatofy  of  her 
next-door  neighbour—*  Ye  see  I  q»kc  to 
them  mysdf,  and  tauld  them  byj^ues  sold 
be  bjrganea— her  throat's  sair  miigugg^ 
and  maahackered  though ;  she  wean  ho 
ooipee-sheet  drawn  wed  up  to  hide  it,  but 
Aat  canna  hinder  the  bluid  scipbg  through 
ye  ken.  I  wnssed  her  to  wash  it  in  St  An- 
thony's Well,  and  that  will  deanse,  if  ooy 
thing  can^— But  they  say  bluid  never  bkadbfli 
out  o'  linen  daith-^eaooa  Sanders^s  aev 
deansing  dtap  winna  do't— .1  tried  them 
myseU  on  a  bit  ng  we  hae  at  hame,  that 
was  mailed  wi'  the  bluid  of  a  bit  skiiliii^ 
wean  that  was  hurt  some  gate,  but  out  u 
winna  come— Wed,  ye'U  say  that's  ques  : 
but  I  win  bring  it  out  to  St  Anthony^  bles- 
sed wen  some  braw  night  just  fihe  tfaiSv  and 
I'n  cry  up  Ailie  Muschat,  and  she  and  I 
wiU  hae  a  fpuid  booking*waahing,  and 
bleach  our  daise  in  the  beams  of  die  botmy 
Lady  Moon,  that's  far  pleaaanter  to  me  than 
the  suiw-the  sun's  ower  het,  and  ken  ye, 
cummers,  my  brains  are  het  eneugh  al- 
ready. But  the  moon,  and  the  dew,  and 
die  night-wind,  they  are  just  like  a  eaBar 
kail-blade  laid  on  my  brow ;  and  whiks  I 
think  the  moon  just  sMnea  on  purpose  to 
.pleasure  me,  when  nad>ody  sees  her  but 
mysdL' 

«■  This  raving  disooone  she  cootinuied 
with  prodigious  vdubility,  walking  on  aft  » 
great  pace,  and  dzagaing  Ratdifife  akng 
with  her— while  he  ei^avoured,  in  appear- 
ance at  least,  if  not  in  reality,  to  induce  her 
to  moderate  her  voice. 

*■  An  at  once,  she  stopped  short  imon  die 
top  of  a  Uttle  hiUock,  gioed  upward  fixedly^ 
and  said  not  one  word  fn  the  space  of  five 
minutes.  *  What  the  devil  is  the  matter 
with  her  now?'  said  Sharpidaw  to  Ratdifi 
— <  Can  you  not  get  her  forward  ?' 

*'  *  Ye  maun  just  take  a  grain  o'  patimfr 
wi'  her,  sir,'  said  Batdiffe.  *  She'd  no  gae 
a  foot  £uter  than  she  likes  hersd.' 

*'  •  D— n  her,  VM  take  care  she  has  her 
time  in  Bedlam  or  BiideweU,  or  both,  for 
she's  both  mad  and  mischievous.'  In  the 
meanwhile,  Madge,  who  had  looked  veiy 
penrive  when  she  first  stopped,  suddenly 
Dorst  into  a  vehement  fit  of  laughter,  then 
paused  and  sighed  bttterly,P-4hen  was  aeia- 
ed  with  a  second  fit  of  laiuditer,— dien  fix- 
ed her  eyes  on  the  moon,  lifted  up  her  voioea 
andsungy— 

*  Good  even,  good  fiur  moon,  good  even  to 

thee; 
I  prithee,  dear  moon,  now  show  to  me 
The  fonn  and  the  foatores,  the  speech  and 

degree, 
Of  the  man  that  trae  bver  of  mine  dudl  be^ 

<  But  I  need  not  ask  that  of  the  bonny  Lady 
Moon — I  ken  that  wed  aneugh  mysei— 
fru^-love  though  he  wasna— But  naebody 
shaU  say  that  I  ever  tauld  a  word  about  the 
mattisp— But  whiles  I  wish  the  bairn  had 
lived— Wed,  God  guide  us,  there's  a  hea^ 
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▼ca  abooQ  iu  a*— .(boe  ilie  righed  bittolf  ) 
and  a  bonny  moon,  and  stems  in  it  £arbye* 
—(and  here  she  laughed  once  more)." 

The  snatches  of  songs  sunff  by  this 
poor  deranged  girl^  will  caU  inune- 
diately  to  the  recollection  of  the  reiider 
the  same  sort  of  warning  strains  sung 
by  the  unfortunate  female^  widowed 
by  Roderick  Dow  for  apprising  the 
hevo  of  the  Lady  of  ike  Lake  of  his 
danger  under  the  conduct  of  one  of 
the  dansmen  of  that  Highland  chief. 

The  eul<^um  of  the  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyle  is  no  more  than  just ;  and  we 
feel  indebted  to  the  author  for  recall- 
ing, to  the  recollection  of  this  age, 
one  of  the  worthies  of  the  last,  of 
whom  Scotland  may  fairly  boast,  both 
as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier — a  states- 
man without  guile,  and  a  soldier  with- 
out fear. 

Where  strong  emotion  or  deep  feel- 
ing inspires  the  language  of  this  au- 
thor, it  is  not  less  appropriate  than 
forcible— conp;enial  to  the  rank  as  well 
as  the  situation  of  the  speaker ;  but 
where  there  is  no  higher  object  than 
the  ordinary  occurrences  of  life,  he  is 
not  so  happy  in  adapting  the  dialcy^ue 
to  the  situation  of  the  speaker,  when 
such  person  is  above  the  common 
rank.  In  the  Duke  of  Argyle's  com- 
munication with  the  queen,  he  is  pe- 
culiarly happy  in  the  style  of  the  con- 
versation; it  is  such  as  a  well-bred 
nobleman  may  hold  with  his  sove- 
reign ;  but  in  the  lesser  dialogues  of 
the  duke,  and  the  duke's  fkmily,  with 
Jeanie  Deans,  there  is  not  quite  so 
much  propriety ;  a  certain  degree  of 
tulgarity  finds  place  in  it,  to  which 
persons  of  that  rank  in  society  never 
descend.  Their  deportment  and  lan- 
guage is  the  ordinary  costume  of  their 
lives,  put  on  as  naturally,  and  with  as 
little  effort,  as  the  star  and  ribbon 
with  which  their  sovereign  has  graced 
them,  and  which  they  never  mrget, 
except  amidst  the  violence  of  pa8sk>n, 
or  the  discomposure  of  some  untoward 
and  distressinK  incident. 

In  the  graphic  description  of  scene- 
ry, the  author  of  The  Heart  of  Mid- 
Lothian  shews  the  same  power  of  eye 
and  of  pendl  as  in  his  former  works. 
Take,  for  an  example,  the  description 
of  a  place  which  ms  Edinburgh  read- 
ers will  recognise  at  once. 

**  If  I  were  to  choose  a  spot  from  which 
the  rising  or  setdiu;  son  could  be  seen  to 
the  greatest  possible  advantage,  it  would  be 
that  wild  walk  winding  around  the  foot  of 
the  high  belt  of  semipdicuhr  lodo,  called 
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Salidnsy  Crags,  and  maddng  the  voge  of 
the  steep  descent  which  Oapea  down  into 
the  glen  on  the  south«eastem  ride  of  the 
city  of  Edinburgh.  The  prospect,  in  Ha 
general  outline,  commands  a  close-built 
Mghjpilcd  catVf  stretching  itself  out  beneath 
in  a  mrm,  which,  to  a  ZDmantic  Smagfnn- 
tion,  may  be  supposed  to  rcfisesent  that  of  a 
dragon ;  now,  a  noble  aim  of  the  sea,  with 
ill  locks,  isles,  distant  shoies,  and  boundary 
of  mountains ;  and  now  a  iair  and  fertile 
champaign  oountry,  varied  with  hiU,  dale^ 
and  rock,  and  skirted  by  the  varied  and  pic- 
turesque  ridge  of  the  Pentland  mountuns. 
But  as  the  path  eendy  drdes  around  the 
base  of  the  diffi,  die  prospect,  composed  as 
tt  is  of  these  enchanting  and  sublime  sub- 
jects,  chaiwes  at  every  step,  and  presents 
them  blended  with,  or  dinded  ftoia  each 
oth«,  in  every  possible  variety  which  can 
gmtify  the  eye  and  the  imagination.  When 
a  nece  of  scenery  so  beantiAil,  yet  so  va. 
ned,— so  ezdting  by  its  intricacy,  and  yet 
so  sublime,— is  Ug^ted  up  I7  the  tints  of 
morning  or  of  evening,  and  dindays  aU  that 
variety  of  shadowy  denth,  excaanged  with 
partial  brilliancy,  whi(&  gives  cfaaiacler  even 
to  the  tamest  of  landscapes,  the  effect  «k 
proadies  nearer  to  enchantment  This  path 
used  to  be  my  fiivourite  evening  and  morn- 
ing resort,  when  engaged  with  a  favourite 
author,  or  new  subject  of  study.  It  is,  I 
am  informed,  now  become  totally  impass^ 
able,--*  circumstance  %hich,  if  true,  r^ 
fleets  little  credit  on  the  taste  of  the  Good 
Town  or  its  leaders*" 

lihe  foUowing  also  is  a  portrait,  true 
to  the  minutest  feature,  of  the  house 
of  a  laird  of  moderate  fintune  in  the 
Lowlands  of  Scotland,  at  the  period  of 
this  story. 

"  Durobiedikes  was  what  is  edled  in 
SoodaadaWf^hoase;  thtt  is,  having  on- 
ly «ie  room  oQcupymg  its  whole  breadth, 
each  of  whkdi  sinale  i^iartmeots  was  iHu- 
loinated  by  six  or  eight  cross  lights,  whose 
dimmutive  panes  and  heavy  ftames  permit- 
led  scarce  so  nmdi  light  to  enter  as  dunes 
through  one  weU-oonstmcted  modem  win- 
dow. This  inartificial  edifice,  exacdy  such 
as  a  chad  would  build  with  cards,  having  a 
«acp  rorf  flagged  with  ooane  grey-sfeone 
instead  of  slates;  a  half ^arcokr  turret,  baU 
tlemented,  or,  to  use  Ae  appropriate  idurase, 
bartizanM  on  the  top,  served  as  a  case  for  a 
narrow  tumpike»stair,  by  which  an  ascent 
was  gained  from  storey  to  storey ;  and  at 
the  bottom  of  the  said  turret,  was  a  door 
studded  with  Uoge^headed  nails.  There 
was  no  lobby  at  the  bottom  of  the  tower, 
and  scarce  a  hmding.phMe  opposite  to  the 
doors  which  gave  access  to  the  apartments. 
One  or  two  bw  and  diliqiidated  outJiouses, 
connected  by  a  court-yaid-waU  equally 
ruinous,  surrounded  the  mansion.  The 
court  had  been  paved,  but  the  flan  being 
partly  displaced,  and  partly  renewed,  a  gal- 
kmt  crop  of  docks  and  thisdes  sprang  up 
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aad  dw  nullgndait  vUdi 
bj  a  pCHteiD  tfamif^  die  viD, 
teemed  not  10  be  in  a  much  more  oiderif 
eoodidon.  Orer  Che  low-aidied  gateway, 
whtdb  led  into  the  yard,  there  vas  a  cured 


above  the  mner  cntnmee 
g,^aad  had  bong  lor  many  yeua,  the 
iVl^ffg  hatdunentv  whidi  #nfMy*CTd 
iimnnhilp  Lamcooe  Damie,  of  Diunfaie> 
diks,  bad  been  gathered  to  bis  &then  in 
Nevbattle  ktik-yaid.  The  approach,  to 
this  palaee  of  plomiret  waa  by  a  nad  fimn* 
ed  by  the  nide  fragments  of  stone  gathered 
from  the  land,  and  it  waa  sanoanded  by 
ploughed,  but  wnindoaed  land.  Upon  a 
baulk,  thai  is  an  nnplonghfd  ridge  or  land 
inteipoaed  among  the  oom,  the  land's  tniscy 
pjfrey  was  tethoed  by  the  head,  and  pick- 
mg  a  meal  of  glass.  The  whole  argued 
ncgjlect  and  disoomfint;  the  oonaeqaenoe, 
however*  of  idleness  and  indiifoenoe,  not  of 
porerty," 

There  is  eanal  feeling  and  descrip- 
tive skiU  in  the  fdlowing  picture  of  a 
mral  scene. 

**  In  pinsuing  her  sofitaxy  joomey,  tns 
heroine,  soon  after  passing  the  boose  of 
Dombiedikes,  gained  a  little  eminence,  from 
which,  on  kx^mig  to  the  eastward,  down  a 
prattling  brook,  whose  meanders  were  shad- 
ed with  stnggling  willows  and  alder  trees, 
ihe  could  see  the  cottages  of  Woodoid  and 
Beersheba,  the  haunts  and  habitation  of  her 
early  life»  and  eonld  distingmsh  the  com- 
mon on  which  die  had  so  often  herded 
shen,  and  the  recesses  of  the  rivulet  where 
she  nad  polled  rushes  with  Butler;  to  plait 
crowns  and  sceptres  for  her  sister  Effie,  then 
a  beautiful,  but  spoiled  child,  of  about  three 
years  old.  The  recollections  which  the  scene 
brou^t  with  them  were  so  bitter,  that,  had 
she  mdnlged  them,  she  would  have  sate 
down  and  relieved  her  heart  with  tears. 

•<  «  But  I  kenn*d,*  said  Jeanie,  « that 
greeting  would  do  but  little  good,  and  that 
It  was  mair  beseeming  to  tluink  the  Lmd, 
that  had  shewed  me  kindness  and  counter 
nanoe  by  means  of  a  man,  that  mony  ca*ed 
a  Nabai  and  cfanri,  but  wha  was  9nt  of 
his  gudcs  to  me  as  ever  the  fountain  was 
firee  of  the  stream.  And  I  minded  the 
Scripture  about  the  sin  of  Israel  at  Mire- 
bab,  when  the  peopled  murmured,  althoush 
Moses  had  brought  water  from  die  dry  rode, 
that  the  oongregatian  migfat  drink  and  live. 
Sae,  I  wad  not  trust  mysell  with  anodier 
look  at  poor  Woodend,  for  the  very  Uue 
reek  that  came  out  of  the  lum-head  pat  me 
in  mind  of  the  change  of  market-days  with 
us.'  " 

The  illustrations  or  similes  are  gen- 
erally ftnrcible  and  appropHate,  both 
to  the  person  who  speaks^  and  the  sub- 
ject spoken  of^  though  sometimes^  in 
attention  to  this  principle,  rather 
coarse  and  offensive.  Such  is  Uiat  of 
oowfceding  covenanting  Deansj  on  the 


or  toe  dduyuttny  SuHerf 

whom  he  censured  nr  trusting  too 
much  to  human  learning,  and  relying 
too  little  on  the  prompting  of  the 
spirit 

"  •  But,*  added  he,  at  seeing  die  old  wo- 
iiian*s  uneastnesB  at  his  dtsoouise,  *  aflfic- 
tion  may  gi*e  him  a  jagg,  and  let  the  wind 
out  o'  blm  as  out  o*  a  cow  that's  eaten  wet 
dover,  and  the  lad  may  do  wed,  and  be  a 
burning  and  a  sinning  liaht;  and  I  trust  it 
win  be  yours  to  aee,  and  hit  to  fed  it,  aiii 
that  soon.'" 

Such  homely  pissages,  though  strict- 
ly characteristic,  are  perhaps  too  often 
introduced.  These  are  certain  simrie 
coarse  kinds  of  fare  whidi  delight  the 
most  refined  palates  at  timesj  but  they 
would  be  disgusted  by  a  daily  meal  of 
them. 

In  the  construction  of  his  &hle,  the 
author  of  ihis  tale,  as  in  his  other 
works,  is  not  so  happy  as  in  its  details. 
Perhaps  he  writes  too  rapidly  to  en- 
title us  to  expect  that  species  of  excel- 
lence in  his  productions.  Strokes  of 
nature  or  of  passion^  in  which  every 
one  must  allow  him  to  excel,  may  lie 
struck  off^  in  the  vulgar  phrase,  at  a 
heat ;  but  the  structure  of  a  story 
requires  deliberate  thought,  a  proper 
adjustment  of  parts,  a  progressive  de* 
velopement  of  events. 

We  would  humbly  advise  this  au- 
thor, if  we  may  advise  one  so  jusdy 
celebrated  (nor  indeed  have  we  ever 
found  authors  of  anv  rank  very  open 
to  advice),  to  be  less  nasty  in  publish- 
ing ,*  it  is  tempting,  nerhaps,  to  take 
advantage  of  the  public  enUiusiasm, 
as  we  may  call  it,  about  his  works, 
not  to  sufrer  the  ai^our  of  its  admirs- 
tion  to  cool,  or  the  beneficial  conse- 
ouences  of  its  favour  to  cease;  bat 
tnere  is  some  danger  of  lessening  that 
admiration,  and  of  provoking  the  cen- 
sure of  the  less  liberal  among  his  read- 
ers. He  must  not  forget  how  much 
he  has  to  lose  in  fiime,  nor  suffer  him- 
self to  forget  that  amidst  any  calcula- 
tions of  profit  He  must  not  murchase 
a  pendicle  or  pojffle  of  land  (vide  Mr 
Cleishbothun's  mtroduction  j  at  the 
expense  of  a  pendicle  or  poffle  of  re- 

EuUtion.  The  more  candid  among 
is  readers  will  say,  in  the  good-na- 
tured words  of  the  ancient  critic, 
*'  Aliauando  bonus  dormital  Homenu." 
The  less  favourable  will  "  damn  with 
faint  praise,  and  hesitate  diaUke ;"  the 
more  insidious  and  bolder  detractors 
will  broadly  state,  that  the  author  of 
Waverly  is  *'  writing  himself  down." 
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raOPOSED  ftCPORH  OF  THB  BEOGAE  8 
OPERA. 

As  we  believe  ourselves  to  have  been 
exclasively  fkvoored  with  the  outline 
of  this  celebrated  opera  in  its  intended 
expurgated  form,  we  conceive  it  our 
duty  to  immediately  submit  the  same 
to  the  public,  *'  without  note  or  com- 
ment/ in  order  that  every  individual 
may  make  up  his  own  unbiassed  opi- 
nion on  its  merits.  We  shall  barely 
preface  it  by  observing,  that  the  plan 
seems  to-be  of  a  much  more  extensive 
nature  than  the  public  was  at  first 
given  to  understand^  amounting  to  a 
total  change  in  the  object  and  con* 
struction  of  the  piece.  The  principal 
character  is  perhaps  too  manifestly 
founded  on  Miss  H.  More's  excellent 
romance  of  "  C«lebs." 
.  Sir  Geor^  Woodb^rnr,  a  young 
gentleman  of  very  considerable  pro- 
perty in  the  west  of  England,  a  Mem- 
ber of  Parliament,  and  tk  the  Society  for 
the  Suppression  of  Vice,  adorned  with 
the  most  elegant  and  refined  manners, 
and  endowed  with  a  true  and  lively 
sense  of  religion,  happening  by  accident 
to  meet  with  Miss  Polly  Peach'em  in 
the  Hampstead  stage,  and  entering 
into  conversation  on  the  state  of  the 
weather,  becomes  enamoured  of  the 
beauties  of  her  mind,  and  asks  per- 
mission to  vidt  her  at  her  father's 
house.  Tliis  proposal  the  lovely 
young  creature,  actuated  by  a  Evely 
setose  of  shame  for  the  profligacy  of 
her  parents,  fhids  herself  obliged  to 
decline  ;  but  Sir  Greoige,  by  some 
means  which  are  unexplained,  di- 
vining her  real  motive,  becomes  only 
the  more  seriously  desirons  of  improv-i 
kig  the  acquaintance  thus  commenced, 
fiofr  the  purpose  of  rescuing  her  from 
a  situation  so  revolting  to  female  pu« 
nty,  and  so  dangerous  to  those  prin- 
ciples of  piety  which  it  seems  had  been 
early  instilled  into  her  by  the  precoita 
and  example  of  a  respectable  maidien 
aunt,  now  deceased.  While  revolving 
in  his  mind  the  means  of  putting  into 
execution  this  worthy  design,  he  hap- 
pens to  be  attacked  one  ni^^  as  he  is 
returning  on  ^oot  firom  a  charitable 
visit  to  a  poor  sick  man  of  the  name 
of  Moriton,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bagnigge  Wells,  by  a  couple  of  foot- 
pads, whom,  with  singular  .dexterity 
and  courase,  he  disarms,  and,  putting 
one  to  fli^t,  forces  the  other  to  sur- 
render at  discretion :  and  brings  him 
Vol;  III. 
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back,  a  prisoner,  to  Moriton's  house. 
He  here  conceives  the  first  design  of 
that  which  forms  the  subsequent  plot 
of  the  opera.  It  happens  that  the 
Captain  Ruffian  is  the  identical  Cap- 
tain Macheath,  whom  Sir  Geoarge,  on 
condition  of  preserving  his  forfeit  Ufe, 
induces  to  instruct  him  in  all  the  my- 
steries of  hisprof^sssion,  so  as  to  enable 
him  to  perform  the  part  which  he  has 
recently  determined  to  fill.  Thus  in«* 
structed,  he  introduces  himself  to  Mr 
Peach'em,  having  previously  ascer- 
tained that  that  worthy  character  was 
penanaliy  unacQuainted  with  the  Cap- 
tain, although  ne  had  had  fVequent 
communications  with  him  in  the  way 
of  trade.  Having  frequent  opportu- 
nities, under  his  assumed  character, 
of  improving  the  acauaintance  with 
Miss  Polly,  so  casually  b^;un,  and 
finding  her,  upon  Author  intimacy,  all 
that  he  had  been  led  to  expect  &om 
the  first  favourable  impression,  he 
makes  his  addresses  to  her  in  the  cha- 
racter he  has  assumed,  and  is  not  a 
little  pleased  to  witness  the  virtuous 
obstinacy  with  which  she  refuses  to 
IjjBten  to  them  unless  he  shall  first  as- 
sure her  of  having  abandoned  his  evil 
course  of  life.  For  the  purpose  of 
furthering  this  desired  object,  she  is, 
however,  prevailed  upon  to  pretend  td 
her  parents  that  she  is  clandestinely 
married  to  him ;  and  the  instrument 
employed  to  bring  this  part  of  the  pro- 
ject to  bear,  is  a  young  man  of  good 
family  and  connexions,  but  of  a  rov- 
ing and  unsettled  ch«uracter,  who  nas 
been  disinh^ted  by  his  father,  and 
reduced,  from  distress,  to  associate 
with  tbdeves  and  pickpockets,  under 
the  assumed  name  of  Filch. 

The  further  part  of  the  plot  is  un- 
dertaken by  Sir  Geoige  Woodberry, 
in  coig  unction  with  this  young  man 
(whom  he  has  benevolently  included 
in  his  proposed  views  of  general  refor- 
mation axul  happiness),  for  the  imme- 
diate purpose  of  trying  the  love  and 
constancy  of  Miss  Polly,  whom  he  se- 
riously intends  making  his  wife  in  the 
end.  Miss  Gra^  Woodberry,  Sir 
George's  sister,  is  another  main  agent 
in  this  design  ;  and  Lockit,  the  rough 
and  unpolished,  but  well  intentioned 
and  pious,  keeper  of  Newgate,  is  also 
iniisted  in  toe  confederacy.  The 
power  of  these  new  dramatis  persons 
procures  some  of  the  upper  girls  of  a 
neighbouring  school,  on  the  Madras 
system  of  education  (to  which  both 
4D 
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Sir  Geoige  and  his  sister  are  princi- 
pal subscribers),  to  act  the  temporary 
parts  of  those  poor  deluded  wretches 
who,  in  the  old  opera,  used  to  a£R)rd 
so  much  licentious  amusement  to  the 
galleries;  but  who,  by  this  ingeni* 
ous  contrivance,  are  coDTcrted  into  a 
vehicle  for  much  pious  and  grateful  re- 
flection. The  part  of  Lucy  Locklt  i» 
supported  by  Miss  Grace  herself;  and 
thus  the  piece  is  naturally  conducted 
to  its  catastrophe  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  tne  original,  proper  te* 
spect  being  had  to  the  strict  propriety 
of  the  principal  characters,  who,  only 
for  a  purticular  purpose,  assume  the 
temporary  di^uise  of  iniquity.  Hon* 
est  Loekit  alone  forgets,  in  one  in- 
stance, the  part  he  has  undertaken  to 
perform — ^it  is  when  roused  to  a  vir- 
tuous indignation  by  the  profligate 
suggestions  of  Peach'em,  who  attempts 
to  engage  him  as  his  associate  in  vil- 
hny;  be  collars  the  scoundrel,  and 
Irould  almost  throttle  him,  but  for  the 
timely  intervention  of  Sir  Geoi^,  who 
reminds  him  of  the  part  he  has  under- 
taken to  perform. 

The  omciusien  may  be  easUy  anti- 
cipated. A  pretended  reprieve,  pro- 
claimed by  a  small  number  of  persons 
paid  to  personate  the  rabble  outside  of 
the  walls  of  the  prison,  having  restor- 
ed the  fainting  Miss  Polly  to  life,  she 
^wakens  to  receive  the  passiohate  de- 
claration of  Sir  GecM-ge,  of  his  real  per- 
son and  character,  and  his  devotion  to 
her.  Hejwocures  for  Filch  the  pre- 
sent of  a  Bible,  from  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  which  he  haa 
long  Deen  a  most  worthy  and  active 
member ;  and  upon  the  poiM*  young 
man's  sincere  and  genuine  rqientanee, 
and  promise  to  lead  a  new  Uk,  under- 
takes to  procure  for  him  the  forgive- 
ness of  nis  ftiends,  holding  out,  by 
way  of  further  encouragement  to  well- 
doing, the  prospect  of  being  recom- 
pensed by  the  hand  and  fbrtune  of  Miss 
Grace  Woodberry,  whose  heart,  it 
seems,  is  deeply  interested  in  his  &- 
vour.  Old  Peach'em  also  repents,  and 
is  app<Mnted  bailifi^  of  one  of  his  son- 
hi-law's  estates  in  the  west.  Locldt  is 
o^red  a  noble  independent  provision, 
but  pefbta  remaining  in  the  situation 
in  wnich  providence  has  placed  him, 
and  with  which  he  has  learned  to  be 
content,  prindpaUy  with  the  view  of 
continuing  to  contribute  to  the  reform 
of  prisoners  committed  to  his  chaive. 
We  have  been  of  course  obliged  to 
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omit  several  minor  delay»in  thts^e* 
neral  account  of  the  plan.  We  have 
also  been  promised  a  sight  of  the  songs, 
as  they  are  proposed  to  be  amended  ; 
and,  if  we  are  so  flur  &voured,  diall 
esteem  it  an  essential  part  of  the  duty 
we  owe  to  the  public,  to  lay  them  be- 
fore our  leaders. 


DETAILS  RESrECTIKO  THE  rHILir- 
PINE  ISLANDS. 

[We  have  been  fovonicd  by  Csplmi 
M«Konocfaie  #ith  the  foOowins  detaili  le- 
speeting  the  Spanish  PhiUppuie  lahads. 
which  wew  originally  written  out  for  hie 
awJBtanre  in  compiUnff  his  valuable  wmk  oa 
the  Statistics,  &c.  of  &e  Piindpal  Shomof 
the  Padiic  OceaD,  but  did  not  come  to  hazul 
in  time.  They  come  fltmi  a  (^tleman  who 
was  long  a  resident  in  Manilla,  and  whcr 
itaHzed  a  handsome  fortune  by  his  specal^ 
tioBs  theie.*-BDiTOiL] 

Upper  Baker  Street,  Loadoa^ 

1818. 

KY  DSAE  8IU, 

I  Kow  sit  down  to  acquit  myself  of 
my  promise,  to  give  you  audi  delaila 
respecting  the  Philippine  Islands  as 
my  long  reaidenoe  in  ManiUa  may 
have  supplied  me  with.  This,  how- 
ever, I  must  premise,  by  obaefTUw, 
en  the  one  hand,  that  it  is  now  nearly 
twenty  years  since  I  left  it,  during  all 
which  time  I  have  had  no  audi  com- 
munication with  any  one  arill  residii^ 
there,  aa  to  enable  me  in  any  material 
d^ree  to  concct  my  iirevioua  inform 
mation,  and  bring  it  aoam  to  a  move 
recent  neriod ;  and  on  theothcr,  btm- 
ever,  toat  the  progress  t^  improve- 
ment, if  indeed  improvement  be  in 
anv  progseaa  at  all,  is  at  least  nsnaik- 
ably  t&w  in  these  ronote  Spaniah 
colonies.  It  is  my  belief,  mocm&o^y, 
that  the  picture  I  am  now  about  to 
draw  of  them  ia  still,  in  all  its  leading 
points,  aa  oonect  aa  I  know  it  was  in 
1798. 

Yo«r  fint  qnestion,  with  respeot  to 
the  Spaniah  popiilatjon,  must  lefor  to 
native  Spaniards  onlv ;  aa  their  nnme* 
rous  descendants,  ttUBOogfa  all  the  va- 
riety of  half-caat^  would  iadnde  onfr- 
thiid  at  least  of  the  wlrale  popoktioB 
of  Lueonia.  Of  native  Spaaiards,  ao* 
eordingly,  settled  in  the  Philippiiie 
lalanda,  the  total  number  may  be 
stated  at  9000,  not  military:  themiU« 
tarv,  including  all  descripttonsy  men 
ana  officers,  axe  about  S^OO;  out  of 
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which  mmter  tSie  natate  KgimeBts 
are  officered.  These  last,  in  1 796-7, 
'  were  ahnost  entirely  composed  df  South 
▲mericuis,  and  were  reckoned  at  6000 
men;  maldng  a  military  fbioe  of  ahont 
7600. 

The  outs  bearing  a  mixture  of  the 
Spanish  hlood  are,  in  Luconia  alone,  at 
iMt  800,000  Boula :  the  Sandys,  or 
Chinese  descendants,  are  upwards  of 
90,000 :  and  Indians,  who  call  them- 
selves the  original  Tagaks,  about 
340,000  :-«making  a  total  populatioQ 
in  that  island  of  shout  600,000  souls. 
What  nay  be  the  reapectiTe  numbers 
in  the  other  Phil^pine  Islands,  I 
never  had  any  opportunity  of  learning. 
•I  may  here  fiurther  notice,  with  re- 
spect to  the  population  of  Luconia, 
that  in  the  interior  of  that  island  alone, 
of  all  the  Philippines,  there  is  to  this 
day  fbund,  exduaively  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  Togalas,  as  already  maitioned, 
a  race  of  woolly-headed  pigmies,  who 
have  no  permanent  residence,  but  take 
up  their  abode  on  any  spot  that  strikes 
their  fancy  for  the  moment,  moving 
about  from  one  mountain  to  another. 
Sometimes  the  revenue  officers,  in 
«quest  of  contraband  goods,  surprise 
some  of  these  creatures,  and  bring 
them  to  Manilla,  where  I  have  seen 
them ;  but  they  either  find  a  way  to 
escape,  although  treated  in  the  mildest 
manner,,  or,  tf  too  well  looked  afbr 
for  that,  pine  away  and  die.  They 
are  called  by  the  Spaniards  N^;rett08 
di  Mont^,  and  are  wonderfoUy  expert 
-with  the  bow  and  arrow.  Whether 
their  language  bears  any  affinity  to  the 
•  Papuan  or  Oceanic  negro,  uie  only 
other  woolly-headed  tnbe  fbund  in 
these  seas,  I  never  learned :  there  is  a 
tradition,  however,  among  the  Indians, 
of  their  being  the  abo^^ines  of  tl*j 
island. 

It  is  impossible  to  fimn  any  con- 
eeption  of  a  richer  or  more  beautify 
prospect,  than  meets  the  eye  in  every 
-direction,  on  entering  the  Bay  of  Ma- 
nilla. The  country  on  the  right  hand 
slopes  gradually  down  from  a  very 
eonsiderable  height,  quite  to  the  wa- 
ter's edge,  and  presents  the  appearanee 
of  being  in  the  highest  state  of  culti- 
-  nation,  although,  on.a  nearer  approach, 
the  whole  is  diseovered  to  be  the  mere 
work  of  nature.  On  the  left  the  high 
mountains  stand  more  detached  and 
abrupt,  but  are  equally  clothed  with 
verdure  quite  to  the  summit;  the 
whole  bay,  which  is  about  S9  league? 


round,  piesentipg  one  of  the  most 

picturesque  scenes  I  ever  witnessed. 
Manilla  lies  in  the  aouth-east  comer : 
its  situation  is  very  low,  on  the  left 
bank  of  a  river,  which,  at  this  point, 
is  about  as  wide  as  the  Thames  at 
Vauxhall,  and  which  divides  the  city 
fiom  the  suburbs.  These  again  are 
connected,  however^  by  a  very  hand- 
some bridge.  The  customhouse,  pub* 
.  lie  buildings,  and  generally  every  thing 
relating  to  commerce,  ia  in  tbie  sub- 
urbs, the  population  of  which  is  esti- 
RUited  at  90,000  souls,  while  that  of 
the  city  does  not  exceed  8000.  V^mels 
ride  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
shore,  in  the  road  of  Manilla ;  but  in 
the  S.W.  monsoon,  that  is,  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  November,  th^ 
are  forced  to  take  shelter  in  Cavita,  a 
small  but  very  secure  port,  about  three 
leagues  to  the  southward  of  Manilla. 

The  whole  island  of  Luconia  is  ca- 
pable of  producing  every  article  of  the 
very  best  quality.  As  fine  sugar,  in- 
digo, cotton,  and  spices,  are  brougjit 
to  market  in  Manilla,  as  I  ever  saw  in 
any  part  of  the  world ;  but  the  quan- 
tities cultivated  of  each  are  sinalL 
As  a  proof,  however,  of  what  the 
island  is  capable,  were  it  properly  ad- 
ministered, I  shall  only  cite  Uie  fi)l« 
lowing  fact: — In  1793,  only  one  an« 
nual  cargo  of  sugar,  consisting  of  about 
6000  pe^uls  of  140  weight  each,  was 
exported,  owing  to  the  Spaniards 
giving  the  Indians  no  encoiiragement 
to  cultivate  the  cane.  I  laid  mysdf 
out  to  cultivate  an  acquaintance  with 
many  respectable  Indians;  and  by 
advancing  small  sums  of  money  at 
proper  periods,  and  receiving  sugar  in 
repayment,  I  was  enabled  to  export 
16,000  pecuk  in  1704,  and  in  1796 
not  leas  than  40,000.  •  The  cultivation 
of  indigo  was  then  much  encouraged 
by  the  Philippine  company :  I  thinks 
in  1796,  about  9000  quintals  of  1  cwt. 
Spanish  each  were  exported,  of  which 
something  more  dian  a  half  was  on 
account  of  that  company.  But  since 
1798,  as  I  learn,  the  quantity  is  re- 
duced more  than  two-thirds  from  the 
want  of  hands^  owing,  in  a  ,great  mea* 
sure,  to  the  great  number  of  natives 
called  out  in  17^7  as  militia,  these 
jieople  never  rotuming  to  their  former 
industrious  habits,  alter  having  been 
thus  once  enrolled.  The  same  may 
he  said  respecting  the  cotton,  pepper, 
and  sugar,  the  cultivation  and  manu- 
facture of  aU  of  which  have  suffered 
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from  tlie  same  eau8e>  the  whole  being 
manifestly^  however,  the  fault  of  the 
gOYernment;  fan  were  their  masters 
active,  the  Indians  would  be  so  too. 
It  is  their  indolence  and  slng^hness 
whidi  these  poor  people  conceive  en- 
rolment in  the  militia  gives  them  a 
rkht  to  imitate ;  nor  wul  any  degree 
ofcoerdon,  without  example,  eradicate 
the  idea. 

We  now  come  to  the  articles  of  im- 
port, which  consist  principally  of  goods 
proper  for  the  ctn^o  of  the  Acapulco 
galleons,  which  is  the  great  c^ject 
which  engages  the  attention  of  all. 
This  cargo  consists  of  about  one-third 
in  various  goods  from  Madras,  vis. 
Pungum  cloths,  long  cloth,  printed 
goods  from  Pulicat,  &c.,  one-third 
in  muslins,  baftas,  sannas,  &c.  from 
Bengal ; — and  one-third  in  silks,  grass 
cloths,  silk  stockings,  and  other  Chi- 
nese articles,  the  invoice  being  requir- 
ed by  law  not  to  exceed  one  million  of 
dollars,  but  in  general  about  doubling 
that  sum. 

The  tonnage  of  the  galleon  is  divid- 
ed and  subdivided  into  bolctas  and 
parts  of  boletas.  The  bol^ta  is  almost 
equal  to  a  ton,  and  almost  every  indi- 
vidual in  Manilla  has  an  interest  in 
the  vessel,  each  householder,  aecordii^ 
to  his  rank,  dvil  or  military,  having 
his  share,  which  is  continued  to  his 
widow  and  children.  Thus  a  merdiant 
who  wants  so  much  tonnage  in  the 
galleon,  is  obliged  to  {urocure  it  from 
the  various  quarters  whence  it  is  to  be 
had,  according  to  the  quota  of  each  ; 
by  which  means  he  may  perhaps  have 
to  apply  to  5200  fSmiilies  for  the  bulk  of 
60  tons,  and  to  make  his  separate  bar- 
gain with  them  all,  the  vidue  of  the 
boleta  being  oiilv  regulated  by  the  de- 
mand for  it.  I  <uive  sometimes  known 
S50  dollars  given  for  one,  the  average 
price  being,  however,  about  200.  The 
usual  time  of  flailing  from  Manilla  is 
May,  or  early  in  June.  The  com- 
mandant is  Usually  an  officer  of  the 
navy,  appointed  by  the  governor.  He 
has  SO  tons  inivil^,  and  while  on  the 
voyage,  is  paid  and  ranks  as  a  briga- 
dier-general. The  king  pays  all  the 
ship's  expenses,  for  which  he  levies 
33  per  cent  duty  on  the  valuation  of 
the  cargo  at  Acapulco,  whidi  amply 
reimburses  him. 

All  goods  imported  into  Manilla  pay 
a  duty  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  valua- 
tion at  the  custom-house.  Bullion,  if 
fxported,  paya  3  per  cent.    The  i»* 
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venue  of  the  idond  is  prindpdly  de- 
rived from  a  tax  on  tobacco,  of  whidi 
government  hat  made  a  eompltte  mo- 
nopoly, any  pemn  usiog  die  tobooco 
growing  even  in  his  own  fields,  being 
liable  to  be  exchequered.  The  manu- 
factory for  making  segars  employs  at 
least  from  4  to  600  peo]^,  so  univer- 
sal being  their  use,  even  diildren  of 
five  years  of  age  carry  one  continually 
in  their  mouths. 

Government  also  makes  a  monopoly 
of  a  spirit  extracted  from  a  kind  of 
pahnyra,  whidi  they  call  nepa,  of 
whidk  there  is  also  a  very  eonsioerable 
consumption.  These,  witii  the  noIU 
tax,  which  is  very  inconsiderable,  wnn 
the  principal  sources  of  revenue,  a- 
mounting  to  a  total  of  about  one  mil- 
lion of  dollars,  more  than  half  of  which 
is  drawn  from  the  tobacco  alone.  The 
nepa  is  calculated  at  300,000  dollars. 
The  import  and  export  duties  at 
180,000,  and  the  capitation  tax  at 
20,000,  making  in  all  the  sum  above 
stated.  The  expenses  of  govonment 
are,  on  the  other  hand,  estimated  at 
two  millions  of  dollars ;  so  you  see 
what  a  capital  hand  the  Spaniards 
make  of  one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the 
world. 

The  Spanish  alone,  of  all  European 
flags,  is  admitted  into  die  port  of  A- 
moy  or  Emouy,  on  the  south  cast 
coast  of  China,  but  very  little  ^x>fit  is 
derived  from  this  indulgence,  seldom 
more  than  one  vessel  proceeding  thi- 
ther annually,  and  her  cargo  is  almost 
exclusively  specie.  A  very  consider- 
able intercourse  is,  however,  maintain- 
ed on  the  whole  with  the  east  coast 
of  China  as  fsr  north  as  Nankin,  from 
twenty  to  thirty  Chinese  junks  of  vary 
considerable  tonnage  each  being  con- 
*  tantly  employed  in  the  trade.  Their 
cargoes  consist  principally  of  pottery, 
silks,  oooiung  utensils,  &o.  averaging 
S  or  6,000  dollars  each,  parcelled  out 
among  forty  or  fifty  pedlars,  who  ge- 
nerally work  their  passa^,  and  fre- 
quently remain  behind  at  Manilla, 
with  a  further  view  to  trade  amonff  the 
Indian  islands,  giving  up  their  {Haces 
to  others  desirous  of  returning  wiUi 
the  proceeds  of  a  previous  trip  of  the 
same  nature.  The  returns  from  Ma- 
nilla are  spices,  dried  hides,  safron, 
wood,  &a 

I  forgot  to  mention,  that  timber  for 
ship-building,  as  Ane  as  any  in  the 
world,  is  to  be  found  in  Luconia.  It 
is  of  various  kinds,  but  that  called  Mo- 
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fam  is^  I  thinks  sapeiiDr  to  the  tetk 
wood  of  Malabar.  They  have  likewise 
the  pala  maria  for  masts^  which  grows 
to  an  komense  hei^t  and  thickness. 
Of  this  the  galkon  is  entirely  noasted. 
Fine  timber  is  to  be  fovokd  in  all  the 
islands;  also  dammer^  a  species  of 
pitch,  abiteca,  a  kind  of  hemp^  with 
every  other  article  requisite  to  send  a 
vessel  to  sea.  There  are  also  rolnes  of 
iron  and  copper  which  might  be  worth- 
ed to  advantage^  although  both  these 
articles  are  now  imported.  The  brass 
pieces  of  ordnance  made  at  the  arsenal 
are  very  complete.  At  Cavita  there 
is  an  excellent  wharf  for  careening 
▼easels,  and  the  storehouses  are  in  ge- 
neral well  supplied  with  marine  stores, 
both  European  and  Philippine  Island 
^wth  and  manu&cture.  The  na^ 
tives,  with  very  little  instructionj 
make  most  excellent  ship-wrights. 

A  number  of  sn^all  galleys,  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  tons  each,  are  constant- 
ly kept  in  .a  state  of  equipment  at 
Manilla  to  act  against  the  Moors,  as 
they  are  called,  or  Malay  pirates,  from 
the  Sooloo  Archipekgo  and  Mindanao, 
who  cruize  about  in  proas  which  row 
and  sail  very  fast,  and  sometimes  land 
in  the  night,  and  carry  off  the  natives 
fr<nn  under  the  very  walls  of  the  forts. 
These  gsdleys  are  of  more  expense  than 
use,  as  I  never  heard  of  tneir  taking 
any  of  these  depredators.  As  some 
further  check,  the  Spaniards  also  main- 
tain a  fort  and  garrison,  consisting  of 
a  commandant  and  S50  men,  at  Sam- 
boangan,  on  the  south-west  coast  of 
Mindanao ;  but  this  too  is  mere  form, 
for  they  dare  not  venture  any  distance 
into  the  country,  the  natives  being  re- 
solute in  their  resistance,  when  they 
can,  making  them  prisoners,  even  from 
under  tlieir  own  walls ;  nor  will  they 
ever  give  them  up  without  a  ransom 
suited  to  their  rank.  There  is  a  par- 
ticular fund  from  the  Order  of  Mercy, 
at  Manilla,  which  is  solely  appro- 
priated to  aid  the  private  funds  of 
those  who  are  thus  unforti^ate,  and 
to  obtain  their  release.  Th^  monks 
of  this  order  are  generally  sent  over  in 
the  n^otiation. 

With  respect  to  the  climate  of  Lu- 
oonia,  forming  the  last  item  in  your 
inquiries,  it  is  in  general  very  whole- 
some for  nine  months  in  the  year,  and 
during  the  rains  the  air  is  cool  and 
fresh.  There  is  some  difference,  how- 
ever, according  to  the  situation.  In 
€8gayan  and  tlie  other  northern  dis- 


tricts it  is  most  healthy,  and  Invalidt 
are  frequently  sent  thither  accordingly, 
particularly  n-om  the  immediate  vici- 
nity of  Manilla,  which  lies  bw,  and  is 
occasionally  very  sultry.  During  the 
rains,  however,  the  southern  district 
of  the  island  are  preferred,  as  being 
more  sheltered  fh)m  tlie  strong  west- 
erly gales  prevalent  at  that  season. 
The  months  of  December,  January, 
February,  and  March,  are  uncommon- 
ly fine, — ^April  is  variable,  towards  the 
end  especially,  when  there  are  fre- 
quent gales  of  wind  from  all  quarters; 
and  sometimes  a  tyfoon,  or  hurricane^ 
generally  commencing  from  the  north- 
west, and  completely  making  the  circte 
of  the  compass.  No  description  of  the 
tyfoon  you  can  ever  have  met  with 
can  cxce^  the  reality ;  any  vessel  en- 
countering it  may  be  considered  for- 
tunate, if  she  save  but  one  lower  mast 
to  assist  in  repairing  the  wreck  on  the 
return  of  fine  weather.  Nothing  in 
nature  can  be  more  terrible  than  these 
gales. 

About  the  middle  of  May,  the  south- 
west monsoon  is  well  set,  and  conti- 
nues till  the  first  week  in  October, 
when  the  weather  becomes  again  va- 
riable. Generally  speaking,  October 
and  November  are  the  most  unhealthy 
months  in  the  year,  the  sun  being  still 
nearly  vertiod  and  very  hot,  and  tha 
exhalations  arising  from  the  moist 
state  of  the  earth  after  the' rains,  pro- 
ducing fevers,  fluxes,  and  many  other 
complaints.  It  is  in  these  months 
also,  that  earthquakes  are  generally  felt 
in  Luconia ;  there  were  no  less  than 
seven  severe  shocks  in  November  1796, 
when  I  was  there.  The  fine  weather 
commences  again  in  December,  and 
continues  as  I  have  said,  making,  on 
the  whole,  a  soil  and  chmate  by  no 
means  disagreeable  in  themselves,  and 
capable  of  producing  every  thing  which 
may  be  attempted  to  be  reared  in 
them,  in  a  profusion,  and  of  a  qualit^r* 
which  but  few  places  can  equal,  and 
certainly  none  excel. — I  remain,  &c 
J.  G. 


REMARKS  ON  CURRENTS. 

We  know  of  no  subject  connected  with 
the  roi^ty  deep,  which  has  involved 
greater  diversity  of  opinion   among 

Shilosophers,  or  more  perplexed  anj 
ewildercd     unthinking     navigators^ 
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ihsn  that  of  cuitcnts* 
which  treat  of  that  most  important 
suhject,  we  meet  with  irreconcilable 
and  conflicting  theories. 

In  the  infancy  of  navtgation^  when 
nautical  instruments,  books,  charts, 
&c.  were  in  a  rude  and  imperfect 
-state,  the  errors  committed  by  navi- 
gators not  only  excited  sympathy  and 
compasaion,  but  also  unluckily  ob- 
-tained  the  sanction  and  belief  of  welU 
informed  men.  While  the  art  re- 
inained  in  this  state,  we  cannot  be 
^surprised  to  find,  in  the  writings  <tf 
fifiany  eminent  authors,  theories  of 
currents  which  had  no  other  existence 
than  in  the  minds  of  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious seamen,  or  in  the  reveries 
if  the  imagination  of  the  learned. 

As  the  art  of  navigation  improved, 
-»nd  nautical  instruments,  &c.  became 
more  accurate,  it  might  have  been 
ima^ned,  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
tdienoraena  of  currents  would  have 
icept  pace  with  the  progress  of  science. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case ;— and 
-however  extraordinary  it  may  appear, 
it  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  our  pre- 
-sent  knowledge  of  currents  in  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  is  not  much  better  than 
it  was  in  the  1 7th  century. 

In  confirmation  of  this,  we  shall  quote 
a  few  passages  from  tlie  writings  of  the 
celebrated  Humboldt,  and  contrast 
them  with  those  of  an  experienced, 
-and  r  may  add,  scientiflc  navio;ator. 

*»  In  latitude,"  says  Humboldt,  in  hb 
Persoml  Narrative,  p.  44,  *'  39**  ^' north, 
longitude  16°  KV  west  from  Paris,  we  be- 
gan to  feel  the  effects  of  the  great  current, 
which,  from  the  Azores,  directs  itself  to- 
wards the  straits  of  Gibraltar  and  Canary 
Islands.  Comparing  the  place  deduced  by 
the  time-keeper  with  the  pilot's  reckoning, 
I  was  able  to  discover  the  smaUest  vaiiation 
in  the  direction  and  velocity  of  the  currents; 
and  from  37*  to  30**  of  ktitude  I  found  a 
current  from  18  to  86  miles  to  the  east" 

Such  evidence,  particularly  from  so 
able  an  observer  as  Humboldt,  would, 
it  might  be  imagined,  be  conclusive. 
But  it  is  not  so;  for  up  starts  Mr 
Bain,  the  navigator  above  alluded  to, 
who  says,  in  his  ingenious  and  origi- 
nal essay  on  the  variation  of  the  com- 
pass, in  answer  to  the  above  passage, 

**•  Now,  without  atfewnpting  to  derogate 
from  the  universally  recognised  abilities  of 
this  celebrated  philoBopher,  I  am  inclined 
to  suspect,  that  nad  he  been  aware  o£  the 
local  attraction  of  his  ship  ailing  on  the 
magnetic  needle  directing  his  course  (which 
must  have  been  west),  he  would  not  have 
coosideied  this  18  or  26  miles  emnr  in  the 
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rents." 

After  this,  what  are  we  to  think? 
Humboldt  stands  unrivalled  in  thii, 
or  any  other  age,  for  extent  of  know- 
ledge, variety  of  learning,  inde&ti- 
gable  activity,  seal,  and  entetpriae; 
yet,  with  all  his  acknowledged  ac- 
quirements and  talent,  he  seems  to 
have  been  ignorant  of  the  phenomeaon 
in  the  magnetic  system,  originally  de- 
vebped  by  the  genius  of  FUmders,  and 
stnoe  more  fully  iUustmted  by  fiaia, 
whicb,  on  ship-board,  ourts  a  kxil 
inBuettoe  over  the  magnetic  needle, 
acoording  as  the  ship's  bead  is  moR 
or  less  deflected  frimi  the  msgnetic 
meridian,  thereby  producing  an  emr 
•in  tliu  reckoning  to  the  easU  in  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  to  the  vaA, 
in  the  sonthem  hemisphere.  If  HiniH 
boldt  waK  ignorant  of  this  law,  and  if 
the  compasses  on  board  his  ship  were 
-so  Influenct'd  at  the  time  he  maft 
tliese  remarks,  (and  we  have  little 
doubt  but  they  were,^  die  18  or  26 
miles  of  current  alluded  to,  must  be 
reduced  to  6  or  8,  according  to  the 
necessary  allowance  pointed  out  in 
Bain's  Essuv  for  correcting  this  emr. 
If  Flinders  system  be  true,  Hum- 
boldt has  ascribed  to  currents  that 
which  is  attributable  only  to  a  pbcso- 
menou  in  the  magnetic  stystem  on 
ship-board.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Humboldt  is  correct,  and  Flindert' 
and  fiain's  system  a  mere  chimtfs.  Ins 
beautifuUy  illustrated  theory  of  cuN 
rents  in  the  Athmtic  Ocean,  is  to 
the  philosopher,  as  well  as  to  the  prac- 
tical navigator,  a  valuable  tressurei 
The  system  of  Flinders  and  Bain  raiy 
yet  require  to  be  authenticated  by  i 
further  series  of  observations ;  and  we 
are  in  confident  hopes,  tliat  the  period 
is  not  far  distant  when  this  subject 
will  receive,  from  the  illuBtrious  Hum- 
boldt, the  attention  due  to  its  great 
importance. 

As,  however,  the  genercdity  of  our 
readers  may  not  have  had  an  oppwj- 
tunity  of  acquainting  themselves  with 
the  different  thcmies  here  alluded  to, 
we  shall  first  state  the  substance  rf 
Humboldt's  theory,  and  make  soine 
observations  on  it,  and  then  give  that 
of  Bain's,  that  the  reader  may  draw 
his  own  conclusitms. 

••  My  chief  wew/'  says  Humboldt,  in  Wi 
Personal  Narradvc,  **  in  tf.T.mg  a  sl^*^^*  J 
the  currents  of  the  Atlantic,  \a  to  prove,  ttw 
the  motion  of  the  wateis  toward*  the  wttta- 
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mm.  ftam  Cap^  St  VommM  Io  tlw  Cmuot 
IbUdcU,*  (from  Canuy  Islands  towami 
€ap9  St  Vincent,)  is  the  e^ct  of  the  goae- 
nl  motion  which  the  surface  of  the  oecan 
&d!p  at  its  western  extremity.  We  have 
JHit  seen,  that  between  the  paalklf  of  11 
^Bd  43  dCKRCia,  die  watma  or  the  Atlantis 
«•  dmwn  on  bj  the  cunents  in  a  oontinnal 
whidpooL  Snpposiog  that  a  molecule  of 
water  returns  to  the  same  place  ffom  whiel^ 
it  deMrted*  we  can  estimate,  from  our  pre- 
acot  knowledge  of  the  swiftoeas  of  currents^ 
tlmt  the  ciremt  of  3800  leagues  is  not  ter. 
ninated  in  lees  than  two  yeais  and  ten 
aonthsu  A  boat,  whioh  may  be  supfyofltd- 
to  receive  no  impulsion  &am  the  winds^ 
would  reqviie  thszteen  moMfas  ficom  the 
Caaaiy  Isumde  to  reach  the  coast  of  Carra*' 
4*as,  ■♦fn  months  to  make  the  ttair  of  the 
^olf  of  Mezioo  and  reach  Tcrtoise  shoah 
opposite  the  port  of  Havannah,^-whUe  fbr^ 
or  fifty  days  mij^ht  be  sufficient  to  cany  it 
from  the  Straits  of  Florida  to  the  hank  of 
NewfiDundland.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fix 
the  rapidity  of  the  retiogiade  cumsnt  from 
this  bank  to  the  ooast  of  Africa «  ffrriwtarii^ 
the  mean  velocity  of  tiw  waters  at  seven  or 
cj^t  nules  in-  tne  24  honia,  we  find  ten  or 
okven  months  for  this  last  <listanoe." 

This  view  of  the  oontiniied  rotation 
of  the  currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
is  at  first  sight  plausible ;  yet,  when, 
we  contempSte  tne  immensity  of  wa- 
ter which,  even  at  the  moderate  cal- 
culation of  seven  or  eight  miles  in  the 
twenty- four  hours,  must  arrive  from 
the  east  coast  of  Ajnerica  upon  that  o^ 
file  west  of  Europe  and  Africa,  we 
find  some  diificulty  in  adopting  it.  It 
seems  natural  enough,  that  the  body 
of  water  which  the  opening  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  reflises,  may  find 
an  easy  egress,  by  bending  its  direc- 
tion along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
may  tUence  ^ain  return  to  the  shores 
of  America.  Sudi,  indeed,  may  be 
Che  true  theory  on  which  the  currents 
m  the  Atlantic  are  constituted;  but 
we  apprehend,  if  the  whole  of  this 
aamense  body  of  water  was  prevented 
ftom  entering  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
and  tlie  residue  obliged  to  take  the 
ecHirse  assignied  it,  the  torrent  conti- 
imally  rushing  through  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  would  as  far  exceed  the  tor- 
rent issuing  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Florida, 
as  the  width  of  the  latter  exceeds  that 
of  the  former.  This,  however,  is  by 
no  means  the  case ;  for,  on  the  con- 
trary, Humboldt  himself  assures  us, 
(and  we  know  that  he  is  correct,)  that 
the  mean  velocity  of  the  currents,  in 

*  This  error  must  have  originated  either 
^ith  the  traaslatoc  or  the  printer. 


the  paraUel  of  C«^  Cannaveral,  re« 
sembles  that  of  a  torrent,  and  runa 
five  miles  an  hour ;  and,  in  the  26th, 
and  27th  degrees  of  latitude,  at  the 
rate  of  five  ffeet  every  second,  or  eighty 
miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours: 
whereas,  we  believe,  the  mean  vdo« 
city  of  the  currents  running  through 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  into  the  Me- 
diterranean Sea,  even  in  the  narrowest 
place,  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three 
miles  an  hopr.  Besides^  firom  Uie 
bearing  of  the  coasts  between  Uie  Bri- 
tish Channel  and  Ctpe  St  Vincent/ 
may  it  not  with  great  probability  be 
assumed,  that  the  northern  pait  of  tbe^ 
stream,  which  is  separate  in  its  ooursQ 
by  Cape  St  Vincent  on  the  north«^ 
Cfl^  Cantin  on  the  south,  and  ihei 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  in  the  centre, 
would,  like  the  southern  branch,  paa^ 
to  the  n<Hihw«rd  with  the  bending  of 
the  coasts  of  Portugal  and  Spain? 
Experience,  however,  proves  this  not 
to  be  the  &ct;  and  navigators,  a^ 
least  such  as  can  be  relied  on,  find 
the  cuirents  in  that  part  of  the  Athm- 
tic  setting  <»ne  way  as  oflen  as  they  do 
the  other.  But  this,  like  the  other, 
point  in  dispute,  must  ako  be  left  to 
time  and  further  experience  to  deters 
mine. 
We  may  however  remark,  before 

Quitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  that 
be  most  careless  observer  of  the  phe» 
nomena  of  currents  must  have  often 
witnessed  one  or  two  tides^  during  a 
N.W.  gale  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Scotland,  said  dunng  a  S.W.  gale  on 
the  western  coast  of  England,  rise  so 
unusually  high  as  to  be  productive  of 
much  serious  mischief.  Both  pheno-^ 
mena  are  entirely  owing  to  the  first  im- 
pulse of  the  gale  forcing  the  surface  of 
the  sea,  until  turned  by  the  windings 
of  the  coast,  towards  that  point  of  the 
horizon  to  which  the  wind  is  directed ; 
but  BO  sooner  does  the  gaie  cease,  than 
the  tides  assume  their  usual  appear- 
ance,— ^nay,  often  much  sooner;  for 
the  gale  may  continue  weeks,  without 
producing  more  than  one  or  two  ex- 
tremely mgh  tides ;  which  sufiiciently 
shews,  that  the  body  of  waters  thus 
impelled  out  of  its  course  by  the  be^ 
ginning  of  the  gale,  returns  almost  in-< 
stantaneously  to  fiU  the  vacuity  made 
by  its  own  unnatural  departure.  A 
S.£.  gale  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland^ 
and  a  N.£.  gale  on  the  west  coast  (^ 
England,  produces  a  contrary  efibct 
at  tnese  places  respectively ;  which  iB 
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lUmarks  on  Currents. 


a  sdll  fiirther  comboradon  of  the 
causes  being  entirely  local,  and  totally 
unconnected  with  any  hypothesis 
founded  or  theory  whatever. 

We  still  remember  the  dreadful 
effects  produced  on  the  weak  and  ig- 
norant minds  of  seamen  by  '^  Ren- 
nell's  current.*'  This  £ibfe^  which 
got  an  easy  admission  into  nautical 
books,  and,  strange  to  tell,  occupies 
fifteen  padres  of  the  seventh  volume  of 
*'  Ciimpbeirs  Lives  of  the  Admirals," 
just  published,  was  calculated  to  do,- 
and  certainly  did  do,  incalculable  mis- 
chief. It  is  now  happily  exploded; 
and  we  have  alluded  to  it  now,  merely 
to  shew  how  very  cautious  navigators 
ought  to  be^  before  they  adopt  into 
their  calculations  systems  and  tneories 
wliich  are  not  founded  in  truth,  and 
verified  by  experience. 

On  these  principles  we  have  no  he- 
sitation in  saying,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  laws  whidh  give  effect  to  cur- 
rents without  the  tropics, — whether 
by  external  impulse,  by  a  cjQfierenoe  of 
heat  or  saltness^  by  the  periodical 
melting  of  the  pokr  ice^  by  the  in- 
equality of  evaporation,  or  by  the  va- 
riable pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on 
the  surface  of  the  sea, — this  we  are 
pretty  certain  o^  that  the  currents 
witfam  the  tropicsi  undoubtetUy  receive 
the  first  impulse  fivm,  and  are  set  in 
motion  by,  the  trade  and  monsoon 
winds.  This  is  a  fitct  so  universally 
acknowledged,  since  first  stated  by 
Dampier,  as  to  reqnhre  no  illustration. 

"  Load  situations/*  says  Mr  Bain, 
**  produce  local  currents ;  and  there  are 
lew  capes  or  promontories  where  currents 
aie  not  more  or  leas  expeiieooed.  But  if 
those  capes  or  promontories  are  situated 
within  the  influence  of  trade  or  monsoon 
winds,  the  direction  of  the  waters  follow 
that  of  the  winds.  These  currents  are, 
however,  very  superficial ;  and  we  frequently 
observe  two  difi*erent  currents  in  the  same 
place,  the  upper  part  of  the  cable  of  a  ship 
at  anchor  being  sometimes  carried  one  way, 
whilst  the  lower  part  is  carried  another. 
Even  on  the  ^aoips  of  the  Florida  channel, 
the  most  remarkable  in  the  world  for  its 
currents,  a  ship  may  pass  the  (mposite  way, 
by  the  revidsion  o(  the  waters  close  in  shore. 
**  The  trade-winds  wliich  blow  between 
the  coast  of  Africa  and  Brazil,  and  tlie 
southerly  winds  whidi  prevail  on  the  for- 
mer, (both  of  which  phenomena  are  perhaps 
owing  to  the  opposite  rotation  of  the  earth,) 
undoubtedly  force  along  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  towards  tlie  coast  of  Brazil,  which, 
stoppiiig  in  its  direct  progress,  it  diverges 
towards  the  north  and  south.    The  greater 
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part  passes  mto  the  Gnlf  of  Meneo.  and 
hence,  by  the  famous  gulf  stream,  is  ag^tn 
thrown  into  the  Adantic.  A  lesser  poftkn 
passes  west,  through  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan, and  round  Cape  Horn.  On  these  dif- 
ferent coasts  of  America,  the  carrents  are 
generally  pretty  strong ;  bat  twenty,  thitty, 
and  fifty  leagues  oft*  the  coast,  thi^  are 
scarcely  discernible.  At  Barbadoes  tbeie  is 
very  little  current 

**  In  the  Kast  Indies,  the  NE.  monaoDn, 
whirh  blows  from  fictober  to  ^pril,  and  the 
S.  W.  monsoon,  which  blows  fiom  April  to 
October,  have  very  considerable  effect  on 
the  waters  over  which  they  reflectively  pass. 
From  the  cast  coast  of  China,  during  the 
N.B.  monsoon,  the  waters  are  impdied 
with  considerabh!  vdocity  along  the  oaasts 
of  Tonquin,  Cochin-China,  acrosi  the  Gulf 
of  Siam,  towards  the  Malacca  peninsula  ; 
and  &om  thence  they  pass  through  the  dif- 
ferent straits  west  of  Borneo,  into  the  Java 
Sea,  and  are  again  carried  by  the  N.W. 
winds  (which  prevail  during  the  period  the 
N.E.  monsoon  continues  in  the  China  Sea) 
eastward.  Hence  the  impractieability  of 
making  a  passage,  during  the  N.E.  man. 
soon,  up  the  China  Sea,  or  one  down  the 
Java  Sea  during  the  same  period ;  although 
a  passage  is  to  be  made  either  way,  by  going 
out  of  the  (me  sea  into  the  other. 

**  The  ^W.  monsoon  has  the  same  effioct, 
but  in  a  contraiy  direction.  But  ii  is  to  be 
observed,  that  at  some  distance  from  the 
respective  shores  just  mentioned,  the  car- 
rents  are  weak  and  feeble,  when  compared 
with  their  force  in  shore,  and  in  the  mfler- 
ent  straits  through  which  they  pass. 

*'  From  the  west  side  of  the  great  Aabm 
Ardiipdago,  and  eastern  side  of  the  Bi^  of 
Bengal,  the  waters,  during  the  N.E.  mon- 
soon, are  forced  round  the  i&Iand  of  Cejlon, 
across  the  Arabian  Sea,  until  turned  to  the 
S.W.  by  Cape  Guardafid.  Prom  thence 
they  follow  the  direction  of  the  coast,  and 
run  with  considerable  rapidity  towards  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  they  are  again 
turned,  by  the  westerly  winds,  eastward 
towards  New  Holland;  but  in  diis  last 
track  their  force  is  extremdy  weak  ^  fbr  it 
has  been  repeatedly  observed,  that  after 
passing  to  the  southward  or  eastward  of  the 
great  bank  of  Agull:as,  the  currents  "are 
hanlly  perceptible ;  whereas  a  ship  on  the 
bank  will  be  sometimes  set  twenty,  forty, 
and  often  sixty  miles  in  the  twenty-fixir 
hours  to  the  S.W.,  against  a  heavy  gale  of 
wind  from  that  quarter.  On  the  coast  of 
Chili  and  Peru,  from  SO""  of  south  to  4*^  of 
north  latitude,  tlie  ^pnstant  southerly  winds 
force  a  current  along  that  coast;  and  off 
Cape  St  Fnuicls,  Cape  Passao,  Cape  St 
Lawrence,  and  Cape  Blanco,  they  are  gene^ 
ralty  very  strong ;  but  forty  or  fttty  leagues 
from  the  shore  they  are  extremely  weak. 
At  the  Gallapagos  Island**  they  are  hardly 
perceptible.  On  the  coasts  of  Peru  and 
Mexico  the  same  dung  is  obeenrod.^* 
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DUe(nfery  of  HaH^ne  m  ihe  Isbmd  of  Tiree.  69S 

lUiXyne,  it  will  be  the  first  instanoe  of 
its  occarring  in  a  primitive  district^ 
the  TarieCieB  hitherto  described  having 
been  met  with  in  lavas,  basaltes,  and 
rocks  thrown  oat  by  volcanoes*. 


DISCOVERY  OF  HAUYKE,  IN  THE 
ISLAND  OF  TtaEE.  * 


Hitherto  in  Scotland  the  attention 
of  mineralogists  has  been  principally 
directed  to  the  investigation  of  the 
strtxctttre,  relative  poeition,  and  mode 
of  formation  of  mountain  rocks.  This 
branch  of  mineralogy,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  more  generally  interest- 
ing than  any  of  the  others.  The 
mind  delights  more  in  tracing  out 
those  grai^der  features  and  relations  in 
the  minenl  kingdom,  exhibited  in  the 
fitructure  and  arrangement  of  moun- 
tainous and  alpine  country,  than  in  de- 
eyphering  the  minute,  although  very 
interesting,  connexions  observable  a- 
mong  simple  minerals.  We  have  accu- 
rate geognostical  descriptions  of  many 
extensive  tracts  of  country  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  the  history  of  the  simple  min- 
erals contained  in  the  rocks  of  these 
districts  is  but  imperfectly  known.  It 
is  therefore  with  pleasure  that  we 
communicate  to  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing notice,  given  to  us  by  the  celebrated 
:professor  Pictet  of  Geneva. 

Description  of  a  Mineral  nearly  resem* 
Ming  Hauyne,  found  in  primiiive 
Limestone,  in  the  Island  of  Tiree,  one 
of  the  Hebrides,  By  Professor  L. 
A.  Necker: 

Colour — Pure    sky-blue^    sometimes 

slightly  greenish. 
Lustre — Shining  and  vitreous. 
Transparency — Translucent. 
Fracture — Conchoidal. 
Hardness — Scratches  glass. 
Form — Massive,    and    in    roundish 

grains. 

Chemical  Characters, 

Before  the  blow-pipe  it  becomes 
white  and  opaque,  but  does  not  melt. 
It  dissolves  in  acids,  but  we  could  not, 
firom  the  smallness  of  the  quantity,  de- 
termine if  it  formed  with  them  a  jelly. 
Geoffnosiic  Situation, 

It  occurs  in  very  minute  grains  in 
the  contemporaneous  masses  of  felspar, 
mica,  sohlite,  and  augite,  which  are 
imbedded  in  a  primitive  limestone  con- 
tained in  gneiss. 

Geojpranhic  Situation, 

It  occurs  in  tne  limestone  or  marble 
rock^  at  the  farm  of  Balephetrich  in 
Tiree. 

Observations, 

If  this  mineral,  as  we  suppose  to*  be 
the  case,  should  prove  to  be  the  true 
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A  Word  to  the  rival  HuUonian  and 
Wemerian  Disputants. 

It  may  appear  somewhat  like  pre« 
sumption  in  a  nameless  observer  to  at^ 
tempt  to  direct  the  attention  of  two 
sects  so  violent  in  controversy,  and  so 
impatient  of  contradiction,  to  any  geo- 
logical appearances  that  equally  sup- 
port the  truth  of  both  the  theories  of 
the  earth  contrived  by  their  ingenuity. 
But  a  natural  wish  on  my  part  to  repress 
the  over-weening  confidence  of  both, 
and  thus  to  lead  more  certainly  to  a 
true  judgment  in  mineialogical  sub- 
jects, induces  me  to  request,  Mr  Edi- 
tor, your  countenance  to  the  short 
statement  I  am  about  to  give.  If  the 
phenomena  I  nropose  to  mention  were 
distant  from  tnis  dty,  and  concealed 
in  a  wild  and  inaccessible  part  of  the 
country,  I  know  well  what  would  hap- 
pen;—-both  fire  and  water  philoso- 
phers would  join  against  me,  and  would 
say  this  anonymous  scribbler  knows 
nothing  of  the  matter — ^he  cannot  dis- 
tinguish one  rock  from  another,  and  it 
is  quite  evident  that  he  is  ignorant  of 
the  most  obvious  distinctions  known 
to  every  tyro  in  mineralo^.  They 
would  spurn  from  them  suoa  informa- 
tion as  that  we  are  about  to  communi- 
cate, because  it  would  shew  that  both 
are  in  the  right,  and  both  in  the  wrong, 
and  thus  force  them  to  abandon  the 
fimtastic  field  of  geological  romance. 
But  the  geological  appearances  are 
neither  distant  nor  difficult  of  access ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  open  to  the 
hourly  inspection  of  all  the  numerous 
geol(%ists    of  this    intellectual  city. 

*  Note,^Some  mineralogists  maintain 
that  all  the  basaltes  and  ejected  rodcs  con- 
taixuDg  Haiiyne  are  true  lavas.  This  we 
deny,  because  these  basaltes  and  ejected 
locksan  difierentin  their  external  and  phy- 
sical diaracten  from  lavas.  It  is  said,  for 
instance,  that  the  Monte  Somma  at  Vesu- 
vius, which  contBins  these  ejected  masses,  is 
the  old  crater  of  that  volcano*  and  in  some 
drawings  it  has  certainly  a  very  crater-like 
aspect.  We  see  no  evidence  for  the  vol- 
canic  origm  of  Somma,  and,  until  such  it 
produced,  shall  be  contented  to  consider  it 
as  an  unaltered  portion  of  the  general  cnut 
of  the  earth.  Translator, 
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A  Word  to  tk$  Huttoniatis  and  Wamerians. 


CAng. 


They  are  to  be  aeen  in  the  grand  eee- 
tion  of  the  Calton  Hill,  at  the  nte  of 
the  proposed  Waterloo  boteL  The 
whole  masa  of  rock  in  that  pari  of  the 
hill  is  composed  of  a  auhttaooe  known 
under  the  popular  name  of  whin-8tone> 
or,  to  speak  more  scientifically,  green- 
stone. Now  this  whin-stone,  or  green- 
stone, according  to  the  Huttonians,  is 
a  lava  which  has  been  projected  from 
the  grand  repository  of  that  matter  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth, — while  the 
Wemerians  maintain,  Uiat  it  is  a 
rocky  substance  deposited  from  the 
or^nal  waters  of  the  globe,  when 
this  Bubmundane  system  was  emerg- 
ing from  its  chaotic  state.  This  green- 
stone is  traversed  by  three  yeins  of 
green-stone,  that  exhibit  manv  inter- 
esting phenomena,  of  wliich  the  moat 
striking  are  those  which  are  at  present 
to  claim  our  attention.  For  the  pre- 
▼iouB  information  of  your  readers  it  may 
be  remaiiced,  that  both  theories  are  con- 
sidered to  depend  very  much  on  the  ap- 
pearances presented  by  veins.  The  Hut- 
tonians maintain,  that  veins  were  for- 
merly open  fissures  or  rents,  widening 
towards  the  interior  of  the  earth,  but 
becoming  gradually  narrower,  and  ter- 
minating upwards ;  these  fissures  are 
supposed  to  have  been  fiUed  with  the 
matter  they  now  contain  by  the  injec- 
tion of  melted  lava  from  below.  Hence, 
according  to  the  Huttonian  view,  veins 
always  widen  as  they  go  downwards, 
but  become  narrower  and  narrower, 
and  at  length  terminate  above  in  some 
rock  or  other.  The  Wemerians  agree 
with  the  Huttonians,  in  considering 
all  veins  as  having  been  originally 
open  fissures  or  rents,  but  maintain, 
that  these  rents  or  fissures  are  wide 
above,  but  become  gradually  narrower 
and  narrower,  at  length  terminate  be- 
low. These  rents  are  supposed  to  have 
been  filled  from  above,  from  the  wa- 
ters of  the  ancient  ocean,  with  the 
minerals  they  now  contain. 

What  then  are  the  peculiarities  of 
the  veins  of  tlie  Calton  Hill  ?  These 
may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  One  of 
the  veins  is  wide  above,  but  as  it  des- 
cends, becomes  narrower,  and  at  length 
terminates  in  a  narrow  wedge.  This  is 
an  example  of  a  vein  filled  from  above, 
or  of  a  Wernerian  vein.  Another  vein  of 
green-stone,  which  is  wide  below,  but 
narrow  and  terminated  above,  is  a 
short  distance  from  that  just  mention- 
ed, and  is  an  example  of  a  Huttonian 
vein,  or  one  filled  from  below.    The 


third  vein,  in  its  present  oonditiony 
cannot  be  considered  either  as  Wer- 
nerian or  Huttonian,  for  it  has  no 
visible  beginning  nor  end.  If  we 
had  an  opportunity  «f  seeii^  it  in  its 
whole  length,  it  might  either  tenni- 
nate  above  or  below,  and  thus  afbrd^ 
according  to  drcumstanoes,  an  iUu*- 
tration  of  either  of  the  rival  theories. 
The  fiicts  we  have  just  stated  are  venr 
fearftil  in  their  consequences  to  both 
theories,  in  short,  involring  nothing 
less,  in  my  fiseble  comprehension,  than 
their  utter  destruction.  But  we  must 
have  something  in  their  place,  we  can- 
not exist,  geok^cally ,  without  a  theory 
of  veins.  We  have  heard  it  whisper- 
ed, that  all  veins  of  this  description 
terminate,  both  above  and  below,  in 
the  rock  in  which  they  are  contained^ 
and  that  in  their  original  state  neither 
communicated  with  the  infernal  re- 
gions nor  with  the  wild  and  tumult- 
uous water  of  the  superincumbent 
ocean. 

On  the  Use  of  Petrifaction*  as  a  Cha- 
racter  in  the  Discrimination  qfHodi 
Formations, 

It  was  my  intention,  Mr  Editor,  to 
have  indulged  in  this  Number  of  your 
Magazine,  in  a  series  of  observations 
on  petrifactions,  with  the  view  of 
proving,  that  rock  formations  are  in 
every  case  to  be  determined  by  their  min^ 
erahgical  characters  alone*  and  that 
therefore  the  attempts  whidi  have  been 
lately  made  of  separating  and  classi- 
fying them  by  the  fossil  organic  re- 
mains they  contain,  must  be  aban- 
doned as  incorrect  and  unphilosophi- 
cal,  but  want  of  leisure  prevents  me 
entering  on  the  subject  at  present. 
I  am  aware  of  the  opinions  of  Cu- 
vier,  Blumenbach,  Spix,  and  many 
others,  and  still  I  beueve  in  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  opinion  just  stated. 
These  zoological  gentlemen  will  not 
readily  acquiesce  in  a  doctrine  which 
takes  so  much  from  the  importance 
they  have  lately  assumed  in  mineral- 
ogical  matters ;  but  I  am  indUned  to 
think,  that  our  friends  the  Huttonians 
and  Wemerians,  who  are  sensible  and 
well  disposed  as  long  as  they  are  kept 
out  of  reach  of  fire  and  water,  will 
hear  reason,  and  agree  with  us  in  en- 


*  A  pootkm  I  have  beard  proposed  and 
iOustiated  in  Profenor  JaoMon^s  Isctntefc 
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deavoimnff  to  keep  the  tsoological  gm* 
logists  within  proper  bounds. 

On  ike  Fertieal  Strata  of  the  Isie  tf 
Wight. 

Sm  H.  Englefield  and  Mr  Webster^ 
in  their  splendid  and  carious  work  on 
the  geology  of  the  Isle  ofWight,  give 
sectionsof  vertical  strata,  of  chalky  clays, 
and  sands  of  various  kinds,  as  seen  at 
Alum  Bay.  These  vertical  days,  sands, 
and  chalks,  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  harisontal,  but  have  been 
brought  ihto  theit  present  highly  in- 
clined position  by  some  mechanical 
force  acting  on  them  after  their  forma- 
tion. Now,  although  we  amuse  our- 
selves with  the  Huttonian  theory,  we 
are  not  inclined  to  admit  the  plausibi- 
lity of  the  explanation  it  offers  of  the 
vertical  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 
These  vertical  beds  of  clay,  sand,  and 
chalk,  do  not  difibr,  in  a  geological 
sense,  as  to  position,  from  those  of 
quartz,  gneiss,  or  mica  slate :  and 
hence  are  to  be  considered  as  havinff 
been  formed  fVom  a  state  of  chemicsu 
solution,  and  that  therefore  their  pre- 
sent position  is  their  original  one. 
The  system  of  breaking,  and  compres- 
sion, of  roasting  and  melting  of  the 
Huttonians,  has  had  its  day, — ^that  of 
mechanical  and  chemical  action  of  the 
Neptunists,  is  at  present  much  in  re- 
pute,— but  we  suroect  ere  long  it  will 
be  forced  to  yield  to  that  of  general 
chraiical  action.  We  cannot  at  present 
anticipate  what  will  be  the  next  mem- 
ber of  the  series  of  ^logical  hypothe- 
sis. All  these  fimaes  do  good  if  not 
pushed  to  an  extravagant  length,  as 
nas  been  occasionally  done  by  those 
be  of  tongue — ^ready  with  the  pen~- 
>ut  ignorant  of  nature. 


ON  SHAKSrBA&E  S  SONNETS. 

Shakspeare's  poems  are  almost  all 
lost  in  the  glory  of  his  Divine  Dramas. 
Even  they  who  know  them,  and  are 
capable  of  understanding  and  feeling 
their  numerous  beauties,  do  not,  un- 
less we  greatly  err,  recur  so  often  as 
they  ought  to  do  to  their  perusal; 
while  the  ordinary  readers  of  poetry 
are  satisfied  with  believing,  that  Uiey 
are  every  thing  that  good  judges  have 
said  of  Uiem — ^but  go  no  fiurtoer.  It 
is  with  Shakspesre  as  with  a  great  con- 
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queror,  whose  many  inferior  achieve^ 
ments  are  ibrgotten  in  the  ftme  of  bis 
splendid  and  decisive  victories. 

It  was  the  &shion  of  critics,  not  long 
sgo,  to  speak  of  Shakq^eere's  Sonnets 
as  poor  compositions;  and  Steevens, 
who  prob&bly  was  just  as  well  qualifi^ 
ed  to  judge  of  their  merits  as  of  his 
tragedies,  condemned  them  as  utterly 
contemptible,  and  not  possible  to  be 
read,  even  under  the  compulsion  of  an 
act  of  parliament.  This  was  an  at- 
tempt at  wit— worthy  of  the  man  who 
thought  Hamlet  a  most  immoral  youns; 
gentleman,  whose  example  was  enongh 
to  corrupt  the  principles  of  the  rising 
generation.  He  was,  however,  a  person 
of  no  small  authority  in  his  day — and  it 
therefore  passed  current  with  man  v,  for 
a  sober  and  serious  truth,  that  Shaks- 
peare  could  not  write  sonnets  worthy 
die  perusal  of  Mr  Steevens.  The  said 
Mr  Steevens  was  a  man  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  be  pleased.  Milton's  sonnets 
he  declares  to  be  ''  composed  in  the 
highest  strain  of  affectation,  pedantry, 
circumlocution^  and  nonsense  i" 

Wyat,  Surrey,  Watson,  Sidney,  Da- 
niel, Spenser,  and  Drayton,  liad  all 
writtenbeautiful  sonnets  beftve  Shaks« 
peare, — and  if  his  be  compured  with 
the  finest  of  those  writers,  it  will  be  at 
onee  seen,  &at  while  there  is  nothing 
in  which  he  does  not  equal  them,  he 
far  exoells  than  all  in  originality  of  il- 
lustration, ingenuity  of  sentiment,  de- 
licacy of  pathos,  strength  of  passion, 
and  {ffofound  reflection  on  human  life. 

A  question  of  much  difficulty,  and 
certainly  of  no  little  interest,  has  long 
existed  among  critics,  as  to  the  person 
to  whom  these  Sonnets  were  adch^ss- 
ed.  Farmer,  Steevens,  and  Malone^ 
though  differing  in  opinion  concerning 
some  other  points  connected  with  the 
dispute,  agree  in  believing,  that  the 
greatest  number  of  them  were  address- 
ed to  a  man,  and  perhap  twenty- 
eight  to  a  lady.  But  Mr  George 
Chalmers  sagaciously  smells  out,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Sonnets  had  been  ad- 
dressed to  no  less  a  person  than  Queen 
Elizabeth, — and  that  article  of  his 
creed  is  illustrated  by  tolerably  bulky 
commentaries. 

To  render  his  theory  capable  o^ 
being  swallowed,  Mr  Chalmers  be- 
gins with  changing  the  sex  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
energetic  character  of  that  illustrious 
personage,  is  not  very  consistent  with 
his  usual  gallantry.    Dr  Drake  very 
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wisely  ohs/avtB,  ^'  that  she  shoold  be 
thus  metamorphofled^  for  the  express 
purpose  of  wooing  her  by  amatory  Son- 
nets^ is  a  position  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  obtain  credit ;"  and  so  &r  as 
we  have  heard^  it  is  a  position  which ' 
never  has  obtained  any  credit.  Before 
Mr  George  Chahners  could  have  be- 
lieved his  own  theory^  he  must  have 
believed  (or  overlooked  it)  that  Shaks- 
peare  was  guilty  of  every  imaginable 
kind  of  foUy^  stupidity^  nonsense^  and 
downright  raving.  Now,  for  our  own 
parts,  we  would  radier  think  George 
Chalmen  ffuilty  of  all  this,  than  a  writer 
of  acknowledged  talents  and  good  sense 
like  William  Shakspeare. 

Dr  Drake  is  of  opinion,  that  the 
sulgect  of  Shakspeare  s  Sonnets,  from 
the  1st  to  the  lS€th  inclusive,  or,  more 
correctly  speakins,  the  person  to  whom 
they  areaddressed,  wasLord  Southamp- 
ton—and we  think  that  he  baa  suc- 
ceeded in  proving  his  point.  The 
Doctor  writes  in  a  somewhat  heavy 
manner,  but  prolixity  may  be  excused 
in  all  details  relative  to  any  of  the 
works  of  Shakspeare,  and  we  should 
have  no  objection  to  a  couple  of  other 
quartos  about  Him  and  his  times. 

It  is  truly  wonderfU,  with  what 
boundless  ingenuity  and  power  Shaks- 
peare has  filled  Sonnets,  addressed  to 
nis  piatron,  and  therefore,  as  it  might 
seem  in  a  great  degree  limited  by  the 
very  nature  ol'  their  subject,  to  feeunss 
of  partial  and  transitory  interest,  with 
the  most  various  and  the  richest  poe- 
try. They  are  ftdl  of  wisdom;  a 
single  line  often  expresses  a  volume  of 
truth, — and  many  single  lines  might 
afford  theses  for  the  illustrations  of 
the  moralist  or  metaphysician.  It  is 
true,  as  has  been  well  remarked  by 
•Wordsworth  and  Frederick  Schlep, 
that  these  sonnets  are  invaluable,  oe- 
yond  any  thing  else  of  Shakspeare's 
poetry,  because  they  eive  us  little 
notices,  and  occasionid  ^impses  of  his 
own  kindred  feelings,  and  of  some  of 
the  moat  interesting  events  and  situa- 
tions of  his  life.  They  are,  however, 
admirable  compositions  in  themselves  ; 
and  Wordsworth,  in  one  of  those  phi- 
losophical notes  to  the  collected  edition 
of  his  poems,  in  which  he  frequently 
embodies  so  much  obvious,  but  at  tbie 
same  time  so  little  understood  truth, 
mentions  those  which  he  thinks  most 
truly  Shakspearean.  The  readers  of 
poetry  may  wish  to  know  what  Sonnets 
are  Wordsworth's  prime  favourites,— 
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five  that  seem  to  us  exquisitely  bean- 
tifuL 

XXIX. 
Wbenhi  disgrMe  with  fortune  and  mai*scya» 
I  all  alone  beweep  my  outcast  state. 
And  troublcdeafheavenwithmybootlfasCTiri, 
And  look  upon  myself,  and  curse  my  &tc. 
Wishing  me  like  to  one  mote  rich  in  hope, 
Featur*d  like  him,  like  him  with  frioids 

pone88*d, 
Denrinstbis  man's  ait,  and  ^t  man's  aoope^ 
With  what  I  most  enjoy  contented  least ; 
Yet  In  these  thoughts  myself  almost  despisiii^ 
Hanly  I  think  on  thee — and  then  m]r  state 
(Like  to  the  lark  at  break  of  day  arising 
From  sullen  earth)  sings  hymns  at  heaven*s 

gate; 
For  thy  sweet  love  lememberM,  such  wealth 

brings. 
That  then  I  soon  to  diange  my  atate  with 

kings. 

XXX. 
When  to  the  aesoonsbf  sweet  silent  tlioq^ 
1  summon  up  rsmembianoe  of  things  past* 
I  siffh  the  lack  of  many  a  thing  I  aou^tt. 
And  with  old  woes  new  wail  my  dear  time*a 


Tlien  can  I  drown  an  eve,  unusM  to  fhiw. 
For  preciouB  friends  hia  in  death's  datdos 


And  weep  afresh  lore's  long  sinoecanod'd  woe. 
And  moan  the  expense  m  many  a  vamih'd 

s^t. 
Then  can  I  grieve  at  grievances  fongooe. 
And  hearily  from  woe  to  woe  tell  o'er 
Tlie  sad  account  of  fore-bemoaned  moan. 
Which  I  new  pay  as  if  not  pay'd  before. 
But  if  the  while  I  think  on  diee,  dear  friend. 
All  losses  are  restor'd,  and  sorrows  end. 

LIV. 
O  how  mudi  more  doth  beauty  beantecos 


Bv  that  sweet  ornament  whidi  truth  doth  give! 
Tne  rose  kx>ks  fidr,  but  fairer  we  it  deem 
For  that  sweet  odour  which  doth  in  it  Iiv& 
Tlie  canker-bkxims  have  fbll  as  deep  a  dye 
As  the  perfumed  tincture  of  the  roses. 
Hang  on  audi  thorns,  and  {day  as  wantonly 
When  summer's  breath  that  masked  buds 


But,  for  their  ▼irtoe  only  is  their  show. 
They  live  unwoo'd,  and  unreqwcted  fitde  ; 
Die  to  themselves.    Sweet  roaes  do  not  so  ; 
Of  their  sweet  deaths  axe  sweetest  odours 

made: 
And  so  of  you,  beauteous  and  Ibvdy  youth. 
When  tliat  shall  fiide,  my  verse  distils  your 

trutlu 

LXIV. 

When  I  have  seen  by  Time's  fell  hand  defiic*d 
The  rich  proud  cost  of  out-woin  bury'd  aj^ ; 
When  sometimelofty  towers  I  seedown-ia&'d , 
And  brass  eternal  uvft  to  mortal  rage ; 
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When  I  have  sesQ  the  hungry  oooui  gnn 

Advantage  on  the  kingdom  of  the  ihine* 
And  the  finn  soil  win  of  the  wat'iy  main, 
Increadng  store  with  loss,  and  loss  with  store ; 
When  I  have  seen  such  interchange  of  state, 
Or  state  itself  confSranded  to  decay ; 
Ruin  hath  taught  me  thus  to  ruminate    < 
That  time  will  come  and  take  my  love  away. 
ThiHfaou|^tisasadeath,which  cannot  choose 
But  weep  to  have  that  which  it  fean  to  loee. 

XCVIII. 

.  From  you  have  I  been  absent  in  the  spring. 

When  proud-pied  AnrilfdressM  in  all  his  trim. 

Hath  put  a  spirit  or  youth  in  every  thing ; 

That  heavy  Saturn  laughM  and  leapM  with 

him. 
Yet  nor  the  lays  of  birds,  nor  the  sweet  smeQ 
Of  different  flowers  in  odour  and  in  hue. 
Could  make  me  any  sammer*s  story  tell. 
Or  from  their  proud  lap  pluck  them  where 

they  grew: 
Nor  did  I  wonder  at  the  lilies  white. 
Nor  praise  the  deep  vermilion  in  the  rose ; 
They  were  but  sweet,  but  figures  of  delight. 
Drawn  after  you,  you  pattern  of  all  those. 
Yet  eeem^d  it  winter  still,  and  you  away. 
As  widi  your  shadow  I  with  these  did  play. 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear 
what  Frederick  Schlegel  has  so  weU 
said  of  ShaJcspeare's  Sonnete. 

••  It  is  in  these  minor  pieces  of  Shaks- 
peate  that  we  are  first  introduced  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  great  poet  and  his 
frfli«ga-  When  he  wrote  sonnets,  it  seems 
as  ifne  had  considered  himsdf  as  more  a 
poet  than  when  he  wrote  pUys ;  he  was  the 
manager  of  a  theatre,  and  he  viewed  the 
drama  as  his  business ;  on  it  he  exerted  all 
his  intellect  and  power ;  but  when  he  had 
feelings  intense  and  secret  to  express,  he 
had  recourse  to  a  form  of  writmg  with 
wladti  his  habits  had  rendered  him  less  fit- 
miliar.  It  is  stnmge  but  ddightftd  to  scru- 
tmiae,  in  his  short  effiisions,  the  character 
of  Shakspeare.  In  them  we  see  that  he 
who  stooQ  like  a  magician  above  the  world, 
penetrating  with  one  glance  into  all  the 
depUis,  and  mysteries,  and  perplexities  of 
human  character,  and  having  power  to  call 
up  into  open  day  the  darkest  workings  of 
the  human  passions  that  this  great  being 
was  not  deprived  of  any  portwn  of  his  hu- 
man sympthics,  by  the  eleration  to  which 
he  was  raised,  but  preserved,  amidst  all  his 
stem  ftmctions,  a  heart  overflowing  with 
tcndemeas,  purity,  and  love.  His  reelings 
are  intense,  profinind,  acute,  almost  to  scU 
fishness;  but  he  expresses  them  so  briefly 
and  modesdy,  as  to  form  a  strange  contrast 
with  most  of  those  poets  who  write  concern- 
ing themselves,  r  or  the  ri^t  understand- 
ing of  his  dramatic  works,  these  lyrics  are  of 
the  peatest  importance.  They  shew  us, 
that  m  htt  dramas  he  very  seldom  speaks 
according  to  his  own  feeling,  or  his  own 
thoughts,  but  according  to  his  knowledge." 

It  is  not  yery  pleasant  to  fiiU  from 
Che  bfly  sentiinents  of  Wordsworth 
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and  Sch)egel«  *'  sheer  o'er  the  cmtal 
battlements/'  down  upon  the  hard 
stones  of  Mr  Hazlitt's  mind.  But  he 
too  must  talk  about  Shakspeare^  and 
therefore  we  must  talk  about  him.  It 
is  unlucky  tor  Mr  Hazlitt's  character 
as  a  literary  man,  that  his  own  obser* 
vations  are  uniformly  very  bad  ones^ 
and  that  he  rips  up  the  seams  of  all  his 
stolen  speculation,  which  might  other* 
wise  look  very  decent.  He  has  got 
possession  of  a  ver^  simple  recipe  to* 
make  original  criticism, — namdy^  to 
sav  the  reverse  on  aU  sulgecis,  of 
what  the  best  critics  have  said  hefiire 
him« — he  has  thus,  with  weak  people^ 
acquired  the  credit  of  ingenious  para- 
dox; but,  with  all  persons  of  sense, 
the  discredit  of  perverse  and  wilful 
misrepresentation  of  the  truth.  To 
him  truth  and  fiilsehood  are  indifilerent. 
He  cannot  write  one  syllable  on  any 
subject,  unless  he  has  an  opinion  he« 
fore  him,  and  then  he  very  magnani-* 
mously  and  intellectually  contradicts 
that  opinion.  He  stands  with  his  bade 
turned  on  the  whole  writing  worlds  and 
need  not  therefore  be  surprised  to  get 
an  occasional  kick  or  two.  Williun 
Shakspeare  would  have  been  afraid  to 
open  nis  mouth  in  the  company  of 
William  Hazlitt.  Hear  how  the  Cock-- 
ney  rates  the  bard  of  Avon ! 

*■  Our  idcdatry  of  Shakspeare  (not  to  say 
our  admiration)  ceases  with  his  pUys.  In 
his  other  productiona  h€  wu  a  mere  author  I 
though  not  a  common  author.  It  was  only 
by  rqiresenting  othen  that  he  became  him« 
sdf.  He  could  go  out  of  himself  and  rt* 
freaent  the  tout  qf  Cleopatra^  but  in  his  own 
person  he  appeared  <o  be  aixtape  mUtkig 
fir  the  prompter* $  cue!  In  eigprassing  the 
thoughts  of  others,  he  seemed  mspiref— in 
expressing  his  own,  he  wot  a  mechanic  I  In 
his  poems  he  appears  to  be  *  cooped  and 
cabined  in*  by  otf  t^  petty  intricacies  of 
Uiought  and  language,  which  poetry  had 
leaned  from  the  controvertial  Jargon  of  the 
echooltr 

Now  of  what  is  Mr  Hazlitt  talking^ 
in  this  verv  impudent  wav  ?  In  the 
poems  whicn,  with  his  usual  ignoranoo 
and  arrogance,  he  thus  condemns, 
Shakspeare  does  not  **  express  his  own 
thoughte,"  but  he  writes  of  those  ai  o- 
thers  as  much  as  in  his  plays.  His  two 
principal  poems  are  Venus  and  Ado- 
nis^"  and  the  "  Rape  of  Lucrece,"  and 
Mr  Hazlitt  quotes  fttmi  them.  Nei« 
ther  the  one  nor  the  other  has  any 
thing  to  do  widi  "  his  own  thoughts. ' 
It  is  distressing  to  hear  a  gander  thus 
oabbling  at  '^  that  divine  swan,"  as 
he  floats  down  *^  his  own  mtyestic 
river." 


Hatfmarket  Tbeairr. 
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And  what  may  Mr  Hazlitt  ny  of 
the  SoimeU  in  whidi  Shalcspene  does 
^eok  of  himeelf  ?  He  mj%,  ''  of  the 
Sonnets  we  do  not  weU  know  whst  to 
soy/'  (see  pi^  350  of  Obseirations  of 
Shskspeare's  Hoys,  by  W.  Hazlitt,} 
a  most  kuninoos  pieoe  of  philosophksl 
critictsin  indeed,  and  only  to  be  eqosl- 
led,  in  troth  and  self-knowledge^by  the 
following  eonlsBBion  in  his  ''Article"  on 
Lear:  "  To  attempt  to  giw  a  descrip- 
taon  of  die  play  itself,  or  of  its  eflfeet 
on  the  mind,  it  mere  impertinence: 
yet  we  most  say  something."  Afler 
aoch  a  solemn  piomise—woald  yon 
believe  lA—he  tays  noikimg.  lliis  is 
the  man  whom  the  £dinbai|^  Renew 
calls  an  enthusiastic  nadjudujiomi  lever 
of  l^iakspesie.  Paon  Ponoa ! 


HATMAKEET   THEATKB. 

Ma  J.  Russell,  who  had  been  a  great 
Ikvoorite  in  £dinbai]B^,  made  hia  first 
appesranee,  we  beheve,  in  London,  at 
ttis  theatre,  on  Wednesday  the  15th 
Jnly,  in  the  charseter  of  ODapod,  in 
the  Poor  Gentleman.  The  pert  seem- 
ed jndicioafliy  sdected  to  give  a  &^ 
Tonrsble  idea  of  Ifr  Rossell's  oomie 
powers.  His  fesrs  however  prevented 
Aim  from  giving  the  character  that 
breadth  (to  use  a  painter's  phrase,) 
which  is  required  to  make  it  <|nite  ei&c- 
tiye;  before  the  conclusion  ot  the  piece, 
however,  he  recovered  himself,  and 
the  perfonnsnoe  went  off  with  great 
spirit  and  efieet  The  charscteristic 
of  Mr  Rossi's  sctmg  appears  to  be  a 
smart  sensible  fiveUneas,  and  a  manner 
altogether  more  genteel  than  is  gener- 
ally thou^t  requisite  in  low-comedy. 
Tms  we  conceive  to  result  in  some 
measure  from  his  canTing  hb  naturd 
habits  into  the  business  of  his  profos- 
sion, — it  gave  his  ^wtheesry  a  kind  of 
consequence  which  is  not  to  be  found 
in  perusing  the  part ;  it  also  added  to 
that  insinuation  of  manner,  which  we 
should  conceive  indispensable  in  a 
parson  who  is  emj^yed  aa  the  confi- 
dant and  Mercury  <^a  man  of  foshion  ; 
in  short,  he  was  altogether  a  more  rea- 
pectsble  peraonsge  than  we  have  beat 
in^  the  hahit  of  considering  Ollapod. 
Mr  Russell  introduced  "  the  cosmetic 
song,"  which  we  never  heard  before. 
It  is  like  the  greater  number  of  thoae 
songs  which  are  wntten  txfnmij  for 


particular  ^ 

fated  to  make  us  stare  St 
lity,  than  to  pksae  ns  by  tmj  of  die 
usual  qualities  or  propertiesof  a  ssa^  ; 
it  served  to  diow,  however,  dmt  Jlr 
R.  baa  an  eicellent  vmoe,  a  good  car, 
andagood  tsate, 
do  not  always  Mk'to  the  loS  of  ^ 
are  celled  oomie  sin_ 
the  first  comic  singer  on  the 
stage,  who  thoo^  it  ncamuj  to  be 
a  musician,  and  to  cultivate  his  tarte. 
Since  his  tune  the  bfies  have  been  la- 
prove  in  these  psrticnlars,  but  thegcs*- 
demon  appesr  to  think  dna  qinite  ub- 
neoeassry.  Mr  R.  liowew 
to  be  sn  ezeeption,  and  we  < 
anticqiate  his  eomplele  success  in  I 
letta-singing, — his  attention  also  to  the 
business  of  the  1 
He  seems  aware,  that  if  an 
not  endeavour  at  lesst  to 
consider  the  andienee  ssai 
to  the  room,  the  iHosion  (if  any,)  is 
completely  destroyed, 

Mr  Russell  s  next  appearsiice  wan 
in  the  little  character  of  >SmrlHrr,  a 
Row-street  offioo-,  in  the  new  wd 
very  triflii^  play  of  "  Nine  Points  of 
Law."  In  Uiis  he  had  voy  little  to 
do,  but  even  that  little  was  done  in 
a  judicious  and  artist>like  manacr. 
He  appesred  as  a  foe-simile  of  Towns- 
end,  and  the  two  Sosias  were  not 
more  alike.  Rut  it  was  in  the  Sleep* 
vralker  that  he  made  his  most  power- 
ful impression  upon  the  andienee, 
We  do  not,  indeed,  lecdkct  to  have 
seen  what  is  csUed  a  greater 
produced  in  a  theatre.  The  < 
IS  weQ  known,  md  had  aoqniied 
oelefarity  in  the  hands  of  Matthews, 
that  it  appeared  presumptuous  in  a 
voung  actor  to  attempt  it.  The  event, 
however,  proved  Mr  Russell  rig^t. 
(hi  his  first  set  out,  indeed,  some  one 
in  the  pit  began  a  furions  kiss.  This 
was  instantly  resisted  by  the  andienee, 
who  had  thescoundrdtimiedoat  before 
they  wouM  snflfer  the  pieee  to  go  on. 
Notwithstsnding  this  very  aslonndmg 
circumstance,  Somno  proceeded  with 
great  deliberation  in  his  part,  snd  gave 
imiutions  of  Kemble,  Cooke,  Indedon, 
&C.  in  a  manner  which  equally  sur- 
piiaed  and  pleased  ns.  The  style  of 
these  imitations  waa  altogether  novel, 
as  it  was  a  sQoeessfol  attempt  to  repre* 
aenttheprecisemanner  of  esch  permm- 
er,  with  as  little  caiicstme  as  possible. 
That  of  Indedon  tttpirtiGnlar^eTeB  m 
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the  siiigiiigj  was  so  very  correct^  that  we 
could  have  ahnost  persuaded  ourselves 
that  our  old  favourite  was  actually  and 
unaccountably  before  us.  It  is  but  jus- 
tice to  state^  that  this  is  perhaps  tlie 
best  bit  of  imitation  which  was  ever 
performed  in  London.  We  were  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise^  and  shall 
not  soon  forget  it.  This  kind  of  equi- 
vocal excellence»  which  is  considered 
as  the  essential  and  difficult  part  of 
the  character  of  SomnOj  was  complete- 
ly sustained  throughout. — Octavian 
came  back  from  the  side-wing  to  give 
the  trembling  Agnes^  and  the  no  less 
apprehensive  Sadi^  his  assurances  of 
protection^  as  if  John  Kemble  himself 
had  done  it ;  and  when  Sir  Pertinax 
desired  ''  Ronald  to  bring  the  carriagie 
at  aught  o'dock/'  we  were  not  quite 
certain  that  Cocke  was  not  behina  the 
scenes.  Mr  Russell  certainly  deserv- 
ed all  the  extraordinary  applause  he 
received. 

On  the  27th  July,  the  Duke  and 
Dutchess  of  Kent  commanded  '*  Teas- 
ing made  Easy"  and  "  Killing  no 
Murdor."  This  brought  together  a 
very  &shionable  and  iirowded  audience. 
Mt  Russell  on  that  evening  appeared 
in  two  new  characters^  viz.  Gammon 
in  the  plaTj  and  Buskin.  Gamnwn  is 
merely  a  dapper  barrister's  derk,  who 
thinks  he  has  made  an  imprenion  on 
an  heireasy  who  turns  out  to  be  the 
daughter  of  the  Rising  Sun,  a  small 
ale-nouse  fifty  miles  from  Londcm, 
Some  of  the  situations  are  very  well 
managed,  and  Mr  Russell  made  the 
most  of  the  part.  It  used  to  be  play- 
ed bv  Matthews,  who  always,  to  oqr 
thinking,  looked  like  the  young  lady's 
papa.  Without  the  slightest  disre- 
spect to  that  most  excellent  comedian, 
it  must  be  admitted,  that  Russell  was 
the  very  thing,  and  the  other  was 
not ;  and  it  seemed  that  the  audience 
felt  it  so,  because  we  never  saw  it  pro- 
duce any  effect  before.  In  the  farce 
Russell  bad  to  do  his  best,  and  he  did 
it  so  well,  that  we  questicm  if  Buskin 
ever  produced  more  entertainment,  or 
obtained  more  applause*  The  several 
characters  he  assumes  were  sustained 
in  the  happiest  manner,— whether  as 
Boots  the  wait^,  French  hair-dresser, 
or  little  Boy,  he  appeared  equally  at 
home.  In  the  second  act  ne  had 
the  powerful  assistance  of  Liston's 
Apollo^  who  certainly  topped  his 
part  on  that  evening.  Of  course 
the    audience    w^e    kept    in   per* 
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feet  good  humour  by  their  united 
exertions.  The  duet  was  certainly 
never  so  well  sung—* in  this  Mr  Rus- 
sell was  at  home ;  and  if  great  and 
unqualified  applause  can  content  either 
actor,  artist,  or  poet,  he  must  have 
been  satisfied.  Even  the  Royal  Per« 
sonages  joined  in  the  feeling  of  the 
atidience,  and  seemed  to  call  for  a  re- 
petition of  the  duet  with  as  much  good 
numour  as  the  most  humble  amongst 
us.  The  imitations  on  this  evening 
were  as  happy  as  on  lus  first  perform- 
ance, and  produced  even  a  greater  ef- 
fect. 

On  a  subsequent  repetition  of  Som- 
no,  he  introduced  a  new  imitation  of 
Kemble  in  Coriolanus,  in  the  fine 
speech  when  Aufidius  taunts  him  with 
the  appellation  of  Boy,  It  was  cer- 
tainly very  correct,  and  forcibly  re» 
called  to  us  the  pleasure  we  used  to 
receive  from  that  great  actor's  most 
masterly  performance, — a  performance 
which  we  can  scarcely  hope  to  see  equal- 
led, certainly  never  surpassed. 

These  are,  we  believe,  all  the  charac- 
ters in  which  Mr  RusseU  has  i^peared; 
§at  our  own  parts,  we  long  to  see  him 
attempt  some  of  Shaki|ieare's  downs^ 
as,  since  the  days  of  King  and  Ban- 
nister, they  aj^iear  to  have  taken  leave 
of  the  stage. 


PHAVTASMAOOaiANA  ; 

Ov  BeeueU  d'HUlories  d'ApparUUms,  de 
Sfectnt^  ie  Revenatu,  Fantomety  ^, 
TradnU  de  rAUemOnd,  par  un  Amateur. 
Parit.    %  tomes  Itao. 

TALES  OF  THE  BEAP,  PBINCIPALLT 
TKANSLATED  FKOM  THE  FAEKCH. 

The  empire  of  imagination  was  some 
time  ago  exposed  to  all  the  horrors  of 
an  invasion,  which  appeared  desdned  to 
wrest  the  sceptre  of  one  of  its  most  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  provinces  fi>r  ever 
from  the  grasp  of  its  sovereign.  What 
other  effect  could  possibly  have  been 
predicted  to  ensue  from  an  essay,  writ- 
ten by  a  physiciao,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  19th  century,  with  the 
avowed  design  of  affi>rduig  an  easy 
practical  solution  at  onoe  applicable  to 
all  cases  of  spectral  apiiearances,  invisin 
ble  spiritual  agency,  and  magical  de- 
lusion, past  and  to  come  ?  We  would 
by  no  means  be  thought  to  undervalue 
the  advantages  of  so  great  a  discovery. 
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of  80  TBlnaUe  a  conquest  To  be  ena* 
Ued  to  cro68  a  church-yard,  planted 
with  yew-treea,  "  in  the  venr  witch- 
ing time  of  night,"  of  a  cold,  damp, 
gusty,  gloomy  December,  withoat  any 
vforte  apprehension  than  that  of  mere 
mortal  rneumatism  or  asthma — or  to 
descend  from  the  highest  to  the  low- 
est imartments  of  an  ancient  fkmily 
mansion  alone,  when  all  the  rest  or 
the  house  is  sdeep,  without  a  candle, 
under  the  persuasion  that  one  runs  no 
greater  risk  than  that  of  breaking  a 
nedc  or  a  leg  over  the  staircsae — ^Siis 
indeed  were  a  blessing,  the  full  extent 
and  magnitude  of  which  we  are  &r 
from  b^ng  so  philosophically  hardy  as 
to  deny.  But  then,  when  we  came  to 
reflect  on  all  that  must  be  sacrificed 
fbr  the  attainment  of  such  beatitude, 
supposing  it  to  be  attainable, — the 
thrilling  delight  of  a  ghost-story  by  a 
Christmas  fire-side, — ^tne  more  exalted 
amse  which  a  lurkii^  tendency  to  su- 
perstitious aj^nehension  adds  to  our 
reHsh  of  the  sublime  in  poetry, — nay, 
the  Tery  pleasure  which  in  some  un- 
accountable manner  mingles  itself  with 
the  real  terrors  which  situations  such 
as  above  described  are  calculated  to 
engender, — we  found  ourselyes  neces- 
sarily driven  to  the  conclusion,  that 
the  exemption,  which  befiire  npeared 
so  enviable,  might  be  too  deany  par- 
chased.  So  frr  from  hailing  with  tri- 
umphant expectation,  we  b^^an  to  an- 
ticipate, with  fear  and  concern,  this 
decisive  victory  of  the  genius  of  jdiy- 
siology  over  the  Prince  of  Darkness; 
we  opened  the  important  volume  in  a 
state  of  suroense,  whidi,  in  comfixrm- 
ity  with  the  improved  usage  of  oar 
best  novel  writers,  we  may  ventore  to 
term  "agonising;*'  and  were  really 
relieved  to  a  degree  hr  exceeding  what 
we  at  that  time  thought  it  prudent  to 
avow,  when  we  fimnd,  after  perusing 
it,  that,  notwithstanding  the  doctor's 
eminent  professional  skill  and  ssgadtv, 
we  were  stiU  able  to  address  mm  m 
the  words  of  Hamlet — 
*'  There  are  more  tluiigi  in  heaven  and 

cnthf  Hoiatio, 
Than  are  dreamt  of  in  yomr  philoiophy.** 

Shall  we  confins  stiU  further  ?  It 
was  already  late  in  the  evening  when 
we  laid  down  Dr  Ferriar,  intending  to 
dose  our  labours  fbr  the  night ;  but 
our  hands,  carelessly  wandering  over 
the  table,  dianoed  to  encounter  "  Ttles 
of  the  Dead,"  which  Uy  at  that  time 
uncut  before  as.    What  a  proridoH 
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tial  opportunity  for  making  trial  of 
Horatio's  philosophy!  We  drew  oor 
chairs  nearer  the  fire,  snuffid  our 
candles,  rq^lenished  oor  cups,  and  ne- 
ver budged  from  oor  positions  till  the 
dock  struck  two,  bv  whidi  time  we 
had  dean  forgotten  all  the  lessons  ovr 
good  physician  had  been  giving  ua, 
and. 


Almoit  to  jdly  by  die  act  of  fjear,** 
slowly  and  rdnctantly  departed  to  our 
beds;  nor, if wehadthenmetalegioii 
of  spectres  at  the  stair's  head,  waiting 
our  arrival,  would  it  have  uceuiied  to 
any  of  us  to  explain  the  phenomenon 
upon  the  prindple  of  haUucimaHom. 

The  "  Pleasurea  of  Sapentition " 
form  a  distinct  and  pecnltsr  daas  of 
those  of  the  imagination ;  and,  is 
a  phflosophical  investigation  of  the 
sources  from  whidi  they  are  derived, 
we  soon  discover  that  even  thoae  otlicn 
which  appear  most  of  kin  to  thcna, 
must  be  traced  in  their  descent  dirou^ 
very  difierent  cfaannds.  The  species 
of  delight  afibrded  by  a  tragedy^  or  an 
execution,  may,  to  an  unrerccting  ob- 
server, appear  very  similar  to  that 
communicated  by  a  wdl-anthenticated 
ghost-story;  yet,  if  the  nature  of  the 
aentfancnt  is  at  all  to  be  inferred  from 
its  degrees  of  intensity,  it  vrill  neees- 
sarilv  follow  that  the  two  cases  are 
totally  heterogeneous.  To  raention  no 
other  proofs  <rf  dissimilarity,  a  certain 
dignity  of  character  and  cirrrnnstances 
has  always  been  considered  aa  casffntial 
to  the  support  of  tragic  interest,  which 
loses  its  eflfect  in  propoition  as  it 
mixes  itKlf  with  the  every-day  con- 
cerns of  middling  life,  with  caatomary 
scenes,  and  mo&m  manners.  So  of 
an  execution. — ^The  impression  pto* 
duced  upon  the  mind,  by  the  idea  of 
a  doaen  ordinary  fidona  turned  off  in 
one  morning  bmne  the  door  of  New- 
gate, will  not  bear  an  instant's  com- 
parison wi  A  that  made  by  the  similar 
situation  of  a  Russel  or  a  Sydney— a 
Marie  Antoinette  or  a  Looia  Sieiae. 
Hie  force  and  vividness  of  our  soper- 
stitions  impressions  is  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  converae  of  this  rak.  A 
single  example  will  sufBce.  Our  aoola 
are.  wrought  to  the  height  of  trsgie 
terror  and  pity  by  the  murder  of  Prince 
Arthur,  or  of  the  ''  royal  babea"  in 
the  Tower;  while,  if  any  author  vrcre 
so  mad  as  to  think  of  fiaming  a  tra- 
gedy upon  the  sulgect  of  that  worthy 
Vicar  oSf  Warblington  in  Hants,  wlw 
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was  reported^  about  a  century  ago^  to 
have  strangled  his  own  children^  and 
to  have  walked  after  his  death,  he 
would  assuredly  he  laughed  to  scorn 
by  a  London  audience,  whatever  suc- 
cess he  might  hope  to  meet  with  at 
Berlin  or  Weimar.  On  the  other 
hand,  let  it  be  ever  so  confidently  re- 
puted 'that  King  John  is  to  be  seen 
cfvery  Christmas-eve  eating  stewed 
lampreys  among  the  ruins  of  Swineford 
Abbey,  or  that  King  Richard  may  be 
met  riding  White  Surry  at  Uie  first 
mile-stone  on  the  high  road  firom  Bos- 
worth,  on  every  wnitsunday,  at  one 
o'ck>ck  in  the  morning, — and,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  not  a  hair  on  the  head 
of  ^e  most  credulous  listener  will  be 
dis^ced,  or  even  put  out  of  curl,  by 
the  narrative.  Nay,  not  a  whit  the 
less  would  the  haunted  spots  be  tra- 
versed at  all  hours,  and  at  all  seasons, 
without  fear  of  consequences ;  while 
the  most  hardened  sceptic  may  safely 
be  defied,  after  reading  the  plain  and 
unpoetical  namtive  of  the  reverend 
spectre  in  gown  and  cassock  (which  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr  Cumberland's  Ob- 
server), to  pass  by  the  parsonage  house 
at  Warblington  aforesaid,  at  any  hour 
after  the  curfew,  without  so  much  at 
least  of  the  sensation,  to  which  we 
are  now  adverting,  as  would  induce 
him  to  quicken  his  pace^  wipe  his  fore- 
head, and  perhaps  whistle  "  LUlibul- 
leit>." 

^  Upon  this  subject  then,  it  may  be 
laid  down  as  an  undeniable  axiom,  that 
the  more  common  and  famiUar,  the 
more  terrific  is  the  apparition^ — the 
more  powerftil,  therefore,  the  effect  of 
the  story  which  is  built  upon  such  a 
foundation, — which  is  the  same  thing 
that  was  meant  bjr  the  writers  on  de- 
monology  in  the  tune  of  our  good,  be- 
lieving king  James,  when  Uiey  uni- 
formly attribute  to  the  class  of  spirits, 
which  they  entitle  n«i^i)(«M,  (domes- 
tics, sitting  close  at  your  elbow,)  the 
chief  and  most  constantly  prevailing 
influence  over  mankind.  In  short, 
with  all  due  reverence  for  the  old  es- 
tablished requisites  of  rusty  armour, 
and  clanking  chains,  of  winding-sheets, 
dry  bones,  and  fleshless  skulls,  what 
we  mean  to  assert  is,  that,  at  least  in 
the  present  refined  state  of  the  social 
feelings,  none  of  all  these  spectral  ap- 
pendages are  calculated  so  to  thrill  the 
soTil  with  that  pleasurable  horror  of 

which  we  are  speaking,  as  the  simple 
and  unostentatious  narration  of  the  re- 
VoL.  III. 
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turn  of  a  beloved  friend,  or  near  rela- 
tion, from  the  world  of  spirits,  in  the 
precise  form  and  likeness  of  his  living 
self,  in  his  customary  habiliments,  and, 
if  altered  at  all  in  appearance,  only  so 
in  the  assuming  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary seriousness  and  solemnity  of  voice, 
countenance,  and  gesture.  The  fact 
perhaps  is,  that  the  progress  of  philo- 
sophy, which  has,  within  the  last  cen- 
tury, destroyed  dmost  the  vestiges  of 
gross  and  vulgar  credulity,  has  hitlier- 
to  spared  the  final  retreat  of  (what,  in 
compliance  the  usage  of  this  civilized 
world  of  ours,  we  must  nevertheless 
entitle)  ancient  superstition;  or  ra- 
ther, that  the  impossibiUty  of  a  visit 
from  the  grave  has  never  been  so  fully 
demonstrated,  as  to  render  even  the 
most  sceptical  mind  completely  proof 
against  the  impressions  of  so  qualified, 
and  seemingly  probable,  an  imagina- 
tion. 

The  nature  of  the  circumstances  by 
which  such  stories  are  generally  ac- 
companied, also  adds  considerably  to 
to  their  credibility,  as  well  as  the  very 
names  of  the  actors,  both  the  deail 
and  the  living.  When  Mr  Naylor  ap- 
peared to  his  friend,  Mr  Shaw,  in  his 
rooms  at  St  John's  College,*  he  was 
neither  "  armed  cap-^-pil,"  nor 
"  WiappM  in  the  mouldering  cerements  of 
tne  grave,'* 

but  accoutred  in  canonical  gown  and 
cassock,  the  livins  fellow  being,  at  the 
same  time,  seated  at  his  library-table, 
reading  and  smoking  tobacco.  They 
conversed  together,  the  dead  and  the 
living,  for  some  time  very  freely,  says 
the  story.  At  last,  being  informed  by 
his  ghostly  visitant,  that  he  was  him- 
self "  well  and  happy"  in  that  other 
world  of  which  he  spoke,  Mr  Shaw 
ventured  to  ask  him,  "  whether  any  of 
his  old  acquaintance  were  with  him  }" 
-^^  The  answer  was,  that  there  was 
not  one  of  them ;  which  answer,  Mr 
Shaw  said,  struck  him  to  the  heart  ;** 
— and,  so  related,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  it  must  strike  every  hearer  with 
almost  equal  solemnity. 

Wc  might  multiply  examples  with- 
out end ;  but  as  our  only  object,  by 
all  these  profound  reflections,  is  to  re- 
commend the  study  of  the  familiar 
and  the  adoption  of  ordinary  occur- 
rences, and  a  plain  unambitious  phra- 


*  See  Gent  Mag.  for  May  1783,  for  this 
extraordinary,  and,  to  all  appearance,  unde- 
niably, authenticated  stoiy. 
4  F 
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seologyj  08  the  best  foot  the  produc- 
tion of  superstitious  impressions  in 
works  of  jpure  invention^  we  have  al- 
ready, perhaps,  said  more  than  enough 
for  our  purpose.  The  little  pubhca- 
tion  which  stands  at  the  head  of  our 
pesent  article,  and  which,  whether  it 
oe  originally  of  French  or  of  Grerman 
extraction  we  are  unable  to  decide,  was 
that  whi<^  save  rise  to  our  argument, 
llie  English  which  follows  it  is  a 
translation  of  the  best  narts  of  its  con- 
tents, to  which  is  addea,  a  single  addi- 
tional story  of  the  same  nature,  for 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  trans- 
lator. 

These  tales,  which  we  shall  not  in- 
jure by  attempting  to  analyze,  are 
conceived  and  executed  precisely  in 
that  style  which  we  have  just  been  re- 
commending^ and  have  Ions;  recognis- 
ed, as  alone  suitable  at  the  present 
day  to  the  purpose  for  which  tney  are 
intended.  In  the  first>*  which  is  en- 
titled, "  The  Family  Portraits,"  we 
are  caJled  back,  it  is  true,  to  the  ages 
of  almost  fbrgotten  antiquity,  to  tne 
Saxon  Otho,  and  the  founder  of  the 
abbey  of  St  Gal ;  but  the  occurrences 
of  these  dark  and  uninteresting  pe- 
riods are  connected,  in  a  manner  equal- 
ly intricate  andfeaHtit,  with  the  md- 
dents  of  modem  hfe,  and  the  little 
peculiarities  of  modem  manners  and 
habits.  The  scene  is  alternately  the 
parlour  of  a  village  pastor  and  the  cha- 
teau of  a  German  gentleman,  the  dra- 
matis persons  perfectly  appropriate, 
and  the  main  agent  in  the  catastrophe 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  portrait  in 
an  old  fionily  picture  gallery.  Lewis's 
inimitable  tale  of  the  "  Bleeding  Nun" 
owes  much  of  its  power  to  thnll  and 
harrow  up  the  im^nation  to  a  similar 
combination  of  the  manners  of  easy 
and  fiimUiar  life,  with  the  legendary 
terrors  of  explod^  superstition. 

T])e  portrait,  painted  by  the  hand 
of  ft  spectre,  and  the  phantom,  whose 
oocasiimal  appearance  on  earth  is  mys- 
teriously connected  with  that  terrible 
portrait,  and  whose  kiss  is  the  signal 
of  dt;ath  to  every  successive  member  of 
the  family  to  which  it  belongs,  are 
manifest  miprovements  on  such  tradi- 

*  Our  icfcROon  win  boiocforward  be  to 
the EiigliihttBaBlatkB only.  ItifncedleM, 
in  this  ali^t  ankle,  to  nodoe  those  storieB 
in  the  onginBl  French  niiich  were  judged 
to  be  leas  worthy  of  beiog  tn&sferred  to  our 
kilsguage. 
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tions  as  those  of  the  White  Lady  of 
the  house  of  Brandenbmig,  the  Faiiy 
Mdusine,  whose  appearance  used  om- 
stantly  to  prognosticate  the  reconence 
of  mortality  m  some  noble  fiunil^  of 
Poitou ;  and  the  White  Bird  wlucfa, 
as  Prince  records  in  his  Worthies  d 
Devon,  was  in  the  habit  of  perfonmng 
the  same  office  fbr  the  wordiipful 
lineage  of  Oxenham. 

Analogpoos  to  tliis  last  story  is  that 
related  by  one  Vincentius,  that, 

"  In  the  Counoell  of  Baiil*  oectun  kim- 
ed  men  taking  their  journey  thraagh  a  fi>. 
rest,  one  of  mese  Spirits  ftf  the  Ahre)  is 
the  shape  of  a  nightingall,  uttered  sncfa  tut- 
lodkNis  tones  and  accents,  that  Acy  wse  iD 
amased,  and  sti^  their  steps  to  sit  dovM 
and  hens  it  At  leoglh  one  of  them,  ap- 
prdiendii^  that  it  waa  not  poasible  tfwtsnai 
raritie  of  musioke  eould  be  in  a  Uid,  Ac 
like  of  which  he  had  never  heard,  daund- 
ed  of  it,  in  the  name  of  God,  wiiat  or  who 
it  was.  The  Bhd  presently  answered,  I  am 
the  wnileof  one  that  is  damned,  and  am  a- 
joyned  to  singe  thus  tiU  the  last  dav  of  the 
gKSt  judgment  Which  said,  wim  a  ter- 
rible shridre  which  amased  them  sH,  he 
flew  awayand  soon  faniahed.  The  sfnt 
was,  that  all  that  heard  diose  wnamaS^ 
notes,  presently  fell  into  gnefous  snlrniiilW] 
and  soon  after  died.** 

The  Authority  of  a  Dme  of  Venice 
is  surely  sufficient  to  shake  the  most 
resolute  sceptic.  What,  thetelbre,  can 
be  alleged  to  the  dispanttement  of  what 
is  related  by  Cardanas,  mm  the  moath 
of  the  Doge,  Jacobus  Donatus  ?  m 
That  the  said  Doge, 

**  Slee|Hi« one nlfl^t  with  bk  wife  Man 
upper  bed,  where  two  nurses  1m  with  a 
yooiug  childe,  his  sole  heire,  in  me  lover, 
which  was  not  a  ftdl  yeare  old,  he  pcneiTed 
the  chamber  door,  by  degrees,  fint  to  be  OS- 
locked,  then  unbolted,  and  after  unlttefat, 
one  thrust  in  his  head,  and  was  plahily  leme 
of  them  aU,  himselfe,  his  w&b,  and  die 
nurses,  but  not  known  to  any  of  ditn. 
Domdtu^  with  die  rest,  being  teBified  si 
this  sight,  arose  ftom  his  bed,  and  flMtch* 
ing  up  a  sword  and  a  round  bocUer,  eBi» 
ed  the  nurses  to  Ught  either  of  them  a  taper, 
and  searcht  narrowly  aU  the  roomes  sad 
lodgings  neere,  which  he  found  to  be  bsned 
and  shut,  and  he  could  not  discover  where 
any  sudi  intruder  should  have  CBtrom 
At  which,  not  a  little  woodflr-strocke,  they 
all  retyred  to  their  rests,  letting  thefisbtt 
still  bume  in  their  chamb^.  The  next  w, 
the  in&nt  (who  was  thfai  in  health,  sod 
slept  soundly)  died  suddenly  in  the  nones 
arms;   and  that  was  the  suooesse  of  the 
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"  Horatio,"  no  doubt,  will  caD  tWs 
"  hallucination."  But  what  wiD  m 
say  to  the  wealthy  Stephanus  Hubnr- 
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nu  ofT^mitonaTkin  Bohemia,  who,    E^'^  ^  ^^ 

«fter  spen^Bng  his  Ijfe   in  hiiilding    Theyb 

^  tumptuoufl  houses  and  palaces,"^- 

(better  fbr  him  had  they  been  d^urdbes) 

— after  his  death,  took  it  into  his  head 

moat  nnciYi%  to  walk  the  streets  of 

the  atj,  and  salute  his  fHenda  and 

acquaintance,  who  all  died,  one  after 

another,  as  certainly  as  he  touched 

them  ?  We  quote  fhrni  "  The  Hierar- 

chie  of  the  Blessed  Angells,"  by  Tho- 
mas Heywood  (foUo,  1635),  a  most 

kamed  demonologtst,  whose  accuracy 

we  see  no  reason  to  call  in  question. 
The  second  tale, "  The  Fated  Hour," 

is  calculated  to  afiect  the  mind  with  a 

yet  more  vivid  impression  of  terror,  as 

It  has  reference  to  a  species  cf  belief, 

not  so  popular  as  that  in  the  Spirits 

of  the  Dead,  but  yet  sufficiently  com- 
mon, especially  amon^  nations  of  a 

melancholy  ana  reflectiTe  cast,  as  fbr 

instance  our  old  Scottish  Highlanders. 

It  is  the  spectral  appeaxanoe,  or  u^nztM, 

of  a  person  yet  Hving. 
A  young  and  beautifhl  girl,  on  the 

eve  of  marriage  to  the  man  she  loves. 

Is  represented  as  suddenly  becoming  a 

prey  to  the  most  unaccountable  me» 

tancholy  and  abstraction  of  thought 

Being  rallied  by  her  most  intimate  fe- 
male companions,  she  gives  obscure 

intimations  of  her  own  approaching 

death,  which,  however  discredited  by 

them,  naturally  inspire  a  poignant  and 

even  distressing  sensation  of  curi- 
osity and  wonder.  They  require,  in 
abort,  an  explanation,  which  the  im- 
bappy  victim  of  these  second-sighted 
impressions  at  length  consents  to  give, 
and  which  she  commences  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

*'  You  are  aoquatntfld  with  my  sister  Se- 
nphina,  whom  I  had  the  miifortiine  to  lose  { 
but  I  sloDc  can  boast  of  ponessing  her  eon- 
fidenee,  which  is  the  eaiue  of  my  mention- 
iag  many  things  relailve  to  her  before  I  b«- 
ipin  the  history  I  have  been  pvomised,  in 
which  she  is  the  piindipal  personagB. 

**  From  her  mfimcy  Seraphina  was  la- 
mailuhle  for  several  Angularities.  She  was  • 
a  year  younger  than  myself;  but  frequent- 
ly, whUe  seated  by  her  side,  I  was  amusing 
myself  widi  the  paythings  common  to  our 
age,  she  would  fix  her  eyes,  l^  the  half  hour 
together,  as  if  absorbed  in  thought:  she 
smxn  took  any  part  in  our  infantine  a- 
mnswnmts.  This  dispoakion  gready  cfaa- 
ganod  our  parents  i  for  they  at&butra  8e- 
tqihiiia's  indiffctrence  to  stimidit^ ;  and 
my  were  apprehensive  this  defect  would 
neoessarily  prove  an  obstacle  in  the  educa- 
tion requisite  for  the  distinguished  rank  we 
hdd  in  80ciety^«.«Dy  fiidier  bting,  nest  the 
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m   the  country. 
tey  had  already  thought  of  procuring  lor 
her  a  canoniy  from  some  noble  chapd.  when 
things  took  an  entirely  different  turn. 

'*  Her  nreceptor,  an  aged  man,  to  whose 
caie  they  had  confided  her  at  a  very  early 
age,  assured  them  that,  hi  his  lift,  he  had 
never  met  with  so  astonishing  an  intelloct 
as  Seraphua's.  My  father  doubted  die  as- 
sertion ;  but  an  examination,  which  he 
caused  to  be  made  m  his  presence,  convinced 
him  that  it  was  founded  in  truth. 

«<  Nothmg  was  thennegbeted  to  givefie- 
mphina  evenr  possible  accomplishment:—- 
masters  of  mfletent  languages,  of  music* 
and  of  dancing,  every  day  fiUed  the  house. 
**  But  in  a  short  thne  my  father  perceivrd 
diat  he  was  agam  mistaken ;  for  Seraphina 
made  so  little  prc^greps  in  the  study  of  the 
diiPerent  languages,  that  the  masters  shrug- 
ged their  slioulaers ;  and  the  dandng-mas- 
ter  pretended,  that,  thouah  her  feet  were 
extremely  pretty,  he  could  do  nothing  with 
them,  as  her  head  seldom  took  the  trouble 
to  guide  them. 

••  By  way  of  retaliation,  she  madesudb 
wonderftil  progress  in  music,  tf^m  she  even 
excelled  her  masters.  She  sung  in  a  man* 
ner  sunerior  to  that  of  the  best  operawnnger. 
'*  My  fiuher  acknowledged  tliat  bisons 
ibr  the  education  of  this  extraordinary  child 
were  now  as  much  too  enlarged  as  they  were 
before  too  circumscribed,  and  that  it  would 
not  do  to  keep  too  ti^t  a  hand  over  her, 
but  let  her  fooow  the  impqlss  of  her  own 
wishes.  * 

*'  This  new  snangement  aflbrdsd  Sera- 
phma  the  opportunity  of  more  particularly 
studying  the  sdenoe  of  sstronomy,  which 
was  one  they  had  never  thouaht  of  as  need- 
Ail  for  her.  You  can,  my  friend,  fonn  but 
a  very  mdificsent  idea  of  the  avidity  widi 
which  (if  so  I  may  express  myself)  die  de- 
voured those  books  which  treated  on  celes- 
tial bodies ;  or  what  rapture  the  gk>bes  and 
tdesoopes  occasioned  her,  when  her  ikther 
presented  them  to  her  on  her  Ai^to^tf> 
birdi-day  I 

*'  But  the  TOOgrcss  made  m  this  scienK 
in  our  days  did  not  long  satisfy  Seraphina^s 
curiosity.  To  my  fiither's  great  grief,  she 
was  wrapped  up  in  reveries  of  astrology; 
and  nuffe  than  once  she  was  found  in  0m 
monung  ocaxpkd  in  studying  books  wfaidi 
treated  on  the  influsnas  of  the  stars,  and 
which  he  hadbfgun  to  peruse  the  precadi^g 
evening. 

^*  My  mother,  being  at  the  point  of  death* 
was  anxious,  I  believe,  to  remonstrate  with 
Seraphina  on  this  whim,  but  her  deadi  was 
too  sudden.  My  father  though  that,  at  \ 
this  tender  age,  Scrmphina's  whtansissl  frnoy 
would  wear  off:  however  ^ime  passed  on, 
and  he  found  that  she  still  remained  oon- 
stant  to  a  study  she  hsd  cfaoished  from  btt 
infoncy. 

<(  You  cannot  fomet  the  genetal  sensa- 
tion  her  beau^  produced  at  court;  how 
much  the  la^ooable  versifiers  of  tfaa  day 
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sang  her  gnoeftil  figure  ud  bemidftil  fUxen 
locks;  and  how  often  they  £uled,  when 
thev  attempted  to  describe  the  particular 
and  ondefinable  character  which  distinguish- 
ed her  fine  blue  eyes !  I  must  say,  I  have 
often  embraced  my  sister,  whom  I  loved 
with  the  greatest  affection,  merely  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  getting  nearer,  if  possible, 
to  her  soft  angefic  eyes,  from  which  Sera- 
phina*s  pale  countenance  borrowed  all  its 
sublimity. 

**  She  received  numy  extremely  advanta- 
geous proposals  of  marriage,  but  declined 
Siem  alL  You  know  her  predilection  in 
favour  of  solitude,  and  that  she  never  went 
out  but  to  enjoy  my  society.  She  took  no 
pleasure  in  dress;  nay,  she  even  avoided  all 
occasion  which  required  more  than  ordinary 
expense.  Those  who  were  not  acquaintfd 
with  tlie  sin^nilarity  of  her  character,  might 
have  accused  her  <^  affectation. 

**  But  a  very  extraordinary  particularity, 
which  I  by  chance  discovered  in  her  just  as 
she  attained  her  fifteenth  year,  created  an 
impression  of  fear  on  my  mind  which  will 
never  be  effkced. 

<*  On  my  return  from  makinff  a  visit,  I 
found  Seraphina  in  my  fatfaer^s  cabinet, 
near  the  window,  with  her  eyes  fixed  and 
immoveable.  Accustomed  from  her  earliest 
infancy  to  see  her  in  this  situation,  without 
being  perceived  by  her,  I  pressed  her  to  my 
bosom,  without  produdng  on  her  the  least 
sensation  of  my  presence.  At  this  moment 
I  looked  towaids  the  garden,  and  1  there 
saw  my  father  walking  with  this  same  Se- 
raphina whom  I  held  in  my  arms ! 

** « In  the  name  of  God,  my  sister  !*  ex- 
claimed I,  equally  cold  with  &e  statue  be- 
fbre  rae,  who  now  began  to  recover. 

*^  At  the  same  time  my  eye  involuntarily 
returned  towaids  the  gsraen  where  I  had 
seen  her,  and  there  perceived  my  father  a- 
lone,  looking  with  uneasiness,  as  it  appear- 
ed to  me,  fOT  her  who,  but  an  instant  be- 
fore, was  with  him.  I  endeavoured  to  con- 
ceal this  event  fh>m  mv  sister ;  but  in  the 
most  affectionate  tone  she  loaded  me  wiUi 
questions  to  learn  the  cause  of  my  agita- 
tion."   p.  69— 73. 

This  quotation  is  rather  of  the  long- 
est: but  it  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
the  art  with  which  these  written  sto- 
ries are  contrived  to  excite  the  interest 
of famUiaritif,  by  dwelling  on  circum- 
stantial details,  apparently  of  no  im- 
portance^ but  whidi  are  in  reality  in- 
separable from  the  impressions  which 
they  are  designed  to  awaken. 

We  must  not  quit  this  chapter  with- 
out reminding  our  sceptical  readcn^ 
that  the  spectzal  apparition  of  persons 
yet  living  is  a  fact  sanctioned  by  au- 
thoritv  of  no  less  eminence  in  the 
churcn  than  that  of  St  Augustin^  who 
relates  of  himself^  'that  he  appeared  at 
two  several  times^  without  being  con- 
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sdous  of  it»  to  permns  witih  whom  he 
was  not  aoquointedy  but  who  after- 
wards satiafifid  him  of  the  troth  by 
the  moat  unequivocal  evidence.  In 
like  manner  St  Benedict  shewed  him- 
sdf  to  certain  master  builden  for  the 
pirpose  of  giving  them  instructioas 
m  tne  edification  of  a  monastery ;  and 
St  Meletius,  while  in  residence  at  his 
episcopal  pakoe  of  Antioch«  invested 
Theodosius  the  Great  with  the  imper- 
ial purple  at  Constantinople. 

The  "  Death's  Head,''  though  suf- 
fldenUy  horrific  (we  believe  that  is 
the  established  pnrase)i  is  not  quite 
equal  in  interest  to  the  other  pieces  ia 
the  collection.  The  idea  of  a  phan- 
tom appearing  to  daim  the  property 
of  its  own  wmes,  and  rescue  them 
from  vioktion  by  the  living,  is  not 
original,  though  capable  of  being 
worked  upon  to  good  effect.  The  an- 
tiquary wno  carried  off  a  tooth  in  tri- 
umph from  one  of  the  Wiltshire  Bar- 
rows, only  dreamed  that  he  saw  a  Ro- 


man  soldier  by  his  bed-side,  who  hor- 
ribly whistled  through  the  gap  whidi 
its  absence  produced  in  the  front  of 
his  mouth,  "  Redde  mihi  quod  ab- 
stulistil" 

The  ''Death-bride"  is  somewhat 
obscure ;  and  besides,  it  is  hardly  suf- 
ficiently varied  from  the  subject  of  the 
Fated  Hour.  It  brings,  however,  va- 
rious legends  of  *'  the  olden  time"  to 
our  recollection,  and  particularly,  as 
the  origin  perhaps  of  all  kter  fictions 
of  the  same  dass,  the  singular  narra- 
tive of  Phlegon,  the  freedman  of  the 
£mperor  Hadrian,  respecting  the  loves 
of  Machates  and  Philinnion.  The 
reverend  father  Dom.  Augustin  Cal- 
met  pretends  indeed  to  reconcile  this 
extrsOTdinary  story  to  the  common 
course  of  nature,  by  supposing,  that 
the  ''  Death-bride"  had  by  accident 
been  buried  alive,  and  that  her  resur- 
rection from  the  tomb  vraa  only  th«t 
of  a  livii^  person  recovered  ftum  a 
trance  resembling  death;  and  he 
dtes  a  peralld  circumstance  from  the 
''  causes  ceUbres"  of  a  young  vroman, 
a  merchant's  daughter  of  the  Rue  St 
Honore  in  Paris,  who,  having  been 
married  against  her  indinatioD,  idl 
sick  shortly  after,  and  &lling  into  a 
swoon,  was  put  in  her  coflGIn  for  dead, 
and  so  buried,  who  neverthdes  r»» 
covered,  and,  escaping  fitnn  the  tomb 
by  the  assistance  of  her  lover,  who 
came  to  mourn  over  her,  afterwarda 
married  her  deliverer,  andby  aodoingj 
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Be  to  a  fiunouBlaifsiiity  in  which 
it  wa»  Btiennouflly  debated  whether 
her  buml  had  not  ideaaed  her  d  vtm- 
culo  nuUrimoHu,  so  as  to  render  her 
second  soousals  yalid. 

But  wnether  the  bride  of  Madiates 
was  a  dead  or  a  living  one,  the  nature 
of  the  skeleton  iadj  who  danced  at  the 
wedding  of  Alexander  III.  King  of 
SootUmd,  according  to  that  grave  his- 
torian Hector  Boethius,  can  hardly  ad- 
mit of  a  question,  anv  more  thui  of 
the  skeleton  knight,  ot  whom  mention 
ia  made  in  one  of  the  ballads  of  that 
equally  grave  chronicler  and  contem- 
porary of  our  own,  Matthew  Lewis, 
Esq.  We  would  cite,  to  the  same  pur- 
pose, another  stcnr  of  ''  a  certain 
Frenchman  of  noble  family,"  related 
by  our  friend  Thomas  Heywood,  in 
the  curious  work  already  mentioned, 
only,  that,  as  we  cannot  wi|h  perfect 
decency  relate  it  in  his  own  words,  we 
content  ourselves  with  referring  to  the 
place,  (page  549,  543.) 

The  short  story  of  "  the  Storm," 
which  is  added  to  the  collection  by  the 
EnffUsh  tninslaior  of  the  others,  is 
flaia  by  him  to  be  ''  founded  on  an 
incident  similar  in  its  features,  which 
was  some  time  since  communicated  to 
me  by  a  female  friend  of  very  deserved 
literary  cdelnity,  as  having  actually 
occurred  in  this  country ;"  and  it  forms 
a  very  fit  companion  to  those  by  the 
aide  of  which  it  is  now  placed. 

"  The  Spectre-barber,"  which  is  the 
last  in  the  volume,  ia  of  a  ludicrous 
cast,  but  not  unentertaining.  The 
idea  of  a  &miliar  spirit  or  goblin  (here 
indeed  it  is  the  ghost  of  a  departed 
barber)  who  makes  it  his  amusement 
to  shave  such  persons  as  happen  to 
oome  within  the  reach  of  his  jurisdic- 
tion, is  supported  by  classical  autho- 
ritv.  The  younger  Pliny  mentions  a 
well-attested  occurrence  of  this  nature 
in  his  epistles,  (Lib.  16.  £p.  27.)  The 
operation  seems,  it  is  true,  to  demand 
aoroething  more  of  real  flesh  and  blood 
in  the  agent  tlian  is  usually  attributed 
to  spectres;  but  perhaps  we  labour 
under  an  error  on  this  subject^  and 
that  real  substantial  phantoms,  like 
the  Vampires  of  Hungary  and  Moravia, 
and  the  Vroucholachis  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  are  more  common  in  their  ap- 
pearance than  we  are  at  aU  aware  of. 
That  spirits  may  be  &ttened  bv  good 
living,  and  again  reduced  to  circum- 
stances more  befitting  their  ghostly 
character^  by  an  alteration  of  diet,  is 


a  fiu:t  of  which  we  hare  the  most  un* 
questionable  e^denoe;  and.  if  they 
have  one,  it  is  fidr  to  conclude  they 
may,  upon  occasion,  be  invested  witn 
all  the  other  propertiea  of  common  hu- 
manitv.  We  wish  it  were  consistent 
with  tne  limits  we  must  prescribe  to 
a  disquisition  of  this  nature  to  quote 
from  our  most  excellent  author,  Tho- 
mas Heywood,  aforesaid,  the  whole  of 
his  very  edifying  history  of  the  "  Spi- 
rit of  the  Buttery;"  but  if  our  pre- 
sent author  ever  adds  to  his  coUectioD 
of  ''  Tales  of  the  Dead,"  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  it  to  him,  as  a 
fit  companion  for  the  tale  which  has 
given  us  occasion  to  introduce  the 
mention  of  it.  It  is  to  be  found,  set 
down  at  full  length  "  in  most  delicate 
verse,"  at  page  557 — 9,  of  the  work  so 
often  referred  to. 

We  liave  taken  occasion,  from  the 
publications  before  us,  to  Justify  our 
decided  anti-J'erriarum  by  examples ; 
and  we  liave  surely  advanced  enough, 
and  more  than  enough,  to  prove  that 
the  philosophical  principle  of  "  Hallu- 
cination" will  not  answer  its  turn; 
at  best,  not  in  one  out  of  a  dozen  com- 
monly alleged  instances  of  spectral 
apparitions.  For  the  sake  of  that  no- 
ble faculty  of  our  souls,  the  imagina- 
tion, we  are  not  ashamed  to  confess, 
that  we  take  greater  pleasure  in  hear- 
ing of  one  story  of  the  sort  which  de- 
fies tlie  attempt  of  a  probable  natural 
solution,  than  twenty  of  which  the 
physician  or  moralist  may  pique 
himself  upon  being  able  to  finish  the 
explanation.  There  is  too  much  phi- 
losophy stirring  in  our  days,  and  has 
been  for  this  last  century  at  least ;  too 
much  for  the  ftee  indulgence  of  our 
poetical  power.  Nay,  we  are  not  sure 
but  we  may  call  the  whole  world  at 
present  a  world  of  accountants  and  bo- 
tanists, with  at  least  as  much  justice 
as  Bonaparte  used  to  call  this  nation 
a  nation  of  shopkeepers.  We  cordial- 
ly wish,  for  the  happiness  of  the  ris- 
ing generation,  that  some  things  at 
least  may  still  remain  unexplained  for 
their  forces  to  work  upon. 

Let  us  not,  however,  be  misunder- 
stood, lest  in  our  zeal  for  the  interests 
of  the  imagination,  we  may  be  con- 
ceived to  turn  rebels  to  the  establish- 
ed empire  of  reason.  That  the  last 
wish  we  expressed  mav  be  carried  in- 
to effect  as  far  as  we  nave  any  power 
or  influence,  we  ifill  leave  our  own 
opinions  in  that  enviable  state  of  mys- 
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toy  wludi  may  esottdie  the  imagiiut- 
tions  of  poiterity,  whenever  poeterity 
shall  take  the  trouble  (as  doubdesB  wiU 
one  day  be  the  case)  to  inquire  into 
them.  But,  fbr  the  satis&ction  of  the 
botanists  and  accountants,  we  mil  so 
&r  declare  it,  as  that,  notwithstanding 
tnir  dissent  from  The  Ferriar,  we  are 
ttUl  not  altogether  of  the  penoasimi 
of  another  ^ystdan^  eminent  in  his 
day,  whose  words  we  nevertheless 
thhik  very  fit  for  the  winding-up  of 
this  desultory  treatise. 

''  It  is  a  riddle  to  me,"  says  Sir 
Thomas  Brown  (Religio  Medid  tfth 
edition,  p.  94.) ''  how  so  many  learned 
heads  should  so  far  ferset  their  meta- 
physics, and  destn^  me  ladder  and 
scale  of  creatures,  as  to  question  the 
existence  of  sphits.  Those  that,  to 
confute  their  incredulity,  desire  to  see 
apparitions,  shall  questiimless  never 
behold  any ;  the  devil  hath  them  al- 
ready in  a  heresie  as  canital  as  vritch- 
eraft,  and  to  appear  to  tnem  were  but 
to  convert  them." 


EXTRACTS  FROM   OOBSCHEN's  DIARY. 

No  I. 

[The  fbUowing  striking  aanative  is  trans- 
lated  6om  theM&  Memoin  of  the  late 
Bev.  Dr  Gottlieb  Michael  GoMdhen,  a  Ca- 
tholic dergpian  of  great  «miF»f»M^  in  the 
d^  of  Ratiibonne.  It  was  the  cwiom  of 
this  divine  to  preierve,  in  the  shme  of  a 
diazy,  a  r^guUr  account  of  all  the  uiterest- 
ing  paiticulan  which  fell  in  his  way,  dur- 
fog  the  ezcreiae  of  his  sacred  piofessioii. 
Two  thick  small  quartos,  filled  with  these 
attaage  materials,  have  been  put  into  our 
hands  by  die  kindness  of  Connt  Frederick 
von  Liottnbiiumcnbeig,  to  whom  the  wor- 
thy father  bequeathed  them.  Many  a  dark 
story,  well  fitted  to  be  the  groundwork  of  a 
romance,— many  a  tde  of  guilty  love  and 
repentaneer— many  a  fearfiil  monument  of 
remorse  and  horror,  might  we  extract  from 
tfiis  record  nf  dungeons  and  confessionals. 
We  shall  from  time  to  time  do  so,  but  siMr- 
uffly,  and  what  is  sdU  mere  necessary,  with 
selection.]  Editor. 

Never  had  amunler  so  agitated  the  in- 
habitants of  this  dty  as  that  of  Maria 
▼on  Richtcrstein.  No  heart  could  be 
pacified  till  the  murderer  was  condemn- 
ed. But  no  sooner  was  his  doom  sealed, 
and  the  day  fixed  for  his  execution,  than 
a  great  chan^  took  place  in  the  public 
fcfling.  Tike  cfvidenpe,  though  con- 
clusive, hod  been  wbiblly  drcumstan- 
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tiaL  Andpooplewho,beAmhiaeoii. 
demnation,  were  as  aasmd  of  the  mur* 
derer's  ouilt  as  if  they  had  seen  him 
with  red  hands,  benn  now  to  ooiguze 
up  the  meet  contradictory  and  absurd 
reasons  for  believing  in  tne  poaabihtT 
of  his  innocence.  His  own  dark  and 
sullen  silence  seemed  to  some,  an  in- 
dignant expreswm  of  that  hmoeence 
which  he  waa  too  proud  to  avow, — 
some  thought  tiiey  saw  hi  his  imper- 
turibable  demeanour,  m  resolution  to 
courtdeath,  because  his  lifb  was miaer- 
aUe,  and  his  reputation  bbsted,— «id 
othera,  the  moat  numerous,  without 
reason  or  reflection,  fek  such  sympathy 
with  the  criminal,  as  ahnost  amounted 
to  a  negation  of  his  erime.  The  man 
under  sentence  of  death  was,  in  all  the 
beantyofyouth,distinguiahed  above  his 
fellows  forgraoeftd  accomplishments, 
and  the  last  <^  a  noble  family.  He 
had  lain  a  month  in  his  dungeon, 
heavily  laden  with  irons.  Only  the 
first  week  he  had  been  visited  by  se- 
veral religionists,  but  he  then  fierce- 
ly ordered  the  jailor  to  admit  no  mote 
"  men  of  God,"^-and  till  the  eve  of 
his  execution,  he  had  lain  in  dark  a&- 
litude,  abandoned  to  his  own  soul. 

It  was  near  midnight  when  a  meaa- 
i»e  was  sent  to  me  by  a  magistnte, 
that  the  murderer  was  desirous  of  see- 
ing me.  I  had  been  with  many  men 
in  his  unhappy  situation,  and  in  no 
case  had  I  fidled  to  calm  the  agonies 
of  grief,  and  the  fears  of  the  world  to 
come.  But  I  had  known  this  youth— 
had  sat  vnth  him  at  his  fether's  taUe 
— I  knew  also  that  there  was  in  him  a 
strange  and  fearfhl  mixture  of  good 
and  evil — ^I  vms  aware  that  there  wck 
dreumstsnoes  in  the  history  (^  his  pro- 
genitors not  generally  knovm— «ay, 
in  his  own  life^-that  made  him  an  ob- 
ject of  awftd  commiseration— and  I 
went  to  his  cell  with  an  agitating  sane 
of  the  enormity  of  his  guOt,  but  a  still 
more  agitating  one  of  Uie  depth  of  his 
misery,  and  the  wildness  of  his  mis- 
fortunes. 

I  entered  his  ceU,  and  the  phantom 
struck  me  with  terror.  -  He  stood  erect 
in  his  irons,  like  a  corose  that  had 
risen  fhmi  the  grave.  His  fece,  once 
so  beautiful,  was  pale  as  a  shroud^  and 
drawn  into  ^asdy  wrinkles.  Hb 
black-matted  nair  hung  over  it  vrith  a 
terrible  expression  of  wrathful  and  sa- 
vage misery.  And  his  large  eyes, 
which  were  once  Uack,  glared  ynth  a 
light  hi  which  aO  colour  was  lost,  and 
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seemed  to  fill  the  whole  dusgeon  with 
their  flashings.  I  saw  his  gaut-^I  saw 
what  was  more  tenihle  than  his  guilt— 
his  insanity— not  in  emaciation  only — 
not  in  that  more  than  death-like  white- 
ness of  his  fiice — ^but  in  all  that  stood 
before  me — the  .figure,  round  which 
was  gathered  the  agonies  of  so  many 
long  days  and  nights  of  remorse  and 
phrenzv — and  of  a  despair  that  had  no 
fears  of  this  world  or  its  terrors,  but 
that  was  plunged  in  the  abyss  of  eter* 
nity. 

For  a  while  the  figure  said  nothing. 
He  then  waved  his  arm,  that  made  his 
irons  clank,  motioning  me  to  sit  down 
on  the  iron  finme-work  of  his  bed ;  and 
when  I  did  so,  the  murderer  took  his 
place  by  my  side. 

A  lamp  burned  on  a  table  bdbre  us 
— and  on  that  table  there  had  been 
drawn  by  the  maniao— for  I  must  in- 
deed so  call  him —  a  decapitated  hu- 
man body— the  neck  as  if  streaming 
with  gore— And  the  &ce  writhed  into 
horrible  convulsions,  but  bearing  a  re- 
semblance not  to  be  mistaken  to  that 
of  him  who  had  traced  the  horrid  mc- 
tttie«  He  saw  that  my  eyes  rested  on 
this  feiurful  mockery— and»  with  a 
recJdessness  fighting  with  deroair,  he 
burst  out  into  a  broken  peal  of  laugjh^ 
ter,  ai^d  said,  "  to-morrow  will  you 
see  that  picture  drawn  in  blood !" 

He  then  grasped  me  violently  by 
the  arm,  and  told  me  to  listen  to  his 
canft4Bion,^«id  then  to  say  what  I 
thouj^t  of  God  and  his  etonal  Fro- 
videnee* 

'^  I  have  been  assailed  by  idiots, 
fools,  tod  drivellers,  who  could  un- 
dorstand  nothing  of  me  nor  of  my 
crime, — men  who  came  not  here  that 
I  might  confess  before  €rod,  but  re- 
veal myself  to  them,— and  I  drove  the 
tamperers  with  misery  and  guilt  out 
of  a  odl  sacred  to  insanity.  But  my 
hands  have  played  in  infimcv,  long  be- 
fore I  was  a  murderer,  with  thy  gray 
hairs,  and  now>  even  that  I  am  a  mur- 
derer, I  can  still  touch  them  with  love 
and  with  reverence.  Therefore  my 
]ips»  shut  to  all  beside,  shall  be  opened 
unto  thee. 

"^  I  murdered  her.  Who  else  loved 
her  so  well  as  to  shed  her  innocent 
blood?  It  was  I  that  enjoyed  her 
beauty — a  beauty  surpassing  that  of 
the  daughters  of  men,— it  was  I  that 
filled  her  soul  with  bliss,  and  with 
trouble, — ^it  was  I  alone  that  was  pri- 
vileged to  take  her  life.    I  brought 


her  into  sin — I  kept  facr  in  sin— and 
when  she  would  nave  Left  her  8in>  it 
was  fitting  that  I,  to  whom  her  heart, 
her  body,  and  her  soul  beloiu;ed, 
should  suffer  no  divorcement  of  them 
from  my  bosom,  as  long  as  there  wat 
blood  in  her's,— and  when  I  saw  that 
the  poor  infiituated  wretch  was  re- 
sdlv^ — I  slew  her; — ^yes,  with  this 
blessed  hand  I  stabbed  lier  to  the  heart. 

f*  Do  you  think  there  was  no  piea* 
sore  in  murdering  her?  I  graiqped 
her  by  that  radiant,  that  gddeA  hair, 
— I  blared  those  snow-white  breasts,— 
I.dragged  her  sweet  body  towards  me, 
and,  as  God  is  my  witness,  I  stabbed, 
and  stabbed  her  with  this  very  dagger, 
ten,  twenty,  forty  times,  thtough  and 
through  her  heart.  She  never  so  much 
as  gave  one  shriek,  for  she  was  dead 
in  a  moment,-*but  she  would  not  have 
shrieked  had  she  endured  pang  after 
pang,  for  she  saw  my  face  of  wrath 
turned  upon  her, — she  knew  that  my 
wrath  was  just,  and  that  I  did  ri^t 
to  murder  her  who  would  have  for- 
saken her  lover  in  his  insanity. 

"  I  laid  her  down  upon  a  bank  of 
flowers, — that  were  soon  stained  with 
her  blood.  I  saw  the  dim  blue  eyes 
beneath  the  half-closed  lids,-^that  face 
so  changeful  in  its  living  beauty  was 
now  fixed  as  ioe,  and  the  balmy  Ineath 
came  firom  her  sweet  lips  no  more.  My 
loy,  my  happiness,  was  perfect.  I  took 
her  into  my  arms— maoly  as  I  did  on 
that  night  when  first  I  robbed  her 
of  what  fools  called  her  innocence — 
but  her  innocence  has  gone  with  her 
to  heaven— and  there  I  lay  witi^  her 
bleeding  breasts  prest  to  my  heart> 
and  many  were  the  thousand  kisses 
that  I  gave  those  breasts,  cold  ^  and 
bloody  as  they  were,  which  I  had 
many  million  times  kissed  in  all  the 
warmth  of  their  loving  bveliness,  and 
which  none  were  ever  to  kiss  again  but 
the  husband  who  had  murderal  her. 

''  I  looked  up  to  the  sky.  There 
shone  the  moon  and  all  iier  stars. 
Tranquillity,  order>  harmony,  and 
peace,  glittered  throughout  die  whole 
universe  of  God.  '  Look  up,  Maria, 
your  fiivourite  star  has  arisen.'  I 
gaased  upon  her,  and  death  had  begun 
to  change  her  into  something  that  was 
most  terrible.  Her  features  were  hard- 
ened and  sharp, — her  bodv  stiff  as  a, 
lump  of  frosen  day, — her  fingers  rigid 
and  clendied, — and  the  blood  that  was 
once  so  beautiful  in  her  thin  blue  veins ' 
was  how  hideously  coagulated  all  over 
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her  corpee.  I  gazed  6n  her  one  mo- 
ment longeTi  and^  all  at  once,  I  recol- 
lected that  we  were  a  family  of  mad- 
men«  Did  not  my  father  perish  hy  hia 
own  hand?  Blood  had  heibre  been  shed 
in  our  house.  Did  not  that  warrior 
ancestor  of  ours  die  raying  in  chains  ^ 
Were  not  those  eyes  of  mine  always 
unlUce  those  of  other  men  ?  Wilder— 
at  times  'fiercer— and  oh  !  fiither,  saw 
you  never  there  a  melancholy,  too  woful 
for  mortal  man,  a  look  sent  up  from 
the  darkness  of  a  soul  that  God  never 
visited  in  his  mercy  ? 

''  I  knelt  down  beside  my  dead  wife. 
But  I  knelt  not  down  to  pray.  No:  I 
cried  unto  God,  if  God  there  be — 
'  Thou  madest  me  a  madman !  Thou 
ixuidest  me  a  murderer!  Thou  fbre- 
doomedst  me  to  sin  and  to  hell  I  Thou, 
thou,  the  gradoizs  God  whom  we  mor- 
tals worship.  There  is  the  sacrifice ! 
I  have  done  thy  will, — I  have  slain 
the  most  bHssful  of  all  thy  creatures ; 
— am  I  a  holy  and  commissioned 
priest,  or  am  I  an  accursed  and  infidel 
murderer  ?' 

''  Father,  you  start  at  such  words ! 
You  are  not  familiar  with  a  madman's 
thoughts.  Did  I  make  this  blood  to 
boil  so  ?  .  Did  I  fonn  this  brain  ?  Did 
I  put  that  poison  into  my  veins  which 
flowed  a  hundred  years  since  in  the 
heart  of  that  lunatic,  m^  heroic  an- 
cestor ?  Had  I  not  my  being  imposed, 
forced  upon  me,  with  all  its  red-roll- 
ing sea  of  dreams;  and  will  you,  a 
right  holy  and  pious  man,  curse  me 
because  my  soul  was  carried  away  by 
them  as  a  ship  is  driven  through  the 
raging  darkness  of  a  storm  ?  A  thou- 
sand times,  even  when  she  lay  in  re- 
signed love  in  my  bosom,  something 
whispered  to  me,  '  Murder  her !'  It 
may  have  been  the  voice  of  Satan — it 
may  have  been  the  voice  of  Grod.  For 
who  can  teU  the  voice  of  heaven  from 
that  of  hell?  Look  on  this  blood- 
crusted  dagger— look  on  the  hand  that 
drove  it  to  her  heart,  and  then  dare  to 
judge  of  me  and  of  my  crimes,  or 
comprehend  Grod  and  all  his  temble 
decrees! 

"  Look  not  away  from  me.  Was 
I  not  once  confined  in  a  madhouse? 
Are  these  the  first  chains  I  ever  wore  ? 
No.  I  remember  things  of  old,  that 
others  may  think  I  OBve  forgotten. 
Dreams  will  disappear  for  a  long,  long 
time,  but  they  will  return  again.  It 
may  have  been  some  one  like  me  that 
I 


Extracts  from  Oossehen's  Diary.  C-^'Jg- 

I  once  saw  sitting  chained,  in  his  Mack 
melancholy,  in  a  madhouse.  I  may 
have  been  only  a  stranger  passing 
through  that  wild  world.  I  know  not. 
The  sound  of  chains  brings  with  it  a 
crowd  of  thoughts,  that  come  rusfa^^ 
upon  me  fttnn  a  dark  and  far-oflT 
world.  But  if  it  indeed  be  true,  that 
in  my  boyhood  I  was  not  as  other 
happy  boys,  and  that  even  then  the 
clouds  of  God's  wrath  hung  around 
me,— that  Grod  may  not  soflfer  my  soul 
everlastingly  to  perish. 

''  I  started  up.  I  covered  the  dead 
body  with  bloody  leaves,  and  tofrs  of 
grass,  and  flowers.  I  washed  my  hands 
from  blood — I  went  to  bed — I  slept — 
ves,  I  slept — ^for  there  is  no  hell  like  the 
nell  of  sleep,  and  into  that  hdl  God  de- 
livered me.  I  did  not  give  mvadf  op 
to  judgment.  I  wished  to  walk  about 
with  the  secret  curse  of  the  murder  in 
my  soul.  What  could  men  do  to  me 
so  cruel  as  to  let  me  live  ?  How  could 
God  curse  me  more  in  black  and  fiery 
hell  than  on  this  green  and  flowery 
earth  ?  And  what  right  had  such  men 
as  those  duU  heavy-eyed  burghers  to 
sit  in  judgment  upon  me,  in  whose 
fiice  they  were  aflraid  to  look  for  a  mo- 
ment, lest  one  gleam  of  it  shoold 
friffhten  them  into  idiocy?  What 
right  have  they,  who  are  not  as  I  am, 
to  load  me  witn  their  chains,  or  to  let 
then*  villain  executioner  spill  my  blood? 
If  I  deserve  punishment — ^it  most  rise 
up  in  a  blacker  doud  under  the  hand 
of  God  in  my  soul. 

"  I  will  not  kneel — a  mailman  }ub 
no  need  of  sacraments.  I  do  not  widi 
the  forgiveness  nor  Uie  mcrcv  of  God. 
All  that  I  wish  is  the  finvtvenesa  of 
her  I  slew;  and  well  I  know  that 
death  cannot  so  change  the  heart  that 
once  had  life,  as  to  obliterate  from 
THINE  the  merciful  love  of  me !  Spi- 
rits may  in  heaven  have  heautilbl  bo- 
soms no  more;  but  thou,  who  art  a 
roirit,  wilt  save  him  fttun  eternal  per- 
mtion,  whom  thou  now  knoweat  God 
created  sulgect  to  a  terrible  disease. 
If  there  be  mercy  in  heaven,  it  must 
be  with  thee.  Thy  path  thither  lay 
through  blood:  so  will  mine.  Father! 
thinkst  thou  that  we  shaU  meet  in 
heaven.  Lay  us  at  least  in  one  grave 
on  earth." 

In  a  moment  he  was  dead  at  my 
feet.  The  stroke  of  the  damer  was 
like  lightning,  and*-    •    ♦  ^    ♦ 
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nub  af  CSIoKflr  Xom^. 


THS  WOftKt  Olr  CttAftLSS  L4MB.* 

Thesb  are  two  very  deliglitliil  and 
instmetive  little  vilumea*  Mr  Lamb 
is  wli^ut  doubt  a  man  tf  g^na^  and 
of  vetj  peculiar  genina  too;  so  tbat 
we  scarcely  know  of  any  class  of  lite- 
rature to  which  it  could  with  propriety 
be  said  that  he  bdongs.  Hta  mind  is 
otignol  even  ia  itt  cnosv ;  oad  thoogh 
his  ideas  often  flow  on  in  a  somewhat 
ftotaatie  course,  and  are  shaded  with 
no  less  fantastic  imager3r,  yet  at  all 
times  they  bubble  fVeshly  from  the 
ibttiilMift  ar  his  own  mind,  and  ahnost 
afavaya  lead  to  truth.  It  is  nieasaat 
to  know  and  to  feel  that  we  have  to 
do  with  a  man  of  oi^nafity.  Much 
nay  be  lesnisd  even  &m  the  miatakeB 
«f  such  a  writer ;  ha  can  expvess  nuBe 
b^  one  happy  word  than  a  merely  ju- 
didouB  or  learned  man  eould  in  a  long 
dissertation  ;  and  the  glimpses  and 
tohea  which  he  flinga  over  a  sul^ecly 
ahews  na  more  of  its  beanngs  than  a 
hundred  fiurtlung  candles  oatentatiousr- 
ly  held  up  by  the  hands  of  formal  and 
pragmatieaL  Uteraii. 

Mr  Lamb,  however,  never  baabeen^ 
and  we  are  afraid  never  will  be,  a  very 
popular  writer.  His  faults  are  likely 
to  he  very  offensive  to  ordinary  rea^ 
ers ;  while  his  merits  are  of  so  pecu- 
liar a  kind,  that  it  reqmreaa  peoiliar 
taste  to  feel  them  justly.  We  are 
Aorry^  too,  to  observe  among  his  ad- 
mirers jfersons  whose  favourable  opi- 
nion wul  be  apt  to  prejudice  the  pub- 
lie  against  him ;  ana  we  wish  that  the 
£ditor  of  the  Examiner  and  Mr  Haz- 
litt  had  not  afl^ted  to  bve  and  admire 
that  which  we  are  sure  they  cannot  at 
all  understand.  Mr  Hunt  says^  with 
his  usual  vulgar  a^ctation^  ''  Charles 
Lamb^  a  sin^  one  of  whose  speculfr- 
dons  on  humanity,  unoatentatiattsly 
scattered  about  in  comments  and  ma- 
gBSineSj  is  worth  all  the  Aa/f-teav- 
house  gabbHng  of  critics  on  the  estab- 
lishment;"  and  Mr  Hazlitt  places 
him,  as  a  critic,  far  above  'WuUam 
SchlegeL  The  truth  is,  that  Charles 
Lamb  is  felt  to  be  a  man  of  geniiu, 
and  these  two  pretenders  wou£i  £iin 
claim  alHanoe  with  him.  Probably 
hia  good  nature  endures  their  quack- 
ery; but  even  his  simplicity  is  not 
thus  to  be  deceived.  And  though  he 
lives^  we  believe,  in  fiunous  London 
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dty,  and  has  a  Hltk  too  mndi  of  a 
town  air  about  him,  we  do  not  find  ia 
his  volnmes  any  interchange  of  civili- 
ties with  these  sons  of  sedition.  Onco^ 
and  once  only,  he  alludes  to  Hunt,  in 
some  very  beautiM  verses,  addressed 
to  the  diild  of  that  parson  when  in 
prison  with  his  unhappy  father;  bMt 
to  *'  pimpled  Haslitt,^'  notwithstand*- 
ing  his  *'  cetxfiomb  Lectures"  on  Poetry 
and  Shakspeare,  he  does  not  condor- 
soend  to  say  one  syllabl&  Mr  Lamb's 
Parnassus  ia  not  in  the  kingdom  of 


We  hofe  said  that  there  is  some- 
thing very  peculiar  in  the  gaiias  of 
this  writer.  His  mind  hss  not  a  very 
wide  range;  but  every  thing  it  sees 
rises  up  before  it  in  vivid  beauty.  He 
is  never  deceived  l^  mere  seeming 
magnitude.  He  tries  every  thing  by 
the  standard  of  moral  worth.  Splendid 
common-places  have  no  charm  for  the 
simplicity  of  his  mind.  He  has  small 
pleasure  in  following  others  akmg  the 
beaten  high-rosd^  He  diverges  into 
green  lanes  and  sunshiny  gla&s,  and 
not  addom  into  the  dwrker  and  mose 
holy  places  of  undiscovered  solitudo. 
He  never  utters  any  of  that  dull  or 
stupid  pRwing  that  weighs  down  the 
dying  Edinburgh  Review,— >never  any 
of  wose  utterly  foolish  paradoxes 
winch  Haditt  insidiously  msinuates 
into  periodical  publications, — never 
any  of  those  flagitious  philippies 
against  morality^and  social  order  uiat 
eome  weekly  raving  from  the  iraadbk 
Hunt.  There  is  in  him  a  rare  union 
of  originality  of  mind  with  delicacy  of 
isehng  and  tenderness  of  heart  His 
understanding  seems  always  to  bo 
guided  by  the  kindliest  afiections,  and 
they  are  good  and  trusty  guides ;  so 
that  there  is  not  in  these  two  volumes 
a  single  sentiment  or  opinion  which 
does  not  dispose  us  to  love  the  pure- 
minded  and  high-souled  person  who 
breathes  them  out  with  such  cordial 
sincerity. 

We  are  aware  that  by  these  remarks 
we  have  by  no  means  succeeded  in 
giving  our  readers  a  very  distinct  no- 
tion of  Mr  Lamb's  peculiar  merits  ai 
an  author ;  but  we  shall  enable  them 
to  form  one  for  themselves,  from  va- 
rious specimens,  both  of  his  prose  and 
verse.  The  style  of  his  prose  seems 
to  us  exceedingly  beautmil;  some- 
times^ perhaps,  savouring  of  affecta- 
tion, or  at  least  of  too  studious  an  imi^ 
tatum  of  those  rich  elder  writers  or 
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graoefU,  and  concue.  It  often  reminds 
us  of  that  exquisite  little  volume  no* 
ticed  by  U8  in  a  fonner  Number/  and 
ilrom  which  we  enriched  our  pages  with 
the  tale  of  the  "  One  Night  m  Rome." 
It  is  a  style  well  worthy  of  all  com- 
mendation in  these  days^  when  grace, 
elc^nce^  and  simplicity^  have  been 
sacrificed  to  fidse  splendour  and  an 
ambitious  magnificence. 

Mr  Lamb  ftrst  of  all  comes  before 
us  in  these  volumes  as  a  Poet.    He 
has   reprinted    several    compositions 
which  fi>rmer]y  appeared  along  vrith 
those  of  his   friends  Coleridge  and 
Lloyd,  and  added  a  few  others  of  great 
merit.    He  is  fiur  indeed  from  being  a 
great  Poet,  but  he  is  a  true  one.    He 
has  not^  perhaps,  much  imagination ; 
at  least  he  takes  but  short  flights,  but 
they  are  flights  through  purest  ether. 
There  is  a  sort  of  timidity  about  him 
that  chains  his  wings.    He  seems  to 
want  ambition.    In  readmg  his  Poems, 
we  always  feel  that  he  might  write  far 
loftier  things  if  he  would.    But  in  his 
own  sphere  he  delights  us.    He  is  the 
very  best  of  those  PoeU  who  are  Poets 
rather  from  fineness  of  perception,  de- 
licacy of  fimcy,  and  pure  warmth  of 
heart,  than  from  the  impulses  of  that 
h%her  creative  power  that  works  in 
the  world  of  the  imagination.    We 
know  that  no  man  is  more  bebved  by 
his  friends  than  Charles  Lamb;  and 
it  is  impossible  to  read  a  page  of  his 
poetry  without  feelii^  that  he  deserves 
all  their  love.     In  the  following  little 
Dialogue  between  a  Mother  and  her 
Child,  much  is  said  in  few  words.    A 
chord  is  touched,  and  it  vibrates. 

DIALOGUE  BETWEEN   a   HOTHER  AND 
CHILD. 

Child, 
"  O  lady,  lay  your  costly  robes  aside. 
No  lon^r  may  you  gloiy  in  your  pride.** 

Mother. 
Wherefore  to-day  art  singing  in  mine  ear 
Sad  songs,  were  made  so  long  ago,  my  dear; 
Tins  day  I  am  to  be  a  bride,  you  knbw, 
Why  amg  sad  songs,  were  made  to  loDff  aao  ? 

ChUd.  ^^ 

O,  mother,  lay  yeur  costly  robes  aside. 
For  you  may  never  be  another's  bride. 
That  line  I  leam'd  not  in  the  old  sad  sone 
MotJter.  ^ 

I  pray  thee,  pretty  one,  now  hold  thy  toninie. 
Flay  with  the  bride-maids,  and  be  gUd,  my 

boy. 
For  thou  Shalt  be  a  seoimd  fkdier*s  joy. 
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One  father  fondled  me  upon  his  knee. 
One  fWier  is  enpi^,  alone,  for  BMu 

ThepathoeofthefoUowmgstsniu 
»,  to  our  ears,  mudi  increased  by  the 
aur  of  antiaue  quaintuess  which  dim. 
mers  over  their  strudoie. 

THE  OLD  FAMILLaH  FACES. 

I  HA  VE  had  phgroatos.  I  hwe  hsd  eoniiii. 
nions. 

In  my  days  of  childhood,  in  my  jorful 

school-days. 
All,  all  are  gone,  the  old  fomfliar  fitces. 

Ibive  beenhuigfaiiig,  I  havebesBcswouw. 
I^nuingkte,  sittuglake,  withmyboMD 

oonies, 
AU,  all  are  goqe,  the  old  fjuniiiffj.  ^^g, 

I  loved  a  love  onee,  &n«ic  ham 
Closed  are  her  doots  on  me,  I] 

AU,  aU  are  gome,  the  old  fomiliar  foeei. 
I  have  a  fHcnd,  a  kinder  ftiend  has  nonum; 
Like  an  mgmte,  I  left  my  friend  abrapdy; 
J^efi  bun^  to  muse  on  the  old  fanpM^'^i^ 

Ghost-like  I  paced  round  the  haufiis  d  my 
diildhood.  ' 

BsrA  seemedadesmlwasbonndtotrarosc 
Seeking  to  find  the  oM  ikmiliar  ftces. 

Friend  of  my  bosom,  thou  moie  than  a  biv- 

ther. 
Why  wert  not  thou  bom  in  my  ftther^s 

dwelling? 
So  might  we  talk  of  the  old  fiumliar  fins^ 

How  some  they  have  died,  and  some  thcj 
have  left  me, 

And  some  are  taken  from  me;  aU  are  de- 
parted; 

All,  all  are  gone,  the  M  familitf  ftces. 

Each  of  the  following  sonnets  is  m 
Its  own  way  excellent. 

I. 

TO  MISS  KELLT. 

Yov  are  not,  Kelly,  of  tfaecommoiisbiin, 
'Httt  stoop  thdrpiide  and  female  hoBonr 

down 
To  please  that  manyOifladed  beast  lAs  Arm, 
And  vend  their  lavish  »naf«  and  tricks  for 

gain; 
By  fijtune  thrown  amid  &e  actors'  train, 
You  keep  prour  native  dignity  of  thou^t ; 
The  plaudits  that  attend  you  oome  unsoii^t, 
As  tributes  doe  unto  your  natmal  vein. 
Your  tears  have  paasion  in  diem,  and  a  gnoe 
Of  genuine  tohneas,  whieh  ear  heaitsawv; 
Your  smiles  are  winds  whose  ways  we  caonoC 

trace. 
That  vanish  and  return  we  know  not  how— 
And  please  the  better  from  a  pensive  faff, 
A  thoughtful  eye,  and  a  reflecting  brow. 

xr. 
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And  IirtroewcArlMr  lunteb     Th«  time 
hat  been, 

MTe  two  did  lo?e  each  other's  company ; 

Time  wae,  we  two  had  wept  to  nave  been 

apart 
Bat  when  by  ^ow  of  Kerning  good  begafl*d» 
I  left  the  garb  and  manners  of  a  duUf, 
And  my  &st  love  ft*  man's  society. 
Defiling  with  the  werid  my  viigin  heart* 
My  loved  conpaeioB  dnnped  a  tearvand  fled, 
Aad  hid  in  deepest  shaaas  her  awftd  head.  . 
Bdoved,  who  shall  teQ  me  where  thou  art*— 
In  what  delicious  Bden  to  be  fonnd— 
That  I  may  seek  thee  the  wide  wodd  anmnd  ? 

The  lines  entitled  "  Sabbath  Bells" 
may  be  read  with  {ileaaitfe  even  aflter 
those  of  Cowper^BQwles,  and  Giahame, 
on  the  same  sa^ect. 

The  dieerftd  Sabbath  bcDs,  wherever  heard. 
Stake  pisasnt  on  the  ssnse,  most  like  the 
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Of  one,  who  ftom  the  fior-offhiaB  prodaims 
Tidings  of  ^^ood  to  Zion :  chiefly  when 
Their  piercmg  tones  fall  tudden  on  the  ear 
Of  the  oonteimslant,  solitary  man, 
Whom  thou^ts  abetruse  or  high   have 

chancra  to  Ivare 
ForA  fWm  the  walks  of  men,  reyolvh^  oft. 
And  oft  agsili,  hard  matter,  which  dudes 
And  baffles  his  pamnt— thoc^ht^ack  and 

tired    . 
Of  controversy,  where  no  end  appears. 
No  due  to  his  research,  the  londy  man 
Half  wishes  for  sode^  again. 
Him,  thus  engaged,  the  Sabbath  bdls  salute 
Sudden  f  his  heart  awakes,  his  ears  drink  in 
The  dieering  music ;  his  rdentins  soul 
Yearns  after  all  the  jovs  of  social  mb. 
And  softens  widi  the  love  of  huihan  kind. 

The  sonnet  which  fbUows  seems  to 
us  very  beautiflil,  though  it  may  pro- 
yoke  a  smile  from  readers  of  sterner 
judgment.  It  has  about  it  an  air  of 
&ntastic  beauty,  yet  surely  the  idea  is 
natural. 

OK  THE  SIOHT  OF  SWANS  IN  KEK8IK&- 
TOK  OAEDEN. 

QusEX-BXKD  that  sittest  on  thy  shining 

nest, 
And  thy  young   cygnets  without  sorrow 

.  hatdiest. 
And  thou,  thou  otherroyal  bird,  diat  watchest 
Lest  the  white  mother  wanderingfeet  molest: 
Shrhied  are  your  olfipring  in  a  crystal  cradle, 
brighter  than  Helenas  ere  she  yet  had  burst 
Her  shdly  podsoo.    They  shall  be  bom  at 

fint 
Strong,  active,  gracefiil,  perfect,  swan-like, 

able 
To  tread  the  land  or  waters  with  security. 
Unlike  poor  human  births,  conceived  in  sin. 
In  grief  brought  forth,  both  outwardlyand  in 
Confessisg  weakness,  error,  and  impuri^. 
Did  heavmlycreatures  own  succession's  Ime, 
Thi}  births  of  heayen  like  to  yoozs  would 

shine* 
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It  reqnives  «  pnetSsed  ear  to  ei^oy 
the  dehdons  harmony  of  the  following 
hnes,  whidi  are  Adl  of  a  divine  spirit 
of  piety. 

i.nnBs 

On  the  celebrated  Picture  hy  Lionardo  da 
Vinei,  caUed  the  Virgin  of  the  Rocks. 

While  young  John  runs  to  greet 

The  greater  Infant's  feet. 

The  Mother  standing  t^,  with  trembfing 

passion 
Of  devout  admiration. 
Beholds  the   enga^ng  mystic  play,  and 

pBotty  adoranon ; 
Nor  knows  as  yet  the  ftdl  evwt 
Of  those  so  low  bfginnings. 
From  whence  we  date  our  winningi, 
But  wonders  at  the  intent 
Of  those  new  rites,  and  what  that  strange 

child-worship  meant- 
But  at  her  side 
An  angd  doth  abide, 
Widi  such  a  peiftct  joy 
As  no  dim  doubts  alloy. 


A  glory,  an  amenity. 
Passing  the  dark  condition 
Of  bfind  hmnanity, 
As  if  he  surdy  knew 
All  the  blest  wonders  should  ensue, 
Or  he  had  latdy  left  the  upper  severe. 
And  had  read  all  the  sovran  sobemes  and 
divine  riddles  there. 

These  q)edmens  may  suflioe  to  shew 
the  peculiarities  of  Mr  Lamb's  genius 
and  manner:  but  the  diarm  of  his 
Poetry  pervades  the  whole  bulk  of  the 
ydume,  and  it  is  as  impossible  fully- 
to  comprehend  that  chann  fhim  a  few 
partial  passages,  as  it  would  be  from 
a  few  cssual  smiles  to  understand  the 
fttU  ezpresmon  of  an  intellectual  and 
moral  ooont^ance. 

Bef(Hre  we  leave  Mr  Lamb's  Poetry, 
however^  we  must  remark,  that  th^ 
can  be  no  greater  foUy  than  to  talk  of 
him  as  being  one  of  me  Lake  Sdiool 
of  Poets.  He  has  a  more  delicate 
taste,  a  more  graceful  and  ingenious 
turn  of  mind,  than  any  one  of  them  ; 
but  he  bears  no  resemUanoe  to 
Southey,  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  or  ' 
Wikcm,  in  those  peculiar  talents,  pe- 
culiar theories,  and  peculiar  poetical 
habits  of  life,  in  which  all  these  poets 
agree,  and  which  have  given  to  their 
compositions  a  character  so  easily  dis- 
tinguishable from  aU  the  other  Poetry 
of  the  age.  Hunt  places  Mr  Lamb 
between  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge, 
and  he  might  as  well  have  placed  nun 
between  Bel&st  and  Londonderry. 

We  regret  diat  our  scanty  limits 
must  prevent  us  from  giving  a  detailed 
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acooimt  of  ilie  Trtigedyof  Jofan  Wood- 
idlle.  It  is,  iiirouffhoat,  defldefiC  in 
tigonr,  and  now  and  then  so  very  sim* 
pie  as  to  be  almost  silly,  thou^  even 
m  the  worst  psssages  there  is  a  re- 
deeming diarm  in  the  diction  and 
versification.  It  seems  to  have  been 
written  when  its  author's  mind  teemed 
with  d^e  fresh  beauties  of  the  ancient 
drama,  and  many  of  those  beauties  axe 
thmsfused  into  the  piece.  Nothing 
can  excel  the  delicate  skill  with  whick 
be  h^s  imiiAted  the  finer  under  tones 
of  the  best  old  dramatists,  and  many 
of  its  scenes  are  emmently  ^stin- 
guished  bv  tenderness  and  pathos. 
The  tragedy  is  firanded  on  a  tale  of 
domestic  sorrow^  and  the  only  female 
character,  Mai)gaiet,  is  conoesved  and 
drawn  in  a  manner  worthy  of  Massin- 
ger  himself.  We  caniiot  alibrd  a  long 
extract,  and  therefore  shall  give  none. 
We  wish  Mr  Lamb  would  mrHe  ano* 
iher  tragedjr.  Let  him  put  a  littie 
more  force  into  it — widen  the  range 
of  his  action  and  characters — ^be  1^ 
under  the  constraint  of  imitation— 
and  dismiss  a  few  little  womanish  af* 
fisctations  and  weaknesses— and  he 
ceally  has  so  much  tenderness,  deli« 
cacy,  nature,  and  even  passion,  that  if 
he  gives  hiauelf  fiur  fii^)  he  is  sure 
to  pnxhlce  a  domestic  trsgedv  that 
would  uniTetaaUy  touch  and  afiect  the 
minds  of  men.  We  are  disposed  to 
doubt  ttte  truth  of  those  assertions  we 
hear  on  all  sides,  of  the  total  decay  of 
dnmatic  genius.  Certainly  the  poeti* 
eal  current  has  not  stroi^ly  set  m  to- 
wards 4he  regular  drama ;  but  that  is 
all.  These  are  Miss  BaiUie's  plays,  U 
least,  which  will  bear  a  «ompanson 
wi^  our  best  poems.  They  probably 
approach  as  near  to  Shakspeare  as 
Soufhey  to  Spenser,  Wordsworth  to 
Milton,  Scott  to  Ariosto,  Byron  to 
Dante.  They  alone  can  support  the 
tragic  drama  of  this  age  against 
l^t  of  almost  tmy  preceding  one 
rince  the  restoration.  Byron's  drasna 
of  MantVed  exhibits  the  powers  of  a 
^ant.  MiUman's  Paaio  is  also  a  drama 
<^  great  pow^.  Maturin's  Bertram  <^ 
fidfi  greiter.  Coleridge's  Remorse, 
though  a  bad  acting  play,  and  deficient 
in  truth,  both  of  sentiment,  passion, 
and  character,  is  yet  a  rich  and  splen- 
did poettoal  drama,. Aill  of  beautifiil 
imagery,  and  most  musical  with  the 
breath  of  aweetest  words.  Wilson's 
City  of  the  Plague,  though  rather  a 
^ntonnagotMl  ^ectade  than  »  dra* 


na^  asd  eviAHMly  ^ralCMi  In  % 
or  ignorance  of  all  stage  roks,  yet  dis- 
plays many  of  lihe  essentia  OuaBtieB 
of  deepest  tragedy  ;  and  the  character 
of  the  aainled  Magdalen  is  a  fine  and 
touching  union  nf  human  with  divine 
beauty,  imiooeQiee*  and  ▼irtue.  All 
the  gnat  poets  of  llie  day,  4ao«  huie 
shewn  stnoff  dramatic  fNnwr  in  tiMir 
navratiTe  or  hersie  peema;  and  abawe 
all,  Seott  and  S^ron  want  Httle,  per- 
haps nothing,  to  become  suipaaafng 
tragic  dramatists.  We  see  no  reason 
why  Mr  Lamb  should  net  be  dasKd 
along  with  those  writen.  He  is  probably 
beMer  aequainted,  and  moeedMpiy  ha^ 
bued  with  the  spirit  of  the  tvagie  genisa 
ofEnq^and^naiiyof  them.  He  las 
man  of  fimcy  and  a  man  <if  hear^ 
why  then  may  he  not — ^wfay  will  he 
not,  write  a  good  domestic  tragedy,  thai 
might  take  and  keep  possession  of  £bt 
stage. 

Another  division  of  Mr  LamVa 
works  consists  of  Letters  on  Various 
SabieelB,  that  were  formerly  iaoiftfd 
in  that  unftirtunaile  periodieu  piriilioiK 
t&on,  the  Befleotor,  which  Haditt 
and  Hunt  very  speedily  damn«d,  not 
by  criticising  it,  but  by  contrAmCing 
to  it.  Some  of  them  are  livdy,  and 
all  of  them  elegant.  But  to  speik  the 
truth,  Mr  Lambs  humour,  though 
alwaya  somewhat  original,  ia  often 
very  forced  and  unnatural.  When  he 
gets  hold  of  sn  odd  and  mHvagemaly 
absurd  whim  or  ftncy,  he  is  beside 
himself,  and  keeps  in  an  eternal  dalli- 
anoe  with  It  till  it  is  absolutely  pawed 
into  pieces.  This  fiuilt  infects  all  hia 
humorous  epistles  more  or  less.  Hiat, 
"  On  the  Inconveniency  of  being 
Hanged,"  has  some  capital  strokes,  but 
it  is  overlaboured.  A  gentleman  who, 
after  having  been  hanged  fiir  lour 
toinutes,  is  cut  down  on  die  tardy  ar- 
rival of  a  free  pardon,  and  restored  to 
animation,  recounts  to  the  editor  of 
the  liejaector  the  sad  series  of  inmdts 
to  which  he  is  subjected,  notwith- 
standing his  admitted  innooenoe,  fimn 
the  prgndioes  of  the  jaiblic  respectiDg 
that  ignominious  form  of  pmnshmcnL 
At  last,  he  is  about  to  wed  a  young 
lady  superior  to  them  aU,  when  at  re- 
ceives this  letter : 

'*  •  St  R,— You  most  not  imimte  it  to 
levity,  or  to  s  worse  fiiiling,  ingrtdtude,  if» 
with  anguish  of  heart,  I  fed  myself  com- 
pelled  hy  irredsdble  avguments  to  lecaB  a 
vow  wbidi  I  fear  I  made  with  too  little  ciau 
ndention.  I  never  am  be  joun.  Tha 
reaionfl  of  my  dedooo,  which  is  final,  are 
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youndf  thai  I  oan  nefor  ceue  to 

yoa  M I  ongfat  Cclutiva.* 

"  At  the  tigfat  of  tins  imMr,  t  na  in 
fhmtic  hflstt  to  Cdestba's  loMBgi,  where 
1  wBfiied*  to  my  iinniie  mennoBtieii^  thit 
the  mother  and  daughter  were  eat  off  on  a 
jomey  tondiMnt mrt of  the  eo«ntty«  t6 
n  leimiaBy  and  weie  not  enaolid  to 


•«  Stnmed  by  tiw  Uow.  whidi  lift  ne 
without  the  eoiuage  to  solicit  an  OKpilana- 
tioa  hy  letter,  even  if  I  had  known  where 
they  were,  <fiir  the  paitieaUff  addrew  waa 


with  unpatiettoe  the  tennnwlioii  of  uie  pe* 
riod,  in  die  vain  hope  thai  I  n^riit  he  per* 
nitied  to  hanre  a  chanee  of  eoraning  iba 
haiabdeciflion  by  a  peiaonid  intewlew  with 
Cdeadna  after  her  Ktnm.'  Butbcforethrea 
montha  were  at  an  end,  I  leaned  from  the 
newapapers*  that  my  beloved  bad  given 
her  hand  to  another ! 

**  Heait*breken  as  I  waa,  I  was  totally  at 
n  loss  to  account  for  the  stmnge  aim  wmch 
ahe  had  taken;  and  it  was  not  til 
yean  after  that  I 
fiora  a  female  idalion  eC  hen,  to  whom,  it 
iaemi,  Celeitina>  had  confeoaed  In  oanftflenfla» 
that  it  was  no  demerit  of  mine  that  liad  caus- 
ed her  to  bmdc  off  the  mateh  m  abrasdv, 
nor  9Bf  preference  which  she  mii^t  feel  tor 
any  other  person,  fer  ne  preferred  me  (she 
was  pleased  to  aay)  to  sM  mankind;  bnt 
when  she  cane  to  lay  die  matter  doaer  to 
her  heart,  she  found  that  she  never  should 
be  aUe  to  bear  the  s^j^it  (I  give  yon 


wiittos,  who  have  coqfMdy  treated  <f  md* 
ahoold  have  mentioned  it  Bw^ 
book  is  an  exedknt  abstract  eC 
all  tlie  authors  in  that  kind  who  preceded 
him,  and  who  treats  of  every  species  of  thia 
malady,  ftiom  the  t|ysnsndi  iatu/  or  witv^ 
to  the  htroicai  or  itvc  meimuM^^  hu 
stmngely  emitted  il.  Bhakspeare  himsetf 
has  overlooked  it.  «  I  have  neither  tfan 
Mholar'e  melandioly  (sailh  Jaomtos),  whidh^ 
is  ereulatient  nor  the  courtiers,  wfaieh  If 
praid;  nor  the  toldisrX  wfai^  is  politica 
nor  die  lover\  whioh  ia  aU  these;'— and 
dien,  when  you  ndgfat  eaped  him  to  haw 
btought  in,  •  ner  the  tvler's.  whioh  k  so 
and  so^-Jie  eottea  to  an  snd  of  his  eoumer^ 
Qihk9wm 


words  aa  they  were  detailed  to  me  by 
eition)  the  sigln  of  a  man  in  a  tudi^ 
.^^  w^  had  appeared  en  n  puhfic  pa^ 
ibrm,  it  would  lend  to  auch  a  disagreeable 
asBodation  of  ideas!  And  to  this  punctflio  I 
was  sacrificed." 

There  is  a  letter  ''  On  the  Mdaa* 
fSMj  of  Tailors,"  which,  overlooking 
its  heterodoxy,  is  very  humorow. 
Town  tailors  may  be  melancholy,  Mr 
L*ainb's  tailor  may  be  melandioly,  but 
your  runl  Snip,  your  Snip  of  hamlet 
fuod  of  grange,  is  in  general  a  person 
of  great  octinQr*  mental  and  bodily, 
and,  though  sober  and  wdl-oondL- 
tioned,  ftill  of  fun  and  anecdote.  But 
we  have  said  that  Mr  Lamb  is  a  goo4 
deal  of  a  town  man.  A  country  t^lor, 
working  on  his  own  bottom,  and  sit- 
ting enthroned  among  the  funiiy  with 
whom  he  his  an  inmate^  is  a  very  dif- 
£n«nt  personage  indeed  from  any  one 
of  fifty  ftaotions  of  men  placed  rank 
and  file  in  a  sky-lishted  garret  in  the 
city  of  London.  JHowever,  let  us  hear 
Mr  Lamb. 

''  This  chaTacteiistic  peamveness  ia  dien 
being  w  notorious,  I  wonder  none  of  those 


**  MUlon  likewise  haa  enuited  it,  when 
he  had  so  fair  an  oppofftonilgr  of  btinging  il 
in,  in  liis  Peiueroto, 

^«  But  die  paital  omissions 'of  histsrians 
proving  nodung  i^iainst  the  eiietenoe  of  anv 
wdUtiesled  feet,  I  shaU  proceed  and  en* 
deavour  to  aieertain  the  orasee  why  this 
pensive  tun  should  ho  to  pesdaminant  in 
people  of  dtas  profession  above  aU  odiera. 

**  And  first,  may  It  not  he,  thai  dto  ousr 
torn  of  wearing  uparel  being  derived  to  as 
inm  the  fall»  and  one  of  the  n»st  mortify* 
ia^  products  of  dial  unhappy  event,  a  cer* 
tam  $erkmtn€M  (to  sanr  no  more  of  it)  ma^ 
m  the  Older  of  dungs  have  been  intended'to 
be  impressed  upon  die  minds  of  dun  race  of 
men  to  whom,  in  all  agca,  die  caie  of  eon» 
trivmg  die  huqaan  appuel  has  been  eninisU 
fld,*-to  keep  «p  the  memory  of  dto  fint  ia^ 
s^itucion  of  ckithes,  and  sene  as  a  standiM 
lemonsHaiMe  against  diose  vanitito  whkC 
the  absurd  eonvemon  of  a  mcnoorial  of  our 
shame  into  an  omanrnt  of  our  persons  wito 
destined  to  produce  ?  Corresponoent  in  some 
tort  to  this,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the 
taflor  sitting  over  a  cave  or  hollow  place,  hi 
die  csbbalistie  Isnguage  of  his  order,  is  said 
to  have  oeHaki  mebmchoiy  tegkmt  alwa3« 
open  under  his  feet-~B«t  wavii^  ftirthtt 
inqnirykito final cassM,  where  die  beetof 
us  can  onl^  wander  ia  the  dark,  let  us  try 
to  discover  the  elBcient  causes  of  this  melan- 
choly. 

*<  I  think,  dien,  that  diey  maybe  reduced 
to  two,  omitting  some  sidxndinate  ones,  vis. 

The  sedenta^  habits  of  the  tailor.*-. 

Ckimediing  peculiar  in  his  diet-. 

••  First,  his  «nfenfeiy  iUUlc^In  Doctor 
Noaris*s  femons  nannlive  of  die  ftensy  of 
Mr  John  Dennis,  the  padent,  bekK  quea- 
tioned  as  to  the  occasion  of  the  swoSing  in 
his  Ic^  rqdies  that  it  was  *  by  criticism;* 
to  which  the  learned  doctor  ■««"'^!"g  to  de- 
mur, as  to  a  distemper  which  he  had  never 
heard  of.  Dennis  (who  appears  not  to  have 
been  mad  upon  all  subjects)  rejoins  with 
some  waimdi,  that  il  was  no  distonper,  but 
a  noble  art !  dut  he  had  sat  fenztecn  houis 
a  day  at  it;  and  that  the  odier  was  a  pret^ 
doctor,  not  to  know  that  there  was  a  com- 
mnnMstiaa  between  the  brain  and  die  Iq^ 
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<«  When  ire  ttMwte,  tiiaft  this  flitctog  for 
fbuxteen  houn  oontiiiuously,  which  the  critie 
mobaUy  practised  only  whOe  he  was  writ- 
mg  his  '  remarks,*  is  no  more  than  what  the 
tailor,  in  the  ordinair  pursuance  of  his  art, 
aubmits  to  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  through- 
oat  the  year,  shall  we  wonder  to  find  the 
Imun  affected,  aodln  a  manner  orcr-douded, 
fiom  that  indissoluble  sympathy  between 
Ihe  no6le  and  less  noble  parts  of  the  body, 
which  Dennis  hints  at  ?  The  unnatural  and 
painful  manner  of  fan  sitting  must  also 
greatly  aggravate  the  evil,  insomuch  that  I 
hate  sometimes  ventured  to  liken  tailors  at 
their  boards  to  so  many  envious  Junos,  tU" 
tvtff  crou»iegffed  to  hinder  tfte  Mrth  of  their 
•aril  fiHciiy.  The  legs  tnnsveised  thus  ^ 
cross-wise,  or  decussated,  was  among  the 
ancients  the  postufe  of  malediction.  The 
Turks,  who  practise  it  at  this  day,  are  noted 
«)  be  a  melancholy  people. 

**  Secondly,  his  diei,^-^To  which  purpose  I 
find  a  most  remarkable  passage  in  Burton, 
in  his  chapter  entitled  *  Bad  diet  a  cause  of 
nldandbd^.*  '  Amongst  herbs  to  be  eaten 
(he  says)  I  find  gourds,  cucumbers,  melons, 
disallowed;  but  especially  cabbage.  It 
GBUseth  troublesome  dreams,  and  sends  up 
black  vapours  to  the  brain.  Galen,  loc. 
afect.  libb  3.  cap.  6.  of  all  herbs  condemns 
CABBAGE.  And  Isaack,  lib.  2.  ca^i.  1. 
anhfUB  gravOaiem  foeii,  it  brings  heaviness 
to  the  souL*  I  could  not  omit  so  flattering 
B  testimony  from  an  author,  who,  having 
DO  tibeory  of  his  own  to  serve,  has  so  unoon- 
flcionsly  contributed  to  the  eonfirmatioa  of 
mine.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  huU 
DBHMd  vegetable  has,  fiom  the  earliest  pe- 
riods whidi  we  can  discover,  coostituted  al- 
most the  sole  food  of  this  extraoidinaiy 
nee  of  people.  Bvbtoit,  Junior.** 

Mr  Lamb  has 'also  written  a  farce^ 
called  Mr  H.,  which  was  damned. 
He  has  done  unwiselv,  we  thinks  in 
publishing  it.  The  nero  has  so  tigly 
ft  name,  that  he  calls  himelf  by  the 
initial  letter  H.^  and  lives  in  constant 
trepidation  lest  his  real  name  be  de- 
tected. On  this  ti«pidation  the  fiuroe 
hinges.  Detected  it  is  at  kst^ — ffogS" 
flesh!  Men  of  genius  are  apt,  very 
apt,  to  mistake  their  talent.  The  au- 
thor has  every  reason  to  be  ashamed 
of  this  farce,  yet  we  fear  be  plumes 
himself  greatly  upon  it.  The  pro- 
logue is  worth  the  mrce  itself  ten  times 
over. 

*'  If  we  have  8inn*d  in  paring  down  a  name, 
AD  civil  wdl-bred  authors  do  the  same. 
Survey  the  columns  of  our  daihr  writers— 
You*ll  find  that  some  Initials  are  great 

fighters. 
How  fierce  the  shock,  how  fktal  is  the  jar. 
When  Ensign  W.  meets  Lieutenant  R. 
WiUi  two  stout  seconds,  just  of  thrir  own 

gizard, 
Crass  Captam  X.  and  rough  dd  Gcnenl 

Izzard ! 
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Letter  to  letter  spnads  toodiRBlBnBBt 
Till  half  the  Alphabet  is  up  in  araaaw 
Nor  with  less  lustre  have  Initiali  shone* 
To  grace  the  gentler  annals  of  Ciim.  Oob. 
Where  the  di^nsen  of  the  public  huh 
Soft  penance  give^;  a  letter  and  adaah 
Where  vice  reduced  in  sixe  shrinks  to  a  Ail- 
ing* 
And  loses  half  her  graesness  by  caitailiiig. 
Faux  MS  are  told  in  such  a  modest  WBy*— 
The  affair  of  Colonel  B —  with  Mia  A-» 
You  must  forgive  them— for  what  is  tfaere« 

say. 
Which  such  a  pliant  Vowel  must  not  grant 
To  such  a  very  pressing  Consonant  ? 
Or  who  poetic  justice  dares  disrate. 
When,  nnldly  melting  at  a  lover^s  suit. 
The  wife's  a  Liquid,  her  good  man  a  J^ute  ? 
Even  in  the  homliev  scenes  of  honest  life. 
The  course-spun  intercourse  of  man  and  wife. 
Initials,  I  am  told,  have  taken  place 
Of  Deary,  Spouse,  and  that  old-fiMhioaed 

race; 
And  Cabbage,  ask'd  by  Brother  Snip  to  tea. 
Replies,  *  111  com^-^ut  it  don't  icut  with 

I  always  leavei  them  thinp  to  Mis  C." 
O  shotud  this  mincing  feshion  ever  mead 
From  names  of  Uvipg  heroes  to  the  aand* 
How  would  Ambition  si^,  and  hang  the 

head. 
As  each  lov*d  syllable  should  melt  away.. 
Her  Alexander  turned  into  Great  A^-. 
A  single  C.  her  Csesar  to  expresS'^ 
Her  &apio  shrunk  into  a  Roman  &» 
And  nick*d  and  doGk*d  to  these  new  modes 

of  speech. 
Great  Hannibal  himself  a  Mr  H^-^** 

But  by  much  the  best  put  of  Mr 
Lamb  B  book  la  his  aeriooa  fisHysy 
and  more  especially  his  **  Chanetan 
of  Dramatic  Writers  oontemporvy 
with  Shakspeare/'  the  Essay  on  die 
''  Tragedies  of  Shakroeaie^''  and  that 
on  the  "  Genius  of  Hogardi " 

We  observe  that  a  writer  in  this 
Mf^azine  has  occasionally  quoted  pas- 
sages from  the  first  of  these^  in  his  ^ 
Analytical  Essays  on  the  Old  Engliah 
Drama>  and  therefiive  we  need  not 
now  give  any  additional  extmeta.  But 
we  cannot  ndp  remarking,  that  Mr 
Lamb^  fitnn  his  desire  to  say  strong 
and  striking  things^  and  to  represent 
the  objects  of  his  enthuaiafim  as  de- 
serving even  of  his  idolatry^  has  often 
pushed  his  pan^;yrics  on  the  andent 
English  Dramatists  beyond  all  na- 
sonable  bounds.  In  some  fbw  eases, 
his  extravagant  seal  has  led  him  into 
expressions  of  his  feetings  most  inde* 
fensible  and  oibnsive.  Mr  Lamb  is, 
we  know^  a  man  of  virtue,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  a  man  of  religion.  He 
ought  not,  therefore,  in  speaking  of 
mere  human  feelings  and  nassions, 
ever  so  &r  to  forget  himsdf  as  to 
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haand  dhuioiw  to  the  awfVtl  myBte- 
ries  of  Christutnity^  which^  when 
brought  into  contact  with  our  sympa- 
thies for  mere  humanity^  cannot  hut 
wear  an  air  of  irreverence.  Thus, 
when  speaking  of  the  '^Broken  Heart/' 
by  Ford,  he  says,  in  reference  to  the 
death  of  Calaotha,  '^  the  eaEptesaion  of 
this  traasoendant  scene  almost  bears 
me  in  imagination  to'Cahary  and  the 
cross ;  and  I  seem  to  perceive  some 
analogy  between  the  scenical  sufier- 
ings  which  I  am  here  contemplating, 
and  the  real  agonies  of  that  final  com- 
pletion to  which  I  dare  no  more  than 
iiint  a  reference."  Mr  Lamb  has  hare 
dared  to  hint  a  great  deal  too  much — 
fat  more  than  Ford  himself  would 
have  hinted,  or  Shakspeare.  Such  a 
passage  must  shock  every  h6art ;  and 
we  implore  Mr  Lamb,  for  whom  we 
entertain  sincere  respect  and  affection, 
to  obliterate,  in  a  future  edition,  this 
most  unadvised,  irreverent,  and  im- 

Jiious  allusion.  He  is  a  Christian: 
et  him  therefore  beware  of  ofi^nding 
his  fellow  Christians— of  oitoding  his 
God.  Let  him  leave  open  blarohemy, 
or,  what  is  as  bad,  affected  and  hypo- 
critical piety,  to  such  reckless  unbe* 
lievers  as  Hazlitt  and  Hunt 

In  his  ''  JBssay  on  the  Tragedies  of  ^ 
Shakspeare,"  he  adopts  a  paradox,; 
namely,  **  that  they  are  less  calculated- 
for  pmormance  cm  a  stage  than  those 
of  almost  any  other  dramatist  what- 
ever." 

**  Their  distiDgaishing  exedlence  is  a 
reason  that  they  should  be  so.  There  is  to 
much  in  them,  which  comes  not  under  the 
province  of  acting,  with  which  eye,  and 
tone,  and  eeetuie,  have  nothing  to  do. 

*'  The  ^ory  of  the  scenic  art  is  to  person- 
ate passion,  and  the  turns  of  passion ;  and 
the  more  coarse  and  palpable  me  passion  is, 
the  more  hold  upon  the  eyes  and  ears  of 
uie  spectators  the  performer  obVioudy  pos- 
sesses. For  this  reason,  scolding  scenes, 
scenes  where  two  penons  talk  themselves 
into  a  fit  of  fmy,  and  then  in  a  surprising 
manner  talk  themselves 'out  of  it  again, 
have  always  been  the  most  popular  upon 
our  stage.  And  the  reason  is  jdun,  because 
the  spectators  are  here  most  palpably  ap- 
pealed to,  they  are  the  proper  judges  in  this 
war  of  words,  they  are  the  l^litimate  ring 
that  should  be  formed  round  such  **  intel- 
lectual prize-flghten.'*  Talking  is  the  di- 
rect dtrject  of  die  imitation  here^  But  in  all 
the-best  dramas,  and  in  Shakspeare  above 
aQ,  how  obvious  it  is,  that  the  form  of 
tpeoMng^  whether  it  be  in  soliloquy  or  dia- 
logue, ii  only  a  medhmi,  and  often  a  highly 
artiflcial  one,  for  putdne  the  reader  or  spec- 
tator into  pqsiessmi  of  that  knowledge  of 
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the  imier  stnutnie  and  woridM  of  nund  in 
a  duuacter,  which  he  could  oocnrise  never 
have  arrived  at  in  that  form  of  eon^otUkm 
by  any  gift  short  of  intuition.  We  do  here 
as  we  do  widi  iioveb  in  the  e^UMary  fomu 
How  many  impnmriecies,  petfeet  soledams 
in  lettcor-writing,  do  we  put  up  with  in  Cla- 
rissa and  other  books,  for  the  sske  of  the 
ddight  which  that  fonn  i^ion  the  whole 
gives  OS.' 

**  But  the  practice  of  stage  representatioa 
reduces  eveiy  thing  to  a  ooBtsoversy  of  elo- 
cution. Every  character,  ftom  the  boist^four 
blasphemings  of  Bajazet  to  the  sfariiduDg 
timidity  of  womanhood,  must  play  the  ora- 
tor. The  love-dialogues  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet,  those  silver-sweet  sounds  of  lovexs* 
tongues  by  night ;  the  more  intimate  and 
sacra  sweemeas  of  nuptial  ooUoqOT  between 
an  Othello  or  a  Posthumus  with  their  mar- 
ried wives,  aU  those  deUcades  which  are  so 
delightful  in  the  reading,  as  when  we  read 
of  those  youthful  dalliaiMes  in  ParaiUse  ■ 

As  be8eem*d 
Fair  couple  linkM  in  happy  nuptial  league. 
Alone: 

By  the  inherent  fiiuk  of  sta^  representa- 
tim,  how  are  these  things  sullied  and  turned 
ftom  their  very  nature  by  being  exposed  ta 
a  large  assembly ;  when  such  speeches  as 
Imogen  addresses  to  her  lord,  come  dmwl- 
ing  out  of  the  moudi  of  a  hired  actress* 
whose  courtship,  though  nominally  ad- 
dressed to  the  personated  Posdnunus^  ia 
manifosdy  aimed  at  the  spectatois,  who  aw 
to  judge  of  her  endearments  and  her  retmns 
of  love. 

**  The  character  of  Handet  is  peiliapf 
that  by  whidi,  since  die  days  of  Betteiton, 
a  snocession  of  popular  performen  have  had 
the  greatest  ambition  to  distinguish  tiwm- 
sdves.  The  lengdi  of  the  part  may  be  one 
of  their  reasons.  But  for  the  character  it^ 
self,  we  find  it  in  a  play,  and  therefore  we 
judge  it  a  fit  subject  of  dramatic  representa- 
tion. The  play  itself  abounds  in  mazmw 
and  reflections  beyond  any  other,  and  there- 
foie  we  consider  it  as  a  proper  vehicle  for 
conveying  moral  instmctun.  ■  But  Haodet 
hhnsdf— what  does  he  sufo,  mcanwfailet 
by  being  dragged  forth  as  the  pnblie  school- 
master, to  give  lectures  to  the  crowd!  Why, 
nine  parts  in  ten  of  what  Hamlet  does,  are 
transactions  between  himself  and  his  moral 
sense,  they  are  die  efiusiooa  of  his  solftary 
musings,  which  he  retires  to  holes  and  cor- 
ners and  die  most  sequesteted  parts  of  the 
palace  to  pour  forth;  or  rallier,  they  are 
the  silent  meditations  with  wbieh  his  bosom 
is  bursting,  reduced  to  iponitfoe  the  sake  of 
the  reader,  who  must  cise  remain  ignorant 
of  what  is  passing  there,  lliese  profound 
sorrows,  thoe  figfat-and-noise-abhorring  ru- 
minations, whidi  the  tongue  searoe  dares 
utter  to  deaf  waUs  and  duanbcn,  how  can 
they  be  represented  by  a  gesfionlaftmg  actor, 
who  Qoroes  and  moutns  them  out  befoie  an 
audience,  making  four  hundred  .pospl*' his* 
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fruit  of  the  actor  to  to  do  ;  he  mmt  pio* 
Bounce  lihem  ore  rotundot  he  mmt  aoeoai* 


peny  them  with  his  ejre,  be 
dMm  into  Ue  aoditofy  In 


J  aoditoiT  bj  some  tiick  of  eye, 

oe  gntaich  or  he  fini>;  /ie  mu9i  be 
ikMeimg  tdi  Mtf  mhUe  ef  Ue  tspftanmm^ 
Ibeaauee  he  kmrntlkaitakthewhUemeepet^ 
mere  an  jmigkig  of  it,  And  dus  is  ihe 
-way  to  nmaent  the  shy,  neg;Ugent,  letiiii^ 


AH  this  is  very  ingeaiousj  and  it  is 
ttAso,  to  a  oertaiB  extent^  very  true, 
if  any  profound  and  pbilosq[>hical  re- 
flections follow  this,  on  the  character 
of  Hamlet ;  and  Mr  Lamb  considers 
in  succession,  and  with  reference  to 
their  unfitnesa  for  the  stage,  Macbeth, 
Othetto,  l4ear,  the  Tempest,  See.  We 
can  only  make  room  for  the  fi^wing 
extracts. 

**  It  itoquireeHtde  lefleclkni  to  peiceivet 
that  if  those  cfaamctetB  in  Shakspeare  which 
are  within  the  precincts  of  nature,  have  yet 
tomething  in  them  which  appeals  too  ezcu^ 
■ively  to  the  imagination,  to  admit  of  their 
bang  made  objwts  to  the 
siifibnnga  chaage  and  a  din 
atitt  itMH^ier  the  objection  must  lie 
.WTwacuring  anothar  line  of  cfaa 
which  SbaJ^peaxe  has  intioduced  to.  give  a 
Wildnen  and  a  supcmalaual  elevation  to  bis 
scenes,  as  if  to  remove  them  still  faither 
ftom  that  assimilation  to  common  life  id 
which  their  cxceUenoe  is  vulgarly  siqipoBsd 
to  consist*  When  we  read  the  incantations 
of  those  terrible  beings  the  Witches  hi 
Maebelh^  thsogh  some  of  the  ingredients  of 
thctf  hellish  composition  savour  of  the  gio- 
tssqiie,  yet  is  the  effect  upon  us  other  maa 
the  most  serioas  and  ai^Muling  that  can  be 
Imagined  ?  Do  we  not  fieel  spell-bound  as 
Macbeth  was  ?  Can  any  mirth  accompany  a 
SBBse  of  their  pveselioe  ?   We  might  ss  well 


lao^  under  a  eonscionsness  of  the  principle 
«f  £vil  himsdf  behig  truly  and  rnlly  pre- 
aeat  with  us.    But  attempt  to  bring  these 


bebgs  on  to  a  stage,  aad  yon  tnm  them  in- 
iiant^inlo  so  many  oUL  women,  thatmso 
and  childien  am  to  kugh  at.  Contsaryto 
the  old  s^dog,  that  **  seeing  is  beUeving,*' 
^  si^t  ac&a]]^  destragrs  the  faith :  and 
the  Qurth  in  which  we  indulge  at  their  ex* 
prase,  wheiB  we  see  these  crcatuses  tqpon  a 
afea^e,  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  indemmfipariai 
which  we  make  to  oorsdves  lor  the  tenoe 
which  they  put  us  in  when  reading  made 
them  an  object  of  behe^r^whett  we  sancai. 
dosed  up  our  reason  to  ^  poet,  as  ofaildxen 
la  thsk  nurses  and  their  eldos;  and  we 
kmgh  at  our  fears,  as  diildren  who  thought 
Aeysaw  something  m  the  dark,  trium^ 
when  the  briaging  m  of  a  oan^  dieeoveis 
the  vanity  of  their  ftais.  For  this  exposure 
eCsujpeniatural  agents  upon  a  stsge  is  tndy 
bria^ng  m  a  candle  to  enose  their  own 
driurivcness.  It  is  die  sohtaiy  taper  and 
^  book  that  gmamtss  a  6dth  m  them  tor- 
3 


went  a  g^iost  by  fliawiliiisii  M^  ami  la 
good  company,  deeeives  no  yeciatsisg  a 
ghost  that  can  be  measured  by  the  eye,  and 
his  human  dimensions  made  out  at  ieian& 
The  sight  of  a  wdl-Iighted  house,  and  a 
weQ-dRBBsed  audience,  shall  arm  die  moat 
nervous  ch3d  against  any  appcchenaMis : 
as  Tom  Blown  mys  of  the  impcBetmUe 
sUaef  Aohillss  with  hb  Impenecmhls  ar- 
waaat  over  it,  **  Bu%  Dawson  y 
finigbt  the  devil  wiUi  sinh  advai 

«•  Much  has  besn  said,  and  deservedly, 
in  rqnobatkm  of  the  vile  mixtine  which 
Diydea  has  thrown  into  the  Tempests 
doubtless  without  some  such  vicious  aSoy, 
the  impure  ears  of  that  age  would  never 
have  sate  out  to  hear  m  much  imKWWior  of 
love  as  is  oontaiiied  in  the  sweet  aMtttsfaip 
of  Ferdinand  and  Mimada.  Bat  is  the 
Tempest  of  Shakspeare  at  all  a  sofaject  fee 
stage  Npresentatbn  ?  It  is  one  thing  to  lead 
of  an  enchanter,  and  to  b^eve  me  won- 
drous tale  while  we  are  reading  it ;  but  to 
have  a  conjuror  brought  befbie  us  in  his 
eonjuring-gown,  with  his  iqpirits  about  him, 
vduch  none  but  himself  and  some  himdred 
of  favoured  spectators  be£ne  the  caztain  are 
supposed  to  see,  involves  such  a  qasnti^  of 
ihefkUefldiueredak,  that  aU  our  reveiuies 
far  the  audior  osnnot  hinder  us  ftom  per- 
ceiving such  ^pnsB  attempts  uftaK^  the  senses 
to  be  m  the  Invest  degree  childidi  end  in. 
eflSdent  Spirits  and  fairies  cannot  be  re- 
presented, ihey  cannot  even  be  painted,'*- 
-      «»e  e 


they  can  onl;^  be  believed.  But  < 
rate  and  anxious  provision  of  sccnerr,  which 
the  luxury  of  thiB  age  demands,  m  these 
cases  works  a  mute  eontmry  effect  to  what 
is  intended.  That  which  in  oomec^,  or 
plays  of  teuliar  life,  adds  so  much  to  tbs 
life  of  the  imitation,  in  plays  which  i^pesl 
to  the  higher  faculties,  positively  dertioys 
the  illusion  which  it  is  intioduoed  to  aid. 
A  parlour  or  a  drawing-room^— a  fibraxj 
opening  into  a  garden,--a  garden  widi  an 
alcove  m  it,  ^a  skrset,  or  the  piasaa  of  Co- 
vent-gaiden,  does  wdl  cnoogn  in  a  seme; 
we  are  content  to  give  as  mudi  ocdifr  ti»  it 
as  it  demands ;  or  rather,  we  think  fitds 
about  it,-«it  is  tittle  moes  than  reading  at 
the  top  of  a  page,  "  Scene,  a  Garden  ^  we 
do  not  unagiiw  ourselves  thers*  but  wa 
readily  admit  die  imitation  of  fiuailiar  ob- 
jects. But  to  think  bjr  the  help  of  painted 
trees  and  caverns,  winch  we  know  m  ba 
painted,  to  transport  our  minds  Co  Frei^snH 
and  his  island  and  his  lonely  eeQ  »*  or  by 
die  aid  of  a  fiddle  dexterously  thrown  ia»  in 
an  interval  of  neaking,  to  make  us  believa 
that  we  hear  moss  supeniatuial  noiws  of 
which  the  isle  was  full  t— 4he  Oneiy  Lee* 

*  *•  It  will  be  said  these  diiags  are  daoe 
in  pictures.  But  pictures  and  seeam  am 
very  dificreat  things*  Painting  is  •  wodd 
of  itself,  but  in  scene-pamtiog  thers  is  te 
attempt  to  decmre;  aad  thare  is  the  dis- 
oordancy,  never  to  be  got  over,  ' 
pBJiUfd  scsMi  and  ml  peopkk 
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tuier  at  tlir  Hafmaiket  vuffiA  at  wdl  hope, 
by  his  miuical  idsMCB  cleverly  sUtioiied  out 
of  sight  behiDd  his  apjpftratus,  to  make  us 
believe  that  we  do  indeed  hear  the  crystal 
si^eies  liag  out  that  chime.*' 

Much  as  we  admire  such  niecula- 
tioii  as  this,  we  cannot  think  that  Mr 
Xiamb  baa  at  all  made  good  his  point 
It  is  true^  diat  in  Shakspeare's  trage- 
dies there  are  innumerable  beauties, — 
more  by  &r  than  in  any  other  dramas, 
•^whicA  must  be  lost  or  marred  in 
stage-representation.  But  grant  this ; 
and  do  not  more  and  higher  beauties 
still  remain,  fit  for  such  stage-repre- 
sentation, Ihan  in  any  other  plays  ? 
Sbakspeare  wrote  for  the  stage,  ana  no 
man  ever  saw  so  profiiundly  as  he  did 
into  the  natural  laws  and  boundaries  of 
the  scenic  world.  His  poetical  soul  la- 
vished in  proftision  over  all  his  dra- 
mas the  etherial  flowers  of  poetry,  and 
these,  it  is  possible,  may  sometimes 
be  too  delicate,  of  too  gdrgeous,  to  en- 
dure an  abiding  place  in  the  broad 
glare  of  a  theatre.  Their  native  air, 
under  which  they  most  beautifully 
bloom  and  most  fragrantly  breathe, 
may  be  that  of  seclusion  and  peace. 
Yet,  even  on  the  stage,  probably  where 
they  may  seem  but  uttle  congenial 
witn  tibe  character  of  much  that  sur- 
rounds them,  these  divine  beauties  of 
poetry  startle  us  into  sudden  delight ; 
and  we  feel,  while  they  come  glisten- 
ing and  shining  upon  us,  as  if  consci- 
ous of  a  purer  and  nea venly  life.  With 
respect,  too,  to  those  nicer  and  finer 
shades  of  character  and  passion  which 
Mr  Lamb  thinks  cannot  be  expressed 
by  any  actors, — we  have  frequently 
gnmpses  even  of  them;  and  thou^ 
there  are  many  of  these  in  Shakspeare 
that  can  never  be  brought  over  the 
form  or  the  fiice,  nor  into  the  voice  or 
eye  of  any  human  beii^  yet  the  soul 
.of  every  enlightened  aumtor  in  a  great 
measure  conceives  them  fiir  himself, 
and  they  accompany  him  silently,  and 
perhaps  unoonscioi^y,  throughout  all 
the  scenes  of  the  acted  drama.  It 
would,  we  humbly  think,  be  a  little 
unreasonable  to  maintain,  that  in  real 
life.  Grief  weeping  and  wailing  before 
us,  was  not  so  affecting  as  some  ima- 
gined tale  of  distress  might  be, — ^be- 
cause that  in  grief  there  are  thoughts 
that  lie  too  deep  for  expression  of  voice 
or  feature,  and  that,  therefore,  real 
sufferers  are  in  fact  but  indi&rent 
actors,  give  us  only  imperfect  symbols 
—general  representations  of  human 
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calamity.  Shak^ieare  gives  us  in  his 
plays  ail  that  is  m  the  power  of  hu- 
man actors  to  exoress,  every  variety  of 
human  passion  tnat  can  be  shewn  by 
the  voices,  countenances,  or  bodies  of 
men.  If  he  gives  us  a  great  deal  mora 
than  th|s,  so  much  the  better ;  but  we 
ate  at  a  loss  to  conceive  why  that 
should  make  his  plays  worse  fitted  for 
representation.  We  agree  with  Mr 
Lamb,  that  Shakspeare's  plays  read 
better  in  the  closet  than  those  of  any 
other  writer,  ^d  this  is  all  that  his  ar- 
gument seems  to  us  to  prove :  we  can- 
not see,  that  merely  because  they  read 
better  in  the  closet,  they  should  there" 
fore  act  the  worse  on  the  stage. 

It  is  true,  and  Mr  Lamb  has  very 
elegantly  and  philosophically  shewn  it 
to  be  so,  that  some  of  Shakspeaic's  fin- 
est plays  must  afford  us  greater  de- 
Ikht  in  the  closet  than  they  pos- 
sibly can  do  on  the  st^e.  The  Tem- 
S»t,  without  doubt,  is  one  of  these, 
ut  even  here,  we  think  Mr  Lamb 
has  pushed  his  argument  too  far.  The 
imagination  is  a  very  kind  and  acoom- 
modating  fiunilty.  There  is  .so  Uttle 
for  it  to  work  upon  in  the  events  of 
pur  own  daily  life,  that  it  springs  pas- 
sionately to  grasp  at  whatever  may 
seem  to  be  illusion.  It  would  fain 
throw  aside  the  duU  dnmery  of  ordi- 
nary existence.  Give  it  tmt  some  ex- 
cuse for  fi>rsettin^  this  jog-trot  world 
of  ours,  snd  it  will  be  wdl  contented 
to  do  so.  It  will  overlook  many  glar- 
ing reahties  for  the  sake  of  a  &w  seem- 
ing fictions.  It  makes  the  food  it 
feeds  upon.  Iroafluoation  is  not  that 
fastidious — that  solitary  power  which 
Mr  Lamb  seems  to  beheve.  It  can 
work  in  crowds,  almost  with  the  same 
fVee  eneigy  as  in  solitude,— in  the  pit 
of  Covent-Garden  Theatre  as  among 
the  ruins  of  Tadmor.  It  is,  idle  to  say 
that  the  stage  ia  not  jm  enchanted 
island— John  Kemble,  not  Pro^ro^ 
Miss—,  not  Miranda,— nor  Miss 
— ,  ArieL  We  surrender  ourselves 
up  as  eafferly  and  engrossingly  to  the 
feeling  that  they  are  so,  as  we  do  to 
the  representation  of  historical  facts, 
and  the  personification  of  historical 
characters.  Indeed,  we  can  safely  say 
of  ourselves,  that  the  consciousness  of 
sitting  on  a  bench  of  the  pit,  with  a 
free  ticket  in  our  pockets,  and  looking 
at  a  number  of  men  and  women  all 
paid  so  mudi  per  week,  never  does  so 
utterly  forsake  us,  as  during  the  exhi- 
})ition  of  some   spectacle  connected 
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with  preternatural  or  «upematara]  a^ 
gents.  Such  a  play^  therefore,  as  the 
Tempest,  may  impart  the  most  exqui- 
site aelight.  The  vision  of  the  Poet 
cannot  be  resJized— 4>utBomething  may 

•  be  given-Hsomething  we  have  seen 
given-— Uke  the  shadow  of  its  enchant- 
ment. Wild  airs  and  sounds,  though 
Mr  Lamb  seems  to  think  otherwise, 
have  a  wonderfbl  effect  on  the  senses 
and   the   imagination   in  a  theatre. 

.  Music  never  so  touches  us  as  when  it 
steals  up  like  a  fiiint  and  fiar-off*  echo 
from  behind  the  scenes.  It  gives  us 
tiioughts  and  feelings  of  another  world. 
"  If  there  be  any  truth  in  these  re- 
marks, Mr  Lamb's  objections  to  Mac« 
JBETH  as  an  acting  play,  have  still  less 
weight.  For,  first  of  all,  the  Witches, 
whose  appearance  on  the  stage  he  as- 
serts must  necessarily  be  noor  and  con- 
temptible,— ^though,  doubtlessly,  they 
are  essential  to  tne  wild  character  of 
the  drama,  appear  but  for  glimpses ; 
and,  although,  during  their  appear- 
ance; they  may  create  no  strong  and 
lasting  preternatural  emotions,  yet  is 
the  buief  in  unearthly  agency  so  much 
a  part  of  the  creed  of  nature,  that  in 
spite  of  the  inadequate  apparent  per- 
sonality of  these  creatures  to  our  con- 
ceptions of  their  ideal  nature,  that  ideal 
nature  haunts  us  throughout  the  play, 
— and  we  look  on  Macbeth  as  a  man 
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doomed  to  misery  and  crime,  beneath 
their  malignant  influence.  This  would 


witch-scene  was  over,— and  wbo  did 
not  even  know  distinctly  that  such  a 
scene  was  in  tht  drama,  would  nefer* 
theless  be  spt^ily  carried  away  by 
the  deep  interest  of  the  tragedy,— a& 
interest  fbunded  on  the  general  belief 
of  preternatural  agencv,  and  thesab- 
jection  of  the  fate  of  kings  and  king- 
doms  to  its  empiry. 

But  farther,  diough  the  witcfa-flcenei  \ 
in  Macbeth  have  at  all  times,  when 
we  witnessed  them,  been  vulgarly  lu- 
dicrous, there  can  be  no  reason  why 
that  should  be  so ;  nay,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  seems  to  us  that  these  wild 
anomalies,  and  all  the  aceompanTHtf 
terrors  of  the  superstition  in  wnich 
they  have  their  existence,  are  sdmirab- 
ly  well  adapted  fbr  shadowy  repreacB- 
tation  on  a  wide  and  darkened  stage, 
tod  might  be  arrayed,  even  to  the  eye, 
in  something  of  that  formless  terror  m 
which  the  phantoms  glide  before  the 
imagination,  in  the  deepest  daiknen 
of  midnight  solitude. 

We  have  no  intention  of  searching 
this  subject  to  the  bottom.  But  we 
may  add,  that  the  acted  tragedy  of 
Macbeth  curdles  our  blood,  whether 
the  Witches  be  ludicrous  or  fearfti, 
— and  that  it  is  more  terrible  on 
the  stage  than  any  other  creation  of 
genius,  dallying  with  crime,  death, 
and  judgment.  The  idea  of  murder 
cannot  be  more  feariU  in  the  bouI, 
during  its  most  hideous  dreams,  than 
is  its  reaHtv  when  the  murderer  cones 


lherefi>re  be  a  terrible  drama,  even  al-    

though  Shakspeare  had  not  brought    stageeringbefbre  us,  with  his ''hang* 
the  Witches  into  action  befbre  our  eyes    tmors  himds,"  or  when  sleep,  getting 
iat  all,  but  had  merely  described  the    ' 
Thane  as  having  had  an  unwitnessed 
and  unrepresent^  interview  with  them 
cm  the  blasted  heath. 

It  is  most  true,  that  every  thinff 
about  the  Witches,  as  they  are  painted 
in  this  drama,  is  terrible  as  poetry  can 
render  supentition.  But  even  in  read- 
ing Macbeth,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
case,  that  the  influence  of  the  vnritten 
scenes,  wherein  the  Witches  exist,  is 
essential  to  the  passion  with  which  we 
watch  the  progress  of  the  drama.  AH 
that  is  necessary  is  to  fed  that  Mac- 
beth is  under  their  power,  and  tlie  vic- 
tim of  a  wild  national  superstition. 
Shfdcspeare  takes  care  to  preserve  this 
feeling  in  us,  because  he  preserves  it 
in  lilacbeth  himself;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  that  a  person  who  had 

never  seen  or  heard  of  Macbeth,  and    ^ ^. ..  --..^-b .-   . 

came  to  witness  the  representation  of   ror,  and  despair,  gliding  befbre  him  in 
that  first  of  all  ttagediea  after   the    the  imaginary,  but^  tt  the  sanie  time, 


into  the  grasp  of  its  noiseless  dutches, 
that  woman,  whom,  when  awake,  no- 
thing could  appal,  carriesher  with  quak- 
ing  bosom,  and  eyes  held  open  bvher- 
ror,  to  and  tto  oefore  our  ai^t,  fe 
vain  striving  to  wring  from  her  quiv- 
ering joints  tile  ine&ceable  atain  of 
blood.  But  we  have  carried  this  dis- 
cnssion  too  ftr,  and  have  no  doubt 
that  Mr  Lamb  himself  was  aware  that 
he  was  embodying  truth  in  thcatt^^^ 
tive  fbrm  of  a  paradox,  when  he  threw 
out  so  many  admirable  reflections  to 
support  a  position  whidi  never  can  be 
supported,  and  which  is  overthrown  by 
the  universal  consent  of  mankind,— 
namely,  that  Shakspeare's  jihiys  are  not  ^ 
well  aaapted  for  representation.  Forour 
own  parts,  we  think  that  no  man  can 
know  how  awfW  human  Mffe  ia,  that 
has  never  seen  its  pageants  of  fear,  tff- 
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Smenwljr  HA  world  of  Shakflpewa 
No  man  baa  ao  powerful  an  imagina* 
tion  aa  not  te  require  and  feel  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  Tiaible  pet8oniflcatioD% 
on  the  at^ge,  of  the  poet'a  ideal  ccea^ 
tioMy-^while,  on  the  other  hand,  pju-^ 
fona»  in  whom  that  &cuity  ia  but  weak* 
■ee  in  thoae  pcraonifioations  a  ihr  mora 
▼ind  and  impreniTe  exiatenoef  than 
they  ooold  ever  aae  in  the  ailent  worda 
of  an  unacted  tragedy. 

Par  aa  thia  article  haa  exceeded  the 
boonda  we  had  iirat  aaauned  to  it«  we 
eannot  diamiaa  theee  votumes  without 
more  particularlv  directing  the  atten- 
tion or  our  readera  to  the  admixmble 
eaaay  on  the  geniua  of  Ho0utlu  Mr 
Lamb  oonaidera  that  great  man*  with 
good  rei«m,  aa  in  many  thingv  a  kind 
of  Shakapeare  ;  and  the  ioOomng  pa* 
tnllebdk^laya^  wo  tiiinfc^  truth  and 
originality. 

*■  I  have  somedmes  entertained  myself 
WiCh  eomparinff  the  Tlmon  of  Athens  ot 
fihakspeare,  (which  I  have  just  raentioBeil) 
and  Honitii's  Rttk^t  Frogrtf  together.  The 
•loiy,  Um  BMial,  bi  botfi  u  nearty  tfaestmek 
Hie  wiki  ooniae  «f  riot  and  extmrnnnce, 
ending  in  the  ana  with  drinng  the  Prodi* 
gelfram  the  society  of  men  into  the  aolituda 
of  desert^  and  on  the  other  with  conducting 
the  Rake  throagh  his  several  stages  ^  disai- 
pfttbn,  into  the  still  more  complete  desola^ 
ttons  of  the  mad-house,  in  the  ph^  and  in 
the  pictme  are  described  with  almost  eqtud 
force  and  natmre.  Hie  letee  of  the  Rake, 
whidi  finmt  the  subject  of  the  second  elite 
in  the  series*  is  afanost  a  tranaciipt  of  Ti» 
mon*8  levee  in  the  opening  sosne  of  that 
|day.  We  find  a  dedicating  poet»  and  other 
sinular  characters  in  both. 

**  The  concluding  scene  in  the  RaktU 
VmgrtMt  is  perhaps  superior  to  the  last 
scenes  of  Tinum,  If  we  seek  ibr  something 
of  kindred  ezoellcnee  in  poetry,  it  most  be 
in  the  oetties  ai  ljmBt%  baginninr  madncM, 
where  the  King  and  the  Pool  and  the  Tomp 
o**Bed]Mn  eonipiTe  to  ptoduoe  such  a  mod* 
ley  of  mirth  checked  1^  miscnr*  and  miseiy 
idmkcd  by  mirth:  where  the  society  of 
those  **  strange  bed-fellows**  which  misfor- 
tunes have  brought  Lear  acquainted  with, 
so  finely  sets  forth  the  destitute  sute  of  the 
monarch,  wbile  the  lunatie  bans  of  die  one, 
and  die  diqomted  sayings  and  wild  but 
ptMnant  aUuslona  of  the  other,  so  wooden 
tulfy  sympathize  widi  that  confb^on,  which 
they  seem  to  assist  in  the  prDduetion  of,  in 
the  senses  of  that  ••  child^anged  father.*' 

'*  In  the  scene  in  Bedlam-,  whidi  termi- 
nates the  UakB^t  Pwreju,  we  find  the  same 
assortment  of  the  ludicrous  with  the  terrible. 
Here  is  desperate  madness,  the  overturning 
of  originally  strong  thinking  ftcuhieB,  at 
which  we  shudder,  as  we  oontemplAte  the 
duration  and  pressuie  of  affliction  which  it 
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must  have  adud  to  deskroy  nidi  a  buSding ; 
—and  here  is  the  gradual  hurdess  lapse  into 
idiocy,  of  faculties,  which  at  tlieir  best  of 
times  never  having  oeen  strong,  we  look  up- 
on the  consummatbn  t^  their  decay  with  no 
niore  of  pity  than  is  eonsistent  with  a  smile* 
The  mad  taylor,  the  poor  drivdler  that  has 
gone  ont  of  his  wits  (and  truly  he  appease 
10  iiare  had  no  i^feat  joomey  to  uo  to  got 
past  their  confines)  fov  the  love  or  Charm- 
ifV  BeUjf  Carr/irM,— these  half-laughaUe, 
scarce-pidabla  objects  takeoff  from  the  hor^ 
ror  which  the  principal  figure  would  of  It- 
self raise,  at  tne  same  time  that  th6y  assist 
the  feeling  of  the  scene  by  corttributtng  to 
the  general  nodon  of  its  subject** 

^  Is  it  carrying  the  spirit  of  eompariscn 
laexosse  to  remark,  that  hi  the  poor  kneoU 


ias  wes^faitf  fanale,  who  aceompanies  hec 
iemioer  in  bis  ead  decay,  there  is  something 
analqgoue  to  Kent,  or  Caios,  aa  be  delighta 
rather  to  be  called,  in  i;.«ar,-.4he  noblest 
pattern  of  virtue  which  even  Sliakspeare  hM 
conceived, — who  follows  his  royal  master  in 
banishment,  that  had  pronounced  hit  ban- 
ishment, and  ibigetfol  at  once  of  his  wrongi 
and  d^nides^  takiag  on  himself  the  dM« 
guise  of  a  menial,  letaine  his  fidelity  to  the 
qgiae,  hiskaalty  m  die  earcase,  the  dia« 
dow,  die  shell  and  empty  busk  ef  Lear  ?*' 

He  then  goea  over  ail  the  principal 
pietatea  of  Hogarth^  and  bringa  out 
mto  clear  and  steady  light  the  Taat 
treasures  of  profound  passion  and 
moral  truth,  that  strew  the  surface^ 
and  lie  hidden,  as  it  were,  in  the  heart 
of  thoae  astonishing  creationa. 

"  It  is,'*  says  Mr  Lamb,  **  die  fashkn 
with  those  wbio  cry  up  the  great  Histori- 
cal School  in  this  country,  at  the  head 
of  which  Sir  Joshua  ReynokU  Is  placed, 
to  exdude  Hogarth  from  diat  schod,  as 
an  artist  of  an  inferkir  and  vulgar  ehss. 
Those  persons  seem  to  me  to  eonfiiond  the 
painting  of  snbjccts  in  eernmnn  or  vidgar 
life  with  the  being  a  vulgar  artist  The 
quantity  of  thought  which  Hogarth  crowds 
into  every  picture,  would  alone  unvuig€urizt 
every  subject  which  he  mi^t  choose. 

**  We  are  for  ever  deoeimg  ourselves 
with  names  and  theories.  We  call  one  man 
a  great  liistorical  painter,  because  he  has 
taken  fbr  his  subjects  kings  or  great  men^ 
has  th 


or  transactions  over  which  dme  I 
a  grandeur*  We  term  another  the  paintor 
of  common  life,  and  set  him  down  in  our 
minds  fox  an  artist  of  an  inferior  class,  witb- 

ahewn  by  the  la^er  may  not  much  more 
than  levd  the  distinction  which  their  mere 
choice  of  subiects  may  seem  to  place  between 
them ;  or  whether,  in  fact,  from  that  very 
common  life  a  great  artist  may  not  estraot 
is  deep  an  hiterest  as  another  man  from 
that  which  we  are  pleased  tp  call  history." 
With  all  this  we  perfectly  agree; 
but  we  wish  that  Mr  Lamb  had  stop- 
ped hare,  and  not  allowed  hia  passion- 
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ate  admiraticm  of  Hogartih  to  haye 
not  oi^y  exaggerated  some  of  hia 
merits^  but  to  have  made  the  critic 
unoonsdoualy  unjust  to  the  genius  of 
Reynolds.  He  speaks  of  the  ''  staring 
and  grinning  despair  which  Reynolds 
has  given  ua  for  the  fiioes  of  Ugolino 
and  dying  Beaufort,"  and  aaks  if  in 
them  uere^be  any  thing 

«'  Compaxable  to  the  ezpresaion  of  the 
broken-hearted  nke,  in  the  last  plate  but 
one  of  the  *  Rake's  Progress,  where  a  let- 
ter ftam  the  manager  is  brought  to  him  to 
say  that  his  play  will  not  do  ?'^ 

Yea ;  there  is  in  those  direfU  coun- 
tenances something  fiur  beyond  that 
to  which  Mr  Lamb  considers  them 
so  much  inferior.  Ugolino^  in  that 
hungry  cell,  is  past  the  yearning 
tenderness  c^  paternal  love — ^past  sor- 
row for  the  dying  or  dead  corpses  at 
his  feet^— past  the  steady  conscious- 
ness of  his  own  horrible  doom — ^it 
may  be  said^  past  despair.  He  is  a 
skeleton  in  which  there  is  yet  a  hearty 
but  through  which  no  blood  seems  to 
flow.  In  that  fiice^  there  is  no  fluctu- 
ation—no shadow  of  change,— only  a 
fixed  stare  that  betokens  a  wild  dream 
<^  horror  preying  on  an  unstruggling 
victim.  In  that  flgure,  the  idea  of 
life  is  lost  in  that  of  misery.  The 
madness  of  lean  famine  has  overcome 
and  killed  all  the  passions.  He  is  a 
father,  for  these  are  his  children.  But 
.hunger  and  thirst  have  disinherited 
them  in  Ugolino's  heart ;  it  is  child- 
less,  and,  first  hardened  into  stone, 
it  seems  next  to.be  mouldering  into 
day,  dust,  and  ashes« 

Nor  is  the  countenance  of  the  dy- 
ing Cardinal  much  less  terrible.  True, 
^at  it  is,  as  Mr  Lamb  says,  a  grin- 
ning countenance.  It  indeed  grins 
4iorribly,  a  ghastly  smile.  Sin  is 
there,  more  convulsive  than  pain, 
more  ghastly  than  death.  It  would 
almost  seem  the  face  of  one  beyond 
redemption.  It  is  the  face  of  one 
possessed,  bought,  tormented,  by  an 
evil  spirit.  And  there  is  the  evil 
spirit.  That  fiend  is  privil^ped  to 
stand  visibly  before  us.  It  is  such  a 
fiend  as  our  soul  might,  in  its  fit  of 
fear,  conjure  up  beside  the  death-bed 
of  such  a  sinner.  Nature,  in  such  a 
mood  prone  to  superstition,  saw  the 
grisly  phantom ;  and  genius  gave  it 
that  mean,  hideous,  cruel,  devilish 
"leerofhelL"  There  is  nothing  in 
all  Hogarth  so  terrible  as  this.    Had 
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there  been,  Mr  Lamib  woidd  neitker 
have  past  it  over  in  silenee,  nor  wmdd 
have  sneered  at  the  '^  grmdng  df 
spair  of  the  dying  Ugolino" ! 

We  must  also  dissent  fuka  Mr 
Lamb  when  he  speaks  so  rqitoronalj 
of  Hogarth's  sense  of  beau^.  That 
admiration,  he  infiirms  us,  wss  given 
to  him  by  Mr  Coleridge,  a  man  whoie 
opinions  always  bear  the  stamp  of 
genius,  but  are,  not  seldom,  ftntastic 
and  sophistical  exaggerations.  Ho- 
garth had  but  one  ic£i  of  the  k>?eli- 
ness  of  a  female  face.  That  one  Ida 
is  fiur  from  being  very  beautifiiL  The 
beauty  may  indeed  be  considered  u 
perfect  in  its  kind, — that  is,  so  Ar  at 
it  goes.  It  is  the  beauty  of  well-fonii* 
ed  features,  clear  skin,  aparkliiig  ejes, 
healthy  complexion :  it  is  the  beautv 
of  fine  temper,  youthful  v^mts,  sad 
health,  which  last  is  of  itself,  beanty 
in  one  sense  of  the  word.  But  there 
is  not  in  any  female  of  Hogffth  a 
single  trait  of  expression  unde&eable, 
a  single  look  which  we  cannot  analyze 
to  its  elements,  a  single  breathing  of 
that  inspiration,  whose  woridngi  are 
felt,  not  criticised.  Look,  for  iBstanoe, 
at  his  Sigismunda.  Here  ispassioD, 
strong  passion,  but  it  is  polluted  with 
the  intermixture  of  essential  vulgarity. 
Or  look  at  his  Garrick  in  Richard. 
We  are  not  old  enough  to  have  sees 
Garrick,  but  surely  he  never  so  de» 
based  Shakspeare'a  idea  of  a  royal  vii* 
lain,— or,  if  he  did,  it  is  the  privikge 
of  art  to  adorn,  and  Hogarth  has  either 
not  known,  or  despised  the  finest  part 
of  his  hirthr^ht.  The  truth  is,  he 
had  not  the  divine  spark,  the  e%m  <h 
within  him.  When  we  torn  tm 
such  beauty  as  he  could  create  to  that 
imagined— loved— worshii^,  by  B*- 
phael,  we  feel  how  much  was  wanting 
in  Hogarth's  soul,  of  the  divine  and 
angelical  nature  of  man,— thatthcrc  j 
a  sphere  of  thought  and  feeling  whiA 
he  never  dreamt  of;  and  that,  wlA  «D 
his  power,  and  all  his  passion,  it  ist 
notwithstanding  Mr  Lamb's  strenuous 
efforts  to  prove  the  contrary,  true  that 
his  works  do  not  belong  to  the  very 
highest  provinces  of  the  art 

We  must  now  reluctantly  takclesTe 
of  Mr  Lamb  and  his  many  speculs- 
tions,  with  gratitude  for  the  plrtsure 
he  has  afibrded  us,  and  not  without 
hope  that,  ere  long,  that  pleasure  may  \ 
be  renewed. 
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LITERARY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INTELLIGENCE. 


BchkiUe  kt  Obiidkm.^Ur  MitdieU  of 
New  York,  in  the  Amcricaii  edition  of  Pio- 
femn  JameMn*t  lUnstwitions  of  the  Theory 
of  the  Eaith  of  Cuvier,  announoee  that  hie 
Ine  seen  a  specimen  of  obridian  eontaining 
an  ecfainite,  a  fact  whidi  militatM  against 
the  Tolaaue  origin  of  Uiat  substance. 

Pxofiessor  Jameson's  System  of  Mineral- 
ogy has  been  transhited  into  the  Italian. 

Dt  Munays*s  System  of  Chemistry  has 
been  trandased  into  the  German. 

Hie  thiid  edition  of  Professor  Jameson's 
Trandations  and  Illustrations  of  Cuvier*s 
Theonr  of  the  Earth,  has  been  reprinted  in 
America.  To  the  American  imprepsion, 
die  Honourable  Di  Mitchell  has  added, 
**  Observations  on  the  Geology  of  North 
America." 

Sugar  qf  the  Bfiri-rootf  .*-The  endeavours 
that  were  made  in  Prance,  during  the  war, 
to  pioduce  sugar  from  the  beet-root  in  suf- 
ficient  quantity  to  satisfy  the  demands  of 
the  pofKilation,  were  very  suocessftil,  and  it 
waa  proeured  of  ezoellent  ^uali^.  The 
peace,  however,  by  re-opeoing  the  ports, 
and  allowing  the  introduction  of  the  cane- 
sc^ar,  tended  to  paralvze  that  branch  of 
agricultural  industry,  lor  which,  however, 
some  strong  ezertioDs  have  since  been  made 
by  the  phitosopbew  of  France. 
.  The  following  is  given  as  the  statement 
of  ^e  expense  and  retuns  of  the  manufac* 
tory  of  M.  Chaptal,  and  if  there  are  no  un- 
stated obJQCtians  to  its  introduction,  it  is 
difficult  to  account  for  the  preference  given 
to  cane-sugar. 

-  Forty-five  French  acres  were  sown  with 
beet-ioot;  the  produce  equalled  700,000  lbs. 
Charget,  francu 

Sowing,  puDing,  carriage,  and  ex- 
penses of    me  manufactory  for 
seventy-nine  days  of  actual  work      7000 
Wodcmen  .  .  .        2075 

Fuel  -  -  -  4500 

Animal  Charcoal  -  -         1100 

Repairs,  interest  of  capital,  &c.  4000 

franci  18,675 
ProdMce,  Ibt, 

Rough  sugar  of.  the  first  crystalliza- 
tion -  -  -         29,132 
Sugar  obtained  by  further  processes 
nom  the  molasses           -  10,^60 

Total  of  rough  sugar  40,092 

Besides  which,  there  were  158,000  lbs.  of 

refuse,  which  was  excellent  food  for  cattle, 

and  a  larjge  quantity  of  exhausted  moUuses, 

which  might  be  converted  into  spirit. 

ReductUm  of  Chloride  of  Silver  by  Hy~ 
drogeiu^^The  following  method  of  reducing 
chloride  of  silver,  is  perhaps  not  sufficient- 


ly known.  It  was  oommunicated  by  M. 
Arfwedson.  Liberate  hydrogen  in  contact 
with  diknide  of  silver,  as  by  mixing  the 
chloride,  linc,  sulphuric  add,  and  water 
together,  and  Uie  sUver  will  be  reduced  to 
the .  metallic  state ;  the  »nc  is  easily  dis* 
solved  out  by  excess  of  add,  and  the  metal 
obtained  by  filtration  or  decantation. 

Boiling  point  of  Fluidt M.  Gay  Lussac 

has,  in  a  late  Number  of  die  Annales  de 
Chimie,  shewn  that  the  boiling  point  of 
water  and  other  liquids  varies  independently 
of  atmospheric  pressure.  The  droumstances 
which  influence  it  appearing  to  be  the  na. 
ture  of  the  body  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  boiling  fluid,  the  cohesion  of  the  fluid, 
end  the  resistance  which  is  opposed  to  a 
change  of  ^state,  as  in  the  cases  of  every 
other  equilibrium  of  forces. 

Water  boiled  in  a  glais  vessel  rises  to  a 
temperature  of  more  than  one  degree  of  the 
eentmade  thermometer  liigher  than  when 
boiled  in  a  metallic  vessel ;  and  the  tfeet 
Hipean  to  be  due  to  tlie  nature  of  the  sur- 
nioie  in  contact  with  the  fluid ;  this  is  ren- 
dered evident  by  placing  a  metallic  surface 
in  contact  with  water  boikd  in  a  glass  ves- 
seL  If  a  flask  of  water  be  placed  over  a 
lamp  until  its  temperature  be  raised  to  the 
point  of  ebullition,  and  it  be  noticed,  and 
tlien  a  portion  of  iron  filings  thrown  in,  the 
temperature  will  fa]l,  and  the  boiling  will 
go  on,  as  in  a  metallic  vessel. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  efiect  d  dif- 
ference  of  temperature  i^pears  to  be  not  so 
much  a  constant  and  spedfic  efiect  as  the 
apparent  result  of  otner  circumstances. 
Water  boiled  in  a  glass  vessel  and  open  to 
the  air,  is  continually  changing  its  tempera- 
ture, sometimes  rising  and  sometimes  fall- 
ing within  a  certain  minute  range,  and  these 
changes  accord  with  the  evolution  of  v^iour 
from  the  fluid.  Either  water  or  alcohol, 
when  boiled  in  glass  vessels,  do  not  gener- 
ally give  ofi*  vapour  in  a  regular  umform 
way,  but  whole  torrents  rise  at  once  from 
the  under  surface  with  great  force,  produc- 
ing a  kind  of  explosion ;  the  fluid  is  then 
qmet  for  a  moment,  and  then  another  ^ust 
oi  vapour  rises  up.  Now,  during  the  time 
the  vapour  rises  the  temperature  falls,  and 
whilst  the  fluid  is  quiet  the  heat  rises,  so 
that  it  is  continually  changing ;  and  as  the 
lowest  point  is  the  true  boiling  point,  it  is 
evident  that  the  mean  temperature  of  water 
boiled  in  a  glass  vessel  must  be  above  that 
point.  In  a  metallic  vessel,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  soon  as  the  water  or  fluid  has  at- 
tained the  boiliug  point,  tlie  oonvenion  into 
viqiour  commences,  and  if  the  heat  is  con- 
tinued, the  steam  is  constantly  and  regiu 
larly  generated  and  given  off. 


LUerttrt)  Md  Sduttifie  InttBignee. 


one  Mde,  each  with  tbij  thick  nper ;  tfac^ 
are  then  pktted  horinnaDj  with  the  paper 
tuxfacei  to0elfaer.  The  workman  Wag  up 
one  angle  of  the  uppermost  plane,  intn. 
duces  a  saffident  qamtitv  of  melted  lead  to 
make  a  sheet,  and  immediately  lowering  the 
tile,  JYmips  upon  it,  and  presses  it  stroogly 
with  his  feet ;  the  notal  Is  thus  caOnied 
into  an  intgiikr  ahoat. 

To  prtMnt  th«  osydadon  vf  die  kad,  they 
anolof  a  kind  of  reshi  eaOed  dtmmtr. 

AitteoHc  /rm—xTfaepa  isa  chanctcr  flnl 
polntod  out  in  Gennaiiy*  belanging  to  lof 
teoric  iron,  whieh  la,  perhap,  notm  gea- 
etally  known.  It  eonaiata  m  tfaepradiiSin 
of  regular  figures  and  cryataliiDe  ten  oa 
the  poUabad  auifkee  of  the  iroB«  when  moiiu 
enea  with  nitfle  acid,  onalaooaa  to  dutf 


pvoduead  in  the  taxM  mutalHonr    Thii 
diaiaeter  haa  bean  found  to  beloqg  isiB 
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M.  Gw  Luasac  aeema  indined  to  account 
for  ;the  eroct  in  glass  vessels  hj  the  cohesion 
ofthefliudtothesuiface  of  flMvcsaeL  It 
is  evident  that  when  vapour  la  formed  in  the 
interior  of  a  liquid  body,  one  force  to  be 
ovenome  is  the  cohesion  of  the  portides  of 
the  liquid ;  this  force  will  of  course  be  con- 
stant lor  the  aame  liquid  in  veisela  of  every 
matanaL  An  anahwons  fovea  is  that  exert- 
•d  between  the  Uqvdd  and  the  substaaoa  of 
the  vessel,  and  this  will  vary  with  the  sub- 
ecaace ;  and  as  the  v^hnu  ia  generated  at 
the  point  of  contact  between  the  fluid  and 
the  vessel,  the  variatkm  of  this  force  will 
vary  the  temperature  at  whidi  vapour  will 
be  formed* 

M.  Gav  Luasac  also  givea,  a»  another 
power  which  has  influence  in  these  pheno- 
mena, the  resistance  to  a  change  of  statei 
but  observes,  that  it  ia  difficult  to  analyxe 

and  deacribet  and  he  eondudea  in  this  nart,  the  w«U«kaowB  speeknens  of  meteone ii« 
that  the  conducting  power  for  heat,  and  the  that  bfve  bean  triedv  and  as  disdnetlj  ii 
natwe  of  the  anrfooe,  appear  to  exert  an  in-  the  graina  found  hi  meteoric  staiM%  si  io 
fluenoe  ob  the  boiling  point  of  water  t  and  lain  mmaea  of  the  metal;  but  it  has  bees 
that  every  thing  else  being  equal,  water  looked  for  in  vain  in  the  native  boa  «f 
boils  more  readily  on  a  meudlic  surfaee  than  Charieadorf,  of  Vciben,  of  the  hill  af  fii- 
on  a  ^aas  surface,  and  more  readily  hi  a  randi  (de  Chladni)  of  Peru,  and  in  the 
glass  vessd  containing  ghus  in  powder,  than  maas  at  the  Cape,  ftiot  made  kaam  bf 
m  a  glass  vessel  oontidmng  nothing  but  the    Barrow  and  Dankeltnann 

Pompeii  JfireHlmtimm^  fo-ths  idea 
that  Pompeia  and  Hemdaaeum  wm  kh 
tmyed  by  an  entptkin  of  Veauvhsi  in  the 
year  79,  haa  bean  wry  generally  leeciYcdi 
A  new  c^ion  however  haa  been  adviaced 
letpeeting  the  destruction  of  these  two  dtiOi 
whidi  attribmea  it  to  a  ilamg  of  die  vatesof 
the  aea,  and  a  dapoailioB  ef  fladvdirided 
matter  Amn  them.  It  k  aasertert,  that  t 
foraaalkNi  afanilar  to  that  which  eaven  FttB« 
pda  ia  daily  formfaig  M  die  shores  at  Na* 
pies,  and  that  Hereiuanemn  ia  cot  and  hf  s 
maaa  of  tnfo,  and  not  by  lava.  Tkcie  a 
little  doubt  but  that  Hercuhmeinn  hathcei 
buried  in  conaequenoe  of  the  action  of  vi* 
ter,  but  whether  by  a  wave  of  the  sea, «  \j 
torrenta  thrown  out  from  the  vdcano,  a  in- 
certain.  Pompeia  haa  probably  been  earn* 
ed  bv  a  gradual  foil  of  aahea. 

cAoo/ftoMl.*— Near  theeea,  huge  lavalikUi 
are  ndled  or  beat  ao  aa  to  havea  baid  aff* 
fooe.  Over  thia  is  strewn  a  sort  of  mmj 
h]aA  earth,  fonnmg  a  ooat  about a^asittf 
of  an  mch  thick.  Rakes  and  odier  impk* 
ments  are  used  to  make  it  of  a  tinifocm 
thickneas,  but  it  ia  not  pressed  down.  Dur- 
ing the  heat  of  the  day,  men  art  •■Vl^ 
to  bring  water  m  mba  from  the  sea,  whch 
ia  sprinkled  over  theee  fields  by  meaai  « t 
ahortaooop.  The  heat  ef  the  aim  in  a  Mt 
time  evaporates  the  water,  and  the  alt  a 
left  in  the  aand,  which  ia  soaped  op  sad 
put  into  raised  reservena  ef  maaoaiv  aboot 
eix  foet  by  four,  and  five  deqh    When  the 

•  Extracted  from  CapCam  Hall's  'VAc 
count  of  a  Voyage  of  Di«overy  10  die  Welt 

Coast  of  Ceita,  and  the  Gitat  iM-o^* 
Island.** 


The  application  which  M.  Gay  Luaaae 
propoeca  to  make  of  the  property  which 
metala  have  of  indudng  ebullition  before 
^aas  or  earthen  ware  VMsds,  ia  to  prevent 
thoae  aort  of  explosions  whidi  take  place  in 
diatJHnriona.  If  into  a  retort,  or  flask,  con<* 
tainiag  alcohol,  water,  or  particularly  aul- 
phuric  add,  aome  little  ]aeeea  of  nladnum 
wire  be  put,  the  concussions,  whioli  aro  ao 
violent  aa  aometimea  to  break  the  vesaela* 
will  be  prevented,  and  the  vapour  formed 
and  liberated  in  a  regular  manner.  Thia 
mode  haa  been  adopted  for  aome  years  in 
thia  oountrv  by  the  makers  of  vitriol,  where 
alais  veaseu  are  used  to  distil  in.  When 
Sie  retort  is  made  of  platinum,  it  k  obvi- 
ously unnecessary. 

M.  Gav  Lussae  observes,  (hat  an  import- 
ant eonaiaeration  in  the  graduation  of  ther- 
mometers arises  from  the  above  facts,  and 
that  the  variation  pointed  out  ought  to  be 
guarded  against,  aa  a  souroe  of  error. 

CrytkMxd  Iod'me,--J3omt  curious  obaer- 
vationa  on  die  forms  of  crystallized  iodine 
have  been  published  in  the  BiUiotheque 
Universdle.  Crvstak  had  formed  on  the 
surface  and  at  the  bottom  of  a  station  of 
iodine,  by  slow  evaporation^  and  were  all  of 
them  cubes.  In  another  solution  they  had 
ibrmed  in  great  abundance  on  tha  surface, 
and  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bottles ;  and 
with  the  exceptkm  of  a  aindte  crystal,  which 
was  riiomboiual,  were  perfoct  cubea ;  aome 
of  them  were  aa  much  as  half  a  line  in  the 
side.  The  crystak  increased  rapidly  in  aize, 
although  the  temperature  of  the  place  waa 
never  above  45*^,5  of  Pahrenhdt,  and  waa 
frequently  at  the  freezing  point  of  water. 

Chinete  mode  of  making  Sheet  Lead,^ 
Two  large  tiles  perfectly  flat,  are  coveted  on 
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rMovcT  if  ftiH  of  the  nnd,  ma  water  fa 
poured  on  the  top;  $bA  thie,  in  iti  wiy 
down,  euiies  with  H  the  salt  left  hjr  thie 
eraporatioii.  When  it  runs  out  below  at  a 
tmaH  hole,  it  is  a  yeiy  strong  brine  t  this  is 
tedoced  to  salt  by  being  boiled  in  vessels 
about  three  feet  wide  and  one  deep.  The 
eakes  TCsultinff  from  this  operation  are  an 
inch  and  a  hafi^  in  tUdmess. 

Mr  Gough  has  fiivouzed  the  puUic  with 
the  fbnowing  account  of  a  child  nine  years 
old,  at  present  residing  hi  KendaL  Thomas 
Oaddng  is  the  son  (n  an  industrious  and 
huenious  joomeymao  shoenuker,  of  Pen- 
rim  ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  notice  his  lite- 
rary attaianents,  which  he  has  acquired  in 
the  course  of  two  yeark  He  has  learned  to 
read  correcdy  ana  grBcefuHy ;  he  writes  a 
toMd  hand  with  surprisbg  expedition ;  and 
he  lias  made  some  progress  in  the  Bnglidi 
grammar.  The  boy  went  through  this  part 
of  his  educadon  in  a  day-school  at  Penndi ; 
but  he  is  indebted  for  hb  mathematical 
faiowlcdpe  to  the  tuition  of  Us  Mier,  who, 
though  m  low  dxcumstanoes,  has  laudablf 
dedicated  his  hours  of  leisure  to  sclenti& 
pursniti,  as  I  am  informed.  Little  Gashing 
seems  well  acquainted  with  the  leading  pro- 
positiaQs  in  Euclid ;  he  reads  and  works 
algebra  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  has 
entered  upon  the  study  of  fluxions.  I  am 
aware  tfut  thti  report  win  appear  mcredible 
to  those  who  are  acquahited  with  the  difl%r- 
cnt  subjects  which  have  been  enumetated ; 
but  the  following  instance  of  his  wonderful 
torofidency  will,  in  all  probability,  remove 
any  doubts  that  competent  judges  may  en- 
tertain. A  stranger  gentleman,  who  was 
invited,  with  myself,  to  examine  the  boy, 
requested  him  to  demonstrate  the  diirteenth 
proposition  of  the  Ifait  book  of  Euclid; 
wfaidi  he  did  Ismiediately.  Hie  demon- 
stration of  the  twentieth  propootion  of  the 
same  book  was  next  pronosed :  he  drew  out 
Ihc  figure ;  and  though  ne  foiled  in  his  first 
attempt,  he  soon  recof  ered  the  train  of  rea- 
soning, and  went  throtsh  the  demonstration 
correctly.  Being  asked,  if  he  had  two  odes 
of  a  triangle  and  the  angle  included  given, 
how  he  would  proceed  to  find  the  third 
side  ?  the  process  appeared  quite  fomiHar  to 
him,  and  we  found,  upom  mquiry,  he  was 
acquainted  with  loearithms,  and  was  able  to 
Use  them.  In  spherical  tiigonometrv,  he 
solved  two  cases  of  right-angled  triangles  by 
Lord  Napier's  rules.  His  skill,  and  the 
rajHdity  of  his  operations,  in  algebra,  created 
more  surprise  than  his  knomcd^  of  geo- 
metry ;— ne  solved  a  number  or  quadratic 
equations  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  ex- 
tracted the  square  roots  of  the  numbers  wliieh 
tesuhed  ftom  his  operations.  Several  ques- 
tions were  put  to  him  which  contained  two 
unknown  quantities ;  these  he  also  answered 
without  difficulty.  Being  asked  if  he  had 
been  taught  the  applieatioB  of  idgebra  to 
geometry,  he  answered  in  the  allfamativo, 
and  Immediaftdy  solved  the  foUowing  pro- 
blem:—Given  one  leg  of  a  right-angled 


trian^  aadtheexo 


_  of  Ae  hYpothwioBs 

above  the  other  leg,  to  oonstmct  the  trianola. 
He  answered  two  or  three  pioblems  rdaSng 
to  the  maxima  of  numben  and  of  geome* 
trical  magnitudes  with  ease,  and  took  the 
flttxkiDs,  wliidi  were  not  difficult,  eoriaelly. 
When  Uie  age  of  this  child  is  compared 
widi  his  scicntiflc  attainments,  we  can  look 
on  him  in  no  othtr  light  than  as  a  literary 
phenomenon,  who  promises  to  become  an 
oraament  to  one  of  me  British  univeisities, 
unless  his  progress  should  unfoftunatehr  be 
eheched  by  indigence,  or  the  vigour  of  his 
mind  should  be  enfseUed  by  some  sinister 
accident. 

New  Stmth  WtUe*,^K  diseofcry  has  beea 
made  in  New  South  Wales,  which  must 
materially  aflbct  the  ftiture  advancement  of 
that  cokoy.  **  A  river  of  the  first  magni- 
tude'* has  been  found  in  Uie  interior,  run* 
ning  thiDUgh  a  most  beautiiul  country,  rich 
in  soil,  limestone,  slate,  and  good  tunber. 
A  means  of  oommuoicatiQn  like  this  has 
kng  been  anxiously  searched  for  without 
success,  and  many  began  to  entertain  an 
apprehension  diat  the  pcogreis  of  i-HAf^fr^- 
turn  in  New  Holland  would  be  confined  to 
its  coasts. 

Mr  Oxley,  the  surveyor-gcBcml,  was  sent 
out  with  a  party  in  an  expedition  to  the 
westward  of  the  Blue  Mountains,  to  trace 
the  oourw  of  the  lately  disooveied  river 
Lachlan,  and  to  ascertam  the  soil,  c^iabili- 
ties,  and  productions,  of  the  oountiytfaron^ 
which  it  was  expected  to  pass  in  its  course 
to  the  sea.  Mr  Oxky  left  Bathuist  on  the 
90th  April  1817.  He  proceeded  down  the 
Lachlan  until  the  Uth  May,  die  country 
n^iidly  descending  until  the  waters  of  the 
river  rose  to  a  level  with  it,  and,  divided 
into  munerous  branches,  lost  itself  among 
the  maithes.  Mr  Oxley  quitted  the  riva 
on  the  17th  May,  takmg  a  &W.  couise  to- 
wards Ci^ie  Northumbeiiand.  He  conti- 
nued iliis  coune  untfl  the  9tfa  June,  whea 
he  was  induced  to  change  his  coune  to 
north.  On  this  course  he  continued  tiU  the 
tSd  June,  When  he  again  foil  in  with  a 
stream,  which  he  could  with  difficulty  jc- 
cognise  as  the  Ladilan,  it  being  little  larger 
than  one  of  the  branches  of  it  where  it  was 
quitted  on  the  17th  May.  He  kept  along 
me  banks  of  this  stream  till  the  8th  July, 
when  the  whole  country  beesme  a  marsh 
altogether  uninhabitable.  This  unlooked- 
for  and  truly  singular  termination  of  a  river 
filled  the  psffty  with  the  most  painful  sensa- 
tions. They  were  fiiU  500  mUes  west  of 
Sydney,  and  nearly  in  iu  latitude ;  and  it 
had  taken  them  ten  weeks  of  unremitted 
exertion  to  proceed  so  for.  Returning  down 
the  Lachhn,  he  recommenced  the  survey  of 
it  from  the  point  on  idiich  it  was  made  the 
23d  June.  The  connexion,  with  all  the 
paints  of  the  survey  previously  ascertained, 
was  completed  between  the  19th  July  and 
the  3d  August  It  wae  estimated  that  the 
river,  ftom  the  place  where  first  made  by 
Mr  Bvans,  had  run  a  course,  takii^  all  iti; 
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wmdiDgt,  of  upwBidf  of  1800  milei,  a 
length  of  coune  altogethor  uQpieoedeDted« 
oonaadering  that  the  origuuU  is  its  only  sup- 
ply of  water  during  that  distance. 

•*  CroBs&ig  at  this  point,**  says  Mr  Oxley 
in  his  Rqxnt,  *^  it  was  my  intention  to  take 
a  N.E.  ooufse  to  intersect  the  country,  and 
if  posiible  to  asoertam  what  had  b6oome  of 
the  Maoquanie  Riyer,  which,  it  was  clear 
had  never  joined  the  Lachlan.  This  oouzse 
led  us  through  a  country  to  the  fuU  as  bad 
as  any  we  had  yet  seen,  and  equally  devoid 
of  water,  the  want  of  which  again  much 
distressed  us.  On  the  7th  August  the  scene 
began  to  change,  and  the  country  to  assume 
a  very  difieicnt  aspect  We  passed  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  high  range  of  niUs  which  on 
this  parallel  bounds  the  low  country  to  the 
north  of  that  river.  To  the  N.W.  and  N. 
the  country  was  hig^  and  open,  with  good 
forest  land ;  and  on  the  10th  we  had  the 
satis&ction  to  fidl  in  with  the  first  stream 
ninning  northerly.  This  renewed  our  hopes 
of  soon  falling  in  with  the  Maoquarrie,  and 
we  continued  upon  tlie  same  course,  ooca- 
sbnally  inclining  to  the  eastward,  until  the 
19th,  passing  through  a  fine  luxuriant  coun- 
try mtlX  watered,  crossing  in  that  space  of 
time  nine  streams,  having  a  northerly  course 
Chrou^  rich  valleys,  the  country  ia  every 
direction  being  moderatdy'high  and  onen, 
and  generally  as  fine  as  can  be  unaginecL 

^'  No  doubt  remained  upon  our  minds 
that  thofe  streams  fell  into  the  Maoquarrie, 
and  to  view  it  before  it  received  such  an  ac- 
cession was  our  first  wish.  On  the  19th, 
we  were  gratified  by  falling  in  with  a  river 
running  through  a  most  bnutiful  country, 
and  wmch  I  smmld  have  been  well  content- 
ed to  have  believed  the  river  we  were  in 
search  of.  Accident  led  us  down  this  stream 
about  a  mile,  when  we  were  surprised  by  its 
junction  with  a  river  coming  froni  the  south, 
of  such  width  and  magnitude  as  to  dispel 
all  doubts  as  to  this  hut  being  the  river  we 
had  so  long  anxiously  looked  for.  Short  as 
our  resources  were,  we  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  this  beautiful  country  ofieied 
us,  to  remain  two  days  on  the  junction  of 
the  rivers,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the 
vicinity  to  as  great  an  extent  as  possible. 

**  Our  examination  increased  the  satis- 
faction we  had  previously  felt.    As  far  as 
the  eye  could  readi  in  every  direction,  a 
rich  and  picturesque  country  extended,  a* 
bounding  in  limestone,  slate,  good  timba, 
and  every  other  requisite  that  could  render 
an  nncuUivated  country  desirable.     The  scnl 
cannot  be  excelled ;  whilst  a  nobk  river  of 
the  fini  maguUude  afibrded  the  means  of 
conveying  its  productions  from  one  part  to 
the  other.    Where  I  quitted  it,  its  cadhe^ 
was  northeriy,  and  we  were  then  north  of* 
the  i»riillel  of  Port  Stephens,  being  in  lati- 
tude 32'  45'  S.  and  148**  S8'  E.  longitude. 
The  course  and  direction  of  this  river  is 
to  be  the  object  of  an  early  expedition. 
Deitructivc  Water^SpOHl,^.^X>Q  the  18th 


June,  a  water-qKiut  of  j 

inundated  great  part  of  the  i 

of  Auxene.  The  rain,  aooompanied  b^ 
large  hailstones,  fell  in  tonento  £ar  thirty 
minutes.  The  whole  harvest  in  nimtfcn 
communes  is  destroyed.  In  some  quartos 
the  water  was  six  feet  deep ;  at  PoDtenai  a 
house  was  thrown  down,  and  foor  ddldicn 
killed,  and  several  other  edifices  were  much 
damaged* 

New  Diicoyery  in  Ooiics^^A  voy  in- 
teresting and  important  discovery  is  said  to 
have  been  made  on  the  increase  and  pn^ 
jection  of  light,  by  Mr  Lester,  engineer.— 
Mr  Lester  being  engaged  at  the  West  India 
Docks  for  the  purpose  of  applying  his  new 
mechanical  power,  TTteConvertor^  to  Gnacs, 
bv  which  the  labour  of  wenches  is  perfonn- 
ed  by  rowing,  &c. ;  on  taking  a  view  of  the 
immense  spirit  vaults,  he  was  forcibly  tteoik 
by  the  inefficient  mode  adopted  to  light 
those  very  extensive  and  wondolbl  depdts,* 
which  is  by  a  cast-iron  cylinder  of  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  and  two  feet  deep, 
pbuxd  in  lieu  of  a  key-stone  in  die  centre 
of  each  arch ;— these  cylinders  are  ckned  at 
their  tops,  and  each  ftirnished  with  five  pla- 
no-convex lenses  (buU*8  eyes)  of  Messrs  Pd- 
latt  and  Green*s  patent,  whidi  are  admir- 
ably  adapted  to  the  conveying  of  light  in 
all  situations,  except  down  a  dtep  tube  or 
cylinder,  where  the  refiaction  th^  pioduce 
(m  consequence  of  their  convex  form)  be- 
twixt the  angles  of  inddenoe  and  rcflectko, 
prevents  the  rays  from  being  projected  into 
the  place  intended  to  be  lifted.     This  re- 
fraction throws  the  light  upon  the  concave 
sides  of  the  cylinder,  where  it  is  principally 
absorbed,  instead  of  keepiof  the  angles  of 
inddence  and  reflection  ^ui£ 

From  these  observations  Mr  Lester  con- 
duded,  that  a  lens  mi^t  be  so  oonstmcted 
as  to  prevent  this  refiraction,  and  commenced 
a  course  of  experiments  for  that  purpoae. 
He  succeeded  by  obtaining  the  proper  ai^ 
of  the  incidental  rays  with  a  mirror,  and 
finding  the  scope  of  the  cylinder  suffideatly 
copious  to  admit  the  reflected  rays  into  the 
vault,  provided  the  refraction  of  the  lens  did 
not  intervene.  The  same  angle  produced 
by  the  minor  he  endeavoured  to  retain  imon 
the  sides  of  the  Icaos,  by  giving  it  a  dife- 
ent  form,  a  peculiar  part  of  which  he  intend- 
ed to  foliate.  But  oaving  met  with  insur- 
mountable difiiculties  in  this  process,  he  oon- 
duded,  from  the  striking  appearance  of  ail- 
veiy  light  upon  the  interior  sorfiioe  of  that 
part  he  intended  to  silver,  that  metal  would 
represent  the  light  by  retaining  that  form, 
and,  brought  down  bdow  the  e^^  of  the 
lens,  might  p^uoetlie  desired  ^£cL  In  his 
attempt  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  by  hoU- 
ing  the  body  in  a  vertical  position  between 


*  One  of  which  is  nearly  an  acre  and  an 
half  in  area,  and  it  is  supported  by  907  giocn- 
ed  arches  and  207  stone  pillan. 
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tho  eye  and  a  candles  a, flash  of  light  was 
instantly  prodiiced,  by  repiesenting  the 
flame  or  the  candle  magnined  to  the  size 
of  die  wh<de  of  the  inner  suxface  b(  this 
piece  of  metal,  and  gave  an  increased  light 
upon  the  wall  ppnosltc  to  him.  After  this 
discovery,  he  haa  several  tneces  of  metal 
formed,  reuining  the  same  angle,  but  of 
various  diameters,  and  found,  to  his  great 
suiprise,  that,  although  their  area  were  great- 
ly mcreased,  the  representation  of  the  flame 
still  filled  them  without  the  least  diminutian 
in  the  quality  of  the  light,  but  with  an  in- 
creased light  against  the  wall,  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  area  of  the  surface  of  *  the 
metaL*  How  far  this  power  and  effect  may 
extend,  is  not  a  present  ascertained ;  but  it 
is  believed,  that  a  zone  of  light  of  the  same 
quality  and  efleA  may  be  produced  to  an  in- 
conceivable extent  Some  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  powerful  and  important  re- 
sults that  may  be  derived  from  tms  discove- 

7,  by  reasonmg  philosophically  on  its  prin-     luminous  body,  all  parts  of  the  street  would 
1...      t^.^Lji^    ^_..  ^«u..i:^v»    i^      v>  aii.^  .^a.   t:^i.«       ilt...  .^  «i.>    ^t^.^ 


flames  into  one  flame<  of  «|iud  biillan^ 
with  the  real  flame  of  the  candle.  For  the 
same  law  of  nature  by  which  the  flame  is  re- 
presented a  thousand  times  in  as  many  mft- 
rors  80  united,  it  would  be  represented  m 
one  flame  if  the  mirror  be  niade  of  a  proper 
form,  and  placed  in  a  proper  position  to  re- 
ceive the  rays  of  light  that  emanate  from 
the  candle  in  the  direction  of  the  angle  of 
this  peculiar  formed  mirror. 

As  the  light  of  a  small  candle  is  visible  at 
the  distance  of  four  miles  in  a  dark  night, 
Vhat  must  the  diameter  or  circumference  of 
that  zone  of  flame  be  that  is  produced  '^y 
this  discovery  from  one  of  the  gas  lights  in 
the  streets  oz  London  ?  Thus  two  lamps  or 
stations  would  be  sufRdent  to  light  the 
longest  street,  when  its  position  approaches 
to  a  right  line,  as  the  dmmeter  of  the  zone 
may  be  made  of  the  same  diameter  as  the 
street ;  and  as  the  rays  of  light  that  are  in- 
creased by  this  invention  diverge  from  the 


ciples  :— Let  a  candle,  or  any  (mier  light,  be 
represented  in  a  mirror  at  a  given  distance, 
from  the  flame,  and  the  eye  of  the  spectator 
be  placed  so  as  to  view  its  reflection  nearly 
in  the  cathetus  of  incidence.  Let  him  mark 
the  quantity  of  light  represented  in  the  mir- 
ror, and  such  will  be  its  true  quality  when 
forming  a  zone  of  represented  flame  of  double 
tlie  diameter  of  the  distance  betwixt  the  real 
flame  and  the  nurror. 

If  a  candle  be  placed  before  a  mirror,  iu 
flame  will  be  represented ;  and  if  a  thouand 
mirrors  are  placed  in  a  given  circle  round  a 
candle,  the  candle  wul  be  represented  a 
thousand  times,  and  each  represcntadon 
equal  in  brilliancy,  if  the  mirrors  are  at 
equid  distances  from  the  flame.  Supuose 
that  the  thousand  mirrors  were  united  in 
such  a  form  as  to  bring  all  the  represented 

*  This  invention  is  not  confined  solely  to 
light,  but  the  increase  of  heat  keeps  pace 
with  the  increase  of  light,  and  both  in  the 
latio  of  the  area  of  the  surface. 

The  apparatus  is  so  constructed  as  to  be 
placed  upon  a  candle,  and  sinks  down  with 
the  flame,  without  either  flooding  or  waste. 


be  filled  with  Ught.  Many  are  the  minqr 
advantages  that  will  be  derived  from  its  ap- 
plicat&on  to  domestic  purposes,  for  writing, 
reading,  and  working  by  candle  or  lamp 
light  This,  like  Dr  Brewster's  kaleidoscope, 
is  anotlier  instance  bf  the  eflects  io  be  pro- 
duced by  mirrors. 

It  appears  that  the  great  impedimeht  to 
improvement  and  discovery  in  this  branch  of 
the  science  of  opdcs,  has  arisen  from  the 
difficulty  of  foiling  glass  to  the  various  form* 
necessary,  in  lieu  of  whidi  we  have  been 
compdled  to  use  metallic  substances.  The&e 
difliculties  once  removed,  a  vast  field  of  un- 
portant  discovery  will  h6  opened  on  the  nlt- 
ture  and  effect  of  light  May  not  many  of 
the  phenomena' that  are  observed  in  the  air, 
such  as  halot  round  the  sun,  be  produced  by 
this  principle,  the  rays  falling  upon  a  denser 
medium  than  ait,  and  thus  producing  a 
sone  of  light,  &c 

We  have  given  the  preceding  account  of 
Mr  Lester*s  discovery,  without  being  able 
thoroughly  to  understand  it,  or  to  perceive 
thai  it  contains  any  principle ;  but  we  have 
DO  doubt  that  this  arises  fVom  the  brevity 
and  obscurity  of  the  statement 
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Tut  FhOofophy  of  Chemistry,  which  dote 
not  consist  in  being  an  Improvement  on  the 
Opinions  of  others,  much  less  a  Copy  of 
them,  but  is  an  entire  New  System  of  the 
Science  of  Nature ;  by  T.  H.  Pasley,  H.  M. 
Dock-yard,  Chatham. 

Sir   Charles    Morgan,    already  so   well 
known  to  the  literary  world  by  his  appcndi- 

VoL.  in. 


te&  to  Lady  Moisan's  work  on  France,  has 
just  put  to  ptess  his  Sketches  of  the  Philo- 
soj^of  Life. 

M.  Kotezebue  is  preparing  fbr  publica- 
tion, his  Account  of^  the  Russian  Embassy 
to  Persia.  It  will  appear  at  the  same  time 
at  London  and  Weimar. 

Another  National  Novel,  tnm  the  pen  of 
Lady  Mornm,  is  now  in  the  press,  entitled, 
FlORSioe  Macttthy.  A  coDrcqpoDdcnt  ob« 
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tenres,  that  the  style  ot  Romance,  of  whidi 
the  author  of  the  Wild  Irish  Girl  was  the 
ttriginal  inventor,  sdll  remains  in  her  ezda- 
Bve  possession ;  for  though  Miss  Edgeworlh 
has  depicted  with  great  fidelity  and  incom- 
parable humour  the  manners  of  the  lower 
da^  of  the  Irish, — and  though  the  author 
of  Waverley  has  left  imperishable  monu- 
ments of  Scottish  peculiarities,  yet  the  illua- 
tration,  by  example,  of  the  consec|uence8  of 
great  errors  in  domestic  policy,  with  a  view 
to  internal  amelioration,  has  not  apparently 
entered  into  the  plans  of  those  authors. 

The  Her.  Mr  Kvaus  of  Islington,  has  in 
the  press,  the  Progress  of  Human  Life,  or 
Shtxspeare*8  Seven  Ages  of  Man  ;  illustrat- 
ed by  a  Series  of  Extracts,  in  Proae  and 
Poetry,  upon  the  plan  of  his  Juvenile  Tour- 
ist and  his  Excursion  to  Windsor,  with  a 
view  to  the  rising  generation. 

Mr  Chamlent,  author  of  a  Histoiy  of  Mal- 
vern, is  engaged  in  a  History  of  Worcester, 
whidi  is  now  in  the  press ;  it  will  contain 
the  principal  matter  of  Nash  and  Green, 
with  the  addition  of  much  original  infoima-  ' 
tion,  and  a  copious  Index. 

The  Telegraphist's  Vade-Meeum,  a  more 
shnple,  comprehensive,  and  methodical  Te- 
kgnphic  Work  than  an^  Utherto  offered, 
is  announced  for  publication,  by  Mr  Joseph 
CoooUy,  author  m  the  Telegraphic  Diction- 
ary, and  Essay  on  Univenal  Telegraphic 
Communications,  for  which  he  has  received 
^e  gold  and  silver  medals  from  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

John  Gait,  Esq.  is  preparing  the  Second 
Part  ci  the  Life  of  Benjamin  West,  Esq. 

The  Introduction  to  the  Critical  Study  and 
Knowledge  of  the  Holy  Scriptures;  by 
Thomas  Hartwell  Home,  A.M.  illustrated 
with  maps  and  fac-cimilcs  of  Biblical  Manu- 
scripts, m  3  vols  8vo,  is  neariy  ready  lor 
publication. 

Mr  John  Nichols  is  preparing  for  publi- 
cation, in  3  vols  8vo,  the  Miscenai^eoiis 
Works  of  the  late  George  Hardinge,  Esq. 

Captain  Golownin,  the  Narrative  of  whose 
Captivity  has  been  recently  published,  is 
printing  Recollections  of  Japan,  comprising 
an  Account  of  the  People  and  of  the  Coun- 
try. 

Mr  Chalmers  has  in  the  press,  an  Abridge- 
ment o{  Todd's  Edition  of  Dr  Johnson*s 
Dictionary. 

Speedily  will  mcar,  Seimoos,  by  the  B^. 
C.  R.  Maturin,  Curate  of  St  Peters,  Dublin, 
in  Sva 

In  the  pKflS,  uniform  in  size  and  execu- 
tion—I. The  most  approved  Versions  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  the  Modem  Euro- 
pean Languages,  viz.  French,  Italun,  Spa- 
nish, and  Germu; — II.  A  Poiyglott  Com- 
mon Prayer  Book,  In  Ei^t  Languages  at 
every  opening  of  the  Ycrfume,  viz.  &eekf 
Modem  Greek,  bv  Mr  A.  Calbo,  Frsncb, 
English,  Italian,  Latin,  Spanish,  and  Ger- 
maa — Each  of  the  Volumes  may  be  smr- 
atelv  subscribed  for ;  and  the  List  of  &b- 
seriberB  wSl  be  publiabed—The  Fdyglott 
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Bible,  already  in  part  pubfiihed,  will  be 
completed  in  Five  Parts,  at  One  Guiiict 
each  {  the  Volume  of  Modem  Eonpeaa 
Languages,  in  Five  Parti,  at  16s^  esdi; 
and  the  Polyj^lott  Common  Ptayer,  of  Eigjit 
Languages,  in  Five  Parts,  at  lOS.  6d.  esdi. 
*-Wlth  die  above  Quarto  Edition,  are  re- 
gularly published,  separate  Pocket  Edidoas 
of  the  Bible,  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  sad 
English;  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  aad 
German ;  and  also  of  the  Common  Pii]fcr, 
in  Greek,  Modem  Greek,  Latin,  Engjub, 
Italian,  Spanish,  French,  and  Gemisn;  or 
any  Two  Languages  may  be  intericaved  in 
one  Pocket  VMume. 

Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Penov 
who  have  taken  Poison,  and  those  in  a  Stste 
of  Su^iended  Animation,  &c. ;  by  M.  P. 
OrfiUa ;  translated  irom  the  French. 

Obsovations  on  the  Symptoms^and  Spe- 
cific Distinctions  of  Venereal  Diseases ;  in- 
terspersed with  Hints  for  the  more  efRctuil 
Prosecution  of  the  present  Inquiry  into  the 
Uses  and  Abuses  of  Mercury  in  that  Trest- 
ment ;  by  Richard  Carmidiacl,  M.  fi.  I.  Aq 
one  of  the  Surgeons  of  the  Richmond  Hos- 
pital, House  of  Industry,  Dublin,  jt. 

A  Succinct  Account  of  the  Contagioas 
Fever  of  this  Country,  as  exemplified  in  die 
Epidemic  now  prevailing  in  London,  vitb 
the  appropriate  Method  of  Treatment,  » 
practised  m  the  House  of  Recovery;  to 
which  are  added,  Observations  on  Ae  Ki- 
ture  and  Properties  of  Contagion,  tending  to 
correct  the  popular  Notions  on  this  SnbjetiU 
and  pointing  out  the  Means  of  PtevcntioD; 
bj  Thomas  Bateman,  M.D.  F.L.S.  Phjs- 
oan  to  the  Public  Dispensary,  and  Conaoit- 
mg  Physician  to  die  Fever  Inslitutioo  m 
L^don,  &C. 

Letters  on  French  History,  for  the  Use  of 
Schools ;  by  J.  Bii^and,  audior  of  Lettm 
on  English  Historv,  &c. 

Transactions  of  the  Litenty  Sodccj  ti 
Bombay,  4to,  with  numerous  engrarinf^ 

A  Second  Memoir  on  Babylon ;  cootiii- 
ing  an  Inquiry  mto  the  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  Ancient  Descriptions  of  Bsbjkn 
and  the  Remains  still  visible  on  the  Site; 
suggested  bv  the  ••  Remarks'*  of  Major 
Rcnnd,  published  in  the  Aichcok^;  bj 
Claudius  James  Rich,  Esq. 

Dawson  Turner,  Esq.  will  soon  poUidi 
the  remaining  portion  of  Us  Colomed  Fi- 
gures, and  Descriptioos.Qf  the  PIsnis  icftr- 
icd,  by  Botanists,  to  the  Genus  Focus. 

The  Rev.  H.  J.  Todd  is  pRpsring  i 
Work  on  Original  Sin,  Freewill,  Grace,  Re- 
generation, Jnstificatkm,  Faitl^  Good  Woib, 
and  Univenal  Redemption,  as  maintained  is 
certain  Prrlannioiis  of  our  Refonncts. 

The  Rev.  Dr  John  Fleming  will  HMD 
publish,  a  General  ATiew  of  the  Structnm 
Function,  and  OassifioBtion  of  Animsb,  u* 
lustrated  by  engravings. 

Miss  Tnmmer  is  preparing  a  Seond  tf> 
Mia  Tiimmer*s  Introduction  to  the  Knov- 
kdge'of  Nature  and  the  SciiptuRS. 

Mcmoin  of  Count  LmCm«»  upt^l"^ 


IBlBr]  Moniklsf  Lisi  of  New  PuiUcaiions. 

TCtum  ftom  St  HdoiA,  oommuiiicated  by    of  the  Conununity; 
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himwlf,  Kte  pxinttng  io  an  octavo  volume, 

Mr  Mascall,  a  Barrister  of  LiAcolns-Iniiy 
haa  in  the  press,  a  Digest  of  the  Law  of  the 
DistributioQ  of  ihe  Paaooal  Estote*  of  In- 


Mr  Soane  hai  in  the  press,  Udme^a  Faiiy 
Romance,  translated  from  the  Gr^rman  of 
Baton  do  la  Motte  Fooqiie. 

TbeRer.  J.  Bellamy  is  planting  a  Second 
Edition  of  his  Conoordanoe  to  the  Bible,  in 
quarto ;  and  another  Edition  in  an  octavo 
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Pfmaiiag  hjr  pobUcation,  an  Eanv  on 
tke  Office  and  Dutiea  of  the  EUership  in 
the  Chuieh  of  Scotland;  to  which  ia  added» 
«n  Acotnint  of  the  Management  of  the  Poor 
in  Ae  Pariahes  of  Paialey,  Greenock,  See. 
with  varioua  obeenmliona  on  the  Compara- 
tifB  Slate  of  the  Poor  laws  in  En^nndand 
Sem]and,rH»  the  Diffcvtnt  Pkns  proposed 
for  behoof  of  the  Poor,— on  the  Assembly 
RflMit  of  the  State  of  Pauperiam  in  Scou 
lniMt,  and  on  other  tonics  osnnected  with 
the  several  sul^iecta  of  Charity,  and  the  Mo. 
^  And  PolitiGBl  Slate  of  the  Lower  Cjbasea 


By  the  Rcv,.Robert 
Bums,  one  of  the  Ministers  of  Paialey,  An. 
thor  of  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr  ChalmeTB  at 
GUsgow,  on  the  Distinctive  Characters  of 
the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  Reli- 
gion. 

Dr  Brewster  has  in  the  press,  a  Treatise 
on  the  Kaleidoscope;  incluoing  an  Accotmt 
of  the  difierent  forms  in  which  some  inge- 
nious 4)ptioians  liave  fitted  up  that  Instm- 
ment. 

Dr  Andrew  Duncan  will  soon  publish  an 
Account  of  the  Life,  Writings,  and  Charac- 
ter,  of  the  bte  Dr  Alexander  Monro,  deli- 
vend  at  the  Harveian  Oration  at  Edinburgh 
tbt  181S. 

An  Account  of  the  Small  Pox,  as  it  ap- 
peared afler  Yaodnation,  w^l  shortly  ap. 
pear,  by  Alexander  Monro,  M.D.  Professor 
of  Anatomy  in  the  (Jniversi^  o£  Edinburgh  $ 
including,  among  many  caws,  three  which 
occurred  in  the  author*8  own  family. 

A  Geographical  and  Statistical  Descrip- 
tion of  Soodand,  is  in  the  press ;  by  James 
Playfair,  D.D.  F.R.S.  and  K.A.S.E.  Prin- 
ctpd  of  the  United  Coll^  of  St  Andrew, 
and  Historipgrapher  to  the  Prince  Regent 
An  Historical  Account  of  Discoveries  and 
Travels  in  Asia ;  by  Hugh  Murray^  F.R.S.E. 
wHl  speedily  be  published. 
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40RICULT1TBS. 

Lettetf  md  Papers  on  Agrimdtcve,  Plant- 
ing, Ac  sdected  from  a  eonespondenoe  of 
the  Bath  and  West  of  England  AgiieultuN 
Society,  VoL  XIV.  Svo^  7s.  ed. 
ArriQViTiKf. 

The  Cathedfal  Antiqutics  of  En^bod; 

r  J.  Britton,  F.S.A.    No  XVIL  being 

oill.ofYofkCathednL 

BfOOSAFBT. 

Memoin  of  her  Royal  Higbness  die  late 
Princess  Charlotte ;  by  T.  Green,  Svo.  12a. 

Biographical  Conversations,  on  the  most 
cmbent  Vqyagefs  of  difibient  nationa,  ftom 
Gdumbos  to  Cooke;  by  the  Rey.  W.  ffing- 
|ey.    12ma    7s. 

BOTAinr. 

Part  VIII.  of  GMn*s  BotaaicBl  Diction, 
avy;  with  eolou^  or  phun  engravings. 

The  Transactions  of  the  HorticnltaFal  So- 
ciety of  London,  Part  L  of  VoL  HI.  4to. 
f  1. 10s. 

COLOiriAL. 

^  Letter  to  a  Friend  rektive  to  the  pre- 
sent State  of  the  Idand  of  Dominica ;  by 
Langford  Lovdl,  Esq.  Sva 

COUMERCB. 

UnxverssI  Commerce ;  or,  Uie  Commerce 
of  da  the  Mercantile  Cities  and  T9^*w  ^ 
^eWorld.    8v<h    10s.  (^. 


XOUGATIOV. 

A  Sequel  to  the  French  Exercises  of 
Chambyid,  Hamd*  Perrin,  Wanoetracht, 
and  other  Grammars;  beinc  a  PracdcJ 
Guide  to  translate  ftom  Enc^h  into  good 
Fiench  ;  on  a  new  plan,  wi£  grammatical 
noica ;  by  G.  H.  Poppleton,  ISmo.    Ssu 

A  Key  to  Popplefon*s  French  Exercises  ; 
bebig  a  translation  of  ^various  exerdsei 
eoot^ed  in  that  book,  12mo.    2s.  6d. 

Converaadons  on  Algebra  t  being  an  In- 
traduction  to  the  first  principles  of  that  scif^ 
cnce  {  designed  for  thoae  who  have  not  the 
advantage  off  tutor,  as  weU  as  for  the  use 
of  students  in  schools ;  by  William  Coloy 
ISmo.    7s. 

The  Pronouncing  Instructor,  or  General 
Reader's  Amtant  in  the  pronunciadon  of 
diiBcult  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  proper 
names;  the  names  of  eminent  modem  aitcp 
ists  and  men  of  science;  distinguished  char- 
acters and  itptorious,  who  have  iqmeaied  on 
the  theatre  of  Europe  within  the  last  thirty 
yean;  and  gM^grapoical  names  of  places: 
to  which  are  added,  Latin  and  Frendi 
words  and  phiases,  with  their  pronundatiim 
tfnd  meanings ;  bv  Chriito^er  Eamshaw, 
author  of  a  mudi-approved  portable  cx» 
v^anatory  Pronouncing  Diction/uy,  ffOfi  an 
English  Grammar.     Is.  6d. 

A  Concise  Description  of  Endowed  Gnmp 
mar  Schools  i^  EnghMid  and  Wnljpf;  pj 
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Kicholas  Carlisle,  F.R.S.  M.R.I.A.  &  P. 
Sl  S.S.A.)  very  elegantly  printed,  with 
f^^nOes  of  seals,  Slc  2roU  8vo.  £?,  168. 
Ipswich  Reading  Lessons ;  selected  from 
the  tioiy  Scriptures,  and  adapted  to  the  im- 
proved System  of  Education,  for  instructing 
both  Adults  and  Children,  by  Richard  Dykes 
Alexander.    Second  edition,  lOs.  6d. 

FIXE  ARTS. 

A  List  of  the  Numbers  and  Prices  of  the 
valuable  Library  and  Collection  of  Prints, 
brawings,  and  Pictures,  of  W.  Roscoe, 
Esq.  whidi  were  sold  at  Liverpool  in  1816, 
Qvo,    7s. 

A  Series  of  Outline  Designs,  illustrafcive 
of  the  Poem  of  Thalaba  the  Destroyer ;  by 
Robert  Southey,  Esq.  Poet  Laureate. 

GEOOBAPHY. 

Elementary  Tables  of  Practical  Geogra- 
phy, in  two  large  folio  sheeu ;  by  J.  Gould. 

Spanish  America;  or,  a  Descriptive,  His- 
torical, and  Geographical  Account  of  the 
Dominions  of  Spain  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, continental  and  insular ;  illustrated 
by  a  map  of  Spanish  North  America  and 
the  West  India  Island?,  a  map  of  Spanish 
South  America,  and  an  engraving  represent- 
liiff  ^e  comparative  altitudes  of  the  moun-. 
tiuns  in  those  regions ;  by  R.  H.  Bonny- 
castle,  captain  in  ihe  corps  of  royal  engin- 
eers, 2  vols  8vo.    -£1,  Is. 

A  Complete  Survey  of  Scripture  Geo- 
graphy :  contaiipng  an  Historical  Account 
of  Primitive  Nations,  and  of  all  the*^  Coun- 
tries and  People  mentioned  in  Sacred  His> 
tory.  To  which  is  prefixed,  an  Introduc- 
tory Essay  concerning  the  Origin,  Occasion, 
Character,  and  Meaning  of  each  Book  or 
Writing  in  the  Holy  Bibl6;  wherein  also 
the  most  difficult  subject  of  the  Mosaic 
History  are  clearly  and  folly  confinned  by 
physical  reasons  And  proofs,  deduced  from 
the  present  improved  state  of  science :  with 
8  List  of  Texts,  Versions,  Paraphrases,  and 
Targums,  in  idl  languages  into  which  the 
Holy  Writings  have  been  translated  or  con- 
verted :  illustrated  by  a  set  of  maps  and  a 
chart  of  the'  world.  By' Thomas  Heming  of 
Madg.  HaD,  Oxon.  royal  4to.     £3,  lOs. 

The  Survey  of  Scripture  Geography  is 
sold  separately  (torn  the  Atlas,  ^1,  in  bds, 
and  £1,  6s.  hbd. 

LAW. 

A  Complete  Collection  of  State  Trials 
and  PxbcJedings  for  High  Treason,  and 
dther  Crimes  and  Misdemtanours,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  year  1783 ;  with  notes 
and  other  illustrations':  compiled  by  T.  B. 
tiowell,  Esq.  P.R.S  F.S.A.,  and  contmued 
fVom  the  year  1783  to  the  present  time,  by 
T.  J.  HoweD,  Esq.  Vol;  XXIV.  loyal 
8vo.     £l,  Il8.6d.' 

Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined 
in  the  High  Court  of  Chancery,  from  1756 
tb  1766,  from  the  original  manuscripts  of 
Lord  Northington ;  collected  and  arranged 
by  the  Hon.  R.  H.  Eden.  2  vols  royal 
^vo.   £3,  3s. 


CAug. 
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ME0ICTKC 

Observations  on  a  Striduloos  Affection  o 
the  Bowels,  and  on  some  Varieties  of  Spinal 
Disease ;  with  an  Appendix  of  Cases.  Bt 
J.  Bradley,  M.  D. 

An  Rnquiry  into  the  Probability  of  Mr 
Hunter^s  Theory  of  Life ;  new  edidoii ;  bj 
John  Abemethy,  F.R.S.  8va    4s.  6d. 

Observations,  proving  that  Dr  Wihoo*i 
Tincture  for  the  Cure  of  Gout  and  Rheo- 
matism  is  similar  in  its  Nature  and  Efbeti 
to  that  deleterious  preparafson  the  Eaa 
Medicinale;  by  W.  H.  Williams,  M.D. 
F.L.S.    4ta    4a.  • 

On  the  Nature  and  Tfeatmeot  of  Tett- 
nus  and  Hydrophobia ;  witb  tome  Olama* 
tions  on  a  natural  Classification  of  Dnessa 
in  general ;  by  Robert  KcSd,  *M.D.  Liccn* 
tiate  of  the  King  and  Qiieen*s  CoUegeof 
Physicians  in  Dublin,  Member  of  the  BojnJ 
Medical  Society  of  Edmbuigh,  &c  8va 
78.  6d. 

MI8CELLAKEOU8. 

The  British  Review,  No  XXIII.  8vo.  6. 

Thfc  Philosophical  IJbraiy,  a  veiy  onaooi 
collection  of  the  most  rare  and  valoahle  »• 
prints  of  ancient  morality,  &g.  Ac. ;  ss,  fix 
example,  the  Uves  and  tMniB  of  Coofodoi, 
Epicurus,  and  Isocntes ;  the  monlitjr  sf 
the  East,  fnm  the  Koran,  &c ;  the  politi- 
cal mischiefs  of  Popery,  as  far  as  it  legardi 
the  interestfe  and  liborUes  of  tibe  CstboGa 
themselves;  a nimpwiy of  tiie ancient Inh 
Christitoitf ,  and  its  fbur  gdspds ;  a  look- 
ing«gUss  for  Popes  and  Priests ;  with  s  ge- 
nuine catalogue  of  the  holv  relics  of  the  Ro- 
man Cadiolic  Church,  VoL  h  8vo.  13s.  6i 

Letten  from  Illinois ;  By  Moris  Eiik- 
beck,  8vo.    58. 

Village  Dialogues;  by  the  Rev.  B.  HiiL 
2  vpls  8vo.  £U  66.— Iftno.  13s. 

The  Londoii  Guide,  and  Stiaiiger*s  Ssfr- 
pd,  against  the  Cheats,  Swindlen,  sad 
[pocketo,  that  abound  within  the  BiQf  of 
Moitsdity ;  tbrming  a  Picture  of  LoDdoa  is 
regards  active  life,  ISmo. 

A  Scries  cf  Essays  on  several  mostim* 
|)ortant  New  System^  and  Inventbns,  ptf* 
tieuhrly  interesting  to  the  mercantik  and 
maritime  world,  shipbuilders,  undennit- 
cn,  marinen,  and  aU  seafaring  m<n,  &c 
&C. ;  by  Abraham  Bosquet,  ^  late  one 
of  his  Majesty's  Commissaries  of  the  Mo>- 
ten,  royal  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

Ford*s  (of  Manchester)  Catalogue  of  t 
Carious  and  Valuable  Collection  of  Boob, 
in  various  kmguages,  departments,  snd  dtf* 
ses  of  literature,  8vo.     Is.  6d. 

Familiar  Lectures  on  Moral  Philosopbyt 
with  Memoir;  by  John  Prior  Estlin,  LLO* 
2vols8va     18s. 

A  Dissertation  upon  the  Distinctions  ia 
SfNaety  and  Ranks  of  the  People  under  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Government;  by  Sana.  Hey- 
wood,  8vo.     18s. 

Standing  Orders  of  an  EstabUshnMOt  for 
instructing  the  Junior  Officers  and  the  Non- 
commissioned Q^cen  and  Soldien  of  the 
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Royal  Kngineer  DqMxtment,  in  their  Du- 
ties in  the  Field ;  by  C.  W.  Padey,  12mo, 
8s. 

A  Vindication  of  die  Univexfeity  of  Cam- 
bridge, from  the  Reflections  of  Sir  James 
Bdwaxd  Smith,  President  of  the  bimiffian 
Society;  contained  in  a  Pamphlet,  endtlU, 
*«  Cbasidaations  tespecting  Cambridge/'  &c 
By  the  Re?.  James  Henry  Moilk,  B.D. 

Profitable  AmussraeBt  for  Children  ;  or. 
Familiar  Talcs ;  combining  useAil  Instrac- 
tion  with  pleasing  Entertainmettt,  18mo.  2s. 

I>r  Rees'  Crdopedia :  Part  LXXVI. 

On  the  Safety  Lamp  for  Goal  Miners; 
with  some  Researches  on  Flame.  By  Sir 
Hmnphiy  Davis,  Sto.    86. 

MUSIC. 

A  Grammar  of  Music ;  to  which  are  pre- 
fixed. Observations  explanatory  of  the  pro- 
jjerties  and  powen  of  Music  as  a  Science, 
Sue  I  by  T.  Bnshby.  Mus.  Doc.  9s. 

The  Musical  Tour  of  Dr  Minim,  A.  B.C. 
and  D.E.F.G. ;  with  a  description  of  a 
new-invented  Instrument,  a  new  mode  of 
teaching^^tausic  by  machinery,  and  an  ac- 
count of  the  gullabuc  system  in  general, 
12mo.    28.  • 

V07EL8. 

The  Physiognomist;  by  the  Author  of 
**  The  BacJbelOr  and  the  Married  Man.*'  S 
vols  12mo.     168.  6d. 

'  2uma,  ou  la  Decouverte  du  Quinquina, 
suivi  de  la  Belle  Paule,  de  Zeneide  oe  Ro- 
seaux  du  Tibre,  &c.  ^  ;  par  Madame  la 
Comtcsse  de  Genlis. 

POETRT. 

Translations  from  Camoens,  and  other 
Poets ;  with  orighuU  Poetry.  By  the  Au- 
dior  of  •'  Modern  Greece,"  and  the  «•  Re- 
storation of  the  Works  of  Art  to  Italy.** 
8vo.    4s. 

The  Warning  Voice ;  a  sacred  poem,  in 
two  cantos :  addressed  to  infidel  writers  of 
poetry  ;  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edw.  John 
Turnour,  A.M.  formeriy  of  St  Mary  Hall, 
Oxford,  4to.    3s.  6d. 

Antonia ;  a  Poem,  widi  Notes,  descrip- 
tive of  the  Plague  in  MalU ;  by  Murcio 
Young. 

Lines  on  the  Death  of  her  Rc^al  High- 
ness tlie  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales,  to 
which  was  adjudged  the  Prize  proposed  by 
the  Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  for  the  best  English  Poem 
on  the  subject ;  by  John  Anster,  A.  B.  8voi. 
Ss. 

Ballads  of  Archery,  Sonnets,  &c. ;  by 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Doidd,  second  usher  in 
Westminster  school,  with  Notes,  crown  8va 
10s. 

The  Recluse  of  the  Pjnrenees ;  a  Poem, 
inscribed  to  his  Royal  Highness  Leopold, 
Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  &c.  8vo.    4e.  6d. 

The  Londy  Hearth,  and  other  Poems; 
by  Wilfiam  Knox,  l?mo.    5s. 

Fashionable  Fudges  in  London;  or, 
Skctdies  of  Public  Characters ;  a  poem : 
with  Historical  and  Explanatory  ?iotes.  By 
^en jamin  naoeas,  Esq.  &c  foolscap  8vo.  6s. 
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POLIVTC8. 

'  The  Prindples  of  Population  and  Pro- 
duction investigated  : '  by  Goorge  Purvess, 
LL.  D.    Svo.     lOs.  6d. 

An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Population  of 
Nations;  containing  a  refutation  of  Mr 
Malthus*s  Essay  on  Population ;  by  George 
Ensor,  Esq.    Svo.  ISs. 

TIUSOLOOT.' 

.  Amialsof  Scottish  Episcopacy,  ihnn  the 
year  1788  to  the  year  1816  inclusive ;  being 
the  period  during  which  the  Right  Rev, 
John  Skinner  of  Aberdeen  held  the  office  of 
Seiyor  Bishop  and  Primus ;  of  whom  a  Bio* 
graphical  Memoir  is  prefixed ;  by  the  Rev* 
J.  Sldnner,  M.A.    12s. 

Plain  Remarks  on  the  Four  Gospels,  a* 
d»pted  to  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes,  and 
chieflv  designed  for  the  benefit  of  schools 
and  nunilies;  by  the  Rev.  James  SUde, 
M.  A.  vicar  of  Bolton,  and  prebendary  of 
Chester,  12mo.    Ss.  fid. 

Part  11.  of  Biblia  Sacra  PolyglotU  7er- 
tut  Archetypoi  Vcrtionetque  3f  Eccktkk 
AtUiquUui  Recepiiu  complecteniia^^^Tohe 
completed  in  Five  Parts,  forming  one  Quarto 
Volume.  The  Three  remaining  Parts  will 
follow  in  quick  succession,  the  whole  of  the 
9ible  in  some  of  the  Languages  being  al« 
ready  done. 

A  neat  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  with 
Apocrypha,  in  one  volume ;  the  text  is  takes 
^om  Uie  Oxford  edition  of  Bos.  8va  28s. 
.The  Morality  of  the  New  Testament, 
properly  digested  undfer  various  heads ; 
eomprehending  our  duties  to  God,  to  our« 
selves,  and  to  our  feUow-creatures ;  with 
an  introductory  address  to  Deists,  in  which 
the  character  of  Christ  is  ftiUy  vindicated, 
and  the  religion  he  tau^t  clearly  demon- 
strated to  he  the  pure  rdigion  of  nature  and 
reason,-  as  it  existed  from  all  eternity,  and 
which  is  so  easily  comprehended  by  man- 
kind in  general,  Nos.  VH.  and  VIIL  of 
VoL  II.  28.  6d.  each.-.This  work  wiU,  if 
possible,  be  completed  in  No  IX.  and  is 
well  deserving  the  most  serious  attention  of 
an  real  Christians. 

Novum  Testamentum  Grsoe.  Textum 
ad  Fidem  Codicum,  Versionum  et  Patium 
recensuit  et  Lectionis  Varietatem  adjecit. 
D.  Jo.  .Tac.  Griesbach.  Editio  nova,  2  voU 
Svo.    £2,  2s. 

.  Biblos  t^  Demosias  Euches ;  or,  a  Greek 
Translation  of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of 
^n^and:  a  new  editioq,  corrected.  By 
the  late  James  Duport,  l3.D'.  12ma    2s. 

Lucanus  de  Bello  Civili ;  cum  Hug.  Gro- 
tii,  FaroabiL  Notis  int^b  et  variorum 
selectissimis,  in  usum  studiossB  juventutis^ 
Accurante  Com.  Schrevelio,  8va  Ifis.; 
royal  paper,  ^1,  4s. 

TOPOORAPRT. 

Phmta's  New  Picture  of  Paris;  or,  tha 
Strangcr^s  Guide  to  the  French  Metropolis : 
accurately  describing  the  Public  Establish- 
ments, remarkable  Edifices,  Places  of  A- 
miisement,  and  every  other  object  woi^jcf 
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notioe.  Also,  a  Deficripdon  of  the  Environs 
of  Puis,  and  the  various  Routes.ftom  Eng- 
land, with  particular  hints  to  trnveUets,  &, 
lUufttrated  by  maps,  plans,  views,  &&  A 
new  edition,  much  enlaiged  and  cmtirdy  le- 
oomposed,  18mo*  8b. 

liianet  and  the  Cinque  Ports :  consisting 
of  views  of  all  the  churebes,  castles,  vestiges 
of  antiquity,  singular  residenoes,  Ac  in. 
Maigate,  Broadstairs,  Ramsgate,  Sandwidi, 
Dover,  H^lie,  Romney,  Rye,  Wincfaelsea, 
and  Hastings;  accompanied  with  histori- 
es!, topographical,  and  antiquarian  descrip- 
tions, as  wdl  as  particulan  of  the  agricid- 
tnral  products  and  natural  hisioiy  c€  the 
tiact  described ;  with  vignette  titles,  a  map^ 
and  )03  elegant  enrnvings ;  the  descrip- 
tions by  E.  Vf,  Brayky,  9xA  the  engravings 
by  W.  Deefale,  t  vols;  ftolsc.  8vo,  £l,  18s. 
M. ;  demy  8vo,  ^3,  Is. 

TOYAO£S  AND  TKAVCLB. 

Tbe  Scientific  Tourist  through  En^and, 
Wales,  and  Scotland ;  in  whidb  the  travel- 
ler is  directed  to  the  beauties  and  principal 
0bjects  of  antiquity,  art,  science,  the  nne 
views  and  situations,  ftc  worthy  of  notice 
t/t  remarl: ;  including  Uie  minenls,  Ibsrils, 
rare  phmts,  and  other  subjects  in  natural 
history,  divided  into  counties ;  by  T.  Wal- 
ford,  Esq.  P.A.S.  &  F.L.9.  2  vols  Iftno. 
12s. 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  in  the  Interior  of 
China,  and  of  a  Voyage  to  and  from  that 
Country,  in  the  years  1816  and  1817 ;  con- 
taining an  Account  cf  the  most  interesting 
transactions  of  Lord  Amherst*s  Embassy  to 
the  Court  c/t  Pckin,  and  observations  on  the 
countries  which  it  visited ;  bv  Cbrke  Abel, 
P.L.S.  member  of  the  Geological  Society, 
and  chief  medical  officer  and  naturalist  to 
Hit  embassy ;  illustrated  by  maps  and  other 
engravings,  4to.    £3,  3s. 

A  Journal  of  Travels  fai  the  United  States 
•f  North  America  and  in  Lower  Canada, 
performed  in  the  year  181 7 ;  by  John  Pal- 
mer :  containing  particulars  respecting  the 
price  of  land  and  provisbns ;  remarai  on 
the  people  and  country ;  interesting  anec- 
dotes ;  a  descriptipn  of  the  trade,  commerce, 
and  present  state  of  Washington,  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Al- 
bany, Chirinnati,  Pittsburg,  Lexington, 
Quebec,  Montreal,  &c  :  to  which  are  add- 
ed, a  description  of  the  states  of  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Illinois,  and  the  territory  of  Missou- 
ri, and  a  variety  of  useful  information ;  with 
a  new  coloured  map,  delineating  all  the 
states  and  territories,  8va     l?s. 

Travels  through  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  the  years  1806  and  1807,  and 
1809,  1810,  and  1811 ;  indudhig  an  Ac- 
count of  Passages  between  America  and 
Britain,  and  Travels  through  various  parte 
of,  Britain,  Ireland,  and  Canada,  with  Cor- 
rections and  Improvements  till  1815 :  con- 
taining 650  pages  of  letter-press,  and  8 
platea.    By  John  Melliah,  8vo.    18s. 

ZOOLOGY. 

A  Compendiuni  of  Zoology ;  being  a  de* 


scriptkm  of  more  than  three  hnndicd  sai- 
maU,  eonfiimcd  by  actual  and  persoasl  ob. 
eervations,  with  original  remarks  and  inta. 
esdng  quotations  from  ancient  and  nwdcn 
authors ;  to  which  is  subjoined  an  Appea- 
dix  on  allegorical  and  &b«lous  animsurs 
new  edition,  carefully  revised  and  conecu 
ed,  and  illustrated  by  accurate  figures  a- 
graved  on  wood,  Itmo.    5s.6d. 


EDINBURGH. 

A  Letter  addressed  to  the  Right  Hon. 
the  Lord  Provost,  Magistrates,  Nobi%, 
Gentlemen,  Merchants,  and  lobabitaotiflf 
the  City  of  Edinbuigh,.Leith,  and  Vianhy, 
on  a  Duect  Communication  with  In&;  bf 
Selenus,  Is.  6d. 

Outlines  of  Phflosophical  Ednostioii,  fl. 
hutnted  by  the  Method  of  Teaching  tin 
Lope,  or  first  Class  of  Phikaophy,  id  the 
University  of  Glasgow.  By  Geoq^  Jsr 
dine,  A.  M.  F.  R.  &  E.,  Professor  of  Lofpe 
and  Rhetoric  in  that  Univeri^,  Sio.  Its. 

Sanas  GaoMlhilga  s^Hbliearla,  aa  Indi* 
English  Dictionary ;  containing  npwaidtrf 
Twenty  Thousand  Woids  that  have  nera 
appeared  in  any  fiarmer  Irish  LexiooB.  With 
copious  quotauons  from  die  most  eiteemei 
Ancient  and  Modem  Writers,  to  dnddils 
the  meaning  of  Obscure  Words ;  and  no* 
merous  comparisons  of  the  Irish  Worde  widi 
those  of  similar  orthography,  sense,  er  soundf 
in  the  Welsh  and  Hebrew  Langusges;  ^f^ 
thfB  names  of  the  Irish  Indigenous  PhntL 
To  which  is  annexed,  a  Compendiooi  Inh 
Grammar;  by  Edward  O^Heilly,  Esq.  Priei 
Two  Guineas  in  boards ;  a  few  copiei  i|t 
printed  on  fine  peper,  prioe  £2 :  12 : 6. 

Tales  of  My  Landlord,  Second  Soiei, 
ooJlrcfed  and  arranged  by  Jedediah  Clcab- 
botham,  Schoobnaster  an4  JParish  Ckikof 
Ganderdec^h,  4  vols  12ma  £l,  l^a. 

Criminal  Trials,  illustiadve  of  the  TilCf 
entitled,  *'  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lodnsa,  %k 
Edinburgh  Review,  No  LIX.  6l 
Archaeoli>gia  Graeca,  or  the  Antiqatdei 
of  Greece ;  by  John  Potter,  D.  D.  Iste 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;  a  new  edidee. 
To  which  is  iaddcd,  an  Appendix,  contun* 
ing  a  concise  History  of  the  Grecian  Statti, 
aM  a  short  Account  of  the  Lives  and  Wiit* 
ings  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  Autbon  \ 
by  G.  Dunbar,  F.  R.  S.  £.',  and  PrafoM 
of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinboigfaf 
%  vols  8vo.  £l,  68. 

Comelii  Schrevelii  Le^wm  Msauikb 
Graco-Latinum  et  Latino-Grocum :  itu^ 
atque  Opera  Josephi  Hill,  Joannis  Entid^ 
Qnliehm  Bowei,  nee  ncn  Jaoobi  Snidi, 
8.  T.  P.  adauctnm.  Insuperquoque  ad  cal* 
cem  adjectsB  sunt  Sentenue  Grswo-LstiiWi 
quibus  omnia  Gnecae  linguc  primitiva  eon- 
prehenduutur.  Item  Tractatus  Duo;  sUtf 
de  resoluti<Hie  verborum,  alter  de  siticuliii 
uterqueperutilis,etavie  desideratum  Hsoo 
Ediuonem  xxi  Curavit  et  Auctioicm  Feql 
Petnis  Steele,  A.  M. 


isiB.;] 


AppcmtmeniSj  Framotiws,  S^» 


6^ 


MONTHLY  KEGISTEE. 


APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.  CIVIL. 

John  Bernard  Gttpin,  Esq.  it  appointed  his  Map 
leity*a  Consul  for  the  Stats  of  Rhode  Iiknd. 

Uiarki  Ruihworth,  Esq.  b  appointfld  Commis- 
akmsr  for  the  aflhir«  of  Taxes,  vioe  Davis  LamI). 


EaQ.de 
Tharl 


irles  Dawson,  Esq.  b  ampolnted  his  M^ty's 

Consul  for  the  Provinoes  of  Biscay  and  Guipuaooa. 

Mr  Joseph  Uiale  is  amvoved  aa  Vioe-Consul  at 
aihnltar  Ar  the  King  of  the  Two  Sidliei. 


II.  ECCLEIIASTICAL. 

The  Rifht  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Kinnoul  has  present- 
ed Mr  Rttssel,  preacher  of  the  Gospel,  some  time 
assistant  at  Abergeldie,  to  the  churoh  and  paridi  of 
Dunniiw,  vacant  by  the  tramlation  of  Mr  urlenon 
to  the<»urdi  and  parish  of  DumbUuie. 

John  Guthrie,  Esq.  of  Guthrie,  has  presented  Mr 
John  Bruce,  nre&chcr  of  the  Gospel,  to  the  churdi 
and  parish  or  Guthrie,  vacant  tiy  theiieathof  tiie 
Rev.  James  Will. 

John  Robertson.  Esq.  of  TuUibolCDQ,  has  pre- 
ecnted  Mr  David  Biiaek,  preadier,  to  tiie  parish  and 
cfauich  of  Kilspindy,  vaoant  by  the  translation  of 
the  Rev.  pr  Dow  to  the  parish  and  church  of  Kirk- 
patxlck,  Irongray. 

III.  MILITABT.  • 
Bicvet  Capt.  John  M'Ra,  1  F.  tobe  Malor  In  the 
Army  2d  June  1818 

Omw  FltaC]arcMM4Dr.  to  be  Ma|. 

in  the  Army  16th  d^. 

1  L.Gd.  Ena.  H.  D.  Campbell,  ftom  20  F.  to  be 

Comet  and  Sub-Lt  vice  WombweD.ret. 

27th  dd. 

J.  Robinson  to  be  Comet  by  purdi.  vice 

Cochrane,  prom.  2d  July 

Comet  J.  Greenwood  to  be  Lieut,  by  pur. 

vice  Maberiy,  100  F.  11th  June 


son. 
9 


10 


18 


C.  T.  Jones  to  be  Comet  by  pundu  viee 

Greenwood  do. 

Comet  C.  Harvey  to  be  Lieut,  by  piirch. 

vice  Arnold,  99  F.  9th  July 

l<ovd  Ga»«e  Bentinck  to  be  Comet  by 

piirch.  vioe  Harvey  do, 

R.  J.  Gubtoo  to  be  Comet  by  purdi.  vice 

Jenkins.  1  Dr.  SSth  June 

Gent.  Cadet  O.  Hotert  to  be  Cornet  by 

purch.  vice  Paxton,  prom.  9d  July 

Robw  Hackett  to  be  Comet  by  purch.  vice 

Hackett,  ret.  11th  June 

S.  C.  C.  R.  Lawrence  to  be  Vet.  Surg,  viee  Barrings 

ton  removed  to  Maidstone  2d  July 

Crat.  Moase^sappaintment  antedated  to  the 

4th  FMk 

Emtoa  E.  MaUiwaring  to  be  Lieut,  vioe 

MMLeod,  killed  24th  June 
J.  D.  Morris  to  be  Lieut,  vioe  BeU. 

killed  2lthjk>. 

< CTolehee  to  be  Lieut  viee  Adsnii» 

dead  9th  July 

C.  C.  Harvey  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Tolcher 

Bt  Lt  OoLL.  Hook,fh»n2CeykNia«. 
to  be  Mai.  vice  M'Nabb.  d«ad   6th  ^ 
Capt  M.  Prager,  from  h.p.  5  Ceyton  Reg. 
to  be-Capt.  viee  M*01ashiui,  dead 

3d  Dee.  1817 


IP. 


fiO 


E.  Jackson  to  be  Hakv  by  purch. 
ret.  11th  June  1818 


f  1         Afc  Sms.  W.  StefcnaoB,  fkom  60  F.  to  be 

As.  bufg.  vioe  Berry,  ret.  on  h.  p.  60  F. 

9th  July 

f  4  Lieut  J.  Blake  to  be  Capt  vioe  Warbur- 

ton.  dead  85th  June 

T.  F.  Smith  to  be  Lt  viee  Blake. 

do! 

S8         Wm  Nleholaon  to  be  Ensign  by  pureh. 

vioe  Lister,  pram.  2d  July 

S7         Ensign  R.  N*  Lee,  from  h.  p.  81  F.  to  to 

Ensign,  vioe  Bentham.  .52  F.  25th  June 

40  Lieut  Gen.  Sir  B.  ijpencer.  G.C.  H.  bom 

Rifle  Brig,  to  be  Cokmel,  vke  Sir  G.  Os. 

bonw  dead  2d  July 

44  Lieut.  T.  Mackrell  to  be  Capt  vice  Bt  Lt 

Col.  Johnson,  dead  llih  June. 

Ensign  G.  Dunlevie  to  be  Lieutenant,  vice 

Madueil  ^^ 

T.  Eastwood  to  be  Ensign,  vice  Dnnlevia 

deu 

47  Lt-Col.  Cheyn^s  appointment  aatectated 

tothe  23d  Sept  1816 

Ensign  D.  Bateman  tobe  Lieutenant,  vice 

Swayae.  dead  25th  June  181« 

Gent  Cadet  G.  Flude  to  be  Ensign,  vkse 


50 


52 
72 


Ensign  J.  Bsnttuun,  from  37  F.  to  be  Ens. 

vice  Hayes,  vat  on  h.  pi.  bl  F.  deu 

Ctt»t  J.  Doyle,  from  n.  p.  47  F.  to  bo 

Oapt  vice  Soroeiaet  Cane  Cbvpa       do. 


73  Ueut  H.  Munick,  from  I  Ceylon  Rest. 

to  be  Lieut  vkse  Taylor,  dead     letlan! 

2d  Lieut  G.  Minter,  from  1  Ceylon  Rest. 

tobe  Lt  vhse  Maelabie,  killed    15tiiidot 

90  Ueut  C.  Le  Hunte  to  be  Oapt  by  puich. 

viee  Bt  Mi^.  Ware,  lat         25th  June 

Ensign  J.  Ker  to  be  Lieut  by  puicfa.  vice 

LeHunte  do. 

J.  H.  White  to  be  Ensign  bypuxeh.  vice 

Ker  do. 

96  Ensign  O.Roch  to  be  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Campbell,  prom.  9th  JuW 

99         Ueut  R.  Arnold,  from  10  Dr.  to  be  Capt 

vkse  fUtter,  ret  do. 

—  J.  N.  Fox,  fhnn  h.  p.  to  be  Ueut 

V.  Drisoall.  rem.  fhmi  theserv.  2d  April 

Rifle  B.  Mat-Gen.  Sir  J.  Oswald,  K.C.&  to  be  Cot 

vior  Sir  B.  Spencer  40  F.  2d  July 

1  W.  1  Reg.  Lieut  G.  l^edglngham,  fln.  h.  p.  Cape 

Rt  to  be  Paym.  v.  Burke  18th  June 

2  Robert  Alpheits  to  be  Kn^,  vice 

Armstrone,  oanoelled  do. 

1  Cey.  Reg*  2d  Lieut  T.  Hosg,  fnaCh.  pu  3  Cey. 

Regt.  tobe  9d  Ueut  viee  Minter. 
73  F.  15th  Jan. 

2  Capt  G.  Stewart  ftn.  h.  pu  3  Cey.  Rt 

to  be  Cwt  vice  Hook.  19  F.  5th  do. 
Cane  Cams,  Cant  H.  Somenet,  fhxn  72  F.  to  be 
^^      ^  ^iptof  Car.  25th  June 


MaHtUme. 


Vet  Statg.  vioe  S 


I,  from  Staff  C.  afCav.tobe 
h.^  SdJuly 


GorriiDMf. 

Ueat.43en.  W.  Knollis  to  be  Lieat.Gov.  of  St 
Johnts,  vioe  Elford,  dead  11th  June 

Capt.  W.  Boycraft  to  be  A4).  of  Chelsea  Hoipw  vice 
AdUom.  superannuated  do. 


vfce 

UeotR.  L. 


to  be  Capt  bypunh.     ^^  SaHkS.fi 


Apolfa.  W.  Lyons  tobe  Sag.  tothe  Foroes  11th  do. 
Aa.Sam.S.  fiurd.r " 


_   A.  Tovey  to  be  Ueut  by  puidt 
vice  Lewis  do. 

A.  Omgicve  to  be  SiMlga  tay^andi.  vlea 


0  be  Sag.  to  the  L 

_  M.D.  froas.61  P.  to  be  Surg,  to 

the  f^raes,  viee  Stmey,  dead  9th  July 

Hosp.  As.  T.  G.  Stephenson  to  be  As.  Sm^  to  the. 

Pceeea,  vice  M<Nulty,  dead  flddo^ 

-.    .      J«.Fswuhg>Aanl^piJB<i»>A<.lotlP 

Fcnoet  ilb^vae 


69S 


Regis(er.'-~Comfnerciat  Rtpurt. 


CADg. 


Sx^umgft* 


Bfvret  CoL  Rahisfoid,  ftom  19  F.  with  Lieut  CoL 

Mmdbema,  89  F. 
Major  Purvis,  ftom  1  Dr.  ne.  diff  between  ftall 

Sj  of  Cat.  and  Inf.  with  Major  Wallace,  h.  p. 
koadian  Ftfnc. 
.  Brunt,  from  83  F.  rec  dim  with  Brevet  Lt 

CoL  Kelly,  h.  p.  4  Ceylon  Rest 

M'Gibbon,  from  57  F.  with  LieuL-Cokmel 

Carey,  h.  p.  6«  F. 
Brevet  Majoc  A.  Stewart,  firom  31  F.  rec  diff.  with 
Capt  Docwra,  h.  p.  4  Ceylon  Regt. 

. EUiot,  ftom  83  F.  rec  dilK  with  CapL 

Smith,  h.  p.  6U  F. 
Capu  Gethin,  ftom  60  F.  with  Capt  Cameron.  7?  F. 
-  Vorke.  ftom  13  F.  with  Brevet  Ma).  R. 


Campbell,  52  F. 
Ra^ 


maon,  ftom  35  P.  rec  diff.  with  Capt 
"    1.  27F. 

from  7f  F.  rec  difll  with  Ckpt  Rewl, 


Chitty,  h.  p.  27  F. 
-  Owen, ' 


h.  p.  IS  F. 
— —  C.  Cox,  fhim  87  F.  rec  dilC  with  Capt 

Husband,  h.  p. 
Shaw,  f^om  S  W.  I.  R.  with  Capt  FiU 

Gerald,  h.  p.  5  W.  I.  R. 

—  Pigott,  from  84  F.  rec  diff  with  Capt  At- 
naud,  h.  p.  11  F. 

Lieut  FlkIc,  ftom  1  Dr.  G.  rec  diff.  with  Lieut 
BUthwayt.  h.  n.  23  Dr. 

—  Sunbolf,  from  24  F.  rec  diS  with  Lieut 
Wation.  h.  p.  33  F. 

Thcbemer.  fhnn  35  F.  rec  diS  with  Lieut 

Wm  Cojt  from  46  P.  with  Ueut  Prior,  h. 

p.  12  F. 
.—  Davit,  from  47  F.  with  Lieut  Watts,  4 

W.  L  R, 
—^Henderson,  from  79  F*  rec  dUU  with  Lieut 

Jcrvis.  h*  p. 
•^-—  James,  from  73  F.  rec  difll  with  Lieutenant 

Sdumfeldt,  h.  p.  Cape  R«Kt 
—  Eastwood,  ftom  73^  with  Lieut  Thistle- 
Ion,  h.  p.  3  Ceylon  Regt 
Hay,  ftom  2  Ceylon  Regt  with  Lieut  GiU, 

h.  p.  3  Ceylon  Rest 
Boldero,  from  25  F.  with  Lieut  Millar, 

h.  p.  27  F. 
— ^  Perry,  from  80  P.  rec  diK  with  Lieutnant 

Crsi^e,  h.  p.  52  P. 
-M'Donald,  ftwn  58  P.  rec  difll  with  Lieut 

M'Conchy.  h.  p.  32  P. 
D.  M'Donald,  fh>m  92  P.  rec.  difll  with 

Lieut  Hon.  J.  Sindair,  h.  p. 


Lieut  Dowd,  fkom  3  W.  I.  R.  with  Ueot  CMSm. 
h.  p.  i  F.  — — . 

-  Gonlon,  ftom  W.  L  R.  with  Uent  Bam- 


'tay,  h.  p.  15  Dr. 


.  ftom  7  P.  fee  difll  with  Licot 
Brownlow,  h.  p. 

Brock,  from  32  P.  rec  difll  with  LaeotcnaBt 

Cmwford«  h.  p.  Sicilian  Rcjat 

Keo^.  ffom  57  F.  rec   difll  with  Uc«t 


t  97  F.  lec  difll  with  Lient 


Leckv.  h.  p.  43  F. 
<-~—  Brown,  from  80  P.  rec.  dift  with  Uent 

Wolseley.  h.  p. 
Anmer,  firom  88  F.  tec  difC  with  Ueot 

MogenuU,  87P.- 
Comet  and  Sub-Lt  Stopford,  from  1  Lilis  Guanh, 

with  Ueut  WombweU.  h.  p.  72  P. 
Mosdey,  from  4  Dr.  G.  mith  f 

Lieut  Jacob,  1  F.  O. 
Ensign  Brett,  from  13  F.  with  Endgn  BWr,  51  P. 

Couper,  from  60  F.  with  Ens.  Didden,  e4  P. 

Drew.  fhHn  78  F>  rec  difll  with  Ensign 

Madeod.  h,  n. 
Tumbull,  fhmi  64  F.  with  Emdgn  Cnthcw, 

h.  p.  75  F. 
Feaxoa,  from  33  P.  with  Ensign  Clmkc, 

h.  ^  1  P. 
Thomas,  ftom  35  P.  lec  diff.  with  Ensign 

Satterthwalte.  h.  p.  45  F. 
Spalding,  from  73  F.  rec  difll  with 

Russcu.  h.  p.  81  P. 
Home,  from  4  W.  L  R.  with 

ton,  h.  p.  69  F. 
Paym.  Jones,    ftom  30  P.  with  Paym.  Cradk- 

shank  ,80  P. 
Surg.  Rose,  from  64  F.  with  Surg.  Hately,  h.  y. 

Ret^gmalRiomt  and  Reiiremenis. 

Major  Murray.  2U  P. 

Ware,  90  P. 

Lieutenant  WombwcD,  1  L.  O. 
Coruet  Hjckett.  18  Dr. 

Appointments  Cancdkd, 

Ensign  Money,  38  P. 

Ensign  Armstrong,  8  W.  L  R. 

dathitredm 

Lieut  Harrison,  9  P.    |    Lieut  LahxlniaA,  €0  P. 

Qfficert  Wounded  in  thelaU  Operatkms  m 

India, 
Ueut  Warrand.  22  Dr.  |  Ensign  Newhouae,  G5  P. 


General, 
Sir  George  Osbom,  Bt  40  P. 

29  June  18 
Lieut.  CcloneU. 
M'Nabb,  19  F.  4  Jan  18 

Johnstoov  44  F.  5  June 

A.  Baron  Linslngen,  late  2  Hus* 
sari,  K.  O.  L.  12  Dec.  17 

Caplatru 
Warburton,  24  F. 


Death*. 

lAenienania' 
Goate,  3  Dr.  G.  23  May  18 

Adams.  2  P.  14  April 

Swayne.  50  P.  1 5  J  une 

Taylor.  73  F.  30  Dec.  17 

ftladahie  <killed  in  action).  73  F. 
13  Jan.  18 
Weiss,  late  5  Lhie  K.  G.  L. 

Paunuuter, 
I,  Leeds  Rec  Dist 


oanraofts. 
Ciake,67F.  12Jtoi.l8 

Muslon,  So.  Unc  MIL  S  Jina 

Giimth,  Ilosp.  MateS*TiWdal 
n  April  18 
Rev.  Geo.  PIdgeon,  ofllclaUag 
cfaaplafai  at  New  Bnmnriek 

6  May  18 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT.— i^tr^^.  11,  1818. 


Sugar,  TowETcls  the  ckMe  of  last  month,  the  demand  for  Sugara,  notwithstttidiBK  tfie 
numeiouf  amvala,  became  extremely  lively,  and  extensive  sake  were  cflecced  in  all  tift 
different  ports  at  advanced  prices.  In  London  fiOOO  hogsheads  were  sold  in  one  day. 
Since  then  the  demand  has  been  limited,  and  the  market  nther  on  the  decline.  The  im- 
portation is  now  at  its  height,  wad  the  arrivals  Dumcvous.  Owing  to  the  backward  aeaaoii, 
crops  were  veir  late  this  year ;  and  as  the  rains  were  oommenoed  at  the  date  of  the  Isfst 
advices  from  tne  Leeward  Islands,  fears  are  entertained  that  part  of  the  crop  would  bo 
left  on  the  ground  certainly  it  could  not  be  fiiushed  without  injuring  the  crop  of  the  auc- 
ceeding  year.  ^  Poreisn  Sugjurs  are  in  good  request  Refined  are  more  in  demand. 
Cqfee,  In  this  arti<&  there  has  been  great  fluctuations.  The  price  advanced  imoan- 
monly  high ;  and  notwithstanding  repeated  depressions,  it  still  reoofcn,  and  even  aoeB 
higher  than  before.  The  price  at  one  period  exceeded  170s.  per  cwt  The  demand  mm 
the  Contiiieiit  bw  been  voy  grett    The  late  high  prion  fan  yoacdy  be  mentioiied.  Tbn 


JI<yiilm^*C(>iww#rdflZ  JtygrI, 


«|B 


ppjcM  on  the  advance.  QaOie  week  ciidiq^tbs  let  AiVvnlfth^ivkiimUffvqp^ 
c4  0  14;9K)0  bi^  Tim  imponaliimf  oootwiie  tp  be  vary  eirtfliahrt*  jet  ^  pncs  advm* 
CBh  a  dear  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  that  InaiMh  of  ovr  KiMftfi^u:tmee....,rT-7*o(9oceu 
Hmk  hat  been  oonaiderable  tales  made  ia  this  aitkle,  and  at  improved  prices.  The  mar* 
kfet,  vm  ^  whde,  mav  be  stated  livaly.  Com.  The  prices  of  grain,  owing  to  ibe 
extsnsne  supplies,  both  mieig^  and  domestie,  have  gpven  wav.  The  maikets  oeeiy  when 
are  duU,  and  looking  downwards.  The  present  remarkable  fine  wawn  weather  eannot  M 
to  secure  an  eariy  harvest.  Already  the  fields  are  very  generally  assmning  the  Hvety  of 
autunon.  The  crops  of  all  kmAs  in  Scotland  wiU  be  mp^  tjhmii^u  In  the  Sooth  of 
Kn^and  and  Irebuid,  it  is  said  that  some  counties  have  suffered  by  drought  This,  how- 
ever, cannot  be  veiy  grei|L  The  harvest,  all  over  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  also  of 
Noi^  America,  is  represented  as  most  abundant  and  fin&  The  prices  of  giainmust  these- 
fine  soon  give  way  stul  more  considerably  dian  these  have  yet  dcoe.— — *OUf .  Theie  has 
been  extensive  piuehases  in  these  articles,  chiefly  on  speculation.  The  prices  have  cottse- 
quentljr  advanced.  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  now  far  and  how  long  these  may  be 
maintMned,  as  the  accounts  of  ^e  Gretoland  Fisheries,  so  &r  as  these  are  ya  received, 
■le  hig^y  fisvonrable. 

IriA  Pravitiims*  Thero  has  been  a  considerable  demand  for  prime  Mess  Beef .  Mess 
Porik  has  been  more  inquiry  after.  Butter  has  rather  given  way  in  price,  and  Bacon  is 
steady.*~^Atim,  Brandy,  and  HoUands,  lliere  has  been  sevoal  considerable  purchases 
of  Rum,  made  cbislly  od  specularion.  The  imports  have  as  yet  been  smaller  than  usual, 
and  hddeis  calcnlatfi  upon  the  supply  being  greatly  deficient.  Brandy  is  dull,  thou^ 
psiees  have  advanced  abroad.  Geneva  is  without  variation^  ■  Wina*  A  reduction  is 
ea^jected  in  the  prices  of  Frendi  Wines,  owing  to  the  appearance  of  a  most  abundant  vin- 
ty  greater  than  has  been  kflown  for  numy  ycfrs.  In  Portugal  the  raDeazance  of  the 
vStsge  is  favourable,  thou^  it  is  not  calniiatrd  to  be  any  thing  remarkaUe,.  as  the  vines 
ouiered  considerUily  from  frosts  in  the  spring.  From  the  uofiivouaable  state  of  the  Ex- 
dian^e.  Sherries  have  advanced  fiiUy  ten  per  cent. 

In  oiher  artiiitoi  of  trade,  the  alterations,  one  way  or  other,  is  so  trifling  as  not  to  merit 
paiticiilar  notice^  The  market,  for  all  desaiptions  of  Dj/evfoodi,  continues  dulL  In  A^et 
aero  has  been  little  doing ;  and  Navai  Stores  continue  in  their  former  st^te.    ^ 

Since  the  Boyalists  be^  to  obtain  the  ascendancy  in  the  Caraccas,  i^nd  adjoining  pro- 
vincss  of  tSouth  America,  the  trade  frith  the  West  India  Island^  has  become  more  secure 
and  extensive.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late  accounts  from  Chili,  so  unfavourable  to  tho 
Roval  cause,  must  be  very  prejudicial  to  Uie  trade  with  Jamaica.  It  must  spreid  aUurm 
and  insecurity  over  the  American  coasts  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  and  oonseauently  not 
only  lesson  the  trade*  but  render  any  that  is  carried  on  very  uncestain  and  insecure. 
Any  &rther  revolution  in  that  ^parter,— or  diould  the  flames  of  dvil  war  be  lighted  up  in 
Pern,-«4t  would  go  nigh  to  mm  the  Commercial  Establishments  in  Jamaica.  As  tho 
Boyilists  possess  the  Isthmns  of  Darien,  through  which  that  tiade  is  carried  on,  so  the  mo- 
ment the  Independents  succeeded  hi  Peru  they  woidd  completely  dose  up  the  route.  Under 
these  OKumstanoss,  no  nod  would  rsmsin  open  but  the  teaknis  one  round  Cape  Horn;  and 
then  the  business  would  he  carried  on  not  as  now,  with  people  living  in  peace  and  quiet- 
ness, but  with  nations  divided  into  parties,  and  engaged  in  the  horrors  of  wari  Nor  would 
the  total  stoppMC  of  this  hicrutative  trade,  or  driving  it  into  a  more  tedious  and  expensive 
voute  by  Ciqpe  Horn,  be  tho  onfy  loss,  ftv  the  trade  of  late  years  has  been  carried  on  to  a 
opnsideaible  extent  by  giving  the  Spaniards  credit.  Thus,  at  the  time  they  pay  for  a  finrf 
noer  cargo,  thcj  carry  away  a  new  assortment  upon  credit  Thus  the  latter  amount  woidd 
nm  a  great  risx  iif  being  irrecoverably  lost,  or  tne  time  of  payment  protrscted  to  91  period 


Weddy  Price  ofSiodci,  from  Itt  to  tdih  duty  1818. 
ist.  8th.  15th.  jSSd. 


SMl 


Bank  stock, 
3  per  cent  redi 
3  per  cent  conso] 
4percent  consol 
5  per  cent  navy  ann. 
Imperial  3  per  cent  ann.«. 
India  stock,. 
•  bonds,. 


96  j  I 


97il 


877 


mi 
f«77f 
96197 


>  Exche^pier  bills,  S^d.  .^ 
Consols  ^aco.  ^^.^^^^ 
American  3  per  cent^^. 
— -  new  loan,  6  per  cent 
French  5  per  cents.  ^,^^ 
Vol.  III. 


90  pr. 

U  17  pr. 

79| 


99  pr. 

80  21  pr. 

79i 


^  96  pr. 

20  81pr. 

79i 


96  pr. 
19  20  m. 


Mpr. 
19  21  pr. 


4  K 


76f.90cts. 


^24  "  Register. -^Commercial  Report,"  C-^vg. 

Course  of  Exduinge,  Aug.  4.  Anwlcidain,  36 1 10.  B.  2  Us.  Antwerp,  11 :  10.*  Ex, 
H«mburrii,34:«:«4U8.  Frankfort  1424.  Ex.  Paris «4 :  40.  2  Us.  Bcndeauz,  24 :  40. 
Madrid,  39  cflfecL  Cadiz,  39  effect  Gibialtar,  34.  Leghorn,  51^.  Genoa,  47- 
Malta,  60.  Najies,  44.  Palermo,  129  per  oz.  Rio  Janeiro,  68.  Oporto,  58^.  Dub- 
lin, 11.    Coris,  11.    Agio  of  the  Bank  of  Holland,  2. 

Prices  of  Gold  and  SUver^  per  oi;.— Portugal  gold,  in  coin,  £0,  Os.  Od.  Foreign  gold, 
in  bars,  £4,  Is.  6d.  New  doubloons,  £4,  Os,  Od.  New  Dollars,  6s.  S^d.  Silver,  in  baza, 
5s.  5d.    New  Louis,  Os.  Od. 


PRICES  CURRENT.— i4i^^ii#<  1, 1818. 


LEITH. 
80     to 


92 
150 
124 
120 
116 
114 


138 
151 

lao 

142 
150 
149 


_att. 
pipe. 


SUGAR,  Muse.  _^ 

B.  P.  Dry  B  own,  .  cwt. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  muL 

Fine  and  very  fine,    .    . 
Refined,  Doub.  Loaves,    . 

Powder  ditto, 

Sini^le  ditto. 

Small  Lumps 

Large  ditto. 

Crushed  Lumps,  .  *^ 
MOLASSES,  British,  cwt. 
COFFEE,  Jamaica   .    cwt. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutch,  Triage  and  very  ord. 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

Mid.  good,  and  flue  mid. 
St  Dommgo, 
PIME >JTO  (in  Bond)      lb. 

^^J^?llum,160.P.   gall 

Brandy, 

Geneva, 

Grain  Whteky, 
WINES,  ^^     ... 

Claret,  Ist  Growths,  hod. 

Poitugal  Red,  pipe. 

Spanish  White,  initt. 

TenerifTe, 

Madeira, 
tOGWOOD,  Jam.    .    ton. 

Honduras, 

Campeachy.  .    . 
FUSTIC,  Jamaica, 

INDIGO,  Caraocasfine,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amcr  Pine,  foot. 

Ditto Oals,    ,  •        •  ... 

Christisnsand  (dut.  paid) 

Honduras  Mahogany 

St  Domingo,  ditto 
TAR,  American,       •     hrL 

Archangel, 
PITCH,  Foreign,    .     cwt.    10 
TALLOW,  Rus.  Yd.  Cand.    T7 

HomcVelted,       .       .      77 
HEMPf  Riga  Rhme,     ton.    43 

Petersburgh  Clean,      .        47 
FLAX 

Riga  Tlues.  h  Druj.  Rak.     76 

Dutch,       ...  60 

Irish.       ...  56 

MATS,  Archangel,    .    100. 105 

BRISTLES, 
PetersbuTgh  Firsts,     cwt 

ASHES,.  Peters.  Pearl,    . 

Montreal  ditto. 
Pot, 
OIL,  Whale,       .       .  ton 

Cod        .       . 
TOBACCO.  Virgta.  fine,  lb. 

Midding,       .       .       , 

Inferior, 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Georg. 

Sea  Island,  fine, 
good, 
middling, 

Dcmerara  and  Berbioe, 

West  India, 

Pemambuco, 

Manmham, 


90 
96 
155 
126 
122 
118 
115 
68 
40 

150 
164 
140 
149 
158 
148 
II 


3s  8d  38  lOd 

9    0  10  0 

S    5  3  7 

7    8  7  9 

50  54 

48  54 

34  55 

30  35 


GLASGOW. 
79  to  82 
83  9ii 


ILIVERPOOL., 
71    to      80  I 


119 
114 

lin 

37 

136 
149 


.16 

112 

67 

37  6 

148 
162 


LONDON. 
80  to  82 
85 


124  196 

123  188 

114  120 

70  72 

41  — 


104 

3s  5d 


140 
148 
ISO 
148 
150 
143 
10^ 


3s8d 


70 

£9  9  — 

10  — 

10  10  — 

12  — 

15  — 

9s  6d  lis  6d 

2    2  8    3 

4    5  4    6 

2    2  2    4 

14  18 


24 


77 
120 

61 
110 


8  15  9  0 
8  8  9  0 
10    0  10  10 

8~6    9    6 


10    0     1    8 
18    3    0 


146 
157 
140 
149 
158 
148 
11 


3s  5d  3s  lOd 


38 

145 
159 
120 
145 
160 
130 
lOj 


3s  Od  3s  4d 
8  5  K  4 
3  6  3  8 


93 
155 
128 
120 
120 

lis 


155 
168 
133 
149 
165 
134 
Hi 


£50 
46 
26 
88 

55 


8    0    8    5 

8  10    8  15 

9  10  10    0 

10  0  12    0 
15    0  15  10 

Fe        8  8 


15    15 
1  .9    2    3 

14    6    18  0 


—     17    0   19  0 


50 
60 
34 

65 

8    0 


16    0 
51 


15  0 

50 

57 

50 

35  - 

54(p.brl.)  — 

If     'P 

7*  8 


58 
54 


80 


56 
47 
53 

Toi 
9 

H 
I  9 
3  10 
3  6 
3  3 
8    0 

1  8 

2  2A 
8    li 


50 


7  15 

8  0 

9  0       — 
10  10  11    0 
14    0  15    0 

11  0  11  6 
8  6  — 

3  8  — 

US  Z 
I  8  — 
18  0  — 

21   0  — 


18 

77 
68 
£49 
47 

78 


DUTIES. 
\      £1  10    0 


0   7    cj ; 


\-Z     0   0    71 


0    0  9i 

0    8  U  ' 

/B.S.\         O  17  ♦HI 
\FA/         0  17  1113 

/B.S.\?143  18  0 

\F.S./ai48     4  6    , 

/B.S.1  ff  95  11  0    ' 

'[F.S.J  P   98  16  0 

/B.S.>       96  13  0 

\F.S./       99  16  6 


79 


57     54 
50     44 


34 
11 

V 

1  10 
4  0 
3  9 
3    5 

2  3 
8    0 


55^ 

45 

42 


40 
35 

0    8^  0  lOA 

0    7  0    8 
0    Si        — 

18  19^ 

3    6  3    8 

3    4  3     5 


105s 

£14  10 15    0 

50s  51 

57  - 

52  - 


0  9  m 


} 

)     .  .  «! 

§      0     0  4^  I 

p     0**1, 

r»     0    5  6|| 

f3  16  0    , 

8  14  2 


/B.S.\S    18    6 

XF-S./?      1  10    1 

0    5    2 


/B.S.}| 


lF.S. 


0  10 


^1 


2  0 
1  II 
1    9 


2  3 
2  4 
1  10 


!A    2    3J   2    OA     i2    lA   - 
I    8    8  1  1  llj    2    oH  ~ 


0  lOA  1  0 
0  ii  OlOl 
0    8     0     8 


1  11      2    3 

1   74  1  n 


rB.s. ' 


rB.S.\  0  5    6^ 

\F.8./  0  3  in 

fB.S."l  0  4     6} 

\FS./  0  6      4 


3  115 

4 

6 


B.S. 
F.S. 


0     1 


S    0    8     7 
§    0  17     2 


1618.3 


Kegigter.^^Commereial  Report. 
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Alphabkticajl  List  of  Evolish  Bakk^uptcixs,  announced  between  the  Itt  and 
Slst.  July  1818,  eztncted  ttom  the  London  Gazette. 


A«hworth«  A.  Sw«n.  York,  ftutian->inanufactura: 
Aihworth«  J.  Manchetto^  grocer 
Amiitage,  Wm.  Senior,  Tnoni,  VorkshJre,  nuvtaicr 
Abbot,  &  New<eourt,St  Swithia's  Laae,  merefaant 
Aleodi.  £.  Athentone,  Warwickshire,  haCpmanu- 

facturer 
Ball,  J.  WatHng  Street,  itraw-hat  manufiMturer 
Baron,  Bi.  Coleford,  Glouoeaterdore,  scrivener 
BaxtDD,  J.  St  JamesT  Place,  St  Jarnes^  Street 
Butt,  J.  Wqipiog,  eommoD-bret/i^er 
Bhire,  R.  Cnven  Place,  Bavswater,  staiie>niaaon 
Booth.  W.  &  G.  &  R.  Bidiop-Weimnouth,  ship- 
builders 
Bartow,  J.  Blackburn,  Lanoashiie,  bookbinder 
ClMg,  C.  J.  Mandiester,  timber>merchjmt 
CcMlib,  R.  Aatley,  Laneaahire,  shop-keeper 
Cooke,  T.  and  H.  E.  Brennan,  Strand,  musl<Mieal- 

ers 
Colboum,  J.  Puddin^laae,  London,  fish-moncer 
Coward,    T.  Langhaun-bridge,   UlirerBtoQ,   Lan- 

ciahire,  miller 
Dawson,  W.  Witfaerby,  Vorkshiie,  innkeeper 
Ford,  J.  Bidborough<«treet,Burton  47006601,  builder 
Gibbs,  J.  Bishopsgate-without,  grocer 
Godwin,  E.  Tottenham-oovrt-road,  cfaeeaemonger 
Homaby,  F.  Comhill,  stock-broker 
Hall,  M.  &  T.  Kingston-upon-Hull,  wooUetwlrapers 
Hadmgham,  Mary.  West  Smithiield,  harness-roak- 

er,  oSHder,  and  diapwoman 
Jones,  J.  Cambridge,  cabinet-maker 
Knight,  A.  Stonebreaks,  Saddleworth,  Yorkshire, 

clothier 
Lindars,  W.  Petsworth,  Oxfordshire,  innkeeper 
Lee,  R.  Gi^t  Winchester-street,  underwriter 


Lippeat, 


W.  Kinioot,  Somersetshire,  tallow-diand- 

Mcrty,  T.  B.  Haokchxardi,  Donetshlre.  baker 
(MUey,  G.  and  J.  Evans,  Old  Bood^tzeet,  uphol- 
sterers 
Oliver,  J.  R.  Blackheath,  mariner 
Priduird,  J.  Church-lane,  Whitechapel,  cooper 
Phillips,  T.  Haking,  Pembrokeshire,  merdiaat 
Pearson,  J.  W.  Great  Marlborough-strcet,  dentist 
Reeves,  J.  Homblottom.  Somersetshire,  victualler 
Raiifoid,  J.  Vermondsey-strrat,  Surrev,  tripeman 
Rowbotham,  J.  Butley,  Clieshiru,  timoer-dcaler  . 
Rudge.  W.  Carburton-street,  FitBroy-square,  horse- 
dealer 
Selden,  D.  Liverpool,  merchant 
Stevens,  J.  CoUbrooke,  Devonshire,  roaltrter 
Sherry,  J.  Ramsay,  Southampton,  hatter 
Tlekell,  J.  BriglHnise,  Crostawaite,  Cumberland, 

broker 
Tomlinaon,  W.  Nottineham,  haberdasher 
Taylor,  L.  Liverpool,  diemist  and  druggist 
Todd.  J.  &  J.  Wright,  Tjchbome-strcet,  haber- 
dashers 
Taylor,  J.  Lewisham,  Kent,  linen-draper 
Tomling,  J.  Chad's  Row,  GrayVinn-lane,  brick- 

Watkins,  J.  dc  W.  and  R.  Careless.  Aldermaabury. 
merchants 

Walker,  r.  George-street,  St  Mary-lcbone,  haber- 
dasher 

West,  T.  MancheBter.  joiner 

Wheeler,  A.  S.  Bhrmingham,  merchant 

Walcott,  T.  Portsea,  Imcn-draper 

Wright,  R.  Liverpool,  merchant 


Alfrabetioal  List  of  Scotch  Bakcruptciss,  announced  between  the  Ist  and 
3l8t  July  1818,  eztiacted  tram  the  Edinboigh  Gazette. 


Attld  h  Meiklejohn,  merchants,  Inverkeithiiig,  and 
Jabez  A\M^  one  of  the  pvtneis  of  said  company, 
as  an  individual 
Anderson,  George,  upholsterer,  Edinbutgh 
Durie,  Wm.  gram  and  cattle^iealer,  Firhiil 
Hewat,  Wm.  merchant,  Netherbow,  Edinburgh 
Hamiltoo,  Wm.  merchant  or  grocer,  Glawow 
Muixhead,  Thomas  &  Co.  bleachers  at  Grbenhcad, 
and  Thomas  Muiriiead,  senior,    and  Thomas 
Huirhead,  Junior,  the  individual  partners  of  that 
company 
ftnith,  Thomas,  groeer  and  spiritdealer,  Glasgow 
Scott,  John,  and  Archibald  Muir,  carrying  on  busi- 
ness as  a  company  at  the  Monklond  Canal-basin, 
near  Glasgow,  as  ooal-merefaanta  and  deolera  in 
eool,  tmdrar  the  firm  of  John  Scott  and  Archibald 
Muir.  and  John  Seott  and  Archibakl  Millar,  the 
individual  partnen  of  that  concern 
Wilson,  James,  hi  Knowhead,  near  Strathavcn 

DIVIDENDS. 

Arthur,  James,  late  vintner,  now  builder,  Glasgow, 
by  James  Kerr,  accountant.  Glasgow 

Hood,  Jolm,  and  John  Hood  &  Co.  (  by  Wm.  Jef- 
fkrey,  Stirling-square,  Glasgow— 1st  September 

Hart  (k  Wilkie,  wnghts  atPolkiekahaws  i  by  Gil- 
bert Saunderson,  accountant,  Glasgow :  a  final 
one— 24th  August 

Hall,  Rev.  James,  Roseetroet,  Edinbui^h;  by 
Wm.S.Moncriei9i;  trustee:  second  dividend 

Mather,  James,  hatter,  Edinburgh ;  by  Peter  Mor- 
ton, gioeer,  £dinburgh«^th  August 


Monteath,  DuBcao,  Sl  Co.  late  grocers,  Glasgow, 
and  John  Duncan,  individual  partner  thereof; 
by  Gilbert  Sanders,  accountant,  Glasgow 

NicoU,  George,  tenant  in  Newry,  county  of  For- 
far, deceased :  a  dividend  of  38. 3d.  per  pound— 
6th  August 

Ross,  John;  cool  and  wood-merchant,  Inverness  $ 
by  Anderson  it  Shepherd,  solidton  there :  a  di- 
vidend of  Is.  6d.  per  pound 

Stevenson,  Robert,  spirit  dealer,  Glasgow :  a  final 
dividend— S4th  August;  by  Gilbert  Sanders,  oo- 
eountant,  Glaiigow 

Smith,  Neil,  lately  lint  and  yam-merchant,  Glas- 
gow •  by  John  Fergusson,  writer,  Glasgow— llth 
August 

Struthers,  John,  Wright,  some  time  in  Trodestown, 
now  in  Anderston ;  by  John  Fergusson,  writer, 
GlMgow— t(Oth  August 

Scott,  Burt,  Ac  Co.  tanners  in  Kilconquhar,  and 
John  Scott,  Alexander  Soott,  and  John  Cooper, 
the  individual  partners  of  that  company ;  by  Wm 
InjfUs,  tenant  m  Ardvoss,  by  Blie 

Strachan.  Wm.  saddler,  Arbroath;  by  Wm.  Bail- 
lie,  leather-merchant,  Brechin 

Tumbull,  Thomas,  printer,  Edinburgh:  a  third 
sjid  final  dividend ;  byJohnGreig,  aooountaot, 
Edinburgh 

Whyte,  David,  late  of  BUur,  fanner,  gimin-mer- 
chant,  and  eottla-deHler,  at  Tumberx^-lodge ;  a 
final  dividend ;  by  Wm.  Fergusson,  Inaybme 

Wood  Sc  Son,  merchants,  Gla^ow;  by  John  Ewing,  ' 
merchant,  Gla^^w— 18th  August 


Wheat. 

Itt, 43a.  Od. 

2d, 408.  Od. 

3d, 35b.  Od. 


EDINBURGH.— AiT0.  5. 


Bailey. 

1st, 08.0d. 

2d, O&Od. 

3d, 08.  Od. 


Oats. 

Ist, 26s.  Od. 

2d, 246.  Od. 

3d, 22s.  Od. 


d.       3d, 08.  Od.       3d, 22s.  Od.       3d, 

Avenge  of  wheat,  £1 :  17 :  10 : 2-12ths  per  bolL 


Pease  &,  Beans. 

Ist, 28s.  6d. 

2d, 278.  Od. 

3d,...„.26s.0d. 


0Bv 


Regiiier,i^MeUonhgicMt  HepbH, 


rati  ofe.  per  Ik)    Ok.  6d.to  01.  8d.' 

Mutton    .    .    .    .      Ob.  7d.  to  Ot^  8d. 

Lamb,  per  quarter  .     28.  Od.  to  46.   6d. 

Veal 08.  8d.to  0«.1(M. 

Pork Ol  M-tD  08.   6d. 

Ta]]0#,  per  ttone  .    118.  Od.  tolts.  Od. 


Aug.  4^ 

QoBttcmLoaf    •    . 
P0CBIO88  (98  IbL)  ^ 
Butter,  per  lb.     .    . 
Sdt  ditto,  per  stone 
DiCIo,  per  Ibb 
Egg8,  per  doMtt 


Oklld^to  Oik  M 

ll.  Sd.to  Om.  Od. 

18.   7d.to  la.  Od. 

23^  OllD  01^  Od. 

.  la.  «lli  0^  Od. 

08.  lOd.  to  Ofc  Od. 


HADDINGtON.— Au».  7. 


Wheat 

Ist, 408.  Od. 

2d, 378.  Od. 

Sd, 328.  Od. 


I          Oats, 
let, 278.  Od. 


Barlev. 

let, 378.  Od. 

2d, 34a.  Od.  [  2d 238.  Od. 

3d 318.  Od.  I  3d, 208.  Od. 

Average  of  wheat,  £l :  11 :  61 4- 


Peaae. 

l8t,.«..«.298.  Od. 

9d 208.  Od. 

9d 29b.  Od. 

2th6.perboiL 


Ut,.....29i.0d. 
Sdf.Ma.aS'Ga.  Od. 
3d,......23a.(NL 


iVo<».— The  b(A  of  wheat,  bcaiia,aiid  peaae,  la  about  4  per  cant  more  than  half  a 
or  4  Wmchester  budieb ;  tiiat  of  bailey  and  oats  nearly  6  Wincheeter 


London^  Com  Bxthamge^  Aug,  5. 


Wheat.xednew60to  70 

Pine 72  to  74 

Sopefflne  .  .    76  to  78 

Wfite  ....    67to  74 

Fine<liK  ...   76 to  78 

Superfine  do.    80  to  84 

Foraign  ...    qto  0 

Rye.Bew  .  .  4fto  48 

Barley  ....  38  to  44 

Supoilne  dOb    M  to  58 

m£C 66to  80 

Finedo.    .  .  .  8Sto  86 

HogP«ue.new55to  58 

Maple   ....   56  to  60 

WMts  Peaae     GO  to  65 


Boilers 
Smalls 
Old  do.  1816. 
Tick  do.  . 
Hard    .    . 
PeedOata* 
Finedo.  .  . 
Poland  do. 
Finedo.  •  . 
Potato  do. 
Finedo.  . 
FineFknir, 


J.  «. 

68  to  70 

65  to  79 

Oto  0 

48  to  tt 

63to  66 

SSto  S9 

30to  M 

30to  0 

38to  36 

33to  55 

58  to  40 

gto  75 

to  70 

16  to  30 

13  to  14 


Seedt^  ^.  Aug,  4. 


Muctard,  Brown,  15  to  24  Treftill,  new 


—White'.  .   .      7«ol« 

Tares 10  to  15 

Turnip*,  New    12  to  90 

—Yellow',  new  —  to  — 
Canary  .  .  .  80  to  105 
Hempseed  ...  70  to  76 
Linseed,  cruih.  60  to  70 
Lucerne, New  .  —  to— , 


ftyei^lnss  .  , 


#.      «. 

14  to  56 
5to89 

—  to  — 

Clover,  B8|llih, 
—Red,  new  .  98  to  196 
—White  .  .  .  SOtollO 
RlbGrau  .  .-^to  — 
CaiTAWay,  Eog.  48  to  56 
—Foreign  ..  .43  to  46 
Corfattd&  .  .  .  18  to  91 


New  .  —  w>  —  v;oruuaer  .  .  . 
New  RapeaeedC  £38  to  £46. 


Wheat, 
p^r  TO 


Scotch 
W«Uh.  . 
Irish  •  .  . 
DantBic 
Wismar  . 
American 
Qu^iee 


lbs. 


Liverpool  Aug,  9. 
d.     t,d. 


10  6tono 
.  10  0  to  11  0 
.  It)  0  to  11  3 

9  0  to  9  6 
19  0  to  19  S 

11  6  to  19  0 
11  0  to  11  4 
10  0  to  U>  9 


Barley,  per  60  llhs. 


A     f.  rf. 

Rkse*  p.  cwL    >«  tD  *^ 

Floor,  Eueltth, 
p.9801b.Bie    ««.  to  — > 
—  Seoonds    *-  to  * 

fa1ahp.940th.    -.  to  — 

AmerL  p.  bL  44  0  to  40  O 

—  Sour  do.  38  0  to  40  O 
Clovei^ieea,  pk  taA. 

—  Whtte   .      —  to  — 
-*Red   .    .     —  to  — 


7  Oto  8  0OataMal,per9401bi 


Iridi 


—  to   — 
to  — 


fii^lish 


Iialtp.9g]s.  11  6  to  13  0  Irish 


Rye,  per  qr.  48  0  to  50  0 
Oau,  per  45  lb. 
Bng.pota.       4  6  to  4    9 
WeMitotato  4  0  to  4 
Sootofa.  .  .    46to4 
Forrfgn    .  .  8  9  to  4 


Irish    ..   .   4  0to4    8  Waterlbfd«newll8to 
Rftpeae8d,p.L  *-to   -^  CbricSd    .    IM 

^,p.b.   -^to  «^'    " '       — 

Jhhd.  —to  — 


Sowingip.) 
pfqr. 


O 

0 

• 

-«New,9d,  .  1904»     O 

Beef,  p.  tSeras  85  to  95 

— ^p.  baml    tf^to  6S 

68Oto68  0Poffc.p.  brt.     88  to  98 

0OOto85  0 Baean, per ewt. 

— Short  mUdlea  70  to  IS 
Oto  O 

Average  Prket  of  Com  of  Sngiimd  and  f^aiee,  firom  the  Beturm  teeel/oei  H  tte  Widt 
ended  Uth  Jui^  1818. 


Fwrtgn  , 


nSbS? 


qoar.  

.600to88  0— LoQgAo. 


38Oto«0O 

970to3BO 
300toS5O 


BuUer^  Beef^  4p. 

Butter,  per  cwt.  a.       a. 

MUbat  .  •  Iftaa  • 
8Newr7  .  .  194to  • 
SlDin^beda    .      Oto 


Wheat,  878. 10d.-R^,  53s.  lOd.— Bartoy,  59s.  7d.-OatB.  36a.  lid 
Oatmeal,  388.  7^  per  boU  of  1401 


<es2" 


57a.  lU.- 


Averifge  Prices  if  BfiHth  Com  imSooUand^hp^Qumrter  of  ^^Whu!^9^ 
and  Oatmeal^  per  BoUoflfS  Or.  Scots  Troy^  or  140  I&k.  yfvpiinftyufe^  ff  tiW  Fmr 
Weeks  immediaiel^  preceding  Ote  IM  July  1818. 

WhMt,  67s.  8d.«-ll]it,  50fc  ld..-«arlfly,  49a.  10d.-4)ata.  »B.9d^nMM,  508. 6d.-.Flnia.  59s.  94^ 
OattoWBl,  88i.  Odi^Beer  or  ttg,  41s.  Sd. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 


Ths  month  at  July  has  been  winn  and  ipet*  the  mean  tempentiue  benw  4  flfflifw^ir,  Hkd 
the  quantity  of  nintbree  quarters  of  an  indigieatcr  than  tfaieamemonu]^  Tlie 

heat  during  the  first  throe  days  ms  moderate*  hot  inereassd  tfll  die  Ml  A  heavy  min 
cooled  the  air  for  some  d^ ;  but  on  the  13lh  the  Thermometer  again  voae  above  m, 
gndually  incfeasiiig  every  day  tfll  the  17th,  when  it  stood  sie  hirii  as  80|.  A  heavy  mat 
'  I  produd^  a  reductiota  tff  tcmtjcratare  till  the  t4lh.  On  &t  day  tte  ItaMMmoter 
toTO,  andBezt^to7l  The«6di  was  v«(yWet;  andk  ildMd«Miieer  kttesoy 
day  tin  the  «iid  of  the  month.    Tlie  Baraoetet  has  been  psctiy  steady,  and  ffeminDr  above 


the  average  height ;  and  the  Hygrometer  also  same  dq^ees  higher  than  July  last  year. 
The  point  of  d^Qsitiba  conesponds  neady  to  the  nwaD  minmnun  tempcatun;  aM  the 


1618^;] 


Jw^§fifffer»'**JSfWM't)ifl|gfl£OK  .nfptfl^ 


em 

mean  often  morning  and  evening  diflfen  from  the  mean  of  die  maximum  and  minimmn 
only  about  half  a  d^^rae.    The  lain  that  ftU  eaiiy  in  the  month  ptored  vetr  beneficial 
craps  of  every  kind— that  of  the  ftitter  part  of  the  month  has  been  very  muctt  the  xeven 


t» 
xevene. 


MBTB0&0X.0OICAL  Table,  extracted  from  the  Register  kept  an  the  Banks  of 
ike  Ti^,Jmir  miles  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  56«  25',  Election  IBS  fret. 


JvJsY  1818. 


THERMOMETKR. 
Mfln  or  giciteat  dally  beat, 

oold, 

tempeiature,  10  A.  M. 

.  lOP.  M. 

oTdidhr  ntranwfy 
.  10  A.M.  and  10  P.M. 
.  .  .  4  daBy  otMervBtioiu, 
Whole  laaae  of  thennometer, 
"daily  ditto,       .... 
tcmpentuFe  of  fprfog  water, 

BAROMETER. 
oflO A.  V.  (temp. of BMr. 64) 
10  P.  M.  (temp,  of  ma.  «4) 
op.  oini 


68.3 
SS.t 
(3.0 
56.4 
60.3 
69.7 
60.0 
501.5 
16.1 
56.5 


J  bothy  (tenip. 

Whole  ranfle  of  baromeleT. 
-"1  daily  ditto, 


.64> 


f9.867 

S9.894 

fl».881 

5.425 

.175 


HYGROMETER  (LESLIE'S.) 
Mean  dryneai,  10  A.  M.        .     . 

•  . 10  P.  M.  .       .       . 

of  both,       .       .       . 

...  point  of  deporitkm,  10  A.M. 
.  .  .  .rr.  .TTV.  .  .  16P.M. 

of  bodi,        . 

Rain  in  inches,  ... 

Evaporatimi  in  ditto,      .... 
Mean  daily  EvaponOoB, 

WILSONS  HYGROMETER. 
» 10  A.M.       . 
10  P.  M.       .  .       . 


Dcgxeei. 
25.4 
U.l 
19.3 
54JS 
51.5 
53.0 
3.968 
1:610 

.       .084 


87.7 
16.7 


Extremes, 

THBRMOMETBIL 

IHgifti. 

Maxhnum,               17th  day,       . 

>       80.5 

BCinimum.     ■     .      lit,         .          , 

38.5 

Lowest  w^^^^imimn,    31^         .         . 

55.S 

61.0 

Highest.  10  A.M.     17th,        . 

77.0 

Lowest  ditto.     .3d.           .        . 

.       50.5 

Hifbsst.  10  P.  M.     15th.      . 

67.0 

Lowest  ditto      .      ist. 

4&0 

Graatestmige  in  34  hours,  24th,    . 

f7.5 

Least  ditto,       .       .          3l8t,       . 

.      5J9 

BAROMBTCR. 

Highest,  10  A.  M.  15th, 

Loweat  ditto.  83th. 

Highest.  10  P.  M.        .       11th, 
Lowest  ditto.  25th, 

Greatest  ruige  in  t4  liouia,  SOtli, 
Least  ditto,       .       .  16th,     . 

HYGROMETER. 
Highest,  10  A.  M.  1st, 

Ixvwert  dttto,  31st. 

Highest.  10  P.  M.       .        let. 
Lowest  ditto.  .  7th. 

Highest  P.  of  D.  10  A.  M.  ntti. 
Lowest  ditto.  .  fd. 

Highest  P.  of  D.  10  P.M.  16Ch,       . 
Lowestditto,       .       .       1st, 

WILSON'S  HYGROMETER. 
Greatestdryness,  2d.  10  A.M.       .       . 
-      7II1.MF.M. 


30.800 
29.595 
30.290 
29.620 

..423 
.       .010 

Degrees. 

50.0 

8J0 

SfJO 

8.1> 

67.0 

.       32.2 

62.4 

89.0 


47J) 
1.0 


Fair  days  13:  ninydays  18.    WindWcstofiMridlBn,f6{  BMtoraBflri4iM,5. 


Meteorological  Tabls^  kept  td  Bdinlmrgh,  in  the  Ohsenmtmy,  Cb^fon-ftiZT. 


If.  Bi^-^Tbe  Obaemtions  ik  made  twfee 


noon.    The  second  OtaservatloB  in 


leemyday.  at  nine  cTdoift.  fbranoon,  andfcnr  odook,  after* 
thcaffemooo,  inthaiirsteolunuiy  is  taken  by  the  Register 


July  1 1 


Wmrm, 

Wvnu 
doiuly^ 

iftia  frvi*n, 

WomiiCliat, 

WanUfdear. 

Wann,cleir. 

Wami,^I«r. 


Averaef  of  r«!d,  ^A  tm^^. 


«M 


Megiiter.^'Birihi  and  Marriagei, 
BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


CAug. 


BIRTHS. 
Jwne  85.  At  Pwrtoo.  the  lady  of  Major  Shmn, 
^^"ffoS/hSSl'rSie^riAaf  BelUpghanu 

the  wife  of  Mr  R.  GiUefliy,  ?™«n^o  «»15»2 
eoe  daughter.    The  three  infanti  and  their  mother 

"JelAtSrbreck.  Aigyteahiie.  Mn  Captain  Camp- 
bell, a  aom. 

X9.  Mtt  Smith,  13,  Hope-street,  a  ton. 

30.  AtGarpel,  MrsAdam,  adaui^hter. 

—  At  Knowiouth,  the  lady  of  WUliam  OUver. 
Em.  of  Dinlabyre,  a  MHi.       _  _    «       „  . 
^1   MiB  Darling,  of  the  PoetK>fflce,  Kelso,  a 
dauffhter* 

j5ii^«.  At  Hilabank,  the  lady  of  Peter  Wedder- 

5^ktSumT»a\  the  lady  of  Colonel  M'Nalr.  90th 

'^"/Ssh^dwick-place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Miller  of 
Glenlee,  aaon.  .     .    •   •     *     ^.      .u 

5.  At  ABhby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire,  the 
lady  of  the  Rev.  William  M*DoiiaU,  a  aon. 

--  Mrs  James  Campbell.  Northumberland-street, 
Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 

7.  The  wife  ofJamea  Simpson,  farm  scnrant  to 
Mr  Mof&t,  Provan-miU,  about  two  miles  firom 
Glasgow,  waf  safely  delivered  of  three  children,  two 
girisand  a  boy.  who,  with  the  mother,  are  doing 

—  Sanh  Dnlleraon,  wife  of  James  O'Brien  of 
Derrygault,  within  a  mile  of  Strabane.  1  reUAd,  was 
delivered  of  four  female  children,  one  of  whom  was 
stiU  bom.  The  mother  is  in  a  fair  way  of  recovery, 
and  the  three  children  are  likely  to  do  well. 

—  At  her  falhei's,  James  Haig,  Esq.  Lochrin,  Mrs 
M.  E.  Fell,  a  son, 

10.  At  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of  Robert  Montgom- 

*^2  M'»iaiiSwtck--nlaee,  Edinburgh,  the  lady  of 
Major  James  Lee,  a  daughter.  .  ^    .  .   .^  , 

*  "•  *- . — ',  the  lady  of  Captain  Bui- 

Mrs  Captain  Kerr, 


;  51,  George^treet,  the 
1  regiment,  a  daughter. 
1  Great   King-street, 


At  51 
ler,  88th  1 

14.  In   , 
R.  N.  a  daughter.  ,.  ^ 

15.  At  BeUeside,  Mrs  Fecrier,  a  son,  which  only 
survived  a  few  hours.  ,  , 

16.  In  MiUei's  Yard,  ToUhousc-hill.  Nottmg- 
ham,  Mrs  Bell  was  delivered  of  three  fine  children, 
two  girls  and  a  boy.  The  mother  and  children  are 
all  likdy  to  do  well.  Her  husband  was  a  private 
in  the  33d  regiment  of  foot^  but  died  about  two 
months  ago. 

18.  Mrs  Cathcart,  Gayfield-aquare,  Edinburgh,  a 

fS  At'her  house.  Upper  Seymour-street,  Lon- 
don, Viscountess  Torringtoo,  a  son. 

25.  At  CasUc-hiU,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Snell,  a 
daughter. 

f  4.  At  Durie,  Mrs  Christie,  a  son. 

S6.  At  Teviotbank,  the  Hon.  Mrs  Elliott,  a  son. 

«-  In  Geoige  Street,  Edinburgh,  Lady  Anne 
Wardlaw,  a  daughter. 

n.  At  Cargen,  the  lady  of  William  Stothert  of 
Canwn,  Esq.  a  daughter, 

3U.  At  StodUwic&c,  Mrs  John  Laidlaw.  a  son. 

~-  The  hKly  of  Maj.-Gen.  Balfour,  a  daughter. 

Last  week,  tne  wife  of  a  shephenl,  employed  by 
Mr  Hawkins  of  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  was  de- 
livered of  two  boys  and  two  girls  at  a  birth,  who 
ore  in  a  thriving  way.  The  parents  are  poor,  and 
.      linsSdo-        "^ 


keep  them  in  ooal-boskets  ii 


1  of  cradles. 


MARRIAGES. 

MarcftfB,  At  Buenos  Ayrvs,  Thomas  Fair,  Esq. 
mflKchant,  to  Miss  Harriott  Kendall, 

June  1.  At  the  house  of  the  British  Ambassador, 
Pwis,  John  M'Phenon,  Esq.  eldest  son  of  Charles 
M'Pherson,  Esq.  late  inspector-general  of  barracks 
tot  North  Britain,  to  Marian  Cotelle,  daught^  of 
John  AddiMW,  Esq.  chief  teiideiit  of  Bauleah, 


3.  Berkeley  Buckinduun  Smith  Stafftud  of 
Maine,  in  the  ootenty  or  Louth,  Esq.  to  Anac  Tyt- 
ler,  daughter  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Patrick  'I'YtJer. 

6.  James  Spenoe,  Esq.  (troughton  Plaee,  edio- 
burgh,  to  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  late  Thomas 
Hughson,  Esq.  of  Airds. 

8.  At  Wooden,  Captain  Thomas  Hood  of  the  7Ah 
regiment,  eldest  aon  of  Thomas  Hood  of  Haid- 
acres,  to  Rebecca,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  Wal- 
ker cif  Wooden. 

SS.  AtSpddhvrst,  near  Timbridge,  Kent,  Lord 
Cochrane,  to  Miss  Catherine  CorletfBaraes,  late  of 
Bryanstone-«treet,  London,  a  young  lady  of  snuJl 
fortune  but  good  family. 

~  At  Bath,  Roderick  MacneOl,  Esq.  younger  of 
Barra,  to  Isabella  Caroline,  eldest  daiughter  of 
C.  Brownlow,  Esq.  of  Lurgan,  county  ofArma^ 

30.  Rotiert  Christie,  Esq.  acoountanC  Edinbuish, 
to  Isabella;  daughter  of  Mr  George  Hewet,  Oriade^ 
field,  Berwicksture. 

July  1.  At  Biggar,  Mr  Thomas  Calder  of  Weat 
Bams  Distillery,  East  Lothian,  to  Jean,  thM 
daughter  of  James  Hamilton,  Esq.  of  Baden*s  GUL 

—  At  Dundee.  John  Maxwell,  Esq.  late  of  J*- 
maica,  to  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Uie  late  Rev.  Mr 
James  Stormooth  of  Kinclune,  minister  of  Airly. 

•<-  At  Ayr,  the  Rev.  (ieorge  Bell  of  Lo^gCaraia- 
cus,  to  Mrs  Elisabeth  Watson. 

f.  At  St  George's  diureh.  Hanover-aqnare,  Lon- 
don, Peter  Langford  Brook,  Esq.  of  Meic-han, 
Cheshire,  to  Elisabeth  Sophia  Rowfey,cldcBt  dnigb- 
tcr  of  Admiral  Sbr  Charles  Rowley. 

6.  At  Ford  church,  Thomas  Hutchiaon.  fisq.  of 
North  Shields,  to  Miss  P.  Carr,  eldest  daughls  d 
John  Carr,  Esq.  Ford. 

7.  Mr.William  Ford,  maefaaat,  Ldth.  to  Mm 
Barbara  Johnston,  seoond  daughter  of  Mr  Willian 
Johnston,  merchant  there. 

9.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Robert  Russell,  menteBt. 
Falkirk,  to  Janet,  fourth  daughter  of  the  laCe  Mr 
Robert  Melville,  merchant,  Filkirk. 

14.  At  Dundee,  the  Rev.  Jbhn  Shaw  of  1 
dale,  in  the  Isle  of  Skye,  to  Mary,  e 
of  the  Rev.  Malcohn  C\)lquboun  of  Dundee. 

—  At  Mullioartin,  near  Liabum,  Josnih  Garap- 
beU,  and  77,  toCattierine  Jamesoo,  aged  74.  Tin 
is  the  ttiird  time  that  the  brideRroom,  and  seeond 
that  the  bride,  have  preacntalan  odbring  at  the 
shrine  of  Hymen. 

13.  At  Jedburgh,  Mr  Thomas  Oliver,  ihnn«  in 
Lanton-mill,  to  Miss  Thomson,  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Thomson,  Lanton. 

—  At  Wells,  Richard  Burford,  Bsq.  forroerl  j  of 
the  royal  North  British  dragoons,  to  Harriet  one 
of  the  daughters  of  thehUeRoben,  andstrterof  the 
present  J.  P.  Tredway.  Esq.  M.  P.  for  Wells. 

—  Lord  James  Stuart,  brother  tothe  Matquk  ef 
Bute,  to  Min  Tighe,  only  dau^ter  of  the  laie  W. 
Tighe,  Esq.  of  Woodstock. 

fe.  At  Kelso,  Mr  Robert  MarriMll,  meidiBnt  ia 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  to  Isabella,  etdeit  dau^Un 
of  Mr  James  Swan,  firnner  in  Banbeath,  Fifeu 

17.  At  Edinbumi,  Mr  John  Torrance,  Haaorvr 
street,  to  Jane,  daughter  of  Andrew  Vetlch,  Esq. 
Dairy  MUls. 

21.  At  Edinbuigh,  Robert  Filaon.  Esq.  Madras 
medical  establishment,  to  Maria  Kuphemia,  onlv 
daughter  of  the  late  Lleutenantrcolonel  Flint,  S5tk 
riwtnient. 

~  At  Culter,  John  Gibson,  lun.  Eaq.  W.S.  to 
Catharine,  third  daughter  of  John  Dickson  of  Ril- 
bucho,  Esq.  advocate. 

2.^.  At  Hammersmith,  Edmund  Ronalds,  Eaq. 
to  Eliia,  only  daughter  of  Dr  Andcnon  of  Haa- 
mersmith. 

27.  At  Edinbiugh,  EUas  Cathcart,  Esq.  yooBfec 
of  Alloway,  to  Miss  Janet  Dunlop,  only  daiigfatcr 
of  the  late  Robert  Dunlop,  Esq.  of  Ck)brr. 

S8.  At  Leith.  the  Rev.  James  Beckwith,  to  MHs 
Cummlng,  daughter  of  Mi  Cummiqg,  late  royal 
veterans. 

29.  By  special  lieenae,  at  St  George's  churrh, 
Hanover-square,  London,  the  Marquis  of  Bute,  ta 
the  hdy  Maria  North,  eldest  dauriitar  of  the  lain* 
Geoige  Earl  of  GuUdfoid.    The  orida  waa  givis 


away  by  the  Duke  of  York. 
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».  At  Ay^tan,  Lad ViMsmmt  Cnmley.  ddcstun        «5.  At  Roxbiunh 
of  the  EMf  of  Onilow,  to  Miry,  ddeit  daughter  of     Rev.  Andrew  BdT  a 

^!!^t'I2Ki.^;^n-Cr.wfo«l.anly«mof  i^cii^^i 
Sir  J.  Cnwfonl,  to  Lady  Batten  Coventry,  daugh- 
ter of  the  ESvl  of  Coventry.  .  ^,  « 
31.  AtEdmbunh,  David,  eldest  too  of  Mr  W. 
Thoniion.  victual-merchant.  Edinburgh,  to  Ann, 
dau^ter  of  Mr  Robert  Dolt,  raiding  there. 


^iMinh  MiMe;  llit  BcD,  wife  of  ttie 


DEATHS. 

Nov.  SO.  At  Calcutta,  David  Threipland.  Esq. 
«ne  (tf  his  Majeaty's  juaticea  of  the  peace  for  that 
city,  and  son  tif  the  late  Sir  Stuart  Threipland  of 
Finaaak.  Bart. 

AnrU  26.  At  Rio  Janeiro,  aged  62.  Commodore 
John  Douglas,  in  the  service  of  his  Majesty  the 
King  of  Portugal,  and  master  and  commander  R.N. 

JuiK  1.  At  CampieJiouae,  David  Mihie,  Esq. 
fiither  of  Rear^uLooiral  Sir  David  Milne,  K.  C.  B. 

4.  AtCobham  Park,  Surry,  after  a  very  long  ill- 
ness, ta  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  Harvey  Christian 
Combe.  Esq.  for  many  years  one  of  the  repreaajta- 
tives  hi  parliament  for  the  dty  of  London. 

16.  At  Dalkeith,  Mrs  Margaret  M'Lellan,  wife 
of  Mr  John  Downs  Scrutton,llaat-dresser. 

19.  At  Kirkmaiden.  the  Rev.  Thomas  Young, 
minister  of  that  parish. 

21.  After  a  long  and  painful  ilhiess,  Mrs  Macnap     

mara,  relict  of  the  late  John  Macnamara.  Esq.  of        4.  At  Spittal.  East  Lothian, 
St  Christopher's,  and  mother  to  the  present  Lady     father,  farmer. 


scat.  Port  EUlot,  Cornwall, 
the  Countess  of  St  (Sermains. 

27-  In  King's  CoUcoe,  OU  Aberdeen,  in  the  75lh 
year  of  his  age,  Mr  John  Gray,  many  years  adiool- 
master  of  Old  Muchar.  and  lo^  an  uscAil  and  ie> 
spectable  magistrate  of  the  city  of  Old  Aberdeen. 
.  28.  At  Aberdeen,  Janet  Youngson,  at  tba  very 
advanoedageof  101  years.  She  was  a  native  of  the 
parish  of  Logic,  and  was  able  to  go  about  until  a 
day  or  two  before  her  death,  being  on  the  streetson 
Fnday  Me'onniehL  Her  mother.  Margaret  Mi 
a  native  of  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Povei 
lived  also  tu  the  age  of  101. 

29.  At  Biigham,  Mn  Christian  BeU,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Adam  Hurray,  minister  of  Eodes,  aged  90. 

'—  At  Overton.  Lanarkshire.  John  Ingles  Cmw- 
fofd,  the  infiint  son  of  Captain  James  Coutts  Oaw- 
ford  of  Overton. 

•  -^  In  Oeorge^»«quare,Elisa  Catherine,  the  infant 
daughter  of  Captain  Elliott  Bau^,  R.  N. 

--^At  Chicksands  PrkiryrB^oidshjre,  \n  the 
77th  year  of  his  age.  Sir  Georae  Osbom.  Bart,  a 
general  in  the  army,  and  colonel  of  the  40th  regi- 
ment of  foot. 

July  1 .  At  Greenock,  after  a  short  illness,  on  his 
way  to  join  the  ilalifisx  staff,  Deputy4ssittant«om- 


misaary.genctal  Bisset. 
3.  At  her  1 


Cranstoun.  ^   ^    .      -^ 

22.  At  Garacube,  near  Glasgow,  Catharine  Don- 
alda  Maclaine,  youngest  daughter  of  Mr  Robert 
Hart,  manufacturer  in  Glasgow. 

23.  George  Parys,  Esq.  army  agent,  of  Cravoi- 
atreet,  Londoo,  after  a  severe  illness  of  Uiree  months. 

—  At  ForCar.  Mr  John  Mann,  wrriter  there. 

24.  At  Montrose,  Mr  James  Demiwter,  jun,  ship- 
master, aged  36. 

~  At  Siston,  hi  England,  aged  100,  Richard 
Kew,  a  pauper.  He  lived  to  be  grandfather  to  a 
grandfiither.  being  five  generations. 

~  On  boaid  his  M^esty's  ship  Forth,  upon  the 
Halifax  staUon.  by  the  bursting  of  a  Hood  vessel, 
Lieutenant  Alexander  Home.  R.  N.  a  deserving 
young  officer,  third  son  of  the  Earl  of  Marchmont. 
His  confirmation  as  lieutenant  was  intimated  frmn 
the  Admiralty  only  fourteen  days  before  Admiral 
Sir  David  Mills  communicated  to  his  firieods  the 
account  of  his  untimely  death.  Lieutenant  Home 
was  six  feet  two  inches  tall,  and  the  strongest  man 
in  the  ship. 

25.  At  Morebattle  Mains,  near  Kdso.  in  the  37th 
year  of  her  age,  after  a  painAil  iUness  of  only  24 
hours,  Mrs  Maigaiet  Scott,  wife  of  Mr  John  Hills. 


■  son's  house  of  Sand-lodge.  ShethoML 
Mrs  Bruce  of  Sumbuich,  mother  orMrs  Admiral 
Fraser. 

Mr  James  Bairns 


—  At  his  house.  Ilainnton-oourt  Green,  Francis 
Thomas  Fitamaurioe.  Earl  of  Kerry.  Upon  the 
loss  of  his  wife,  April  1799,  his  lordship  retired  to 
privacy  and  seduAon.  Duly  attentive  to  the  ties 
of  blood  and  the  calls  of  fUcndship,  he  has  be> 
gueathed  a  oonsidcTable  sum  to  public  charities 
Mrs  Hinde,  his  near  rekUive,  Is  nominated  sole  ex- 
ecutrix. 

—  At  Hendorland.  William,  only  son  of  Mr  John 
Anderson,  in  Uie  16th  year  of  his  age. 

5.  At  the  house  of  Mr  Ross  of  bound,  in  Zetland, 
in  the  '17th  year  of  his  age.  Geosge  Unklater.  Esq. 

—  At  Elgin,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Duncan,  who 
had  been  for  about  48  years  pastor  of  the  first  asso- 
ciate oongrcgation  there. 

6.  At  Lowick.  Mn  Jameson,  wife  of  Mr  J 


son,  town  clerk  of  tierwick,  aged  39. 

~  At  Mossbumford.  near  Jedburgh,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Purvcs.  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Wm  Puires. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Mr  William  Milne,  moehant 
there. 

—  Ather house,  in  Prinoers'street,  Edinbuigh, 
Mrs  Eliabeth  Bruee,  ekiest  daughter  of  the  late 
David  Bruce  of  Kinnaird,  Esq. 

—  Mrs  Lucy  Walker,  widow  of  William  Walker, 
writer  in  Edinburgh. 

7.  At  Sunning  mU,  Berks,  Lady  Lindsay,  widow 
of  General  >ir  DiavM  Lindsay,  Bart. 

—  At  Preston-grange,  the  Countess  of  Hyndfocd. 

—  Thomas  Brown.  Esq.  of  Johnstonbiurn,  East 
Lothian,  aged  82  years. 

8.  At  Linlithgow,  suddenly,  Alexander  Leav- 
numth,  Esq.  of  Crosuflals. 

—  At  her  house  in  Falkirk,  Mrs  Marion  Meek, 
relict  of  Dr  John  Corbet,  physician  there. 

—  At  Ferrybridge.  Yorkshire.  Lieatei]ant.gene- 
ral  William  Simaon  of  Pitoorthy. 

—  At  his  father's  house,  Colleg»street,  John, 
only  son  of  Mr  John  M*Diarmld,  writer  in  Edin- 
bui^ 

9.  At  Edfaibur^,  James  Kenne^  student  of 
nuicnuoii.  bbu-vuivi^.  buiuv-  medidne.cldest  son  of  Jamcs  Kcnneoy,  merchant, 
of  life,  universaUy  regretted.  —  At  Fountainbridge,  Maigaiet  Henderson  Mil- 
y  lost  on  returning  from  New-     kr,  efctcst  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  David  Miller. 


—  At  her  house,  Royid  Exchange,  Edinburgh, 
Miss  Katharine  WaddelL 

—  John,  fourth-son  of  LieutenantfeQend  Hun- 
ter of  Bumside. 

—  At  Oreston,  near  Plymouth,  m  his  80th  year, 
lieutenant  John  Biirrows  of  the  royal  navy,  in 
which  he  served  64  years.  56  of  which  were  as  a  lieu- 
tenant. EKoepting  three  in  Greenwidi  hospital,  he 
was  the  oUest  in  tOe  lieutenant's  list,  and  piceferred 
continuing  so.  though  twice  oflbred  the  rank  of  a 
master  and  commander. 

—  At  his  seat  Springfield,  near  Charleville,  coun- 
ty of  Cork,  the  Right  Hon.  Baron  Muskerry,  go- 
vernor and  custos  rotulorum  of  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick, and  colonel  of  the  county  of  Limerick  militia, 

—  Mr  William  Hutchison,  fish-curer.  Burnt- 
island, in  the  prime 


haven  to  Burntisland,  in  the  passage  boat  wUdi 
foundered  in  the  Frith  of  Forth.  His  remains 
were  found  on  the  1st,  and  interred  at  Bumtishnd 
on  the  4th  July. 

26.  At  Cumbernauld,  the  Rev.  Geoige  Hill,  in 
the  68th  year  of  his  age,  and  37th  of  his  ministry. 
Mr  HiU  was  oidalned  at  Cumbernauld  In  the  year 
1782,  and  during  the  lapse  of  36  years,  there  waa 
not  a  staigle  Sabbath  on  which  he  was  incapable  of 
officiating  in  public,  and  only  thiee  Sabbaths  dur- 
ing his  last  iltaiess.  that  he  was  unable  for  duty. 

•—  At  Paris,  the  infant  daughter  and  only  child 
of  Lord  William  RusseU,  son  to  the  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford,  aged  three  months. 

—  At  Merchiston,  Mn  Rvrie,  wife  of  Mr  S.  Ry- 
nc  of  the  oommitsartat 


10.  At  Sprin^iU.  Thomas  NesUt,  Eaq.  of  Mer- 
singtoiu 

—  At  his  house,  Clapham  Common,  John  Sprot, 

a.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  ElisafacCh  Blyth,  widow 
of  Mr  Brodie. 

—  At  Stewartfield.  Carofine  Cornelia,  eldest 
dattfhter  of  James  Elliot,  Esq.  youiuer  of  Woollie. 

if.  Richard  Johnson,  Esq.  aged  75,  treasurer 
for  the  county,  and  one  of  the  akiermcn  of  the 
borough  of  Lancaster.  He  was  the  fkther  of  the 
corporation,  having  served  the  office  of  mayor  three 
tiroes,  vis.  in  1795, 1805,  and  1813. 

~-  At  London,  in  consequence  of  a  Uood-vesKl 
bunttag,  Mr  John  Leddhigfaam,  son  of  the  late  Mr 
George  Leddingham,  merchant,  Ldth. 


Mb  Mary  MniMd,  wife  of     new] 


lonMljimia  bMovcf  ih» 


raniltttasitetttor 


ai««lidiby«BiItti»ite< 

14.  AtMinhmgh,  Mr. 
thoe. 

—  AtBtfribn^^  MtaiJMMCnmbill,daii|^kter 
flT  the  Mte  Join  CaiDpbcil»B«|,«Mld«or  the  myil 


^  AtL«th,Alnand«  SUmfl;  E14.1 

^'Af^tejW  n«r  EdiBhHsh.  aged  19,  Ag. 
BM,  only  dnujhter  of  Mr  Winiam  Elder,  littL 
le.  AtlM,q«mgem— U  EdBdnnh,  MnCli- 
h CiMMMhl^  «ke  oTMr  RAbert  CMleU,  book- 


17.  Of  s  fit  of  apoplexy,  St  the  bouieor  the  Hev. 
OnMoptar  BM,  High  Hoyland,  where  he  was 
i^^uiiS  his  fitaratfftifj  lUenanl  Hcuy  Uulphu 
Lnmley,  third  ion  of  the  Hob.  and  Kev.  Joha 
Umley  Savila  of  Huflted,  Notts.  He  was  boni 
Oiiprimhsr  16. 1800.  His  nmaiaswvedcnMited 
inlheTault  of  the  Savik  fiunUy,  at  ThomhilL 

in.  Atharho«ae.S,  RoKbuigh-plaae,  Mrs  Ann 
Allan,  wUct  of  Mr  WUbam  DiA,  r^ ^ 


—  At  the  Manse  of  Bunele,  the  Rev.  John 
OnnpbeU,  mWiter  of  that  paririi. 

19.  ChrisltaBDofatheaHanii]ton,inlintdBttgh- 
Urof  Thomw  B«h«,teBdisr,  41,  Notch  liano>viv 

~  Alt  Ayr^  aasd  19,  Mafy  RUdd,  dMigl 
the  late  Dr  David  Linton,  phyridan  in  the 


20.  At  EdWbuirii,  agsd  16,  Jc 
•nhr  oUM  ol  Mr  ll«B&Bon  of  J 
FM^tiaet.  Umdr- 

Sl.AtBdlntaBgl 
far  of  Dr  WUUam  L 

21.  At  his  house.  In  tiM  GuMM«ato«  Mr  JoIbi 
iMMcnaot  taHor,  JMH  TVt 

13.  At  BeOwood,  IliiiHti  Aana  Jamt,  oafly 
^UMgbtorof  John  Vonm,  tun.  Bn|. 

H.  M  Aisyle  hoBse,  f  fion,tfae  KMitHoa. 
Lndv  QnoiteaCathsrtna  Gcadon,  anondlaughlcr 
aftheEarlofAbefdeoD. 

—  WMhan  llatmn,  aamwr  to  Mmhuigh. 

—  At  UlahuHh,  PaMdic,  tiM  InftBt  sonar  John 
CampbetUBg^jgMlijUwlBr. 


->  At  DiBnaheagh,  JeHnma-Baihaia, 
baghtarof  SIrJ&r 


town,  Bart. 

£.a<dia-Mr  Haniy  Rkhaidsfl 
y  oriDdifae,  wdl  known  to  the 


scfaool-foam  open dtuJBg&M^rhdeaf  theWcdiwi> 
day  prraeding,  to  avoid  as  moeh  as  posriUe  the  in - 
conveidence  of  the  intense  heat  arthiit  da\.  ta 

At  PCraey  OrsLU.  on  ttie  hsafca  of  Wtadose, 
Wartnodsnd,  the  scat  of  the  hite  Mr  Prawk, 
ItobertAflsn.  Esq.  banker,  Bdfahuigh.MBd  ^ 

At  OreenhiU,  in  the  puish  of  RutfiwtC  Aodiw 
SSS^-AJ^^ethvearofhisage.  rhiscidimii, 
with  hb  brother,  vho  stfll  survives,  nd  hkbout  10 
yeusolder,b  among  the  last  of  a  damv  sod  o)> 


Miss  Ann  Colquhoun  Bruce,  aUsd  dn^Mv  of  Shr 

S5.  AtEdhibnigh,Maiten,4Bnghteraf  MrJohn 
NtBol,guaDluwiistiaiif. 

96.  At Bdlntauigh,  WiUaBiJaflkey,  bf. 

S8.  At  EdinbuE^,  AlcMndar  HasdHao  Mosa- 
iMa,  youngwtson  of  the  Rev.  Rotoatt  Morehsad. 

99.  Atbrmsary,  Mka  Kalhertne  CaaapbsB, 
4aaKhter  of  tlw  rTuuiMUl  WUUam  CampbeHTof 
Omaary. 

sa  AtNo9,Moand.pteiK,  Elte  Orr,  relietof 
William  Raebum,      '  " "  ' 


...    — jraoerftma^ 

tensive  eootraband  tTMle  hi  Annandftle,  befontie 
exclusive  privilcgef  uf  the  Isle  of  Msn  wm  bowbt 
upandrmilatedbygDTsrmnent.  HewaiaiisSfe 
oc  the  borter  parlili  of  Donioek.  but  for  the  hit  fO 
or  50  years  resided  hi  the  rarUi  of  RuthwcU,  where 
he  rented  a  fann  under  tboBirl  of  Man^kL  jk 
chancer  of  this  old  smuggler  was  streogly  iDBkfd 
«lth  the  peeuilar  features  of  hb  OlidtoeeiipstMi, 
md  wouia  h«ve  formed  a  fine  sul^ect  ibr  tfceip» 
phie  pen  of  the  author  of  Guy  Mamaeriiw. 

CoimtKalkreuth,  the  flovenior  of  fttt  dty. 
TMs  dirttegubhed  offleerlfiTed  to  hb  83d  ;Ttf. 
havfag  spent  no  less  than  67  ye>r8  mthtPradai 
Mvioe,  and  been  scliv^  employed  dnziiw  the 
wholemiKt^  earner  of  fib  gnat  ftioidad  id- 
■tractor.  FYedcrick  II. 

At  Caleutta,  8b^  John  Hadlev  D*Oyly,  Bvt 

At  Bombay.  David  White,  Baa.  seeood  BMote 
*'S£i?5?^.S?i<^«*»«  *«3fcy  pi«ldBiey. 

Rkfaaid  Mlba  Wynne,  Bm.  <^  Enrtboa^ 
msny  years  goveraor  of  Cane  CoMt  CasHt,  AlHai 

At  Leamhigtoii  Spa.  8b  thmnai  BanMl.  Bnt. 
D.  C.  LaDQg  and  deserve^reastaaled  Ibr  hapU- 
lantnropie  labonn  and  wnoncs  for  pramaltag  tb 
raltte diarities  and  other  ittfifU  faMfilattoasar 
Uogdom. 

^  ^},J*^^^*^^btwmt  farthereoovcfyof  to 
"^-'th,  tte  Hon.  Chariofte  Phmkett    Shew 


«Mer  Ip  Uid  Ckawarry,  and  manled,  b  I8tf, 
■dwiwd.  eUert  son  of  Lord  DioHany.  bv  irina^ 
has  left  two  sons  and  one  dauHhter. 

At  Dundee,  in  the  100th  yearof  hbMt,  Job 
P^aaer.anallvaofiMRBllispey,  and  oneof  dn  few 
remataing  adhenenb  of  Pr&se  Charles  9t«vt,  bsf- 

the  whole  of  the  rBbeflfcn  hi  1745  and  1746-  He 
was  bailed  at  thednndMudor  Uaiti  ad  lb 
aompaay  who  attended  fab  iWHtasto  tfaecnie 
followed  the  ancioit  HighbiMI  custom  of  dridii 

■omebottteaofwhbkyfidfcteieavtavlheborTir 
ground. 

On  hb  pasngehomeftoea  JoHfc 
ed  avOKii,  MTg.  Lewb,  Esq.  w«li 


mi  suHior,  au  «.  uewi 

name  of  Monk  Lewb. 

^  At  Lynn  Regb,  Mr  Gavin  Mttdidl.  son  tf  lb 

deeeamdDrlftehen.  mtabter  of  Kiadhfc^ 

At  NewHoit,  in  tfds  county,  after  a  Ungsbf  v 
ness,  the  Hon.  Andrew  Poley^  M.  P.  ftrDmttvic^ 


HayoflhnlthfleldaikdHayf-     nami 


in  Bansetoaa,  Captafai4lcnaial  Gulaaos,  1 
'    ^  *^  «t  tht  oiMratsd  battle  of 


tbaooBi- 


AtTriaMad, 
elde 
Edin' 
At  Trieste,  a 
Hvad  hi  ttiiae 


JISKJ*  JS5S.2?  *^  •'•«*  **«»*^ 


atthegtHtMeoTlS.  B* 


Oliver  4  Boyd*  MMoa. 
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OBSERVATIOKS      ON      MADAME      DE 

stafl's  posthumous  woaE.* 

The  long  dreaded  but  at  last  very 
sudden  death  of  Madame  de  Stael^  has 
recently  taken  one  of  its  brightest  or- 
naments fVom  the  literature  of  Eu- 
rope^ and  the  idol  and  centre  of  at- 
tachment from  a  circle  of  personal 
friends  and  admirers^  wide  beyond  all 
example  since  the  days  of  Femey. 
Her  birth^  her  family  connexions^  her 
residence^  and  the  objects  of  her  liter- 
ary labours^  had  rendered  this  extra- 
ordinary woman  almost  equally  the 
denizen  of  France^  Switzerland,  Italy^ 
Germany^  and  Swedein.  Even  we, 
the  most  jealous  of  all  nations^  had  re- 
laxed our  rules  in  her  £ivour.  JMany 
of  her  greatest  works  were  first  putn 
lished  in  England,  and  she  was  uni- 
versally regarded  among  us  with  a 
feeling  of  partiality,  which,  laying 
every  other  reason  out  of  the  question, 
might  not  insufficiently  be  accounted 
for  by  the  uniform  and  intelligent- 
zeal,  with  which  she  was  accustomed 
to  hold  up  to  the  admiration  and  imi- 
tation of  foreigners  the  severe  beauty 
of  our  institutions,  the  consequent 
firmness,  dignity,  and  generosity  of 
the  English  character,  as  well  as  the 
varied  strength  and  splendour  of  that 
literature  which  has  oeen  one  of  the 
noblest  efiects,  and  which  is  still  one 
of  the  roost  powerful  supports  of  that 
character  ana  those  institutions. 


*  Considerations  sur  les  Prindpaux  Eve- 
nemens  de  la  Revolution  Fran^oise.  Ou- 
▼rage  Posthume  de  Mad.  La  Baronne  De 
$tae1,  Public  par  M.  Le  Due  de  Broglie  et 
M.  Le  Baron  A.  De  Sta«l.  3  voL  8vo. 
Baldwin,  Cndock,  and  Joy,  London.  1818. 
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The  lamentations  of  her  devoted 
fViends  and  worshippers  arose  loudly 
fVom  every  region  of  Europe ;  nor  in 
truth  can  those  who  havp  studied  the 
remarkable  works  of  her  genius  be 
supposed  to  find  much  difficulty  in 
lending,  at  the  least,  a  very  large  snare 
of  sympathy  to  their  affliction.  We 
know  of  no  author  whose  personal 
character  may  be  guessed  from  his 
writings  more  safely  than  that  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  from  her  Life  of  her 
Father,  lier  book  De  ^AUemagne^  and 
her  Corinne,  "  Femina  pectore,  vir 
ingenio,"  she  displays  everywhere  in 
her  works,  and  in  her  own  person  she 
embodied,  a  most  rare  and  graceful 
amalgamation  of  many  of  the  best 
qualities  of  both  the  sexes, — the 
warmth,  the  tenderness,  the  submis- 
sive veneration  of  woman, — adorn- 
ing, not  weakening,  a  depth,  energy, 
and  refinement  of  intellect,  such  as 
have  been  possessed  by  few  men  of 
any  age,  certainly  surpassed  by  none 
of  oous.  Uniting  within  herself  so 
many  sources  of  attraction;  bearing 
firmly  but  meekly  the  highest  hon-i 
ours  of  genius;  adorning  and  de- 
lighting everv  society  with  her  wit, 
grace,  and  elegance;  the  most  pious 
of  daughters ;  the  most  tender  of  mo- 
thers; the  most  faithful  of  friends; 
the  most  generous  of  patrons ;  is  it 
strange  that  she  should  have  excited 
in  all  that  approached  her  a  laingled 
feeling,  made  up  in  different  propor- 
tions, no  doubt,  but  still  the  same  in 
its  elements — a  mingled  feeling  of 
love,  wonder,  and  reverence? — Hei 
faults,  for  faults  she  had,  were  unob- 
trusive ;  and  they  who  were  best  able 
to  comprehend  her,  never  suspected 
that  they  touched  her  heart.  She  was 
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wcHTshipped  and  loved  by  all ;  but  bv 
few,  very  few,  was  she  understood. 
The  expression  of  one  of  her  heroines 
was  suggested,  we  doubt  not,  by  her 
knowledge  of  herself;  ''  11  est  des 
choses  qui  ne  s'exphquent  pas;  etje 
suis  peut-etre  une  de  ces  choses  la." 

A  Treatise  on  the  Life  and  Writ- 
ings of  Madame  de  Stael  has  already 
been  promised  to  the  world  by  her 
illustrious  friend  William  Augustus 
Schlegel,  whose  kindred  genius  and 
attainments,  and  long  domestic  inti- 
macy with  the  family  of  Copet,  may 
certainly  well  entitle  us  to  expect  from 
him  a  most  interesting  as  well  as  mas- 
terly specimen  of  biography  and  criti- 
cism. During  the  expectation  of  a 
work  such  as  this  is  likely  to  prove, 
there  would  be  presumption,  as  well 
as  idleness,  in  any  elaborate  investiga- 
tion which  we  might  institute,  either 
into  the  personal  or  the  literary  his- 
tory of  its  sutgect.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the 
pleasure  of  devoting  a  few  pages  to 
the  consideration  of  her  posthumous 
work  on  the  French  Revolution — a 
performance  less  finished  indeed  in  its 
style,  but  containing,  we  imagine,  more 
true  wisdom  than  any  of  its  predeces- 
sors— composed  during  the  intervals 
of  disease, — in  great  part  under  the 
near  expectation  of  death, — ^and  form- 
ing, indeed,  a  legacy  worthy  of  being 
bequeathed  by  Madame  de  Stael,  ana 
of  being  received  with  the  admjoration 
of  England,  and  the  gratitude  of 
France. 

This  book,  by  whomsoever  it  might 
have  been  written,  must  always  have 

•  been  a  most  valuable  present  to  the 
world;  for  it  embodies,  we  think, 
more  good  observation  and  practical 
sense,  in  regard  to  the  events  of  the 
revolutionary  period,  than  we  have 
elsewhere  met  with.  But  it  is  doubly 
interesting,  and  doubly  instructive 
withal,  when  considerea  as  the  last 
work  of  this  remarkable  person,  the 

.  whole  of  whose  feelings  and  thoughts 
had  been  developed  or  tinged  by  the 
incidents  of  that  strange  time — whose 
life  and  genius  bear  vividly  the  stamp 
of  that  uneaualled  convulsion,  which 
has  run  first  uke  a  fever,  and  then  like 
a  palsy,  through  the  whole  moral  and 
intellectual  circulation  of  her  country. 
Into  whichsoever  of  the  works  of 
JVIadame  de  Stael  we  may  look,  we 
aiiall  be  at  no  loss  to  detect  the  traces 
of  this  great  presiding  influence.    The 


first  of  all  her  writings,  hef  Esaav 
the  character  of  Rousseau,  shews  I 
early  she  had  seized  the  full  soope 
and  tendency  of  those  fervent  decia* 
mations  which  first  indted,  not  the 
light  and  the  sarcastic,  but  the  medi« 
tative  and  enthusiastic  spirits  of  the 
world  to  a  crusade  of  Change.*  Her 
celebrated  Defense  de  Marie  Antoi" 
nette,  which  appeared  a  few  years  af- 
terwards, is  filled  with  the  expreasions 
of  a  wise  and  thoughtful  generosity, 
and — ^where  could  higher  praise  be 
found  ? — ^is  worthy  of  being  read  and 
admired,  even  by  those  who  are  fimii- 
har  with  the  still  more  energetic  mas- 
terpiece of  Burke.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  her  "  Reflexions  sur  la  pah 
adressees  a  M,  Pitt  et  aux  Francais," 
which  were  published  in  the  yev 
1795.  Neither  is  the  bent  of  her 
spirit,  the  main  and  centre  point  of  all 
her  thoughts,  less  distinguishable  even 
in  those  of  her  works  which  are  not 
professedly  or  formally  political  In 
Delphine,  the  agitation  of  generous 
souls  deprived  of  the  star  and  oompass 
of  principle  and  religion,  and  aban- 
doned to  the  mingh'ng  winds  and 
waves  of  scepticism  and  passion,  is 
depicted  with  a  power  which  can  ne- 
ver be  undervalued  but  by  the  obtuse, 
and  a  purpose  which  has  never  been 

*  In  th&B  work,  whidi  is  not  modi  itad 
in  OUT  ooontnr,  but  which,  when  muded 
as  the  first  effort  of  a  female  author  ottwen- 

S,  must  always  be  worAy  of  much  attes. 
m,  we  find  the  character  of  Jean  Jaoqaei 
'  poortnyed  at  least  as  well  as  it  has  ets 
since  been  by  more  matnn  critics.  **  RcraB- 
sesn,**  says  she,  '*  devoit  avob  une  figure 
qu*oii  ner  emai^uoit  point,  qnand  on  le  voy. 
oit  psser,  mais  qu^on  ne  pouvoit  jamais 
oubber  quand  on  favoit  zcgaide  paiier ;  de 
petits  yeux  qui  n*avoient  pas  un  Gszadeie  i 
eux,  mats  recevoient  succesaivement  odui 
des  divers  moavemens  de  son  ftme.  n  por- 
toit  presque  toujouzs,  la  tte  baiss^e  ;  mass 
ce  n^itoit  point  la  flatterie  ni  la  cruiite  qoi 
TaVQit  G0urb4e ;  la  meditation  et  la  mckB. 
ooUe  Tavoient  fait  pencfacr  ootnme  une 
ficur  que  son  propre  poids  ou  les  on^es  oat 
indinee.  Ses  traits  dtoient  communs  ;  mass 
quand  il  jxarloit,  ils  ^tinceloient  toos.  Son 
e^rit  etoit  lent,  et  son  ame  aidente :  » 
foi^de  penser,  il  se  passionnoit ;  il  n*aniit 
pas  ne  mouvemens  sabits  du  moins  en  ap- 
parenoe,  mais  tous  ses  aentimens  a*accrais- 
soient  par  la  t^exAon.  Je  crois  <|ue  rimB- 
gination  4toit  la  premiere  de  ses  &cu]t^ 
et  qu^elle  absorbait  meme  toutes  les  autres. 
II  i^voit  plut6tqii*il  n*existoit,  et  let  evene- 
mens  de  sa  vie  se  passoient  dans  sa  tete, 
plutot  qu*au-dehors  de  lui,  &c.** 
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calmly 9  she  never  for  a  moment  swerv- 
ed mm  the  conviction,  that  no  revo- 
lution could  be  conducted  well,  or  be 
expected  to  end  well,  in  the  hands  of 
a  set  of  men  devoid  of  firmness  of 
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nugrepresented  but  by  the  cold,  the 
iieartiess*  or  the  hypocritical  In  the 
De  TAUemagne,  but  above  all  in  the 
Corinne,  (perhaps  the  most  original 
work,  either  of  poetry  or  of  prose. 


which  has  appeared  in  our  time)  a 
depth  of  feehng  and  reflection,  and  a 
strength  of  glowing  and  tender  elo- 
quence, such  as  have  scarcely  ever  been 
.conjoined  in  the  person  of  any  writer 
besides  herself,  are  poured  out  to  ex- 
press the  sorrow  with  which  she  hsd 
witnessed,  in  her  own  country,  the 
deadening  influence  of  the  philosophv 
ofpern^ige,  and  the  ardent  zeal  with 
which  she  contemplated  the  effects  of 
the  old  and  more  generous  habitudes 
of  religious  and  poetical  enthusiasm 
uponwe  souls  and  characters  of  men. 
Other  romances  are  read,  because  they 
please  the  comparatively  trivial  facul- 
ties by  portraitures  of  comparatively 
trivial  feelings ;  but,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  of  the  fine  solemn  pass- 
ages in  Don  Quixote,  and  some  things 
in  the  works  of  the  author  of  the 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  we  recollect  of 
nothing  in  that  department  of  Vtera- 
ture  which  touches  the  nobler,  and 
more  mysterious  parts  of  tlie  spirit 
so  powerfully  as  the  representation  of 
filii  piety,  and  of  the  sentiments  of 
Christianity  in  Corinne. 

In  each  and  all  of  these  works,  there 
prevails  a  tone  of  thought  and  passion 
which  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  ex- 
isted at  any  period  other  than  a  revo- 
lutionary one.      It  is  evident  firom 
every  page,  that  the  author  lived  a- 
mong  men  whose  intellects  had  been 
all  unhinged  by  some  extraordinary 
concussion,  whose  feelings,  opinions, 
principles,  had  all  been  taken  out  of 
their  order,  and  jumbled  tocether,  to 
use  a  vulgar  simile,  like  tne  stones 
upon  a  necklace,  by  the  cutting  of  the 
string.  From  theearlier  of  her  writings, 
it  must  be  admitted,  there  ai^pearsrea^ 
son  to  conehide,  that  she  herself  had 
been  drawn,  for  a  Season,  within  the 
circle  of  the  mental  anarchy  around 
her.    She  soon  escaped  from  the  evil, 
and  in  so  doing,  she  parted  not  with 
tlie  good  which  was  to  be  learned  from 
the  doctrines  of  the  times.    The  origi- 
nal principle  of  the  French  Revolution 
she  always  continued  to  defend,  and 
who,    excepting   perhaps   a  Spanish 
monk,  or  an  old  French  emigrant,  will 
now  have  the  boldness  utterly  to  con- 
demn it  ?    But  from  the  moment  she 
began  to  consider  things  maturely  and 


principle  and  depth  of  knowledge,  like 

the  demagogues  of  France — babblers, 

who  talkeA  of  virtue,  while  they  hated 

it, 

**  And  honour,'  which  they  did  not  tmdefr. 


She  was  of  the  same  opinion  which 
Burke  expressed  concerning  not  the 
first  speculative,  but  the  first  ac- 
tive movers  of  the  Revolution.*    She 

*  «*  The  kgidaton  who  framed  the  antient 
zepabUdcs  knew  that  their  busineBS  was  too 
arauous  to  be  aooompli«faed  with  no  better 
apparatus  than  the  metaphysicks  of  an  un- 
der graduate,  and  tiie  mathemadcks  and 
aridimetidL  of  an  exciaeman.    They  had  to 
do  wifeh  men,  and  they  were  pblised  to  study 
human  nature.    They  had  to  do  with  dti- 
zens,  and  they  were  obliged  to  study  the 
elibets  of  those  habits  which  are  oommuiii- 
cated  by  the  cucumstanoes  of  civil  life. 
They  were  sensible  that  the  operation  of 
this  second  nature  on  the  first  produced  a 
new  combination ;  and  thence  arose  many 
diversities  amongst  men,  according  to  their 
birth,  their  education,  their  profinsions,  the 
periods  of  their  hves,  their  residence  in 
towns  or  in  the  country,  their  several  ways 
•  of  acquiring  and  of  fixing  property,  and  ac» 
cozding  to  the  quality  of  the  property  itself, 
all  wl&h  rendered  them  as'  it  were  so  many 
different  species  of  anunals.    From  hence 
they  thought  themselves  obliged  to  disoose 
ihar  citizens  into  such  classes,  and  to  place 
them  in  such  situations  in  the  state  as  their 
peculiar  habits  might  oualify  them  to  fill, 
and  to  allot  to  them  sudi  appropriate  pri- 
vileges as  might  secure  to  them  what  tneir 
spedfick   occasions   required,    and   which 
might  ftimish  to  each  description  such  force 
as  mi^t  protect  it  in  the  conflict  caused  by 
the  diversity  of  mterests,  that  must  exist, 
and  must  contend,  in  all  complex  society : 
for  the  legisUtor  would  have  been  ashamed, 
that  the  coarse  husbandman  should  well 
know  how  to  assort  and  to  use  his  sheep, 
hones,  and  oxen,  and  should  have  enough 
of  oommoB  sense  not  to  abstract  and  equa- 
lize them  aU  into  animals,  without  provid- 
ing for  each  kind  an  appropriate  food,  cue, 
and  emjUoyment ;  whusthe,  thececonomist, 
disposer,  and  shepherd  of  his  own  kindred, 
subUming  himself  into  an  airy  metaphysi- 
cian, was  resolved  to  know  nothing  of  his 
flocks  but  as  men  in  general.    It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Montesqweu  observed  very  just- 
ly, that  in  their  classification  of  the  citizens, 
the  great  legislaiors  of  antiquity  made  tho 
greatest  di^lay  of  their  powers,  and  even 
soared  above  themselves.     It  is  here  that 
your  modem  legislators  have  gonedeepmta 
the  negative  series,  and  sudk  evin  Wow 
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expected  nel  thftt  tbe  poverty  of 
f  kbeian  heads  and  hearte  ooold  be 
ooTered  long  or  eflfectnally  with  the 
^  aU  atoning  name"  of  Hbeity.  She 
had  some  i£a  what  Tirtiie  and  vir- 
tnous  Hberty  are,  and  could  not  en- 
dure to  see  these  sacred  names  taken 
into  tbe  pdUuting  mouths  of  those 
whose  love  of  change  sprung  only  from 
-tfieir  meamiesB  ana  their  enry. 

There  may  he  some  little  danger  of 
our  speaking  too  much  from  our  parti- 
alities, hut  we  imagine  that  the  per- 
petual admiration  of  England  ex- 
pressed in  this  work,  is  not,  after  all, 
better  adapted  for  pleasing  us,  than 
for  mstructing  our  neighbours.  The 
impression  which  had  heen  made  upon 
her  imagination  hy  the  character  and 
effects  of  our  puhlic  institutions,  had 
already,  as  we  have  hinted  ahove,  heen 
ahundantly  testified  in  her  Corinne. 
But  in  the  Comideratiotu^  she  has 
proved  that  her  love  was  not  hlind ; 
that  the  moat  masculine  part  of  her 
nature  had  been  consulted  in  its  for- 
mation ;  and  that  the  seal  with  which 
she  every  where  preached  up  the  imi- 
tation of  England,  was  not  that  of  a 
mere  wild  enthusiast,  but  of  a  con- 
vinced and  rational  bdiever.  In  truth, 
the  whole  scope  of  the  book  is  to  shew, 
in  the  course  of  an  unaffected  narra- 
tive, the  progress  of  her  own  thoughts 
— the  nature  of  the  successive  impres- 
sions to  which,  in  the  midst  of  con- 
tinual observation,  her  mind  became 

their  own  nothing.  As  the  fint  sort  of  Ic- 
gishitors  attended  to  the  difierent  kinds  of 
citizens,  and  oomhined  them  into  one  com- 
monwealth, tbe  othen,  the  metaphysicil  and 
alehemisticiil  legislators,  have  taken  the  di- 
rect contrary  coarse.  They  have  attempted 
to  confound  all  sorts  of  citizens,  as  weU  as 
-th^  could,  into  one  homogeneous  mass; 
ana  then  they  divided  this  their  AmaWma 
into  a  number  of  incoherent  repubfidks. 
Thev  reduce  men  to  loose  counters,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  simple  telling,  and  not  to 
figures  whose  newer  is  to  arise  from  their 
place  in' the  ubie.  The  dementi  of  their 
own  metaphysicks  might  have  taught  them 
better  lessons.  The  troll  of  their  categori- 
cal table  might  have  infomcd  them  Uiat 
there  was  something  dse  in  the  intdlectoal 
world  besides  substance  and  quantity.  They 
miffht  learn  from  the  catechism  of  metaphy- 
sieks  that  there  were  eight  heads  more,*  m 
every  complex  ddiberation,  which  they  have 
never  thought  of,  though  these,  of  all  the 
ten,  are  the  subject  on  which  the  doll  of 
man  can  operate  any  thing  at  all." 

•  QaaUbu,  Relatio,  Actio,  Pawio.  Ubi,  QuanOo. 
Situs,  HaWtitf. 


Milgected— ^e  Mm,  as  it  Nvere,  by 
whidi  her  first  ebnllieiit  and  gene- 
rous hatred  of  despotism  came  s£>wly 
and  modestly  to  be  subdned  into  a 
temperate  and  wise  love  of  that  aatfao- 
rity  which  is  according  to  the  laws. 
These  things  are  still  too  nesr  to  ns  to 
be  very  dispassionately  or  very  kiaere- 
ly  contemplated.  But  what  a  rich 
present  to  posterity !  with  what  gra- 
titude will  the  studious  and  rdeetive 
of  after  times  peruse  these  portraitB  of 
one  of  the  greatest  and  most  ilhistri* 
ous  spirits  which  ours  has  prodnoed, 
presenting  her  in  evoy  variety  of 
colouring  and  attitude^  and  aSioftmig, 
as  it  were^  a  perpetual  index  and  com- 
mentary to  the  more  fbrAud  diromcieB 
which  may  come  into  their  hands. 
Madame  de  Stael  might,  widiout  arro- 
gance, have  conclude  her  woilc  in  the 
language  of  the  greatest  genius  that 
ever  wrote  history.  '*  The  strict  fide- 
lity of  my  narrative  may  rendor  it  leas 
amusing  than  it  mig^t  have  been. 
But  they  who  read  in  order  that  they 
may  know  the  past,  and  he  wise  as  to 
the  fbtnre,  when  similar  events,  as  ia 
the  nature  of  human  afikirs,  may  hap- 
pen to  recur,  will  not  on  that  aooount 
despise  it  I  have  been  ambitious  to 
form  a  possesston  ior  eternity,  rather 
than  an  amusing  tale  fbr  the  ears  of 
my  contemporaries." 

We  cannot  find  opportunity  within 
the  limits  of  such  a  work  as  this, 
either  to  give  a  complete  analysts  of 
the  book,  or  to  supply  that  defect  by 
means  of  very  copious  extracts  from 
its  pages.  We  shall,  however,  venture 
upon  transcribing  a  few  of  ihe  most 
interesting  and  graphical  passages,  and 
shall  begin  with  the  description  of  the 
Baroness's  fbelings  on  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  States  General,  on  the  5th 
of  May  1799. 

*<  I  shall  nererforget  the  hour  that  I  saw 
the  twelve  hundred  &potim  of  Pnnee  pass 
in  pnoession  to  church  to  hear  mass,  tbe 
day  before  the  opening  of  the  MsemMy.  It 
Was  a  voy  impotiiw  sight,  and  very  new  to 
the  Prendi ;  aH  the  mhabitanti  of  VersaiUeB, 
and  many  persons  attracted  ^  curiosiur  Inm 
Paris,  collected  to  see  it  This  newloDdof 
authority  in  die  state,  of  which  neither  the 
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natuve  nor  the  ifcreB(th  wm  m  7«t  kaowm^    come  hut  by  mttdam  or  poirerw 
Mtooiihed  the  gratter  put  of  thoie  who  had    fate,  public  opuiioii  bad  bjr  due  time  uiite« 
not  Kilecced  on  the  rights  of  nafcioas. 

••  The  higher  clergy  had  lost  a  portion  of 
iti  influence  with  the  public,  because  a  num« 
ber  of  prelates  had  been  irregular  .in  their 
moral  eonduct,  and  a  still  greater  number 
employed  themselTes  only  in  political  affiurs. 
The  people  are  strict  in  regard  to  the  clergy. 
as  in  n^ard  to  women ;  they  require  from 
both  a  close  observance  of  their  duties.  Mi- 
fitary  fame,  which  is  the  foundation  of  re- 
putation to  the  Hobie$$e,  as  piety  is  to  Ae 
clergy,  could  now  only  appear  in  the  pasL 
A  long  |ieace  had  deprived  those  noblemen, 
who  would  have  most  desired  it  of  the  op- 
portunity of  itvalling  their  ancestors ;  and 
the  men  of  the  first  rank  in  France  were 
nothing  more  than  iUtutrea  db»curi.  The 
nobkite  of  the  second  rank  had  been  equally 
deprived  ij^  opportunities  of  distinction,  as 
the  nature  of  the  government  left  no  open* 
ing  to  men  of  fitunily  but  the  mtUtaiy  pro- 
fession.  The  wAUue  of  recent  origin  were 
•een  in  great  numbers  in  the  ranks  of  the 
aristocracy  $  but  the  plume  and  sword  did 
net  become  them ;  uid  people  asked  why 
they  took  their  station  with  the  first  dass  in 
the  country,  merely  because  they  had  ob« 
tained  an  ezemptien  from  their  nare  of  the 
taxes;  for  in  £EMt  their  political  rights  were 
confined  to  this  unjust  privilege.        , 

••  The  nobility  havmg  fallen  from  ita 
splendour  by  its  courtier  Mbits,  by  its  inter- 
mixture with  those  of  recent  creation,  and 
by  a  long  peace ;  the  der^^  possesiong  no 
longer  that  superiority  of  inunrmation  which 
had  marked  it  in  days  of  barbarism,  the  im- 
portance of  the  deputies  of  the  TierM  Etai 
bad  augmented  from  all  these  considerations. 
Their  unposing  numbers,  their  confident 
loobi,  their  Usck  dgaks  and  drenss,  fixed 
the  attention  of  the  qpectators.  Literary 
men,  mecdianu,  and  a  great  number  of 
lawyers,  formed  the  chief  part  of  this  order. 
Some  oif  the  nobles  had  got  themselves  e- 
lected  deputies  of  the  TierM  Etai^  and  of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  was  the  Comte 
de  Mirsbeau.  The  opinion  ditertained  of 
his  talents  was  remarkably  increased  by  the 
dread  excited  by  his  immorality ;  yet  it  was 
diat  very  immorality  that  lessened  the  influ- 
ence wluch  his  surprising  abilities  ought  to 
have  obtained  for  mm.  The  eye  that  was 
once  fixed  on  his  countenance  was  not  like- 
ly to  be  soon  withdmwn  s  his  immense  head 
of  hair  cfistmguished  him  from  amongst  the 
rest,  and  suggested  the  idea  that*  like  Sam- 
aon»  his  strength  depended  on  it :  his  coun- 
tenance deriwd  expression  even  from  its 
ugliness ;  and  his  whole  person  conveyed 
^e  idea  of  irregular  power,  but  still  such 
power  as  we  shmild  expect  to  find  in  a  tri- 
bune ftf  the  people. 

•  «*  His  name  was  as  yet  the  only  celebrated 
one  among  the  six  hundred  deputies  of  the 
Tkrt  Eiai ;  but  there  were  a  number  of 
honourable  men,  and  not  a  few  that  were  to 
be  dreaded.  The  spirit  of  faction  b^gan  to 
hover  over  France,  and  was  not  to  be  over- 


power, what  was  to  he  aceoo^Ushed 
without  wiidom? 

••  I  was  placed  at  a  window  near  Madam* 
de  Montmorin,  the  wife  of  the  Minister,  ctf 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  csnfcn  I  gave  my- 
self iqi  to  the  liveliest  hope  on  seeii^  nation-* 
al  representatives  for  the  first  time  in  France. 
Madame  de  Montnorint  a  woman  nowise 
distinguished  for  capadty,  said  to  me,  in  n 
derided  tone,  and  in  a  way  which  made 
an  impression  upon  me»  '  You  de  wvoog 
to  rejoices  this  will  be  the  source  of 
mat  misfortunes  to  France  and  to  us.' 
This  unfartunato  woman  nsridied  on  the 
scaflbid  along  with  one  ofher  sons;  an«» 
other  son  drowned  himself;  her  hinbond 
was  massacred  on  the  8d  of  Septcmberi 
ber  ddest  daughter  died  in  ^  haqpital  off 
a  prison  ;  and  her  youa^t  daughter,  Ma- 
dme  de  Beaumont,  an  nftelligent  ud  gen^ 
erous  creature,  sunk  under  the  pressuK  of 
grief  before  the  age  of  thirty.  The  family 
of  Niobe  was  not  doomed  to  a  more  crud 
firte  than  ci  this  unhappy  mother;  one 
would  have  said  that  abe  had  a  presend- 
mcnt  of  it. 

•*  The  opening  of  the  States  General  took 
nkee  the  next  day ;  a  Luge  haU  had 'been 
nastily  erected  in  the  avenue  of  VemillcSt 
to  receive  deputies.  A  numbiar  of  qiecta- 
tors  were  admitted  to  witness  the  ceremony. 
A  platform  floor  was  raised  to  receive  the 
King's  throne,  the  Queen's  chair  of  state, 
and  seats  for  the  rest  of  the  royal  family. ' 

•*  The  Chancellor,  M.  de  Barendn,  took 
his  seat  on  the  stage  of  this  species  of  theatre; 
the  three  orders  were,  if  I  may  so  express 
myself,  in  the  nit,  the  deigy  and  nMttu 
to  the  ri^t  ana  left,  the  deputies  of  the 
Tiert  Etat  in  front  They  had  previously 
declared  that  they  would  not  kned  on  the 
entrance  of  the  King,  acoinding  to  an  an- 
dent  usage  still  practised  on  the  hist  meet- 
mg  of  the  States  <3eneraL  Had  the  de- 
puties  of  the  7Vr«  Etat  put  themsdves  on 
theb  knees  in  178d,  the  public  at  Isage, 
not  excepting  the  proudest  aristocrats,  wo^ 
have  termed  the  action  ridiculous,  that  is, 
wholly  inoonsistent  with  the  opinions  of  the 
age. 

*'  When  Mlrabeau  appeared,  a  low  mur- 
mur was  heard  througliout  the  assembly. 
He  understood  its  meaning;  but  stepping 
along  the  haU  to  his  seat  with  a  lofty  air, 
he  seemed  as  if  he  were  prniaring  to  pro^ 
dnee  snflkient  trouble  in  the  country  to 
confound  the  distinctions  of  esteem  as  well 
all  others.  M.  Necker  was  recdved  with 
bursts  of  i^plause  the  moment  he  entered ; 
his  popularity  was  then  at  its  height ;  and 
the  Kmg  might  have  derived  the  greatest 
advantage  from  it,  by  remaining  stedfast  in 
the  ^tem  of  wlidch  he  had  aidopted  the 
fundamental  prindples. 

'*  When  the  King  came  to  seat  himself 
on  his  throne  in  the  midst  of  this  assembly, 
I  fdt  for  the  first  time,  a  sensation  of  fear. 
I  observed  that  the  Queen  was  much  agi- 
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tated  X  Aid  came  after  the  appomted  time, 
and  her  ooloiir  was  viiibly  altered.  The 
King  deUveied  hk  diKonrte  in  his  usual 
unaffected  manner ;  but  the  lodes  of  Il»e 
di^uties  wctt  txpnusvt  w  more  tsusrgy 
than  that  of  the  Monarch,  and  this  con- 
trast was  disquieting  at  a  tune,  when,  no- 
thing being  as  yet  settled,  stnogth  was  re- 


quisite to  both  sides. 

**  The  medies^  (he 
ceDor,  and  M.  Neeker,  a 


King,  the  Chan- 
all  pointed  to  the 
re-instatement  of  the  finances.  That  of  M. 
Nedker  contained  a  view  of  all  the  improve- 
ments of  whieh  the  admininrradon  was  capa- 
able ;  but  he  hardly  touched  on  constitu- 
tional questions ;  and  confining  himself  to 
cautioning  the  assembly  against  the  preci- 
pitation of  which  it  was  too  susceptible,  he 
made  use  of  a  phrase  which  has  smce  pass- 
ed into  a  proverb,  *  Xe  toyes  pas  ettvieux 
m«,  — *  do  not 


expect  to  do  at  once 
acoomptished  only  by 


that  which  can 
time.* 

Madame  de  Stad  dwells,  with  not 
a  little  of  the  partiality  of  a  first  love^ 
on  the  beneficial  efifects  produced  by 
the  labours  of  the  meetins  thus  as- 
sembled. Had  they  been  a  little  more 
temperate  in  their  measures;  above 
all,  tiad  they  avoided  the  fiitd  sin  of 
taking  away  the  church  lands  in  the 
spirit  not  of  equity  but  of  cruelty, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  main  body  of 
tibe  people,  by  the  decrees  of  the  Con- 
Btitutional  Assembly,  the  only  one  of 
lU  the  revolutionary  meetings  where 
the  nation  could  be  said  to  be  repre- 
sented, were  great  and  admirable.  The 
Introduction  of  a  free  press,  and  of  a 
criminal  jurisprudence,  more  nearly 
lesemblinp;  the  model  of  England; 
the  abolition  of  many  odious  and  un- 
equal taxes ;  and  of  the  absurd  privi- 
leges which  were  claimed,  not  only  by 
tl^  old  legitimate  nMesse  of  France, 
but  by  a  swarm  of  novt  homines,  who 
owed  their  envious  elevation  to  all  the 
arts  of  money-making,  court  intrigue, 
and  civil  profligacy, — these  alone,  nad 
they  done  nothing  more,  might  have 
been  services  sufficient  to  entitle  the 
members  of  that  memorable  senate  to 
the  everlasting  gratitude  of  their  coun- 
trymen. 

**  On  all  sides,"  says  Madame  de  Stad, 
were  diffused  life,  emulation,  and  inteDi- 
^oe ;  there  was  a  Prance  instead  of  a  cap- 
ital, a  capital  instead  of  a  court  The  voice 
of  the  people,  so  long  celled  the  voice  of  God, 
was  at  hot  consulted  by  government ;  and 
it  would  have  supplied  a  wise  rule  of  guid- 
ance, had  not,  as  we  are  doomed  to  repeat, 
the  Constitutional  Assembly  proceeded  with 
too  much  precipitation  in  its  reform  from 
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the  very  commencement  of  Ha  power  ;  and 
had  it  not  soon  fidlen  into  the  hands  of 
fiictious  men,  who,  having  nothing  mote 
to  reap  in  the  field  of  beneficence,  endea- 
voured to  excite  mischief,  that  thi^  m^^ 
enter  on  a  new  career.*' 

The  whole  history  of  the  Aasem- 
biles,  down  to  the  death  of  Mirabean, 
and  those  other  remarkable  occurences 
which  characterised  the  close  of  the 
year  1791 ;  the  emigration  of  the  no- 
blesse ;  the  opening  of  the  revolution- 
ary war,  and  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
archy ;  all  that  series  of  events  which 
terminated  in  the  trial  and  death  of 
the  King,  are  depicted  in  a  manner 
equally  abounding  in  liveliness  and  in 
feeling.  For  the  details  we  refer  to 
the  work  itself,  but  we  must  extract 
the  very  original  chapter  on  the  com- 
parative characters  of  Charles  I.  and 
Louis  XVI.,  with  whidi  she  pauses 
over  the  catastrophe  to  whidi  she  has 
conducted  us. 

<*  Many  peisons  have  attributed  the  dM. 
asters  of  France  to  the  weakness  of  the  char- 
acter of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  it  has  been  cod- 
tinually  repeated,  tiiat  his  stooping  to  leoog- 
nise  the  principles  of  liber^  was  one  of  the 
essential  causes  of  die  Revolution.  It  aeow 
to  me  then  a  matter  of  euiiosiqr,  to  show  to 
those,  who  bdieve  that  in  Prance,  at  this 
crisis,  such  or  such  a  man  would  have  aiif- 
ficed  to  have  prevented  every  tiung;  or, 
that  the  adoption  of  such  or  sudi  a  resohi- 
tion  would  nave  arrested  the  pragna  of 
events  ;^t  seems,  I  say,  a  matter  of  coiio- 
sity  to  show  than,  that  the  coDdiKt  of 
Charles  I.  was,  in  all  respects,  the  convene 
of  that  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  that,  neverthe- 
less) twoopposite  syiteuis brought  about  the 
same  cata^iophe ;  so  irresistible  is  the  pro- 
gress of  revolutions  caused  by  the  epioioa  of 
tile  majority. 

•<  James  I.,  die  fatiier  of  Chailes,  said 
*  that  men  might  fonn  an  opiiiion  on  the 
conduct  of  kings,  since  they  nedy  allowed 
themselves  to  scrutmise  die  decrees  of  Pfeo- 
videnoe;  but  that  their  power  oould  no  mone 
be  called  in  onestion  tiian  that  of  God.* 
Charles  I.  had  been  educated  in  tiiese  max- 
ims; and  he  rwarded  as  a  measure  equally 
jnconsistent  with  du^,  and  widi  polieyt 
every  concession  made  by  the  royal  anthori- 
tf,  Louis  XVL,  a  hundred  and  fifty  yeais 
later,  was  modified  by  the  age  in  wUdi  he 
lived ;  the  doctrine  of  pasnve  obecKeneev 
whidb  was  still  received  m  En^aad  in  Ae 
time  of  Charles,  was  no  kngcr  maintaiiied 
even  bv  the  deigy  of  France  in  1780L  Hie 
English  parliament  had  cxiBled  fium  tioae 
immemorial ;  and  although  it  was  not  irf». 
vocaUy  decided  that  its  consent  was  neees- 
sary  for  taxation,  yet  it  was  customary  to 
ask  its  sanction.  But  as  it  granted  som- 
dies  for  several  years  in  antidpation,  Ae 
King  of  Enghuid  was  not,  as  noi 
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Che  necessity  of  asseinblmg  it  annnallT ;  and 
▼eiy  frequently  taxes  were  continued  with- 
out having  been  renewed  bydie  votes  of  the 
national  repfesentatives.  The  parliament, 
however,  on  all  occasions,  protested  against 
thn  abuse;  and  upon  this  ground  com- 
menced the  quarrel  between  uie  Commons 
and  Charles  I.  He  was  reproached  with 
two  taxes  which  he  levied  without  the  as- 
sent of  the  nation.  Irritated  by  this  re- 
proach, he  ordered,  in  pursuance  o£  the  oon- 
Btitutional  right  vested  in  him,  that  th«  par- 
liament should  be  dissolved ;  and  twelve 
years  elapsed  before  he  called  another ;  an 
interruption  almost  unparalleled  in  the  his- 
tory of  England.  The  6uarrel  of  Louis 
XVI.  began,  like  that  of  Charles  I.,  byfin^ 
andal  embarrassments;  and  it  is  always 
these  embamssments  that  render  kings  de* 
pendant  upon  tiieir  people ;  but  Louis  XVI. 
assembled  the  States  General,  which,  for 
nearly  two  centimes,  had  been  ahuost  for- 
gotten iii  Prance. 

^*  Louis  XI V.  had'suppiessed  eveti  the  re- 
faionstranccs  of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  the 
onlv  privilege  left  to  that  body,  when  he 
registered  the  bursal  edicts.  Heniy  VIII. 
of  England  liad  caused  his  proclamations  to 
be  received  as  laws.  Thus  then,  both 
Charies  and  Louis  might  consider  them- 
selves as  inheriting  unlimited  power;  but 
with  this  difference,  that  the  people  of  Eng« 
land  always  relied,  and  wkh  reason,  upon 
the  past  to  reclaim  their  rights,  while  the 
French  demanded  something  entirely  new, 
since  tlie  convocation  of  the  States  General 
was  not  prescribed  by  any  law.  Louis 
XVI.,  according  to  tiie  constitution  or  the 
non-constitution  of  France,  was  not  under 
any  obligation  to  assemble  the  States  Gene* 
ral ;  Charles  I.,  in  omitting  for  twelve  years 
to  convoke  th^  English  parliament,  violated 
privileges  which  had  been  long  recognized. 

"  During  the  twelvci  years*  suspension  of 
the  pariiamcnt  under  Charles,  the  Star- 
Chamber,  an  irregular  tribunal  which  exe^ 
CQted  the  wiU  of  the  English  Monarch,  ez<' 
erased  every  imaginable  nodes  of  rigotur* 
Prynne  was  sentenced  to  lose  his  ears  for 
having  written,  according  to  the  tenets  of 
the  puritans,  against  plays  and  against  hier* 
archy.  Allison  and  Robins  radured  the 
same  punishment,  beditise  they  expressed  an 
opinion  difeent  ftom  tiiat  of  the  AfchMsh- 
op  of  York  t  Lilbume  was  exposed  on  the 
piUory,  inhumanly  scourged,  and  gagged^ 
oecause  his  oonraseous  complaints  procniced 
an  effect  upon  we  people.  WiUiams,  a 
bishop,  underwent  a  sunilar  punishment 
The  most  cruel  tortures  were  inflicted  upon 
those  who  refused  to  pay  ^e  taxes  unposed 
by  a  mere  ptodamation  of  the  King ;  in  tL 
muUitttdinoiis  variety  of  dues  ruinous  fines 
were  levied  on  individuals  by  the  same  Star- 
Chamber;  but,  in  gen«nl,  it  was  against 
the  liberty  of  the  press  that  the  utmost  vio- 
lence  was  displayed.  Louis  XVI.  made 
.  scarcely  any  use  of  die  arbitrary  measare  of 
iatres  de  cachet  for  the  purpose  of  exile  or 
V01.IIL 
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Imprisoonient ;  no  one  act  of  tynfiiny  caH 
be  laid  to  his  charge ;  and,  far  from  re* 
straining  the  liberty  of  the  press,,  it  was  tb^ 
Archbi^op  of  Sens,  the  Kind's  prime  min<* 
ister,  who,  in  the  name  of  his  Majesty^  in^ 
vited  all  writer^  to  make  known  their  opi* 
nions  upon  the  form  and  the  manner  of  as* 
sembiing  the  States  General. 

*'  The  Protestant  religion  was  established 
in  England ;  but  as  the  church  of  Eughmd 
recognised  the  king  as  its  head,  Charles  L 
had  certainly  much  more  influence  over  hH 
church  than  Louis  had  over  that  of  France» 
The  English  clergy,  under  the  guidance  ot 
Laud,  although  Protestant,  was  not  only  in 
all  respects  more  independent,  but  mpre  rigid 
than  the  French  dergy  ;  for  the  philosophiiS 
spirit  had  gained  a  footing  among  some  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Galilean  church  ;  and  Laud 
was  more  deddedly  orthodox  than  the  Car- 
dinal de  Holian,  the  prindpal  bishop  of 
France*  The  ecclesiastical  authority  and 
the  hieiftrchy  were  supported  by  Charles 
with  extreme  severity.  The  greater  part  0/ 
the  cruel  sentences,  which  disgraced  tho 
Star-Chamber,  had  for  their  object  th^  en* 
forcing  of  respect  for  the  clergy.  That  o^ 
Prance  seldom  defended  itself;  and  never 
found  defenders  in  others :  both  were  §• 
qually  crushed  by  the  Revolution. 

^*  The  English  nobility  did  not  r^rt  id 
the  pefnidotls  measure  of  elnigration,  no^ 
to  the  still  more  pemidous  Measure  of  cidU 
ing  in  fbrdgners :  they  eodrded  the  throna 
with  constancy,  and^combatted  on  the  sida 
of  the  King  diuing  the  dvil  war.  The 
principles  of  pliilosophy,  which  were  in 
vogOA  in  France  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution,  exdted  a  great  number  of 
the  nobles  themselves  to  turn  their  own  pri-* 
Vileges  into  ridicule.  The  spirit  of  the 
seventeenth  century  did  not  plDmpt  thd 
English  nobility  to  doubt  the  validity  o^ 
their  own  rights.  The  .Star-Chamber  paa* 
ished  with  extreme  severity  some  persons 
who  had  ventured  to  ridicule  certain  lords* 
Pleasantry  is  never  interdicted  to  the  French^ 
The  nobles  of  England  were  grave  and  se<> 
rious,  while  those  of  France  were  agreeable 
triflers ;  and  yet  both  the  one  and  (he  other 
Were  slike  despoiled  of  their  privileges  4 
and,  Iridely  as  they  difleted  in  all  thdr  mea« 
sures  of  defence,  they  were  strikingly  aasi' 
milated  in  their  min. 

"  It  has  often  been  said*  thUt  the  greitt  iti« 
flucnce  of  Paris  over  the  rest  of  France,  was 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  Revolution.  Lon^ 
don  never  obtained  the  same  ascendaht  over 
England,  because  the  prindpal  English  tio- 
bility  lived  much  more  in  the  provinces  thafi 
^ose  of  Prance.  Lastly,  it  has  been  pre* 
tended,  that  the  prime  minister  of  Lonii 
XVI.,  M.  Necker,  was  swayed  by  tepubli* 
can  prindples,  and  that  such  a  man  a^  Car- 
nal Richelieu  might  have  prevented  the 
Revolution,  the  Eari  of  Strafford,  the  tJM 
tourite  minister  of  Charies  I.  was  of  a  flrmi 
and  even  despotic  character ;  he  possessed 
«ne  edvahtage  over  C&rdifittl  Riehelietl,  th^ 
4M 
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cf  A  fai^  mflitny  lepotstion,  whidi  alwsjs 
ffiret  a  better  grace  to  the  ezerdse  of  abio- 
niCe  power.  M.  Necker  eojoyed  the  greafe- 
cat  popolari^  ever  known  in  France ;  the 
Eail  of  Stnffind  was  always  tlie  object  of 
popular  animoaitj ;  yet  each  was  the  victini 
of  a  leroiution*  axid  each  was  sacrificed  bj 
fats  master :  the  fimner  because  he  was  de- 
Doonced  by  the  Commons,  the  latter  because 
the  courtiers  demanded  his  dismiiial. 

**  Lastly  (and  this  is  the  roost  striking 
point  of  ocmtrast),  Louis  XVI.  has  been 
always  blamed  for  not  having  taken  the 
field,  for  not  having  xepeOed  force  by  force, 
wd  for  his  insuperable  dread  of  civil  war. 
*  Charles  L  began  the  civil  war  with  motives 
doubtless  very  plausible,  but  still  he  began 
it.  He  quitted  London,  remixed  to  the 
country,  and  put  himself  at  the  bead  of  an 
array,  which  defended  the  royal  authority 
to  (he  last  extremity.  Charles  I.  refused  to 
recognise  the  competency  of  the  tribunal 
which  condemned  him ;  Ixmis  XVL  never 
made  a  single  objection  to  the  authority  of 
his  judges.  Charles  was  infinitely  superior 
to  Louis  in  capacity,  in  address,  and  in  mi- 
litary talents ;— every  thing,  in  short,  form- 
ed a  contrast  between  these  tvro  monarchs, 
except  their  unhappy  catastrophe.** 

We  suspect  that  the  mere  temper 
of  either  monarchy  and  it  was  in  tem- 
per chiefly  that  they  difi^ered^  was  not 
a  matter  of  so  very  great  importance 
as  many  reasoners  nave  appeared  in- 
clined to  imagine.  Thev  were  hoth 
placed  in  a  situation  which  implies 
mflicnhiwij  such  as  roost  probably  not 
even  the  iron  decision  of  a  Bonaparte 
could  have  overcome.  Each  had  to 
oppose  to  the  stream  of  an  age  the  fee- 
ble barrier  of  a  simple  will;  and  we 
suspect  that  we  should  be  over-rating 
the  power  of  human  nature^  were  we 
to  suppose  that  the  inherent  inefficacT 
of  such  resistance  could  be  mucn 
mended  by  any  infusion  of  vigour  such 
as  one  individual  above  another  might 
command.  The  hard  and  the  soft  ma- 
terial were  found  equally  unavailing 
against  the  weight  of  waters:  it  is  well^ 
that  in  either  instance^  after  the  Airy 
of  the  flood  had  gone  by,  it  has  been 
found  possible  to  rebuild  a  new  bar- 
rier out  of  the  best  and  most  endur- 
ing fragments  of  the  venerable  pile  in 
whose  ruin  they  had  been  disunited. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  trace  the 
progress  of  Madame  de  Stael  in  her 
animated  and  terrible  description  of 
the  subsequent  workings  of 

•<  The  exasperated  spirit  of  that  land 
WMch  turned  an  angry  beak  agaUui  t/te 

down 
Of  Us  (wn  hreoMt^  as  if  it  hoped  therdy 
Ta  dkmcmnHKr  Us  impatknt 


^na  aD  was  ftnelad  by  mn  bonds 

Of  military  sway.    The  shifting  aims. 
The  moral  interests,  the  creative  mi^t. 
The  varied  functions,  and  hi^  attciUitcs, 
Of  civil  action,  vielded  to  a  power 
Formal,  and  odious,  and  contemptible.*** 

The  character  of  Napoleon  is  repre- 
sented by  our  author  as  it  must  be 
ooneeiveci  of  by  every  one  who  k  ca^ 
pable  of  oomjMrehending  the  power 
without  being  dazzled  by  the  raooess 
of  evil  genius.  The  enmity  whidi  he 
felt  and  expressed  towards  her  as  an 
individual,  has  not  been  allowed  to 
tinge  the  colours  under  which  she  has 
wished  to  paint  him  to  posterity.  She 
has  done  lusdce  to  ma  natiire»  and 
condemned  his  wickedness.  Compar- 
ing, calmly  and  ddiberatdy,  what  he 
might  have  done  with  what  he  did, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  she  has  at  last 
dosed  her  eyes  upon  him  more  in  sor- 
row than  in  anger. 

The  cloaiug  part  of  the  work  ia  de- 
voted to  a  description  of  the  events  of 
the  last  years  of  the  life  of  the  author, 
— the  causes,  circumstances,  and  ef- 
fects, of  those  almost  momentair  and 
miraculous  revolutions  by  which  the 
exiled  heir  of  the  Bourbons  has  been 
recalled,  expelled,  and  once  again  re- 
called, to  tsJke  possession  of  the  throne 
which  for  nearly  a  thousand  years  had 
been  filled  by  his  fiithen.  Equally 
free  fh>m  the  haughty  and  ignorant 
prejudices  of  the  long  expatriated 
courtiers,  and  the  meaner  bigotries  of 
the  military  aristocracy  created  by  Bon- 
aparte, Madame  de  Stael  was  not  a- 
shamed  to  contemplate  the  return  of 
the  son  of  St  Lewis  as  the  best  omeo 
of  a  quiet  and  happy  termination  to 
all  the  troubles  of  tier  country.  She 
is  in  no  danger  of  being  suspected  to 
wish  the  restoration  of  discarded  fol- 
lies, vices,  tyrannies;  but  she  was 
wise  enoush  to  separate  these  things 
i^om  much  of  good,  noble,  and  gene- 
rous, which  had  originally  been  swept 
away  along  with  them,  but  which  were 
well  worthy  of  being  gathered  and 
brought  back  from  the  oommim  ahip« 
wreck.  The  period  which  elapsed  be- 
tween the  death  of  Louis  XVI.  and 
the  restoration  of  Louis  XVIIL  and 
Uie  studies  and  experience  of  her  own 
life,  were  sufiSdent  to  convince  Ma- 
dame de  Stael,  that  without  some  re- 
turn to  what  the  first  Revolutaoni&ts 
derided  and  demised,  without  some 

^  Excuroon. 
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redaiming  of  the  old  reooUectioiis,  and 
feelings,  and  pride,  of  the  ages  that 
had  gone  by,  her  ooantrymen  might 
indeed  become  a  skilful^  powerftil,  and 
formidable  association  of  human  be- 
ings, but  they  could  never  gain  pos- 
session of  that  generous  consciousness 
of  old  ancestral  growth  and  greatness, 
which  constitutes  the  true  nobility, 
loftiness,  and  essence  of  a  nation.  In 
her  mature  view,  it  was  a  thing  not  to 
bethought  of,  that  Christianity  should 
be  banished  because  it  had  been  linked 
with  superstition,  or  that  France 
should  blot  out  her  heroic  history,  and 
consent  to  be  a  bare  naked  mother 
of  mushrooms,  merely  because  the 
prermpitives  of  her  hereditary  kings, 
and  the  privilege  of  her  time-nallowed 
nobility  tiad  been  unjustly  and  un- 
wisely extended  and  abused.  To  one 
who  felt  and  understood  the  value  of 
the  nobler  part  of  man,  it  could  not 
appear  less  than  sacrilege  to  tear  dovm 
firom  the  halls  of  her  country, 

**  The  annoury  of  the  invincible  knishts  of 
old  ;•• 

or  to  pluck  from  the  soil  in  which  they 
had  thriven  for  centuries,  the  stems 
of  that  venerable  faith  wiUiout  which 
human  nature  is  undignified,  and  hu- 
man hopes  are  barren. 

It  is  fh)m  the  powerful  impression 
of  such  thoughts  as  these,  tnat  our 
authoress  turns  on  every  occasion  to 
our  happy  island,  and  points  it  out  to 
her  own  countrymen  as  the  model  of 
their  emulation,  the  mistress  of  their 
wisdom.  She  regards  England  as  hav- 
ing been,  during  the  whole  of  the  re- 
volutionary tempest,  the  single  solitary 
planet,  which  sent  a  blessed  beam  of 
light  and  hope 

**  To  all  that  on  the  wide  deep  wandering 
ware." 

She  thanks  us  in  the  name  of  hu- 
manity, and  is  proud,  on  the  grounds 
of  that  largest  and  noblest  of  connex- 
ions, to  claim  a  share  in  our  virtuous 
and  unselfish  triumphs.  She  looks 
up  to  the  cahn  star  of  our  freedom 
like  a  worshipper,  and  rgoices  like  a 
child  in  beholding  the  splendour  of 
her 

**  Glorious  crest 

CoDspieuooB  to  the  natioiu.       ■     ** 

"  In  theyear  1813,  the  English  had  been 
twenty-one  yean  at  war  widi  Fnmce,  and 
to  aofme  time  the  whole  Continent  had  been 
in  arms  agsinst  them.  Bven  Ameiica, 
from  political  dwaimstanccs  foreiga  to  ^e 
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interests  of  Europe,  made  a  part  of  this  uni- 
versal coalition.  During  several  years  the 
respectable  monarch  of  Great  Britain  was  no 
longer  in  poeiession  of  his  inteillectual  iacul- 
ties.  The  great  men  in  the  dvil  career,  Pitt 
and  Fox,  were  now  no  more,  and  no  one 
had  yet  succeeded  to  their  reputation.  No 
historical  name  could  be  cited  at  the  head  of 
affairs,  and  Wellington  alone  attracted  the 
attention  of  Europe.  Some  ministers,  se- 
veral members  of  the  Opposition,  lawyers, 
men  of  scienoe  and  literature,  enjoyed  a 
great  share  of  the  pubhc  esteem ;  and  if,  on 
the  one  hand.  Fiance,  in  bending  beneath 
the  yoke  of  one  duui,  had  seen  tbejreputa- 
lioR  of  individuals  disappear ;  on  the  other, 
there  was  so  much  abihty,  information,  and 
merit,  among  the  English,  that  it  had  be- 
come very  dukult  to  take  the  first  rank  a- 
midst  this  aiusttious  crowd. 

**  On  my  arrival  in  England,  no  parti- 
Gubir  person  was  present  to  my  thoughts :  I 
knew  scarcely  any  one  in  that  country; 
but  I  went  with  confidence.  I  was  persecu* 
ted  by  an  enemy  of  liberty,  and  tberefbre 
bdieved  myself  sure  of  .an  honoarable  sym- 
pathy in  a  country  where  evenr  instttution 
was  in  harmony  with  my  pontical  senii* 
mcnts.  I  reckoned  also  grouly  on  my  &• 
lher*s  memory  as  a  protection,  and  I  was 
not  deceived.  The  billows  of  the  North 
Sea,  whidi  I  crossed  in  soiafl  from  Ssredenp 
ftill  filled  me  with  dread,  wnen  I  perceived 
at  a  distance  the  verdant  isle  that  bed  alone 
resisted  the  subjugation  of  Europe.  Yet  it 
contained  only  a  population  of  twelve  miU 
lions ;  for  the  five  or  six  additi<mal  millions 
whidi  compose  the  populatton  of  Ireland, 
had  often,  during  the  coarse  of  the  last  war, 
been  a  prey  to  intestine  divisions.  Those 
who  win  not  acknowledge  the  ascendency  of 
liberty  in  the  power  of  England  are  perpetu* 
ally  repeating  that  the  English  would  nave 
been  vanouished  by  Bonaparte,  like  every 
continental  nation,  u  they  had  not  been  pro- 
tected by  the  sea.  This  opinion  canix>t  be 
refuted  by  experience ;  but  I  have  no  doubt 
that  if,  by  a  stroke  of  the  Leviathan,  Gteal 
Britain  had  been  joined  to  the  Eurooeaa 
continent,  she  would  indeed  have  suflered 
more;  her  wealth  would,  no  doubt,  have 
been  diminished ;  but  the  public  spirit  of  a 
free  nation  is  such,  that  it  would  never  have 
submitted  to*tiie  yoke  of  foreigners. 
**  When  1  landed  in  England,  in  the  month 
of  June  1813,  intelligenoe  had  just  arrived 
of  the  armistioe  concluded  between  die  Al- 
lied Powers  and  Napoleon.  He  was  at 
Dresden,  and  it  was  «till  in  his  power  to  re- 
duce himself  to  the  miserable  lot  of  being 
Emperor  of  France  as  far  as  the  Rhine,  and 
King  of  Italy.  It  is  probable  that  England 
would  not  subscribe  to  this  trea^ ;  her  po* 
sttion  was  therefore  far  from  being  favour* 
able.  A  kmg  war  menaced  ber  anew ;  her 
finances  appMred  exhausted ;  at  least  if  we 
were  to  judge  of  her  resources  according  to 
those  of  every  other  country  of  the  world. 
The  bank-note,  serving  instead  of  coin,  had 
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iallen  one-fourth  on  tha  Continent ;  and  if 
this  paper  Jiad  not  been  sajppotteA  by  the 
patriotic  spirit  of  the  nation,  it  would  have 
involved  the  min  of  pubUc  and  private  af* 
fidrs.  The  French  newspapers,  comparing 
the  state  of  the  finances  oi*  the  two  countries, 
idways  represented  England  as  overwhelm* 
cd  with  debt,  and  Pranoe  as  mistress  of  con- 
siderable treasure.  The  comparison  was 
true;  but  it  Was  necessjuy  to  add,  tfiat 
England  had  the  disposal  of  unbounded  re- 
sources by  her  credit,  while  the  Frendi  Go- 
vernment possessed  only  the  gold  which  it 
held  in  its  hands.  France  could  levy  mil- 
lions in  contributions  on  oppressed  Europe ; 
but  her  despotic  Sovereign  could  not  have 
^ooeeded  ita  a  voluntary  loon. 

^  From  Harwich  to  London  you  travel 
by  a  high  road'  of  nearly  seventy  miles, 
which  is  bordered,  almost  without  interrup- 
tion, by  eountry  houses  on  both  sides ;  it  is 
m  succession  of  habitations  with  gaidens,  in- 
terrupted by  towns  I  almoA'  all  the  people 
sre  well  dad ;  scarcely  a  cottage  is  in  decay, 
and  even  the  animids  nave  something  peaoe- 
ftd  and  comfortable  about  them,  as  if  there 
were  rights  ibr  them  also  in  this  great  edi- 
fice of  social  order.  The  pike  of  every 
thing  is  nepesssrily  very  high ;  but  these 
prices  are  for  the  most  P>rt  fitted :  there  is 
iueh  an  aversion  in  that  country  to  what  is 
arbitrary,  that  when  there  is  no  positive 
law,  there  is  first  a  rule,  and  next  a  custom, 
to  secure,  as  far  as  possible,  somediing  po- 
•itive  and  fi^ed,  even  in  the  smallest  details. 
The  deamess  of  provisions,  occasioned  by 
enormous  taxes,  is,  no  doubt,  a  great  evfl ; 
but  if  the  war  was  indispensable,  what  other 
than  this  nation,  that  is  this  constitution, 
could  have  sufliced*  for  its  exjienses  ?  Mon- 
tesquieu is  right  id  remarking,  that  free 
countries  pay  nr  more  taxas  thim  those  who 
«re  govenied  despoticallv :  but  we  have  not 
yet  ascertained,  thou£^  the  example  ef 
England  might  have  taught  us,  the  extent 
of  the  riches  of  a  people  who  consent  to 
what  they  ^ve,  and  consider  pubfic  affidrs 
as  their  own.  Thus  the  English  nation,  far 
from  having  lost  by  twpnty  years  of  war, 
gained  in  every  resptet,  even  in  the  midst  of 
tiie  Continentel  blodcade.  Industry,  be- 
come mate  active  and  ingenious,  made  up 
in  an  astonishing  manner  for  the  want  m 
those  productians  which  could  Ho  longer  b« 
drawn  fronTthe  Continent  Capitals,  ex- 
cluded from  commerce^  were  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  ana  in  agrii 
cultural  improvements  in  various  counties. 
The  number  of  houses  was  every  where  in« 
creased,  and  the  extension  of  London,  with- 
in a  few  years,  is  scarcely  credibk.  If  one 
branch  or  commerce  feD,  another  rose  forth- 
with.  Men- whose  piropertywas  increased 
|»y  the  rise  of  land,  appropriated  a  huge 
portion  of  their  revenue  to  establiAments  of 
bublic charity.-  When  the  Emperor  Alex* 
ander  arrived  in  Ensland,  surrounded  by 
the  multitude,  who  felt  so  natural  an  eager- 
T^ess  to  see  him,  he  io^iir^d  where  the  lofrer 


orders  were,  because  he  fbond  Umsdf  mr.^ 
rounded  only  by  men,  dressed  fike  the  bc^ 
ter  dass  in  other  countries.  Tlie  extent  of 
what  is  done  in  En^and  by  pmite  tub- 
spiptioD  is  enormoffs :  hospitals,  booMs  o€ 
education,  missions,'  Christian  societiea,  veve 
not  only  supp6rted  but  mult^tlied  during  Ae 
war ;  and  tbrei^  countries  who  felt  its  dis- 
asters, the  Swiss,  the  Germans,  tmA  the 
Dutch,  were  perpetually  receiving  ftom 
England  private  ud,  tfie  pvodooe  of  mian- 
tary  gifts.  When  the  town  of  Leyden  was 
ahnost  half  destroyed  by  the  exploaian  of  m 
vessel  laden  with  gunpowder,  uie  English 
fiag  was  sooQ  after  seen  to  appear  on  the 
coast  of  Holland ;  and  as  the  Continental 
blockade  existed  at  that  time  in  all  its  ri- 
gour, the  people  op  the  coast  thought  tfaem- 
sdves  oblieed  to  fire  on  this  perfidious  ves- 
sd :  she  then  hoisted  a  Hag  of  truce,  and 
made  known-that  she  brought  a  considcraUe 
sum  for  the  people  of  l^doiy  mined  by 
th^  recent  nusfortune. 

**  Bu(  to  what  axe  we  to  attribme  all 
these  wonders  of  a  generous  proqieriiy  ?  to 
libdty ;  that  is  to  the  confidence  of  the  na- 
tion in  a  government  whidi  makes  the  fiat 
prindple  of  its  finances  consist  in  poblicity ; 
In  a  government  enlightened  fay  cuscuMion^ 
and  by  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  na- 
tion, which  cannot  be  deceived  iinder  aoch 
a  state  of  things-,  knows  the  use  of  the  t 
whidi  it  pays,  and  pi]d>]ic  crcdtt  io^ 
theamaaingwdi^toftheBi^lididebt.  If, 
without  departing  from  ptopottioos,  sny 
thing  similar  were  tried  in  the  gufeinumrta 
of  the  European  Continent  tfiat  are  not  le- 
presentative,  not  a  second  st^  oould  be 
piade  in  such  an  enterprise.  Five  hundred 
thousand  proprietois  <»  public  stock  fonn  a 
great  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  llie  debt* 
m  a  country  where  the  opiniott  sad  imcRSt 
of  every  man  possess  infrience.  Joscice, 
which  in  matters  of  credit  is  syoeoymoos 
with  ability,  is  carried  so  fiur  in  Fiyland, 
that  the  dividends  due  to  French  ptopuetBia 
were  not  confiscated  there,  even  vtei  all 
English  property  was  aei^  in  Fnnce. 
The  foreign  stockholder  was  not  even  made 
to  pay  an  income  tax  o»  his  dividends,* 
be-  though  that  tax  was  paid  fay  the  Eq^Ui 
up  themsdves.  This  complete  giMid  lattb,  $im 
perfection  of  policy,  is  the  basts  of  tbe  fi^ 
nances  of  En^aod ;  and  the  confidence  iq 
the  duration  of  this  good  fiuth  is  eooneded 
with  political  institutions.  '  A  dbtagf  in  the 
ministry,  whatever  it  may  be,  ocmsioM  ns 
prejudice  to  credit,  sinee  the  national  n|ve< 
sentation  and  poblid^  render  all  illsiimiils 
tipo  impracticable.  Capitalist  who  lend 
their  mon^  are  of  all  people  in  the  vovU 
the  most  difilpidt  to  dooove. 

..  •  •  •  • 

**  In  England,  rank  and  eqaaHtv  an  eon* 
bined'in  the  inannet>  mott  frvomdhis  to  the 
prosperitrof  the  state,  and  the  hanpinea  of 
the  nation  is  the  object  of  sU  social  distinc* 
turns.  There,  ss  every  wImr  dse,  bteosi- 
cal  names  inapiie  wt  mpect  «r     "  ' 
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ft  gntelbl  imagiiiatioii  cannot  lefiue  the 
tribute ;.  but  the  titles  remaining  the  same, 
though  pasong  from  one  family  to  another, 
there  lesoHs  fiom  this  a  salutary  ignorance 
in  the  minds  of  Ae  people,  whidi  ksds  them 
to  pay  the  same  respect  to  the  same  titles, 
whatever  may  be  the  family  name  to  which 
they  are  attaijhsd.  The  sreat  Mailborough 
was  csUed  Churchill,  and  was  certainly  not 
of  so  noble  an  origin  as  the  andent  bouse  of 
Spenoer,  to  whidi  the  present  Duke  of 
Marlborough  belongs  i  but,  without  speaks 
ing  of  the  menHwy  of  a  great  man,  which 
would  have  sufficed  to  honour  his  descend* 
ants,  the  people  of  the  bettei  dasscs  only 
know  that  the  Duke  of  Mariboxouf^  of  our 
da3r8  is  of- more  illustrious  descent  than  die' 
famous  General,  and  the  respect  in  which 
he  is  held  by  the  mass  of  the  natitm  neithev 
gains  nor  loses  from  that  drcnmstance.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  on  the  contnuy, 
descends,  by  the  female  branch  only,  from 
the  famous  PeKT  Hotspur ;  and,  neverthe* 
less,  he  is  considered  1^  every  body  as  the 
true  heir  of  that  house.  People  exclaim 
against  the  regularity  of  cermwnials  in 
England ;  the  seniority  of  a  single  day,  in 
point  of  aominadon  to  the  peerage,  gives 
one  peer  precedence  of  another  named  some 
hours  later.  The  wife  and  daughter  diaie 
Uie  advantages  of  the  husband  or  firtber ; 
but  it  ie  precisely  this  regularity  of  nnks 
which  prevcDU  mortification  to  vanity ;  for 
it  may  happen  that  the  last  created  peer  is 
ot  a  nobler  birth  than  he  by  whom  he  ispre- 
ceded;  he  may  at  least  think  so:  and  every 
one  takes  his  share  of  self4ove  without  in* 
ittiing  the  public. 

«<  In  Bng^d  they  have  made  respect  for 
ancestry  serve  to  fonn  a  class  whiat  gives 
the  l^er  of  flattering  men  of  talents,  by 
Bssnnating  them  with  iL  In  fiwt,  we  oas* 
not  too  often  ask,  what  folly  can  be  | 
than  diat  of  arranging  political  i 
in  such  a  way  as  may  lead  a  celebrated 
osan  to  regret  that  he  is  not  his  own  grand* 
son ;  for,  once  ennobled,  his  dcacendants  of 
tiie  third  genenUion  obtsined  by  his  merit 
privileges  mat  could  not  be  granted  to  him- 
seUL  Thus,  in  Franoe,  all  persons  were  ea« 
ger  to  quit  trade,  i|nd  even  the  law,  when* 
ever  they  had  money  enough  to^purdutte  a 
title.  Hence  it  happened  that  no  career* 
except  that  of  arms,  was  ever  carried  as  fai 
as  it  might  have  been ;  and  it  has  thus  been 
impossible  to  judge  how  fiir  ^  prosperity 
of  France  would  extend,  if  it  enjoyed  in 
peace  the  advantages  of  a  ftee  constitution. 

**  All  classes  of  rfespectahle  individuals 
are  aeeustomed  to  meet  in  Engbuid  in  dif* 
ferent  oommittees,  when  engaged  in  any 
public  undertaking,  in  any  act  of  charity, 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  Pub^ 
lia^  in  bunneas  is  a  prindple  so  generally, 
adnuUed,  that  thou^  the  Bn^ish  are  by 
nature  the  most  reserved  of  men,  and  the 
meet  averse  to  speak  in  company,  there  are 
always  seats  iot  spcctottn  m  the  h»]]f  wber^ 
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the  committees  meet,  and  an  elevatum  from 
which  tlie  speakers  address  Uie  assembly. 

"  1  was  present  at  one  of  these  discussions, 
in  which  motives  caleulated  to  exdte  the 
genesostty  o^  the  hearen  Nwore  urged  with 
much  eniorgy.  The  question  was,  sending 
of  relief  to  Uie  inhabitants  of  Ldpeic  after 
the  battle  fou^t  under  the  walls  of  Uiat 
town.  The  first  who  spoke  was  the  Duke 
of  York,  the  King's  second  son,  and  the  first 
person  in  the  ktogdom  after  the  Prince  Re* 
gent,  a  man  of  ability,  and  much  esteemed 
in  the  direction  of  his  department ;  but  who 
has  ndther  the  habit  of,  nor  a  taste  for. 
speaking  in  public.  He,,  however^  conqna« 
ed  his  natunil  timidity,  because  he  was  thus . 
hopeful  of  giving  uscAil  encouragement* 
Courtters  in  an  absohite  monarchy  would 
not  hove  failed  to  insinuate  to  a  king*s  soUt 
firrt,  that  he  ought  not  to  do  any  thing 
which  cost  him  troublD ;  and,  secondly, 
that  he  was  wrong  to  commit  himself  by 
haranguing  the  pi^c  in  the  midst  of*  rocr* 
chants,  his  colleagnes  in  speakinip  Thia 
idea  never  entered  the  Duke  of  York*t 
mind,  nor  that  of  any  Bnglishnum,  whau 
ever  might  be  his  opinionl  After  the  Dulto 
of  York,  the  Duke  of  Sunex,  Hkt  Kuig*t 
fifth  son,  who  expreaws  himsdf  with  gran 
eaK  and  elegance,  ^loke  in  his  turn ;  and 
the  man  the  most  respected  and  esteemed  in 
all  Kngfatfid,  Mr  Wilbeifiuoe,  could  scarce- 
ly make  himsdf  beard,  so  much  was  hia 
voice  drowned  in  acflamations.  Obscure 
citixcns,  holding  no  other  rank  in  societ j 
than  their  fortune,  or  their  aeal  for  huma* 
ntty,sueceeded  thefeillnstrious  names ;  every 
one,  aocordtng  to  his  powers,  insisted  on  th« 
honourable  necessity  m  whidi  England  waa 
placed,  of  socoouzing  those  of  her  allies  i^ 
bad  sufl^red  more  than  hersdf  in  the  com- 
mon contest  The  auditors  subscribed  be* 
fine  tfaeb  departure,  and  considerable  sums 
were  the  result  of  this  meetmg.  It  is  thus 
that  are  fivmed  the  ties  whidi  strengthen 
the  unity  of  the  nation ;  and  it  is  thus  that 
social  mer  if  founded  on  reason  and  hu» 
numity. 

"  **  These  reqMctable  assemblies  do  not 
merdy  aim  at  encouraging  acts  of  humani* 
ty ;  some  of  them  serve  particularly  to  oon« . 
solidate  the  union  between  the  great  nobility 
and  the  oommerdd  dass,  between  the  na« 
tion  and  the  nvemment ;  and  these  aretha 
most  soIemW^ 

Nothinff^  we  thinks  can  be  inore  de- 
UgbtAil  tnan  such  praiae  ih>rii  such 
lipe^ — ^we  shall  make  room  for  ^ot)ier 
passage. 

**  That  which  is  particularly  charaetaris- 
tio  of  England  is  a  mixture  of  chivalrous 
spirit  with  an  enthusiasm  for  liber^,  the 
two  most  noUe  sentiments  of  which  the  hu- 
man heart  is  snsceptibie.  Cireumstanoea 
have  brought  about  this  fortunate  result, 
and  we  ought  to  admit  that  new  institutione 
would  not  suffice  to  produce  it:  the  reod- 
lecte  of  the  pMt  is  neoeaMiy  to  oonaeciste 
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ftiutocndc  nnlu ;  far  if  they  voe  all  of 
the  creation  of  power,  they  would  be  sub- 
ject, in  part,  to  the  incopveniencw  czperi- 
enttd  in  France  under  Bonaparte.  But 
what  can  be  done  in  a  country  where  the 
nobility  should  be  ininuoable  to  liberty  of 
efery  kind  ?  The  Tiert  Etat  oould  not 
form  a  union  with  tbena  {  and,  as  it  would 
be  the  stronger  of  the  two,  it  would  inces- 
santly threaten  the  nobility  until  the  latter 
bad  submitted  to  the  progress  of  reason. 
.  **  The  English  aristocracy  is  of  a  more 
mixed  land  in  the  eyes  of  a  genealogist  than 
that  of  France;  but  the  English  nation 
seeoM,  if  we  may  say  so,  one  entice  body  of 
gentlemen*  You  may  see  in  every  En^ish 
citizen  what  he  may  one  day  becomet 
fince  no  rank  lies  beyond  the  reach  of  ta- 
lent, and  since  high  ruiks  have  always  kept 
up  their,  ancient  splendour.  It  is  true  that 
tbat  which,  above  all,  constitutes  nobili^, 
in  the  view  of  an  enli^^htened  mind,  is  ifae 
being,  free.  An  Enghsh  nobleman  or  gen* 
tleman  (taking  the  word  gentleman  in  the 
sense  of  a  man  of  independent  pniperty) 
exercises,  in  his  part  of  the  country  some 
neeful  employment  to  which  no  salary  is  at* 
tacbed  t  as  a  jusdoe  of  the  peace,  sheriff,  or 
laid  lieutenant  in  the  county,  where  his  pro* 
perty  is  stunted ;  he  influences  dectknuin  a 
manner  that  is  suitable,  and  that  increases  his 
credit  with  the  people ;  as  a  peer  or  membet  of 
the  House  of  Commans,  he  discharges  a  poli- 
ficaIfuDction,andpos8es8CB  areal  impoortaace. 
This  is  not  tiie  idle  aiistocracy.Qf  a  Frendi 
nobkman.  who  was  .of  no  consideration  in 
the  state  whenever  the  king  leftised  him  his 
fiivour;  it  is  a  distinction  founded  on  all 
the  interests  of  the  nation :  and  we  cannot 
avoid  being  surprised,  that  French  gentle- 
men should  have  preferred  the  life  of  a  court* 
icr,  moving  on  the  road  from  Versailles  to 
Paris,  to  me  majestic  stability  of  an  Bag* 
lish  Peer  on  his  estate,  surrounded  by  men 
to  whom  he  can  do  a  ^ousand  acts  of  kind- 
ness, but  over  whom  he  can  exeidse  no  ar- 
bitrary power.  T)xe  authority  of  law  is  in 
England  predominant  over  all  the  powers  of 
the  state,  as  Fate  in  andent  mythology  was 
superior  to  the  authority  of  the  gods  diem* 
selves. 

.  **  To  the  political  miradeof  a  respect  for 
the  ri^ts  of  every  one  founded  on  a  senti- 
ment of  justice,  we  must  add  the  equally 
skilful  and  fortunate  union  of  equality,  in 
the  eve  of  the  hiw,  to  the  advantages  aris- 
ing from  the  separation  of  ranks.  Every 
one  in  that  country  stands  in  need  of  others 
for  his  comfort,  yet  every  one  is  there  inde- 
pendent of  all  by  his  nghts.  This  Tierg 
MUtt^  which  has  become  so  prodigiously  ag- 
grandized in  Fnnce,  and  in  £e  rest  of 
Europe,  this  Tiers  Eiai^  the  increase  of 
which  necessitates  successive  changes  in  all 
old  histitutions,  is 'united  in  England  to  ^ 
nobility,  because  the  nobility  itself  is  idoi- 
tified  with  the  nation.  A  great  number  of 
Peers  owe  the  origin  of  their  digni^  to  the 
Uw»  some  to  commerce,  others  to  a  mUitary 
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which  has  not  its  plaoe,  or  whkk  toaj  not 
flatter  itMlf  with  attaining  it;  and  every 
thing  in  the  social  edifice  condoees  to  dbie 
glory  of  that  constitntaon,  which  is  as  deav 
to  the  Duke  of  Noifolk  as  to  tibe  neaocst 
porter  in  England,  becnise  it  protects  boA 
with  the  same  equity, 

"  Thee  I  account  stUl  happy,  and  Ihc  d^f 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  flKm  art  free. 
My  native  nook  of  earth  I  Thy  dime  krade, 
fta>lete  with  vapours,  and  disposes  mdi 
All  hearts  to  sonow,  and  none  msie  €bmk 


Yet,  being  free,  I  love  thee.     •    .     •  * 

**  These  verses  are  by  a  poetof  adnmaUe 
talents,  but  whose  happineflB  was  dfliufid 
by  his  extreme  sensibiii^.  He  was  laboor- 
ing  nnder  a  mortal  disease  of  mdandiflfy  ; 
and  when  love,  friendship,  philosopliy*  eveij 
thing,  added  to  his  surorings,  a  me  \ 
trv  yet  awakened  in  his  soul  an  i 
which  nothing  could  extinguish. 

^*  All  men  are  more  or  less  attacbad 
theb  country  $  the  recollections  of 
tiie  habits  of  youth,  form  that  i 
love  of  Ihe  rwtive  soQ  which  we  moat  ac- 
knowledge as  a*  virtue,  for  all  tme  fediag 
constitutes  its  source.  But  in  agrcatoMe, 
liberty,  and  the  happiness  arising  fosn  that 
liberty,  can  alone  inspire  true  patriotasB: 
nothing  aocordinely  is  comparable  to  pvUie 
spirit  in  Ensland.  The  En^di  are  aecas- 
ed  of  sdflshness,  and  it  is  true  that  tbcir 
mode  of  life  is  so  well  regulated  that  they 
generally  confine  themsdvcs  within  the  cir* 
de  of  their  habits  and  domestic  affections ; 
but  what  sacrifice  is  too  groat  fifr  diem  when 
the  interest  of  their  country  is  at  stake? 
And  among  what  people  in  the  woiid  ace 
servicea  rendered,  felt,  and  rewarded,  with 
more  enthusiasm.  When  we  cntes  West- 
minster Abbey,  all  those  tomba,  saoed  to 
the  men  who  have  been  iliustiious  for  een- 
turies  psst,  seem  to  rraeoduoe  the  spectade 
of  the  greatness  of  Engund  smong  the  dead. 
Kings  and  phikwipherB  repose  under  the 
same  roof :  it  is  there  that  qoanda  are  ap- 
peased, as  has  been  well  oboerved  by  the 
celebrated  Wslter  Seottf  Yon  beboUltfae 
tambs  of  Pitt  and  Pox  beside  eadi  oihert 
and  the  same  tears  bedew  both;  for  they 
both  deserve  the  profound  regret  whidi  gen- 
erous minds  ought  to  bestow  on  that  nobk 
portion  of  our  species,  w4io  serw  to  support 
our  confidence  in  the  immortality  of  the 
sonL 

««  Let  us  recollect  the  funeiml  of  Ndsan, 
when  nearly  a  million  of  persons,  ■■aMiifd 

*  Cowper. 
•f  Genius,  and  taste,  and  talent  gone. 
For  ever  tomb*d  beneadi  tiie  stone, 
Where,  taming  thonght  to  limnan  pride 
The  mighty  cmefo  steep  aide  by  uix 
Drop  upon  Fox*s  gmve  tlie  tear* 
'Twill  trickle  to  his  mal*s  Ideiw 
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fliiov^^hoiit  London  and  the  neighbourhood, 
contemplated  in  rilence  the  paaage  of  \m 
heane.  The  multitude  were  anient,  the 
multitude  evinced  as  much  respect  in  the 
ezpreadon  of  its  grief  as  mi^ht  have  heen 
expected  from  the  most  pohshcd  society. 
Nelson  had  g^en  as  a  signal,  on  the  day  of 
Tzaftlgar,  *  Enghnd  expects  evciy  man  to 
do  his  duty;'  he  had  accompiished  that 
duty,  and  when  expiring  en  board  his  ves- 
sd,  the  honourable  obsequies  whidi  his 
oountzy  would  grant  him  presented  them- 
adves  toius  dioughts  as  tha  beginning  of  a 
new  lifie* 

•*  Nor  yet  let  us  be  silent  on  Lord  Welling- 
ton, although  in  Prance  we  cannot  but  warns 
by  the  rec»Uection  of  his  ^ory.  With  what 
transport  was  he  not  received  by  die  repre- 
sentatives of  die  nation,  by  the  Peers  and 
l^  the  Commons.  No  ceremony  was  xe- 
ouiied  to  convey  this  homage  rendered  to  a 
living  man ;  but  tlie  transports  of  the  Eng- 
lish people  burst  forth  on  all  sides.  The 
aodamations  of  the  crowd  resounded  in  the 
lobby  before  he  entered  the  House;  when 
he  appesred,  all  the  members  rose  widi  a 
spontaneous  motion,  unrequired  b^  any 
Ibrmality.  The  homage  wfaidi  is  dictated 
elsewhere  was  here  inspired  by  emotion. 
Yet  nothing  could  be  more  simple  than  the 
reception  of  Lord  Wellington :  there  were 
DO  guards,  no  military  pon«p,  to  do  honour 
to  the  greatest  general  of  the  age  m  whidi 
Bonaparte  lived :  but  the  day  was  celebrat- 
ed by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  nothing 
like  it  could  be  seen  m  any  other  country 
upon  earth. 

•«  Ah !  what  a  ftsdnaling  enjoyment  is 
that  (tf  popularity !  I  know  all  that  can  be 
laid  on  the  inconstancy,  and  even  the  ca- 
price of  pc^ar  fiivour ;  but  those  reproaches 
are  more  applicable  to  andent  republics, 
Vhere  the  democratic  forms  of  government 
led  to  the  most  rapid  vicissitudes.  In  a 
country  governed  like  England,  and,  more- 
over, emightened  by  that  torch,  without 
whii^  all  is  darkness,  the  liberty  of  the 
press,  mep  and  things,  are  judged  with  the 
greatest  equity.  Truth  ia  submitted  to  the 
observation  of  every  one,  while  the  various 
constraints  that  are  employed  dsewhere,  pro- 
duce neoosarily  great  uncertamty  in  judg- 
ments. A  fibd,  that  glides  across  the  com- 
pulsory silence  to  which  the  press  is  con- 
demned, may  diange  public  opinion  in  re- 
gard to  any  man,  for  the  pndse  or  the  cen- 
sure ordered  by  govenunent  is  alwavs  sus- 
pidous.  Nothing  can  be  deady  ana  solid- 
ly settled  in  the  minds  of  men,  but  by  free 
^scusnon.** 

*■  If  any  thing  can  seduce  the  Eng^ 
nation  from  equity,  it  is  misfortune.  An 
uidividual,  persecuted  by  any  power  what- 
ever, might  mspire  an  undeserved,  and  con- 
sequently a  fleeting  interest.  But  this  noble 
error  belongs,  on  the  one  hand,  to  the  gene- 
rosity of  the  English  character,  and,  on  the 
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other,  to  that  sentiment  of  liberty  whidi 
makes  all  fed  the  desire  of  defendmg  them- 
sdves  mutually  agamst  oppression ;  for  it  is 
in  that  respect  espedally  that,  in  politics,  wt 
should  treat  our  ndghbour  as  ourselyes. 

**•  The  state  of  hiformation,  and  the  ener- 
gy of  public  spirit,  is  more  than  a  suffident 
answer  to  the  arguments  of  those  men  who 
pretend  that  the  armr  would  overpower  the 
liberty  of  England,  if  England  were  a  con- 
tinental state.  It  is,  without  doubt,  an  ad- 
vantage to  Bngtend,  tiiat  her  strength  oon- 
sista  nthcr  in  her  marine  than  in  her  land 
forces.  It  requires  more  knowledge  to  be  a 
captain  of  a  snip  dian  a  oolond ;  and  none 
of  the  habits  acquired  at  sea  lead  one  to  de^ 
sire  to  interfore  m  the  interior  affaus  of  the 
country.  But  were  nature,  in  a  lavidi 
mood,  to  create  ten  Lord  WelHngtons,  and 
were  the  world  again  to  witness  ten  battles 
of  Waterloo,  it  would  never  enter  the  heads 
of  those  who  so  readily  give  their  lives  for 
tiieb  country,  to  turn  their  force  against  it ; 
or,  if  so,  they  would  encounter  an  mvindble 
obstade  among  men  as  brave  as  themselves^ 
and  more  enlightened,  who  detest  the  mili- 
tary spirit,  although  ihey  know  how  to  ad« 
mire  ahd  practise  wariike  virmes. 
•        •        •        •        • 

**  That  sort  of  prejudice  whidi  persuaded 
the  French  nobility  that  they  could  serve 
thdr  country  only  in  the  career  of  arms, 
exists  not  at  all  in  England.  Many  sons  of 
lords  are  oounsdlors ;  the  bar  partidpatea 
in  the  respect  that  is  fdt  for  the  law ;  and 
in  every  career  civil  occupations  are  held  in 
esteem.  In  such  a  country  there  is  nothing 
as  yet  to  be  fbared  trom  militaiv  power : 
ignorant  nations  only  have  a  blind  admira- 
tion for  the  sword.  Bravery  is  an  admirable 
Quality  when  we  expose  a  life  dear  to  our 
fiunily,  and  when,  with  a  mind  fiUod  with 
virtue  and  knowledge,  a  dtizen  becomes  a 
soldier  to  maintain  his  rights  as  a  dtizen. 
But  when  men  fight  only  because  they  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  employ  their  minda 
and  their  time  in  some  steady  pursuit,  they 
cannot  be  long  admired  bv  a  nation  where 
industry  and  reflection  hold  die  first  rank.* 

Manners,  above  all  in  the  eyes  of 
a  Frenchwoman,  are  matters  of  im- 
portance enough  to  entitle  them  to  be 
considered  in  immediate  connexion 
with  subjects  of  more  apparent  dig« 
nity.  Our  readers  will  oe  delighted 
to  see  what  kind  of  impression  our 
manners,  so  litde  understood  among 
the  Continental  nations,  made  upon 
the  mind  of  one  who  had  travelled  to 
much,  and  with  such  opportunities 
and  Acuities  of  observation. 

"  The  sdence  of  liberty  (if  we  may  use 
that  ezpresdon),  at  die  point  at  which  it  is 
cuhhrated  in  England,  supposes  in  itself  a 
very  high  degree  of  infonnation.    NothiBg 
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eaa  be  more  simjde  than  thtt  dootrinCt 
when  ODoe  the  pnnciples  on  which  it  re- 
poses have  been  adopted ;  but  it  is  never- 
theless certain,  that,  on  the  Continent,  we 
seldom  meet  with  any  person  who,  in  the 
heart  and  mind,  understands  England.  It 
would  seem  as  if  there  were  moral  truths, 
amidst  which  we  must  be  born,  and  which 
the  beating  of  the  heart  inculcates  better 
than  all  the  discussions  of  theory.  Never- 
theless, to  enjoy  and  practise  that  liberty, 
which  unites  all  the  advantages  o(  rqiubli- 
can  virtues,  of  philoeophical  knowledge,  of 
religious  sentiments,  and  monarchial  digni- 
ty, a  great  share  of  understanding  is  requi- 
nte  in  the  people,  and  a  higb  degree  of 
atttdy  and  virtue  in  men  of  the  first  class. 
An  EngUA  minister  must  unite  with  the 
4|ualitie8  of  a  statesman  the  art  of  expressing 
.  himself  with  eloquence.  It  thence  follows, 
tiiiat  literature  and  philosophy  are  much 
man  appreciated,  because  they  contribute 
efficaciously  to  the  success  of  the  highest 
ambition.  We  bear  incessantly  o^  the  em- 
pine  of  rank  and  of  wealth  among  the  £ng- 
fish;  but  we  must  also  acknowledge  the  ad- 
miration which  is  granted  to  real  talents.  It 
is  possible  that,  among  the  lowest  dass  of  so- 
ciety, a  peerage  and  a  fortune  produce  more 
cfi^  than  tlie  name  of  a  great  writer  t  this 
must  be  so ;  but  if  the  question  regards  the 
enjoyments  of  good  company,'  and  conse- 
quently of  public  opinion,  I  know  no  coun- 
ty in  the  world  where  it  is  more  advanta* 
geous  to  be  a  man  of  superiority.  Not  only 
every  employment,  every  rank  may  be  the 
recompence  of  talent ;  but  public  esteem  is 
expresed  in  so  flattering  a  manner,  as  to 
confer  cnjojrments  more  keenly  felt  than 
any  other. 

*^  The  emulation  wliich  such  a  prospect 
naturally  excites,  is  one  of  the  principal 
causes  of  the  incredible  extent  of  informa- 
tion diffused  in  England.  Were  it  possible 
to  make  a  statistical  report  of  knowledge, 
in  no  country  should  we  find  so  gre^  a  pro- 
portion of  persons  conversant  in  die  study  of 
ancient  languages,  a  study,  unfortunately, 
loo  much  neglected  in  Fiance.  Private  ti- 
brarics  without  number,  collections  of  eveij 
kind,  subscriptions  in  abundance  for  all  li- 
terary undertakings,  establishments  for  pub- 
lic education,  exist  in  all  directions,  in 
every  county,  at  the  extremity  as  in  the  cen- 
tre  of  the  kingdom :  in  short,  we  find  at 
each  step  altars  erected  to  understanding, 
and  these  altars  serve  as  a  support  to  those 
of  religion  and  virtue. 

**  llianks  to  toleration,  to  political  insti- 
ttttions,  and  the  liberty  of  the  press,  there  is 
a  greater  respect  for  religion  and  for  morals 
in  England  than  in  any  other  country  in 
Europe.  In  France  people  take  a  pleasure 
In  sajing,  tlat  it  is  precisely  for  the  sake  c^ 
ffdigion  and  morals  that  censors  have  been 
at  iQl  times  employed ;  but  let  them  com* 
pare  the  spirit  of  literature  in  England  since 
the  liberty  of  the  press  is  established  there, 


with  the  diflerent  writings  which  appeared 
under  the  arbitrary  reign  of  Charles  II.  and 
under  the  R^ent,  or  Louis  XV.  in  France. 
The  licentiousness  of  published  works  was 
carried  among  the  French  in  the  last  cen- 
tury to  a  degree  that  excites  horror.  .The 
case  is  the  same  in  Italy,  where,  howerer,  the 
press  has  at  all  times  been  subjected  to  the 
most  galling  restrictioBs.  Ipunance  in  die 
bulk  of  the  poeple,  and  the  most  lawless  in- 
dependence vx  men  of  soperior  parts*  is  al- 
ways the  result  of  oonstramt.** 


**  In  every  oountiy  the  pleasures  of  m- 
dety  concern  only  the  first  class,  that  is,  the 
unoccupied  class ;  who,  having  a  great  de^ 
of  leisure  for  amusement,  attach  mudi  im- 
portance to  it  But  in  En^and,  where 
every  one  has  his  career  and  his  employ- 
ment, it  is  natural  for  men  of  rank,  as  fiv 
men  of  business  in  other  coimtries*  to  prefer 
physical  relaxation— walks,  the  country; 
m  short,  pleasure  of  any  kind,  in  which  the 
mind  is  at  rest ;  to  conversation,  in  which 
one  must  think  and  speak  with  almost  at 
much  care  as  in  the  most  serious  business. 
Besidea,  the  happiness  of  the  English  being 
founded  on  domestic  life,  it  woiud  not  suit 
them  tliat  their  wives  should^  as  in  Fraaocb 
make  a  kind  of  family  selection  of  a  certain 
number  of  per|ons  constantly  bvoo^t  t^ 
gether. 

**  We  must  not,  however,  deny,  that  with 
all  these  honourable  motives  are  mixed  cer- 
tain defects,  the  natural  results  of  ail  large  ' 
associations  of  men.  In  the  first  place,  al- 
though in  Engbind  there  is  mudi  more  pride 
than  vanity,  a  good  deal  of  stress  is  laid  on 
marking  by  manners  the  tanks  which  roost 
of  the  institutions  tend  to  bring  on  a  leveL 
There  prevails  a  certain  degree  of  eaptism 
in  the  nabits,  and  sometimes  in  the  rasrac- 
ter.  Wealth,  and  the  tastes  cieated  by 
wealth,  are  the  cause  of  it  s  people  are  not 
disposed  to  submit  to  inoonvenience  in  any 
thing ;  so  great  is  their  power  of  being  com' 
fortable  in  every  thing.  Family  ties,  so  in- 
timate as  regaros  marriage,  are  far  fnom  in- 
timate in  other  relations,  because  the  entaSs 
on  proper^  render  the  eldest  sons  too  inde- 
pendent of  their  parents,  and  separate  also 
the  interest  of  the  younger  brothers  from 
those  of  the  inheritor  of  the  fortune.  The 
entails  necessary  to  the  support  of  the  peer-< 
age  ousht  not,  perhaps,  to  be  extended  tt> 
omer  dashes  of  proprietors ;  it  ia  a  remnanC 
of  the  feudal  svstem,  of  which  one  ought, 
if  possible,  to  lessen  the  vexatious  conse- 
quences. From  this  it  happens  likewise 
that  most  of  the  women  aie  without  por- 
tions, and  that  in  a  countiy  where  die  in- 
stitution of  convents  cannot  exist,  there  are 
a  number  oi  young  ladies,  whom  dbehr 
mothers  have  a  oeat  desire  to  get  marriedy 
and  who  may,  until  reason,  be  uneasy  as  lo 
thehr  prospects.  This  inconvenienoe«  pro« 
duoed  by  the  unequal  partition  of  fintiHWf » 
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IS  aeuiUy  ftit  in  sodety :  tat  tibe  unniar- 
lied  men  take  up  too  much  of  the  attention 
of  the  women,  and  wealth  in  general,  far 
from  oondudng  to  the  pleasure  Asocial  in- 
terooone,  is  necessarily  hurtful  to  it  A 
▼ay  considerable  fortune  is  requisite  to  ze- 
eeiTe  one*s  ftiends  in  the  oountay,  which  is, 
howerer,  the  moet  agreeable  mode  of  living 
in  En^and :  fortune  is  neccBsaiy  for  all  the 
rdatioos  of  society;  not  that  people  are  vain 
of  a  sumptuous  mods  of  lifo ;  but  the  im* 
portanoe  attached  by  eveiy  body  to  the  kind 
of  enjoyment  temied  comfortable,  would 
prevent  any  person  from  venturing,  as  was 
fonnerly  the  case  in  the  most  agreeable  so- 
cieties in  Paris,  to  make  up  for  a  bad  dinner 
by  amusing  anecdotes. 

*'  In  m  countries  the  pretensions  of 
ymmg  persons  of  fashion  are  engrafted  on 
nations!  defects ;  they  exhibit  a  carieature 
of  these  defects,  but  a  caricature  has  alwavs 
some  traits  of  an  original.  In  France  the 
pretenders  to  elegance  endeavoured  to  strike, 
and  tried  to  dazzle  by  all  possible  means, 
good  or  bad.  In  England  this  same  dass 
of  persons  wish  to  be  distii^uished  as  dis- 
dainful, indifferent,  and  completely  satiat- 
ed of  every  thioff.  This  is  disagreeable 
enou^  ;  but  in  what  oountry  of  the  woiid 
is  not  foppery  a  resource  of  vanity  to  con- 
ceal natural  mediocrity  ?  Among  a  people 
where  every  thing  beus  a  dedded  aspect, 
as  in  England,  contrasts  are  the  more  strik- 
ing. Fashion  has  remarkable  influence  on 
the  habits  of  Ufe,  and  yet  there  is  no  nation 
in  which  one  finds  so  many  examples  of 
what  is  called  eccentridty,  that  is,  a  mode 
of  life  altogether  ori^nal,  and  whsdi  makes 
no  account  of  the  opioion  of  others.  The 
difference  between  tne  men  who  Uve  under 
the  control  of  others,  and  those  who  live  to 
themsdves,  is  recognized  every  where ;  but 
this  (^podtion  of  ^aracter  is  rendered  more 
conspicuous  by  the  singular  mixture  of  timi- 
dity and  independence  remarkable  among 
the  English.  They  do  nothing  by  halves, 
and  th^  pass  aU  at  once  from  a  slavish  ad- 
herence to  the  most  minute  usages,  to  the 
most  complete  indifl&renoe  as  to  what  the 
world  may  say  of  them.  Yet  the  dread  of 
ridicule  is  one  of  the  prindpal  causes  of  the 
coldness  that  ptevaOs  in  En^ish  sode^ : 
people  are  never  accused  of  indindity  for 
keeping  silence ;  and  as  they  do  not  require 
of  you  to  animate  the  conversation,  one  is 
more  impressed  bv  the  risks  to  which  one 
exposes  one^s  sdt  by  speaking,  than  by  the 
awkwardness  of  siknce.  In  the  oountry  . 
where  people  have  Ui/b  greatest  attachment 
to  the  liberty  of  the  press,  and  where  they 
care  the  least  for  the  attacks  of  the  news- 
nqiers,  the  sarcasms  of  society  are  much 
dreaded.  Newspapers  are  considered  the 
vdunteen  of  political  parries,  and,  in  this, 
as  in  other  respects,  the  English  are  very 
fond  of  keeping  19  a  conflict;  but  slander 
and  irony,  when  they  take  place  in  com- 
pany, irritate  hi^y  the  dehcacy  of  die 
women,  and  the  pride  of  the  men.    This 
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is  the  reason  that*  people  come  as  little  for- 
ward as  possible  in  the  presence  of  othcnt 
Animation  and  grace  necessarily  lose  great- 
ly by  this.  In  n6  oountry  or  the  world 
have  reserve  and  tadtumity  ever,  I  believe, 
been  carried  so  far  as  in  certain  societies  in 
Expand ;  and  if  one  foils  into  such  coftn- 
pames,  it  is  easy  to  conodve  how  a  disi^disfa 
of  life  may  take  possession  of  those  who  find 
themsdves  confined  to  then.  But  one  of 
these  frozen  drdes,  what  satisfaction  of 
mind  and  heart  may  not  be  found  in  Eng- 
lish aodehr,  when  one  is  happily  placed 
there  ?  The  fovour  or  dislike  of  ministers  ' 
and  the  court  are  absohitdy  of  no  account 
in  the  relations  of  lifo;  and  you  would 
make  an  Englishman  blush,  were  you  to 
appear  to  think  of  the  office  which  he  holds, 
or  of  the  influence  he  may  possess.  A  sen- 
timent of  pride  always  makes  him  think 
that  these  circimistanocs  ndther  add  to  nor 
deduct  in  the  duhtest  degree  from  his  per- 
sonal merit.  Pcmtical  disappointments  can- 
not have  any  infliuence  on  the  pleasures  en- 
joyed in  fashionable  society ;  the  party  of 
oppodtion  are  as  briUiant  there  as  the  mi- 
nisterialists :  fortune,  nmk,  intellect,  ta- 
lents, virtues,  are  shared  amonff  them ;  and 
never  do  either  of  the  two  thixUc  of  drawing, 
near  to  or  keeping  at  a  distance  from  a  per- 
son by  those  calcmations  of  ambition  whidi 
have  always  prevafled  in  France.  To  quit 
one*s  friends  because  they  are  out  of  power, 
and  to  draw  near  to  them  because  they  pos- 
sess it,  is  a  kind  of  tactics  almost  unknown 
in  England ;  and  if  the  appkuse  of  society 
does  not  lead  to  public  employment,  at  least 
the  liberty  of  sooety  is  not  impaired  by  com- 
binations foreign  to  the  pleasures  whidi  may 
be  tasted  there.  One  finds  there  almost  in- 
variablv  the  security  and  the  truth  iriiich 
form  the  bases  of  all  enjojrment,  because 
they  form  their  security.  You  have  not  to 
dread  those  perpetual  broils  which,  in  other 
countries,  fill  life  with  disquietude.  What 
you  possess  in  point  of  connexion  and  friend- 
ship, you  can  lose  only  by  your  own  fault, 
ana  you  never  have  reason  to  doubt  the  ex- 
pressions of  benevolence  addressed  to  you, 
for  they  will  be  surpassed  by  the  actual  per- 
formance, and  consecrated  by  duration. 
Truth,  above  all,  is  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished qualities  of  the  English  character. 
The  pubUdty  that  prevails  in  business,  the 
discussions  by  which  people  arrive  at  the 
bottom  of  every  thing,  have  doubtless  con- 
tributed to  this  habit  of  strict  truth  which 
cannot  exist  but  in  a  countay  where  disn- 
mulation  leads  to  nothing  but  the  mortifi- 
cation of  being  exposed. 

"  It  has  been  much  repeated  on  the  Con- 
tinent, that  the  English  are  unpolite,  and  a 
certain  habit  of  in£pendence,  a  great  aver- 
sion to  restraint,  may  have  given  rise  to  this 
opinion.  But  I  know  no  politeness,  no 
protection,  so  ddicate  as  that  of  the  English 
tQwards  women  in  eveiy  circumstance  of 
life.  Is  there  question  of  danger,  cS  trou- 
ble, of  a  servi^  to  be  rendered,  ttae  is  no- 
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thing  that  ther  neglect  to  aid  the  weaker 
sex*  From  the  seamen  who,  amidst  the 
stoim,  support  your  tottering  steps*  to  Eng- 
lish gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank,  never 
does  a  woman  find  hetsdf  exposed  to  any 
difficulty  whatever,  without  being  support- 
ed ;  and  eveiv  where  do  we  find  that  happy 
mixture  which  is  characteristic  of  England, 
a  republican  austerity  in  domestic  life,  and 
a  chivalrous  spirit  in  the  rdbidons  of  society. 
•«  A  aualiu  not  less  amiable  in  the  Eng. 
li^,  is  tneir  dispositum  to  enthusiasm.  Tins 
people  can  see  nothing  remarkable  without 
encouraging  it  by  the  most  flattering  prais- 
es. One  acts  then  very  rightly  in  going  to 
England,  in  whatever  state  of  mufortune 
one  is  placed,  if  consdous  of  possessing  in 
one*s  self  any  thing  that  is  truly  distinguish- 
ed. But  if  one  arrives  there,  like  most  of 
the  rich  idlers  of  Europe,  who  travel  to  pass 
a  camivsi  in  Italy,  and  a  spring  in  London, 
there  is  no  country  that  more  disappoints 
expectation ;  and  we  shall  certainly  quit  it 
without  suspecting  that  we  have  seen  the 
finest  noodel  of  social  order,  and  the  only 
one  which  fin*  a  long  time  supported  our 
hopes  of  human  nature.*' 

Upon  the  whole,  we  dote  the  work 
of  Madame  de  Stael  with  increased 
admiration  for  her  talents,— *with 
greatly  increased  regret,  diat  she 
should  have  been  cut  off  at  a  period 
of  life  when  the  direction  of  these  ta- 
lents had  begun  to  be  more  strictly 
usef\il  than  ever, — when,  if  her  im- 
agination and  enthusiasm  might  be 
supposed  likdv  to  decline,  there  might 
have  lain  before  her  so  large  a  pros- 
pect of  strengthening  reason,  and  im- 
proving wisdom.  The  impression 
which  her  work  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce in  her  own  country,  is  a  sober 
and  salutary  one  of  hope  and  patience. 
In  ours,  we  trust  it  will  be  read  and 
studied'  by  those  whose  ignorance  ren- 
ders them  unconscious,  or  whose 
meanness  renders  them  unthankfVil 
observers  of  the  blessings  they  enjoy. 
The  progress  and  results  of  the 
French  Revolution  should  produce  on 
us  no  other  effect  than  that  of  a  firm 
and  tranquil  joy  in  the  contemplation 
of  our  own  condition  at  home.  The 
idea  of  establishing  in  modern  Europe 
a  system  of  polity  upon  any  thing  like 
the  model  or  principles  of  the  com- 
monwealths of  antiquity,  however  fas- 
cinating the  first  idea  of  such  a  thing 
might  have  appeared,  has  been  proved, 
by  the  experience  of  France,  to  be  es- 
sentially unprofitable 'and  absurd.  It 
ia  too  late  to  change  the  nature  of 
Christendom.  We  have  lived  for 
I  more  than  a  sixth  of  the  whole  age  of 
the  world  in  the  cultivation  of  a  set  of 


ideas  and  prindples,  whidi  ha^e  been 
proved  capable  fs^  prodncing  every 
thing  that  is  great  and  good  in  hianan 
intellect  and  action,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
endured  that  we  should  part  with  oar 
heritage.  Let  those  whose  reason  is 
too  T^ed  to  bear  with  our  Gothic 
prpjudioea,  flv  to  the  shores  of  ano&er 
continent,  wnere  they  may  nave  in 
abundance  all  physical  aocomflaoda- 
tions,  and  all  that  they  are  pleased  to 
consider  as  freedom,  in  the  midst  of 
uncut  forests  and  untilled  ssTannahs, 
— in  a  land  where  there  are  neither 
castles  nor  cathedrals,--«mo&g  men 
that,  puffed  up  with  an  ignorant  and 
contemptible  vanity,  are  contented 
to  consider  themselves  as  the  atwrigi- 
nal  ^nrtyy^^t^  of  a  ucw  land,  rather 
than  to  fflorv  in  the  reoottecuon  that 
they*speaK  the  language  of  England, 
and 

**  Are  sprung 
From  earth*s  first  Uood.** 
Let  such  depart,  and  let  us  bid  God 
speed  to  thrir  journey.  But  let  us 
not  be  deedved  into  any  participation 
of  their  paltry  phrenzv.  Let  as  re- 
joice in  the  memory  of^  great  and  vir- 
tuous ages ;  let  us  not  senarate  oor- 
selves  from  our  fiithers,  or  be  the  rob- 
bers of  our  children. 

We  cannot  close  our  paper  mofe  ap- 
pronriatdy,  than  with  the  following 
patnetic  and  sabUme  sonnet  of  the 
most  meditative  and  English  of  our 
living  poets. 

•'NowthataIlheattsare|^,anfiu»lBUt. 
Our  aged  Sovereign  sits  ^— 40  the  ebb  and  now 
Of  states  and  kinj^doms,  to  dieir  joy  or  wocb 
Insensible; — he  sits  deprived  of  sight. 
And  lamentably  wrapped  in  twofold  n^ht. 
Whom  no  wok  hopes  decdved«P— whose 

mind  ensued, 
Through  perilous  war,  with  regal  fbrtitiidc« 
Peace,  that  should  claim  respect  from  law- 
less Mi^t. 
Dread  King  of  Kings !  voudisafie  a  ray  divine 
To  his  forlorn  conmtum !  let  diy  grace 
Upon  his  inner  soul  in  mercy  smne  ; 
Permit  his  heart  to  kindle,  and  embrace 
(Though  were  it  only  for  a  moment's  space) 


The  triumphs  of  this  hour ;  for  they  are 
Thike." 


SOME  REMARKS  OM  TBE  USE  OF  TBX 
rRETEBNATURAL  IN  WOmKS  OF 
FICTION. 

Some  have  thought  that,  in  modem 
works  of  fiction,  there  should  be  no 
gratuitous  introdnction  of  the  pveter- 
natural,  and  that  superstitioos  tales 
are  only  to  be  tdenited  when  they 
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fona  a  part  of  some  pieture  of  pa«t 
ages,  dming  which  saeh  ttiingawere 
umvenally  believed.  But,  even  in 
the  most  enlightened  ages,  so  desirous 
18  the  human  mind  of  an  outlet  by 
which  to  escape  from  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  visible  things  into  the  unknown 
and  unlimited  world,  that  surely  poets 
should  be  permitted  to  feign  all  won- 
ders which  cannot  be  proved  to  be  im- 
possible, and  which  are  not  oontradie- 
tory  {o  the  spirit  of  our  religion. 

To  this  class  belong  the  re-appear- 
ance of  the  dead,  and  the  struggle  of 
evil  beings  for  an  ascendancy  over  hu- 
man nature.  The  eastern  talismanic 
theory  of  sorcery  supposed  that  super- 
humtfi  powen  were  acquired  by  dis- 
covering and  taking  advantage  of  the 
occult  hws  of  nature  to  compel  the 
service  of  spirits ;  but  the  notion  of  a 
voluntary  assistance  lent  by  wicked 
angels  to  wieked  men  is  much  more 
sublime,  and  agrees  better  with  the 
spirit  of  modem  thought.  The  one  is 
a  childish  idea  founded  on  the  me- 
chanics! operation  of  causes  which 
have  never  been  proved  to  exist ;  but 
the  other  has  a  moral  interest,  being 
conformable  to  our  knowledge  of  chaiw 
acter  and  passion. 

That  there  exists  in  this  country  that 
strength  of  imagination  which  delights 
in  the  feeling  of  superstitious  horror,  is 
proved  by  the  practice  of  our  ancient 
dramatists ;  and  of  all  those  authors 
who  wrote  in  the  original  English  mint 
down  to  the  end  of  hist  oentury,  when, 
partly  from  the  revival  of  old  ballads, 
and  partly  from  the  importation  of 
German  books,  there  sprung  up  an 
immense  number  of  romances  and  fic- 
tions, the  interest  of  which  was  found- 
ed almost  entirely  upon  apparitions 
and  the  mysteries  of  haunted  castles, 
or  proi^edes,  dreams,  and  present- 
ments. 

Every  sort  of  machinery  of  this 
kind  was  put  in  requisition ;  till,  by 
the  unskilfiilness  of  the  artists,  and 
the  unsparing  manner  in  which  their 
resources  were  employed,  the  super- 
stitious branch  of  romance  writing  fell 
gradually  into  disrepute;  and  prob&« 
bly  among  the  immense  number  of 
novels  published^  there  are  now  six 
that  represent  modern  manners,  for 
one  that  resorts  to  the  old  machinery 
of  spectres  and  mysteries.  The  great- 
est poets  of  the  present  time,  however, 
have  not  disdained  to  continue  the  use 
ef  it;   and  indeed  some  of  Scott's 


works  excite  the  Feelings  of  supersti- 
tious fear  and  traditional  awe  in  a  de- 
gree that  has  never  been  surpassed* 
Wordsworth's  fictions  in  this  line  have  - 
exquisite  beduty,  and  may  be  said  to 
represent  the  spontaneous  and  creative 
superstition  of  the  human  mind,  when 
acted  upon  by  impressive  circum- 
stances. The  poems  of  the  Thorn, 
Lucy  Gray,  and  Hartleap  Well,  are 
instances  of  this.  The  poem  of  the 
Danish  Boy  is  a  beautiful  superfluity 
of  fancy,  but  is  too  entirely  poeticsd 
to  please  common  readers.  Lord  By- 
ron's strength  lies  in  a  different  direc- 
tion ;  and  the  spectres  which  appear 
in  his  poetry  are  not  the  product  of 
imagination  working  upon  what  is  un- 
known and  invisible,  but  are  created 
by  the  passions  of  the  heart  striving 
to  embody  their  own  objects.  The 
world  of  spirits  is  not  an  object  of  in- 
terest to  him  for  its  own  sake,  and 
when  he  resorts  to  it,  he  does  so  only 
for  the  images  of  what  he  loved  or 
hated  on  earth.  Mr  Coleridge  has 
perhaps  the  finest  superstitious  vein  of 
any  person  alive.  The  poem  of  Chris-  <^ 
tabel  is  the  best  model  extant  of  the 
language  fit  to  be  employed  for  such 
subjects.  It  was  the  greatest  attempt, 
before  Walter  Scott's  poems,  to  turn 
the  language  of  our  ancient  ballads  to 
account  in  a  modem  composition,  and 
is  perhaps  more  successful  in  that  re- 
spect than  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min- 
strel itself.  Indeed  Christabel  may 
be  considere<l  as  a  test  by  which  to 
try  men's  feeling  of  superstition,  and 
wnoevcr  does  not  perceive  the  beauty 
of  it,  may  rest  assured  that  the  world 
of  spectres  is  shut  against  him,  and 
that  he  will  never  see  "  any  thing 
worse  than  himself."    * 

To  make  the  marvellous  a  means  of 
producing  the  ludicrous;  that  is  to 
say,  to  arrive  at  new  and  diverting  si- 
tuations, by  feigning  a  suspension  of  I 
the  laws  of  nature,  has  not  been  much 
attempted  in  English  literature,  and 
is  perhaps  rather  a  cheap  species  ht  wit, 
since  it  supposes  more  fancy  than 
knowledge  or  penetration.  At  the 
same  time  it  has  its  attractions;  for 
it  gives  the  mind  a  pleasing  respite 
fVom  the  inexorable  tyranny  of  facts, 
and  flatters  us  for  a  time  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  vivid  and  immoveable  na- 
ture relaxing  from  its  severity,  and 
ceasing  to  present  the  usual  barriers 
to  our  wishes.  The  tale  of  Vathek, 
in  which  these  things  are  well  exem* 
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plified,  has  neTer  been  very  popular 
in  this  country.  It  would  appear  that 
such  painted  air-bubbles  are  too  child- 
ish for  our  taste^  and  that  the  marvel- 
lous is  only  relished  here  when  linked 
to  the  higher  and  more  serious  feel- 
ings. Macbeth  is  deeply  and  univer- 
sally understood ;  but  there  is  reason 
to  suspect  that  the  Midsummer  Night's 
Bream  is  more  talked  of  than  read^ 
and  talked  of  chiefly  by  persons  who 
wish  to  lay  daim  to  an  uncommon 
share  of  fancy. 

The  ancients  had  their  &uns,  satyrs^ 
and  nymphs,  with  which  they  peopled 
the  more  sequesta«d  retreats  of  na- 
ture; and  whose  casual  intercourse 
with  mortals  supplied  a  thousand 
beautiful  fiibles.  Tne  &iries  and  mer- 
maids of  modem  times  cannot  be  com- 
pared with  them.  To  be  8ure>  some 
very  pretty  stories  are  told  of  mer- 
maids drawing  nigh  to  solitary  shores, 
under  the  guidance  of  tender  iroptll* 
ses,  and  making  their  sentiments 
known  to  the  favoured  mortal  in  the 
form  of  a  song  ;  but  surely  their  long 
fish-tails  are  insufferable,  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  them  by  the  young 
Highlanders  in  the  Idand  of  Skye,  or 
the  shepherds  of  the  Orkneys.  The 
whole  conception  of  a  mermaid  is 
displeasing,  and  savours  of  the 
coarse  taste  of  Northern  mythology. 
On  the  other  hand,  nothing  can  be 
more  beautiful  than  the  ancient 
conception  of  wood  nymphs,  whose 
tenderness  was  by  no  means  so  ob- 
trusive as  that  of  the  northern  mer- 
maids ;  so  that  persons  taking  a  walk 
in  a  forest  were  frequently  shunned 
by  them,  and  lefl  to  find  their  way 
home  again  without  ever  having  a  se- 
cond sight  of  them.  The  fairy  tribe 
of  later  times  is  a  fiction  without  in- 
terest, and  seems  hardly  capable  of 
answering  an^  purpose  as  a  species  of 
poetical  machinery. 

It  is  evident  that  gay  and  lively  fic- 
tionSj  founded  on  popular  supersti- 
tu)n3,  ^niit  of  much  greater  variety 
than  serious  and  terrible  ones.  The 
objects  bv  which  superstitious  terror 
is  excited,  being  always  obscure  and 
indefinite,  present  but  a  limited  range 
to  the  poet,  and  should  be  sparingly 
used,  in  order  to  avoid  monotony,  and 
prevent  the  disgust  which  is  always 
sure  to  be  felt,  when  they  are  no  long- 
er regarded  with  astonishment  Ob- 
servation and  reflection  can  be  fed  for 
ever  by  the  infinite  variety  of  particu- 
lars and  tlieir  relations ;  and  the  sen- 
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timent  of  love  poneues  the  divine 
privilege  of  dwelling  upon  its  objects 
with  increasing  delight ;  but  fear  aad 
wonder  are  transitory  movements  of 
the  mind,  and  depend  for  the  most 
part  on  the  suspension  of  curiosity. 

Upon  the  wnole,  romance  writefs 
ought  to  look  jealoiuly  after  their  pri- 
vili^es,  and  prevent  the  use  of  ^ipari« 
tions  from  incurring  prescriptioB  in 
these  latter  days  of  the  scofos,  who 
think  it  no  mat  matter  to  take  the 
bread  out  of  me  mouths  of  an  hundred 
industrious  persons  in  Grub  Street, 
for  the  sake  of  shewing  themselves 
above  vulgar  prgudicea.  Surely  ro- 
mance writers  are  fiur  more  numerous 
than  philosophers,  and  might  be  wdi 
able  to  mob  any  prating  son  o£  Epi- 
curus who  attempted  to  undennins 
the  credit  of  their  machinery. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  ATHBN^US. 

No  I. 

[The  Isamed  need  not  be  ftdd  vfas 
AtheniBUs  was,  though  the  Ei^^kh  nad> 
er  has  hitherto  had  but  very  little  ep- 
povtunity  of  knowing  mudi  about  lum. 
His  **  Deipnoflophists,  or  the  Sophisti 
disoouisin^  at  Table,**  is  the.  only  one, 
among  his  numerous  works,  that  re- 
mains ;  it  contains  a  vast  fund  of  amoM- 
mentand  information  concerning  the  cus* 
toms,  the  mannen,  and  the  sentiments  of 
the  Greeks,  with  a  multitude  of  valuable 
facts  and  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  his- 
tory of  their  liteiazy  and  moral  charaoter; 
besides  many  elegant  specimens  of  anciait 
poetry,  and  quotations  from  old  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  whose  writings  have  loog 
been  lost 

Athenaus  was  bom  at  Naoemtis,  in  B- 
gypt,  in  the  second  century  of  the  CfazirtiaD 
era.  He  was  considered  as  a  man  of  grest 
learning— had  read  much,  and  possessed  an 
extraorainaiy  memory,  as  the  numeious 
anecdotes  he  relates,  and  the  pieces  of  poe- 

2r  he  quotes,  abundantly  te^xfy.  Sevtral 
itions  of  his  Ddpnoeophists  have  appear- 
ed on  the  Continent ;  tne  last  in  fianteen 
volumes  octavo,  by  Sdiweighaoser  of  Stzas- 
buwh,  in  1807. 

The  translation  of  select  pasnges  6ma 
this  entertaimng  author,  from  iniidi  we 
mean  oocasumally  to  give  a  eertam  portion, 
was  the  work  of  an  degant  scholar,  and  an 
amiable  man,  who,  alas !  is  no  move  i  he 
occasionally  entertained  and  instructed  Ins 
countrymen,  but  never  Intruded  his  name 
on  public  notice  {  and  it  is  fkom  that  con- 
sideratk»n  akxw  we  M  it  right  «ow  to  with* 
hold  it.  Editob.] 
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TiMOC SATES  aaks  Athenaetu^  whe- 
ther he  was  present  at  the  banquets  of 
the  learned,  or  whether  he  trusted  to 
the  report  of  others,  in  the  account  he 
had  given  of  them  ?  Athenaeus  assures 
him  that  he  was  present,  then  speaks 
warmly  of  Lauxentius,  and  the  elegant 
entertainments  given  at  his  house^ 
duing  which  the  most  curious  ques- 
tions were  proposed  and  discussed. 
He  likewise  informs  him,  that  Lau- 
rentius  had  been  appointed  to  supers 
intend  the  relisious  ceremonies  snd 
sacrifices,  by  that  exoellent  prince, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  because  he  was  ac* 
quainted  with  die  customs  of.  the 
Gredcsand  Romans,  and  spoke  both 
languages  with  eoual  purity ;  on  which 
account  he  had  the  name  given  him  of 
AnfMnt«*  or  ambidexter. 

He  then  speaks  of  the  library  of 
Laurentius,  which  contained  such  a 
number  of  the  best  Greek  authors  that 
it  wo\dd  bear  a  oomparison  with  the 
most  oeiebrated  pubuc  collections  of 
antiauity.  He  was  so  distinguished 
for  nis  urbanity,  that  at  his  table 
every  one  felt  himself  at  his  ease,  and 
Rome  appeared  to  be  the  country  of 
^  human  race.  The  hoqritality  of 
Ids  house  was  such,  as  to  justify  the 
application  of  the  following  descrip- 
tion fh>m  the  comic  poet,  ApoUo- 
dorus:t 
<*  Appioschisg  a  fiieiid*8  hoive,  we  see  at 

once 
A  welcome  at  the  sate.    The  porter  stands 
With  open  cheeiftu  face  to  meet  the  guests ; 
Old  Keeper  wags  his  tail :  as  he  pio^eds. 
Some  kind  domestic,  with  officious  zeal. 
Places  his  chair  unbidden  ;— all  is  done 
Prompt,  and  at  once,  ftcm  feeling,  not  di- 

rection."$ 
To  Laurentius  might  be  applied 
these  lines  of  Antiphanes : 

*  In  allusion  tothislinein  Homer*B  Ifiad, 
f  L163. 

Henw  Asteropsnis,  ambidester  enim  erat 
4-  Apollodorus,  a  comic  noet  of  Gda,  in 

Sialy,  of  the  age  of  Menander.    He  is  said 

to  have  written  for^-seven  plays.    Donatus 

intimates  that  Terence  took  nom  him  his 

Pbormioand  Hecyra. 
X  This  fragment  of  Ajiollodorus  reminds 

ua  of  the  following  beautiful  passage  in  the 

Heaoton  of  Terence. 

**  Pomum  revortor  mostus,  atque  animo  fere 

Perturbato,  atque  inoerto  pra  aqgritodine ; 

Adsido;  aecurmntsern;  socoosdetrshunt;  . 

Video  idios  fiestinare ;  lectoa  stemere ; 

Coenam  apparaie ;  pro  se  quisqoe  sedulo 

Fadebaty  quo  iOam  mihi  leniient  miseriam." 
Acth&h 
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**  Books,  and  the  MU8e*s  love,  his  sole  de- 
light: 
With  them  true  wisdom  lies." 

As  well  as  the  following  firom  the 
Theban  bard  : 

■*  As  in  the  sweet  society  of  friends 
We  feel  true  pleasure,  so  his  joy  was  found 
Within  the  Muse^s  garden ;  Uiere  to  stray. 
And  cull  the  sweetest  flowers.*' 

The  author  then  gives  the  examples 
of  other  great  men  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  by  iheir  liberality 
and  msgnifioence — such  as  Alexander, 
Conon,  Aicibiades,  &c.  and  dtes  the 
following  passage  from  Antiphanes  :* 
**  Good  gods !   why  seek  we  riches  and 

abundance, 
If  not  to  suooour'our  poor  friends  withal. 
And  show  Heaven's  bounties  in  the  fairest 

Hght? 
To  eat  and  drink  are  but  the  common  wants 
That  Nature  warrants,  and  all  feel  lUike  i 
We  need  no  splendid  feast  to  satisfy 
Sudi  appetites  as  these.*' 
*liie  Cynic  (Cynulcus),  who  had  ac- 
quired the  name  of  T^x*^tTvoff  or  the 
Supper-hunter,  said,  that  Clearchus 
related,  that  Charmus  of  Syracuse  ap- 
plied mottos  to  almost  every  dish  that 
was  served  up.  For  instance,  if  a  fish : 

Hx0t  Xnrm  Atymn  mXftv^  /3«^.*|> 

*  ■•  Antiphanes  of  Smjrrna,  ot^  as  some 
say,  of  Rhodes,  was  bom  in  or  about  the 
ninety-third  Olympiad.  His  father*8  name 
was  Demophanes,  and  his  mother's  iSnoc  ; 
people  of  serrile  degree.  However,  he  se 
signaUzed  hhnself  by  his  genhis,  and  was 
held  in  such  respect  by  his  Athenian  pi^ 
troos,  that  a  puhfic  decree  waa  made  ibr  the 
removal  of  his  remains  from  the  Isle  of 
Chios,  where  be  died  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
four,  and  for  depositing  them  in  die  dly  of 
Athens,  where  his  nmeral  honouxa  were 
sumptuously  performed  at  the  charge  of  the 


*'  He  ranks  very  h^  in  the  middle  co- 
medy. The  lowest  list  of  his  plays  amounts 
to  two  hundred  and  ninety ;  and  some  con- 
tend that  he  actually  composed  three  hun- 
dred and  sixty  five.  He  is  said  to  have 
obtained  the  prize  for  thirty  comedies.  Se- 
veral fragments  of  his  have  been  selected  by 
various  authors  of  the  lower  ages ;  but  they 
do  not  comprise  such  a  portion  of  the  dia- 
logue, as  to  open  the  character,  shrle,  and 
manner  of  this  writer,  so  as  to  enable  us  to 
pronounee  xspiti  his  comparative  excellence 
with  any  criucal  precision."— Cmnfer/SufMrf 
ObterveTf  voL  iv.  pu  78. 

-^  It  is  not  mentioned  from  what  author 
this  is  taken.    It  appears  to  be  a  parody  on 
tiie  first  line  of  the  Hecuba  of  Euripides : 
Hsjw  nufSi*  KutffMif  mm  rxcm  «rvA4v 

Poison  refers,  in  his  note  upon  this  pas- 
sage, to  two  other  parodies  in  Athen«us» 
butnottothisi 
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••  Scftpi*d^mn  tlii  nai  deep  ofth*  iEgeMi  left, 
BdioU  me  here  " 
And  80  on  to  others,  wbich^  though 
in  the  original  the  terms  hear  some 
analogy,  would  be  entirely  lost  in  tran- 
slation. 

Athenseus  relates,  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary with  many  of  the  guests  who 
frequented  the  table  of  Lauren tius,  to 
bring  sentences  of  this  kind  as  the 
price  of  their  admission,  but  that 
Charmus,  who  was  a  man  of  ^eat 
learning,  excelled  them  all,  as  scarcely 
a  dish  was  served  up  to  which  he  did 
not  apply  some  pointed  allusion.  He 
then  speaks  of  the  munificence  of 
Tellias  of  Agrigentum,  who,  in  the 
middle  of  winter,  entertained  five 
hundred  knights  of  Gela,  and  pre- 
sented to  each  a  tunic  and  a  mantle. 

The  greater  part  of  the  guests  prais- 
ed very  highly  the  lampreys  and  eels 
of  the  Straits  of  Sicily — the  paunch  or 
stomach  of  the  tunny  from  Cape  Pa- 
chynus— kids  from  the  Isle  of  Melos 
— ^mullets  from  the  Simethus  (a  river 
in  Sicily)— oysters  from  Gape  Peloms 
—pilchards  from  Lipara— turnips  from 
Mantinea,  and  beet  from  Asora. 

Archestratus  of  Syracuse,  or  Gela, 
composed  a  poem  on  good  eating. 
Chrysippus  says  it  was  called  T»s^»Mfumt 
others  gave  it  different  titles.  It  be- 
gan thus : 

*^  To  univenal  Greeee  these  rules  I  give. 
That  each  may  know  the  proper  mode  to  live  t 
In  number  let  the  goetts  be  thiee  or  four. 
Five  at  the  most,  and  not  a  creature  more : 
A  crowded  table  is  a  vile  ezoen. 
No  banquet,  bat  a  soldier**  noiiy  mess—*' 

Atheneus  supposes  that  Archestra- 
tus was  ignorant  that  at  the  banquet 
of  Plato  there  were  twenty-eight 
guests. 

Antiphanes  says  there  are  persons, 
**  Who  know  for  certain  where  a  feast  is  held, 
And,  uninvited,  tit  them  down  as  guestb*'* 

He  adtls  further : 
*<  *Twere  well  if  fellows  of  this  sort  were  fed 
At  the  state*8  charge,  or  as  they  treat  the  flies 
When  at  Olympia  they  slay  an  ox. 
And  leave  the  carcass,  for  this  very  purpose, 
To  such  unhidden  guests.** 

*  **  Men  of  this  description  were,  by  lbs 
Greeks,  caUed  fintu—by  the  Latins,  musca, 
flies,  which  was  a  general  name  of  reproach 
for  such  as  insinuated  themsdves  into  com* 
pany  where  they  were  not  weleome.  In 
rlautus,  an  entertainment,  free  from  such 
unwelcome  guests,  is  cidled  *  hospitium 
sine  muscis.  In  Egypt,  a  fly  was  the 
hieroglyphic  of  an  impudent  man.**— Kfcb 
Potter^  qf  MUctUanemi  Ctutomi  qf  Greece* 


Other  antfaora  aie  dien  mentioned, 
who  had  written  on  good  dieer,  wiUi 
several  quotations  and  aneodofeea.  A- 
mangst  otners,  he  speaks  of  a  glntCoo 
called  PhiloQcenns,  after  whom  oertein 
cakes  were  named.  Chrysippus  espeaks 
of  him  thus : — "  I  knew  a  glattoB,  a 
felbw  of  consummate  impudence,  «^ 
paid  so  little  r^^rd  to  die  aeoommodnr- 
tion  of  othen,  that  it  was  his  practsoe, 
in  the  bath,  to  immerse  his  hands  in 
water  heated  to  a  great  de;gree;  to 
continue  them  for  a  long  time,  and 
wash  his  mouth  with  the  same,  topre* 
vent,  by  use,  their  being  ii^ured  by 
the  hottest  food,  and  to  enabk  him  to 
endure  a  greater  degree  of  heat  dtian 
others."  It  is  moreover  said,  that  he 
used  to  bribe  the  cooks  to  serve  up  tiw 
dishes  as  hot  as  poasible,  so  ths^  he 
might  devour  what  he  pleased  beflore 
the  other  guests  oould  touch  any  thing. 

"  Clearahus  says,  of  PhiloxenuB  of 
C  vthen,  that  having  one  day  embwk- 
ea  fbr  Ephesus,  he  no  sooner  arrived 
than  he  went  to  the  fiah-market.  Ob 
finding  it  empty,  he  inquired  the  rea- 
son. The  people  told  him  tiiat  aH 
the  fish  were  bmight  up  for  the  oel^- 
bration  of  a  wedding.  He  immediate- 
ly goes  to  die  bath,  from  thenoe  to 
the  house  of  the  manied  couple,  and, 
without  invitation,  takes  his  place  at 
the  table.  After  supper  he  sings  an 
extempore  ep&thalamium,  fixr  he  was  a 
dithyrambick  poet  The  company 
were  delisted,  and  the  bridegroom 
gave  him  an  invitation  fbr  the  next 
day.  '  Yes,'  said  Philoscenua, .  '  if 
there  be  no  fish  in  the  market.'  " 

"  We  should  not,"  saya  Theophihia, 
"  imitate  Philoxenus,  Uie  son  of  £- 
ryxis,  who,  not  content  with  the  com- 
mon gifts  of  nature,  complained  that 
he  had  not  the  neck  of  a  crane,  to 
prolong  the  pleasure  of  tasting  his 
food.  If  he  had  petitioned  to  be  trans* 
formed  to  an  ox,  a  caxnel,  a  horse,  or 
an  elephant,  he  would  have  done  bet- 
ter. These  animals  have  more  vora- 
douB  appetites,  and  the  enjoyment  is 
augmented  in  proportion  to  their 
strength  and  avioity." 

''  Phanias  rektes  the  following  anec- 
dote of  this  PhOoxenus  of  Cythera, 
irho  was  a  poet,  and  a  notorious  kvcr 
of  good  eating.  Supping  one  evening 
with  Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Sicfly,  he 
observed  a  large  mullet  served  up  to 
the  prince,  and  a  very  small  one  ptaoed 
before  him.  In  sight  of  Dionvsius  he 
took  up  the  little  fish,  and  held  it  to 
his  ear.    The  prince  asked  him  why 
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he  did  tliis?  PhiloxeiniB  aniwered^ 
that  he  was  then  engaged  in  the  com- 
positton  of  his  Galatea,  and  was  in- 
ouiring  of  the  little  fish  fi)T  some  par- 
ticulars relating  to  Nereus,  hut  could 
obtain  no  satisfaction;  he  therefore 
supposed  the  fish  was  too  younp  to 
give  him  the  necessary  information; 
'  bat  I  am  persuaded/  added  the  poet^ 
*  that  the  elder  one,  which  stands  be- 
fore you,  is  ftilly  acquainted  with  what 
I  wish  to  know.'  Dionysius  smiled 
at  the  jest,  and  ordered  the  large  mul- 
let to  be  placed  before  Philoxenus."* 

''  This  prince  often  drank  freely 
with  Philoxenus ;  hut  having  detected 
him  in  an  illicit  amour  with  his  mia- 
liess,  Galatea,  he  sent  him  to  prison, 
where  he  composed  his  Cyclops,  tak- 
ing his  own  misfortunes  for  the  argu- 
ment. The  Cyclops  was  Dionysius — 
the  flute  player  Galatea,  and  tne  poet 
himself  Ulyssjs." 

'^  There  lived  at  Rome,  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius,  a  voluptuary  of  great 
wealth,  named  Alpicius,  after  wnom 
certain  cakes  were  called.  In  the  gra- 
tification of  his  appetite  he  spent  im- 
mense sums.  He  usually  resided  at 
Mintumum,    a    town  in   Campania, 


*  In  an  old  book,  under  the  title  of 
**  Wits,  Pitts,  and  Fancies,  &c.  printed  at 
London,  by  Richard  Johnes,  at  the  dgn  of 
Ae  Rose  and  Crowne,  next  above  St  An- 
diewe's  Church,  in  Holbome,**  1595,  4«o, 
in  the  chapter  which  treats  of  *•  Table 
matter,**  many  andeot  wittidsms  are  given ; 
and,  amongst  other*,  the  following,  whidi 
is  evidently  borrowed  from  this  amcdote  of 
Pbiloxenus. 

**  At  a  nobleman*8  banquet,  a  ship  of 
marchjpane  stuffe  was  set  upon  the  board* 
wherem  was  all  manner  of  fishes  in  the  like 
Btoffe.  Every  one  snatched  thereat — a  sea 
captain,  sitting  for  oiF,  could  not  reach  there- 
unto ;  but  one  of  the  company  save  him  a 
qnat,  which  hee  receiving,  he]£  it  a  good 
apace  to  his  ear.  The  nobleman  seeing  it, 
asked  him  his  oonceipt  therein.  He  then, 
in  reference  to  the  little  portion  that  came 
to  him  out  of  that  marchpane,  thus  merrily 
answered :  '  And  like  your  grace,  my  fo- 
tiher  before  me  (as  your  honour  knows),  was 
sometimes  a  sea  captain ;  and  it  was  his 
mischance,  and  my  hard  hap,  that  since  his 
last  undertaken  voyage  at  seay  which  was 
some  twelve  years  ago,  I  never  since  could 
hesie  what  was  become  of  him ;  wherefore 
of  eveiy  fish  that  falleth  into  my  haods  I 
still  aske,  whether  it  can  tell  me  any  news 
of  him  ?  and  this  pettie  sprat  (my  lord)  saith 
he  was  then  a  little  one,  and  remembers  no 
such  matter." 
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where  he  regaled  himself  with  shrimpsy 
or  prawns,  which  he  bought  at  a 
mreat  price.  They  were  so  very  larse, 
uat  neither  those  of  Smyrna,  nor  Sie 
crayfish  ci  Alexandria,  were  to  be 
compared  to  them.  When  he  was  in- 
formed that  prawns  of  an  immense 
size  were  to  be  had  in  Africa,  with- 
out delaying  a  single  day,  he  embark- 
ed for  the  coast  of  Lybia.  As  he  ap- 
proached the  land,  where  his  fome  had 
arrived  before  him,  having  experienced 
a  dreadful  storm  in  the  course  c/f  his 
voyage,  the  fishermen  came  on  board 
his  vessel,  and  offered  him  the  best  of 
their  fish.  '  Have  you  none  of  a 
larger  size?'  said  he.— 'None  larger 
are  to  be  met  with  on  this  coast,'  they 
replied.  Recollecting  the  delicious 
prawns  of  Minturnum,  he  ordered  his 
pilot  to  steer  immediately  for  the  coast 
of  Italy,  without  approaching  nearer 
to  that  of  Africa." 

"  Aristoxenua  of  Cyrene,  a  volup- 
tuous philosopher,  used  to  sprinkle 
the  lettuces  in  his  garden  every  even- 
ing with  wine  mixed  with  noney ; 
and  gathering  them  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, called  them  the  green  cakes  which 
the  earth  produced  for  his  use." 

"  Nicomedes,  king  of  Rithynia,  be- 
ing at  a  great  distance  from  the  sea, 
enressed  a  desire 'to  eat  the  small  fish 
called  «^,  or  anchovy;  his  cook, 
not  being  able  to  procure  them,  con- 
trived to  imitate  this  fish  so  well,  that 
he  deceived  his  master ;  which,  by  a 
fragment  from  the  comic  poet,  £uph- 
ron,  was  thus  accomplished :  He  took 
a  turnip,  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces, 
imitating,  as  much  as  possible,  the 
form  of  the  anchovy.  These  pieces  he 
firied  in  oil,  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  salt,  then  sprinkled  them  with  the 
seed  of  twelve  Dlack  poppies  By  this 
ingenious  artifice  he  aeceivcv.  ana  gra- 
tified the  palate  of  the  king;,  who  was 
at  that  time  on  the  confines  of  Sey- 
thia,  so  that  he  boasted  to  his  friends 
of  the  excellent  anchovies  which  he 
had  eaten." 


DAVID  HUMB  CHARGED  BY  MB  «0L£- 
BIDGE  WITH  PLAGXABISII  FROM  8T 
THOMAS  AQUINAS. 

In  that  rambling,  confused,  and  in- 
ooncluflive  work,  Mr  Coleridge's  Bio- 
graphia  Literaria,  there  is,  neverthe- 
less, to  be  foimd  a  vast  quantity  of 
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■iiigululy  acute  metaphysictl  disqui- 
ntion;  and  there  occur  many  very 
amusing  illustrations  and  anecdotes. 
In  his  sixth  chapter^  where  he  treats 
oS  Hartley's  system,  and  undertakes  to 
shew  that,  as  tar  as  it  diflfers  from  that 
of  Aristotle,  it  is  neither  tenable  in 
theory,  nor  founded  on  fiicts,  he  re» 
lates  the  f(^owing  curious  instance  of 
delirium,  in  which,  according  to  his 
belief,  the  ideas,  or  relicks  of  long- 
before-received  impressions,  exactly 
imitated  the  order  of  those  impres- 
sions,— the  will  and  reason  being  to 
all  appearance  wholly  suspended. 

'*  A  case  of  this  kind  ooconed  in  a  Ca- 
tholic town  in  Germany  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore my  arrival  at  Gottingen,  and  had  not 
then  caMed  to  be  a  frequent  lubject  of  con- 
venation.  A  young  woman  of  four  or  five 
and  twenty,  who  oould  neither  read  nor 
write,  was  seised  with  a  nervous  fever; 
during  which,  aooonUng  to  the  asseverations 
of  all  the  priests  and  monks  in  the  nei^- 
boorhood,  she  became  pouesMed,  and,  as  it 
appeared,  by  a  very  learned  devil.  She 
continued  incessantly  talking  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew,  in  very  pompous  tones,  and 
with  most  distinct  enunciation.  This  pot- 
session  was  rendered  more  probable  by  the 
known  fact,  that  she  was  or  had  been  an 
heretiG.  Voltaire  humorously  advises  the 
devil  to  decline  all  acquaintance  vrith  medi- 
cal men  ;  and  it  would  have  been  more  to 
his  reputation,  if  he  Had  taken  this  advice 
in  the  present  instance.  The  case  had  at- 
tracted tne  particular  attention  of  a  young 
physician,  and  by  his  statement  many  emi- 
nent physiokigists  and  psychol<^gists  visit- 
ed the  town,  and  cross-examined  the  case 
on  tibe  spot  Sheets  full  of  her  ravings 
wwe  taken  down  ftom  her  own  mouth,  and 
were  found  to  oonrist  of  sentences,  coherent 
and  intelligible  each  for  itself,  but  with 
little  or  no  connexion  with  each  other.  Of 
the  Hebrew,  a  small  portion  only  oould 
be  traced  to  the  Bible ;  the  remainder 
seemed  to  be  in  the  rabinical  dialect  All 
trick  or  oonspiiacy  was  out  of  the  question. 
Kot  only  had  the  voung  woman  ever  been 
an  harmless,  ample  creature ;  but  she  was 
evidcndy  labouring  under  a  nervous  fever. 
In  the  town,  in  which  she  had  been  resi- 
dent for  many  years  as  a  servant  in  diffizrent 
families,  no  solution  presented  itself.  The 
young  physician,  however,  determined  to 
trace  oer  past  life  step  by  step ;  for  the  pa- 
tient herself  was  incapable  of  returning  a 
lational  answer.  He  at  length  succeeded  in 
diseovering  the  pbce  where  her  parents  had 
lived  X  travelled  thither,  found  Utem  dead, 
but  an  nnde  surviving;  and  from  him 
leamt,  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably 
taken  by  an  da  protestant  pastor  at  nine 
years  oM,  and  had  remained  with  him  some 
fsaxi,  even  tiU  the  old  man's  death.  Of 
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this  pastor  the  uncle  knew  notidng,  bat  that 
he  was  a  veiy  good  man.  Widi  great  dif- 
ficulty, and  after  much  sesdi,  oar  young 
medical  philoeophei  discovered  a  niece  of 
the  pastor's,  who  had  lived  with  him  as  his 
house-keeper,  and  had  inherited  his  elftda. 
She  rememboed  the  gurl ;  related,  that  her 
venerable  unde  had  been  too  indulgent,  and 
could  not  bear  to  hear  the  girl  sooided ;  ^tm 
Ae  was  willing  to  have  kqit  her,  bot  that 
after  her  patron's  death,  the  | 
fused  to  stay.  Anxious  iaqu 
of  course  made,  concerning  the  pastor's 
bits ;   and  the  solution  of  the  pbenome 


was  soon  obtained.  For  it  appeared,  that 
it  had  been  the  old  man*s  custom,  fbr  years, 
to  walk  up  and  down  a  passage  of  his  house 
into  which  the  kitchen  ooor  o|Kned,  nd  «o 
read  to  hxmsdf  with  a  loud  voue,  out  of  fasB 
fovourite  books.  A  considenble  nnmber  of 
these  were  still  in  the  nieoe*8  posaasa^ 
She  added,  that  he  was  a  veiy  leamed  j 
and  a  'great  Hebraist  Among  the  ' 
were  found  a  collection  of  rabinical 
ings,  together  with  several  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  fathers ;  and  the  physician  wifcredfld 
in  identifying  so  many  passages  widi  those 
taken  down  at  the  young  wonum's  bed-side, 
that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any  latiaaBl 
mind  eonoeming  the  true  origin  of  the  im- 
pressions made  on  her  nervoos  system.** 

Mr  Coleridge  observes,  that  this  a»- 
thenticated  ctue  fiunishes  both  proof 
and  instance  that  relicks  of  sensation 
may  exist,  fbr  an  indefinite  tim^  in  a 
latent  state,  in  the  very  same  oider  in 
which  they  were  originally  imptcsKd ; 
for.  It  cannot  be  suTOOsed  that,  ina  caae 
like  this,  thefevenah  state  of  the  brain 
would  act  in  any  other  way  than  aa  a 
stimulus.  Mr  Cderidge  therefive 
thinks  it  probable  that  all  tfaoi^ts 
are  in  thonsdves  imperishable,  and 
that  if  the  intelligent  ftcolty  abonld 
be  rendered  more  oompreheiuive,  it 
would  require  only  a  diflbrent  and  ap- 
portioned organisation,  the  botfy  eele^ 
tial  instead  m  the  body  tetrtsiiiai,  to 
bring  befi>re  every  human  soul  the 
collective  experience  of  its  whole  past 
existence.  "  And  all  thia,"  he  adda» 
"  perchance  is  the  dread  book  cf  judg- 
ment, in  whose  mysterious  hierariy- 
phics  every  idle  word  is  recorded. 

We  fear  that  this  extraordinary  story 
will  not  peatly  benefit  the  science  m 
metaphysics ;  mr,  in  the  first  nlaoe,all 
we  know  of  it  is,  that  it  ia  saidto  Imv« 
occurred  in  a  Cathdic  town  in  Ger- 
many, a  year  or  two  before  Mr  Cole- 
ridffe's  arrival  at  Gottkigen,  and  on 
such  a  vagne  and  indefinite  statrment, 
no  true  philosopher  could,  we  think, 
venture  to  fimnd  any  serioas  specula- 
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tion.     Baty  in  the  second  pUoe»  the 
power  or  fiumlty  here  asarihed  to  the 
young  Genooan  giri  aeems  to  remain 
altogether  unacoounted  for  by  any  the- 
ory — ^whether  of  Hartley — ^i^totle— 
or  Mr  Coleridge.    Had  this  airl  been 
taught  by  the  old  Protestant  Pastor  a 
number  of  Hebrew  words  and  sen- 
tenoes^ — and  afterwards  seemingly  for- 
gotten them, — ^tillj  in  a  nerrous  fever 
uie  again  uttered  them  in  her  deliri* 
ous  ravings,— the  fact  would  have  been 
curious, — and,  even  without  satisfiio- 
tory  explanation,  would  have   been 
credible.    For  it  would  have  amount- 
ed only  to  this,— the  sudden  resuscita- 
tion of  ideas  apparently  dead,  and  the 
SEudden  reappearance  of  impressions  ap- 
parently eflaoed.     But  as  the  story 
stands,  we  are  tooed  to  believe  that 
this  girl  possessed,  in  her  delirium,  a 
knowledge  which  she  never  did  pos- 
sess at  any  previous  period  of  her  life. 
The  Hebrew  language  is  not  to  be 
acquired  by  any  young  servant  girl 
whatever,  when  at  work  in  the  kit- 
chen, from  the  redtationsof  her  learned 
master  dedatminK  rabinical  wisdom 
to  and  fro  before  ue  said  kitchen-door. 
Donbtleis  «  word  or  two  might  so  be 
picked  up«->bat  that  long  sentences 
and  harangues  from  the  Habbins,  and 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Fathers,  after- 
waids  capable  of  filling  whde  sheets 
with  raviius,  should  have  been  dis- 
tinctly, and  accurately,  and  gramma- 
tically committed  to  memory  by  a  girl 
who  could  neither  read  nor  vrrite,  and 
under  such  drcumstanoes,  cannot  be 
thought  possible  but  by  the  most  cre- 
dulous.   Mr  Coleridge  does  not  seem 
to  think  the  acquisition  of  such  know- 
ledge, in  the  first  case,  any  way  re- 
markable; at  least  he  makes  no  allusion 
to  so  wonderftd  a  phenomenon.    We 
suspect,  indeed,  that  he  is  of  opinion 
that  the  girl  repeated,  in  her  delirium, 
that  which  she  never  could  repeat  in 
her  sound  senses.    If  so,  we  do  not 
comprehend    his   philosophy.      The 
sounds  uttered  by  a  Protestant  Pastor 
struck  the  ear  of  the  girl,  an  impres- 
sion was  therefore  made  on  her  sense 
of  hearing.    But  does  Mr  Coleridge 
believe  that  this  impression  was  tmt 
ot  distinct  and  separate  sounds,  of  syl- 
lables, words,  sentences,  periods?   It 
could  not  so  have  been.    Her  ravings 
must  have  borne  some  resemblance  to 
the  impression  formerly  received.  But, 
if  in  her  delirium  she  spoke  good  He- 
brew and  excellent  Greek,  she  must 
Vol.  III. 
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hove  spoken  what  she  never  could 
have  learned.  Hiis  story,  therefbre> 
seems  to  us  to  prove  a  great  deal  too 
much-^oertainly  much  more  than  that 
relicks  of  sensation  may  exist  for  an 
indefinite  time  in  a  latent  state.  If  it 
be  a  true  story,  the  wonder  seems  to 
us  greater,  that  the  girl  should  have 
ever  acquired  such  knowledge  by  such 
means,  than  that  the  knowledge  hav- 
ing been  seemingly  lost  should,  in  de* 
lirium,  have  been  restored. 

A  very  singular  case  of  sudden  ob* 
hteration  of  the  deepest  impressions 
occurred  in  Oxford,  somewhat  later 
than  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 
The  present  writer  heard  it  narrat- 
ed bv  the  late  I^Ir  Wyndham,  and 
the  net  is  well  known  to^many  per- 
sons yet  living.  A  woman,  who  was 
there  eixecuted,  was  restored  to  anima- 
tion. She  completely  recovered  her 
health — married-— bore  children — and 
conducted  herself  reputably  through 
li^  But  the  effect  produced  on  her 
memorv  b  v  the  shock  which  her  bodily 
frame  nad  sustained  was  most  extm- 
osdinarr.  She  recollected  every  thing 
distinctly  up  to  the  day  of  her  trial ; 
but  from  that  day  she  recollected  no- 
thing; and  the  period  between  her 
trial  and  execution  for  ever  after  re- 
mained a  blank  in  her  memory.  She 
had  behaved  in  prison  with  ereat  com- 
posure and  resignation — ^had  partaken 
of  the  sacrament  on  the  morning  of 
execution — sung  a  hymn  on  thescaf^ 
fold — taken  a  calm  farewell  of  her 
fiienda-^nd  betrayed  no  symptoms  dT 
terror.  But  all  these  scenes  were  fiur 
ever  efiaced  from  her  mind — nor  had 
she  ever  afterwards  the  faintest  glim- 
mer of  recollection  that  she  had  been 
placed  in  such  jeopardy.  Her  me- 
mory with  regard  to  everv  thing  else 
was  unimpaired.  It  would  seem  as 
if  the  ideas  that  possessed  her  mind 
during  her  imprisonment,  and  were 
uppermost  on  it,  had  literally  been  all 
wiped  away. 

In  Mr  Coleridge's  chapter  on  the 
Law  of  Association,  in  which  he  tra- 
ces its  history  frgm  Aristotle  to  Hart* 
ley,  he  relates  an  anecdote  of  David 
Hume,  which  is  so  curious,  that  we 
wish  Sir  James  Mcintosh  would  either 
confirm  or  deny  its  truth.  It  is  as 
follows:  - 

**  In  oonsultiiig  the  excellent  commen- 
tary of  St  Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  Parva 
Naturalia  of  Aristode,  I  was  strock  at  ooee 
widi  its  dose  resemblance  to  Hmnt *s  es- 
40 
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■ay  on  anooiatioiL     The  ttuun  thoughts 
ipeie  die  same  in  hodi,  the  order  of  the 


Cs^* 


a  yefj  Qoudderable  difibrenoe  between  I 
the  Scottish  sceptic  and  the  ai^Uc  \ 
bave  said,    I 


SSSl'.^riUnSSl^J^IJSS    doctor,  and  he  o5^t  not  to 
SSSS^^S^^Sl^'Tr!    that  AemuBtrationB.  of  Hume  differ.     \ 


I 


aples. 

tioned  the  cxicumstance  to  several  of  my 
Utezary  acauaintancest  who  admitted  the 
doseness  or  the  resemblance,  and  that  it 
seemed  too  great  to  be  expUiined  by  mere 
coincidence ;  butihey  thousht  it  improbable 
that  Hume  should  have  held  the  pages  of 
tiie  angelic  Doctor  worth  turning  over.  Btti 
some  time  alter  Mr^  Payne,  of  the  King's 
mews,  shewed  Sir  James  M 'Intosh  some 
odd  volumes  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas,  partly 
perhaps  iiom  having  heard  that  Sir  James 
(then  Mr)  M'Intosh  had  in  his  lectures  past 
a  high  encomium  on  this  canonized  philoso- 
pher, but  chiefly  from  the  fact,  that  the  vo- 
lumes had  belonged  to  Mr  Hume,  and  had 
here  and  there  marginal  marks  and  notes  of 
teference  in  his  own  hand-writing.  Among 
these  volumes  was  that  which  oomains  the 
Parva  NaturaM^  In  the  old  Latin  version* 
swathed  and  swaddled  in  die  oomrowitary 
afore  mendnned  T* 

Mr  Coleridge  does  not  say^  that  this 
anecdote  was  communicated  to  him  by 
Mr  Payne^  nor  yet  by  Sir  James 
M^Intoui ;  and  therefore  it  may>  af- 
ter aU,  be  merely  an  idle  piece  of  float* 
ing  literary  gossip.  The  anecdote 
wmild  have  been  more  valuable  had 
Mr  Coleridge,  instead  sf  dealing  in 
Bach  very  general  terms,  quoted  mm 
the  ''  excellent  commentary  of  St 
Thomas  Aquinas  on  the  Parva  Natu* 
ralia  of  Aristotle/'  that  part  from 
which  David  Hume  is  said  to  have  so 
freely  borrowed  ix  stolen.  This  we 
shall  now  do.  In  Chap.  V.  of  the 
said  Commentary  ''  de  Memoria  et 
Reminiscentia"  tnere  is  the  following; 


c(  Simfliter  etiam  quandoque  reminisci- 
tur  aliquis  indpieos  ab  aliqu^  re,  cujus 
memoratur  a  qua  procedit  ad  aliam  triplid 
ratiime,  Quandoque  quidem  radone  nmU 
iUttdhiU,  sicut  quando  aliquis  memoratur 
de  Socrate,  et  per  hoc  occurrit  ei  Plato,  qui 
«t  similis  ei  m  sapcatia :  quandoque  voro 
radone  coniraridatUf  sicut  a  aliquis  memo- 
letur  Hedoiis  et  per  hoc  ocenrret  ei  Achilles. 
Quandoque  veto  atiane  propw^uUatU  cu- 
juscunque,  sicut  cum  aliquis  memor  est  pa- 
tris,  et  per  hoc  occurrit  ei  filius.  Et  eadem 
ratio  est  de  quacunque  alia  propinquitate 
vel  societatis,  vel  lod,  vd  temporis,  et  prop- 
ter hoc  fit  reminisoenda,  quia  motus  horum 
se  invieem  eonsequntur.** 

It  is  needless  to  quote  more,  for  this  is 
the  whole  theory ;  and,  without  doubt, 
it  bears  a  very  strong  resemblance  to 
diat  of  Hume.  Mr  Coleridge,  however, 
ought  to  have  said,  that  there  is  also 


ed  only  in  the  occasional  sabatitation     I 
of  more  modem  examples,  fyr  that  is     I 
not  the  case,  and  such  a  groundless     / 
assertion  is  calculated  to  sive  a  most 
false  impression  of  Humes  beautiiid 
essay  to  those  who  may  not  have  read 
it,  or  who,  like  Mr  Coleridge,  may 
have  wholly  forgotten  it.    Hume  thus 
states  his  theory, 

**  To  me  there  i^pear  to  be  only  diree 
principles  of  connexion  among  ideas,  nanae- 
xy,  retemblance^  conHguUy  in  time  and 
^ace,  and  catue  mtd  egket.  That  Acse 
prineiples  serve  to  ooonect  ideas,  witt  not,  I 
believe,  be  much  doubted.  A  nctoxe  aat- 
iiraUy  leads  ear  thougtits  to  the  on(ffuA 
([rfswpblancB).  The  mention  of  csic  apait- 
ment  in  a  building  natuiaU]^  introduoes  an 
inquiry  or  discourse  concerning  the  others 
(contiguity).  And  if  we  think  of  a  voond, 
we  can  scarcely  forbear  reflecting  on  the 
pain  which  ftHows  it  (caose  and  efiect).'* 

In  a  note  to  another  passage  in  hiai 
essay,  Hume  adds, 

**  Contrast,  or  oontrsriety,  b  a  conneiipp 
among  ideas  whidi  may  perhaps  be  oona- 
dered  as  a  mizture  of  cauaalion  andicaem- 
falanee.  When  two  objects  air  camaary, 
tbeanedsstiojpsdie  odier,  Le.  isdieGBaEe 
of  its  annihilation,  and  the  idea  of  the  an- 
nihiladon  of  an  <ibject  implies  the  idea  of 
its  former  existence." 

Hume  therefore  ap;ree8  with  St  Tho- 
mas Aquinas  in  thmkin^  resemhlance 
and  contiguity  two  principles  of  con- 
nexion amoi^  ideas.  He  holds  a  i 
somewhat  different  view  vrith  rc^^aid 
to  the  principle  of  contrariety,  and  he 
adds  tnat  of  cause  and  effect,  Hume 
expressly  says,  '^  /  do  not  find  thai 
any  philosopher  has  attempted  to  en* 
umeraie  or  class  all  the  principles  of 
association"  If  he  indeed  had  read 
and  studied  the  commentarv  of  Aqui- 
nas, this  way  of  tolldog  is  not  vt:ry 
candid,  and  therefore  it  would  be  im- 
portant, botli  to  his  originality  and 
fair-deiding,  that  the  world  should  be 
told,  by  the  onlv  person  who  can  teil 
them,  if  there  Se  any  truth  in  this 
anecdote. 

This  however  is  certain,  that  Mr 
Coleridce's  dislike  to  Hume  has  be- 
trayed him  into  a  most  unjust  charge 
against  that  philosopher.  It  is  ahao- 
lutelv  &lse,  that  *'  tne  main  thoi^ts 
are  toe  same  in  both,  the  order  of  the 
thoughts  the  same,  and  that  even  the 
illustrations  differ  only  in  Hume's  oc- 
casional substitution  of  more  modern 
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examples."  We  kate  read  the  Whole 
oommentaiy  of  St  Thomas  Aquinas, 
and  we  challenge  Mr  Colerioge  to 
produce  from  it  a  siQgle  ittuamtion» 
or  expressicm  of  any  kind,  to  be  IcMind 
in  Hume's  essay.  The  whole  scone 
and  end  of  Hume's  essay  is  not  only 
difieient  from  that  of  St  Thomas 
Aquinasy  but  there  is  not,  in  tiie 
commentary  of  the  '^  angelic  doctor/' 
one  idea  which  in  any  way  resembles, 
or  can  be  made  to  resemble,  the  beau* 
tuful  illustration  of  the  prince  of  scep- 
tics. Hume  says,  that  instead  of 
enterins;  into  a  detail  of  instances, 
**  whioi  would  lead  into  many  use- 
less subtleties,  we  shall  consider  some 
of  the  ejgfech  of  this  connexion  upon 
the  passions  and  the  imagination, 
where  we  may  open  a  field  of  specu- 
lation more  entertaining,  and  perhaps 
more  instructive,  than  the  other." 
He  then  nroceeds  to  shew  the  opera- 
tion of  ue  principles  of  oonnexioD 
among  ideas  in  the  composition  of 
history,  and  of  epic  and  tragic  poetry. 
In  tins  inquiry  the  whole  essay  con- 
sists, and  there  is  not  a  single  syllable 
in  St  Thomas  Aquinas'  commentary 
on  such  subjects. 

Oriel  College,  Oxford. 


BRMAaiS  ON  MB  KACTBY  NAPIEB  S  ES- 
SAY ON  THE  SCOPE  AND  INFLUENCE 
OF  LORD  bacon's  WBITINGS,  IN 
THE  LAST  TOLUHB  OF  THE  TRAN- 
SACTIONS OF  THE  BOYAL  SOCIETY 
OF  EDINBDBGH. 

"  It  was  prettily  dtoUed  of  Msop^ 
the  fly  eat  upon  the  axle-tree  of  the 
ehariot'-'wheel,  and  said,  '  What  a  dust 
do  I  raise  !'  so  there  be  some  vain  per* 
sons  who,  whatsoeuer  goeth  alone,  or 
moveih  upon  greater  means,  if  they 
have  never  so  little  hand  in  U,  thev 
think  that  it  is  they  that  carry  it,' 
So  says  Bacon,  in  one  of  those  immor- 
tal essays  which  men  should  read  in 
order  to  know  themselves,  before  they 
think  of  writing  books  for  the  instruo- 
tion  of  others.  In  glancing  over  the 
ver^  pompous  and  imbecile  essay 
which  we  have  named  at  the  head  of 
this  paper,  we  could  not  help  recol- 
lecting these  ^ort  and  pith^  words  of 
the  Prince  of  modem  Pmlosophers, 
and  saying  to  ourselves,  "  The  axle- 
tree  of  Bacon's  genius  has  at  last 
found   its   fly."     Lost   amidst   that 
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doud  which  it  would  fidn  believe  to 
be  its  own  creation,  the  fluttering  ex- 
ulting insect  does  not  indeed  attract 
to  itself  the  attention  of  ordinary  pes- 
sengers.  It  requires  the  or^s  or  an 
entomologist  to  descrv  the  tmy  buzzer 
glittering  in  the  dim  light  of  an  ephe- 
meral existence,  and  clapping  its  gauzy 
win£^ts  as  if  it  had  flown  over  tlie 
Atluitic.  But  it  is  the  nature  of 
those  enthusiastic  in  pursuits  such  aa 
ours,  to  find  interest  enough,  and  to 
spare,  in  matters  derided  as  utterly  in- 
significant by  the  uninitiated.  We  do 
not  expect,  mdeed,  that  most  of  our 
readers  will  at  all  sympathise  with  us 
in  the  pleasure  which  we  have  had  in 
pinning  into  our  portfolio  this  new 
q>ecimen  of  the  humming  tribe,— this 
atridiferous  and  blustering  Lilliputian, 
— this  champion  and  guudian  of  the 
fiune  of  Bacon.  They  must,  however, 
bear  with  our  infirmity,  and  task 
themselves  to  be  listeners  for  a  few 
moments  while  vre  comment,  not  per- 
haps without  the  self-importance  of 
discoverers,  on  the  shape  and  vocation 
of  our  new  ibund  fljr. 

Mr  Macvey  Napier,  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  and  Antiouarian  Societies  of 
Edinburgh,  has  tnen,  be  it  known  to 
aU  those  whom  it  may  concern,  filled 
fifty-four  quarto  pages  of  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  fi>rmer  of  these  most 
illustrious  associations,  with  an  essay 
intended  to  enlighten  the  world  at 
lar^j  in  regard  to  two  subjects,  where- 
on the  said  Mr  Macvey  Napier  very 
sagaciously  supposes  the  said  world  to 
have  great  need  of  illumination.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  scope,  and  the  se- 
cond is  the  effect,  of  Lord  Bacon's  la- 
bours as  a  philosophical  writer.  Now 
we,  innocent  as  we  are  of  any  con- 
nexion with  the  Royal,  the  Anti- 
quarian, or  even  the  Dilettanti  So- 
ciety of  Edinburgh,  were  really  so 
much  in  the  dark  before  the  publica- 
tion of  Mr  Napier's  very  important 
essay,  as  not  to  know  that  any  dispute 
had  of  late  arisen  among  the  members 
of  those  truly  venerable  and  august 
institutions,  touching  either  the  na- 
ture or  influence  of  tne  philosophy  of 
Bacon.  The  dissertation  of  Mr  Stew- 
art, wherein  the  character  of  Bacon's 
works  is  describe^  with  so  much  phi- 
losophical eloquence,  had  indeed  been 
attacked  on  some  points  bv  a  writer  in 
the  Quarterly  Review;  nut  we,  like 
the  rest  of  the  world,  had  no  difficulty 
in  perceiving  that  the  assault  of  the 
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critic  had  originated  ooly  in  miscon- 
ception, and  we  considered  the  whole 
matter  as  long  since  at  an  end.  Mr 
Napier,  however,  is  Editor  of  the 
Supplement  to  the  Encyclopaedia  Bri- 
tannica,  and  felt  himself  called  upon 
p)  vindicate  from  stain,  however  slight, 
the  character  of  a  writer  whose  disser- 
tation had  been  published  under  his 
auspices.  Watering,  with  all  the 
grave  amplitude  of  his  Editorial  wing, 
over  the  Stewarts,  the  Playfairs,  and 
other  helpless  creatures,  wno  it  seems 
put  their  trust  under  his  shadow,  the 
mdignant  Conductor  sits  like  the  ram- 
pant lion  of  his  country's  scutdieon, 
with  a  *^  nemo  hos  impune  lacesset" 
in  his  mouth.  With  the  attitude  and 
motto^  however,  the  parallel  must 
atop  ;  otir  Encyclopsdial  lion  is  &ng- 
less  and  toothless ;  and  those  who  look 
for  his  protection  must  be  content  to 
take  the  will  for  the  deed. 

The  idea  of  Macvey  Napier  de- 
fending Dugald  Stewart  against  the 
Quarterly  Review,  reminds  us  of  a 

nto  be  found,  we  believe,  in*  one 
e  popular  sixpenny  histories  of 
British  Admirals.  During  a  great 
conflict  between  two  French  and  Eng- 
lish men-of-war,  an  unlucky  shot  came 
athwart  the  hen-coop  of  our  vessel,  and 
set  at  liberty  such  of  its  captives  as 
it  did  not  kill  or  maim.  Among  the 
first  to  escape  was  a  little  insignificant 
ptdlet,  which  immediately  flew  as  high 
as  its  wings  could  carry  it ;  and  hav- 
ing taken  its  station  exactly  above  the 
British  Jack,  there  estabUshed  itself 
as  commander-in-chief  on  the  occa- 
sion— ^repelling  the  French  shots  with 
a  feeble  scream,  and  backing  the  Eng- 
lish broadsides  with  a  crowing  lo 
Triumphe  at  the  very  top  of  its  treble. 
The  same  ludicrous  idea  reminds  us 
of  what  we  have  ourselves  often  wit- 
nessed, the  absurdly  important  manner 
in  which  a  little  messin-wheln  dis- 
charges the  duties  of  a  watcn-dog. 
The  noble  maatiff'lurks  oouchant  in  his 
.  lair,  ready  to  spring  forth  when  there 
comes  an  occasion,  but  not  fancying 
or  fearing  an  enemy  in  every  one 
whose  footstep  approaches  his  habita* 
tion.  The  Catulus  is  a  more  obstre- 
perous, if  not  a  more  effective  guard- 
ian. There  it  sits  snuffing  the  wind 
for  oflenoe,  and  pursuing,  with  a  yelp 
from  the  house-top,  every  traveller 
upon  the  highway.  Such  defenders 
arc  more  trouble  than  benefit  to  those 
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who  have  a  good  house  over  their 
heads.  Mr  Stewart  has  such  a  eov- 
ering.  But  a  truce  to  8imilitiide& 
We  leave  them  to  old  Timothy  Tick- 
ler, who,  we  doubt  not,  will  aeon  &• 
vour  the  world  with  *^  Letters  to 
eminent  Litersry  Cbaraetera,  No  VI. 
— ^to  Mr  Macvey  Napier." 

As  to  the  contents  of  Mr  Napiet^s 
Essay,  it  is,  in  the  first  place,  no  easy 
matter  to  get  at  them.  The  fifty-fimr 
pages  are  Uke  so  many  harlequiiiay  for 
the  motley  patches  and  quotations 
with  whidi  they  are  covered;  but 
notwithstanding  this  diversity  of  rai- 
ment, the  said  fifty-four  pages  oo-4^ie- 
rate,  like  so  many  brothers,  in  draw- 
ing the  eyelids  together.  Candoor, 
however,  obliges  us  to  eonfesa,  that 
their  conjoined  exertions  have  by  no 
means  a  soothing  influence;  bat,  on 
the  contrary,  an  irritating  and  teasing 
efibct.  If  we  had  been  merely  doom- 
ed to  heas  them  read  aloud,  it  is  poa- 
sible  that  we  might  have  enjoyed  the 
same  sweet  and  refreshing  slumber, 
which  is  said  to  have  visited  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Society,  upon  the 
1 6th  Februarv,  anno  domini  1816, 
when  the  whole  oompoaition  was  de- 
livered^ in  due  form,  over  a  green 
table,  by  the  monotonous  lips  of  Mr 
Napier  himself.  Upon  the  whole, 
the  16th  February  is  still  remembered 
with  pleasure  at  the  Royal  Society,  oa 
a  daj  of  respite  fit>m  quartz,  and  mi- 
ca-slate, and  oyster-shells;  hut  the 
case  is  very  dificrent  with  such  readers 
as  have  had  to  go  through  the  Essay 
by  dint  of  spontaneous  study,  and 
who  have  sat  down  with  an  intention 
of  ascertaining  what  the  fifty-fonr  htf  • 
lequins  would  be  at 

To  have  done  with  metaphors,  Mr 
Napier  proposes  to  illustrate^  first  the 
8coi)e,  and  then  the  infiuenoe,  of  Loid 
Bacon's  philosophy.  With  Ttfgud.  to 
its  scone,  his  remarks  are  in  the  last 
d^ree  neavy,  superfiuous,  and  unpro- 
fitable ;  and  it  is  with  a  miserable  bad 
grace  that  he  comes  hobbling  in  th» 
wake  of  such  a  writer  as  Mr  Stewart. 
All  that  Mr  Napier  advanoeson  thusub- 
lect,  has  the  same  character  of  second- 
hand feebleness  and  tarnished  repeti- 
tion. It  operates  like  an  antidiniax, 
and  has  the  absurd  aspect  of  a  smaller 
wedge  put  into  the  empty  space  which 
has  alreadv  been  opened  oy  a  laigfr 
one.  Surely  no  person,  endowed  widi 
any  force  of  mind,  could  occupy  sodi 
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a  atnation  without  impatience  and 
chagrin ;  at  least,  if  he  perceived  in 
what  drcumstanoes  he  stood.    To  as- 
aiat  in  difiiiaing  truths  not  generally 
known,  is  an  omoe  which  no  one  need 
disdain,  although  these  truths  mav  be 
the  production  of  another's  lucubra- 
tions ;  but  to  state  in  an  inferior  form 
what  has  been  ah'eady  well  stated  and 
understood,  betrays  a  degree  of  humi- 
lity for  which  a  person  will  hardly  ob- 
tain much  approbation  in  this  wicked 
world—except,  perhaps,  in  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh,  or  the  Supple- 
ment to  the  £ncyclopfledia  firitannica. 
As  to  Mr  Napier  s  illustrations  of 
the  influence  of  Lord  Bacon's  philo- 
sophy, they  are  certainly  misnamed. 
They  are  not  illustrations  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  his  writings  operated  in 
advancing  the  progress  of  science,  but 
a  mere  medianicaf  collection  of  quota- 
tions,  looselv  strung  together,   and 
tending  to  shew,  that  Lord  Bacon's 
writings  were  known  and'  admired  by 
the  learned  throughout  Europe,  more 
extensively,  and  at  an  earlier  period, 
than  is  generally  supposed.    Perhaps 
Mr  N.  deserves  some  small  credit  for 
his  industry  in  bringing  them  together 
from  Brucker  and  the  Dictionaries, 
for  rather  more  instances  are  adduced, 
we  believe,  than  those  cited  in  Mr 
Stewart's  dissertation.     But  it  is  ra- 
ther too  much  to  give  this*  species  of 
piddling  the  imposing  title  of  illustra- 
tions   of  Lord    Bacon's  philosophy. 
The  suffiages  of  the  learned  among 
Bacon's  pontemporaries,  or  the  suc- 
ceeding generation,  are  of  little  im- 
portance, when  we  know  that  all  the 
moat  important  discoveries  in  pi^sics, 
in  this  country,  have  confessedly  been 
made  under  the  immediate  influence 
of  the  Verulamian  philosophy;   and 
that  the  discoveries  of  foreigners,  if 
not  all  made  under  the  guidance  of, 
that  system,  were  not  accomplished  by 
the  l^ht  of  any  different  and  better 
system  of  logic,  but  by  the  unaided 
ingenuity  and  good  fortune  of  the  in- 
ventors themselves.    The  ponderous 
madiinery,got  up.  by  Mr  Napier,  works 
very  hard  upon  the  fulcrum  of  the 
reader's  patience,  but  answers  hardly 
any  purpose  in  the  end.    The  inciden- 
tal mentions  of  Bacon,  which  have  been 
collected  by  him  from  foieiffn  works, 
prove  almost  nothing,  since  the  greater 
number  of  the  writers  he  quotes  were 
speculative  men,  and  not  experiment- 
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ers  tliemselves,  or  concerned  in  parti- 
cular discoveries  or  additions  made  to 
science. 

In  order  to  satisfy  our  readers  that 
we  have  not  been  misrepresenting  the 
merits  of  this  illustrious  F.R.S.£.  we 
shall  quote  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent, elaborate,  and  imposing  of  his 
paragraphs,  which  for  crudeness,  tame- 
neas,  obscurity,  triteness,  and  all  the 
other  magnificencies  of  dulness,  seems 
to  us  to  be  well  nigh  entitled  to  the 
reputation  of  an  unique.  The  satisfied 
air  wiUi  which  he  hugs  himself  upon 
his  nothifigs,  reminds  us  of  that  mer-  . 
dfiil  arrangement  of  Providence,  in 
virtue  of  which  parents  are  commonly 
most  fond  of  the  most  rickety  of  their 
children— perpetually  pluming  them- 
selves upon  what  procures  for  them, 
if  they  knew  it,  not  the  envy,  but  tlie 
pity,  of  their  neighbours. 

**  It  would  zequire  a  oomplefe  analysis 
of  die  Novum  Organum  to  rainish  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  value  of  Baoea's  services 
in  thi«  important  department  of  philoeophy  ; 
but  the  fitndomenial  rules  of  his  method 
may  be  comprehended  in  a  few  sentenees. 
They  seem  all  to  be  founded  upon  the  fol- 
lowing principles  :  first.  That  it  ia  the  busi- 
ness of  philosophy  to  diseover  the  laws  or 
causes  toat  operate  in  Natoie*  in  oider 
thereby  to  eaEplain  appeaianoes,  and  pro- 
duce new  dEBBbi :  next.  That  we  are  in- 
amiable  of  discovering  these  laws  or  causes 
in  any  other  way  than  by  attending  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  mey  operate :  and, 
lastly,  That  the  mind  is  naturaDy  disposed 
to  run  into  general  conclusions,  and  to  Ibrm 
sfstems,  bemre  having  made  all  the  inquiries 
necessary  to  truth.  In  oonfoimity  widi 
these  principles,  he  shows,  fliat  all  sound 
philosophy  must  proceed  ^Hm  fiusts;  that  . 
the  facti  in  every  case  must  be  careftdlv 
collected  and  compared;  and  that  in  aU 
our  reasonings  about  them,  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  mind  to  generalize  must  be 
carenilly  rep^^ssed.  The  ipuriout  method 
of  induction  is  that  which  proceeds  suddenly 
from  particulars  scantily  collected  or  iU  ex- 
amined to  the  most  general  oondusaons. 
The  tme  method  is  that  which  lays  a  wide 
basis  in  observaliooB  and  experiracots,  and 
which  generalises  slowly ;  advandag  grad- 
ually mm  particulars  to  generals,  ftom 
what  is  1ms  senersl  to  what  is  moite  general, 
till  the  inquuT  ends  in  trudis  that  ajipear  to 
be  univernL*^ 

It  is  pleasing,  after  speculating  for 
a  few  moments  on  the  pert  and  useless 
productions  of  a  pretender,  to  turn  to 
something  like  the  sincerity  of  real 
study,  and  the  simplicity  of  real  wis- 
dom.   To  an  edition  of  the  Essays 
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puUiihed  kMt  yesr  in  £dinbtugh»f 
there  is  prefixed  a  short  life  of  Bacon, 
which,  so  modest  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  announced,  has  not  as 
yely  we  believe,  attracted  any  public 
attention. 

We  shall  take  the  liberty  to  quote, 
from  the  anonymous  and  unobtrusive 
production,  a  few  sentences,  which 
we  are  quite  sure  will  afford  great 

Sleasure  to  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  if  in- 
eed  he  has  not  already  seen  them. 
We  trust  they  will  be  perused  with 
not  a  little.of  what  Homer  calls  ''  tue- 
ful  shame,"  by  Mr  Macvey  Napier. 
JBefore  parting,  however,  with  our 
pompous  essayist,  we  must  express  our 
wish,  that  he,  and  such  as  he,  would 
in  future  confine  their  labours,  or. ra- 
ther dOieir  pretensions,  to  '^  such  things 
as  are  meet  for  them,"  and  not  insult 
the  character  of  our  country,  by  pre- 
suming to  approach  the  to  them  for- 
bidden ground  of  true  scholarship  and 
true  pmlosophy.  But  now  for  our 
contrast. 

*<  The  sum  of  Lord  Bacon*B  phikMophy 
maybe  stated  in  a  few piopoations.  He 
tdbuft 

*•  I.  That  the  ultimate  aim  of  phikiiopbieal 
inveitigstaoii  i«  to  bring  the  oourae  of  events, 
as  muoi  OS  poHibk»  under  our  own  ^tral^ 
in  order  that  we  may  tun  it  to  our  own 
advantage. 

*'  II.  That,aseaQfa  event  dependa  upona 
estain  oombination  of  drcumitanccs  which 
pieeede  it,  and  oonatitute  fto  cause,  it  is 
dvident  we  afaall  be  aUe  to  command  the 
event,  wteiever  we  have  it  in  our  power 
to  produce  that  combination  of  dreumstan- 
Ota  out  of  the  means  which  nature  has 
placed  within  our  readi. 

**  III.  That  the  means  of  producing 
many  events  which  we  little  dream  of,  are 
actually  placed  withhi  our  reach ;  and  that 
nothing  prevents  us  from  ushig  those  means, 
but  our  inability  to  select  them  fiwm  the 
crowd  of  other  drcumstaneea  by  which  they 
axe  disguised  and  sumunded. 

••  IV.  That  therefore  we  ahould  endeav- 
our, by  diligent  observation,  to  find  out 
what  Gucomatanoes  are  eatc&tial,  and  what 
tetraneous,  to  the  production  of  each  event; 
and  its  real  canse  being  stripped  free  from 
aH  the  perpknng  concomitants  which  occur 
in  nature,  we  shall  perceive  at  once  whether 
we  can'  command  the  eireumstanoes  that 
compose  it  or  not  This,  in  short,  is  to 
gmmlise  \  and  having  done  so,  we  shall 
aometimes  discover,  that  objects  whidi  of 
all  others  npeared  the  most  useless,  remote 
and  inapplicable  to  our  purpose,  posaeaa  the 

*  Macredie,  Skelly,  and  Mudceiaey, 
1817.  evo. 
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very  propertiea  we  are  in  aeaich  of.  Nature 
atands  rady  to  minister  to  our  destgns,  if 
we  have  only  the  sagacity  to  disenta^e  its 
opcrationa  mxn  one  anomer,  to  rdPer  each 
event  to  ita  real  aouroe,  and  to  trace  the 
powers  and  qualities  of  objects  into  their 
moat  abrtract  tonn. 

•<  In  musuing  the  didatea  of  this  noble 
philoaopiiy,  man  is  no  longer  impotent  and 
ridiculous.  He  calmly  vanquiaheB  the  bar- 
riers which  oppose  his  wishea— be  eludes  the 
causes  of  pain— he  widens  the  range  of  en- 
joyments, and,  at  the  same  time,  feds  the 
d^ty  of  intellect,  which,  like  a  magirian*i 
tafisman,  has  made  aH  things  bow  before 
his  fbet  Lord  Vemkm  was  the  man  who 
firat  taught  ua  to  cultivate  thia  magic  w^ 
aucceas.  When  we  visit  his  monument,  it 
should  be  with  a  sacred  awe,  whidi  fivhida 
us  to  remember  his  frailtiea.  Envy  lovea 
to  whisper,  that  be  died  in  diagraoe,  but 
gratitude  prochums,  that  he  atill  lives  and 
nourishes  in  the  advancement  of  scioioe ; 
and  when  we  behold  around  us  the  giant 
powers  of  nature  perfbrming  whatever  tai^ 
man  dMMiaea  to  assign  them,  we  m^  aaj  to 
tlie  departed  philoaopher,  in  the  wvds  of 
Shakapeare,  •  Ob,  St  Alban*a^  dwa  att 
mi|^^  yet,  thy  apirit  walka  abroad  V 

**  To  this  extraordinary  individttal  we 
are  indebted  also  for  an  attempt  to  reduce 
the  chaos  of  literature  into  some  degree  of 
order;  and  to  shew,  that  notwidbstanding 
the  multiplicity  and  variehr  of  bods,  there 
are  only  three  difierent  objecta,  to  one  or 
other  of  whidi  the  oontanta  of  every  book 
mnat  iv]^y*  Aocwrding  to  Lovd  "^ 
human  imowledfle  ia  reaolvaUe  into  Inani 
philoaophy,  and  poetiy.  By  histoty, 
meant  a  atatement  of  particular  eve 
which  have  occurred  in  paat  time.  By  phi- 
losophy, is  meant  the  knowledse  of  general 
facts,  concerning  the  relation  of  one  pheno- 
menon to  another.  By  poetry,  ia  meant  an 
assemblage  of  ideas  brought  logedber  ftr 
the  purpose  of  exciting  emotion. 

**  In  contemplating  this  anangiiintni, 
however,  we  ahouid  attend  to  the  dtatinctinn 
between  poetry,  and  the  adcnce  of  i 
poetry,  wnich  laat,  is  nothing  but  a  1 
of  pmlosophy :  that  is  to  say,  the  art,  in  so 
far  as  it  has  been  reduced  into  general  prin- 
•cinlea,  oomea  under  the  same  head  aa  any 
omer science;  andmaybedenondnntod w 
fiioory  of  pioducittg  emotion  in  die  human 
ndnd,  by  meana  of  an  artifieial  asinnhlagr 
ofideaa.  Poetry  beara  the  aame  rdatioB  to 
the  art  of  poetry,  as  a  machine  bears  to  the 
science  of  mednnics. 

**  At  the  same  time  it  may  be  remarked* 
that  poets  in  ^oeral  do  not  compose  dieir 
nieces  dieoretically,  and  by  means  of  calcu- 
lations d  priori,  but  by  an  exerdae  of  the 
principle  of  association,  in  summoniag  up 
ideas,  and  by  observing  what  lecKng  is  cx- 
dtod  by  those  ideaa  in  their  own  n* 
They  adopt  or  nject,  not  foracaentifii 
bat  aoooiding  to  a  trial  of 
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imiperties  made  on  lihe  oocaiifm,  and  mUk 
a  view  to  the  partiealar  case  in  what  thinr 
are  to  be  cmplayed.  Henoe  it  miay  be  saicU 
that  what  i»  done  in  this  ait,  v  fat  the  moit 
paxt  done  empiiicaUj.  When  a  poem  is 
finished,  it  frequently  happens  that  another 
person  is  better  able  to  explain  how  it  pro- 
duces its  effects,  than  the  author  himself. 

"  No  one  of  the  fine  arts  has  ever  been 
so  thorou^ly  digested  into  general  princi- 
ples, as  to  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  sd- 
cnee.  At  the  same  time  it  is  obvious,  that 
every  effisct  which  is  produced  in  the  fine 
arts,  must  depend  npoa  some  general  iacst, 
which,  if  known,  would  fumim,  iipriori^ 
the  reason  for  prefening  one  oonobination  to 
another.  Hence  it  may  be  said,  that  the 
sciences  and  the  fine  arts  have  no  real  differ- 
ence in  their  own  nature,  but  that  the  differ- 
ence lies  in  the  nature  dT  the  human  mind, 
which  IS  less  able  to  ascertain  a  complete 
svstem  of  general  fhols  in  the  arts  than  in 

**  To  reduce  poetry  into  a  scienoe.  it 
would  be  necessary  first  to  have  a  list  qf 
those  oiigioal  ideas  to  which  our  different 
emotions  respectively  owe  their  birth,  befoie 
any  casual  association  has  linked  them  to 
other  ideas.  Secondly,  to  have  a  statistical 
account  of  the  associations  of  that  portion 
of  mankind  for  whom  we  write.  And 
Hiirdly,  as  a  certain  physical  alfection  of 
ihe  bodily  system  is  neoessny  for  the  oon- 
tinuaace  of  every  emotion,  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary for  us  to  understand  how  lona  tt^ 
physical  affection  can  be  sustained  wimout 
beaming  morbid;  as  also,  what  emotions 
are  best  calculated  to  relieve  each  other's  ef- 
fects on  the  bodilv  svstem,  since  it  is  the 
bod^,  not  the  mind,  mat  requires  dumge  of 
feelmg. 

*'  Laid  Baeon*s  Essays  are  by  no  means 
the  least  part  of  his  philosophy.  As  th^ 
apply  to  the  coqamon  affahps  of  ]ife»  and 
the  common  motives  of  human  ^on« 
it  would  be  ridiculous  to  emect  in  them 
the  formality  of  science.  WLBobm  has  never 
appeared  in  a  garb  so  closely  adapted  to  her 
person.  Every  subject  is  treated  with  a 
dear  and  luminous  brevity,  which  places 
the  propositions  side  by  side,  without  any 
intermediate  ornament  A  fiiorid  discourse 
may  astonish  us,  but  it  is  a  simple  <Mie  like 
this  which  enables  us  to  arrive  at  conclusions. 
Perhaps  in  most  of  the  essays  of  the  present 
day,  the  leading  propositions  are  too  fiir  se- 
parated from  eacn  other ;  and  it  would  be 
well  if  the  authors  would  remember,  that 
to  reason  is  to  compare  ideas. 

**  In  the  mind  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  char- 
actoistk  of  a  powerftd  and  searching  intd- 
lect  predominate  almost  to  a  nrctecnatuial 
degree.  Perhaps  il  enfeebled  me  vest  of  his 
^imlities,  and  gave  rise  to  the  errors  of  his 
life.  Indeed  we  sddom  find  great  strength 
of  volition  united  to  a  fondness  for  contem- 
plation for  its  own  sake.  Lord  Bacon  was 
contempktion  personified.  He  lived  only 
tp  observe,  ana  was  satisfied  if  he  knew  the 


theory  of  the  conduct  of  oChen,  withom 
seeking  to  distingmsh  liimadf  by  the  fiao- 
ness  or  prudence  of  his  own.  The  bias  of 
oar  diaracters  is  derived  f^asa  the  turn  of 
our  ambition,  and  Lord  Bacon's  ambition 
was  purdy  intdlectuaL" 


THB  MIN8TABL  OF  BKVQE8, 

[The  foBowtng  verrion,  of  a  most  amus- 
ing  dd  Frendi  story,  was  executed  by  the 
late  Mr  Johncs  of  Hafod,  the  well  known 
tnadator  of  Froissart,  &e.  We  are  in- 
debted for  this,  and  severd  other  pieces  of 
the  same  descriptian,  to  the  gentleman  to 
whom  they  were  given  some  years  ago  by 
his  friend  Mr  Johnes.  The  MinsM  of 
Bruges  is  comi>osed  in  six  parts.  We  shall 
insert  the  remaining  parts  in  our  next  Nmn- 
ber.l  

Part  First 

A  YOUTH  of  Cambray^  setting  out 
from  that  town  on  a  party  of  pleasure, 
overtook  a  wretdiea  looking  set  oT 
travellers  in  a  hollow  way  not  far 
fipom  Cambray,  at  the  source  of  the 
Sdieldt.  This  eompany  consisted  of 
an  old  man  about  ceventj,  a  woman 
of  fifty,  a  young  girl  of  eighteen,  and 
two  raffled  hoys  of  fifteen  and  sixteen 
years  oraffe,  who  were  amusing  them* 
selves  wi(»>  gathering  nuts. 

Theotdman  hqd  the  blade  collar 
of  his  coat  humr  round  with  shdls, 
and  at  his  £xt  (fer  he  was  seated)  lay 
his  pilgrim's  staff  and  a  bagpipe.  He 
was  humming  an  air  to  the  tune  of 
the  Dutchess  GoUnde;  the  dd  wo- 
man was  complatnkig  of  her  misery ; 
the  young  girt  seemed  lost  in  thought ; 
and  the  boys  were  bawling  loud  e- 
nough  to  stun  one,*-while  the  Cam-^ 
bresian  observed,  from  a  small  emif 
nence,  this  discordant  group. 

The  woman  spoke  to  her  husband. 
— *''  How  can  you  thus  sing  in  our 
wretched  situation  ?" — **  It  is  to  drive 
away  sorrow,"  replied  he.—*'  Your 
songs  have  not  that  virtue.  You  must 
allow  that  you  have  made  choice  of  a 
pret^  trade." — ^"  It  is  a  gay  one  how- 
ever.—'* To  turn  Minstrel,  and  run 
about  the  world  like  a  vagabond."-^ 
**  I  have  always  loved  geography  and 
travels." — "  I  do  not  love  them  lor 
my  part ,-  you  only  think  of  yourself ; 
and  what  a  fine  education  are  you  giv- 
ing your  diildren." — "  Neitner  yow 
nor  myself  have  had  a  better ;  uji  trith, 
our  childxeif  »e  grown  up." — *'  Yes, 
but  they  have  not  a  fiirthing."— **  I 
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never  received  more  ftom  my  par^ts." 
One  of  the  little  nut-^therers  now 
interrupted  the  conyersation,  by  calling 
out,  "  Mother,  do  not  Bcold  thus 
loudly,  fbr  here  is  a  gentleman  listen* 
ingto  you." 

The  Cambresian,  at  these  words, 
advanced,  and  saluted  the  Minstrel, 
who  rose  up  with  dignity,  seized  his 
sta£^  and,  preparing  his  bagpipe,  said. 

Sir,  what  air  would  you  wish  to 
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one  of  the  best  archers  of  that  town  ; 
but  having  received  from  Nature  a 
strong  taste  for  music,  I  laid  the  bow 
aside,  and  swelled  the  bagpipe.  Un- 
ibrtunately  at  that  period  Bruges 
swarmed  with  Minstrels,  and  their 
liarmony  soon  overpowered  mine.  It 
was  in  vain  that  I  presented  myself  at 
the  palaces  of  the  Duke  of  Brabant 
and  Earl  of  Hainaultp— they  laughed 
At  my  harmony,  and  plainly  told  me 


hear — gay^,  tender,  or  grind?  say,  for    that  I  played  most  wretchedAv  on  the 

I  can  satisfy  your  taste,  however  diffi-    -~ "     «—  j^-  -    ^i-  — ^ —    ^ 

cult  it  may  be/'  The  Cambresian 
presented  him  with  a  skeldn,  and  re- 
plied, "  Play  whatever  air.  Minstrel, 
you  may  like — I  am  not  difficult  to 
please,  having  never  heard  other  music 
than  the  plain  chant  of  our  chtu-ch 
of  St  Geri."  The  Minstrel  struck  up 
a  Virelais  of  the  Count  of  Barcelona. 
''  That  is  very  melancholy,"  said  the 
Cambresian ;  '^  can  not  you  make  me 
laugh  instead  of  making  me  cry?" 
llie  Minstrel  played  off  a  Biscayan 
air,  which  delighted  the  young  man ; 
and  as  he  had  found  out  his  taste,  he 
continued  so  many  of  these  airs  that 
the  Cambresian  no  way  r^;retted  his 
skelein. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  good  thing  that 
people  so  soon  tire  of  as  music.  The 
Cambresian,  struck  with  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  dispute  between  the 
Minstrel  and  his  wife,  said  to  him, 
'^  If  I  have  distinctly  understood  the 
conversation  between  you  and  your 
wife,  that  has  just  passed,  it  seems 
that  your  noble  proibssion  does  not 
gain  you  a  great  number  of  ducats."— -    Quentin,  and  was  soon  at  the  wi^  <tf 


pipes.  Fmding,  therefore,  mnn  my 
own  experience,  that  a  prophet  has 
no  honour  in  his  own  countnr,  I  left 
Belgium  and  went  into  Picaray. 

'*  One  day  as  I  was  playing  an  air  at 
the  foot  of  the  walls  of  the  castle  of 
Coucy,  the  generous  Raoul  appeared 
on  the  battlements ;  he  called  me  to 
him,   and  said,   '  Yoimg  Minatrd, 
four  leagues  hence  lies  the  town  of  St 
Quentin;  and  having  passed  tfaimigh 
it,  you  will  see  the  fortunate  castle  of 
Fayel  a  quarter  of  a  league  off,  seated 
on  an  eminence,  wherein  resides  my 
love.    Go  thither,  and  play  off,  under 
the  walls,  such  discordant  sounds  as 
you  have  done  here;  my  love  may 
-nerhans  come  to  listen  to  them  as  I 
have  done;  thou  wilt  present  her  with 
this  letter:  she  may  perhaps  have  die 
kindness  to  reply  to  it,  wliidi  thou 
wilt  return  here  with,  and  I  will  re- 
compense thee  more  magnificently  than 
if  thou  hadst  been  the  first  musician 
in  the  world,'     Delighted  with    so 
lucky  an  adventure,  I  took  the  letter 
fhmi  Sir  Raoul,  passed  through   St 


No,  certainly,"  replied  the  Minstrel, 
*'  but  one  cannot  enjoy  every  happi* 
ness  at  the  same  time ;  rich  or  poor  I 
am  always  gay ;  I  have  seen  a  variety 
of  countries,  and  have  Hved  more  hap- 
py than  many  kings  ;  but,  sir,  every 
thing  must  have  an  end;  I  am  now 
thinking  to  retire,  and  am  on  my  rood 
to  end  my  days  in  tranquillity  at  Bru- 
ges, my  native  country.  — "  You  have 
more  tnan  time  for  th&t,"  interrupted 
the  Cambresian ;"  and  were  I  not 
afraid  of  being  troublesome,  I  would 
request  an  account  of  your  adventures, 
\diich  assuredly  must  be  very  interest- 
ing."— "  I  will  cheerftilly  comply  with 
your  wishes,  sir,"  said  the  Minstrel, 
''for  I  am  always  thankfid  when  any 
one  shall  have  the  goodness  to  set  me 
talking." 

*'  I  was  bom,  as  I  before  said,  at 
Bruges,  add  in  my  younger  days  was 


the  castle  of  Fayel.  My  music  re> 
sounded  like  that  of  the  God  Pm, 
when  a  ^oung  lady  appeared  at  her 
turret  with  a  face  as  brilliant,  and 
with  eyes  as  bright,  aa  those  of  the 
red-breast  when  seai  in  winter  in  the 
midst  of  bushes.  I  ceased  pkving  on 
her  i(ppearanee,  to  ofier  her  tne  let- 
ter;— imprudent  as  I  was — ^fbr  I  had 
been  watched— old  Fayel  was  at 
hand — ^he  seized  the  letter,  ordered 
his  daughter  to  retire,  and  command- 
ed his  pages  and  bachelors  to  put  me 
into  confinement  Shortly  after  I 
was  brought  before  this  Argus,  who 
was  foammgwith  ra^e;  I  attempted 
to  soften,  or  to  put  him  to  sleep,  with 
my  pipe,  as  Mercury  had  done  to  tiie 
original  Argus  with  his  flute;  but, 
alas !  the  Lord  de  Fayel  was  no  lover 
of  music ;  he  had  me  bound  by  his 
valets,  and,  regardless  of  my  tulenu. 
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liad  tke  barbarity  to  order  me  ^one  first  were  chandiig  tbeir  t^naons  aad 
hundred  lashes.  I  was  then  thrown  lays  to  the  sound  of  their  instnimenta 
into  a  dark  hole«  with  a  bundle  of   in  the  Cisalpine  provinces,  our  ances- 


atraw  and  a  most  frugal  supper^  und 
on  the  morrow  dismissed^  with  the 
advice  to  examine  well  all  die  avenues 
to  the  castle,  for  if  I  were  again  found 
within  its  purlieus,  the  world  would 
for  ever  be  deprived  of  so  great  a  mu- 
sician, and  Raoul  of  so  fiuthftd  a  ser- 
vant. They  potttively  assured  me, 
that  I  should  then  be  delivered  over 
to  the  high-bailiff  of  the  Vumandor's, 
from  whose  clutches  I  might  get  out 
as  well  as  I  could. 

^*  I  dared  not  return  to  Coucy, 
but  crossed  the  Somme;  and  having 
lieard  that  the  Lord  of  Pequigny,  a 
patron  of  the  fine  arts,  had  a  large 
party  of  Minstrels  at  his  court,  I  ven- 
tured thither  to  make  him  a  judge  of 
my  talents. 

'*  Vanitv  has  ever  been  my  failing, 
as  it  is  said  to  be  that  of  my  brethren; 
I  must  therefore  own,  that  the  Lord  ' 
of  Pequigny  was  far  from  considering 
me  as  a  first-rate  performer ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  told  me  that  I  played 
very  badly,  and  recommended  my 
quitting  a  profession  for  which  I  was 
not  bom.  His  advice,  however,  was 
vain ;  I  remained  constant  to  my  pipes, 
and  resolved  to  make  them  celebrated 
throughout  the  universe. 

**  I  went  thence  to  Paris ;  and  I  know 
not  how  it  happened,  but  I  was  well 
received  there,  and  I  was  thought  to 
possess  talents,  although  I  had  not 
made  any  new  acquirements.  Asto- 
nished at  diis  unexpected  success,  I 
was  forming  the  most  brilliant  expec- 
tations, when  one  of  my  friends  said 
to  me,  *  You  must  not  be  too  much 
intoxicated  with  your  success,  for  in 
this  place  moderate  abilities  cmly  are 
encouraged; — make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines,  for  perhaps  your  fiime 
may  on  the  morrow  vanish  away  like 
a  dream.' 

''  What  he  said  was  true,  for  the 
public  was,  if  possible,  more  suddenly 
disgusted  with  me  than  it  had  before 
been  delighted.  'Ah!  the  comical  town,' 
aaid  I,  on  quitting  it,  when  I  found 
there  was  nothing  more  to  be  gotten; 
but  fi>rtunately  I  had  collected  some 
few  crowns  in  my  pocket. 

''  I  was  told  that  the  court  of  the 
Count  of  Poitiers  was  the  usual  resort 
of  the  Troubadours.  From  time  im- 
memorial Troubadours  and  Minstrels 
have  been  brethren :  for  ^whilst  the 
Vol.  IIL 


tors  were  gayly  swelling  their  pipes  to 
the  merry  dance  of  the  Courante  in 
our  marshes  of  Belgium. 

In  the  hope,  therefore,  of  meeting 
brethren  of  the  pipe,  I  set  out  for 
Poitiers;  and  whetner  I  really  did 
possess  a  certain  depee  of  merit,  or 
whether  the  Poitenans,  not  much 
&med  for  talents,  had  not  the  iigustice 
to  exact  firom  otibers  what  they  were 
wanting  in  themselves,  I  soon  acquir- 
ed a  tolerable  d^ree  of  fame, — ^be- 
came acquainted  with  sevaral  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  who  danced  to 
my  music— —Was  my  wife  not  lis- 
tening, I  could  tell  you,  sir,  some  hu- 
morous adventures  that  happened  to 
me  in  that  fine  country. 

**  I  now  began  to  compose  music ; 
and  should  you  ever  visit  Poitiers,  you  • 
may  hear  several  of  my  innocent  airs 
sung  in  the  villages.  I  believe  I 
should  have  made  my  fbrtune  in  that 
prorince,  had  not  my  ruling  passion 
for  travelling  caused  me  to  leave  it. 
I  traversed  I^guedoc  and  Provence, 
where  the  inhabitants  have  so  mudi 
wit,  and  such  eagerness  to  show  it, 
they  never  wait  to  see  whether  others 
may  not  be  equally  gifted.  AfVaid  of 
my  success  in  these  countries,  I  went 
into  Gascony ;  but  diat  was  ten  times 
worse.  Notning,  however,  could  equal 
the  petulance  of  the  people  of  Biscay, 
whither  I  next  directed  my  steps ;  but . 
I  soon  fled  from  a  country  where  every 
one  seemed  bitten  by  a  tarantula.    I 

»n  to  breathe  in  Arragon.  Here, 
I  to  myself,  is  a  wise  people,  who 
are  never  too  much  hurried  to  act  or 
talk.  I  almost  thought  myself  in  my 
native  country ;  but  I  did  not  add  to 
my  riches  there. 

*'  I  heard  great  talk  of  Baroeloni^ 
where  every  one,  even  a  player  on  the 
bagpipes,  could  make  his  fortune.  I 
went  thither,  and  b^;an  to  blow  away 
on  my  pipes  at  the  neat  tippling- 
houses  in  tne  suburbs  of  this  capitiil 
of  Catalonia.  One  day,  while  I  was 
playing  to  a  brilliant  company  of  both 
sexes,  and  thev  amusing  memselves  ia 
dandngy  the  lady  whom  you  see  bj 
my  side^  hearing  me  utter  some  words 
in  bad  French  ^see  how  wonderful  is 
the  love  of  one's  country),  felt  for  me 
an  instanteous  passion,  at  least  so  she 
has  assured  me^  since.  For  my  part,  ' 
sir,  I  no  way  shared  her  flame,  for 
4P 
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ihe  lady  was  $carce  handsomar  tben 
than  nowy  when  she  cdSi  count  half  a 
century;  but  channed  and  most  grate- 
ful to  see  a  woman  in  love  with  me^ 
which  had  never  happened  to  me  be- 
fore, I  told  ber  that  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely sorry  she  should  consume 
hersdf  in  vain  for  ray  bright  eyes,  and 
that  ance  sbe  would  absolutely  have 
my  hand,  I  could  not  have  the  cruelty 
torefiise  it  to  her.  She  assured  me 
that  her  birth  was  above  the  common 
— ^that  her   fomily,   orijginally  from 

'  Berny,  still  were  neld  in  great  con- 
sideration at  Chateauroux.  But,  sir. 
the  privilege  of  a  travpUer  is  well 
known  in  regard  to  truth,  and  I  soon 
discovered  that  the  lady  had  taken  ad- 
vantage of  ray  youth." 

At  these  words  the  old  woman  in- 
terrupted her  husband,  who  was  too 
discourteous  for  a  Minstrel. — "  Do  you 
liear  this  wretched  Flemish  bagpiper, 
who  dares  to  insult  a  woman  whose 
aole  misfortune  has  been  caused  by  her 
weakness  in  marrying  him?  Accursed 
be  the  fatal  moment  when  I  first 
thought  of  fixing  on  such  a  husband. 
If  you  knew,  sir,  all  the  rambles  1 
bave  been  forced  to  make  with  this 

wild  fellow "  Softly,  madam,  if 

YOU  please,  replied  the  Minstrel,  it 
belongs  to  me  to  relate  them  to  the 
gentleman.  When  I  had  married 
madam,"  continued  he,  "  it  was  ne- 
ceffianr  that  my  pipes  should  furnish 
us  witn  subsistence  for  both,  I  qmU 
ted.  Catalonia,  where  I  gained  but  lit- 
tle, and  conducted  mv  £dy  to  Toledo, 
where  1  formed  for  ner  a  handsome 
establishment  Had  she  not  been  so 
extravagant  in  that  town,  and  had  she 
not  unexpectedly  made  me  father  of 
^at  |;irl  there,  I  should  have  become 
the  richest  musidan  in  both  Caatiles. 
'But  in  short,  every  thing  may  be  ex- 
pected in  a  married  state.  Do  not, 
tiowever,  suppose,  sir,,  that  I  was  an- 
flry  with  ray  wife  on  this  account — 
Thanks  to  Heaven  for  having  diven 
me  a  sweet  temper — She  might  have 
done  much  worse  before  I  should  have 
found  fault  with  her.  Events  wffl 
prove  what  I  have  said:  for  instance, 
•xamine  the  features  of  these  young 
llut-crackers,  and  tell  me,  on  your 
honour,  if  you  can  discover  any  uke- 
xiess  between  their  faces  a^d  mine. 
That*  however,  makes  no  difference  to 
me— nere  they  are,^  and  1  love  them 
just  the  same  as  if  they  were  my 
•WA  bkK)d»    When  I  perceived  )hto 
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coming  into  Vfe,  akhongh  I  had  na 
hand  in  it,  1  swelled  my  bagpipe  the 
merrier,  to  gain  wherewith  to  so^ort 
them,  and  to  make  a  stand  agponst 
our  creditors.** 

Here  the  wife  interrupted  this  in- 
discreet babbler. — *'  Have  you  not  suf- 
ficiently stunned  the  gentleman  with 
your  impertinences  ?  uid  do  you  fbr- 
get  that  we  have  not  tasted  a  morsel 
all  this  day,  while  you  hear  the  bdi  xt 
the  neighbouring  monastery  ring  for 
evening  prayers  r* 

*'  You  are  in  the  right,"  replied  die 
docile  Minstrel,  "  let  us  go  and  Inreak- 
ftst  with  the  money  this  generous  gen* 
tieman  has  just  ^ven  me, — sufficient 
for  the  dav  is  the  evil  thereof^ — ^we 
may  possibly  find,  before  ni^ht^  some 
other  charitable  person  not  mvmdbk 
to  the  diarms  of  music." 

**  You  may  keep  your  money  in 
your  pocket,"  replied  Uie  Cambresian, 
"*  the  monasterv,  whose  bell  yoa  now 
hear,  is  VaucellM,  where  I  have  some 
friends;  let  us  go  thither  tocedier^ 
and  we  shall  be  well  received,  m  tiie 
pious  children  of  St  Bernard,  to  whom 
the  convent  belongs,  are  fiunous  fiir 
their  ho8i>italitv." 

The  Minstrel  takes  up  his  pilgrim's 
stafi",  slings  his  pipes  on  his  back,  and 
offers  his  arm  to  his  wifb,  who  aooom- 

C'es  him  limping  and  scoldi^  ;  the 
boys  run  before  them  like  two 
youn^  greyhounds;  the  girl  b  sQent 
and  sighs ;  and  thus  the  Cambresian 
conducts  the  limping  caravan  to  the 
monastery. 

Pari  Second. 

Happy  were  the  pilgrims  of  good  old 
times,  who,  when  worn  down  with 
fatigue  and  hunger,  on  discovering  the 
towers  of  a  monastery,  entered  in- 
stantly its  gates,  and  were  received  as 
part  of  the  family.  It  is  said  that 
great  changes  have  since  haf^ened, 
and  that  convents  are  not  now  so  char- 
itably inclined ;  this  may,  perhaps,  be 
caused  by  pilgrims  not  hcmg  so  wch"- 
thy  and  good  as  in  old  times. 

However  this  may  be,  our  Minstrel 
met  with  a  favourable  reception ;  for 
the  Lord  Abbot,  hanng  noticed  the 
company  from  his  narrow  painted  win- 
dow, descended  the  stair-case,  and  met 
at  the  bottom  of  it  his  nephew.  He, 
the  young  Cambresian,  had  -tlie  hon- 
our so  to  be.  He  presehted  to  his 
uncle  his  vagabond  eompanions^  wh« 
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coodMcted  by  tlie  steward  into 
tlM  hall  for  the  reocntioD  of  giicsts,  and 
iostantlv  served  with  a  dinner^  duriog 
which  the  Minstrel  never  said  a  word  j 
but  by  degrees^  as  his  hunger  ws^  sat^ 
isfied,  9fiA  the  wine  raised  his  s{Kints. 
he  b^aB  to  talk  away  as  usual  at  all 
vates. 

''  Sir  Minstrel/'  said  the  Camhre* 
«an»  ''  with  the  pemuasiQn  of  nu;- 
^aiDj  heve  the  goodness  to  continue 
your  historyi  which  is  very  interest*- 
iag,  and  wUl  certainly  afford  pleasuie 
to  the  steward^  whe  has  taken  such 
food  ou-e  of  y^/' 

.  ''  I  will  chcerAdly  eompW/'  an^ 
swered  the  Minstrel^  "  but  I  foiget 
'where  I  left  oE"— "  You  were,"  re- 
flied  ^e  Cambresianj  '^  in  the  act  of 
eweUing  yonr  pipes  at  Toleda" 

''  G^/'  said  the  Minstrel;  "  you 
have  hoard  nothing  as  yet  I  was 
ftrced  t6  quit  Toledo^  like  as  J  had 
quitted  Iqitfiy  other  towns,  without 
nnding  mysdf  the  richer.  I  went 
thence  to  Madiidi  where  novelty  pve 
me  a  good  recration.  All  the  cHutaia 
«f  the  world  alR»rd  great  resources  to 
everv  new  comer  in  the  foUy  of  their 
inhabitants.  At  this  time  I.jmas  lol« 
lowed  St  ll({adiid>  as  so  msny  otherf 
had  heeuj  who  posscsiPd  no  gpmtef 
talents  than  myself*  A,  sUght  quarr^ 
arose,  however,  in  our  own  family :  my 
wife  accused  me  of  pmaoning  h^,--*fj 
who  never  had  courage  to  poison  a 
iat,-*was  it  probable  that  I  should  at* 
tempt  Back  a  thing?  I  was  neverthe* 
loss  thought  guilty,  arrested,  and 
thrown  into  prison,  where>I  languished 
to  six  months.  A  thousand  cantious 
questions  were  pot  to  me,  to  mahe  me 
own  myself  guilty  of  so  horrid  a  crimei 
but  when  they  were  perfectly  oonvin* 
oed  that  I  had  not  sense  enough  to  do 
sttoh  an  act,  I  was  reslnred  to  my  li« 
berty. 

/'  I  instantly  hurried  to  mv  ]od« 
«ingfl^  whence  I  had  been  taken  to 
nave  the  honour  of  being  made  the 
inhabitsnt  of  i^  rovsl  mansion,  esger 
to  embrace  my  wife  and  these  three 
children :  but,  sir,  my  wife  was  not 
there;  for  she  had  found  means  to 
interest  in  her  bd^lf  an  officer  of  the 
h»ly  inquisition,  and,  if  she  pleases, 
she  can  tell  you  more  on  that  head 
than  I  can.  All  that  I  know  is,  that 
she  was  an  inmate  of  bis  house  whoi 
I  hit  prison.  I  histened  thither,  end 
found  ner  with  that  offioor,  wha  tmDr 
ed  pale  at  oi^t  of  mt;  bi^  withont  no- 


ticing his  paleness,  I  embraoedmy  wife 
with  tendCainess,  and  without  anger, 
which  the  more  astonished  the  algufi* 
Sil.  SheburstiutoaloudfltofUu^* 
ter ;  her  friend  followed  her  exjoxm^; 
and  I  also  joined  in  the  laugh.  T^b&k 
good  people  were  verv  kind,  to  Wv^ 
me  imprisoned  for  such  a  trifle. 

*'  This  connexion  was  lucky ;  for 
the  ofllcer  of  the  holy  inquisition  took 
charge  of  mv  wife ;  so  that  I  had  one 
mwm  the  less  to  dU,  and  only  thes^ 
three  brats  to  maintain.  My  pipes  be^ 
gan  to  bring  in  a  tolerable  revenue,  as 
there  were  at  that  time  at  Madrid 
some  very  pretty  romances,  which  I 
plaved  moderatdy  well,  and  not  a 
nifljit  passed  without  my  being  callea 
upon  to  give  a  serenade.  In  the  even<* 
ings  I  went  to  the  Prado,  where  I  was 
eagerly  sought  after,  sometimes  by  a 
duenna,  sometimes  by  a  lord  of  the 
court,  knights  of  the  order  of  Calatra** 
va,  members  of  the  council  of  Castile; 
at  o(her  times,  by  ladies  of  easy  virtue^ 
who  sre  as  common  at  Madrid  as  in 
other  countries. 

**  Sir,  I  witnessed  daily  all  the  ten- 
der and  most  irritable  passions  in  ac-* 
tion,  during  my  walks  up  and  down 
the  allies  of  the  Frado;-*^RUants  puff- 
ing then^selves  out  like  frogs,  or  like 
WY  bsgpipe,  to  give  themselves  the 
appearsnce  of  the  most  desperate  bv« 
era.  1  joined  in  sentiment  with  aU 
that  employed  me,  or  rather  I  acted 
my  part  ^fter  the  example  of  othen^ 
and  my  pockets  were  oonaequently 
weU  filled.  But  I  must  tell  you,  air, 
an  adventure  that  happened  to  me  on 
the  Prada  I  had  formed  an  arrange* 
mcnt  with  a  little  poet  from  Anda!ui- 
sia,  whom  I  ordeml  to  write  verses, 
as  I  would  order  a  coat  from  a  tailor. 
One  evening  as  we  were  on  the  Prado, 
a  man,  whom  I  took  at  least  for-i 
^;randee  of  Spain,  although  the  obscu* 
rity  prevented  me  from  observing  Us 
features,  called  qui  to  me,  with  a  dee|^ 
and  commanding  voice,  '  MinstrcJ^ 
compose  and  play  me  instantly  a  ro» 
manoe.'-*^  Very  wUiingly,  my  lord,* 
leplied  I ;  '  nn  what  subject  do  you 
wish  it  ?'<-7'  On  a  blockhoid  of  a  hus^ 
band,  who  is  Ibroed  tp  sin^  the  jwaises 
of  another,  who  pkys  his^nart  in  re* 
gwrd  to  his  wife.'  I  pressea  my  little 
Andalusian  -to  make  haste  with  tho 
words,  and  as  he  repeated  t^em  tn  ttuL 
I  adapted  a  proper  tune'  to  tl^xn.  I 
wMi  1 4winid' now  remember  themi>«i)v' 
Ibr  they  WW9  t«7  ^n^f  >^  I  wopl^ 
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mug  tbem  to  you  with  my  own  acoom- 
paniment.  When  I  ezecated  them  to 
my  noble  mtron,  and  the  handsome 
kdy  that  m»  with  him  in  an  nnfiie- 
4naRted  part  of  the  walks^  they  were 
io  greatly  dctighted^  they  were  afanoat 
•offocated  witn  langhing.  Shall  joa 
he  able  to  guess  who  this  brilliant 
couple  were  ?  Ask  the  lady  here^  for 
it  was  herself,  well  wrapped  np  in  her 
Texl,  with  the  officer  of  the  sacred 
troop,  her  firoorite,  and  my  snbati- 
tnte^  who  had  dressed  liimseif  np  in 
the  Rothes  of  some  mii\}or-domo.  It 
H^  these  two  honest  creatmres  who 
were  playing  me  this  trick ;  howerer, 
they  paia  ^me  as  generously  as  tfaoae 
would  have  done  whose  clothes  they 
wore,  and  this  was  some  consolation 
tome." 

The  Minstrel  was  thus  ftr  advanced 
in  his  history,  when  the  bell  rang  fyt 
prayisrs,  to  the  great  disappointment 
qf  ttie  steward,  who,  for  the  last  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  had  crammed  his  nap- 
kin into  his  mouth  to  prevent  himself 
from  laughing  out  loud.  He  had  rea- 
son to  be  sorry  to  leave  it  thus  half 
untold,  for  the  history  increased  in 
interest. 

^  My  wife,"  continued  the  ingenu- 
ous musician,  "  grew  tired  of  her 
friend,  or  he  grew  tired  of  her,  I  know 
not  which  in  this  respect  had  the  ad- 
vantage ;  but  one  fine  morning,  ma^- 
dam  paid  me  a  visit  when  I  least  ex- 
pected it,  and  said  that  she  was  re- 
turned to  live  with  roe.  '  Madam,' 
said  I,  *  you  do  me  a  great  deal  of 
honour.'  From  that  time  ray  house 
had  all  the  character  belonging  to  a 
musician ;  fbr  whilst  I  was  attempting 
to  play  some  new  romances  with  my 
Andalusian,  she  was  making  a  variety 
of  noises;  distributing,  witn  an  ease 
that  I  never  saw  galled  by  any  one, 
a  box  on  the  eftr  to  ner  daugnter,  Idcksi 
on  the  breech  to  her  sons,  bl^eaking  and 
throwing  down  the  ftuniture,  and  a 
variety  of  other  elegant  deeds  that'  I 
oppress.  ~  Our  neighbours  thought 
our  household  somewhat  too  noisy, 
aod  made  such  complaints  as  ibrced 
us  ito  dislodge.  None  would  admit  us 
into  their  houses  from  our  bad  repu- 
tation^ so  that  we  were  ibrcedto  sleep 
under  gateways,  or  on  benches  before 
the  doors,  and  ihe  widced  children  of 
the  town  called  us  the  Bendiers  of 
Madrid. 

''Ah,8hr!  IwasundeBenringofthis 
•ontempt;  to  I  bad  in  troth eoUected 
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a  handsome  pnne  during  my  widoiv^ 
hood;  but  my  wife,  on  h^  retnni. 
took  possession  of  it  as  the  seal  of  oar 
reconciliation,  and  in  leas  than  six 
weeks  it  was  all  diasipafed.  Tb  add 
to  my  ndsfbrtone,  we  were  the  psbiie 
langhing-stM&  at  Madrid.  CaBvinoed 
tiiat  no  artist  ought  to  remain  long  ia 
any  town  where  the  paUic  take  radi 
Kcense  in  r^^ard  to  him,  I  packed  up 
my  alls,  and  set  out  for  Grenada.  I 
had  been  told  that  the  Abeneerragoes 
were  as  great  admirers  of  music  as  of 
the  fiur  sex  and  toamamenta.  A  de* 
sire  to  be  the  Orpheus  of  some  of  theK 
gsOant  Moon  Ittd  determined  me  to 
undertake  the  journey.  But,  air,  I 
was  in  no  imposing  equipage  wbeo  I 
made  my  entry  into  GroMda;  eaA 
my  fiite  was  like  that  of  Homer,  wfa» 
was  fbreed  to  ask  alms  by  holding  out 
the  same  hands  that  have  transnStled 
to  us  his  immortal  poema.  Poverty 
only  excites  pity,  which  rather  bor* 
ders  on  contempt ;  and  although  dms 
be  given  to  a  poor  person,  toe  giver 
scarcely  ever  supposes  him  to  have  any 
merit;  fbr  to  gain  even  the  appeannoe 
of  abUities,  a  man  must  be  aa  wdl 
dressed  at  Gfenada  as  any  where  dae. 
I  was  almost  naked ;  my  wife  had  no 
longer  those  charms  that  won  the  af- 
fections of  the  officer  of  the  holy  o& 
fioe ;  our  two  brats  were  in  a  state  of 
nature;  and  my  Andalusian  poet,  who 
was  in  such  vogue  at  Madrid,  seemed 
a  blockhead  at  Grenada.  In  a  wofd« 
this  great  theatre  was  too  briiliaDt  iar 
us. 

''  Despised  by  the  AbenoerragDes, 
guess  how  low  I  was  sunk  in  my  own 
mind,  sir,  and  what  steps  I  tookp  Ton 
have  heard  of  the  Zegps,  the  aeooad 
ftction  at  Grenada,  and  know  that 
these  proud  Zegrk  despise  all  know- 
ledge in  literature,  the  fine  arta,  or  in 
music  It  was  to  one  of  these,  how- 
ever, that  I  was  forced  to  attach  my- 
self;  but,  just  Heawns !  in  what  a 
situation !  Alas !  one  day,  almost  sink- 
ing through  hunger  and  thirst,  I  was 
leiming  against  a  wall,  when  a  Zegris, 
P^i^ni;  by«  noticed  me,  and  said, 
'  Thou  sufierest :  I  have  oompoasioti 
on  thee;  follow  me.'  I  did  so,  and 
he  oondueted  me  to  his  stable,  when, 
pointing  to  two  Arabian  horses,  and 
six  Andalusian  mares,  he  said :  *  Lay 
aside  thy  pipes,  which  will  make  thee 
starve,  and  diess  my  hones,  whidi 
will  affivrdthee  a  sustenance.' 

^*  Judge,  ffr,  of  my  smpriae  and 
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hnmiHation  at  these  words.  Fallen 
flrom  all  my  flattering  hopes^  and  tarn* 
ed  into  a  groom !  Another  more  a& 
flieting  thought  crossed  my  mind^  that 
I  oould  not  even  fulfil  this  vile  em- 
ployment; for  I  had  never  hridled  an 
ass^  and,  moreover,  my  master  seemed 
to  be  the  most  impatient  of  all  the 
Zegris.  What  was  to  be  done?  It  is 
said  that  man  accustoms  himsdf  to 
any  thln|^;  I  had,  neverthelessy  the 
utmost  difficulty  to  become  a  jockey. 

''  I  had  for  subaltern -master  a 
groom,  called  Ismael  Sabaoth,  who  was 
assuredly  the  most  discourteous  and 
most  dingreeable  Saracen  of  all  Gr^ 
nada.  Imagine,  sir,  a  pigmy  in  shi^, 
a  giant  in  head,  a  mole  in  the  smaU- 
ness  of  his  eyes,  a  goat  in  beard,  an 
Ethiopian  in  colour,— a  very  hobgob- 
lin, wno  would  have  firightened  a  C»- 
sar  in  the  night-time.  Add  to  thia,  a 
fox  in  cunning,  wicked  as  a  monkey, 
and  brutal  as  a  hound.  This  animal, 
however,  was  the  lover  of  the  wife 
of  the  Zegris ;  you  may  judge,  thar»- 
fore,  of  the  good  taste  of  the  lady,  and 
of  the  comforts  that  awaited  me. 

*'  This  wretch  would  fency,  that, 
without  ever  having  served  an  appren* 
ticeahip,  I  was  as  well  acquainted  as 
himself  in  the  business  of  the  stable. 
He  was  incessantly  scolding ;  but  not 
content  with  that,  he  beat  me.>  It 
war  necessary  that  I  ahoold  alwajrs 
have  the  currycomb  in  my  hand,  and 
be  mounted  on  base  villanous  beasts, 
whidi  were  constantly  prandng,  and 
seemed  to  take  delight  in  throwing 
me  sometimes  on  the  dunghill,  at 
others  in  the  cesa-pool,  alttiough  I 
hung  on  as  long  as  I  could  by  their 
manes.  ^On  my  return  to  the  stable, 
without  ever  giving  me  a  minute  to 
wipe  and  dean  mysdf,  I  was  forced  to 
measure  out  oats,  cut  down  hay,  spread 
straw,  which  brought  on  quarrels  with 
the  purveyor.  I  was  then  sent  to  col- 
lect nerbs,  and  to  aelect  the  most  pro- 
per to  purse  my  animals,  who  ei^oyed 
hx  better  health  than  I  did. 

**  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
that,  in  the  course  of  a  week,  I  could 
steal  a  single  quarter  of^an  hour  to 
myself  fer  repose.  This  I  constantly 
employed  in  the  keeping  up  my  know- 
ledge in  my  original  profession,  and 
with  inconceivable  pleasure  swelled 
my  pipes  with  the  most  harmonious 
tones.  I  cannot,  however,  flatter-  my- 
aelf  that  I  produced  the  same  efiect  m 
taming  my  animals  as  my  predecessor. 
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Orpheus,  experienced  with  tigers  and 
lions.  On  the  contrary,  my  barbarous 
beasts  accompanied  me  with  their 
heels,  and  mttde  sevoal  desperate  at* 
tempts  to  kick  me. 

^'  One  day  while  thus  playing,  and 
my  horses  capering  like  mad  things, 
Sabaoth  entemi  the  stable,  and  hav- 
ing gone  too  near  one  of  the  Arabians, 
he  received  a  severe  kick  on  the  belly. 
Sabaoth  roared  loud  enough  to  wake 
the  dead,  and  his  cries  brought  all  the 
stable  boys  around  him.  He  accused 
me  of  having  played  him  this  trick  in 
revenge  for  the  many  thrashings  he 
had  given  me.  I  can  assure  you,  sir, 
that  such  a  wicked  thought  never  en- 
tered my  mind ;  but,  notwithstanding 
my  innocence  and  my  protestations, 
the  whole  Mahometan  race  fell  upon 
my  Christianity,  and  overpowered  me 
with  blows.  I  was  driven  from  the 
stables  without  their  giving  me  a  real, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  I  was  per- 
mitted  to  carry  away  my  pipes. 

"  I  searched  through  the  whole 
town  of  Grenada  fer  my  wife  and  chil- 
droi,  and  fbr  my  Andalusian,  and  col- 
lected them  as  well  as  I  could,  all  ex- 
cept the  latter,  whom  I  never  saw 
more.  They  had  suflered  as  many 
miseries  as  myself,  and  baring  com- 
pared them  together,  we  set  off  with 
sorrow  for  the  kingdom  of  Murda.  I 
addraned  myself  to  the  company  of 
whom  I  was  again  become  the  h^ad : 
*  A  truce  to  si^ng,  children ;  let  us 
assist  each  other,  and  gayly  too ;  for 
cheerfUhiess  is,  above  all,  most  neces- 
sary when  in  misery.  It  is  usdess  to 
the  opulent,  and  that  is  the  resson 
why  they  possess  so  little  of  it.  Here 
is  my  fluthfhl  bagpipe,  my  dear  patri- 
mony, and  our  constant  resource  a- 
goinst  all  the  calamities  of  this  life.' 

'^  My  wife  answered  me  rather  un- 
dvillv :  '  Assuredly  that  must  be  a 
grand  resource,  wmch  has  raised  you 
to  the  eminent  rank  of  a  stable  boy, 
and  reduced  us  to  beggary.  Find 
some  other  profession,  for  this  is  worn 
out'  Provulence,  sir,  has  formed  me 
a  very  gentle  day.  To  soften  mv 
wife's  temper,  I  replied,  '  If  you  think 
that  my  i>ipes  cannot  gain^ooQugh  for 
our  subsistence,  vou  have  o^n  to 
speak,  madam,  ana  I  will  turn  pnysi- 
dan.'  My  proposal  pleased  her :  mu- 
sic leads  to  beggary,  and  physic  to 
wealth. 

''  I  became  then  a  doctor  of  physic, 
and  established   myself  in   Murda, 
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yrhete,  hj  ditit  of  ki]]iiig»  I  leanied 
hoiw  to  ooie,  and  was  in  great  vogue. 
I  was  consulted  by  all^  ten  leagues 
nmnd ;  my  house  beigan  to  fiU^  my 
wife  to  siiule^  and  mv  lot  was  mote 
ibrtunate  than  that  of  many  of  the 
most  celefanited  doetors  of  Saiamanca. 
You  shall  judge  by  the  following  &ot» 
how  great  my  reputation  must  have 
been: 

"  One  day,  this  same  Zegris,  mv 
late  master  at  Grenada,  passed  through 
Murda  as  commaader-in*chief  of  the 
anny  that  was  marching  against  the 
Csstillians.  He  wss  suddenly  taken 
ill,  and  on  his  inquiring  for  a  physi- 
cian, every  voice  united  in  recommoid-- 
tng  me  as  the  most  able  doctor  in 
Christendom.  In  the  honour  of  at- 
tending him,  I  cured  him  in  eight 
days,  at  the  end  of  which  I  called  on 
him  to  take  my  leave.  During  hi* 
convalesoence  he  had  fixed  his  eyes  on 
me  with  attention  and  embarrassment, 
and  when  I  was  going  away,  he  said, 
on  giving  me  more  money  than  my 

gpes  had  ever  brought  me  since  I  had 
«t  played  upon  them,  *  Doctor,  I 
think  I  nave  seen  you  somewhere  be» 
ion,  but  cannot  recollect  where/  At 
thMe  words  I  gave  myself  up  for  an 
undone  man,  ami  threw  myself  at  his 
ftet.  '  You  have  been  in  my  service,' 
continued  he, '  but  I  cannot  rememb^ 
in  what  capacity.'  '  As  your  groom, 
my  lord,'  replied  I,  striking  my  sides 
to  sain  more  assurance  ;  '  excuse  me, 
and  condescend  to  hear  me.  Honest 
Sabaoth,  your  renowned  head  groom, 
while  he  leathered  nte  with  a  thong, 
had,  at  the  same  time,  the  charity  to 
teadi  me  somewhat  of  horse  botany : 
Ihmi  a  horse  to  a  ipan,  mv  lord,  there 
is  no  great  stride,  and  I  thought  that 
what  was  good  for  one  could  not  do 
much  harm  to  the  other.  I  applied, 
therefore,  to  mankind,  I  api^ied  to 
your  Icnrdship's  self;  what  I  used  to  ad- 
minister in  your  stables  to  your  Ara- 
bians, stallions,  and  Andalusian  horses, 
and  you  see  yourself  that  I  have  been 
perfectly  right.'  '  Wonderfully  so,' 
laid  the  Ze^is,  laughing ;  '  and  I  am 
now  no  longer  surj^ised  at  the  infer- 
nal strength  of  your  medicines.'  '  Your 
lordship  judges  right ;  they  were  to 
kill  or  cure  you, — ^for  it  is  tlie  same  as 
io  phvsic  and  as  to  morality;  we 
shoula  be,  firm  in  both, — ^this  is  my 
manner.' 

''  He  left  the  town,  and  I  pcMcketted 
his  money.    I  soon  became  ridi  and 


imfbrlunale,  as  ia  too  fkofMnlly  tlw 
esse  in  this  vale  of  misery*'*  Tlw 
Minstr^  here  made  a  fwuie,  and  said 
to  the  Cambreaian,  ''  I  know  notw^ 
whether  I  should  continue  my  story 
or  not ;  I  am  gay  at  present,  and  1 
shall  beoome  meUncholy." 

The  Cambreaian  inosted  on  his  go- 
ii^  on,  and  the  old  man  thoogiht  hmk* 
sdlf  bound  to  j»bey  him. 

Part  Third. 

Lovs,  thou  powerlttl  govemor  that 
influenoeth  every  condition  of  life» 
thou  CQuldst  not  gain  any  sway  over 
our  Minstrd,  who  steadily  bimvad  tiby 
power,— but  thy  £ital  sliafta  did  not 
spare  hiadamzhter,  or  rather  thedaug^- 
terofhiswife.  We  have  seen,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  stoiy,  that  while  fas 
brothers  were  gathermg  uuta  at  the 
source  of  the  Sdiddt>8hewaa  sjg^isag, 
and  not  without  cause,  ibr  sbe  hei 
left  all  her  haf^psnesa  behind  in  Mw- 
cia. 

Ernestine,  for  that  waa  the  name  of 
this  unfortimate  girl,  had  looked  toe 
long,  and  liatened  loomudi,  toa  yu>ang 
and  handsome  Moor  of  Murda  fivher 
repose.  He  had  gained  aihnittanca  iii« 
to  the  house  of  the  Minstrel,  nev 
turned  doctor,  under  jpietext  (tf  pound- 
ing his  dmgs,  and  of  learning  the  art 
of  physic  UMbrao  able  a  master;  hoi 
the  real  cause  of  attraction  were  the 
brii^t  eyes  of  the  £ux  Ernestine.  He 
very  soon  persuaded  the  simpAe  maid, 
as  lovers  easily  do,  that  no  nassienwife 
ever  so  strong  as  his,  and  that  Heaven 
was  not  purer  than  his  heart,  «id  thai 
he  adored  her,  and  should  never  adore 
any  one  but  her;  in  short,  he  naeddl 
those  common-place  expreesiana  that 
are  empbved  on  sudi  occsaons ;  bnt 
we  must  do  the  youi^  Moor  the  jue« 
tice  .to  say,  that  he  really  Mi  every 
thing  he  said,  as  we  shall  show  in  the 
course  of  the  history.  Ernestine  bfr* 
lieved  too  much  tms  flatteriiig  lan- 
guage; her  heart  was  already  lost,  bat 
ner  innocence  no  way  affected,  and  she 
suffered  the  more.  It  vras  impossihk 
lor  her  to  command  her  eyes ;  invol- 
untary sighs  broke  fiom  her  boaom,  so 
that  every  one  guessed  at  the  eaneeof 
her  pain.  Her  mother  had  long  die- 
oovmd  thesecret  of  her  heart,  but  the 
fiither  alone  had  not  the  least  sospidon 
of  it. 

One  fine  morning  his  ifife  entered 
his  diamber,  and  rnede  him  i 


ed  ivitb  her  fliBOoirery. 
peatedly  shewii  that  the  Minstcel  Wtt 
good-natttTe  penonSM^  bat  like  a  good 
Chrisdan>  he  would  not  hear  any  Jok- 
ing on  the  subject  of  religion.  At  the 
mention  of  thia  insolent  Moor,  this 
nnwordiy  diild  of  Mahommed,  who 
had  dared  to  iUl  in  love  wiUi  ttte 
daugtiterof  an  old  Chiistfan,  he,  for 
the  first  time  in  hia  life.  Hew  into  a 
violent  rage.  Hia  wife,  astonished  at 
this  extraordinary  emotion,  bnt  inca- 
pable of  changii^  her  oj^nion,  said, 
"  Why,  you  axe  uke  the  blackgwids, 
who  no  sooner  become  rich  tiban  they 
are  become  insolent ;  how  can  the  love 
of  the  handsome  Amnrat  pat  yon  into 
aoch  a  passion  ?'*  *'  He  is  a  Mahom- 
medan/'  ''  Well,  will  he  be  the  first 
Moor  who  has  turned  Christian  ?  and 
then,  would  his  marriage  with  our 
daughter  be  so  disproportionate  f  You 
own  yourself;  titat  Amurat  understanda 
physic  almost  abb  well  as  you  do ;  he 
wiu  continue  to  improve  nimself  un- 
der your  instructions,  and  when  Heav- 
en shall  dispose  of  you,  he  will  be 
then  our  support."  *'  I  don't  mean  to 
die,"  retorted  the  Minstrel,  **nor  do  I 
mean  to  have  any  Moor  in  my  femily.** 

Such  was  die  introduction  to  the 
detdSs  the  self-dubbed  physician  was 
about  to  give  the  Cambresian ;  he  thua 
continued : 

"  Sir,  I  have  said  that  chagrin  aM 
opulence  entered  my  house  nand  in 
hand.  I  told  mv  wne,  'in  a  resolute 
tone,  diat  I  woiud  never  have  a  Moor 
fyr  a  son<-in4aw ;  ahe  had  the  imna- 
dence  to  reply,  it  was  not  qnite  dear 
thai;  I  was  the  fkther  of  her  daughter. 
'  lliiEit  does  not  signify,  madam,'  re- 
plied I,  with  dignity,  *  so  long  as  I 
Dear  llie  honour  of  bemg  so  in  publie.' 
'  Very  weH,'  replied  she,  *  we  ahsU 
aee.'  On  hearing  this  menace,  I  broke, 
through  rage,  a  phial  that  was  in  my 
hand,  and  odled  my  daughter,  to  whom 
I  spoke  aa  fellows :  '  Emestiiie,  how 
dsve  you  fall  in  love  without  my 
Icsave  r  She  bluahed,  wept,  and  Uirew 
herself  at  my  feet ;  I  raised  her  up 
and  wiped  her  eyes,  and  said  it  is  no 
purpose  crying,  bat  give  me  an  an- 
swer. *  Father,  I  could  not  help  it.' 
I  proved  to  her  that  it  waa  tery  possi- 
ble for  her  to  have  hdped  it,  since  I 
had  never  been  in  love  in  my  life.  I 
talked  to  her  of  the  infidel  she  had 
made  choice  ef :  had  he  been  a  Chris- 
tian, said  I,  that  might  have  been 
mme^taog,  bat  aa  enemy  to  Qod !  I 
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We  have  ro>-  dken  described  to  her  mv  aituationy 
and  hinted  to  her  the  possibility  cimj 
manying  her  one  day  to  a  bachelor  of 
Salamanca. 

** '  Father,'  replied  ahe, '  I  am  veiy 
sorry  to  give  you  any  chagrin,  it  is  my 
in  fertune  that  forces  me ;  if  I  could, 
I  would  no  longer  love  Anmrat ;  I  even 
wish  I  had  strength  to  hate  him,  and 
I  would  do  it  to  please  you,  but  I  feel 
it  quite  impo«iible.  You  tiJk  to  me 
of  4iiarriage  with  a  bachelor  of  Sala- 
manca, I  would  not  accept  of  the  hand 
of  the  King  of  Grenada  were  he  to  of- 
fer it.  Father,  I  am  very  unhaj^y  in 
loving  Amurat,  I  will  not,  if  you  in- 
sist upon  it,  see  him  any  more ;  I  shall 
die,  but  I  will  obey  your  orders,  and 
that  is  the  whole  I  can  do.' 

^  Her  disoourse  affected  me  much ; 
but  seeing  Amurat,  my  rage  returned, 
and  I  stooped  down  to  pick  up  the 
broken  glass  of  the  phial  to  throw  in 
his  face;  but  he  looked  so  afflicted  and 
faomble,  that  I,  who  am  naturally 
kind,  instead  of  throwing  the  glass  in 
his  fece,  broke  it  in  my  hand.  It  waa 
then  that  I  witnessed  the  sweet  dispo- 
sitions of  those  children  whom  I  was 
persecuting;  Amurat  picked  all  tht 
broken  glass  out  of  my  hand,  which 
Ernestine  washed,  wined,  and  kissed. 

"  I  believe  I  should  then  have  par- 
doned them,  but  madam  entered  with 
her  usual  noise,  which  brought  back 
all  my  indignation, — I  punished  the 
innocent  fer  the  guilty,  and  swore  this 
marrifl^  should  never  taJce  place. 

"  Mv  wife  had  made  a  joke  of  me 
througnout  life,— she  dedued  herself 
the  protectress  of  these  two  children, 
and  determined  to  marry  them  pri« 
vately.  I  perorived  that  some  plot 
was  carrying  on,  but  as  I  am  not  cu- 
rious, I  did  not  pay  much  attention 
to  it.  On  awakening  one  morning,  I 
fefund  that  I  was  the^  only  inhabitant 
of  my  house.  It  was  in  vain  I  search- 
ed for  my  wife ;  she,  Ernestine,  the 
two  brats,  all  the  famOy,  had  dislodg- 
ed during  the  night.  I  ran  to  mv 
strong  box;  the  lock  had  been  forced^ 
and  my  treastve,  the  firuit  of  so  much 
labour,  had  disappeared  with  my  ftigi- 
tives.  I  was  so  thunderstruck,  that 
when  I  attempted  to  move,  my  legs 
failed  me.  I  remained  fixed  to  the 
spot,  and  passed  the  most  melancholy 
day  of  my  life.  But  Heaven  had  pro- 
vided me  an  avenger.  At  this  poiod 
the  holy  office  waa  most  attentive  in 
watching  and  preventing  the  JMoors 
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ftom  carrying  off  poor  Christian  wo«    have  indeed  lost  notfaiDg,  and  I 


men.    A  detachment  of  thne  honest 
defenders  of  our  religion,  noticing  an 
old  woman,  a  young  girl,  and  the 
huidacnne  Amurat,  who  had  thought- 
lessly kept  on  his  turban,  arrested  all 
tliree.      Heavens!   what  must  have 
been  the  surprize  of  my  wife,  when 
she  found  the  commander  of  the  troop 
was  no  other  than  the  officer,  her  for- 
mer friend.  When  recovered  from  her 
astonishment,  she  had  recourse  to  her 
ancient  blandishments;   but  perhaps 
the  season  of  love  was  passed,  or  that 
the  commander  in  such  a  holy  service 
had  repented  his  former  amours,  for 
he  said  to  her,  in  a  tone  to  convince 
her  that  her  smiles  were  vain,  '  Ma^ 
dam,  I  am  very  sorry  for  you  ;  but  I 
am  forced  to  execute  my  office:  it 
pains  me,  I  assure  you,  to  deliver  you 
up  to  the  holy  inquisition;  and  in 
spite  of  mv  pity,  you  must  permit  me 
to  put  on  handcuffs.'    '  My  dear  Don 
Pedro,'  replied  my  wife,  '  is  there  no 
method  to  sofWn  you  ?'    *  None,  ma- 
diOD,'  answered  tiie  officer.     '  What, 
not  even  with  this  gold,'  continued  my 
wife.    The  sight  c£  gold  has  a  charm, 
the  effect  of  which  is  more  rapid  than 
l^ht  or  thought.    The  hardened  feat- 
ures of  the  stem  countenance  of  the 
officer  were  instantly  softened   into 
smiles.    He  pocketted  the  gold,  and 
sent  my  wife,  daughter,  and  the  two 
brats,  Dack  to  me  again  in  Murcia. 
But  he  was  inflexible  in  detaining  the 
handsome  Amurat,  in  spite  of  the  cries 
and  lamentations  of  Ernestine,  when 
he  tore  him  from  her."    At  the  reci- 
tal of  this  scene  by  the  Minstrel,  the 
amiable  girl  began  to  sob  as  loudly  as 
at  the  moment  of  separation. 

Evening  prayers  being  ended,  the 
steward  m»tily  returned  to  the  hall 
for  strangers ;  but  was  not  a  little  as- 
tonished to  find  all  in  tears,  whom  so 
very  latelv  he  had  left  Aill  of  gayety^ 
when  he  had  gone  to  attend  his  duty 
at  chapel.  "  All,  what  sudden  mis- 
fortune  can  have  happened  unto  you, 
^en,  during  the  recital  of  three 
psalms,  and  we  performance  of  a  sin- 
gle obituary  ?"  "  Reverend  father," 
replied  the  Minstrel,  '  you  have  lost 
nothing  by  your  absence ;  it  was  only 
the  relation  of  innocent  amoure  <^ 
this  simple  girl,  and  some  trifling  cha* 
grins  which  I  experienced  myself^  that 
I  have  been  telling  during  the  time 
vou  were  psalm-singing."  "  Oh,  if  it 
»  only  that,"  said  the  steward,  "  I 


not  sorry  to  have  missed  hearing  of 
your  grievances,  for  I  like  much  better 
your  gayeties."  *'  As  for  gayety,"  an- 
swered the  Minstrel,  "  thank  Ucavea, 
I  am  well  enough  provided  with  that, 
and  with  patience  too,  as  yoa  ahaD 
hear. 

"  When  I  saw  my  wife  and  diild- 
ren  return  so  melsncfaoly  in  the  even- 
ing, I  was  much  surprised,  and  calm- 
ly asked  them  whence  they  came? 
My  wife,  gentlemen,  does  not  want 
emontery,  and  nothing  embamsBes 
her ;  she  plainly  told  me  the  whole  of 
her  plot,  the  carrying  away  my  treas- 
ure, the  meeting  of  the  holy  brother- 
hood, and  added  what  had  been  the 
price  for  her  fetters  heia^  struck  off. 
'  Vastly  well,  madam,'  said  I,  '  and  it 
is  I  then  who  pays  for  your  ^lly  ;  we 
have  not  now  a  maravidi,  and  your 
prank  has  made  so  much  noise,  we 
cannot  longer  remain  here, — ^What's 
to  be  done  ?'  ^  Resume  your  bagpipe^' 
replied  she,  '  you  know  that  that  is 
our  faithful  nurse.' 

"  I  resumed  my  pipes,  and  went 
playing  away  on  all  the  h^  roads  of 
Spain :  but,  sin,  one  cannot  hunt  two 
hares  at  once ;  the  time  which  I  had 
given  to  physic  was  prgudidal  to  my 
tirat  proKssion,  which  requires  con- 
stant and  perpetual  cultivation.  Add 
to  this,  that  I  was  become  somewhat 
asthmatical,  and  could  no  longer  draw 
out  those  fine  and  ^lengthened  tones 
which,  in  my  younger  days,  went  to 
the  heart.  Tne  pipe,  they  say,  resem- 
bles love,  and  youdi  is  required  in 
both.  I  hastened  therefore  to  quit 
Spain,  and  on  our  arrival  at  the  Py- 
renees, we  clambered  over  thoae  blaa 
and  formidable  rocks,  and  crossed 
those  immense  heaps  of  snow,  thai 
have  lain  there  since  the  creation  of 
the  world,  as  well  as  we  could,  and 
saw  France  once  ^ain.  We  jarostrated 
ourselves  before  the  firat  flower-de- 
luce  we  saw.  Were  I  to  say  that 
my  talents  received  greater  honour  in 
France  than  in  Spain,  I  should  lie ; 
but  this  I  am  bound  to  say,  that  in 
France  they  were  more  ready  to  assist 
us  with  their  charity. 

"  On  approaching  Beiry,  I  recol- 
lected that  my  wife  nad  told  me  that 
her  relations  held  a  very  resectable 
situation  at  Ch&teauroux."  At  these 
wends  this  discreet  woman,  wearied 
for  some  time  by  all  the  in^scretbna 
of  her  husband    quitted  the  apart- 
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meat,  under  pretext  to  amuse  her 
dauffhter^  and  to  make  the  hoys  play 
on  the  pipes.  When  she  was  goue^  the 
Minstrel  thus  continued^—''  Sirs,  my 
wife  is  a  liar— -no  one  had  ever  heard 
of  her,  nor  of  her  relations,  nor  of  the 
great  state  they  kept  at  Chftteauroux. 
It  would  seem  that  she  had  never  be- 
fore^ any  more  than  myself,  set  foot  in 
Berry.  Believe  women  who  please  on 
their  word.  My  reverend  fiiUier,  you 
have  acted  wisely  not  to  marry." 

The  Cambresian  nodded  nis  head 
by  way  of  civility,  thinking  on  the  ex- 
traordinary adventures  he  had  heard. 
But  let  us  for  a  while  leave  the  Hall 
of  Guests  at  Vaucelles^  and  speak  of 
other  works  connected  with  the  sub- 
ject. 


HISTOBY    OF    THE    BERNACLK    AMD 
MACREUSE. 

One  of  the  most  singular  instances  of 
credulity  on  record,  is  that  contained 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Tree  Goose 
or  Bemaele.  There  is  nothing  pecu- 
liar in  the  habits  of  this  bird  which 
would  seem  to  account^  in  a  sufficient- 
ly satisfactory  manner,  for  the  origin 
of  those  fictions  whidi  for  so  long  a 
period  constituted  its  natural  history, 
and  yet  its  alleged  mode  of  production 
certainly  surpasses  in  absmrdity  even 
the  exploded  doctrine  of  fortuitous 
generation.  According  to  the  accounts 
to  which  we  allude,  tnis  bird  was  not 
j^oduced,  as  in  ordin£U7  cases,  from 
the  egg  of  an  animal  like  itself;  but 
derived  its  origin,  either  from  a  sea 
shell  found  growing  upon  floating 
timber  and  the  trunks  of  trees,  from 
foam  or  slime  generated  on  the  ocean, 
orfrxmi  certain  fruits,  which,  falling 
into  the  water,  were  there  metamor- 
phosed into  geese.  These  opinions 
were  not,  like  many  others,  confined 
to  the  vulgar  and  uneducated.  Grave, 
historians  handed  down  to  posterity, 
as  a  truth,  a  fable  which  derived  its 
origin  from  ignorance  and  credulity. 
Naturalists  did  not  hesitate  to  copy 
the  relations  of  preceding  writers,  or 
to  increase  their  currency  by  the 
weight  of  their  own  authority ;  while 
physiologists,  without  inquiring  into 
the  truth  of  the  facta  advanced,  rea- 
soned regarding  them  with  as  much 
confidence  as  ^  they  had  formed  the 
foundation  of  an  established  law  of 
nature.  The  following  curious  ao« 
Vol.111. 
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count  is  given  by  Gerard,  in  his  Her- 
bal: 

"  Having  traveDed  from  the  grasses 
flowing  in  the  bottom  of  the  fenny  waters, 
me  woods  and  mountains,  even  unto  Li. 
banus  itselfe ;  and  also  the  sea  and  bowels 
of  the  same,  wee  are  arrived  at  the  end  of 
our  histoiy,  thinking  it  not  impertinent  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  same  to  end  with  one 
of  the  marvels  of  this  land  (we  nuiy  say  of 
the  world).  The  history  whereof  to  set 
forth  aooording  to  the  woithinesse  and  nui- 
tie  thereof,  would  not  only  require  a  huge 
and  pecoUar  volume,  but  also  a  deeper 
aeaich  into  the  bowels  of  nature,  than  my 
intended  pcu]po8e  will  suffer  me  to  wade  in- 
to, my  sufBdende  also  considered ;  leaving 
the  history  thereof  rough  hewen,  unto  some 
excellent  man,  learned  in  die  secrets  of  na- 
ture, to  be  both  fined  and  refined :  in  the 
mean  space  take  it  as  it  failed  out,  the  na- 
ked and  bare  truth,  though  unpolished. 
There  are  found  in  the  north  parts  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  isbmds  adjacent,  called  Or- 
chades,  oertaine  trees,  whereon  do  grow  cer- 
taine  diells  of  a  white  colour  tending  to 
russet,  wherdn  aie  contained  litde  hving 
creatures ;  which  shells  in  time  of  maturity 
doe  o^n,  and  out  of  them  grow  those 
Httle  hving  things,  which,  felling  into  the 
water,  do  become  fowles,  which  we  odl 
bamades ;  in  the  north  of  England,  brant 
geese ;  and  in  Lancashire,  tree  geese :  but 
me  other  that  do  fall  upon  the  land  perish 
and  come  to  nothing.  Thus  much  by  ^« 
writings  of  others,  and  also  from  the 
mouthes  of  people  of  those  puts,  wMdi 
may  very  well  accord  with  trutn. 

**  But  what  our  des  have  seen,  and  our 
hands  touched,  we 'shall  dedare.  There  is 
a  small  island  in  Lancashire,  called  the 
Pile  of  Fodders,  wherein  are  found  the 
broken  nieces  of  old  and  bruised  ships,  some 
whereof  have  been  cast  thither  b^  slup- 
wracke,  and  also  the  trunks  and  bodies  with 
the  branches  of  old  and  rotten  trees,  cast  up 
there  likewise ;  whereon  is  found  a  certain 
spume  or  froth,  that  in  time  breedeth  unto 
certaine  shells,  in  shajte  like  those  of  the 
muskle,  but  sharper  pointed,  and  of  a  whit^ 
ish  colour ;  wherain  is  contained  a  thing  in 
forme  like  a  hce  of  dike  findy  woven  as  it 
were  together,  of  a  whitish  colour,  one  end 
whereof  is  fiutened  unto  the  inside  of  the 
shell,  even  as  the  fish  of  oistres  and  mus- 
kles  are:  the  other  end  is  nude  fest  unto 
ihe  bdly  of  a  rude  masse  or  lumpe,  whidi 
in  time  commeth  to  the  Aape  and  forme  of 
a  bird:  when  it  is  perfbctlj  fomied  the 
shdl  gapeth  open,  and  the  first  thing  that 
appeaKm  is  the  foresaid  lace  or  string,  next 
come  the  lees  of  the  bird  hanging  out,  and 
as  it  growem  greater  it  openeth  me  shdl  by 
degrees,  till  at  length  it  is  all  come  fordi, 
and  hangeth  ondy  by  the  bill;  in  short 
space  after  it  commeth  to  full  maturitie,  and 
felleth  into  the  sea,  where  it  gatfaereth 
feathers,  and  groweth  to  a  fowie  bigger 
than  a  maUaid^  and  lesser  than  a  goose* 
4  Q 
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haviog  hhcke  legs  and  bUl  or  beake,  and 
feathen  blacke  and  white,  spotted  in  such  a 
maoner  as  is  our  magpies,  called  in  some 
places  a  pie-aunet,  which  the  people  in 
Lancashire  call  by  no  other  name  than  a 
tree  goose ;  which  place  aforesaid,  and  all 
those  parts  adjoining,  do  so  much  abound 
therewith,  that  one  of  the  best  is  bou^t  for 
three  pence.  For  the  truth  hereof,  if  any 
doubt,  may  it  please  them  to  repaire  unto 
me»  and  I  shall  satisfie  them  by  the  testi- 
mooie  of  good  witnesses. 

**  Moreover,  it  should  seem  that  there  is 
another  sort  hereof,  the  history  of  which  is 
true,  and  of  mine  own  knowledge;  for 
traTdfing  upon  the  shore  of  our  English 
eoast,  between  Dover  and  Rumnev,  I  found 
the  trunk  of  an  old  rotten  tree,  which  (with 
aome  help  that  I  procured  by  fishermen's 
wives  that  were  there  attendi^  their  hus- 
bands* retume  from  the  sea)  we  drew  out  of 
the  water  upon  dry  land.  Upon  this  rotten 
tree  I  found  growing  many  thousands  of 
loiw  crimson  bladders,  in  shape  likeunto 
pu^lngs  newly  filled,  before  they  be  sod- 
den, which  were  very  dere  and  shining. 
At  the  nether  end  whereof  did  grow  a  shdl 
fii^,  fashioned  somewhat  like  a  small  mus- 
kle,  but  somewhat  whiter,  resembling  a 
shell  fish  that  groweth  upon  the  rocks  aboat 
Gwnsey  and  Garsey,  called  a  Ivmjnt ;  many 
of  these  shells  I  brought  with  me  to  Lon- 
don, which,  after  I  had  opened,  I  found  in 
them  living  things  without  forme  or  shape ; 
in  others  which  were  neerer  come  to  npe- 
nesse,  I  found  living  things  that  were  very 
naked,  in  shape  like  a  bird ;  in  others,  the 
birds  covered  with  soft  downe,  the  shell 
halfo  open,  and  the  bird  ready  to  fall  out, 
whidi  no  doubt  were  the  fowles  called  bar- 
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He  adds,  in  regard  to  the  period  of 
their  e^clusion^ 

"  They  spawne  as  it  were  in  March  or 
Apiile ;  the  geese  are  formed  hi  May  and 
June,  and  come  to  folness  of  feathers  in  the 
moneth  thereafter.** 

How  sacfa  a  fable  could  have  origi- 
nated^ it  is  not  very  easy  to  deter- 
mine. The  reasons  which  seem  to 
have  induced  authors  to  seek  the  ori- 

S'  A  of  these  birds  elsewhere  than  in 
e  ordinary  course  of  nature>  are  the 
large  flocks  of  them  which  are  occa- 
sionally observed  along  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land and  some  other  countries,  where 
they  are  at  the  same  time  never  known 
to  deposite  their  eggs  or  rear  their 
voimg;  and  this  circumstance,  com- 
bined with  the  peculiar  appearance  of 
the  bemade  shell,  no  doubt,  in  the 
firs(  place,  gave  rise  to  the  belief  at 
one  tune  so  common,  more  especially 
among  the  elder  French  writers,  "  que 
oette  sorte  d'oyes  naissent  sans  pcre 
et  sans  mete,  sans  etre  ny  pondus  ny 


couves,"  Few  subjects  in  Datural 
history  have  been  so  much  iavi^Ted 
in  error,  or  have  given  rise  to  a  great- 
er divOTsity  of  opinion,  than  tfaia.  At 
the  present  period  it  appears  abrard 
that  such  opinions  should  evar  have 
been  uttered,  or,  being  so,  that  thej 
should  have  been  deemed  worthy  of  a 
serious  refutation.  Yet  the  fact  ia 
certain,  that  a  few  centuries  ago,  there 
was  scarcely  an  individual  whose  woHka 
have  descended  to  our  own  times,  who 
did  not  either  give  credit  to  this  fic- 
tion, or  at  least  feel  inclined  to  do  so. 
We  shaU  now  give  a  few  extracts  firom 
the  different  authors  who  have  treated 
of  this  singular  subject,  at  the  same 
time  acknowledging  our  obligations  to 
the  posthumous  work  of  Monsieur 
de  Gniindorge,  entitled,  '^  Traitede 
Torigine  des  Macreuses,"  published  at 
Caen  by  Dr  Malouin,  in  the  year 
16bO. 

Among  the  earliest  notices  of  this 
opinion,  is  that  f^iven  by  Sylvester 
Giraldus,  in  his  Topogra^y  of  lie- 
land: 

**  Sunt  et  aves  muUsB  ^usb  benacs  vo- 
cantur,  quas  miium  in  modum  oontis  na- 
turam  natura  produdt.  Non  ex  eamm 
ooitu  ut  assolet  ova  gignuntur,  non  avis  in 
earum  procreatione  unquam  oris  incubat, 
unde  et  in  quibusdam  Hibemia?  partibos* 
aribus  istis  tanquam  non  caneis  quia  de 
came  non  natis  jejuniorum  tempore  vcb 
sclent. 

ISome  years  later,  Vincent  of  Bar- 
gundy,  bishop  of  Beauvais,  speakii^ 
of  certain  birds  which  appear  to  have 
been  Bemades,  makes  taefoUowing 
observation : 

**  De  iis  itaqoe  certum  est,  quod  in  oibe 
nostro  drca  Germaoiam  nee  per  ooitam  gig> 
nunt  neque  gignunmr  t  sed  neque  canm 
ooncubitum  i^iud  nos  ullus  hominum  vidit» 
unde  et  caraibus  earum  in  quadzagesimi 
nonnulU  etiani  Christiani  in  nostra  slate  m 
lods,  ubi  avium  bujusmodi  copia  esc  uti  ao- 
lebant :  sed  Innocentius  Pi^  m  Lateranen- 
ri  Concilio  General!  hoc  ne  ulteiius  fierct 
vetuit" 

It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  Al« 
bertus  Magnus,  than  whom  so  few 
were  more  attached  to  every  thing  ex- 
traordinary and  supematiiral,  should 
have  been  the  onlv  person  of  this  pe- 
riod who  continuetl  wlverse  to  the  pre- 
vailing belief.  He  condemns  it  as  a 
vulgar  error,  and  adds,  that  the  only 
reason  for  supposing  that  these  birds 
derive  tlielr  existence  fhrni  certain 
trees  or  shells,  or  ftx)m  wood  in  a  state 
of  decay,  is  founded  on  the  general  be- 
lief, "  qudd  nemo  unquam  vidit  e«s 
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coire  vel  ovare."  The  trath  of  this 
alleged  drcomstance  in  their  his^ry 
he  coRtradicto  on  his  own  authority, 
treiiting  it  as  quite  absurd,  "  quia  ego 
et  multi  mecum  de  sociis  vidimus  ess 
et  coire  et  ovare,  et  pullos  nutrire." 

In  this  opinion  he  was,  some  time 
after,  fiiUowed  by  Kircher  (whom  one 
has  so  seldom  occasion  to  accuse  of 
being  incredulous),  who  doubted  the 
rektions  ni  ]irec»aiiig  writers  and  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  gaye  it  as  his 
idea,  that  the  eg»s  of  these  birds  may 
occasionally  float  nom  the  northern  seas 
towards  our  coasts,  and  there  hatching 

Zn  planks,  trees,  and  the  bottant^  of 
^ »,  nlight  thereby  have  given  rise  to 
the  origin  of  the  fiuble.  To  make  use 
of  Mathiew  Wr^ht's  well-known  ex- 
pression when  he  was  about  to  be  hang- 
ed, we  really  think  the  remedy  worse 
than  the  disease. 

M.  Graindorge  observes,  "  Un  mede- 
cin  Angloissuivantl'opinion  commune 
dit,  Nidum  bamidse  aut  ovum  nemo 
vidit,  nee  minim,  cum  spontaneam 
habent  generationem  :  et  si  le  passage 
qu'on  attribOe  a  Isidore  etoit  de  luy, 
mais  il  ne  se  trouve  point  dans  ses 
ouvrages^  il  y  auroit  bien  plus  long- 
temps  que  cette  opinion  auroit  oours." 

Regarding  the  growth  of  the  ber- 
nacle  there  were,  properly  speaking, 
three  opinions  entertained  by  the  old 
naturalists,  all  of  which,  however,  are 
founded  on  one  belief,  that  this  bird 
IB  produced  by  a  mode  of  generation 
Imown  in  the  schools  under  the  name 
of  equivocal  or  spontaneous.  Accord- 
ing to  the  first  idea^  it  was  maintain- 
ed, that  along  the  shores  of  Britain 
there  are  certain  trees  which,  in  due 
season,  bear  birds  instead  of  fruit. 
Those  who  espoused  the  second  doc- 
trine, asserted  that  these  birds  spring 
up  from  the  surface  of  decayed  planks, 
to  which  they  are  fixed  by  the  beak, 
and  from  which  they  detach  them- 
selves^ as  soon  as  they  are  full  fledged, 
and  capable  of  nroviding  for  their  own 
sustenance ;  otners  again  who  inclined 
to  neither  of  these  theories,  laboured 
to  establish  the  existence  of  certain 
iheUs  (the  conchie  anatifene  of  au- 
thors) in  which  these  birds  were  form- 
ed, and  from  which  they  were  excluded 
whenever  tliey  had  attained  perfection. 

It  is  amusing  to  observe  with  what 
implicit  confidence  these  absurd  fictions 
were  received  for  a  long  period  of  time, 
and  handed  down  progressively  by  dif- 
&x«nt  writers,  finr  the  most  part  with* 
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out  doubt  or  challenge.  TheY  even 
went  so  far  as  to  publish  engnvrngs  of 
this  goose^beoring  tree,  m£  firuit  in  a 
state  of  maturity,  ready  to  wing  its 
flight  into  the  air,  or  dire  among  the 
subjacent  waves.  Such  representations 
may  be  found  in  the  works  of  Aldro* 
vandtts,  and  among  the  figures  of 
pknto  by  Pena  and  Lobel.* 
Munster,  in  his  Universal  Geogra- 
hy,  mentions,  that  he  found  in  Soot* 
-Jid  certain  trees,  the  fruits  of -which^ 
on  becoming  mature,  dropt  into  the 

*  In  Gerard's  Herbal«  there  is  an  engrav- 
ing of  the  dragon  tree,  with  a  section  of  the 
ftmt,  in  the  interior  of  which  b  represented 
a  fierce  dragon,  the  figure  of  winch  is  said 
to  be  always  contained  tfaereuk  He  gives 
the  following  description  of  it:—.**  This 
strange  and  admirable  tree  groweth  veiy 
great,  resembling  the  pine  tree,  by  reason  it> 
doth  al wales  flourish,  and  hath  its  boughs 
or  branches  of  equal  length  and  bignesse, 
which  are  bare  and  naked,  of  eight  or  nine 
cnbits  long,  and  of  the  bignesse  of  a  man's 
arme :  froim  the  ends  of  which  do  shoot  out 
leaves  of  a  cubit  and  a  halfe  long,  and  full 
two  inches  broad,  somewhat  thick*  and  raiso 
ed  up  in  the  middle,  then  thinner  and  diio^ 
ner  like  a  two-edged  sword  :  among  which 
come  forth  Ctde  mossie  flowers,  of  small 
moment,  and  turn  into  berries  of  ^e  hie- 
nesse  of  cheries,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  round, 
light,  and  bitter,  covered  with  a  threefold 
ddn  or  fihn,  whercm  is  to  be  seen,  as  Mon- 
aidus  and  divers  odiers  report,  the  form  of 
a  dragon,  havbg  a  kmg  neck  and  gapng 
mouth,  the  ridge  or  back  armed  with  soam 
prickles,  like  the  porcupine,  with  a  long  tau 
and  four  feet  very  easy  to  be  discerned ;  the 
figure  of  it  we  have  set  forth  unto  you  ac* 
cording  to  the  greatness  thereof,  because  our 
words  and  meaning  may  be  the  better  un- 
derstood ;  and  also  the  leafe  of  the  tree  in 
his  full  bignesse,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
be  ezpresMd  in  the  figure;  the  trunk  or 
body  of  the  tree  is  covered  with  a  tough 
bark,  very  thin  and  easie  to  be  opened  or 
wounded  with  any  small  toole  or  instru- 
ment ;  which,  being  so  wounded  in  the  dog 
days,  bruised  or  bond,  yields  forth  drops  S 
a  ibisk  red  liquor,  of  tne  name  of  the  tree 
called  dragon^s  tears,  or  tanguis  draconit, 
dragon's  blood :  divers  have  doubted  wheth- 
er the  liquor  or  blood  were  all  one  with 
cinnabaris  of  Dioscorides  (not  meaning  that 
dnabar  made  of  quick-silver) ;  but  the  re- 
ceived opinion  is,  they  differ  not,  hy  reason 
their  quality  and  temperature  worke  fhe  like 
efiect.  This  tree  groweth  in  an  island  which 
the  Portugals  call  Madera,  and  in  one  of  the 
Canary  Isles,  called  Jnrukt  Porttu  SancHf 
and  as  it  seems  it  was  first  brought  out  of 
Africke,  though  some  are  of  a  oontrarie 
opinion,*  and  say  that  it  was  first  brou^t 
from  Carthagena  m  AmericSy  by  the  bisno|> 
of  the  Mme  pnmncc*" 
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water^  and  were  converted  into  living 
birds ;  and  lest  this  opinion  should  be 
r^;arded  as  a  recent  fabrication^  he 
adds^  that  many  of  the  ancient  ooamo- 
graphers^  especially  SaxoGrammaticus, 
relate  the  same  thing.  Another  au^ 
thor  indeed  considers  the  proofs  of  the 
anomalous  origin  of  the  macrense  so 
fhmly  established,  that  he  proceeds  to 
generalize  on  this  principle  of  genera- 
tion, and  gravely  deduces  fix>m  it  the 
probable  existence  of  the  famous  Lamb 
ofScythia. 

According  to  Chossaveur,  in  his  ca« 
talogue  de  la  Gloire  du  Monde,  there 
grows  by  the  banks  of  a  river  in  Soot- 
land  a  vast  tree,  the  ripe  fruits  of  which 
dn^  of  in  the  form  of  ducks ;  those 
which  fall  upon  the  ground  decay,  but 
such  as  fall  into  the  water  do  both 
«wim  and  fly.  On  which  Antony  of 
Torquemuda,  who,  being  a  Catholic, 
naturally  coveted  a  greater  supply  of 
those  burds  which  are  allowed  during 
Lent,  observes,  that  many  people  wish 
there  were  more  trees  of  this  spedea 
dian  one.  Jaeobus  Aoonensis  agrees 
with  Chassaveur  in  thinking,  that  snch 
as  drop  on  the  ground  must  necessari- 
ly pensh,  '^  quoniam  in  aquis  est  nu- 
trimentum  earum  et  vita."  The  leaves 
of  a  tree  which  grows  by  the  banks  of 
an  Irish  river,  of  which  Julius  Ce- 
sar Scaliger  speaks^  seem  to  be  more 
independent  in  respect  of  their  locali- 
ties^ as  those  on  the  land  become  birds^ 
those  in  the  water,  fishes.  A  similar 
fimcy  has  occurred  to  Du  Bartasin  the 
lines  quoted  by  M.  Graindorge. 
**  J'entens  Tarbre  aujourd'hui  en  Intume 

rivant, 
DoQt  le  feiiiDage  epan  par  lea  Mmpiis  du 

vent. 
Est  metamoipb(M4  d*une  veitu  feconde 
Sur  terre  en  vraU  oyseauz,  etvnds  Poissons 

8ur  ronde." 
And  in  another  passage  he  alludes 
more  directly  to  the  prevailing  belief 
regarding  the  bemade  or  macreuse: 
**  Ainii  le  rial  fiagment  d\me  Barque  se 
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Bn  des  Caaaidi  vokuu,  6  changement  et- 

rangel 
M^e  corps  fiit  jadis  aibre  veid,  pais  vsis- 

ieau, 
N*agucR  Champignon,  et  maintenant  oy- 

seau.** 

In  a  curious  old  book,  called 
**  Northern  Memoirs,  calculated  for 
the  Meridian  of  Scotland,"  written  in 
the  year  1658,  by  Richard  Franck, 
Philiuithropus,  there  is  a  discussion 
between  Theophilus   and   Amoldus, 


oonoeming  the  Soots  bamade.  In  oar 
quotation  from  this  work,  we  trust 
tnat  oar  Northern  readers  and  ootres- 
pondents  will  not  take  amias  the  pe- 
culiar view  which  is  given  of  thdr 
character  in  the  commencement  of  the 
passage.  Hhty  must  bear  in  mind 
that  it  Was  written  by  a  Cockney  visi- 
tant^ a  great  while  ago. 

Amoldus  observes : 

*'  The  next  cariosity  ta  cnleitun  yoa 
with,  is  the  county  of  Sontfasriand,  vhidi 
we  enter  by  cronng  a  small  aim  of  the 
ocean  from  Tain  to  Domocfa.  So  fim 
thence  we  travd  into  Cathness  and  the 
county  of  Stranavar,  where  a  rude  sort  of 
inhabitants  dwell  (ahnost  as  barbumia  as 
Cannibals),  who,  when  the^  kin  a  beast, 
boil  him  in  his  Ude,  make  a  caldRai  of  his 
skin,  bfowis  of  his  bowels,  diink  of  hia 
blood,  and  bread  and  meat  of  his  eaicase. 
Since  few  or  none  amoogrt  them  hiilKfto 
have  as  yet  understood  any  better  ralea  or 
methods  of  eadng.  More  north,  in  an  ua^ 
of  Cathness,  lives  John  a  Groat,  upon  an 
isthmus  of  land  that  faceth  the  pleasant 
Ides  of  Orimey,  where  the  inhdntanta  are 
blest  with  the  plenty  at  mm  and  grain,  be> 
sides  fish,  flesh,  and  fowl  in  abundance. 
Now  that  bamides  (which  are  a  certain  Mrt 
of  wooden  geese),  breed  hereabooti,  tt*a  past 
dispute ;  and  that  they  fall  off  from  the 
limbs  and  memben  of  the  fir-tree  is  qiKS- 
tionlesB ;  and  those  so  fortunate  to  eipoase 
the  ocean  (or  any  odier  rirer  or  humiti«ctiTe 
soil),  by  rirtue  of  Solar  heat,  are  destinatcd 
to  live ;  but  to  all  others  so  unfortunate  to 
fall  upon  dry  hmd,  are  denied  their  nativi^. 

*'  rA.  Can  you  credit  your  ownicport,  or 
do  you  impose  diese  hyperbole*s  inoicBlly 
upon  the  worid,  designedly  to  make  Scot- 
land appear  a  kingdom  of  prodimea  ? 

*■  Ar,  No,  certainly !  and  that  there  is 
such  a  fowl  I  supposfe  none  doubts  it;  bat 
if  he  does,  let  him  turn  to  Cambdcn,  ^peed« 
or  Geerbard's  Herbal,  and  there  he  diaU 
find,  that  in  Lancashire  thousands  were 
giUhered  up  adhering  to  ihe  brriEen  ribs  of 
a  ship  wrecked  upon  that  coast;  bat  tbese 
are  not  like  die  bamade-gecse  I  speak  of: 
the  like  aeddent  hi^pcned  id  Kent  some- 
time past,  and  in  many  other  parts  of  Eng» 
land,  &&  so  that  few  ingenioas  and  intdb- 
gible  traveOers  doubt  a  truth  in  this  matter ; 
and  the  rather  because,  if  sedulously  exa. 
mined,  it  discovers  a  want  of  faith  to  donbt 
what's  oonfiraied  by  such  credible  authoriiy. 
But  if  eyesight  be  evidence  against  contiB- 
diction,  and  the  sense  of  feeling  aigunient 
good  enou^  to  refute  fiction,  men  let  me 
bring  these  two  convincing  argnmcnis  to 
maintain  my  assertion ;  Cor  I  iMve  held  a 
bamide  in  my  own  hand,  when  as  yet  on* 
fledged,  and  hangiu  by  the  beak,  which, 
as  I  then  supposed  orthe  fir-tree,  ftn  it  grew 
from  thence  as  an  excrescence  grows  on  tfar 
members  of  an  animal ;  and  as  all  dnogs 
have  periods,  and  in  time  dmp  off,  so  does 
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^  banide,  by  a  natunl  pngreat,  aepunte 
itMlf  from  the  member  it*8  conjoined  to. 

•'  But  further,  to  explicate  the  method 
and  manner  of  this  wooden  goose  more 
plainly.  The  first  appearing  parts  are  her 
rump  and  legs ;  next  to  them  her  callous 
and  unploomed  body ;  and,  last  of  all,  her 
beak,  by  which  she  bangs  immature,  and 
altogether  insensible,  benuse  not  as  yet 
havmg  any  spark  of  life  Mtherto  disoovend 
to  shine  about  her.  Then,  like  the  leaves 
in  October,  that  leisurely  drop  off  (since  pre- 
destinated to  fidl),  even  so  the  barnacle  drops 
off  from  the  twig  of  the  tree  to  which  nature 
had  fastened  bar,  and  gave  her  a  growth 
and  an  inanimate  being.  Where  note,  to 
so  many  as  providentially  fall  into  water, 
protection  is  unmediately  sent  them  to  live; 
but  to  all  othen  as  aoddentally  encounter 
dry  land,  sudi,  I  presume,  are  doomed  to 
die  without  redemption.  And  though  some 
of  them  are  commissioned  to  live,  yet  how 
difficult  is  it  to  preserve  life,  when  hourly 
sought  after  by  the  luxurious  devourer." 

Even  Conrad  Gresner  (called  by 
Thomas  Johnson  a  very  learned,  pain- 
ful, honest,  and  judicious  writer,  and 
hj  Dr  Rohinson,  the  most  learned, 
diHgent,  and  faithful  of  any  that  ever 
meddled  with  the  history  of  animals) 
fell  into  the  same  error.  He  appears 
to  have  been  chiefly  misled  by  an 
epistle  of  Tumerus. 

The  second  tlieory  regarding  the 
production  of  these  birds,  is  that 
which  maintains,  that  they  are  pro- 
duced from  a  thickish  slime  or  fh>th, 
which  gathers  on  the  surface  of  pu- 
trescent wood,  especially  fir,  when 
floating  on  the  sea.  Thus  CampdeD> 
in  his  description  of  the  British  Isles, 
makes  mention  of  a  bird,  very  abun- 
dant near  the  Isle  of  Man,  which  the 
English  call  bernades,  and  the  Scotch, 
Clakers.  In  like  manner,  the  Scots 
Chronicles  are  quoted  by  Wormius  as 
follows : 

*'  Ad  septentrionalem  Scotiae  plagam 
in  man  magna  reperitur  lignomm  copia, 
qtiibus  adnasdtur  mirum  Anseris  genus, 
quod  rostro  ligno  adhaeret  donee  ad  perfec- 
tionem  devenerit  Claik  Geese  vocant  quod 
ob  mirum  generationis  modum  omnes  in 
stuporem  oonvertit'* 

And  again,  in  Museo,  page  S57,  this 
passage  occurs. 

"  De  haxum  avium  generatione  variant 
autores.  Qoidam  more  aharom  avium  per 
ooitum  propagari  putant,  quidam  ex  ligix> 
putri  nasei  volunt,  alii  ex  oorruptis  arboris 
cujusdam  pomis,  alii  ex  oonchis.  Quorum 
aententias  et  rationes  expendere  hoc  loco, 
noatri  non  est  instituti.  Ut  nihil  de  iis  di- 
cam,  qui  statuunt  diverus  esse  aves,  qus 
ex  oonchis  proveniunt,  ab  iis,  quas  ex  pu- 
tridifl  lignis  aut  pomis  ortum  trahunt.    Im- 
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moaon  desuot,  qui  ex  quovis  Ii|;iio  nasd 
foue  adatmant,  dummodo  in  man  et  undis 
juxta  Hebrides  putredinem  oondpiant." 

The  opinion  of  Scaliger  appears  to 
have  bee^  somewhat  dubious  r^ard- 
ing  the  history  of  these  birds ;  some 
authors  asserting,  that  ho  merely  re- 
ports the  sentiments  of  others,  with- 
out stating  his  own.  Not  to  mention 
what  Libavius  has  said  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  think  that  the  passage  point- 
ed out  by  Graindorge  is  quite  suffi- 
cient to  prove,  that  in  his  commentaries 
on  the  books  of  Aristotle,  he  inclined  to 
the  current  belief. 

**  Tertins  progressionis  modus  natune  est 
rarior,  vehiti  qus  dtcumferentur  de  Phie- 
nice,  vere  autem  de  Britannia  Anatibus 
Oceani,  quae  Aremorid  partim  Crabrant, 
partim  Bemachias  vocant,  em  oreantur  i 

ritredine  naufragiorum,  pendentque  rostro 
matrioe  quoad  absolutiB  deddant  in  sub- 
jectas  aquas,  unde  sibi  statim  victom  qus- 
rant  viaendo  intereil  spectaculo  pensiles, 
motitcntesque  tum  crura,  turn  alas.^ 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  and 
many  of  the  ancient  writers,  that  oys- 
ters, and  likewise  eels,  were  formed 
from  the  mud ;  although  Ovid  more 
wisely  has  it,  in  limo  non  ex  limo. 
Indeed  the  generation  of  almost  all  the 
inferior  orders  of  creation  was  very 
generally  considered  as  entirely  fortui- 
tous. Nothing  can  more  dearly  prove 
the  universality  of  such  senttments, 
than  the  persevering  labour  which  was 
required  on  the  part  of  Malphigi  and 
Swammerdam  to  accomplish  the  over- 
throw of  this  most  unphilosophical 
doctrine.  Perhaps  no  one  ever  did 
more  to  establish  this  important  branch 
of  physiok^  on  a  proper  basis  than 
the  great  Rhedi ;  and  yet  it  is  true« 
that  he  who  so  long  stood  forwardas  the 
most  zealous  antagonist  of  those  vicious 
doctrines,  which  Kircher  and  Bonani 
vainly  attempted  to  revive,  was  him- 
self obliged  to  have  recourse  to  an 
eaually  delusive  system.  He  bestow- 
ea  a  vivifying  power  on  the  juices  of 
those  plants  which  produce  gall-nuts, 
and  similar  excrescendes ;  and  with 
a  view  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the 
origin  of  the  insects  which  they  con- 
tain, he  forgot  the  prindples  of  that 
theory  of  generation,  by  supporting 
which,  in  all  other  instances,  ne  had 
rendered  himself  so  illustrious.  Ron- 
deletius  observes,  that  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  be  surprised  at  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle  regarding  the  oyster  and 
other  testaceous  animals,  when  in 
England  there  are  birds  resembling 
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dttcks^  whidi  spring  tnm  the  deofty 
of  wood ;  snd  he  thus  ingeniously  en- 
deavours to  prove  the  existence  of 
one  absurdity  by  mentioning  another. 
The  last  opinion  is  that  which  as- 
signs the  generation  of  these  wonder- 
fiS  birds  to  the  shells  mentioned  in 
our  quotation  from  Gerard.  These 
shells  we  have  fVequently  examined^ 
and  no  doubt  the  animal  which  they 
contain  bears  a  sufficient  resemblance 
to  a  young  bird^  to  confirm  the  pre- 
judices of  an  ignorant  person. 

"  This  peculiar  creature,"  says  Pontop- 
pidan,  '*  is  of  about  a  finger*s  length  and 
a  half,  and  an  inch  brood,  and  pretty  thick ; 
it  18  brown  and  spoBffy — a  littt«  curled  oi 
duivdled  like  an  apple  when  it  is  dryed ; 
ao  that  at  first  it  mav  be  twice  the  length. 
Its  neck  is  tough  and  hollow,  like  the  fin- 
ger of  a  g^ove :  when  it  is  opened  there  is 
nothing  to  be  seen,  but  some  small  and  fine 
deep  buck  fiUments ;  these  are  like  bunches 
of  flax  all  through.  The  one  end  of  the 
neck  is  made  fiut  to  the  timber,  in  manner 
of  a  spungs ;  the  other,  or  the  end  that 
hangs  down*  has  a  douUe  sbell»  of  a  light 
blue  colour,  and  of  a  substance  like  a 
musde-ahell,  but  much  less,  about  the  size 
of  an  almond,  and,  like  it,  of  a  sharp  oval 
figure.  When  this  shell  is  opened,  there  is 
found  in  it  the  little  creature  reported  to  be 
a  young  wild  ^oose.  Almost  its  whole  sub- 
stance, which  IS  composed  of  small  toughiili 
merobianes,  tepresents  some  little  crwiked 
daik  ftatheif,  squeezed  tqgethsr,  their  ends 
running  together  in  a  duster  ;  hence  it  has 
been  supposed  to  be  of  the  bud  kind.  At 
the  extremity  of  the  neck  also,  there  is 
something  that  looks  like  an  extreme  small 
bird*s  heaid ;  but  one  must  take  the  force  of 
imagination  to  help  to  moke  it  look  so :  this 
I  have  constantly  round  on  many  examina- 
tions ;  and  in  all  mine  inquiries,  1  cannot 
leam  that  any  one  has  ever  seen  any  thing 
more,  tfaoogh  there  are  many  who  pretend 
to  appMl  to  wimesses  for  the  fi^t,  that  have 
seen  this  young  goose,  as  they  call  it  I 
will  allow  that  they  have  seen  m  this  shell 
a  living  sea  insect,  as  it  certainly  b,  but  no- 
thing dse.  When  the  duck*s  egg  is  open- 
ed, the  young  one  is  never  ibuna  like  this, 
consLsting  of  nothing  but  feathers ;  they  on 
ducklings  come  aftenrards,  in  the  place  of 
the  down,  which  appears  first ;  but  here  is 
no  down,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  body* 
nothing  but  lon^,  crooked,  squeezed  i;^ 
feathers,  with  a  little  point,  or  small  button, 
at  the  end,  that  may  resemble  a  head,  if 
fancy  will  have  it  so,  as  has  been  saicL**.— 
Pontopp,  voL  2d,  p.  53. 

Here,  as  in  many  other  instances, 
the  learned  bishop  shews  a  cautious 
and  philOBophiail  spirit,  fbr  which,  on 
account  of  certain  extraordinary  things 
which  he  has  related^  little  credit  has 
been  assigned  him.    We  have  always 


considered  the  clianeter  of  Pontoppi- 
dan's  Works  as  by  no  means  duly  ap- 
preciated.    In  his  Hittonr  of  Norway 
there  is  much  curious  ana  valuable  in- 
formation regarding  almost  all  the  an- 
imak  of  the  North  Sea,  and  of  the 
Scandinavian  Peninsula ;  but  combui* 
ed  with  this,  there  is,  at  the  mne 
time,  such  a  mixture  of  good  aeiMe 
and  credulity,  that  we  are  too  afhm 
left  in  a  state  of  perplexity  and  doaht 
Concerning  matters  of  fiict  he  is  usual- 
ly accurate ;  although,  from  a  peculiar 
bias  of  his  own  mind,  he  is  not  always 
suHcientlv  careftd  in  separating  exag« 
geration  from  truth.     The  cEancier 
of  his  work,  however,  is  &r  from  be- 
ing generally  undeislood,  which  k  not 
to  be  wondered  at^  when  we  ooniider 
how  fbw  people  are  acquainted  with 
it,  farther  than  by  means  of  some  ex- 
tracts %om  the  most  remarkable  pass- 
Bf^  regarding  the  Norwegian  tradi- 
tions of  mermaids  and  other  extraor- 
dinary animals.     Pontonpidan's  cr^ 
dulitv,  in  fiict,  oonsistea  more  in  the 
heller  of  certain  mysterious  powers  and 
attributes^  which  he  supposed  nature 
to  have  bestowed  upon  particular  ani- 
mals, whose  existence  has  never  been 
doubted,  than  in  the  adoption  and 
narration  of  anecdotes  tending  to  con- 
firm the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  resid- 
ing the  more  wonderful  inhabitants  of 
the  deep.    His  mind  was  imbfued  wiA 
a  religious  feeling,  which  in  its  easenoe 
bordered  on  superstition ;  and  during 
his  solitary  excursions  through  thoae 
sublime    though   desolate  r^ons  of 
Norway,  which  constituted  part  of  his 
diocese,  who  can  wonder  tnat  to  his 
ears  the  wild  tales  of  the  shepherd  and 
the  wandering  hunter  founa  easy  ac- 
cess.'   Besides,  those  tales  had  their 
very  foundation  in  piety  and  virtue. 
They  were  associated  witn  the  kindli- 
est and  most  beautiful  affections  of  our 
nature;  and  on  the  belief  of  whidi 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  moral  purity  which 
was  the  delight  and  the  glory  of  the 
venerable  biiuiop.*    He  seems,  too,  to 


*  As  an  instaaee  of  the  foding  to  wfaicfa 
we  allude,  we  may  mentiao,  tikat  in  Nor- 
way it  is  the  custom,  during  the 
months,  to  drive  the  catde  to  i  ~ 
snters,  among  the  mountains,  Ibr  tiie  sake 
ofpastuie.  There  they  are  tended  msKly 
by  shepherdesses,  who,  from  the  icnota  si- 
tuation  of  tiicir  huts  or  dieaUngs,  might  be 
considered  as  loo  much  exposed  to  the  dan* 
gerouB  attacks  of  the  bear,  and  other  iena 
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hftve  been  fond  of  reflecting  on  the 
exaggerated  statements  of  the  mental 
powers  of  the  animal  creation^  gene* 
rally  with  a  view  to  exalt  onr  ideas  of 
the  wisdom  of  the  Deity  manifested 
towards  his  creatures.  He  possessed 
indeed  all  the  piety  of  Ray«  D^ham,  or 
Paley^  though  unequal  to  these  men  in 
the  rigour  of  his  inductions.  But  we 
must  leave  this  digression. 

The  testimony  of  Giraldus  is  suffi- 
cientlv  decided  r^arding  the  last  men- 
tioned origin  of  the  bemacle :  "  Vidi 
multoties  oculis  meis  plusquam  mi- 
nuta  hi\jusmodi  avium  oorpuscula  in 
littore  maris  ab  uno  ligno  dependen- 
tia,  testis  inclusa  et  jam  n>rmata."  And 
Scaliger^  though  not  ao  fortunate  as  to 
have  been  an  eye-witness  of  this  in- 
cipient transformation^  mentions  both 
the  bird  and  the  shell  which  produces 
it. 

The  authors  whom  we  have  hither- 
to mentioned^  have  treated  this  sub- 
ject merely  in  a  cursory  manner,  and 
as  it  were  en  jxusanU  There  was, 
however,  a  distinct  treatise  written  on 
the  subject,  by  Michael  Meyerua,  un- 
der the  title,  Oe  Volucri  Arborea,  in 
which  that  author  zealoualy,  and  we 
may  say  successMly,  endeavoured  to 
maintain   the  popular  origin  of  the 

animals.  It  is  currently  reported  in  the  coun- 
try, and  firmly  belieyed  by  the  bish<m,^  that 
as  long  as  they  remain  in  a  state  or  inno- 
cence, a>  animal  dare  injure  them.  This 
alfordis  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  sublime 
conceptions  of  Milton  in  the  Comus : 

•  ■  She  that  has  that,  ii  dad  in  complete  steel ; 
And,likeaquiverM  nymph  with  anows  keen* 
May  trace  huge  forests,  and  unharbour*d 

heaths, 
In&mons  hills,  and  sandy  perilous  wilds ; 
Where  tfaioogh  the  Acred  rays  of  chastity. 
No  savage  fierce,  bandit,  or  naoontaineer. 
Will  dare  to  soil  her  nrgin  pmity : 
Yea,  there  where  very  desolation  dwells 
By  grots  and  eavems  shaggM  with  horrid 


She  may  pass  on  with  unblenched  majoty, 
Be  it  not  done  in  pride,  or  in  presumption. 
Some  say,  no  evQ  thing  that  walks  by  night. 
In  ibg  or  %ttt  by  lake  or  moorish  fen. 
Blue  meattre  hag,  or  stubborn  inlaid  ghost 
That  breaks  his  magic  chains  at  curfew  time. 
No  goblm,  or  swart  fairy  of  the  mine, 
Hath  hurtftd  power  o'er  true  viigioity. 
Hence  had  the  huntie»  Dian  her  dread  bow. 
Fair  silver-shafted  queen,  ibr  ever  chaste. 
Wherewith  she  tarn  d  die  brinded  lioness 
And  spotted  mountain  pard,  but  set  atnought 
The  fHvdons  btdt  of  Cupid;  gods  and  men 
Fear*d  her  stem  flown,  and  uie  was  queen 
o*  die  woods." 
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macreuae.  The  moat  cnrioiu  thing 
in  the  history  of  this  production  is, 
that  by  a  public  aentenee  pronounced 
on  it  in  the  Sorbonne  at  Paris,  it  was 
declared,  that  fbr  the  reaaona  therein 
contained,  these  geese  were  no  longer 
to  be  considered  as  birds,  and  were 
therefore  allowed  to  be  eaten  in  Lent, 
and  during  all  fiisting  seasons.  Thia 
is  not  the  only  instance  <Mf  a  law  of 
nature  being  aet  aside  by  a  religious 
edict.  It  is,  however,  ratLer  amuaing 
to  observe,  that  the  birds  (or  fish,  as 
thev  are  considered),  which  are  allow- 
ed by  the  Catholic  Church,  are  all  of 
the  flat  billed  kind,  which,  feeding 
less  upon  fish  (properly  so  caUed)  than 
upon  shell-fish,  grain,  and  various  o« 
ther  substances,  have  a  much  more 
delicate  and  palatable  flesh.  The  fla- 
vour of  such  kinds  as  feed  solely  on 
fish,  is,  aa  Ray  has  well  observed, 
''rank,  ferine,  and  piaooee,"  which 
would  probably  have  been  sufiicient 
to  exclude  than  firom  the  Pope's  bill  of 
fbre,  even  if  they  had  not  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  a  most 
learned  Dominican,  **  nais  de  la  chair." 
Certain  it  is,  that  such  as  may  be  eaten 
without  ofibnce,  are  much  less  fi^y 
in  their  composition  than  the  tridac- 
tyloua  web-footed  birds,  and  the  mer- 
gansers. Some  time  also  will  probably 
elapae  before  the  Pope  feels  inclined 
to  dine  upon  a  cormorant 

Here  mUow  parts  of  a  relation  con- 
cerning bemades,  by  Sir  Robert  Mo* 
lay,  one  of  his  Majesty'a  council  fbr 
the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  published  in 
in  the  year  1G7S.* 

••  Bemg  is  the  Isle  of  Bast,  I  saw  lying 
imon  the  shore  a  oat  of  a  large  fir-tree,  of 
about  2^  foot  diameter,  and  9  or  10  foot 
long;  which  had  lain  so  long  out  of  the 
water,  that  it  was  very  dry  :  and  most  of 
the  shells  that  fomierly  covered  it,  were 
worn,  or  rubbed  o£  Only  on  the  parts 
that  lay  next  the  ground,  ttiere  still  hung 
multitudes  of  litUe  shells,  having  within 
them  little  birds  perfectly  shaped,  supposed 
to  be  bamades.  These  sfadis  bans  at  the 
tree  by  a  neck  long^  than  the  shell,  of  a 
kind  of  filmy  substance,  round,  and  hollow, 
and  creased,  not  unlike  the  windpipe  of  a 
chicken,  spreading  out  broadest  where  it  is 
fastened  to  the  tree,  flom  which  it  seems  to 
draw  and  convey  the  matter;  which  serves 
for  the  growth  and  vnetation  of  the  sheD, 
and  the  litde  bird  within  it 

'^  This  bird,  in  ever^  shell  that  I  opened, 
as  wdl  the  least  as  the  biggest,  I  fbuad  so 
curiously  and  completely  fonned,  that  there 
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appeticd  nothiiiff  wantmg  as  to  the  exter- 
nal parts,  for  makiiig  i^  aperfect  lea  fowl; 
e?ei7  little  part  appearing  so  fistmoOv,  that 
the  whole  looked  like  a  lar^  bird  seen 
through  a  coDcave  or  diminidimg  g^ass,  co- 
lour and  feature  being  eveir  where  so  dear 
and  neat  The  litUe  bill  like  that  of  a 
goose,  the  eyes  marked,  the  head,  neck, 
breast,  wings,  tail,  and  feet  formed;  the 
feathers  every  where  perfectly  dumed,  and 
bhuddsh  cotouied ;  and  the  feet,  like  those 
of  other  water-fowl,  to  my  best  remembrance. 
All  being  dead  and  dry,  I  did  not  look  af- 
ter the  inward  parts  of  them.  But  having 
Mpt  off  and  broken  a  great  many  of  them, 
I  carried  about  twenty  or  twenty-four  away 
with  me.  The  biggest  I  found  upon  the 
tree,  was  but  about  the  size  of  the  figure 
here  representing  them.  Nor  did  I  ever 
see  any  of  the  little  birds  aUve,  nor  met 
with  any  body  that  did.  Only  some  credible 
persons  have  assured  me,  wey  have  seen 
some  as  big  as  their  fist.'* 

The  only  other  quotation  which  we 
•onsider  it  necessary  to  make^  in  order 
to  complete  the  relations  given  of  these 
birds  by  die  older  writers^  is  a  very  a- 
musing  one^  prefixed  to  Bellenden's 
Translation  of  Boece's  "  History  and 
Croniklis  of  Scotland,"  which,  on  ac- 
count of  its  minuteness  and  curious 
style,  we  shall  give  at  fiill  length. 
This  venerable  person  seems  to  have 
been  equcdly  fortunate  with  some  of 
the  preceding  authorities,  having  had 
*'  ane  notable  example  schawin  afore 
his  cen." 

•«  Nestis  now  to  8i>eak  of  the  geisgenerit 
of  the  see  namit  dakis.  Sum  men  bdevii 
that  thir  clakis  growis  on  treis  be  the 
nebbis.  Bot  diair  opinion  is  vane.  And 
becauB  the  nature  and  procxeatioun  of  thir 
clakis  is  strange,  we  have  maid  na  lytyll 
lauboure  and  deligence  to  serche  ye  treuth 
and  veritc  yairoff;  we  have  salit  through 
the  seis  quhare  thir  clakis  ar  bred,  and  iynd, 
be  great  experience,  yat  ye  nature  of  ye  sets 
is  mair  relevant  caus  of  thair  procreatioun 
than  ony  other  thyng.  And,  howbeit,  thir 
geis  ar  bred  mony  sundry  wayis,  thay  are 
bred  ay  allenarly  be  nature  of  the  seis.  For 
aU  treis  that  ar  cassin  in  the  seis  be  process 
of  time  apperis  first  worme  etin,  and  in  the 
tmail  bons  and  holis  thairof  g^rowis  small 
wormes.  First,  thay  schaw  thur  heid  and 
feit,  and,  last  of  all,  thay  schaw  thair 
plumis  and  wyngis.  Finally,  quhen  thay 
ar  cumin  to  the  just  mesure  and  quantite  of 
geis,  thay  fie  in  the  aire,  as  ither  fowUs 
dois,  as  was  notably  provyn  in  the  yeir  of 
God,  ane  thousand  tiii  hundred  Ixxzx,  in 
sicht  of  mony  pepyll  besyde  the  Casde  of 
Petslego  ane  gret  tree  was  brodit  be  allu- 
8k>n  and  fiux  m  the  see  to  land.  This  won- 
derful tree  was  brought  to  the  Uud  of  the 
ground  quhiUk  sone  efter  gait  devyde  it  be 
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ane  saw.    Apperit  thair  ane  multttade  of 
vonnis  throwing  thaym  self  out  of  syndry 
hollis  and  boris  of  this  tree.    Sam  of  tfaajrm 
war  rude  as  thay  war  bot  new  ochs^n. 
Sum  had  baith  heid,  feit,  and  wyng^  boi 
thay  had  na  fiidderis.    Sum  of  Uicni  were 
perfect  schapin  fowlis.    At  last  the  pepyll 
navund  yUc  day  this  tree  in  mair  amiura- 
tion,  brocht  it  to  the  kirk  of  Sanct  Androk 
beside  the  town  of  Tyre,  quhare  it  remains 
zit  to  our  days.    And  within  two  zein  af- 
ter hapnit  sic  ane  Ivk  tree  to  cum  in  ye 
&th  of  Tay,  besyde  Dunde,  woitoe  etin, 
and  hollit  rail  of  zoung  gda,  in  the  somen 
maner.    Sicklike  in  the  port  of  Leitfa,  be- 
side Edinbuigh,  within  fow  zeirs  after  hap- 
nit sic  ane  lyke  cais.    Ane  schyp,  namit 
the  Cristofir,  (afler  that  scho  had  lyin  m 
aeris  at  ane  ankir  in  ane  of  thir  iaies,)  was 
brocht  to  Ldth.     And  becaus  hir  tymmcr 
,(as  apperit)  failzett  scho  wus  brokin  down. 
Incontinent  apperit  (as  afore)  al  the  invart 
partis  of  hir  wome  etin,  and  all  the  hollis 
thairof  fuQ  of  gds,  on  the  samyn  maner  aa 
we  have  schawin.     Attoure  gif  ony  man 
wald  allege  be  vane  argument,  tint  this 
Cristofir  was  made  of   sic  tries  as  grew 
allenarly  in  the  lUs,  and  that  all  the  ratis 
and  trds  that  growis  in  the  said  lies,  are  of 
that  nature  to  be  finally  be  nature  of  the 
seis  resolvit  in  geis,  we  preif  the  contre 
thairof  be  ane  notable  example   schawin 
afore  our  een.     Muster  Alexander  Gal- 
loway, person  of  Kynkdl,  was  with  us  in 
thir  lies,  gevund  his   mynd.witfa  maist 
emist  be83mes  to  serche  the  verite  of  thir 
obscure  and  mysty  dowtis,  and  be  adven- 
ture liftit  up  ane  see  tangle  hyngand  faD 
of  mussil  shditi  fra  the  rate  to  the  brasdii&. 
Sone  after  he  opnit  ane  of  thir  mussiD 
schellis,  bot  thair  ne  was  mair  astonist  than 
afore,  for  he  saw  na  fische  in  it,  bot  ane 
perfit  schapin  fowle,  small  and  gret,  ay  ef- 
feiying  to  the  quantite  of  the  amelL     This 
derk  knawing  us  ridit  desirns  of  sic  mi- 
couth  thingis,  com  haistdy  with  the  said 
tangle,  and  opnit  it  to  us  with  all  drcom- 
stances  afore  rehenit    Be  thiz  andinoDy 
other  reasonis  and  eiamplps  we  can  oot  be- 
leif,  that  thir  dakis  are  prodndt  by  ony 
nature  of  treis,  or  rates  thanof ,  bot  allenar- 
ly be  the  nature  of  the  oceane  sea,  quhilk  is 
ye  caus  and  production  of  mony  wooderiul 
thingis.     And  becaus  ye  rude  and  igDorant 
pepyl  saw  oftymes  ye  ftutis  that  fd  of  ye 
treis  (quhilkis  stood  neir  ye  aee),  cunveitit 
within  schort  tyme  in  geis,  yai  bdevit  that 
yir  gds  grew  upon  ye  treis  hinijand  be  yvr 
nebbis,  sidik  as  appiilis  and  itfacr  fruitis 
.hingis  be  yair  staUos,  bot  thair  opcnkn  is 
nocht  to  be  snstenit    For  als  sone  as  thir 
appiUs  or  Aruitis  follis  of  the  tree  in  the  see 
flude,  thay  grow  first  worme  etin,  and,  be 
short  prooes  of  time,  ar  all  alteiit  in  gaa^^ 

Such  were  the  opinions  entertained 
urding  the  origm  cf  these  birds, 
ich,  for  several  centuries^  passed  «^ 
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cnntntly  as  tbe  mott  noebed  axioni 
in  philoMphy.  It  now  only  remaiiia 
Ibr  ui  to  mention,  tiiat  the  two  birde» 
wlioie  eingalar  history  we  have  traoed, 
do  not,  as  sumsed  l^  Sir  HobectSO^ 
held  and  ottien,  bdoog  to  the  sane 
tpKMB,  We  hate  oannvea  reftored 
to  them  somewhat  ]ndiacriniinately« 
as,  indeed,  the  distinctiona  whi^  sab* 
tist  between  them,  wece^  ftr  the  most 
part,  unknown  to  the  writers  whom 
we  ha?8  qnoted,-Haaost  of  whom  ie« 
gurded  die  oye  d'Eoosw,  daik.  floos^ 
or  baxnade,  aa  synonunooii  wim  the 
French  maerenae.  The  fbimer  (Anas 
Erythrapna)  la  now  wbH  Jpnomtkr^t 
bears  no  Bssemblinoe  to  the  maoseuao^ 
and  oonld  never  have  been  oDnAmndBd 
with  it  had  not  the  ptindpie  of  to- 
toitoua  generation  been  equaUy  a^ 
vlied  to  both.  The  ktter  waa  fix  a 
long  time  oonsidered,  aa  well  by  M. 
Gatder  aa  our  own  Willoo^y ,  to  be 
aynottimoua  with  the  oreater  coot  of 
Belloniua,  an  opinion  wnidi  pKeTaikd 
till  snch  time  as  the  birds  themaelyes 
woe  brought  over  from  Paris  b^  Mr 
Clurlttm,  whom  Dr  Tancred  Bobmson 
calls  **  a  moat  curiooa  and  worthy 
omtleman."  It  waa  found  to  be  the 
Scoter,  or  black  diver,  a  species  dis* 
tingoiihed  in  die  linnsan  nomenda- 
ture  by  the  name  of  Amu  awro,  and 
atiU  cdkd  macreuae  by  the  ^rendu* 
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A  Tru€  Siary.^From  the  Oerman. 

Thb  arts  of  die  snrgecm  and  the  phy* 
ncian  derive  their  greatest  improve- 
ments and  discoveries  from  the  beds 
cf  the  sick  and  the  dying.  Phyaiolo^ 
giats  draw  their  purest  lighta  from 
the  hospitd  and  the  madhmwa  It 
beoomes  the  psyookigtst,  the  mora^ 
list,  the  legislstor^  to  Mow  the  ex- 
ample, and  to  stndy  with  like  weal 
dmigeona  and  execntions,  above  dl 


•  Seme  oakhdogitcs  hate  been  of  opi» 
on,  tlttt  the  maoeoie  is  die  aame  a»  the 


puffin  of  the  BtMrn  ta^h^B  oi  Man;  it 
Lu  alio  betn  rdbzcd  both  to  the  Cdymbi 
end  Merd ;  but  them  odsions  aie  niflU 
dently  icAited  in  Dr  RobnMm*8  dnerva- 
lioDf,  aadin  Mr  IUy*«  letter,  pobliahedin 
die  15th  vol  of  the  Philosophicd  TraDMO^ 
tioD»,p^  1086  and  lOtt. 
Vox,.  III. 


conrta  of  justice,  the  dxHsctiag  ] 
of  guilt. 

In  the  whole  history  of  mankindt 
there  ia  no  diapter  more  abounding  in 
histruction,  both  ftr  the  hesrt  and  the 
intellect,  than  that  whidi  containa  the 
annals  of  their  tranigressions.  In 
every  great  oflfence  some  great  power 
is  set  in  motion ;  and  that  machineiy 
which  eacapea  observation  in  the  dim 
Bg^  of  ordinary  transsctions,  when 
its  operationa  ore  commanded  by  some 
stronger  nassion,  gains  from  dieir  in- 
fluence the  distinctness  of  coloosd 
magnitude.  The  ddicate  obeerver^ 
who  understands  the  mechanism  of 
our  nstiiie,  and  knows  how  ftr  we 
may  venture  to  reason  by  oodogy  ftuni 
one  ipan  to  anotfier'^ftinn  great  guilt 
to  smaU-^may  learn  much  from  con« 
templating  these  tenrible  dispkys. 

By  those  who  study  the  hearts  of 
men^  at  least  aa  many  pdnta  of  like* 
ness  as  of  contrast  will  be  discovered. 
The  same  indinatiDn  or  passion  may 
display  itsdf  in  a  thousand  diflferent 
frrms  and  faahions,  produce  a  thou« 
sand  ^psrently  irreconcilable  phe- 
nomena, oe  fbund  mixed  up  in  the  tex- 
ture of  a  thoussnd  characters,  appaip 
rentlyof  the  most  oppodte  conforma* 
tion.  Two  men  may,  both  in  action 
and  character,  be  essentially  kindred 
to  each  other,  and  yet  ndther  of  them 
ibr  a  moment  suspect  the  resemUanoe. 
Should  men,  like  odier  departments 
of  the  kingdom  of  nature,  be  at  any 
time  so  fbrtunate  as  to  find  a  Lin- 
meus,  one  who  diould  classify  them 
according  to  tendendee  and  indina- 
tiona,  how  would  individuals  stsre  at 
the  result  of  his  Isbours?  how,  for  ex- 
ample, should  we  be  astonished  to  find 
some  quiet  paltry  shopkeeper  arranged 
under  the  same  head  with  a  Borgia, 
just  aa  we  find  the  edible  and  the  pot- 
sonoua  heads  of  Fungus  dassed  to- 
gether in  the  manuals  of  Botany  f 

Nothing  can  be  more  usdess,  more 
absurd,  ttan  the  manner  in  which 
history  is  commonly  written.  Be- 
tween ^be  strong  and  exdted  pasaona 
of  the  men  of  whom  we  read,  and  the 
calm  meditative  state  of  mind  in  which 
we  reiul  of  them,  there  exista  Utde 
s^mpathv.  The  gulf  between  the 
ustoricai  sulgect  and  the  reader  is  so 
wide,  diat  thingi  winch  oug^t  to  ex- 
dte  in  our  brewta  emotiona  of  a  verv 
ctifierent  diaracter,  are  passed  by  witn 
e  ftr«off  shudder  of  unconcern.  We 
duke  the  head  coldly  when  the  heart 
i  R 
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should  be  alive  and  trembling.  We 
contemplate  the  unhappy  being  who, 
ia  the  moment  of  conceiving,  plan« 
ning,  executing,  expiating  his  guilt, 
was  still  a  man  like  ourselves,  as  if 
he  were  some  creature  whose  blood 
flowed  not  with  the  same  pulses,  whose 
passions  obeyed  not  the  same  law 
with  ours.  We  are  little  interested  iii 
his  fortunes,  for  all  sympathy  with  the 
fiite  of  our  neighbour  arises  from  some 
remote  belief  in  the  possibilitv  of  its 
becoming  one  day  our  own;  and  we  are 
very  far,  in  instances  such  as  these, 
from  desiring  to  claim  any  such  con* 
nexion.  It  is  tims  that  the  instruc- 
tion is  lost,  and  that  what  might  have 
been  a  school  of  wisdom,  becomes 
merely  a  pastime  for  our  curiosity. 

We  arc  more  interested  in  discover- 
ing how  a  man  came  to  wiU  and  con- 
ceive a  crime,  than  how  he  perpetrat- 
ed it  His  thoughts  concern  us  more 
than  his  deed*^,  and  the  sources  of  the 
former  much  more  than  the  conse- 
quences of  die  latter.  Men  have  scru- 
tinized the  depths  of  Vesuvius,  in  or- 
der to  learn  the  cause  of  its  burning : 
Why  is  it  that  moral  attract  less  atten- 
tion than  physical  phenomena  ?  Why 
is  it  that  we  are  contented  to  observe 
nothing  in  the  human  volcano  but  its 
eruption  ? 

How  many  a  maiden  might  have 
preserved  her  innocent  pride,  had  she 
learned  to  view  with  somewhat  less  of 
horror  and  of  hatred  her  fallen  sisters, 
and  to  regard  their  experience  as  some- 
thing that  might  be  use^  to  herself. 
How  many  a  careless  man  might  save 
lumself  fifom  ruin,  would  he  condes- 
cend to  hear  and  study  the  history  of 
the  prodigal,  whom  folly  has  already 
made  a  beggar !  If  from  contemplat- 
ing the  slow  progress  of  vice,  we  derive 
no  other  lesson,  we  must  at  least  learn 
to  be  less  confident  in  ourselves,  and 
less  intolerant  towards  others. 

Whether  the  offender,  of  whom  I  am 
about  to  speak,  had  lost  all  claim  to 
our  sympatny,  I  shall  leave  my  reader 
to  decide  for  himself.  What  we  think 
of  him  can  give  himself  no  trouble; 
his  blood  has  already  flowed  upon  the 
seaflS>ld. 
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Christian  Wolf  was  the  son  of  an 
innkeeper  at  Bielsdorf,  who,  after  the 
death  of  his  father,  continued  till  his 
20th  year  to  assist  his  mother  in  the 
management  of  the  house;    The  inn 


was  a  poor  one,  and  Wclf  had  many 
idle  hours.  Even  beftre  he  left  sdiool 
he  was  regarded  as  an  idle  loose  lad  ; 
the  girls  complained  of  his  rudeness, 
and  the  boys,  when  detected  in  any 
mischief,  were  sure  to  give  up  him  as 
ihe-ringleader.  Nature  had  neglected 
his  person.  His  figure  was  smaU  and 
unpromising ;  his  hair  was  of  a  coarse 
ffreasy  black ;  his  nose  was  flat ;  and 
his  upper  lip,  originallv  too  thick,  and 
twistea  aside  by  a  kick  firom  a  horse, 
was  such  as  to  msgust  the  women,  and 
ftimish  a  perpetual  sul(ject  of  jesting 
to  the  men.  The  contempt  showered 
upon  his  person  was  the  first  thing 
which  wounded  his  pride,  and  turned 
a  portion  of  his  blooa  to  (^. 
-  He  was  resolved  to  gain  what  was 
every  where  denied  him ;  his  passions 
were  strong  enough  ;  and  he  soon  per- 
suaded himself  that  he  was  in  love. 
The  girl  he  selected  treated  him  cold- 
ly, and  he  had  reason  to  fear  that  bis 
nvals  were  happier  than  himadf.  Yet 
the  maiden  was  poor ;  and  what  was 
refused  to  his  vows  might  perhaps 
be  granted  to  his  gifb ;  but  he  was 
himself  needy,  and  his  vanity  soon 
threw  away  the  little  he  gained  from 
his  share  in  the  profits  of  the  Sun. 
Too  idle  and  too  ignorant  to  think  of 
supporting  his  extravagance  by  specn- 
lation;  too  proud  to  descend  firom 
Mine  Hast  into  a  plain  peasant,  he 
saw  only  one  way  to  escape  ftom  his 
difficulties — a  way  to  whicn  thousands 
before  and  after  him  have  had  re- 
course— ^theft  Bielsdoif  Is,  as  yon 
know,  situated  on  the  edge  o£  the  fb- 
rest;  Wolf  commenced  deer-stealer, 
and  poured  the  gains  of  his  boldness 
into  the  lap  of  hu  mistress. 

Among  Hannah's  lovers  waa  one  of 
the  forester's  men,  Roberf  H<vn.  This 
man  soon  observed  the  advantage  which 
Wolf  had  gained  over  her,  by  means 
of  his  presents,  and  set  himself  to  de- 
tect the  sources  of  so  mudi  libeiality. 
He  began  to  fireqnent  the  Snn ;  he 
drank  there  earlf  and  late ;  and  shar- 
pened as  his  eyes  were  bodi  hy  jea- 
lousy and  poverty,  it  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  discovered  whence  all  the  mo- 
ne^  came.  Not  many  montiis  befbre 
this  time  a  severe  edict  had  been  pnh- 
lished  against  all  treqiassns  on  the 
finrest  laws.  Horn  was  indefatigable 
in  watching  the  secret  motions  o£  his 
rival,  and  at  last  he  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  detect  him  in  the  very  &ct.  Wolf 
was  tried,  and  .fimnd  guilty  ;  and  the 
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fine  wUdi  he  'paid  in  order  to  avoid* 
die  BtatiUory  puniafament  amounted 
to  the  amn-total  of  hia  property. 

Horn  triumphed.  Hia  rival  waa 
diiven4ftom  me  fields  fbr  Hannah 
had  no  notioB  of  a  beggar  fyr  a  lover. 
Wolf  wdl  knew  hia  enemy,  and  he 
knew  that  thia  enemy  waa  the  happy 
BoeaeBaor  of  Ms  Hannah.  Aide,  jea« 
loasy,  rage,  weze  all  in  arma  within 
him  ;  hanger  aet  the  wide  worid  be- 
fhra  him,  hat  pMaionand  revenge  held 
him  &at  at  Bieladosf.  A  aeoond  time 
he  became  a  deer-atealer,  and  a  aeoond 
time,  by  the  redoubled  vigilance  of 
Robert  Horn^.waa  he  detected  in  the 
treapaaa.  Thia  time  he  experienced 
the  fhll  aeverity  of  the  law ;  he  had 
no  money  to  pav  a  fine,  and  waa  aent' 
atnigbtway  to  the  honae  of  chastiaft* 


Hie  year  of  punidiment  drew  near 
ita  doae,  and  Ibupd  hia  paaaion  in* 
cceaaed  by  abaenoe,  hia  conildenoa 
bneyant  under  all  the  preaaure  of  hia 
caiamiaieB.  The  moment  hia  freedom 
waa  ffiven  Id  him,  he  haatened  to 
BieladUurf,  to  throw  hunaelf  at  the  feet 
of  Hannah.  He  appears,  and  ia  »- 
Tokbd  by  everv  one.  Itie  feroe  of 
neeeasity  at  laatlmmUeB  hia  pride,  and 
onrercomea  hia  delicacy.  He  heg^  from 
the  wealthy  of  the  i^aoe;  he  ofiera 
himadf  oa  a  day-labourer  to  the  &iw 
mora,  but  ihey  deapiae  his  alim  figmrc^ 
and  do  not  atop  for  a  moment  to  com- 
jNoe  him  with  hia  aturdier  competi- 
tors. He  makea  a  last  attempt.  One 
situation  is  yet  vacant— the  last  of  ho* 
neat  oocupationa.  He  offera  himaelf 
OB  herdaooan  of  the  awine  upon  the 
town's  common;  but  even  here  he  ia 
rejected ;  no  man  will  tmat  any  thing 
to  the  Jail*faird.  Mecdnffwith  con* 
tempt  mm  every  eye,  ehaaed  with 
floom  from  one  door  to  another,  he 
becomea  yet  the  third  time  a  deer* 
ateider,  and  for  the  third  time  hia  un- 
happy atar  placea  him  in  the  power  of 
hia  enemy.  « 

Thia  double  backalidinggoea  against , 
him  at  the  jndgment-aeat;  for  every 
judge  can  lode  into  the  book  of  the* 
law,  but  fow  into  the  aogol  of  the  cul- 
prit 'The  forest  edict  requires  an  ex- 
emplary puniahment,  and  Wolf  ia 
Gondeinned  to  be  bramled  on  the  back 
with  the  mark  of  the  ^ows,  and  to 
three  yeara  hard  labour  m  the  fortreaa. 

Thia  period  olao  went  by,  and  he 
onee  more  dropt  hia  dunna;  but  he 
yi^  no  longia  the  aatoe  man  that  ea^ 
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tered  the'forfipeaB.  Here  bean  a  new 
epoch  in  the  life  of  Wolf.  You  shall 
guess  the  state  of  his  mind  from  his 
own  words  to  his  Con&ssor. 

"  I  went  into  the  fortress,"  said  he, 
"  on  o^nder,  but  I  came  out  of  it  a 
villain.  I  had  atill  had  aomething  in. 
the  worid  that  was  dear  to  me,  and  my  • 
pride  had  not  totally  aunk  under  ray. 
ahame.  But  here  I  waa  thrown  into. 
the  company  of  three  and  twenty  con- 
victa ;  of  theae,  two  were  murderers*,: 
the  rest  were  all  notorioua  thieves  and 
vagabonds.  They  jeered  at  me  if  I 
ap^  of  God ;  ^e^  taught  me  to  ut- 
ter blasphemies  against  the  Redeemer.: 
The jT  sung  songs  whose  atrocity  at  first 
homfied  me^  but  which  I,  a  shame- 
fiiced  fool,  aoon  learned  to  echo.  No- 
day  paaaed  over,  wherein  I  did  not 
hear  the  recital  of  aome  profligate  life>- 
the  triumphant  hiatory  of  aome  rascal,' 
the  ooncoctiDn  of  aome  audacious  vil- 
lany.  At  firat  I  avoided  aa  much  a^ 
I  could'  theae  men,  and  their  diaoour- 
aea.  But  my  labour,  waa  hard  and 
tvrannical,  and  in  my  houra  of  repose 
I  ooold  not  hear  to  be  left  al<me,  with* 
out  one  fiiee  to  look  i^on.  The  jail- 
ora  had  reftiaed  me  tfaeeompany  of  my 
dog,  ao  I  needed  that  of  men,  and 
for  this  I  was  obliged  to  pav  by  tho 
sacrifice  of  whatever  good  there. re- 
mained within  m^  Byd^eealgrew 
aocuatomed  to  every  thing ;  and  in.  the 
last  quarter  of  my  confinement  I  aur* 
paaaed  even  my  teifihera. 

*'  From  thia  time  I  thiiated  after 
fi^edopi,  after  revenge,  with  a  bum* 
ing  .thirst  AA  men  had  injured  me, 
for  all  were  batter  and  hanpfer  than  L 
I  gnashed  my  fetters  with  my  teeth, 
when  the  glorious  sun  rose  up  above 
the  battlemenia  of  my  prison,  .for  a^ 
wide  prospect  doubles  the  hell  of  du- 
rance. The  fteewind  that  whistled 
throus^  the  ]oop*holes  of  my  turret, 
and  the  swallow  that  poi$ed  itself  up-' 
on  the  grating  of  my  window,  seemed 
to  be  moddng  me  with  the  view  of 
their  liberty ;  and  that  rend^ned  my 
iQiaery  more  bitter.  It  waa  then  that 
I  vowed  eternal   glowing  hatred  tp. 


*  Id  «noe  porta  of  Gemuyay  n^  Bosn  can 
mffer  the  last  seventy  of  the  law,  unlen 
he  oodfess  his  guilt.  The  clearest  evidence, 
is  not  received  as  an  equivalent.  Even^' 
mmdeietB  have  right  to  tnis  indulgence,  if 
indeed  (considering  what  they  safe  in  lieu 
of  immediate  death)  indulgence  it  maybe 
CfJIcd* 
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enrj  ihlag  ihtt  htam  iiut  ini^  of 
fium— €nd  I  have  kept  my  vow. 

"  Mj  first  thought,  met  I  mm  aet 
at  liberty,  was  onoe  more  mynBtrve 
town.  I  liad  oo  hope  of  happiness 
then,  but  I  Itad  the  nair  hope  of  tb-' 
^enge.    My  heart  beat  quiek  and  hk^ 

SUDSt  my  boaom,  when  I  beheld,  aar 
>  the  spire  arismg  from  oat  the  tveea. 
it  was  no  hmger  that  innoeent  hearty 
expectation  whidi  preceded  my  first 
return.  The  reeofleetion  of  all  the 
misery,  of  all  the  peraecation  I  had 
cKpenenced  there,  siroused  my  fteoU 
ties  from  a  terrible  dead  dumber  of 
foUenneas,  set  all  my  wonnda  a«bleed^ 
iug,  every  nerve  aFJarrlng  widiin  me. 
I  redoubled  my  paoc  J  longed  to 
atarde  my  eniemies  by  the  hotrod  of 
Iby  aspect— I  thirsted  alker  new  can- 
tempts  as  maoh  aa  I  had«ferahuddar* 
edatibedld. 

'^  Hie  docks  wen  atriknig  die 
hour  of  ve^Mta  aa  I  reached  the  mar- 
keW]dace«  Hie  orowd  was  mshij^  to 
iM  churdh-door.  I  was  Immediately 
leeogniMd ;  every  men  that  knew  me 
ahnuxk  from  meeting;  me.  Of  oM  I 
had  loved  the  IHiUe  ^diildk^n,  and  even 
now,  seafciiig  in  dieir  innocence  a  te» 
Ibge  from  the  saon  of  others,  I  threw 
a amallpiece  'of  money  tb  the  fiiat  I 
saw.  ne  boy  stared  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment, and 'then  dashed  the  coin  at  my 
tee.  Had  my  bk)04  boiled  leiafin& 
oQsly,  I  might  have  noofleeted  that  I 
atill  wore  myfriion  beard,  and  that 
Aat  waa  eoougl&  to  aeeount  finr  the 
tsnor  if  ihe  infimt  But  my  bod 
Inart  had  blinded  my  reason,  and 
tiafti,  tears  sneh  as  I  hiKl  norer  wept, 
Joned  doivn  my  eheoks. 

'' 'The  difld,' iald  I  to  myself, hiAf 
Amd^  'knows  not  irbo  J  am,  nor  was  to  kam 
whence  I  ettne^  and  ytft  he  avoids  me 
Mkeabeastofotey.  Ami  then  mtfk- 
oA  upon  the  TOrdiead  fike  Cdn,  or 
hate  I  eefesed  to  be  lihe  a  man,  #inoe 
du  tten  spurn  tile  ?*  The  aversion  of 
Ale  «hild  torttoed  me  more  than  aU 
Aiy  Anee  yeava  ^veiy,  ibr  I  had 
done  him 'good,  toid  I  cMd  not  aocnae 
ham -of  hating  mo. 

''  I  sat  down  hi  a  whod-yard  over 
against  the  church ;  what  my  wiahea 
WBte  I  know  not;  but  I  rememberit 
was  wormwood  to  my  spirit*  that  none 
c£  my  old  acquaintances  would  have 
touebsafed  me  a  greeting^no,  not 
one.  'V^lien  ^bs  yitd  was  locked  up, 
I  mmdlliB^ departed  toseekalodg- 
iiigi  in  toiniag  the  corner  of«  stieel, 


of  the  Smi/eried  she,  and 
arms  as  if  to  embrace  nlfi^ 
agam,  my  dear  WbU;  God  fao 
fiir  your  return  r  Hungier 
edness  wmc  cjlmumbmI  in 


ttA  her  oountenmoe ;  hor  wnofe  s^ 
pearanee  takL  me  what  a  wretcfaed  CBB^ 
tore  ahe  had  heeome.  I  anr  ten*  or 
miree  diaguona  hn^^mig  sft  tiK  otma 
^Mndow,  and  tsooed  my  \mA,  vriih  a 
kngh  kinder  than  theins,  npoai  ihe  aoi- 
diers'  tnilL  It  did  me  0ood  0»  find 
ttiat  tiiere  waa  aotetfaiBg  yet  ktecr  in 
the  aeafe  of  1&  thsBsnyaali:  I  had 
never  loved  her. 

''  My  mother  waa  dead.  If  y  sanaH 
house  had  been  aold  to  pay  wuf  caasdi- 
tors.  I  asked  nothing  more.  I  drew 
near  to  no  man.  All  the  world  iied 
ihmi  me  like  a  peatilenoe,  Iwt  I  had 
at  last  fi*)^tlen  shame.  Foencriy  I 
hated  the  aig^t  of  men,  heeame  tUr 
oontempt  waa  unsuflfemUe  to  sot. 
Kow  I  threw  myself  m  the  amy,  and 
firtmd  a  savsfle  deli|^t  hi  i 
horror  around  me.     I  had 


more  to  hiae,  why  then  shoidd  1 1 
bsal  myself?  Men  eneeted  no  _ 
fWaa  me,  why  should  they  have  any? 
I  was  made  to  bear  the  paniidmBent  cf 
dns  I  had  never  ooasmitted.  My  in- 
fiony  waa  a  capital,  Che  intSRst  of  whach 
was  not  OBsy  to  be  exbanaed* 

*'  The  wnole  earth  waa  heAn  me; 
in  some  remote  province  Imi|^pcr- 
hi^M  hare  sostsined  the  dianderef 
an  honest  man,  hot  I  had  lost  the  de- 
sire of  being,nay,even  of  awina^  iimh. 
Contempt  Aid  ahanie  had  taicen  fi»m 
me  even  this  last  Nliduif  m7adtf;-HBy 
nesonroe,  now  that  I  had  no  honov, 
to  kam  to  do  wttOkst  it.  Had 
my  vaMiy  and  nide  aoorviaed  my  in* 
Jhmy,  I  nMat  have  dkd  byinjr  own 
hand. 

<' What  I  was  to  do,  I  my«lf  ioaew 
not.  I  was  determined,  howeocr,  'to 
do  evil;  of  so  much  I  haye  aome  dark 
reodieetion.  I  waareaohkatoaaedie 
worat'Of  my  deatifiy.  The  kwa,  said 
I  to  myadf,  aiaWnefits  to  the  wsrid, 
itk  fit  that  1  afaoold  oftndthem; 
ibMneidy  1  Ml  ahmed  from  levity 
sifed  anoeasity,  but  f  now  rinned  r 
A«e  choico,  and  to  my  ideasnre. 

<' IHhr 'fhat  step  traa  to  the  ^ 
The  chase  had  by  dcs^eea  beeome  to 
me  aa  a  pasaton;  I  thhated,  like  a 
loVer,  aftodMchndMBandhaadkBg 
k^,4iBdiihe4aiddamte'«^^    ' 
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[ikit  hutmak  hmmAUbe  piaes. 
J 1  nut  Uve^    But  thae  wera 
MtilL    I  hated  the  udiMe  who  bad 
i  the  IbRtt  cdiety  and  I  he- 

ft>  t^  UEi  ii^iudiig  hktkg  I  ehmdd 
onlir  excrdse  loy  nelml  rif^t  of  lele* 
UkitxEL  The  uhaaee  of  heii^  taken 
DO  longer  troubled  iiie>  te  now  I  had 
ahnJklftlrmy  diaeoveKer^  audi  well 
knew  the  certainty  of  my  ainu  I  slew 
efery  anhaal  thai  eame  near  me,  the 
miier  iMBt  of  ihem  xoited  whore  they 
died;  for  I  neither  had  the  powcr^ 
nor  the  wish,  to  aell  more  than  a  few 
of  them  beyond  Ifae  btxriem.  Myself 
lived  WMtaiedly ;  exeqpt  tJk  powder 
and  ifaat^  1  expended  nothiqff.  My 
dreadfo],  hut  no 
{mrsned  me.  My  appear- 
anee  was  too  poor  to  esoUt  any»  and 
my  DHae  had  hmg  sinee  been  forgou 
ten. 

**  This  life  continued  Ibr  lereial 
moptlwc  'Onemeraingy  accnrding  to 
my  custom,  I  had  pursued  a  stag  iat 
HaMnTmiles  throdg^  the  wood.  For 
two  floma  I  had  in  vain  exerted  every 
nerve,  and  at  last  I  had  begnA  to  dcH 
apair  (tf  my  booty,  when,  au  at  once, 
I  perceived  the  stately  animal  exactlgr 
at  the  proper  distataee  for  ^y  gun,*— 
my  finger  was  aheady  on  the  ttigger, 
when,  of  a  sudden,  myeyewaseaugfat 
with  the  impcarance  of  a  hat,  lying  a 
fiew  paces  beibie  me  on  thegroHod.  I 
kokedmore  dosdy,  and  pemved  the 
huntsman,  Robert  Horn,  lurking  be- 
hind a  massy  oak,  and  taking  delibe- 
iste  aim  at  the  very  slag  I  nad  been 
panning— «t  -the  aig^  a  deadly  cold- 
ness  crept  through  mv  limbs.  Here 
was  lifae  man  I  hated  anew  all  living 
things ;  here  he  whs,  and  within  reach, 
of  my  bnflet.  At  ihia  moment,  it 
to  OK  as  if  the  whde  world 


were  at  the  mnad  of  my  pisoe,  as  if 
Uie  wrath  and  hatred  of  a  thonasnd 
lives  i^ere  aU  quivering  In  the  finger 
that  siionld  give  the  murderous  nres* 
sore.  A:dB»  fearfhl  unseen  hand  was 
upon  me;  ihe  finger  of  my  destiny 
pointed  inevocahly  to  the  black  mo- 
ment My  asm  fkock  sa  if  with  an 
spte,  while  I  lifted  my  gun — ^m^  teedi 
chalterod-Mcny  biesth  atood  motJonksB 
in  my  lungs.  Fora  minute  the  barrel 
hung  uncertain  between  the  man  and 
tlie  stag — a  minute--and  another— 
and  yet  onemore.    Conscience  and  re- 


venge struggled  fierody  within  me, 
but  the  demon  triumphed,  and  the 
hmitsman  £dl  dead  upon  ihe;gronnd« 


''My  ceuragi.fidl  with 
Murderer /^"^l  stammered  the  word 
slowly.  The  wood  was  silent  as  a 
churaif>yard,  distinctly  did  I  hear  it 
— <-lftir<lerer/-*— •JUIdrewnear,the 
man  yidded  up  his  spirit.  Long  stood 
I  ^eechless  bv  the  corpse;  at  last  I 
fooed  a  ¥rild  Uxmjtk,  and  criedy  '  no 
more  tales  from  the  wood  now,  my 
friend!'  I  drew  hhn  into  the  thicket 
with  his  £Me  upwards  1  Theeyes  stood 
stiff,  and  stsring  upon  me.  I  was  se- 
liona  enoiigh,  and  silent  too.  Thr 
feeling  of  solitude  begui  to  press  grie- 
vously upon  my  soul. 

"  Up  till  this  time  I  had  been  ao- 
eustomed  to  rail  at  the  over  severity  o£ 
my  destm^ ;  now  I  had  done  some^ 
thing  which  was  not  yet  punished. 
An  hour  befi^re,  no  man  could,  have 
persuaded  me  that  there  existed  a  be-' 
vog  more  wretched  dion  myself.  Now 
I  begoi  to  envy  myself  m  what  even 
then  Ihadbe^. 

"  The  idea  of  God's  justice  never 
came  into  my  mind ;  but  I  remember  a 
bewildered  visk>n  of  ropes,  and  swordi^ 
and  the  dyiQg  uBmiea  of  a  diildrmur- 
deress,  which  I  nad  witnessed  when  a 
i)oy.  A  certain  dim  and  fbsrfhl  idea 
ky  upon  my  thoughts  that  my  life  was 
tefttt.  I  cannot  recollect  every  thing. 
I  wiahed  that  Hem  were  yet  alive.  I 
fiHToed  myaetf  to  call  up  all  the  evil 
the  dead  man  had  done  when  in  li&, 
but  my  memory  was  ssdly  gone. 
Scarcely  oould  I  recollect  one  m  all 
those  thoussnd  drcumstanoes,  which  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  had  been 
aufiersd  to  Mow  my  wrath  into  pluren* 
^.  I  oould  not  conceive  how  or  why 
I  had  beDome  a  murderer. 

'^  I  was  still  standing  beside  the 
corpse, — I  might  have  stood  there  fiir- 
ever, — when  1  heard  the  crack  of  a 
whip,  and  the  creaking  of  a  fruit  wag- 
gon passing  through  the  wood.  The 
i^  where  I  had  done  the  deed  was 
seared^  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
great  path.    I  must  look  to  my  safety. 

^'  I  bounded  like  a  wild  deer  into 
the  depths  of  the  wood  ;  but  wldle  I 
was  in  my  raee,  it  struck  me  that  ihe 
deceased  used  to  have  a  watch.  In 
order  to  pass  the  bsrriers,  I  had  need 
of  money,  and  yet  acarcdy  could  1 
muster  up  courage  to  approach  the 
place  of  blood.  "Hien  I  thought  for  a 
momentof  the  devil,  and,  I  believe,  o(m- 
fksedly,  of  the  omnipresence  of  God. 
I  called -up  all  my  boldness,  and  strode 
towaidaihespot,  reserved  todare  earth 
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and  hen  to  the  combat.  I  fbund  what 
I  had  expected^  and  a  dollar  or  two 
besides^  in  a  green  silk  purse.  At  fir^t 
I  took  all^  but  a  sudden  thought  seized 
me. — It  was  neither  that  I  feared,  nor 
that  I  was  ashamed  to  add  another 
crime  to  murder.  Nevertheless,  so  it 
was,  I  threw  back  the  watch  and  half 
the  silver.  I  \vi8hed  to  consider  my- 
self as  the  personal  enemy,  not  as  tne 
robber  of  the  slain. 

*'  Again  I  rushed  towards  the  depths 
of  the  forest  I  knew  that  the  wood 
extended  for  four  German  miles* 
northwards,  and  there  bordered  u|^n 
the  frontier.  Till  the  sun  was  high 
in  heaven  I  ran  on  breathless.  The 
swiftness  of  my  flight  had  weakened 
the  force  of  my  conscience,  but  the 
moment  I  laid  m^lf  down  upon  the 
grsss,  it  awoke  m  all  its  vigour.  A 
&ousand  dismal  forms  floated  befbre 
my  eyes;  a  thousand  knives  of  despair 
and  agony  wer^  in  mj  breast.  Be- 
tween a  lifb  of  restless  tear,  and  a  vio^ 
lent  death,  the  alternative  was  fearfol, 
but  choose  I  must.  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  leave  the  world  by  self-mur- 
der, yet  scarcely  cotdd  I  bear  the  idea 
of  remaining  in  it.  Hesitating  be- 
tween the  certain  miseries  of  life,  and 
the  untried  terrors  of  eternity,  alike 
unwilling  to  live  and  to  die,  tne  sixth 
hour  of  my  flight  passed  over  my  head 
—^n  hour  fhll  of  wretchedness,  sudi 
as  no  man  can  utter,  such  as  God  him- 
self in  mercy  will  spare  to  me-*even 
to  me,  upon  the  scaflSld. 

''Again  I  started  on  my  feet  I 
drew  mv  hat  over  my  eyes,  as  if  not 
being  able  to  look  lifeless  nature  in 
the  face,  and  was  rushing  instinctive- 
ly along  the  line  of  a  small  flx>t^th, 
which  drew  me  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  wilderness,  when  a  rough  stem 
voice  immediately  in  ftont  of  me  cried, 
'  Halt !'  The  voice  was  close  to  me, 
6r  I  had  forgotten  myself,  and  had 
never  looked  a  yard  before  me  during 
the  whole  race.  I  lifted  my  eyes,  and 
aaw  a  tall  savage-looking  man  advano- 
inff  towards  me,  with  a  ponderous  dub 
in  nis  hand.  His  figure  was  of  gigan- 
tic size,  so  at  least  I  thought,  on  mv 
first  alarm ;  his  skin  was  <^  a  dark 
mulatto  yellow,  in  which  the  white  of 
his  fierce  eyes  stood  fearfhlly  promi- 
nent Instead  of  a  girdle,  he  had  a 
piece  of  sail-cloth  twisted  over  hift 
green  woollen  coat,  and  in  it  I  saw  a 
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broad  bare  butdier's  knSlb,  and  m  pb« 
tol.  The  summons  was  repeated,  and 
a  strong  arm  held  me  &st  The  soond 
of  a  human  voice  had  tenified  me,— tet 
the  sig^t  of  an  evil-doer  gave  me  heart 
again.  In  my  conditioni  I  had  xeaaon 
to  fear  a  good  man,  but  none  at  all  to 
tremble  before  a  ruffian. 

'' '  Whom  have  we  here?'  said  the 
apparition. 

^ '  Sadi  another  as  yoarsdf/  was 
my  answer—-'  that  is,  if  your  looks 
don't  behe  you.' 

**  *  There  is  no  paiiage  this  way. 
Whom  seek  ye  here  r 

"  *  By  what  right  do  yoa  aak  ?'  le. 
turned  I  boldly.  The  man  ooDndeiw 
ed  nie  leisurely  twice,  ftom  the  feet  up 
to  the  head.  It  seemed  aa  if  he  were 
comparing  my  figure  with  hia  own, 
and  my  answer  with  my  figoie 

"  ^  You  speak  as  stoutly  as  a  bejggar,' 
said  he  at  iaist 

' ' '  That  may  be  ■  ■!  waa one  Yes- 
terday.' 

*^  The  man  smiled---^'  One  would 
swear,'  cried  he, '  you  were  not  much 
better  than  one  to-day.' 

''' Something  worse,  friend— I  nuttt 
on/ 

''  *  Soltly,  fHend.  What  bnniea 
yon  ?  Is  your  time  so  very  precioaa  ?' 
''  I  considered  with  myaeiffitt  a  mo- 
ment I  know  not  how  the  worda 
came  to  the  tip  of  my  tongue.  *  life 
is  short,'  said  I  at  ust,  '  and  hdl  ia 
eternal.' 

^*  HeIo<rfced  steadily  upon  me.  *Uxf 
I  bed-— ^/  said  he,  '  if.yoahave. 
not  rubbed  shoulders  with  tliegallom 
ere  now.' 

''^It  may  be  so.  Farewell,  tBl  ive 
meet  again  comrade.' 

*' '  Stop  comrade,'  shouted,  the  man: 
He  puUed  a  tin  flask  firom  hia  pondi, 
took  a  hearty  pull  of  it,  and  handed  it 
to  me.  My  fli^t  and  my  angniafa 
had  exhausted  my  strenga,  and  ^ 
this  day  nothing  had  paned  m  j  lipa. 
Aheady  I  was  afraid  I  might  fiont  m 
the  wifdemess,  for  there  was  no  plaoe 
of  refreshinent  within  many  milca  «£ 
me.  Judge  how  gladly  I  aooepted  Ida 
oflbr.  New  strenath  rushed  wiUi  tiia 
liquor  into  my  limW— with  that»  ftedi 
courage  into  my  heart,  and  hx^  and 
love  of  life.  I  began  to  believe  that 
I  might  not  be  ferever  wretched,  audi 
power  waa  in  the  wdoome  dnqght 
lliere  was  something  pleasant  in  find- 
ing mysdf  with  a  creature  of  my  own 
stamp.  Jn  the  state  in  which  I  was,  I 
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would  have  {hedged  a  devil,  that  I 
might  once  more  nave  a  companion. 
.  ''  The  man  stretched  himself  on  the 
grass.  I  did  the  like.  '  Your  drink 
haa  done  me  good/  said  I^  '  we  must 
get  better  acquainted.' 

"  He  struck  his  flint,  and  lighted  his 
pipe.  *  Are  you  old  in  the  trade/ 
said  I. 

"  He  looked  sternly  at  me,—'  What 
.would  you  say,  friend?'  <  Has  thai 
often  been  bloody,'  said  I,  pointing  to 
the  knife  in  his  girdle. 

" '  Who  art  thou  ?'  cried  he  fiercely, 
and  threw  down  his  pipe. '  '  A  mur- 
derer, friend,  like  yourself but  on- 
ly a  banner/  He  took  up  his  pipe 
again. 

"  *  Your  home  is  not  hereabouts  ?  * — 
said  he,  after  a  pause. 

" '  Same  three  miles  off/  said  I ;  '  did 
you  ever  hear  of  •the  landlord  of  the 
Sun  at  Bielsdorf  ?' 

"  The  man  sprung  up  like  one  pos- 
sessed—' What!  the  poacher  Wolt?' 
cried  he  hastily. 

"  *  The  same.' 

** '  Welcome !  comrade,  welcome !' 
and  give  me  a  shake  of  thy  hand ;  this 
is  good,  mine  host  of  the  Sun.  Year 
and  day  have  I  sought  for  thee.  I 
know  tnee  well.  I  know  all.  I  have 
long  reckoned  upon  thee.  Wolf.* 

"  '  Reckoned  on  me  P — and  where- 
fore?' 

"  *  The  whole  country  is  full  of  you, 
man ;  you  have  had  enemies.  Wolf; 
Tou  have  been  hardly  dealt  with.  You 
nave  been  made  a  sacrifice.  Your 
treatment  has  been  shameful.' 

"  The  man  waxed  warm — *  What !  be- 
cause you  shot  a  pair  of  boars  or  stags 
it  may  be,  that  tne  prince  feeds  here 
on  our  acorns ;  was  that  a  reason  for 
chasing  you  from  house  and  hold,  con- 
fining you  three  years  in  the  castle, 
and  making  a  b^gar  of  you.  Is  it 
come  to  this,  that  a  man  is  of  less 
worth  Uian  a  hare  ?  Are  we  nothing 
better  than  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
brother  ?  and  can  Wolf  endure  it  ?  I 
can't.' 

** '  Who  can  alter  these  things  ?' 

" '  Ha !  that  we  shall  presently  see- 
but  tell  me,  whence  come  you,  and 
what  are  you  about?' 

'*  I  told  him  my  whole  story.  He 
would  not  hear  me  to  an  end,  but 
leaped  up,  and  dragged  me  along  with 
him.  *  Come,  mine  host  of  the  Sun,' 
said  he,  '  now  you  are  ripe,  now  1 
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have  you.     I  shall  look  fbr  honoux 
firom  you,  Wolf !— follow  me.' 

"  '  Whither  will  you  lead  me?' 

"  '  Asknoouestions.  Follow/  And 
he  pulled  me  hke  a  giant. 

"We  had  advanced  some  quarter  of 
a  mile.  The  road  was  becoming  every 
step  more  thick,  wild,  and  impassable. 
Neither  of  us  spake  a  word.  I  was 
roused  from  my  reverie  by  the  whistle 
of  my  guide.  1  looked  up,  and  per* 
ceivea  that  we  were  standing  on  the 
edge  of  a  rock,  which  hung  over  a 
deep  dark  ravine.  A  second  whistle 
answered  from  the  root  of  the  preci« 
pice,  and  a  ladder  rose,  as  if  of  its  own 
motion^  from  below.  My  guide  ste^H 
ped  upon  it,  and  desired  me  to  await 
nis  return.  *  I  muat  first  tie  up  the 
hounds,'  said  he ;  *  you  are  a  stran- 
ger here,  and  the  beasts  would  tear 
you  in  pieces.' 

"  Then  I  was  alorie  upon  the  rock, 
and  I  well  knew  that  I  was  alone.  The 
carelessness  of  my  guide  did  not  escs^ 
my  attention,  with  a  single  touch  of 
my  hand  I  could  pull  up  the  ladder, 
and  my  flight  was  secured.  I  confess 
that  I  saw  this — I  b^an  to  shudder  at 
the  precipice  below  me,  and  to  think 
of  that  depth  from  which  there  is  no 
redemption.  I  resolved  upon  flight— 
I  put  my  hand  to  the  ladder,  but  Uien 
came  there  to  my  ear,^  as  if  with  the 
laughter  of  devils,  '  What' can  a  mur«- 
dererdo?'  and  my  arm  dropt  powerless 
bv  my  aide.  My  reckoning  was  com- 
plete. Murder  lay  like  a  rock  behind 
me,  and  barred  all  retreat  for  ever.  At 
this  moment  my  guide  re-appeared  and 
bade  me  come  down.  I  had  no  long- 
ger  any  choice — I  obeyed  lum. 

"  A  few  yards  from  the  fbot  of  the 
precipice  the  ground  widened  a  little, 
and  some  huts  became  visible.  In  thq 
midst  of  these  there  was  a  little  piece 
of  smooth  turf,  and  there  about  eigh- 
teen or  twenty  figures  lay  scattered  a- 
round  a  coal-nre.  *  Here,  comrades/ 
cried  my  guide,  leading  me  into  the 
centre  ot  the  group ;  '  here,  get  up^ 
and  bid  the  landlord  welcome.* 

" '  Welcome,  good  landlord/  cried 
all  at  once,  and  crowded  around  me, 
men  and  women.  Shall  I  confess  it? 
Their  joy  appeared  hearty  and  honest : 
confidence  <md  respect  was  in  every 
countenance;  one  took  me  by  the  hana^ 
another  by  the  cloak ; — ^my  reception 
was  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
by  some  old  and  valued  friend.    Our 
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•rivbI  bad  interrupled  tihdr  nmst— 
we  joined  U»  and-I  was  compeUed  to 
l^edge  niT  new  friends  in  a  bumper. 
The  meal  consisted  of  game  of  all 
kinds;  and  the  bottle, filled  widi  good 
Rhenish,  was  not  dlowed  to  rest  fiir 
an  instant.  The  company  seemed  to 
be  fbll  of  aflfection  towards  each  other, 
and  jof  good-wifl  towards  me. 

*'  Toej  had  made  ma  to  sit  down  he* 
Iween  two  women,  and  this  seemed  to 
be  considered  as  a  place  of  honour.  I 
expected  to  find  mese  the  refiiae  of 
their  sex,  but  how  great  was  my  as- 
tonishment, when  I  perceived,  under 
tiieir  coarse  garments,  two  of  the  most 
bcatttiftd  femalca  I  had  erer  seen. 
Margaret,  the  elder  and  handsomer  of 
the  two,  was  addressed  by  the  name 
of  Miss,  and  might  be  five^-and-twen* 
ty.  Her  language  was  free,  and  her 
looks  were  stm  more  eloc^uent.  Mary, 
the  younger,  was  maxne4,  but  her 
huslMnd  had  treated  her  cruelly  and 
deserted  her.  Her  features  were  per-» 
haps  prettier,  but  she  was  pale  and 
thm,  and  less  striking,  on  the  whole, 
than  her  fiery  neighbour.  Tliey  both 
endeavoured  to  please  me.  Margaret 
was  the  beauty,  but  my  heart  was 
more  taken  with  the  womanly  gentle 
Mary. 

«  *  Mother  Wolf,'  cried  my  guide, 
'  you  see  how  we  live  here— with  us 
every  day  is  alike— Is  it  not  so,  corn- 
fades?' 

" '  Every  day  like  the  present,'  cried 
theyalL 

" '  If  you  like  our  way  of  lift,'  con- 
tinned  the  man,  *  strike  in,  be- one  of 
OS— be  our  captain.  I  bear  the  digni- 
ty for  the  present,  but  I  will  yield  itttr 

Wolf.    Say  I  right,  comrades  ?' ^A 

hearty  '  Yes,  yes,'  was  the  answer. 

''  My  brain  was  on  fire,  wine  and 
passion  had  inflamed  my  blood.  I^e 
world  had  thrown  me  out  like  a  leper 
—here  were  brotheily  welcome,  good 
cheer,  and  hmour  I  Whatever  choice 
I  might  make,  I  knew  death  was  be- 
fiire  me ;  but  here  at  least  I  might  sell 
my  life  dearly.  Women  had  ral  now 
spurned  me, — ^tbe  smiles  of  Mary  were 
nectar  to  mv  soul.  *  I  remain  with 
you,  comrades,'  cried  I,  loudly  and 
firmly,  stepi^  into  the  midst  of  the 
band—'  1  remain  wiA  you,  my 
good  friends,  provided  you  give  me  my 
pretty  neighbour.'-— They  all  con- 
sented to  gratify  my  wish,  and  I  sat 
down  contented,  lord  of  a  stnunpat, 
and  captain  of  a  banditti" 
2 
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The  fdlowiiig  pert  of  the  Uatotr  I 
shall  entirdy  omit,  for  diere  is  no  !»• 
stmction  in  that  whidi  is  pordLy  dit- 
ffusting.  The  unhappy,  ennk  lo  tkie 
fiopdeas  depth,  was  obmnd  to  panafce 
in  ell  the  routine  ofwidttdneaa;  b«t 
he  was  never  goiltjr  of  a  seooDd  i 
der;  so  at  least  ne  twi 
upon  theacafibld. 

The  ftme  of  diis  man  spread^  in  e 
short  time,  thr6ug^  the  whole  no* 
vince^  The  highways  woe  unaalfe 
nocturnal  robboies  alarmed  theeili- 
lena— Ae  name  of  ChrMaa  Wiiff  be» 
camethetfcrrorofoldandyoiuig  JuB' 
ticeset  every  device  at  wont  to  etuDere 
him  and  a  premium  was  set  upon  his 
head.  Yet  ne  was  fiirtunate  cnon^ 
to  escape  efcry  attempt  againat  hie  per- 
son, and  crafty  enough  to  convert  tisa 
superatitwn  A  the  peas 
engine  of  defisnce.  It  wi 
given  out  that  Wolf  was  in 
with  the  devil— that  his  whole  bimd 
werewiaards.  The  province  is  are* 
mote  and  iffuorantone,  and  no  man 
was  very  willinff  to  come  to  dose  qnar* 
ters  with  the  a&y  of  the  apostate. 

For  a  friU  year  did  Wcdf  peraist  ia 
this  terrible  trade,  but  at  last  it  begat 
to  be  intolerable  to  him.  The  men 
at  whose  head  he  had  placed' himadi^ 
were  not  what  he  had  supposed.  Ttisf 
had  recdved  hfin  at  first  with  an  exte- 
rior of  profbsion,  but  he  soon  discover* 
ed  that  they  had  decdved  him.  Hun- 
ger and  want  appeared  in  liie  roonr  of 
abundance ;  he  was  often  obliged  tt 
venture  his  lifis  fi)r  a  booti^  whidi, 
when  won,  was  scarody  suffiideot  te 
support  his  existence  m  a  dn^  day. 
The  vdl  of  brotherly  affbotioii  she 
pasaed  away,  and  beneath  it  he  fiyond 
the  lurking  pdtrinesaes  of  thieves  and 
harpies.  A  larp  reward  had  been 
proclaimed  fbr  him  that  dwuld  ddiver 
Wdf  alive  into  the  hands  ofjiistici 
if  the  discoverer  should  be  one  of  his 
own  gang,  a  firee  pardon  was  ptomi^ 
ed  in  addition— a  m^tr  search  ftr 
the  outcast  of  the  earth!— W<tf  was 
sendble  of  his  danger.  The  henour 
of  those  who  were  at  war  with  God 
and  man  seemed  but  an  insafiidait 
security  for  his  lifip.  From  this  time 
bis  sleep  was  agony  ;  wherever  he  was 
the  ghost  of  8uq[>idon  haunted  hinh— 
pursued  his  steps— watdied  his  piDow 
—iUstnrbed  bis  dreams.  Longsitawed 
conscienoe  again  raised  her  vooe^  and 
dumbering  remorse  began  to  awake 
and  mingle  her  tenors  in  the  naivend 
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of  his  btHon.  His  whole  hat- 
red wai  turned  from  mankind,  and 
oonoentraled  upon  hia  own  head.  He 
ftnate  ^  natnra,  and  waa  inexondxie 
€imr  to  hinudf. 

Thia  maaexw  of  goilt  completed  his 
edvcatkm^  and  deUyered  at  last  his  nat» 
nndty  etodleiit  understanding  fhom  its 
ahadcles.  He  now  fdt  how  low  he  had 
ftllen  ;  sadness  took  the  jdaoe  of 
phitnsy  in  his  bosom.  Cold  tears  and 
aolitaiy  sigha  oUitented  the  noat ;  ihr 
him  it  no  nutfe  eiiated.  He  b^gaa 
to  hope  that  he  might  yet  dare  to  be 
a  good  man,  Ibr  he  felt  within  himsdf 
the  awakening  power  of  being  such. 
It  may  be  that  Wolf«  at  this  the  mo- 
ment of  his  greatest  degradation,  was 
nearer  the  ri^t  path  than  he  had  ever 
been  sinoe  he  first  onitfeed  it. 

About  thia  time  the  soTen  years'  war 
broke  out,  and  the  German  Princes 
were  every  where  making  great  leviea 
of  troops;  Theonhappy  Wolf  shaped 
some  slight  hope  to  hunself  from  these 
drcmmstanccH,  and  at  last  took  courage 
to  pen  the  following  letter  to  his  sove- 
reign. 

''  if  it  be  not  too  much  for  princely 
compassion  to  descend  to  such  as  Chris- 
tian Wolf,  give  him  a  hearing.  I  am 
a  thief  and  a  murderer— the  laws  con- 
demn me  to  death— justice  has  set  all 
her  myrmidons  in  sevch  of  me — 1  beg 
that  I  may  be  p^mitted  to  deliver  up 
myself. '  But  I  oring,  at  the  same  time, 
a  strange  petition  to  the  throne.  I 
hate  mv  life,  I  ftar  not  death,  but  I 
cannot  bear  to  die  without  having  liv- 
ed. I  would  live,  my  prince,  in  or- 
der to  atone,  by  my  services,  for  my 
oflfenoes.  My  execution  might  be  an 
example  to  the  world,  but  not  an  equi- 
valent ibr  my  deeda.  I  'hate  the 
wretchedness  of  guilty  I  thirst  after 
virtue.  I  have  slMwn  my  power  to  do 
evil-^permit  nie  to  shew  my  power  to 
do  good. 

*'  I  know  that  I  make  an  unheard 
of  request.  My  lilb  ia  fi>i<^t ;  it  may 
seem  absurd  ftir  me  to  atate  any  pre- 
tensions to  fiivonr.  But  1  appear  not 
in  chains  and  bonds  befinre  yoi^— I  am 
atiB  free— and  fear  is  the  least  among 
all  the  motives  of  my  petition. 

''  It  is  to  mercy  that  I  have  fled.  I 
have  no  claim  upon  juaticfr— if  1  had, 
I  should  disdain  to  bring  it  forward. 
Yet  of  one  drcumstanoe  I  might  re- 
mind my  judgco  the  period  of  my 
ontragea  commenced  with  that  of  my 
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degradation.  Had  AeirienteBce  been 
less  severe,  perh^  I  should  have  had 
no  ooeaaion  to  be  a  supplicant  to-day. 
'*  If  you  give  me  my  lift,  it  shall  be 
dedicated  to  your  service.  A  aingld 
word  in  the  gaaette  ahall  bring  me  in»» 
mediately  to  your  feet  if  otherwise 
you  have  determined— let  justice  do 
ner  part— 'I  must  do  mine.    *      * 

«  CUMSriAN  WOLP." 

Tliia  petition  remained  without  an 
ans  wer ;  so  did  a  second  and  a  third,  in 
which  Wolf  begged  to  be  permitted  to 
serve  as  a  hussar  in  the  army  of  the 
prince.  At  last,  losing  all  hope  of  a 
pardon,  he  resolved  to  fly  from  the 
country,  and  die  a  brave  soldier  in  the 
aervioe  of  Kin^  Frederick. 

He  gave  his  companions  the  slip, 
and  took  to  his  journey.  The  first  day 
brought  him  to  a  small  country  town, 
where  he  resolved  to  spend  the  night 

The  drcumstancea  of  the  tiroes,  the 
commencing  war,  the  recruiting,  made 
the  oflicers  at  every  post  doubly  vigi- 
lant in  observing  travellers.  The  gate- 
keeper of  the  town  had  received  a  par- 
ticular command  to  be  attentive.  The 
appearance  of  Wolf  had  something  im- 
posing about  it,  but,  at  the.samc  time, 
swarthy,  terrible,  and  savage.  The 
meagre  boney  horse  he  rode,  and  the 
ffrotesque  and  scanty  arrangement  of 
his  apparel,  formed  a  strange  contraat 
with  a  countenance  whereon  a  thou« 
sand  fierce  passions  seemed  to  lie  ex- 
hausted and  congealed,  Kke  die  dying 
and  dead  upon  a  field  of  battle.  The 
gate-keeper  started  at  the  strange  ap- 
parition. Forty  years  of  experience 
nad  made  the  man,  grown  gray  in  hia 
office,  as  sharp-sighted  as  an  ea^e  in 
detecting  offenders.  He  immediately 
bolted  hu  gate  and  demanded  the  pass- 
port  of  Wolf.  The  fugitive  was  now- 
ever  prepared  for  thia  accident ;  and 
he  drew  out,  i^jthout  hesitation,  a  pass 
which  he  had  taken  a  fisw  days  beftxre 
from  a  plundered  merdiant  Still  this 
solitaiy  evidence  was  not  able  entirely 
to  satisfy  the  acmpka  of  the  practised 
officer.  The  gatekeeper  trusted  his 
own  eyes  rather  then  the  peper,  and 
•Wolf  W88  compelled  to  fiillow  him  to 
the  town-house. 

The  chief  magistrate  of  the  |dace 
examined  the  pass,  and  declared  it  to 
be  in  every  tespeet  what  it  should  be. 
It  happened  that  this  roan  waa  a  great 
politician,— his  chief  plesause  in  life 
consiated  in  conning  over  a  newspa^^ 
witii  a  botUe  of  wine  betine  mm. 
4S 
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The  passport  sliewed  forth  that  its  bear-    qoestioiis^ 
er  lud  come  from  the  Tery  centre  of  the 
seat  of  war.    He  hoped  to  draw  some 
piTate  intdligeooe  from  the  stranger  ; 
and  the  dark,  who  bnni|^t  hack  the 

SB,  requested  W<^  to  step  hi,  and 
e  a  bottle  of  Maik-bnumer  wifh 
his  master. 

Mesntime  ibe  tmrdler  hadremahi- 
ad  on  horaebaek  at  the  door  of  the 
town-house,  and  his  shisidar  amiear- 
anoe  had  colleeted  ahoat  nim  huf  the 
rabble  of  die  places  Hiey  looked  at 
the  horse  and  his  rider  by  tiim8,—-theT 
Jaaghed,— ihey  whispered^—- at  lasjK  ft 
had  become  a  perfect  tamult  Un- 
fbrtonately  the  animal  Wolf  rode  on 
was  a  stolen  one,  and  he  hmnediately 
bmn  to  ikncy  that  it  had  been  dea- 
cribed  in  some  of  the  prints.  Hie  un- 
expected invitation  of  the  magistrate 
completed  his  oonftision.  He  took  it 
fbr  granted  that  the  fUaitv  of  his  pass 
had  been  detected,  and  that  the  invi* 
ration  was  only  a  tridc  fbr  ^ting  hold 
of  him  alive.  A  bad  consdenoe  stupi- 
fied  his  Realties — he  daoped  spurs  to 
his  horse,  and  gaDoppea  off  without 
making  any  answer  to  the  clerk. 

The  sudden  flight  convinced  all 
that  had  before  suspected  him.  *'  A 
thief,  a  robber !"  was  the  cry,  and  the 
whole  mob  were  at  hia  beds.  Wolf 
rode  for  lifb  and  death,  and  he  soon 
left  his  pursuers  breathless  behind.— 
His  deliverance  is  near;  but  a  heavy 
hand  was  upon  him— ^the  hour  was 
come— unrdenting  destiny  was  there. 

The  road  he  mid  taken  led  to  no 
outlet,  and  Wolf  was  obliged  to  turn 
round  upon  his  pursuers. 

The  alarm  of  this  incident  had,  in 
the  mean  time,  set  the  whole  town  in- 
to an  uproar ;  every  road  was  bloeksd- 
ed,  and  a  whole  host  of  enemies  csme 
flxrth  to  recdve  him.  He  draws  out 
a  pistol ;  the  crowd  yields ;  he  begins 
to  make  a  way  fixr  himsdf  throng 
their  ranks. 

"  The  first  that  lays  a  finger  on  me 
— diea,"  ahouted  Wolf,  holding  out 
hispistoL  Fear  produced  an  umver- 
sal  pause.  But  a  firm  old  sddier 
adSMl  him  fhmi  behind,  and  mastered 
the  hand  whidi  heki  the  weapon.  He 
knocks  the  pistol  f^om  his  grssp ;  the 
disarmed  Wolf  is  instantly  dragged 
firom  l^s  horse,  and  home  m  triumph 
back  to  the  town-house. 

"  Who  are  you?"  said  the  magia- 
trate,  in  a  stem  and  brutal  tone. 

"  One  who  is  xvabtvad  to«nawfr  no 
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have  tim* 
ana  never 
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diey  bo 
put" 

"  Whosteyou,  sfr?* 

<'  What  I  said  I  Wtt.  I 
▼died  throng  all  Germanj^ 
finind  opptession  till  now. 

"  Your  sudden  fB^t  exdtea 
pidon  against  yon.    why  fled  ^^oa  ?** 

**  Becanse  I  was  w 
mocked  liy  your  rabble.' 

«'  y  ou  threatened  to  ftre r* 

''  My  pistol  was  not  hMded."  Thej 
cxaminea  it  and  fimnd  no  balL 

''  Why  do  yon  carry  sueii  we^ 
pons?** 

''  Because  I  have  propertr  wM  me. 
and  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  one 
Wolf  that  haunts  fai  the  woods  htre." 

"  Your  answers  prove  your  otMiingn, 
but  not  your  honesty,  fVwnd.  I  sDow 
yon  till  morning.  Perhs^  T'"^  inD 
then  speak  the  truth." 

'Mhaveaheadygaidan.** 

•«  Take  him  to  the  tower." 

**  To  the  tower  ?--T  beg  yon  wtiM 
oondder,  sir.    Then  la  Jtmee  In  die 
country,  and  I  will  demand 
tion  at  your  hands.* 

"  I    shall   give   you 
fHend,  so  soon  sa  you  flnd  justice  on 
your  side." 

Next  rooming  the  magistrate  began 
to  suspect  that,  after  all,  the  sti  sa^et 
might  be  an  honest  man,  and  ^at  hii^ 
words  miriit  have  no  effect  in  making 
him  dter  nia  tone.  He  waa  half  in- 
clined to  ddnk  diat  the  beat  way 
might  be  to  let  hun  go.  He  eaOed 
together  the  eoundllors,  however^  snd 
sent  for  the  prisoner. 

''  I  hope  you  will  forgive  us,  if  we 
dealt  somewnat  hardly  with  you  yes- 
terday evening." 

"  Most  wilMngly,  mnoe  you  ask  ma 
to  do  so." 

**  Our  rules  sre  strict,  and 
conduct  gave  rise  to  suspidon.  I 
not  set  you  fifee  without 
firom  my  duty.  Appearances  are  a- 
-gsinst  jou.  I  wish  you  would  aay 
aomedune,  which  might  satisfy  us  of 
your  good  diaracter."^ 

''  And  if  I  should  say  noUnng?" 

''  Then  I  must  send  your 
to  Munich,  and  you  must 
tin  it  returns." 

Wolf  was  silent  fbr  a  fbiv  minutes, 
and  appeared  to  be  much  agitated ;  he 
then  stept  dose  up  to  the  magistrate. 

"  Cin  I  be  a  qosrter  of  an  hour 
alone  with  you  ?" 

The  oonadllors  kioked  douhtUdly 
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at  eaidi  other ;  Vat  the  magistrate  mo- 
tioned to  them,  and  they  withdrew. 

"  Now,  what  will  you  ?"• 

"  Your  oondhet  yesterday  evening, 
air,  could  never  have  hrought  me  to 
your  terms,  for  I  despise  violence. 
The  manner  in  which  you  treat  me  to^ 
day  has  filled  me  with  respect  for  your 
character.  I  It^elifive  you  to  he  an  ho- 
nourable man." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me  r 

'^  I  see  ypu  are  an  honourable  man. 
I  have  lom  wished  io.  meet  with  such 
a  n^fflL  Will  you  give  me  your  right 
hand.** 

"  What  FiJJl  you,  stranger  ? 

"  Your  head  is  gray  and  venerable. 
You  have  been  long  in  the  world — 
you  have  had  sorrows  too— Is  it  not 
go } — and  they  have  made  you  more 
merdfiil?  ^^ 

'*  Sir,  what  mean  you  ? 

"  You  are  near  to  eternity— your- 
self will  soon  have  need  of  compassion 
ftom  God.  You  will  not  deny  it  to 
Am  I  not  rid&t?   To  whom  do 
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you  suppose  yourself  to  be  speaking?" 
"  wi»t  is  this  ? — ^you  almn  me. 
'^  Do  you  not  guess  the  truth  ?— 
Write  to  your  prince  how  you  found 
me,  and  that  I  nave  been  my  own  be- 
trayar.  May  Go4's  me^  to  him  be 
such  as  his  shall  be  to  me.  £ntreat 
for  me,  old  man— weep,  for  me — ^my 
name  is  Wolf.** 


LXTTsa  to  the  reveeenb  pkopes- 
soa  LAUGNEa,  occasioned  by  his 

WRITINGS    IN    THE     KONINGSBEEO 
RET1EW. 

J3[y  th^  BaBON  von  LAaERWlXIEL.* 
SIR, 

My  first  letter  was  addressed  to  one 
who  is,  like  you,  a  man  of  genius,  a 
clergyman  of  the  Lutheran  church,  and 
asupporterof  theKSningsberg  Review; 

«  Nok  to  the  Editor^  enchtiHf  the  Letter 

of  the  Baron  urn  LoMervnnkA, 
The  exceUent  letter  to  Dr  Chalmexs  £pm 
Idolodastes,  published  in  Numbei  KIV.  o^ 
your  Magazine,  recalled  to  my  reoollectkm 
two  or  mne  somewhat  snnilar  ones  in  a 
derman  periodical  woik  which  I  have  long 
been  in  me  hirtnt  of  tddng  in.  The  occa- 
dun  of  their  eommition  was  Ais:  The 
'  ^Retiew^oondailedWthehite 
IfuDdvaik*  was  a.  lew  ysan 
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butwhom^  notwitfaitanding  this  triple 
coincidence  of  diaracter  and  situation, 
I  cannot  help  esteeming  as  different  a 
person  from  you  as  any  within  the 
circle  of  my  acquaintance.  Even  in 
the  midst  of  error  there  is  something 
about  Dr  Hammerschlag  which  claims 
and  wins  for  him  the  s^ectionate  re- 
gard of  all  impartial  and  dispassionate 
observers.  If  he  commits  a  fault,  there 
is  so  much  appearance  of  manliness 
and  uprightness  mingled  with  the  very 
transgression,  that  no  man  for  a  mor 
ment  supposes  it  to  have  had  its  ori* 
gin  elsewnere  than  in  mistake  or  inad* 
vertence.  Heedlessness,  rashness,  im- 
prudence—these are  things  of  which 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  supposing  him 
to  be  capable ;  but  there  is  that  in 
every  sentence  he  utters,  in  every  look^ 
in  every  gesture  of  the  a^nt  Preach- 
er,  which  carries  complete  conviction 
to  every  beholder,  that  hypocrisy, 
treachery,  envy,  are  strangers  to  his 
bosom.  The  admirer  of  genius,  and 
friend  of  Christianity,  who  presumed 
to  address  him  in  the  language  of 
humUa  expostulation,  never  doubted 
of  success  in  the  endeavour  to  detad^ 
him  from  a  confederacy  every  way  un« 

ago  veiy  much  admired  in  Gennany  by  nu- 
meroiis  leaden,  who  took  delist  m  leeinft 
infidel  and  unpattiotic  opinions  mainManed 
hf  men  of  admowledged  wit  and  talMtt^ 
Stnuge  as  Ae  diomMtanee  may  qppMi^ 
it  is  nevcrtheleas  tnie,  that  this  journal 
nombered  among  its  supponaoi  sevecal 
dleigymen  of  the  Lutfaean  diuzch.  Oneof 
these  was  the  late  celebrated  preacher  Ham- 
merschlag,  another  was  Piofes6or  Lauff- 
ner  of  die  University  of  KSnuigiberg.  The 
faidignation  of  tiie  sesloiis  and  worthy  Banm 
•r  Lanerwhiket  was  excited  bv  the  appa- 
nntly  inexeosable  ooBdnct  of  Omm  gBode- 
men*  and  he  addretMd  to  each  of  mm  a 
letter  upon  that  subject  in  ''  Der  Dmrchm 
teher^^  (The  Throi^looker).  The  fiat 
letter  I  cannot  now  lay  my  hands  upon, 
having  by  some  accident  loet  the  Number 
of  the  MisceUany  in  which  it  is  contained ; 
but  I  think  there  is  a  very  oonstderable  lik&i 
nesi  between  the  general  strain  of  its  admo- 
aition  and  that  or  Idolodastei^  letter  to  Dr 
Chafanerb  The  seoond  letter  to  Profeauf 
Laugner,  the  weQ-known  mathematician, 
I  have  now  tiandated  and  sott  to  you,  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  perhi^  judse  it 
worthy  of  a  pUoe  in  your  Magazine.  Those 
who  blamed  the  letter  of  your  corre^ondent 
as  bemg  too  keen,  will  observe  diat.a  «sni* 
lar  cause  had  aheady  drawn  from  an  author 
of  a  move  phlegmatic  nation,  at  least  an 
eqoal  portion  fl?  severity.  I  remain.  Sir, 
your  obedient  servant,  I*  S* 
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worthy  of  his  assistance.  I  was  well 
aware  that  the  personal  friends  of  the 
good  and  great  man  whom  I  had  ap- 
proached^ would,  it*  asked  for  their  ad- 
▼ioe,  echo  the  same  opinion  which  I 
had  ventured  to  express,  and  perhaps 
back  it  with  arguments  more  convinc- 
ing than  I,  in  the  public  pages  of  thia 
Miscellany,  had  been  willing  to  adduce. 
I  address  you,  Reverend  Sir,  neither  for 
the  same  purpose,  nor  with  the  same 
hope.  My  object  is  not  to  withdraw 
yon  from  me  band  of  infidel  wits  who 
nave  waged  so  kmff  and  so  determined 
a  warfare  a^^st  that  faith,  of  whose 
holy  inysteriea  and  sublime  doctrines 
Tou  were,  at  one  period  of  jour  life, 
by  your  own  deave,  and  with  every 
drcumstance  of  awfrd  sdemnity,  set  9f 
partto  be  the  minister  and  thedefender. 
Sudi  a  wish  were  fbohah,  and  doubt- 
less, at  this  time  of  day,  auch  an  at- 
tempt were  fruiUeea.  Neverthelesa 
my  mtentions  are  friendly ;  and  if  you 
will  listen  to  my  words,  I  trust  you 
shall  have  no  reason  to  complain  of 
them  aa  diarespectfrd. 

No  man  can  be  less  inclined  than  I 
am  to  refuse  either  to  old  age  or  to  ge- 
nius, the  natural  and  fitting  homage  of 
reverence.  Uniting,  aa  you  do,  in  one 
person,  two  claims  so  powerful,  it  ia  fiiir 
that  you  should  expect  to  reeeive  bon- 
oor,  even  fWim  thoee  of  your  oontem- 
ponriea,  who  may  disapprove  of  the 
purpoeea  to  which  you  nave  rendered 
your  high  character  subaervient.  But, 
sir,  if,  in  the  eyes  of  the  posterity  that 
are  hereafter  to  judge  of  aU  your  merits, 
it  should  appear  that  jou  perverted 
your  geniuB,  by  rendenng  it  the  en- 
gine of  oorruptaon  among  those  who 
bowed  to  its  pre-eminence,  or  that  yon 
abused  the  dignity  of  your  hoary  head 
by  venting,  undo'  its  authoriQr>  the 
accents  not  of  gravity  but  of  derision, 
not  of  truth  but  of  vanity,  expect  not 
that  their  fbrbearanoe  shall  be  aa  great 

<  aa  mine,  oi  that  the  grave  shall  affind 
you  the  same  protection,  which  you 
now  receive  from  the  partiality,  or,  it 
may  be,  firom  the  pity  of  the  living. 

^nie  fiicta  on  which  the  world  grounds 
ita  censure  of  your  conduct  and  char- 
acter are  few  and  simple;  they  are 
not  denied,  nay,  scarcely  is  their  fbroe 

%  palliated,  even  by  your warmeat  friends; 
and  your  enemies,  if  yqu  have  any, 
can  be  under  no  temptation  either  to 
mis-atate  their  nature,  or  to  exaggerate 
the  inferences  to  which  ^ey  muat  so 
indubitably  k«d«     In  early  lah  you 


devoted  yourself  to  the  holv  oflicea  of 
the  ministry,  pledged  yourseifby  every 
solemnity  of  oath  and  a^uration  to  hie 
a  &ithf\il  servant  of  Christ,  and  re- 
ceived fVom  the  authority  of  your  na- 
tional church,  that  sacred  and  dignified 
station  to  whidi  you  appeared  ao  ve- 
hemently to  aspire.    You  executed  Ibr 
some  years  the  hboriona  but  most  re- 
spectable frmctiona  of  a  pariah  priest ; 
you  expounded  the  Scnptnres;   you 
lent  words  and  direction  to  devout 
souls  in  pniyer ;  you  visited  the  sick 
and  the  afincted ;   you  baptised  dnl- 
dren  in  the  name  or  the  IViune  God- 
head, and  imposed  awfU  vows  on  the 
heads  of  their  parents  ;  you  took  inta 
your  hands  the  bread  ana  thecupi,  and 
oistributed  the  symbols  of  the  noblrat 
and  the  most  afi^ting  of  all  Chriatian 
mysteries,  to  a  aimj^e,  remote,  snd 
pious    congregation.      It  ia  possible 
that,  fVom  the  summit  of  your  adea- 
tific  fiune,  you  look  bsek  with  some 
contempt  to  duties  apparency  so  hum- 
ble as  tnesc — duties  so  well  perfbrmed 
by  men  who  inherit  no  spark  of  'die 
mathematical  ix  geological  genius  of 
Mr  Lauffner.   Notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, all  your  self-oomplaoent  ooa« 
tempt,  they  are  duties  which  have 
been  perfbrmed  throng^iont  long  and 
glorious  lives,  hymen  whose  genius 
waa  aa  much  above  the  measure  or  the 
oomprehenaion  of  yours,  as  your  own 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  moat  plain 
and  unpretending  among  those  simple 
rural  pastors,  whom  you,  and  the  jfs- 
vanit,  your  brethren,  think  yourselves 
entitled  ao  thoroughly  to  de^[nse.    Be 
thia  as  it  may,  however,  you  quitted 
in  a  few  years  your  sacred  office,  md 
ascended,  if  so  it  must  be  called,  to 
that  of  a  Mathematical  ProifeasQr  in  the 
University  of  Kdningsbeig.     Having 
attained  to  this  happy  elmtion,  you 
manif^ted  every  possible  eagerness  to 
banish  from  the  view  and  reooUeeCion 
of  the  public  every  traee  of  your  pre* 
vious  habits  and  atuation.    Von  <&- 
claimed  ever^  lelic  of  that  character, 
which,  jn  spite,  or  in  ignorance  of  the 
existence  of  such  men  as  you,  the  vria- 
doroof  the  Legiahitare  has  dedared  to 
be  indeliUe.    From  one  step  to  soch 
ther  you  went  od,  till  at  lengdi  you 
entered  upon  diat  series  of  most  and»» 
dons  offences,  whidi  haa  called  for 
this  late  and  unweloonie,but,  I  bdieve, 
unanswerable  address.    Vour  support 
of  die  Kdtaingd)erg  Revitiw  has  not 
beett>   like  that  <?  HammersdiiaKy 
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onnial  and  diott-Kved;  it  has  been 
Imig,  steady,  and  deliberate.  Yon 
have  nunglai  irreTOcably  your  muta« 
tion  withthatof  this  omn  of  infideli- 
ty. The  prodnctionB  which  have  the 
most  tended  to  establish  your  indi- 
vidual fione  have,  at  the  same  time^ 
sach  was  yoar  improdenoe  or  your 
boldness,  lieen  lendiered  the  mafai  and 
most  eflfectual  conduits  through  which 
the  poisonoos  stream  of  its  impiety  has 
been  circulated  and  diffhseo.  Your 
brethren  had  jokes^  and  sarcasms,  and 
sneers  at  will,  but  you  were  the  chief 
pillar  of  their  rebellious  strength^  be- 
cause you  alone  were  to  bring  argu- 
ment, and  demonstration,  and  phOo- 
Bophy  into  the  field.  The  Northern 
Encydopodiasts  might  look  elsewhere 
for  their  Diderot  and  their  Voltaire, 
and  find,  without  difficulty,  pretension 
to  represent  knowledge,  and  smartness 
to  represent  genius ;  but  in  you  they 
were  proud  to  discover  and  to  proclaim 
tiieir  D'Alambert  You  were  gratified 
with  theur  umlauses,  and  bore  your 
honours  meeUy.  Let  us  see  whether 
the  laurel  with  which  they  have 
crowned  you  be  a  branch  of  ibe  real 
Daphne,  or  whether  it  be  not  rather  a 
twig  of  that  mimic  shrub  of  heU,  whose 
leaves,  as  Dante  has  assured  us,  moul- 
ds into  dust  the  moment  they  are 
fingered. 

There  can  be  no  occasion  for  en- 
larging upon  the  magnitude  of  that 
inconsistency  between  the  Clergyman 
and  the  Reviewer,  which  all  your  ad- 
mirers, of  whatever  opinion,  acknow- 
ledge, and  which  I  do  not  imagine  it 
win  ever  suit  your  own  inclinations  to 
deny.  All  tlwt  they  or  ^tm  can  at- 
tempt, is  to  explain  this  inoonsistai* 
ey,  m  audi  a  way  as  may  leave,  in  the 
minds  of  those  to  whom  the  explana- 
tion is  addressed,  some  portion  of  res- 
pect for  the  personal  character,  the 
mond  feeling,  of  the  individual  who 
btts,  exfiurie,  exhibited  so  Proteus-like 
a  variety  in  his  proceedings.  After  a 
candid  and  kisiuely  oonuderation  of 
the  matter,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
utmost  ingenuity  of  your  advooatea 
cannot  susgest  more  tiian  two  solu- 
tions of  we  difficulty.  The  one  is, 
that  the  Cle^Tman  was  a  hypocHte, 
luid  embrsoed  the  first  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  ideaaing  himaelf  fi»m  the 
obligation  to  preadi  doctrinea  which 
his  reason  never  had  approved.  The 
other  is,  that  the  Clergyman  was,  dur- 
ing the  period  of  his  ministratioR,  a 
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smcere  beHever  in  Uie  fidth  which  he 
professed,  and  that  the  writings  which, 
as  a  Professor  and  a  Reviewer  he  has 
since  given  to  the  world,  express  opin- 
ions which  his  mind  has  embraced  in  the 
course  of  subsequent  snd  more  mature 
investigations  of  the  Christian  system. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me,  I  must  con-' 
foss,  that  on  either  of  Uiese  siqmosi* 
tions  yoinr  conduct  has  been  sncn  m 
might  have  become  an  honest,  to  say 
nothing  of  a  great  Iman.  I  shaU  ex- 
amine, in  a  very  few  words,  the  rival' 
theories  in  the  order  wherein  I  have 
mentioned  them,  that  you  may  know* 
predsdy  on  what  grounds  I  found  my 
objections  to  reoognise  the  vanditv  of 
any  apology  which  you  might  endea- 
vour to  extract  fW>m  their  admission.  ■ 
Between  my  sentiments,  indeed, 
and  those  of  the  persons  who  would 
rest  their  defence  of  you  on  the  first 
of  these  suppositions,  I  cannot  expect 
that  on  any  point  there  should  exist 
much  harmonv ;  nor  am  I  ambitious 
that  it  should  be  so.  The  man  who 
can  undertake  for  a  bit  of  bread  to 
wrap  himself  in  deceit  as  in  a  gar- 
ment,-*who  can  sport  and  dally  in 
derision  with  the  most  sacred  and. 
awfU  feelinn  of  the  human  sondy. 
-r^who  can  diuckle  with  impious  sat* 
isfiicti<m  over  the  success  with  whidt* 
he  imposes  on  the  credulity  of  ^ 
timple,  and  draws  to  himself,  as  to 
a  rock  of  security,  the  wavering,  hop- 
ing, and  unsuspecting  mind, — mt 
man,  if  such  there  be,,  is,  inasmuch 
as  eternity  is  greater  than  time,  a 
fouler  hypocrite  tlian  the  most  pemi- 
dous  miscreant  who  ever  practised, 
under  the  mask  of  kindness,  either 
upon  the  property  or  the  Ufe  of.  his 
feUow-men. 

^X^i*f  y%  f^**  *^*^i  'f^f  «^^M  ^vXn^iv, 
'Of  ;^*  iri^tfv  ^t»  zitthi  lu  ^^to'h  aXXa  2)  fi^**' 

•  Of  aU  that  deserve  the  fervent  exe- 
cration of  'Achilles,  none  seems  to  me 
to  be  so  contemptible  as  the  insincere, 
and  therefbre  the  traitorous,  unmanly, 
and  ungenerous  Clergyman.  I  know 
that  you  will  spurn  with  indignation 
at  the  idea  of  such  baseness,  and  stand 
boldly,  at  whatever  ride,  on  the  asser- 
tion that,  when  you  acted  as  deigy- 
man,  your  heart  and  your  lips  went 
together.  Yon  will  not  care  although 
we  should  suppose  your  intellect  to 
have  been-  at  that  period  immature  ; 
bat  you  will  deny  with  vigpur,  and  I 
doubt  not  with  truth,  that  you  were 
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at  any  time  eapaUe  of  audi 
meaimese,  sueh  laborioiu  dapUoUir, 
such  oonaaminated  and  enential  pu- 
trinesB^  aa  muat  minsle  together  in 
the  heartleea  bosom  of  him  who  ia  at 
once  a  seeptic  and  a  prieat. 

Tlie  fleoond  theorj  ia,  I  make  no 
question,  the  true  one.  It  preservea 
jott  ftom  the  stigma  of  indeuble  dia- 
gnoe,  whkh  womd  follow,  beycmd  all 
possibility  of  a  doab^  the  leoognidon 
of  the  former ;  but  even  it  Isavea  yon* 
unless  I  be  very  widely  mistaken,  with 
a  degree  of  repntation  which  few  will 
orry.  The  duemma  has  two  hocna, 
bat  either  of  them  will  gore  you. 
It  may'  be  admitted  without  diffi- 
culty, that  one  who  haa  entered  up-> 
on  the  office  of  the  sacred  ministry, 
without  due  knowledge  or  experience 
of  hja  own  ospacity  for  exerdsipg  ila 
ftoctiooa,  may  withdraw  himself,  with- 
out any  imputation  on  the  sincerity  of 
hia  Christian  seal*  to  some  occupation 
for  which  he  foda  his  nature  to.be 
nore  fitted.  Those  who  can  appre- 
ciate the  services  which  you  have  ren- 
dered to  Uie  science  of  your  country, 
an  not  likely  to  regret  the  change 
that  took  place  in  the  destina^on  of 
your  life,  or  to  blame  you  for  follow- 
lag,  wiUi  ready  ardour,  the  voice  of 
4ial  powerlbl  oenius  which  addressed 
you  fWwB  within.  You  did  well, 
then,  in  leaving  the  pulpit  for  the' 
chair;  so  for  our  approDation  may  at« 
tend  you ;  but,  being  there,  the  man« 
ner  in  wldch  you  cotiducted  yourself 
waa  not,  I  strongly  suspect,  such  as 
became  other  what  you  had  been,  or 
what  you  were.  Tour  sentiments 
with  regard  to  reH£|ioii  underwent  a 
great  and  remarkable  diange.  Sven 
although  no  one  artide  had  ever  been 
detected  or  recognised  aa  yours,  the 
umform  and  zealous  support  which  yon 
have  leDt  to  the  ^oningabeig  Review, 
leaves  no  doubt  aa  to  that  fiict  iqH>a 
any  mind  which  ia  capable  of  bahoio- 
mg  the  weight  of  moral  €videmc€» 
That  one  who  believed  sincerely  in 
those  doctrines  which  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  deigyman  to  cureulate  and  en- 
force,— that  any  genuine  and  ardent 
disciple  and  follower  of  Chris^-Hmy 
man  who  considered  the  Bible  aa 
the  **  Book  of  Life,"— any  one  who 
icated  hia  hopes  of  immmrtality  on 
the  foromises  <xf  the  Gospel,  and, 
despising  the  wisdom  of  man,  looked 
only  for  salvation  to  the  cross  of  hia 
sr,-*that    any    inch 


ahimU^  for  a  period  of  neiiiy  tfiesay 
yeamt,  uphold  and  stceQgthon  the  fome 
and  success  of  such  a  journal  as  diia 
^  Review,  ia  a  supposition  so  monatrous^ 
tliat  the  bare  mention  of  it  at  <»oe  le- 
yeala  to  the  most  obtuse  the  fiilneaa  oC 
its  absurdity.  Aa  well  might  we  be- 
lieve that  Pascal^  or  Fenelon,  or  Bo»- 
mieL  would  have  assisted,  had  tliey 
lived  somewhat  later,  the  impioua 
manufocturers  of  the  French  EncycJo* 
paedia;    or  that  Badne  would  have 

e»Uuted  the  muse  of  Athalk,  b]f  ai» 
wing  her  to  miqgle  her  inapiratioiia 
with  tnose  which  mctated  the  Puodle; 
or  that  Milton  would  have  prasnpted 
rhymes  to  clothe  the  vulgar  rihudry 
of  Rochester,  or  the  wittier  obsaenity 
of  Congreve,— aa  that  any  grave,  de- 
vout, and  serious  Christian  should  ^^w 
gxay  beneath  the  unholy  bamu»  of 
this 

«  ,  ■■  I  .  I    impia  gente 
Bcstcmmiatore  eempre  e  mai  beaediocate.'* 

You  may  prefer,  perhap^  thai  I 
should  mnaw  my  illuatimtioBB 
philoaophcra  rather  than  fosna  _ 
and  divines.  Europe  can  baait  a£ 
many  namea  in  your  own 
ment,  before  the  splendour  of  ^ 
mi^esty  those  of  you  and  all  your  on* 
temporaries  must  be  contented  to^wir 
dim.  Newton — ^LodEo— and  thete  aie 
more  behind ;  but  what,  when  mea* 
sured  by  the  standard  i^  theae  ncn, 
ia  Mr  Professor  Lauper?  ThattlMy 
were  ten  thousand  tasm  graaler  nen 
than  you,  ia  nothing  to  my  preaent 
purpose.  Like  you  they  were  philo- 
sophers, and.  Reverend  Sir,  they  wtse 
Christiana.  If  yon  do  not  a&now- 
kdge  on  the  inatant,  that,  being  « 
they  were  Chriatians^  they  wo«ld  have 
scorned  to  render  their  scKUoe  or  their 
philosophy  subservient  to  the  [ 
of  queh  a  journal  aa  this»  I  \ 
my  aigument,  and  confesa  that  you 
have  done  n^t. 

It  is  wasting  words,  however,  to 
prove,  what  is  as  notorious  as  the  noon* 
day  sun,  that  the  Koningsbeig  Review 
baa  all  akns  been  a  great  ov^sn  and 
receptadeof  infidelity,  and  thai,  theea- 
fore,  moat  assuredly^  even  wove  them 
no  other  proof  or  pieanmptioii,  its 
prindpal  au^ortera  and  advocatea  «c 
not  the  finends,  but  the  eneaniea  of 
Christianity,  Theae  are  thinga  whidi 
it  might  be  difficult  to  prove  tn  the 
satiafiiction  of  an  old  and  bigotted  geo- 
metrician ;  but  which  are  just  aa  wdl 
hnown^  and  aa  univeoally  admittnd. 


ftwo 


LetUr  io  He  Mev,  Prdfksnr  Lmigner. 


hf  the  mM  tt  luge,  as  that  ibe 
Fnneh  Bn^ydopofdie  spoke  the  aenu- 
ine  sentiiDentB  of  diOBe  derer  and  uih 
prindnled  men  who  fiScd  its  nages 
frith  meir  eantributions.  I  shall  not 
scrapie  to  take  that  ftr  gnnted  whidi 
all  tne  world  allows ;  nor  nfyaH  I  fae^ 
aitate  to  state^  in  a  few  sentences,  why 
it  is  that  I  have  sinfj^  you  out  ftom 
a  hetd  of  oae4jutor8y  to  bear  the  chief 
portion  of  that  Uame  wherein  I  admit 
all  ita  membera  axe  so  well  entitled 
to  haiYe  a  share. 

I  am  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
weakness  and  perversity  of  the  human 
nndentsndim^,  and  I  have  «o  much 
sympathy  with  the  mysterioiis  suflSer*- 
ingi  to  which  its  self-saffidenc^  ex- 
poses it,  that  I  shall  say  nothing  »• 
gunat  the  possibility  of  an  ardent  and 
ingenious,  even  a  senerous  mind, 
working  itself  into  m  the  unoertsin 
anguish  of  infidelity.  Hiat  this  mind 
ahould  be  that  of  one  who  had  for- 
me^ exerdsed  the  ftmctions  of  a 
Christian  priest,  is  also  possible ;  that 
dreumstanoe  woidd  however  add,  be- 
ysnd  all  doubt,  a  keener  pang  to  the 
aelf-tiniicted  totments  of  the  generwa 
seeptic  These  tormento  he  woidd 
htnie  no  ambition  to  see  partaken  of 
by  others.  In  the  midst  of  his  own 
nncertsinty,  he  would  still  prawrve  a 
feeling  of  no  ordinary  respect  foot  the 
salutary  infinenee  wfaidi  the  Gospel 
exerts  over  the  moral  feelings  and  ha- 
bits of  diosewho  bow  taits  authority. 
He  would  not-foiget  in  a  moment  lul 
those  scenes  of  htmian  misevy  wherdn 
he  had  seen,*  while  yet  a  minister  of 
Christ,  the  TOorman  and  the  afflicted 
seeking  and  finding  consolation  in  his 
Bible.  He  would  not  easily  or  hastilv 
banish  from  his  recollection  the  meek 
resignation  of  the  suflMng,  or  the 
holy  confidence  of  thedying,  Chxifr- 
tian.  He  would  say  to  himself,  in  the 
words  of  the  poet,— 


isMiM, 


'«  Where  i 

*TiB  fbfly  to  be  wise/ 

He  would  bury  the  secret  of  his  doubt 
within,  and  not  seek  to  take  flmn  less 
active  or  less  sagadons  minds,  that 
stay  and  stiong«hold  of  security  whidi 
he  himself  had  once  Roommended, 
and  mYAdk  now,  with  all  his  added 
wisdom,  he  would  fbel  himself  to  be 
incapable  of  worthily  repkdng.  The 
generous  unfidel  would  be  fiur  above 
coveting  the  paltry  triumphs  of  a  pro- 
selyte»maker^  where  he  knowa  that  ev* 
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ery  convert  must  be  voMied  and  plun- 
•6md  bv  his  apostle.  Lamenting,  it 
is  probable^  the  change  in  himself,  or 
iMing,  at  least,  that,  to  minds  less 
cultivated  than  his  own,  a  similar 
diange  might  be  fiital,-*he  woukl  scorn 
to  giilher  fiiod  fin*  his  canity  at  the 
expense  of  the  virtue  or  the  liapplness 
of  others.  He  might  not  be  aole  to 
overcome  the  difficulties  he  had  start- 
ed :  year  after  year  mig^t  pass  over 
his  head,  and  mid  him  and  leave  him 
ever  the  same  restless,  unsatiidied,  and 
doubting  man.  He  might  never  again 
recover  the  sure  hope  of  the  Chris- 
tian, and  be  as  he  Ins  been  in  times 
past  But  in  all  his  doubts,  and  all 
Ills  perplexities,  there  would  haunt 
•him  a  shadow  of  reverence  for  the 
pure  &ith  which  he  had  deserted,  and 
of  love  for  those  with  whom  of  old  his 

Sayers  and  praises  had  been  mhogled. 
is  soul,  his  feeling  soul,  would  be 
filled  widi  solemn  thoitthts:  he  would 
be*a  sorrowfiil,  at  the  least  he  would 
be  a  sflent  sceptic 

By  some  of  a  c^id  unfeeling  tem- 
perament, thoughts  and  sentiments 
audi  as  these  might,  indeed,  be  r^ect- 
ed  at  womanish  and  unwise.  I  can  con- 
odve  the  existence  of  an  honesty  heavy, 
dogged  understanding,  which,  having 
once  got  rid  of  Cmristianity,  mi^t 
look  upon  it  as  a  matter  of  nght,  and 
even  duty,  to  endeavour  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  so  blessed  an  emandpation, 
-^which,  to  scruples  from  within,  or 
renroadies  from  without,  might  find 
alike  an  answer  ^id  a  defence  in  the 
old  maxim  of  the  Stagyrite,  **  mftpfiv 

Such  a  mind  as  this  might  perhaps 
dictate  a  grave  treatise,  in  wmcfa^  on 
grounds  of  metaphysical  or  historicsl 
ai^gument,  the  authcnri^  of  the  Chria- 
tian  revelation  nri^t  be  cshnly  and 
disapssionatelv  denied.  I  can  supnose 
it  possible  tnat  audi  a  man  might 
oome  to  reason  against  Christianity  in 
the  manner  of  a  Mendelsohn  or  a  Spi- 
noaa;  but  I  csnnot  fbr  a  moment 
sympMiihixe  with  any  fedtngs  whidi 
might  induce  him  to  become  an  infi- 
delwriter  of  the  school  of  Vdtoire  or 
Gibbon,  or,  to  come  nearer  home,  of 
Figault  le  Brun  and  the  KOningsbeig 
Beview. 

There  may,  I  must  conftsa,  iqipear 
to  be  something  not  unlike  absurdity 
in  describing  to  ftofessor  Laagner 
what  has  been  the  method  of  attaddng 
Chriiciapity  adopted  by  that  once  au- 


LeUer  U>  the  JRev.  Profkuor  Ltngner. 
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tocratical  journal^  to  the  establishment 
of  whose  audion^  his  own  labours  so 
largely  oontribute.  The  Koningsberg 
Review  has  never  sud  boldly  and  can- 
didly— "  the  religion  of  the  Bible  is 
founded  upon  fkUes;"  tiay»  it  has  even 
rebuked  at  times  some  writers  (such 
as  the  puling  and  contemptible  Kot^ 
zebue),  vrho  are  so  indiscreet  as  to  ex- 
press^ without  doak  or  drcumloett- 
tion>  dogmas>  for  the  reception  of 
which  the  m^ority  of  readers  are  as 
yet  so  imperfectly  prepared.  The 
characteristic  prudence  of  our  nation 
has  hesn  sufficient  to  preserve  the  Re- 
view firom  the  scanoal  of  open  and 
undisguised  blasphemy.  Its  conduct- 
ors sought  and  round  gratification  for 
their  vanity^  in  being  able  slyly  to  iii- 
sinuate^  and  widely  to  disseminate^ 
what  they  wanted  courage  to  avow. 
Every  man  of  common  sense  rises 
.ftom  the  perusal  of  a  number  of  their 
journal  with  the  moat  perfect  convic- 
tion and  certainty  that  he  has  been 
readinff  the  writings  of  men«  who  are 
not  only  infidels  themselves,  but  using 
what  they  conceive,  justly  or  uigustly, 
—it  is  no  matter  whidi,— to  be  the 
most  efficacious  means  of  rendering 
their  readers  infidels.  There  are  many 
avowed  infidels  in  Germany.  Did  any 
one  of  these  ever  doubt  that,  in  the  Ko- 
ningsberg Review,  his  unbelief  has  its 
firmest  and  most  fidthful  ally?  Thank 
God,  there  are  many  more  smoere  and 
rational  Christians  m  Gennany :  Did 
any  one  of  them  ever  doubt,— does 
any  one  of  them  at  this  moment  hesi- 
tate to  express  his  thorough  belief, 
that  this  journal  is,  and  lus  always 
been,  a  skulking  and  insidious,  but  a 
ak^j^  and  an  unwearied  partisan  of 
the  same  rebel  host  which  once  sent 
finth  more  fearless,  but  not  more  af- 
fectionate, champions  in  the  persons 
of  Hume,  Voltaire,  Gibbon,  Gondor- 
eet,  Diderot,  and  La  Cloa. 
.  I  am  not  so  fond  of  writing  as  to 
waste  manv  words  imon  what  you  and 
all  rational  men  perfectly  understand. 
I  repeat,  and  I  think  few  out  of  your 
own  crew  or  circle  will  hesitate  to  a- 
gree  with  me,  that  one  who  had  been 
a  sincere  and  seidous  Christian  Cler- 
gyman, whatever  change  his  own  sen- 
timents might  have  undergone,  could 
never  be  excusable  in  rendermg  him- 
self the  aider  and  abettor  of  a  set  of 
cunning,  dissembling,  undermining, 
jeering,  jesting,  cynical  antagonists  of 
Christianity.     There  is  no  sophistry 


[^Scpt* 


which  can  palliate  or  ooneeal  his  gaik. 
It  must  stand  in  eternal  aaaocwtioa 
with  his  didiononred  name,  that  he 
conducted  himself  not  with  the  opes 
valour  of  a  generous  foe,  but  with  the 
bitterness  and  the  rancour  of  a  neaa 
and  envious  ren^gado.  Some  apolngy 
might  indeed  be  offiaed,  pcihiya  ae» 
oepted,  finom  him,  had  1^  guit  beoi 
shared  only  by  mints  of  unt  nobler 
order,— 4>7  men  wnoae  private  parity, 
worth,  and  gentleness,  mig^t  be  sop* 
posed  capable  of  covering,  tkom  par- 
tial eyes;  the  enormity  of  their  pcdilie 
oflfences,  or  even  of  makfng  ftnd 
friends  cardess  whither  they  should 
ftUow  them.  Even  this  fiunt  apology 
cannot,  alas !  be  yours.  Tou  are  at 
no  loss  to  guess  what  I  mean.  To 
other  ears  I  shall  hereafter  qpeak  more 
plainly.  It  is  sufficient^  in  the  mean 
time,  to  whiqier  into  yours,  that  sodi 
names  as  .Laugner  and  Mundwerk 
can  gain  nothing  but  disgrace  fitxa 
being  joined  with  those  of  certain  tone- 
ftil  advocates  of  lewdness-Estill  more 
with  those  of  certain  moat  algect, 
crouching,  and  plebeian  pwfljgatew, 
whose  olrject  and  ambition  it  is  to 
cultivate  in  the  loose  soil  of  the  vul- 
gar spirit  (where  alone  their  miniatia* 
tions  could  be  wittin^y  admitted), 
the  congenial  and  fraternal  plaats  of 
irreligion,  immorality,  and  aeditlon. 

The  Friends  and  Disciples  of  your 
Review  will  doubtless  exdaim  that 
these  are  hard  words,  and  cry  ahme 
upon  him  that  has  employea  them. 
Of  all  the  strange  phenomena  whidi 
human  inconsistency  has  ever  exposed 
to  the  gaze  of  the  curious,  one  of  the 
most  amusing  snd  absurd  ia  the  ex- 
treme aversion  to  being  attacked,  ma- 
nifested on  many  remarkable  ooc^ 
Bk>ns  by  persons  who  have  qtent  the 
greater  part  of  their  own  Uvea  ia 
attacking  others.  The  Cydcmes,  who 
arrayed  your  Review  ror  the  coai^ 
bat,  were  lavish  of  their  q^eara  and 
darts,  but  they  neither  tempered  the 
buckler,  nor  dipt  the  champion  in 
Lethe.  He  is  skilful  in  the  praetifie 
of  ofiensive  warfiue,  but  approaidx,  and 
he  lies  every  where  open  to  a  vroundb 
It  is  not,  however,  till  his  aims  be 
thrown  down,  that  his  defencdessncss 
can  be  pkied,  and  his  cry  for  quarter 
heard.  You  must  be  content,  in  one 
word,  in  spite  of  aU  your  repugnance 
and  all  your  indignation,  to  ga&er  at 
ye  have  sown. 

The  Friends  and  Disdplea  of  Chri»> 


ISlg.^      SiaHsHcs,  Sfc.  of  the  principal 

tianity  have  no  reason  to  be  chary  in 
their  attacks  on  you.  Through  them 
chiefly  have  their  cause  and  their 
Master  been  assaulted.  The  adver- 
saries that  durst  not  advance  boldly 
to  the  celestial  dtadel^  were  unwearied 
in  plying,  with  every  epgine  of  oblo- 
quy,  those  whose  business  and  glory  it 
was  to  be  the  defenders  of  the  outposts. 
It  was  no  difficult  matter  to  under- 
stand jour  wearisome  cant  about  Mis* 
sionanes.  Enthusiasts,  Bigots,  and 
High-churchmen.  It  was  easy  to  feel 
(and  it  was  meant  that  it  should  be  so) 
the  cause  of  your  real  aversion^  ana 
your  pretendea  contempt,  for  every  as- 
soeiation  and  every  institution  wnicb 
your  knowledge  or  your  fears  repre- 
sented as  powerful  and  zealous  on  the 
side  you  nated.  I  admit  that  your 
talents  are  great,  but  I  cannot  sa^ 
that  they  are  at  all  of  that  m^estic 
order  whose  privilege  it  is  to  inspire 
reverence.  Even  your  ridicule  is,  I 
think,  a  feeble  weapon:  upon  the 
whole,  you  are  not,  except  in  in- 
tention, very  formidable  enanies  of 
Cfanstianity  among  men  of  sense  and 
iMtucation.  But  tame  as  your  ridicule 
is,  the  literature  of  our  country  has  long 
been  poor  in  mirth ;  and  people  laugh- 
ed at  your  jokes  chiefly  because  they 
were  printed,  just  as  that  witticism 
may  be  sufficient  to  set  a  Court  of  Jua- 
tioe  in  a  roar,  which  would  scarcely 
provoke  a  single  simper  if  uttered  in  a 
street  or  in  a  tavern.  This  engine 
you  directed  upon  us  with  unceasing 
vigour;  and  even  now,  after  some 
pretty  severe  lessons  which  you  have 
got,  you  cannot  forbear  from  levelling 
It  ever  and  anon  against  the  same  fa- 
vourite marks.  Be  assured,  you  have 
at  least  succeeded  in  stirring  up  the 
wrath  of  a  foe  who  wiU  give  stroke 
fhr  stroke, — who  will  watch  every 
■ally  from  the  rebellious  gate,  and 
compd  the  i^gressor  to  retire  howling 
to  his  concealment. 

You  perceive.  Reverend  Sir,  that 
though  my  letter  is  addressed  to  you,  it 
18  in  fact  the  common  property  of  all 
your  coa4Jutors.  I  am  extremely  sorry 
that  I  should  have  been  compelled  to 
make  your  name  so  prominent ;  for,  ex- 
ccfpting  Mr  Mundwerk  himself,  there 
is  none  of  all  the  avowed  or  suspected 
supporters  of  the  Koningsberg  Review 
for  whom  I,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  world,  entertain  so  genuine  a 
respect  as  for  you.  Could  I  nope  that 
the  words  I  have  sn^^en  might  have 
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any  tendency  to  excite  in  you,  or  in 
him,  a  little  calm  reflection,  with  re- 
gard to  the  use  which  yon  both  have 
made  of  your  learning  and  your  ge- 
nius,-—could  I  hope  that  you  mi^t 
perceive  your  errors,  and  resolve  no 
longer  to  do  evil,  what  satisfiiction 
shoidd  be  mine !  The  Religion  whose 
cause  I  advocate  is  Aill  of  mildness, 
hope,  and  consolation.  There  are  no 
ofl^noes  which  it  pronounees  to  be 
irretrievable— no  sinners  to  whom  it 
does  not  ofier  pardon. — **  Peace,  peace 
to  him  that  is  &r  ofi^,  and  to  him  that 
is  near,  saith  the  Lord." — ^Bdieve  me 
to  be.  Sir,  with  much  admiration  and 
inudi  regret,  your  most  obedient  hum- 
ble,  servant, 

FasoEaicKBAEOK  v.Lauebwinkel. 
Osmanstadt,  Junf  1808. 


SUMMARY  VT£W  OF  TBS  STATISTICS 
AKD  EXISTIKO  COMHEECE  OF  THE 
FEINCIPAL  SH0ES8  OF  THE  FACI- 
FIC  OCEAN.* 

Ik  our  last  Number  we  took  oeeasion 
to  insert  a  short  account  of  ^e  Span- 
ish Philippine  Islands^  with  which  we 
had  been  favoured  bv  Captain  M'Kon- 
ochie,  and  which  haa  been  sent  to  him 
by  a  gentlemen  long  a  resident  at  Man- 
illa, for  his  assistance  in  the  composi- 
tion of  the  work,  the  somewhat  sm]^ 
title  of  which  we  recite  below.  We 
now  propose  to  give  the  nublic  an  ac- 
count of  this  work  itseli,  premisiiiffy 
however,  that  we  shall  attempt  Bttle 
more  than  a  mere  analysis  of  its  prin- 
cipal contents ;  the  nature  of  its  pre- 
tensions being  such^  our  readers  wiU 
see,  as  to  supersede,  very  nearly  alto- 
gether, the  exerdse  of  Hterary  criti- 
cism in  their  review. 
'•  There  are  two  prindpsl  objects.!*  says 

*  A  Summazy  View  of  the  Statistics  and 
ExiitiDg  Commerce  of  the  Pnndpal  Shores  of 
the  Paoiac  Ocean.  With  a  Sketch  of  the 
Advantages,  pdlitifeBl  and  commercial,  whidi 
would  rnolt  from  the  Establbhraent  of  a 
Central  Free  Port  within  its  limits;  and 
also  of  one  in  the  Southern  Atlantic,  vis. 
within  the  Territory  of  the  Ci^  of  Good 
Hope,  oooferring  on  this  latter,  inpaxtica. 
lar,  the  same  Pnvil^  of  Direct  Tnde  with 
India  and  the  Northern  Atlantic,  bestowed 
lately  on  Malta  and  Gibraltar.  By  Cap- 
tun  M^Konochie,  loyal  navy.  Ixmdan^ 
Richiudson;  Edinburgh^  Blackwood.  Sva^ 
pp.  368. 
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Captain  M.  in  h]»  IntopductioB^ 
some  othcra  of  \ema  note*  cootenndatcd  in 
this  walk ;  and  as  I  am  unal»le  adequately 
to  set  them  forth  in  a  title  page,  boiKerejc 
oopioufly  worded»  I  b^  leave  to  prefix  to 
the  whole,  the  following  sununaiy  exposi- 
tion of  them : — 

*•  The  first  is  an  attempt  to  fix  jmblie  atr 
tention  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,*  th<t  immense 
gap  in  our  commercial  relations,  whose 
shorsB  extend  to  evsiy  habitable  degree  ci 
latitude  in  oor  globe,  and  teem  with  tvvf 
valuable  article  of  exchange,  and  which  yet 
hithotp  have  been  scaicdy  viated  once  in 
a  season  by  a  British  merohuit  ship,  unless 
on  one  obscure  point,  where  a  Cdony  fin 
^e  reception  of  Convicts  has  been  establish- 
ed. This  singular  apadiy  and  indifi^rence, 
St  has  appeared  to  me,  are  in  part  owing  to 
our  inadequate  knowledge,  in  gsneral,  of 
the  various  lesouiccs,  oommarcifu  and  poll* 
tical,  of  this  Great  Oceaii,  as  it  la  also  em* 
phatically  styled ;  and  I  endeavonr  to  com- 
bat them  accordingly*  in  the  first  instanoe» 
by  a  summary  digest  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  Statistics  of  its  principal  shores ;  of 
their  means  of  foreign  communication, 
whether  maritime  or  oveiiand ;  and  of  the 
extent  to  which  these  ar»  as  yet  improved— 
in  other  words,  of  the  amount  of  dieii  ex- 
isting  Commerce.  My  first  chapter,  then, 
is  ooosumed  iq  those  details,  which  I  seel( 
still  Anther  to  illustrate,  by  prefixing  a 
skeleton  chart  of  the  whole  Ocean,  oolouiea 
to  indicate  die  princ^al  divisions  of  its 
shores^  and  the  sovereign  powers,  whether 
Native  or  Ruropean,  by  whose  subjects  tihey 
are  severally  occupied ;  thus  supplying,  at 
a  single  glance,  a  distinct  klea  of  the  pro* 

^  The  Pacific  Oesan,  as  our  readess  weU 
know,  is  that  immense  sea,  the  theatre  of 
the  exploits  of  Drake,  Dampicr,  and  Coofc« 
which,  extending  north  and  south  even  to 
the  pohff  ice  of  either  hemisphere,  washes 
to  the  eastward  the  western  shores  of  Ame- 
rica ;  and  is  bounded  to  the  west  by  that 
continued  series  of  islandB,  which,  oommcnc 
ing  near  the  south  pcnnt-  of  the  PeninMda  of 
Kamtscfaalka,  in  SV  north  buitude,  stxetchei 
thence  in  a  line  nearly  sooth  aa  iac  as-  43* 
south;  its  iextBcmie  giaups  faming  thai  di- 
vision of  our  globe  to  which  some  modern 
geographers  have  given  the  name  of  Aus- 
tralasia. Thus  defined,  the  Pacific  is  con- 
terminous with  the  Indian  and  Athmtlic 
Oceans,  and  comprises,  within  its  Ihmts,  the 
Spanish  provinces  of  Chili,  Peru,  Vew  Gre* 
nada,  Guatimala,  and  Mexico;  the  North 
lyest  Fur  Coast  ot  America ;  the  Ihtssiaii 
Settlements  of  Kodiak,  Kamtschatka,  Sic  ; 
the  Japanese  and  Loo-Choo  Islands ;  the 
Indian,  Ma^y,  or  Oriental  Ardup^tigo; 
New  South  Wales,  ftc. ;  and,  akhough 
soibewhat  strongly  characterised  in  our  text 
mt  one  entire  **  gap  hi  our  oonramtial  re- 
lations,** odotains  vndonbtcAy  many  ob- 
jects of  mteresting  specolation,  as  yet  en* 
.tirely  novel  to  the  Biitvb  meichaat^ 


and  degree  to  which  these 
as  yet  extended  thev  donunion  v 
its  liipit^  In  the  second,  I  nan  on  to  the 
cooslderatioa  of  the  benefits  wiuGfa,  it  would 
appear  to  me,  would  result  to  this  country 
sbm  the  establishment  of  a  Colony  in  one 
of  those  IsUnds  with  which  its  surftce  is 
studded,  sdcctidg,  of  course,  a  nosnt  wbcsiee 
an  easy  communication  may  be  "*^*w*^ 
with  every  oonsideiabki  nurket  witliiD  its 
soopfc  I  ftuifaec  propose,  thai  this  point 
be  dedaved  a  fioee  poet  to  aH  and  eveij  spo- 
eulation ;  and  that  it  should  tfaoe  not  onl^ 
be  aif  emoorium  whence  our  own  ei^pocta- 
tions  would  readily  diverge  to  their  aeveial 
destinations  within  its  hmizoo,  hut  also  a 
conduit  by  v^ch  the  whole  speoolatiaDS  of 
these  seas  would  be  conveyed  to  the  Bmo- 
pean  and  other  Athmtic  markets.  To  the 
Commcnial  views  opened  by  this  inerwieti— i, 
I  add  a  ftw  PolitiGal  ronajdenrfiena  in  its 
fiivour ;  but  of  these  I  skaQ  b«e  only 
quote  twor— the  expediiCT  of  providiug  a 
bulwark  to  India  on  the  side  of  the  Spanisfa 
South  American  colonics,  m  the  event  of 
their  effecting  their  emancipation,  and  be- 
coming consequendy  young  and  ambitioas 
states ;  and  of  imposing  a  curb  on  the  pir- 
acy of  their  Marine,  should'  that  grow  des- 
perate by  their  defeat,  aadatMmpt  id  anew 
m  the  Fiscific,  thoae  boecaneeong  sesoes 
which  were  so  long  the  diigiaee  and  team 
of  the  Caribbean  Ssn. 

*«  Thus  far,  then,  die  work 
die  two  first  chapters ;  and  with  them  I  < 
dude  neariy.all  that  on  the  present  t 
I  purpose  to  advance  in  rslatiaD  to  the  Pn- 
dfic  Ocean.  The  ditrd  oomxncoees  tlK 
second  prindpol  discussion  vdndi  I  weoid 
Intraduce,  and  which,  I  am  indiBed  te 
think,  will  be,  fiir  the  present  at  least, 
Boch  more  mteiesting  than  tiie  othes.  It 
is  entided,  '  On  the  policy  of  ionaa^  a 
"m^Vr  /stahHshment  ■jIw  in  the  Soudicni 
Atlantic,  (viz.  within  the  teiritoiy  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,)  and  of  oorrfening  on 
that  particularly  the  privilege  of  direct  tmde 
with  India,  lately  bestowed  on  MidCa  and 
Gibraltar.'  Now,  it  is  impossible  In  this 
fntreductum  to  cntse  int»  dieeothn  mgii- 
ment  whidi  I  have  adduosd  in  ila  plnee  in 
frvQur  of  this  whole  piopoBBl,  that  indsed 
is  of  an  extent  and  vacie^,  to  whicfe  I  cm 
only  now  generally  alhide ;  but  there  is  a 
primary  recommendation  of  at  least  the  kit 
clause  of  it,  which  I  can  here  venture  to  de- 
tail,, piefadng  it,  however,  with  some  fittk 
necessary  explaaadon.  H  «3l  be  wilbin 
the  kxxnrledge,  then,  of  aH  oesnmeicial 
readers,  that  ever  since  we  veve  potaasad 
of  transmarine  ColoQies,  it  baa  bie»  n  prin- 
ciple rigidly  maintained  in  oor  peficj  le^ 
spectina  them,  to  oblige  dieir  peoduoe  te 
repair  nrst  to  England  aa  to  a  great  co- 
norium»  whence,  after  first  paying  impeit 
duty,  and  then  receiving  a  portioD  cC  this 
agam  as  a  drawbat^,  it  finds  its  war  to  its 
ultimate  market.  This  paaage  neai^ 
Kvglaad  k  laofliH^  g4M  dm  ttMiil  «r 
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•dIoiilBl  i^indnce^  uid«lie«Me«l)f  Iteim. 

■ort  duty  above  the  drawback  is  equally 
known  by  the  name  of  the  transit  dut^. 
With  respect  to  East  Indian  produce,  thu 
transit  was  long  confined  exclusivdy  to 
London,  that  port  alone  possessing  the 
ri^t  of  trading  to  our  Indiui  possessions ; 
but  this  ri^t  was,  some  few  yeait  ago,  ex- 
tended also  to  ceitiin'othBr  domettic 'ports, 
the  original  fcinciplelwuie  yet  iftill  main- 
taiaed*  lequuing  transit  tUough  Englaiid. 
Last  aesskn  of  Parliament,  however,  a 
Bight  Honourable  Member,  high  in  the 
lamcs  of  administratiaD,  roie  in  his  pJaoe, 
and  having  represented  the  in^nvenienoe 
and  loss  ratailed  on  British  merchants  car- 
lying  East  Indian  produce  to  the  Medit- 
tenaaean  fiom  the  necessity  of  tJking  En* 
gUnd  in  fhcir  way,  all  the  potts  of  whick 
Jay  most-remote  fiom  the  direct  track ;  (an 
inconvenienee  which  was  enabling  fordon 
merchants,  particularly  the  subjects  of  the 
.United  States,  to  underseU  them  at  every 
point ;)  he  concluded  by  moving,  that  the 
same  privflege  of  direct  trade  with  India, 
formerly  conceded  to  other  domestic  ports 
tfum  London,  should  now  aho  he  extended 
to  Malta  and  Gibraltar  {  in  other 'words, 
that  tittwit  through  diem  should  be  made 
equivalent,  in  aU  rcapeett,  to  traarit  dmnigii 
any  port  in  England.  The  motion  passed 
almost  unanimously,  was*  carried  through 
the  usual  forms  of  legislative  enactment, 
and  the  correspon£ng  statute  now  stands 
on  the  record  as  law. 

<'  Such  then  are  the  frets  on  which  I 
feoad,  prima  fioie,  the  --pnmosal  contained 
ii»  the  last  clause  of  the  title  of  the  thfad 
diapter  of  this  woric,  thet>roiio«l,  name^, 
ta  cxteod  the  same  piiviitge  also  to  a  port 
within  the  territory  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  1  argue,  that  if  the  English  domes- 
tic ports  are  remote  fW>m  the  direct  track 
ftom  India  to  the  Mediterranean,  they  are 
aven  more  so  nom  every  mute  to  the  Ame- 
rican and  West  Indian  marketa ;  and  I  as- 
ieit»  that,  in  oonseqoaioe  of  'this  very  re- 
iBOtmesB,  we  have  no'share  wfaatevar  in  tiie 
)ly  of  any  of -them  with  Bast  Indiui 
duca,  unless  only  sach  as  are  aubjeet  to 
our  Ugulative  epactments,  whfle  even  in 
these  a  very  eonsidetable  contraband  trade 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  the  neighbottring 
port  St  ThomasV  If,  then,  there  was  an 
extreme  ease  made  out  with  respect  to  the 
MflditBRaaean,  it  equally,  oreven  in  a  stifl 
neater  d^jiae,  ftppues  to*these  other  mar- 
kets, to  these,  raunciy,  of  Buenos  Ayscs, 
BraiiU  Cava^cai,  Vm  Grenada,  Meiieo, 
the  West  IqdioB,  United  States,  &c.  in  the 
supply  of  all  of  which  we  might  pretend  to 
a  share,  by  advancing  a  port  near  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  to  the  rank  of  a  transit  pMt 
This,  however,  is,  after  all,  only  one  argn- 
Itaent  anMNV  many  in  Ikvour  of  snfli  a 
mtMstt ;  mr  'iiie  ooiMa^(aenceB  to  whini 
k  would  eem  Inariadily  to  lead,  partkalar« 
ISy  when  farther  de»iflaped  hy  theaddiiiaii<* 


ly  free'  tradob  the  oonseqaeneeo,  'I  ei^  to 
which  it  would  then  seem  ine^^tiOily  to  lead* 
are  of  a  weight  and  importance  whidi  caa 
only  be  seen  'by  a  refiuenoe  to  the  third 
cliapter  itself,  but  which  sink  every  cond- 
deration  of  mere  compedtion  in  the  supi^y 
of  the  American  market  vrith  East  Indian 
prodooe,  even  as 'nothing  in  the  comparison. 
«*  The  iburth  and  concluding  chapter  Of 
the  wiiole  oontsins  a  slq;ht  reriew  or  those 
merdylocaland  adventitions  droamsCances* 
which  would  seem  to  dictate  our  tetectiaa 
of  the  several  points,  tiie  Society  and  Sand- 
wich Islands  m  the  Pacific,  and  Saldanha 
Bay  within  the  territory  of  the  Cape  <tf 
Good  Hope  in  the  Southern  Atlantic  Ocean, 
as  tlie  sites  of  the  free  ports  which  it  is  re- 
odmmended  to  establish ;  and  comprising, 
accordingly,  a  aligfat  review  of  the  capacities 
of  this  latter  to  become  the  oetttre  of  agreat 
GonmuSee,  oondudes  with  a  brief  recapidi* 
lation  of  tiie  scope  and  leading  features  of 
the  whole  argument  in  favour  of  both  mea» 
sures.  I  shall  not,  however,  anticipate  anV 
part  of  these  discussions  in  this  phce.^*' 
ftc.  ftc 

Such  ;beiiig  the  outline  ^  our  ati« 
thor'a  pki^  in  this  irm  words,  we  now 
proceed  to  fill  up  the  moat  importiiiit 
details  of  the  spec^ative  portion  of 
his  work,  to  which  thfe  stamoatY  view, 
or  nanati^>part>  is  evidently  only  sah^* 
sidiary  and  subordinate. 

The  first  proposal  submitted  t>  ut^ 
as  we  have  seen,  is,  that  we  should 
establish  one  or  mote  eeiltial  firee 
ports  in  'the  ]?a«ific  Ocean ;  and  the 
aq;uinent  by  which  Captain  M.  oe^ka 
to  recommend  this  metBitfs^may  thua 
be  condensed.  Whoever  will  examine 
the  eommefcial  hisCorv  of  the  bevenA 
shores  of  this  sea,  will  readily  be  aa«. 
tisfied  that  none  of  them  have  ever 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  any  mutual  or 
neighbouring,  tntffic,  although  sudi  is, 
unquestionably,  the  moat  (powerful 
agent  in  ehoiting  the  merdmtile  re* 
sources  of  an  infant  ^tate,  through  the 
quick  circuhition  of  capital  wmdi  if 
Modttces.  £ven  those  points,  which 
nave  been  either  <«cGiiipiea  hw  Bvaf^pem 
afiB,  or  sx€  r^^uiarly  visited  hy  mk 
shipping,  have  yet  only  hod  fehe^ 
means  uevel(^ped  1^  their  intercovnie 
with  these  their  remote  masters  or  vis* 
itanto.  Even  this  tnai^t  has  been, 
at  the  same  time,  narrowed  in^verjr 
iiffitanee  by  some  motive  or  maadm  A 
Jealous  and  exclusive  polii^;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  those  nortjons  of 
these  distant  ahores  which  nave  either 
not  be^  occupied,  or  are  not  ngukr* 
ly  .yialted  by  Europeans,  have  abso* 
hilely  hfld  no  prindpfe  of  improve* 
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ment  implied  to  them  at  all.    Thdr 
sa^tge  inhabitants  have  been  rather 
nurtured^    in    all  time  post>  in  Uie 
habits  of  rapacity^  violence,  imd  de- 
ceit, to  whioi  many  of  them  seem  na« 
turally  very  prone,  by  the  drcum- 
stanoe  of  their  haying  been  suljected 
to  the  occasional  and  incidental  sight 
of  objects  of  extreme  desire  to  them, 
but  wiiich,  if  they  could  not  suco^d 
in  obtaining  at  the  instant  by  favour 
or  fraud,  they  could  have  no  assurance 
that  they  would  ever  again  behold. 
Now  these  several  wants  of  mutual 
and  permanent  traffic,  each  of.  most, 
injurious  effect  to  the  wealth,  morals,, 
and  happiness  of  those  subjected  to 
their  operation,    are  those  precisely 
which    the    proposed   establisfiments 
would  alu^ether  obviate.    To  them 
die  merchants  and  agents  of  every  sev- 
eral point  would  readily  and  habitual- 
ly repair,  secure  of  meeting  in  their, 
markets  the  buyers  and  sellers,  not  only 
of  every  other  corner  of  the  Pacific 
itself,  but  of  the  Atlantic  world  also; 
which  latter,  on  the  other  hand,  in* 
stead  of  traversing,  as  at  present,  eadi 
shore  of  the  Pacinc  themselves,  would 
in  such  case  naturally  look  to  these 
emporia  alone  for  their  sales  and  sup- 
plies.    The  innovation,  accordingly, 
would  not  only  bestow  on  the  several 
shores  of  the  Pacific  that  contiguous 
traffic  which  none  of  them  have  ever 
enjoyed,  but  would  improve  also  ma- 
teriflilly  their  European  communica- 
tions.   The  whole  operating,  in  the 
first  place,  to  their  own  incalculable 
advantage,  and  then  benefiting,  in  an 
equal,  or  even  superior  degree,  that 
great  manufacturing  and  commercial 
empire  (iGrreat  Britain),  whose  sub- 
jects   would   assuredly    engross    the 
greater  share  of  the  entire  carriage 
and  agency,  whose  wares  would  equi- 
ty supply  the  prin'dpal  demand,  and 
whose  revalue,  finally,  would  be  es- 
sentially recniited  bv  even  the  most 
moderate  impost  on  tne  whole  transit. 
This  anticipation  would  impear  so  cer- 
tain, it  might  safely  be  left,  as  thus 
stated,  in  only  its  most  general  form ; 
but  we  may  add,  that  in  the  work  be- 
fore us  it  is  considered  in  ereat  de- 
tail, and  ite  interest  essentially  heigh- 
tened by  the  connexion  of  its  opera» 
tion  with  a  great  many  local  objects 
of  pursuit,  such  as  Captain  M.'s  min- 
ute research  into  the  history  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  several  shores  of  the  Pttr 
fific  |ias  assist^  him  in  disowning. 


and  in  the  consideration  of  which  }Ss 
previous  summary  enables  his  readers 
to  accompany  him.  These,  however, 
we  can  only  recommend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  mercantile  men,  our  limits 
will  not  allow  us. to  enter  on  them 
ourselves. 

Captain  M.'s  second .  proposal  is, 
that  we  should  establish  another  free 
port  at  Saldanha  Bay,  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  be- 
stowing on  it,  in  particular,  the  pri- 
vilege of  receiving  the  transit  duty  on. 
Indian  importations  in  British  bot- 
toms, in  like  manner  as  was  lately, 
conferred  on  Malta  and  Gibraltar. 
The  arguments  adduced  in  behalf  of 
this  measure  are  of  a  much  more 
complex  nature  than  those  we  have 
just  reviewed,  and  must  be  stated  ac- 
cordingly more  at  length,  particu- 
larly .  as  they  lead  to  concluaions  of 
an  mfinitely  more  important  cast,  in- 
volving at  least  as  much  of  national  as 
of  commercial  policy  in  their  details. 
The  first  step  of  the  entire  anticipa- 
tion is  the  probability,  or  rather  cer- 
tainty, that  through  means  of  the 
proposed  priyil^es,  the  trade  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  with  both  hemis- 
pheres would  speedily  so  increase,  as 
that  our  firee  port  or  city  within -its 
limits,  would  become  a  complete  em- 
porium of  their  respective  productioDs  ; 
would  beooine,  as  Captain  M.  express- 
es it,  **  Europe  to  Asia,  and  Asia  to 
Europe,''  uniting  at  only  half  the  dis- 
tance at  which  they  are  themsdves 
removed,  a  variety  and  assortment  of 
the  productions  of  both,  such  as  no 
one  point  in  either  could  o&r  the  o- 
ther.  Hence,  it  is  argued,  may  be  de- 
duced the  positive  condusion,  tiiat  ia 
time,  this  point  would  bound  the  spe- 
culations of  both  extremitieB,  me 
traders  of  each  being  natundly  led  to 
resort  thither  for  a  market  hoik  of 
sale  and  supply,  in  prefoenoe  to  mak- 
ing the  whole  voyage  ;  the  ratha>  as 
there  can  b^  no  doubt  but  that  the  su- 
perior economy  of  thus  dividinj^  that 
into  two  portions,  of  which  the  resi- 
dent merchants  of  both  hemiqihereB 
would  each  navigate  the  half  contigu- 
ous to  their  own  homes  and  resduroes, 
the  superior  economy,  we  say,  of 
such  a  division,  aided  by  the  quicker 
cdrpulation  of  capital  wli|ich  it  would 
occasion,  would  in&llibly  enable  ns  to 
ofier  there  anv  species  of  produce^  even 
although  saddled  with  a  small  tzansit 
duty,  at  a  rate  infinitdy  duapa  tbui 
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any  for  which  it  ootild  be  procured  at 
either  extremity^  burthened  with  the 
risk  add  expenses  of  so  much  iongper  a 
Toyage.  These  deductions  may  be 
considered  as  our  author's  premises. 
The  ideas  are  not  in  &ct  new  thus  &r» 
for  they  were  frequently  agitated  while 
yet  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  belonged 
to  Holland^  and  would  have  been  act- 
ed OQ^  we  believe,  in  1802>  had  it  not 
been  for  the  strenuous  intoposition  of 
the  British  cabinet,  the  existing  lead- 
er of  which,  the  present  Lord  Sid- 
mouth,  readily  foresaw  the  fittal  oon- 
•equences  of  such  a  measure,  if  under* 
taken  by  a  rival,  to  the  best  interests 
of  ou^  trade.  Granting  them  however 
now,  and  keeping  in  mind,  moreover, 
that  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope  is  at  prfr> 
sent  an  integral  portion  of  the  British 
empire,  subject,  accordingly,  in  every 
respect,  to  our  management  and  con- 
trol, the  following  is  the  very  inte* 
vestinf^  series  of  conclusions  which 
Captain  M.,  in  the  work  before  us, 
draws  from  them : 

1.  We  should  acquire,  by  means  of 
the  proDOsed  measure,  an  immense  re-^ 
venue,  levied  alike  on  foreign  and  do- 
mestic speculation,  without  calculation 
of  drawback,  or  other  material  ex- 
pense in  collection,  and  averogix^  ac- 
cordingly, a  nett  return  to  ttie  trea^ 
sory,  nearly  equal  to  the  gross  sum  le- 
vied on  the  merchant. 

2.  It  would  bestow  on  us  a  sort  of 
neutral  ground,  where  all  duties  and 
obligations  would  be  at  least  equal,  al- 
lowing even  we  did  not  choose  to  give 
our  own  merchants  an  advantage,  and 
where,  accordingly,  British  capital,  in- 
dustry, and  enterprise,  but  too  often 
fotteied  at  home  by  injudicious  regu- 
lations, would  have  Ml  scope  and 
play,  especially  as  they  would  have 
the  advantage  of  pre-occupying  the 
ground. 

S.  The  political  sovareignty  of  this 
almost  exclusive  medium  of  conmiu- 
nication  between  the  two  hemispheres, 
would  eive  us  the  power  of  directing 
its  whole  course  by  mere  financial  re- 
gulations. This  power.  Captain  M. 
acknowledges  to  be  of  very  delicate  ad- 
ministration, inasmuch  as  we  must  ne- 
ver compromise  the  general  interests  of 
^he  port  itself  for  the  sake  of  any  mi- 
nute object  of  revenue  or  regulation ; 
Imt  its  acauisition  is  at  least  certain, 
and  it  mignt,  he  thinks,  be  judicious- 
ly exercised  in  encouraging  the  export 
^  our  manufoctuxes,  and   in  sup- 


porting our  East  India  Company's 
Chinese  trade.* 

4.  The  comparative  proximity  of 
such  a  market  for  oriental  productions, 
he  next  observes,  would  encourage  the 
merchants  of  continental  Europe  to  do 
their  own  work  with  their  own  diupm 
pins,  md  would  thus  pneeribe  and 
nmdly  ruin  that  carrying  trade  which 
first  aggrandized  the  Dutch,  and  k 
now  again  fostering  the  maritime  re- 
sources  of  the  United  SUtea.  of  Ame- 
rica. 

6.  The  interposition  of  this  market^ 
by  cutting  olf  ail  direct  commumca- 
tion  with  India,  would  secure  our  do- 
minion there,  whether  we  diose  to 
colonise  it  or  not.  This  last  measure, 
however.  Captain  M.,  as  we  think, 
somewhat  tou  decidedly  recommends, 
arguing  that  it  is  oaUed  for  by  a  great 
many  considerations  regarding  the  in- 
ternal state  both  of  England  and  In- 
dia, and  that  it  might  be  done  with 
perfect  security  to  ourselves,  if  we 
foster,  as  proposed,  the  resources  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  prosperity  of 
that  in  our  hands  being  not  less  a  tie 
than  a  security  to  these  our  distant 
po8fie88ions.t 


•  On  this  last  point  we  difo  hom  oar 
author ;  we  would  lather  puichaie  up  tfais 
monopoly  altogether,  by  granting  die  Com- 
puiyaneroetitage  on  the  tnmitdnty  on  all 
odier  Chinese  trade.  Indeed  we  dimk  no. 
thing  could  be  ooocetved  more  delicate  dian 
the  adminiatntion  of  die  power  in  questioB 
at  aU.  There  is  bat  one  proepectivecaee, 
and  that. not  noticed  by  Captain  M.,  in 
which  wc  might  be  leoondled  to  it,  we 
mean  iu  application  to  thdt  proacription  itf 
caoying  tade,  which  fonns  the  aobjeet  of 
the  immedialdy  following  aentenoe  in  our 
tezt..p-But  even  this  would  require  to  be 
very  cautiondy  done. 

tWecould  have  wiAed  that  CMtainM., 
for  the  iake  of  hia  own  aigument,  had  sta- 
died  the  hiatorical  detaila  on  which  this  par. 
tion  of  it  ifl  founded,  with  nu^e  minute  at- 
tendon,  it  could  not  then  haveescmdfafan 
m  how  much  stronger  alight  he  migfathave 
placed  It.  As  it  now  stuida,  wc  have  the 
toitime  to  concur  with  both  his  principal 
ponduoons,  m.  the  expediency  of "  coloiS- 
mg  India,  and  die  security  with  which  mdk 
a  meaaiUK  might  be  adopted,  m  ooncurrenea 
with  his  schemes  for  developing  die  com- 
merceof  dieCapeof  GoodH^ci  but  we 
amve  at  them  bya  series  of  asonnptionand 
consequent  aigument,  very  difierent  fimn 
what  he  has  diought  proper  to  enqOoy. 
For  ustanoe,  we  do  not  diink  North  Ame- 
rica was  lost  to  us  exclusively,  diough  die 
t«»tun  biUs  against  which  die  UiuMeiB  of 
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6.  The  Bovereignty  of  so  principal  a  ttill  divide  dieir  time  and 
medium  of  communication  between 
the  two  hemispheres^  as  this  'port  is 
^^gln  contemplated,  would  now  farther 
bestow  on  us  a  preponderating  -power 
md  mfluence  in  botn,  tiot  more  found- 
ed on  our  ability  to  injure  any  point 
Wfaidi  might  eKclte  our  dispieatfurey 
^an  on  the  habitual  good  will  which 
all  would  feel'  towards  the  state,  the 
protecting  'privileges  eonftoed  by 
whidh,  wotild  thus  constitute  the 
foundation  of  their  individual  prosper* 
iCy,  In  our  author's  own  words,  "  the 
breasts  of  all  would  progressivelv 
warm  to  the  port  and  country  which 
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Lend  Chatham's  doquenee  were  directed ; 
ndtbei  do  we  bdieve  that  any  tueh  peiemp. 
tofy  and  pemiaiieot  lewon  of  modenUiim 
has  been  tuight  us  by  that  catastrapbe,  as 
would  of  itaelf  secure  to  ub,  eeteris  paribus^ 
die  prolonged  dominion  of  India,  were  it 
colonized ;  or  still  less,  that  such  an  effort 
edold  be  guaranteed  ftom  any  conceivable 
IhUitary  or  pdidcal  aseendancy  acquired  by 
te  Cape  of  Good  Hope  over  it.  On  the 
coDtnHry,  we  are  of  opinion  that  our  North 
Amarisan  colonics  wen  lost  to  us  through 
tite  operation  of  a  long  series  of  injudidoos 
leitrictionB  imposed  by  us  on  their  trade  ge- 
nendly>  but  particularly  on  that  maintained 
by  them  with  the  French  West  Indies  ;^. 
leelxiclions,  the  impoli^  of  enforcing  which 
was  seen  by  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  but  aver* 
loaked  by  Mr  Secretary  Pitt,  (Lord  ^hat- 
ham),  who  idias  himself,  contributed  equaUy 
with  otbtfES  to  pxodoee  the  nltamate  sepan« 
tkn— >48fe  MaophflRBon's  Annals  of  Com- 
mocpe,  voL  8.  passive,  but  sspedaUy  p.  p. 
890>-^14.)  And  itrguing  thenee,  we  would 
infer,  that  it  is  the  lesaon  of  liberaHiy  hi  our 
tnercaniUe  and  colonial  j^olicy  generally,  not 
tiuaof  mare  moderaiioH  m  minute  questions 
of  executive  oontial,  wUdi  is  the  **  tme 
piafftical  instruction  to  be  drawn  ftom  this 
page  of  history  ;**  and  that  it  is  to  the  gene- 
ral ftaedom  of  trnde  which  Captain  M/s 
schemes  would  dissemtaate  throughout  the 
whole  southern  hemispheie,  and  wmch  would 
xoider  the  r^cuneDee  of  similar  mistakes 
IfilfiofitM^.  That  we  would  have  to  look, 
were  they  to  be  adopted,  for  the  continued 
affibction  and  allegiance  of  India,  ^oloniaed 
01  not  colonized,  neither  to  any  aupps>ed« 
but  in  tmth,  pmUematical  wisdom,  m  fti- 
tnie  admiaistratioiis,  founded  on  a  kmg, 
past,  misunderstood,  and  almost  foigotteo 
experience,  nor  to  any  control  or  power  of 
control  over  our  Indian  ampire,  which  our 
policy  mi^t^bcstow  on  any  other  pottion  of 
our  dpminiim.  And  hence,  as  we  think* 
might  have  been  drawn,  a  very  strong  aigu«- 
ment  indeed  in  fovour  of  the  whde  schemes 
in  jquestiop,  but  of  whieh  our  author  has  al« 
most  entiitly  ne^edad  to  avail  hfanselC 


mestic  assodationB :   they  would 
half  our  sul^iecta,  to  whatever 
lord  the  remainder  of  their    &alty 
might  incoQteatibly  be  doe." 

7.  This  power  and  inflnenee  wiU, 
however,  C^tain  M.  obaervea  nest, 
always  be  exactly  ooumettonte  with 
thedegreeto^hieh  the  ftciUtiea  wliioii 
we  may  afibrd  at  this   poiiit    ahaU 
be  impioved,  "  vrSl  juat  fall  ^loct  oi 
the  unbounded  extent  to  wliidithey 
might  be  carried  by  the  precise  sum 
of  competitidu  which  these  mtfy  not 
yet  be  able  to  anpenede,  and  by  the 
preciae  deficit  of  tmwe  points  in  either 
nemispherea,  which  may  yet  oontiiraa 
to  have  no  share  in  the  mutual  oooi* 
munication."     Hence  he  atguea,  omr 
acquisition  of  M»  medium,  this  fiec 
pwt,  which  we  have  thus  conaidend 
m  so  many  points  of  view,  would  ^ve 
us  a  strong  interest,  a  very  strong  in- 
terest  in  the  proeperity  of  all,  thai 
identified  with  that  of  this  point,  the 
Mcrum,  as  it  were,  of  thia  immenat 
lever;  an  intereat  livetted,  it  la  tro^ 
"  by  another  link  than  dkk,  fiir  the 
revenue  arising  firom  the  oontemplated 
transit  of  the  produce  of  both  hemis- 
pheres, though  its  stores  would  always 
be  equally  dependent  on  the  aame  cir- 
cumstance," but  which,  he  maintains, 
would  be  quite  as  strong  in  war  aa  in 
peace,   "  unless  we  would  deem  ii 
Rood  policy  to  lessen  our  .power,  dimi- 
dish  our  infiuenoe,  and  curtail  our  le* 
vmiue,  preeiaely  at  the  momeiit  wfaeu 
their  whole  united  atrenglh  may  be 
strained  to  the  uttermost  to  cope  with 
the  blow  levelled  at  our  existence."  At 
tliis  point,  accordingly,  he]^poeea,  aa 
an  improvement  on  ma  entire  atdieme, 
that  we  should  adop^  and  openly  de- 
clare our  resolution  ftoreacue  thia  pre* 
cious  trade  from  the  vadlktioiis  etea 
of  our  militsry  policy,  by  exempting 
it  in  all  time  to  come,  (unless  we  see 
ooeasion,  on  experiment,  to  alter  oar 
policy;  the  declarations  of  such  diaoge 
however  to  be  equaUy  explicit^  by  ok- 
empting  it  in  every  case  mm  that  eon* 
fiscation  of  private  pr^terty,  whieh  we 
inflict  on  all  other  brenchea  of  fmtjgu 
commeroe,  on  every  oocaaioo  of  nation 
al  hostility. 

«•  Whatever,*'  he  observes,  «•  may  be  As 
advantages  of  situation,  or  fteedom  of  tndsb 
or  moderation  of  impost,  which  we  may  be 
able  to  oflk  at  this  pnint,  it  can  uewa  pia» 
to  hope  for  Ifae  uonopQly  of  the 
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mnplieiMt  uaimB  wb  ca«  into  the  balanoa 
vith  it  tbb  privilege  tieo^  wbich  we  alane 
of  all  Um  world  can  be&tow.  Witliout  thiib 
the  principle  of  its  establishiDebt  would  bfl| 
adopted  on  other  points  bv  other  powers ; 
and  the  sum  of  benefit  whicn  it  is  calculi^ted 
to  confer,  not  merely  on  ourselves,  who 
would  be  its  masters,  but  on  those  also  who, 
vndatfao  shadow  of  oar  power,  would' en- 
jof  ki  pnnlflttes,  would  be  disiiparad  aad* 
dntaiyai  by  the  endleM.  jarmigi  which  eom* 
ftfdi^aa  '»  ofer  calculated  to  excite  aoKMigt 
rind  powers.  With  this  high  priyileg«a  oa 
the  othec  hand,  there  would  be  no  room  for 
these  sources  of  contention,  these  occasions 
of  inimical  discussion,  these  pretexts  for 
bloodshed  and  strife.  The  subjects  of  all 
powers  alike  would  seek  this  neutral  bound, 
within  which  war  could  find  no  place,  and 
file  very  idea  of  oompclitioii  would  vaoisb 
ftuD  their  minds.** 

*^  8k  If  the  foregoing  reasoning  be  cor- 
TiXt,"  Cai>tain  M.  proceeds,  *'  then  would 
our  acquisition  of  such  a  free  port  as  has 
been  contemplated  be  in  the  vexy  highest 
degree  acceptable  to  every  humane  mind,  of 
w£itever  country  or  dime,  inasmuch  as  it 
would  devdope  the  prindple,  and  ilhistrate 
the  fadlUV)  with  which  we  mi^t  give  up  al* 
ti^gether  ttie  psactice  of  conflecaring  private 
property  as  an  engiiii  o£  piblic  hostility  ; 
as  it  might  tempt  us  aooordingly  tethe  mora 
general  experiment ;  an^  w  ^  would  thufi 
strip  war  of  half  its  honors  and  miseries^ 
whue  it  at  the  same  time  removed  many  of 
the  temotatioos  which  usually  ezdte  to  its 
renewal*. 

*  We  wish  it  were  in  our  power  to  ex* 
tract  the  whole  passage  (p.  SIO—SSS.)  in 
whish  this  povtioD  of  the  sabjediscoiiaidc** 
ed  in  the  work  before  us,  bodi  ae  it  would 
give  us  a  vsqry  favowahle  spedmen  of  itR 
general  style  of  execution,  and  as  it  rebtea 
to  a  proposal  which  peculiarly  exdtes  our 
interest  and  attention,  and  to  which  acoord- 
in^y  we  shall  certainly  recur,  when  we  shall 
have  prepared  mafmals  for  jdadng  it  in  tho 
point  of  view  it  seems  to  merit.  We  can* 
nol^meddle  with  it  however  now ;  and  must 
content  oittsehres  thcieiiBee  with  this  simple 
fwnmuuendittion  of  it  to  our  reader's  attoA- 
tioQ,  expressiogt.  at  the  same  time,  our  sur- 
prise at  a  contemporaxy  critidsm  of  thck 
whole  work,  in  the  main  Yerj  favourably 
couched,  but  which  censures  thb  particular 
passage,  as  conveying  a  proposal,  that  **  free 
bottoms  should  make  free  goods,  or  some- 
thing very  like  it**  Thisis  a  com]dete  and 
evea  wmf  gioss  nustrice.  The  propoeat 
BBaO^  maae  by  Captata  M.,  ai^we  have  seen, 
is,  that  free  British  ports  should  make  free 
goods ;  in  other  woras,  that  if  our  enemiee 
diooea  to  purchase  from  us,  and  therebv  be- 
oefit  our  resources,  national  and  indiviaual, 
equally  with  their  own,  they  shall,  in  such 
easoy  enjoy  a  trade,  even  under  their  own 
fbg,  protected  and  assured  to  them  by  Bri- 
tlAbeBOiir  and  BHritaiie  fuperiority;  cn 
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And  lastly,  **  The  meaauiea  tfam  sueeee^ 
sively  piopond  fm  the  pnmotioa  of  out 
cpnun^dal  and  political  iptorest  in  the  Par 
diic  ai^d.  Atlantfc  Oceai!,  their  colonies,  and 
the  minute  and  penq^ent  intercourse  whicjh 
they  would  necessarily  occasion  widi  e^ 
the  most  remote  pbiAts  of  both  hemispheres, 
would  fiicilitate  tne  preadiing  and  propaga^ 
tioB  of  Christian  knowledge  Uixotignout  the 
worldv  and  thus  accomplish  xnsdily,  and 
without  diflfeulty,  that  most  impovfui^obk 
jeet  which  our  Missioiuu^  Societies  pmte 
indeed  as  the  ultimate  end.  <|f  all  theb  h: 
bouiBy  but  which  it  is  but  too  evident  to 
even  the  slightest  examinatwn,  their  limiti* 
ed  powers  are  utterJly  unable  without  as- 
nstance  to  attain.** 

Such  are  the  pri&dpol  specuIatioiiB 
contained  in  this  very  interesting  and 
.  entertaining  little  volame^  and  which 
are  illustrated  in  its  pa^s  with  consi- 
derable variety  of  historical  anecdote 
and  allusion^  and  their  effisct  fbrther 
heightened  by  an  exceedingly  precise 
ana  perspicuous  general  arrangement. 


ON  THB  INFLUENCE  07  THE  LOTS  OF 
FAME  ON  OENIDS. 

One  of  the  most  philosophic  writers  of 
antiquity^  the  poet  Virgil^  has  mado 
the  love  of  men's  applause  a  part  of  the 
highest  virtue  acknowled^  among 
his  countrymen — ^representing  the  two 
passions,  the  love  of  country  and  tihe 
thirst  of  Tenown,  as  united  even  in  the 
awftd  character  of  the  first  Brutus, 
and  co-operating  as  the  motives  of  his 
great  and  unhappy  sacrifice. 
**  ■  '  '  Utcunque  ferent  ea  fiicta  minores, 
Tincet  amor  pairic  laudumqoe  immcnsa 
cupidc^^ 

To  our  oonceptionr,  certainly  there  is 
something  repugnant  in  the  idea  at 
making  tne  passion  fbr  men's  praise  a 
motive  of  that  action,  or  a  prindple  of 

thetwise  they  shall  go  without  it  altogether, 
and  shall  not  even  have  the  prtvil^  of 
complaint,  fiir  the  result,  whatever  it  be, 
will  have  been  their  own  choice.  Surdy 
nothing  would  appear  more  reasonable  than 
this,  nodiing  mace  gratif^g  to  British 
piide  than  its  genenl  aeeeptance;  need  we 
add,  notUag  more  essentially  diffinent  thaa 
its  adoptkm,  from  aa^  acquiescence  with 
those  neutral  pretensions,  the  object,  of 
which,  on  the  contrary,  it  would  totally  de- 
feat. It  is  in  fact  the  cause  of  bdligerent 
direct,  not  that  of  neutral  carrvlng  trade, 
whidi  is  here  advocated ;  to  this  hsi  Cap- 
tain M.  shews  himsdf  peculiarly  hostile  m 
every  part  of  his  work. 


On  the  Influence  of  ike  Love  of  Feme  on  Geniui. 
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tift  cbanfeter.  We  can  beir>  we  can 
fevere  the  'virtue  for  which  we  haye 
no  sympathy,  and  justify  the  father 
who  gave  up  his  children  to  his  coun- 
try ;  but  we  should  turn  from  him 
with  loathing  if  he  could  immolate 
them  to  his  own  renown* 

The  nature  of  the  sacrifice  appears 
■nffidently  to  condemn  this  panage^ 
as  «tniigpi"g  such  a  motive  mr  such 
an  action.  Bnt^  taking  it  more  large- 
ly^  as  a  sort  Of  general  conception  of 
tne  character  of  Roman  patriotism, 
from  diexr  philosophic  poet^  it  would 
yield  matter  of  more  doubt^l  and 
curious  inquiry.  I  have  no  intention 
of  pursuing  tne  inquiry.  What  in- 
terested  me  at  the  moment  in  the  pas- 
sage>  and  induced  me  to  cite  it,  was 
the  singular  discrepancy  it  suggests 
between  our  conception  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Brutus,  and  that  of  the  Roman 
poet, — implying,  as  it  would  seem  to 
me,  a  purer  imagination  of  heroic  vir- 
tue received  among  us.  than  has  found 
its  place  even  in  the  loftiest  strains  of 
Roman  poetry. 

I  say  a  purer  imagination  of  heroic 
virtue.  We  require,  in  our  idea  of 
virtue  of  any  kind,  more  singleness  of 
affection,  as  well  as  more  exaltation. 
We  imagine  that  there  existed  in  the 
mind  of  the  highest  Romans,  an  im- 
age of  their  country  as  of  a  being — a 
power— ft  Rome  deified  in  deep  pas- 
sion, and  which  in  deep  passion  they 
wonhipped.  We  conceive  of  their 
patriotism  not  as  a  love  merely,  but 
as  an  obedience  of  duty  to  h^hest 
law,  and  as  such  it  appears  to  us  a 
virtue.  I  am  not  now  speaking  of 
our  historical  intelligence  (a  their  pat- 
riotism, but  of  its  aspect  to  our  imagi- 
nation. That  idea,  beautiful,  august, 
and  stem,  seems  altered  in  its  purity 
the  moment  there  is  seen  to  mingle  in 
it  the  desire  of  human  applause. 

It  is  not  that  we  slight  the  passion 
for  ^naat — ^the  desire  to  live  in  the 
voice  of  men.  We  acknowledge  the 
love  of  glory  as  a  passion  of  high  ahd 
generous  natures.  We  do  not  sepa- 
rate it  at  all  from  dur  general  concep- 
tion of  the  Roman  character ;  only, 
we  exclude  it  from  the  purest  charac- 
ter and  the  highest  acts  of  their  vir- 
tue. 

Something  analagous  to  this  will  be 
found  in  our  conception  of  the  same 
passion,  as  part  of  the  character  of 
genius. 

In  our  reverent  admiration  of  ge^ 
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nius,  the  love  of  fione  finds  no  i 
We  coaoeive  of  exalted  minds,  dwell- 
ing as-spirits  among  men,  exempt  from 
their  infirmities,  though  possessing 
and  rejoicing  in  their  nature.  From 
the  intermingled  weaknesses,  the 
mournful  oppressions,  the  enthralli]^ 
passions  of  our  nature,  they  seem  to 
ns  gloriously  free.  Free  in  the  pari- 
ty, the  power,  and  the  bliss  of  dieir 
ethereal  being,  thev  seem  to  vs  to 
walk  in  the  midst  of  men  as  visitants, 
vet  to  have  Uieir  place  among  tfaem  as 
brothers.  I  am  now  speaking  of  our 
imagination  of  genius, — not  of  oor 
knowledge  or  philosophic  belief,  but 
of  that  momentary  idral  belief  which 
is  impressed  upon  our  minds  during 
the  contemplation  of  its  perfect  works. 
Then,  while  we  are  held  in  wonder 
and  strong  delight  by  die  power  pre- 
sent upon  the  soul,  and  bv  the  sense 
of  its  great  creations,  what  is  oor 
tliought  of  the  mind  which  gave  those 
creations  birth  ?  Perhaps  there  is  some 
illusion  in  our  thoughts ;  bat,  if  so, 
rather  in  what  they  exdude  than  in 
what  they  shew.  They  discover  to  us 
the  human  soul  in  exaltation  of  pare 
delights-genius  in  the  hek^t  of  its 
power— only  they  do  not  discover  to 
us  the  whole  human  being,  the  man 
in  whom  that  state  of  power,  that 
''  access  of  mind,"  must  of  necessity 
pass  away.  We  believe,  then,  that  at 
times  a  nature  is  given  to  genius  high* 
er  than  our  own,  in  its  nu^ty  of  un- 
disiumoured  power,  in  its  immnnity 
from  our  weaknesses — and  we  may 
take  this  feeling  as  our  guide,  at  least 
to  know  what  the  temper  of  Uie  mind 
may  be  for  the  hour  while  its  own 
genius  fills  it. 

Trusting  to  this  feeling,  it  may  be 
safely  said,  that  we  have  no  conception 
during  our  admiration  of  genius  in  itt 
highest  acts  of  power,  that  it  acts  un- 
der the  desire  of  fame.  It  seems  to  act 
in  the  delight  and  glory  of  its  own  con- 
ceptions, if  the  man  himself^  with  his 
whole  life,  can  seem  to  us,  when  un- 
der the  impressions  of  that  transport, 
to  be  exempted  and  Ufied  up  from  his 
human  passions, — fir  more  must  the 
soul  in  its  acts  of  power,  and  rgoidng 
in  its  ideal  worlds,  be  fined  fhrnithciii. 
For  a  time,  at  least,  the  etfth  is  for- 
saken, and  this  terrestrial  life.  For  a 
time  the  spirit  feels  its  wings,  mounts  in 
its  own  region,  shapes  its  path  in  U^t, 
and  looks  solely  on  the  forms  that  are 
kindred  to  its  own  essence.  How  can 
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we  imagine  diat  mind,  in  the  very  act 
of  conceiving  and  embodying,  uioee 
creations  wnich  lift  ns  up  out  of  our 
ordinary  life,  which  reafly  awaken  in 
our  souls  the  aense  of  their  higheat 
powers,  constrain  us  from  the  habit- 
ual temper  of  our  minds,  and  force 
upon  us  a  momentary  conscious- 
ness of  exaltation  and  purity  in  our- 
selves— ^how  can  we  imagine  that  such 
a  mind  should  yet  be  occupied  at  the 
▼ery  time  by  the  working  of  the  pas- 
sions from  which  it  delivers  us  ?  Con- 
ceiving in  their  entire  beauty,  and 
moul^ng  into  material  elements  those 
wondrous  creations,  can  we  believe 
that  in  that  act  it  has  sense  for  other 
thoughts  and  other  feelings  ?  Can  we 
belieye,  that  Homer,  Phidias,  Michad 
Angelo,  Shakspeare,  Miltsfn>  while 
contemplating  within  their  own  souls^ 
or  in  dawning  existence,  in  marble 
under  their  hands,  or*  in  words  flow- 
ing in  inspiration  through  their  lips, 
th^  forms  of  being  and  embodyings 
of  power  which  have  held  nations  in 
wonder,  and  impressed  a  permanent 
spirit  on  the  minds  of  the  people  to 
whom  diey  were  given,-Hain  we  be- 
lieve  that  those  mighty  spuits  were 
themselves  possessed  with  emotion, 
not  from  the  grandeur  of  their  ideal 
creations,  but  from  the  passions  of 
their  human  life  ? 

The  poet  and  the  mighty  senator 
return  from  their  ideal  world  into 
their  human  life.  They  are  men  once 
more,  and  they  resume  the  feelings 
an<l  the  fhuldes  of  men.  In  their  hu- 
man life,  and  not  in  their  ideal  world, 
they  find  again  their  love  of  fame, 
their  wishes  and  thcbr  hopes  of  im- 
mortal praise. 

Is  this  fVailty,  or  is  it  lofty  passion  ? 
It  is  human  passion  at  least— a  pas- 
sion of  that  life  which  binds  them 
to  their  race,  not  of  that  which  lifts 
them  above  it.  There  is  a  sphere  to 
their  souls  in  which  thek*  highest 
powers  move,  and  in  which  this  desire 
tuts  no  power  to  act  But  they  descend 
into  the  life  of  men,  and  feel  again  the 
sun  Uuit  shines  on  that  life.  No  hu- 
man soul  is  at  all  times  superior  to 
the  sad  realities  and  necessities  of  our 
mortal  existence.  Milton  was  not  al- 
ways rapt  in  the  hi^est  heavens. 
Pore  as  he  was,  his  life  bears  many 
an  earthly  stain. 

What  then  may  be  the  nature  of 
this  gratification  of  renown,  this  love 
of  ^ry,  to  these  great  minds  ?    It  is 
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the  acknowledgment  of  their  power. 
They  could  not  chMte.  they  eould  ntft  c^ 
endure  to  dose  up  that  power  within  ^ 
themselves.  They  must  pour  it  ibrth 
upon  the  world.  It  is  not  enough  to 
them  to  have  Mt  and  known ;  but 
that  which  they  have  felt  and  known 
they  will  bring  into  being.  They  will 
do  so,  not  for  themselves,  and  wat  it 
may  endure  for  themselves ;  but  that  it 
may  be  an  enduring  power  among  the 
spirits  of  other  men  and  o^er  gener- 
ations. They  passionately  desire  that 
their  thoughts  may  not  pass  away  firom 
the  earth,  but  that  they  may  live  as 
powerful,  as  fUl  of  life,  ar  glowing  as 
in  the  first  conception,  during  en^ess 
ages.  They  passionately  desire  that 
the  joy,  Uie  greatness,  the  dilatation 
of  thoi:^ht,  the  truths  which  have  been 
imparted  to  them,  may  have  a  perma- 
nent dwelling  on  the  earth,  through 
them  and  bv  their  act.  It  is  fit  that 
they  who  felt  should  perpetuate — that 
they  to  whom  it  was  given  should  be- 
stow—«nd  that  they  should  fieel  that 
what  they  have  received  ^hey  have  not 
suflfered  to  perish.  From  the  depths  of 
being  which  were  discovered  to  them, 
they  have  brought  forth,  by  their  own 
act  and  power,  wealth  to  their  whole 
kind.  Tney  feel,  that  the  powers  by 
which  they  were  honoured  among 
theur  people— among  their  race — and 
by  which  they  were  made  accountable 
to  men  for  its  use,  have  not  been 
wasted  in  their  possession,  but  that 
they  have  done  work  answerable  to 
those  powers.  This  assurance,  that 
what  they  have  felt  and  known  they 
have  given  to  be  felt  and  known  for 
ever,  they  receive  from  their  fame. 

Such,  it  is  conceived,  is  the  nature 
of  the  love  of  fame  felt  by  men  of  ge- 
nius. It  is  a  noble  feeling,  but  hav- 
ing intensity  of  self.  The  emotion  of 
genius,  during  production,  is  of  ought 
to  be  purely  impersonal.  It  is  in  the  V 
intense  feeung  of  his  individual  lifb, 
and  of  his  relations  to  men,  that  a  man 
of  genius  feels  his  power,  after  that 
power  has  been  gloriously  exercised. 
Whereas  he  felt  it,  during  his  inqii- 
ration,  in  the  might  of  absolute  life, 
and  a  life  without  any  distinct  rela- 
tions. 

But  their  fame— the  light  of  their 
glory  is  something  more  to  such  minds 
man  an  acknowledgment  df  their 
powers.  It  is  sometmng  more  tender, 
more  endearing.  It  is  felt  by  them 
as  in  part  of  their  sympathy  witlv. 
4U 
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tbeir  kind.  By  this  they  fed,  think, 
act,  not  in  individual  eiertion>  Imt 
A8  purtidpfttora  in  univened  exis^ 
enee.  I  ao  not  now  speik  of  their 
power  to  bow  down  toe  ipirits  of 
others  before  their  own^to  make  their 
minds  a  law  to  the  minds  of  men  to 
come — ^but  of  the  feeling  they  have  of 
a  community  with  all  6piritfr--of  their 
oonadouaneaB  of  living  with  men  by 
one  common  law.  These  acts  of 
power  by  which  they  manifest  the 
common  nature  of  men,  prepare  finr 
them  a  deep-felt  oonsdousneasof  their 
own  kindrra  with  the  race  of  beingp 
with  whom  they  share  this  nature. 
Thus,  then,  is  a  deep  and  mightv 
sympathy  en^pendered  to  the  poet  witn 
tus  species,  byhis  acts  as  a  poet,  ^nd 
his  nme  is  dear  to  him,  as  an  acknow- 
ledgment on  their  part,  an  answer  to 
this  sympathy,  as  mifyinff  a  conmi«« 
tual  bond,  or  covenant  of  human  fidth 
and  feeling,  between  them. 

Thua  it  appesrs  difficult  to  conceive 
that  a  mind  of  great  g^na  should  be 
indifferent  to  &me;  and  that  there 
are  powerful  and  honoursble  causes 
for  a  deep  impassioned  interest  in 
fiune.  The  love  of  fiune  beyond  the 
tomb  can  seem  absurd  onljr  to  those 
who  know  not  what  constitutes  the 
mystery  of  life. 

It  must  be  apparent,  however,  that 
there  is  great  danger  of  this  principle 
becoming  exceeoingly  injurious  in 
minds  which  have  genius,  but  have 
not,  altogether,  the  very  highest  con* 
stitution  of  passions  and  powers. 
Minds  of  the  very  first  order  are  calm 
in  their  thoughts  of  glory.  They  feel 
a  secret  possession,  enthroned  in  the 
hearts  of  men.  But,  if  the  desire  be 
greater  thsn  the  power,-— if  distem- 
pered sensibilities,*-or  iiP  ihose  more 
Ignoble  motives  to  the  desire  of  fiime, 
wbidi  it  is  needless  to  speak  of,  rising 
into  strength,  pervert  the  nature  of  the 
passion,  uien,  not  only  may  great 
misery  be  cast  upon  life,  instead  d  a 
light  of  happiness,  but  the  fiiculty  of 
genius  itsetr  will  be  disturbed  in  its 
most  proper  acts.  Then  will  the  love 
of  fiune,  a  restless  unessy  feeling,  in« 
trade  upon  and  profane  the  holiest 
acts  of  its  worship.  There  is,  in  that 
esse,  no  spirit  rejoicing  to  ascend  into 
its  native  empyieal  day,  but  a  man  of 
troubled  heart,  compelling  his  genius 
to  work  fbr  purposes  not  its  own, — 
csudaving  his  noblest  powers  to  the 
psssions  of  his  lower  li^-^und,  like 
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the  master  of  a  spdl,  tasikiiig  good 
spirits  to  work  his  unworthy  wul,  and 
minister  to  his  debased  denes. 

If  the  love  of  fame  be  subaeqneos 
and  subordinate  to  mi^t,  and  arise 
out  of  it,  then  will  it  necessarily  l>e 
calm ;  and  being  of  noble  origin,  it  will 
maintain  its  nobility.  If  the  love  of 
fiune  be  paramount,  it  must  be  rest- 
less and  distempered.  It  is  a  lower 
principle  that  haa  got,  by  nsorpalioD, 
the  place  of  the  higher.  The  love  ef 
&me  as  alaw  of  action— is  restleaa,  be- 
cause it  is  sn  undetermined,  ftatba^U 
ing,  unselftuffident  law.  And  at- 
nitts,  su^ected  to  it,  not  only  partakes 
of  its  painftil  and  troubled  niueat,  but 
has  also  in  that  subjection  the  aenaiate 
and  proper  pain  and  sdf-distonMiMe 
of  its  own  dishononr. 

The  whole  srgument  is  this:  vir- 
tue snd  genius  sre  each,  to  our  eon- 
oeption,  a  pure  and  entire  affection  of 
the  souL  To  do  the  sets  of  either  fir 
men's  praise  destroys  their  esaencp. 
I  have  been  led  to  iUuatrate  Una  in 
one  kind  of  virtae<— heroic  patriotiam 
—by  the  accidental  recollection  of  a 
case  in  which  diat  psrtienlsr  virtue  is 
iblsely  described  aa  cspable  of  actiQg 
fir  mae»  I  have  allowed,  that  a  pa- 
triotism  doing  acta  of  splendid  power 
mig^t  be  blended  with  the  love  of 
glory,  and  it  certainly  waa  ao,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  the  fpaenl  Benan 
character.  Bnt  in  their  (^eateat  men, 
thoae  whose  patriotism  we  are  femmed 
to  revere  aa  an  awM  virtue,  tae  de» 
sireofftme,  aaapartof  that  patijot- 
ism,  snd  a  motive  of  ita  actkma,  ia  not 
to  be  coneeived  o£  Sach  alike  ia  a 
pure  edition  of  the  soul.  Patriotiam 
IS  a  love  of  country  deified.  Ganns, 
or  the  essential  aliection  of  genius,  is 
a  love  of  beauty  wad  gieatneas  in  tbeir 
perfect  idea.  But  each  of  them,  as 
being  a  pure  affection  or  ps8sion,mnst 
have  witfam  itsdf  its  law  of  action. 
Hence,  to  actfiram  the  desire  of  paaiae 
is  necessarily  repugnant  U>  the  gaacnci 
of  eadi,  for  that  is  to  accept  a  law  of 
action  ftom  the  mind  of  othoa.  In 
neither,  then,  can  the  love  of  fime  be 
a  constituent  pert  of  power. 

So  £tf  gemus  snd  virtue  are  alike. 
Bnt  there  is  between  them  an  easen- 
tial  difierenoe.  Virtue  occupies  die 
whole  life.  The  virtuona  man  csn 
never  leave  his  virtue.  AH  bis  isd- 
ings  snd  passions  must  conibnn  to  its 
highest  law.  And,  therefine,  whst 
is  true  of  him  in  bfs  hig^ieBt  ads  of 
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Tirtoej  IB  true  of  him  genctaUy  and 
ftbiidtttdy.  But  tfemus  oomet  and 
ffoes.  It  po«8e8Bes  toe  mind  and  leaves 
K.  Henee^  the  lifb  of  the  man  is  hy 
no  means  coolbnned  to  the  highest 
iaw  of  genius.  In  his  highest  acts  of 
power  he  is  lifted  out  of  pas^n,  to 
whidi  he  returns  when  the  act  is  oyer. 
Thus  the  love  of  fione  mav  be  a  strong 
passion  of  his  life^  thougn  it  cannot 
enter  into  his  acts  of  power.  It  will 
be  a  strong  passion  of  his  life,  for  the 
aame  elements  of  his  nature  which 
constitute  ^in  pert  at  kast)  the  power 
of  his  gemus,  demand  and  produce^ 
as  we  have  seen,  the  love  of  ftme. 
They  demand  it  not  in  the  first  place 
-—hut  afterwards-— after  the  genius  is 

/  formed,  and  die  power  exerted.  The 
love  of  fimie,  therefhre,  is  a  passion  of 
aecondary  fbrmation — it  is  toe  sequel 

.  to  genius — and  woe  to  him  in  whom 
it  precedes  genius,  or  bears  an  undue 
proportion  to  its  power.  The  pure 
idea  of  good,  like  a  good  angri  sl^^t- 
ed,  ibrMkes  him.  His  sun,  li^ht, 
guardian,  guide,  is  gone.  He  is  a 
slave  driven  by  blind  and  erring  Avr- 
ees.  His  human  hopes,  passions,  and 
fbars,  come  up  into  his  acts  of  genius^ 
bewildering  and  defeating  them.  He 
is  subjected  to  the  race  whom  he  ought 
in  his  power  to  have  uplifted.  It  is 
possible  that,  havmg  begun  life  well 
and  purely,  he  may  come  to  tha,  if 
the  sense  of  ftme  becoming  an  anidoua, 
unessv,  fesrftd,  painftd  passion,  or  if 
self-aamiration,  growing  up,  a  monster, 
in  his.  heart-^oppress,  uiBturb,  and 
overpower  genius,  and  bring  up  smong 
its  creations  feelings  that  onee  had  no 
place  there. 

Let  me  conclude  with  a  suggestion, 
that  in  different  ages,  according  to  the 
different  manners  and  characters  of 
society,  there  wiU  be  a  tendency  to 
produce  a  difference  unon  gemn8--one 
age,  namely,  die  simple  andpowerfVil 
fevouring  the  sublime  character  of  the 
love  of  feme,  and  another,  namely,  the 
more  artificial  and  complex  irritating 
H  into  uneasy^  anxious,  bitter,  pemi«> 
ttious  action.  N. 


STOBT  or  AN  AFPARITIOK. 
MK  BDITOK, 

Obsievikg  that  yon  have  frequently 
introduced  into  your  Mlsoellany  popular 
fkbles  collected  from  various  ^usrters^ 
I  sendyou  the  fellowiiig,  which  I  so- 
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lemnly  protest  Is  no  invention  of  mme, 
but  a  ghost-story  of  natmral  growth, 
which  I  heard  in  converMtion.  If 
von  can  find  room  fer  it,  it  will  pro- 
bably affixrd  more  amusement  than  the 
Welsh  superstitions  you  published 
some  time  ago,  whicm  were  rather 
heavy.    I  am,  yours,  &&  A.  B. 

About  the  fen  of  the  leaf^  in  the 
yetur  1737,  Colonel  D.  went  to  visit  his 
friend  Mr  N.  at  his  oountir  seat  in 
the  north  of  England.  As  tnis  coun- 
try seat  was  the  scene  of  a  very  singu- 
lar adventure,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  its  antiquity  and  solemnity^ 
which  were  fitted  to  keep  in  counte- 
nance the  most  sombne  events.  The 
following  circumstances  were  well 
known  in  the  feroily,  and  are  said  to 
have  been  related  bv  one  of  its  mem- 
bers to  a  lady  rou»  celebrated  in  the 
Htersry  world,  but  now  deceased. 

Upon  arriving  at  the  house  ef  his 
IHend,  Colonel  D.  found  there  many 
guests,  who  had  already  got  possesiion 
of  almost  all  the  aoartments.  The 
ehillness  of  an  October  evening,  and 
die  somewhat  moumfbl  aspect  cif  na- 
ture, at  that  season,  collected  them,  at 
an  early  hour,  round  the  blaaBiDg  hearth, 
where  they  thought  no  better  amuse- 
ment could  be  found  than  the  ancient 
and  w^  approved  one  of  story-tdling^ 
fst  which  all  mankind  seem  to  have  a 
relish.  I  do  not  mean  the  practice  of 
circulating  abominable  slanders  sgainst 
one's  friends,  but  the  harmlen,  drowsy, 
and  good-natured  recreation  of  retsu- 
ing  wonderftd  narratives,  in  which,  if 
any  ill  is  spoken,  it  is  generally  against 
such  as  are  well  able  to  bear  it,  name- 
ly, the  enemy  of  mankind^  and  per- 
sons who,  having  committed  atrocious 
crimes,  are  supposed,  after  death,  to 
haunt  the  same  spots  to  which  thehr 
deeds  have  attached  dismal  recoUeo- 
tions. 

While  these  tsles  went  round,  die 
evening  darkened  apace,  and  the  win- 
dows ceased  any  longer  to  contrast  the 
small  shmmerings  of  external  twilight 
widi  the  br^ht  blase  of  the  hearth* 
The  rustling  of  withered  leaves,  casual- 
ly stirred  by  the  wind,  is  always  a  me- 
lancholy sound,  and>  on  this  occssion, 
lent  its  aid  to  die  stt|)erstitious  im- 
pressions which  were  gsining  force  by 
each  successive  recital  of  prodigies; 
One  member  of  the  femily  bmn  to 
relate  a  certain  tradition,  but  he  wis 
suddenly  stopped  by  their  haJl,  who 
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exhibited  tignt  of 
wlui^ered  lomethtiig  to  bim,  tt  the 
Mine  time  turning  his  eyes  upon 
Colonel  D«  The  story  wai  aceonling- 
ly  broken  off,  and  the  company  went 
to  iopper  with  their  hair  wandtng  on 
end;  but  so  Cxanatory  are  human  im- 
preanons,  that  in  a  few  minutes  they 
had  an  recoveicd  their  gayety,  except 
the  Colonel,  who  was  imable  to  com- 
prehend why  any  tradition  should  be 
concealed  from  mm  in  particular. 

When  thev  sepsrated  to  go  to  sleep, 
he  was  led  by  Mr  N.  (as  the  reader 
will  probably  anticipate),  to  a  cham- 
ber at  a  great  distance  from  the  other 
bed-rooms,  and  which  bore  evident 
marks  of  having  been  newly  opened 
up,  after  remaining  long  unoccupied. 
In  order  to  diidpate  the  confined  air 
of  the  place,  a  liose  wooden  fire  had 
been  lighted,  and  we  gloomy  bed-cur- 
tains were  tucked  stiflly  up  in  festoons. 
I  hare  not  heard  whether  there  was 
ti^^estnr  in  the  room  or  not ;  but  one 
thing  IS  certain,  that  the  room  looked 
as  dreary  as  any  tapestry  could  have 
made  it,  even  if  it  had  been  worked 
on  ptirpose  by  Mrs  Ann  Baddiflfe  her- 
self Romance  writers  generally  deco- 
rate their  imaginary  walls  with  all  the 
wisdom  of  Solomon ;  but,  as  I  am 
unaUe  to  vouch  for  the  truth  of  every 
particular  mentioned  in  this  story,  I 
mean  to  relate  the  circumstances  fiuth- 
frill^  as  ^ey  were  told  me,  without 
calhng  in  so  wise  a  man  to  lendlus 
countenance  to  them. 

Mr  N.  made  apologies  to  Colonel  D. 
for  putting  him  into  an  apartment 
which  was  somewhat  uncomfortable, 
and  which  was  now  opened  only  be- 
cause all  the  rest  were  already  filled. 
With  these  excuses,  and  other  suitable 
compliments,  he  bade  his  guest  good 
night,  and  went  away  with  a  good 
dc^  of  seriousness  in  his  countenance, 
leaving  the  door  a-jar  behind  him. 

Colonel  D  ,  observing  that  the 
apartment  was  large  and  cold,  and 
tnat  but  a  sm^  port  of  the  floor  was 
covered  with  cai^i,  endeavoured  to 
shut  the  door,  but  found  he  could  on- 
ly close  it  half  way.  Some  obstacle 
in  the  hinges,  or  the  weight  of  the 
door  pressing  upon  the  floor,  opposed 
his  enbrts.  Nevertheless,  being  seized 
with  some  absurd  tancies,  he  took  the 
candle,  and  looked  out.  When  he  saw 
nothing,  except  the  long  passage  and 
the  vacant  apartments  beyond,  he 
went  to  bed,  leaving  the  remains  of 
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the  file  still 
hearth,  and 
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npon  the  door  as  it  stood  half  open. 
After  the  CdUmel  had  lain   ' 


fiw  a 


long  while,  mminatiBg  half 
and  when  the  aahea  wen  now 
ly  exdnguiahed,  he  aaw  the  figne 
of  a  woman  glide  in.  No  none 
aoooroponied  her  atepa.  She  advan- 
ced to  the  fiie-fdaee!,  and  atood  be- 
tween him  and  the  light,  widi  her 
bade  towards  him,  ao  that  he  could 
not  see  her  features.  Upon  obaernng 
her  dieas,  he  found  that  it  exactly  oor- 
reqxmded  in  appearance  with  the  an- 
cient silk  rdbea  represented  in  the  pic- 
tures of  English  ladies  of  rank,  pomt- 
ed  three  centuriea  ago.  This  drcnm- 
stance  filled  hhn  with  a  degree  of  ter- 
ror which  he  had  never  expcrienoed 
befine.  The  statdy  garniture  of  times 
kmg  past  had  a  fretful  meaning, 
when  appearing,  as  it  now  did,  not 
upon  a  canvaas,  but  upon  a  moving 
shape,  at  midnight.  Still  endeavour- 
ing to  shake  off  those  impressions 
wmch  benumbed  him,  he  raised  tuna- 
self  upon  his  arm,  and  &intlv  asked 
"  who  was  there?"  The  phantom 
turned  round — approached  the  bed — 
and  fixed  her  eyes  upon  him ;  so  that 
he  now  beheld  a  countenance  where 
aome  of  the  worst  passions  of  the  Hv- 
ing  were  blended  with  the  cadaverous 
appearance  of  the  dead.  In  the  midst 
of  traits  which  indicated  noble  birth 
and  station,  was  seen  a  look  of  cruelty 
and  perfidy,  accompanied  with  a  cer- 
tain smile  which  betraved  even  baser 
feelings.  The  approacn  of  sndi  a  five 
near  his  own,  was  more  than  Cokoel 

D could  support ;  and  when  he 

rose  next  m<»ming  from  a  feverish  and 
troubled  sleep,  he  could  not  reooUect 
how  or  when  Uie  accursed  metre  had 
departed.  When  8umm<med  to  break- 
fast, he  was  asked  how  he  had  ^cnt 
the  night,  and  he  endeavoured  to  con- 
ced  his  agitation  by  a  generd  answer, 
but  took  the  first  opportunity  to  in- 
fi)nn  his  friend  Mr  N— ,  tlut,  hav- 
ing recollected  a  certain  piece  of  bus- 
iness which  wdted  him  at  London, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  protract  his 
visit  a  single  night.  Mr  N  seen^ 
ed  surprised,  and  anxioudy  sought  to 
discover  whether  any  thing  ucauted 
to  render  him  displesaed  with  his  re- 
ception; but  finding  that  hia  guot 
was  impenetrable,  and  that  hia  remon- 
strances against  his  departure  were  in 
vain,-  he  insisted  upon  shewing  Cokwd 
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'  the  besttties  of  his  country  le- 
odence,  after  which  he  would  rduo- 
tantly  bid  him  farewell.  In  waUdng 
round  the  mansion.  Colonel  P 
was  shewn  the  outside  of  the  tower 
where  he  had  slept,  and  vowed,  men* 
tally,  never  to  enter  it  again.  He  was 
next  led  to  a  gallery  of  pictures,  where 
Mr  N—  took  much  delight  in  dis- 
playing a  complete  series  of  family 
portraits,  reaching  back  to  a  very  re- 
mote era.     Among  the  oldest,  there 

was  one  of  a  lady.     Colonel  D 

had  no  sooner  got  a  glimpse  of  it,  than 
Be  cried  out,  "  May  I  never  leave  this 

spot,  if  that  is  not  she."    Mr  N 

asked  whom  he  meant?  "  The  de- 
testable phantom  that  stared  me  out 
of  my  senses  last  night ;"  and  he  re- 
lated every  particular  that  had  occur- 
red. 

Mr  N 9  overwhelmed  with  as- 
tonishment, confessed  that,  to  the 
room  where  his  guest  had  slept,  there 
was  attached  a  certain  tradition,  point- 
ing it  out  as  having  been,  at  a  remote 
period,  the  scene  of  murder  and  in- 
cest. It  had  long  obtained  the  repute 
of  being  haunted  by  the  spirit  of^  the 
lady,  whose  picture  was  before  him ; 
but  there  were  some  Circumstances  in 
her  history  so  atrocious,  that  her  name 
was  seldom  mentioned  in  his  fiunUy, 
and  his  ancestors  had  always  endea- 
voured as  much  as  possible  to  draw  a 
veil  over  her  memory. 


OF    A    NATIONAL    CHABACTSR   IN 
LITEEATUEE. 

It  would  appear,  that  the  pleasure 
we  receive  finnn  making  ourselves  ac- 
quainted with  the  literature  of  a  people, 
and  moreespedaUy  widi  their  literature 
of  imagination,  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  an  impression,  that  in  their 
literature  we  see  the  picture  of  their 
minds.  Every  people  has,  to  our  con- 
ception, its  own  individuid  character; 
and  in  virtue  of  that  character,  is  the 
interest  inspired  by  their  fortunes. 
£ven  that  strong  symnathy  which 
waits  upon  the  events  of  life,  ia  not 
sufficient  in  it^lf  entirely  to  attract 
us;  and  our  interest  in  their  history  is 
imperfect,  except  when  the  distinct  in- 
dividual conception  of  their  character 
as  a  people  accompanies  the  relation. 
Whatever  the  nature  of  that  interest 
may  be  which  is  thus  demanded  even 
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by  our  human  sympathy,  it  is  fio*  matm 
important  towards  constituting  that 
peculiar  power  which  a  people  hold 
over  our  imagination,  or  over  our  mind 
altogether.  Every  one  who  has  appli- 
ed himself  with  interest  to  the  dieory 
of  a  nation's  literature,  will,  on  look- 
ing back  to  the  impressions  with  which 
he  engased  in  it,  and  to  the  feelings 
by  whidi  he  was  led  on,  recognise  m 
himself  theefiectof  such  a  persuasion. 
He  will  most  probably  remember,  Uiat 
in  the  works  he  then  read,  there  seem- 
ed opening  up  to  him,  not  the  mind 
of  a  new  author,  but  the  mind  of  an- 
other nation ;  that  he  seemed  to  make 
himself  acquainted  with  a  people  of 
whom  he  had  heard,  but  whom  he  had 
not  known ;  that  his  pleasure  was  more 
than  belonged  to  the  beauty,<»as  he 
sould  discern  it, — of  the  works ;  that 
their  interest  and  importance  were  &i 
beyond  what  their  intrinsic  character 
and  kind  would  justify.  He  will  re- 
collect,  that  besides  the  thoughts  which 
were  un£[>lded  to  his  intelligence*Hmd 
the  Appeal  of  feeling  and  passion  to  his 
sensibuitiesi— besides  the  hold  on  his 
imagination  which  bebnged  to  the 
events  which  he  had  read,  and  to  the 

genius  under  which  perhaps  he  was 
eld  captive— that  beyond  and  above 
all  these,  there  wss  a  charm  thrown 
over  him — a  new  and  strange  feeling  of 
visiting  an  unknown  land,  and  of 
standing  for  the  first  time  among  an 
unknown  people.  What  he  then  felt 
resembled  that  wild  and  delightfal  im- 
pression with  which  a  traveller  finds 
tiimself  on  a  foreign  shore,  where  all 
that  he  sees  is  alike  strange — with  one 
entire  power  subverts  his  previous  as-  . 
sodations,  and  violently,  as  it  were, 
throws  open  his  mind  to  a  sense  of  new 
existence,  and  to  the  apprehension  of  a 
new  world.  In  such  a  situation,  there 
is  something  that  so  calls  the  imagina- 
tive faculty  out  of  the  mind  into  the 
midst  of  open  realities,  that  even  the 
ordinary  life  of  men  seems  a  scene  of 
enchantment, — and  thought,  feeling, 
purpose,  and  desire,  are  all  suspended 
m  mere  wondering  sight.  Something, 
faint  indeed  in  comparison,  yet  assur- 
edly of  the  same  kind,  accompanies  the 
mind  on  its  intellectual  voyage,  visit- 
ing and  exploring  a  new  peo^e. 

It  is  not  the  dignitv — the  beauty — 
the  importance  of  wnat  it  sees,  tnat 
alone  aemands  the  interest  and  admi- 
ration of  the  delighted  mind.  That 
which  is  unimportant  and  comnon,  is 
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iDtestod  wilb  tn  indescribihle  dunrm, 
Whfle  ibMt  whidi  k  inhcreiithr  great 
ttid  beantiAili  appeos  in  a  fttm  more 
gorgeous  light  flmig  orer  it  by  onr 
own  inuttination.  It  ia  the  aenae  of 
treadingm  another  region!— of  behold- 
ing and  knowing  anottier  mi^ty  net 
of  mankind— that  poaMsaee  the  spiriti 
and  throws  into  all  their  lift,  and  otct 
an  its  appearances,  the  same  power  with 
which  nature  haa  endowed  the  pec^le, 
ttid  the  land  wfaidi  she  has  mven  to 
betheirseat.  That ^U whidi  holds 
the  tnyella'— by  which  he  walks  in 
lugfa  imagination  through  the  paths  of 
common  Tife«  is  granted  to  the  still  and 
solitary  student  when  his  mind  goes 
fbrth  on  its  adventurous  speculation, 
ranging  the  records  of  men.  To  him 
new  scenes  are  disclosed--*  new  people 
arise.  He  owns  the  power  of  their 
spirit— the  yery  voice  of  their  speech 
is  in  his  ears — and  his  imagination  fills 
itself  from  their  life,  from  tne  emotions 
of  their  bosoms,  from  their  whole 
world  of  existence.  These  feelings,  in 
more  or  less  force,  according  to  the 
diancter  cii  the  mind,  attend  upon  the 
communication  and  intercourse  which, 
through  their  language,  is  opened  up 
to  us  with  another  people.  They  are 
an  essential  part  of  the  interest  with 
which  we  pursue  such  studies,  though 
fiequently  they  are  not  so  fblly  unfold* 
ed  or  developed,  and  almost  rest  in  the 
mere  strong  general  impression  of  com* 
munication  held  with  another  people. 
In  whatever  vray,  however,  such  im- 
pression is  made,  it  is  very  powerAiL 
It  is  one  independent  altogether  of 
literature,  and  oelongs  to  the  feelings 
with  which,  as  men,  we  look  upon 
men.  In  literature,  it  assumes  a  mo- 
dification especial  to  the  &culties  that 
$je  there  in  play.  It  enters  with  deep 
power  into  the  imagination,  and  blends 
itsdf  in  subtle  combination  with  the 
subtlest  workings  of  intelligence.  The 
language  itself—the  instrument— the 
express  work  and  the  mirror  of  the 
'mmd,  invests  itself  especially  to  the 
intellectual  thought,  wim  this  charac- 
ter, and  takes  me  interest  of  these 
fbelings.  It  is  so  directly  the  voice  of 
the  mind— ^t  so  shapes  its  subtle  be- 
ing, and  receives  its  colours  fh>m  the 
yery  breath  that  gives  it  forth,  that  it 
cannot  but  speak  to  the  mind  of  the 
mind'  from  which  it  springs.  Fine, 
shadowy^  and  evanescent,  as  the  mo- 
tions of  iroprehension  are  which  ac« 
•onipany  the  fiow  of  language  through 
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the  m]Dd,-*inapp]icaUe  peshiyt  so 
intellect,  and  scarcely  to  be  retraeed, 
even  by  imaginaticm  retnniing  upon 
itsdf— yet,  iSeMe  most  6int,  lif^t,  de- 
licate arta  c^mind  answering  to  ndiid, 
are  all  deeply  impregnated  with  tlna 
great  feding  of  connmuiion  with  an^ 
ther  race.  Let  the  thoa^tfnl  and 
fteHng  sch<to  tdl— lor  he  only  knows 
—how  curiously  minute  these  impte^ 
sions  are  in  their  blending  with  laa- 
g^uage.  He  knows,  indeed,  beyond 
what  he  can  tell,  how  langn^e  has 
discovered  to  his  thought  its  wondor- 
ftil  bdng ;  how  intimately  he  has  be- 
held its  minute  intricate  structaie,— 
how,  to  intuitive  and  unoonsckma  an»- 
lysis,  to  apprehension  that  seemed  al- 
most fanciful  in  ita  exceeding  subdety, 
the  properties,  relations,  and  powen  of 
lan^iase,  its  intense,  complex,  infinite- 
ly divided,  and  yet  comnwfccnaive  sig- 
nificance of  mind  have  been  diaciBaed. 
He  knows  this  fiir  beyond  what  he  csn 
tell :  he  knows  it  in  degrees,  whicfa,  if 
he  were  to  attonpt  to  qicak  of  ihem, 
would  appear  quite  illusory  and  fi»- 
tastical.  He  knows,  too,  that  with 
this  extreme  meti^ysical  division  of 
the  acts  of  mind  in  Iraguage,  there 
exists  the  fSeeling,  strong  and  entire, 
that  this  language  is  the  language  of 
the  mind  of  another  people. 

If  it  be  true,  that  even  in  these 
extreme  abstractions  of  intellectual 
thought,  there  is  no  separation  dfec- 
ted  of  this  peculiar  feeling  firam  the 
perception  or  language,  fior  leas  can  it 
be  separated  from  thMe  stronger,  fill- 
er, more  embodied  acts  of  me  »"iw*i, 
into  which  imagination  enters  in  its 
own  dimensions,  into  which  sentiment 
and  passion  infrise  their  living  blood« 
^— those  acts  of  the  arouaed,  kindling, 
agitated  intellect, — those  workings  of 
the  moved  soul  which  attend  upon  the 
creadons  of  the  highest  arts,  and  imon 
all  the  imaginative  literature  of  a 
people,  upon  their  eloquence,  and  their 
poetry. 

Tm  strong  interest  of  this  fe^ng 
of  knowing  and  discerning  the  nuna 
of  another  people,  arises  not  merdy 
out  of  a  preceaent  knowled^  of  Uie 
greatness  of  that  people — it  is  not  Ae 
offering  of  former  assodationa— but 
it  springs  u^  at  the  moment,  instinct 
with  life  of  its  own,  from  present  dis- 
cernment of  their  diaracter.  Tlir 
mind  is  not  merdy  satiafyiiK  itsdf  in 
acquiring  new  evidence  of  what  it  be- 
lieved before:  it  is  making  dioooiviy 
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of  wliat  it  did  not  know — it  is  cretting 
its  knowledge  by  iU  own  momentarir 
«ctii— it  apnrdiendB,  discerns,  readii 
the  mind  wnidi  it  had  never  awre- 
hendedy  oontemplated,  studied  berore. 
What  is  this  feeling— this  interest? 
What  is  the  strong  power  bv  which; 
as  human  beings,  we  are  held  in  the 
contemplation  of  individual  chanMrter  ? 
Why  are  those  qualities  of  the  mind, 
which  are  visiUy  its  own, — those  vir* 
toes,  powers,  which  seem  to  hare  their 
birth  within  itself,  and  to  be  the  liv- 
ing inherent  tendencies  of  its  own  n»- 
tnre,— -why  are  these  so  peeuliarly 
faeautifiil?  What  Ib  that  charm  of  a 
native  grace  that  ia  £dt  in  them  all? 
Why,  in  short,  is  every  manifestation 
of  tne  unforced,  unoontrolled  self-de- 
vek>pement  of  the  soul  so  strangely  in* 
terestmg?  We  all  know,  at  least,  that 
it  is  so.  And  we  see,  therefore,  a 
principle  in  our  nature  sufficiently  o- 
perattve  and  powerAil  to  explain  (if 
the  fiict  be  so)  the  strong  interest  tmt 
is  felt  'in  discerning  and  considering 
the  native  character  of  a  people  in  their 
native  literature. 

If  what  has  now  been  advanced  be 
true,  in  any  thing  like  the  extent  to 
which  we  believe  it  to  be  true,  we 
have  a  reason  why  no  access  can  ever 
be  obtained  to  the  wealth  of  a  people's 
literature  in  any  language  but  tneir 
own.  AU  argument  far  or  against  the 
cultivation  of  classicsl  literature  is  vain 
and  idle.  If  it  be  of  importance  that 
we  should  know  who  and  what  Uie 
Greeks  and  Romans  were,  and  what 
they  did,  it  is  of  importance  that  we 
know  their  lanffuage.  Widumt  that 
knowledge,  all  else  that  is  worth  being 
known  is  to  us  dark  as  night. 

A  reaaon  also  springs  out  of  this 
speculation,  much  more  essential  than 
the  mere  difficulties  of  language,  why 
the  early  stud)r  of  language  is  often  so 
repulsive  to  ininds  of  Imagination  and 
sensibility?  It  is  because  the^  have 
not  yet  enough  of  acquired  mtelli- 
genoe  to  discern  in  that  language  its 
characters  of  Bfe.  Thev  afterwarda 
come  to  possess  that  inteuigenoe,  and 
then  the  study  of  Isnguage  changes  to 
them  its  nature. 

We  also  perceive  a  reason  mueh 
deeper  than  lies  in  our  desrar  mtelli* 
genoe  merely,  why  no  language  can 
ever  exert  over  us  the  power  of  our 
own.  In  none  can  there  be  to  us  such 
deep  consciousness  and  such  subtle  iq>« 
pienension  of  the'aeta  of  another  mind. 


ss  in  that  whidi,  &om  the  dawnii^  of 
lifb,  has  been  blended  with  all  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  our  own. 

If  there  be  this  power  in  native  hui« 
guage  and  native  hterature,  two  qne»- 
tkms  seem  to  srise,  which  we  may  a& 
terwards  discuss  at  some  length, — 
tot.  What  is  it  that  gives  sueh  fbroa 
to  the  principle  in  our  nature  now  d^ 
Inded  to,  our  delight  in  our  indivU 
dual  character?  And,  secondly.  How 
are  we  to  estimate  the  bendit  to  the 
literature  of  a  peoide  ftmn  the  influx 
upon  them  of  tne  nterature  of  anodier, 
even  though  that  otherhave  f^  surpass- 
ed them  in  all  inteUectud  cultivation  ? 


mBMA&XS,   BT   THS   EDITOn   OF   THC 
HISTOaV    OP    nSNFaEWSHIBC,    OM 

TUX  LSTTsa  raoii  urn  j.  b.  to  sib 

HEVBT    STBUABT     Or    ALLANTOK, 
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MB  XDITOb, 

By  a  letter  in  vour  Magasne  fbr  July 
last,  addressed  to  Sir  Henry  Steoart, 
Bart  and  subscribed  J.  B.,  I  find  that 
that  gentleman  is  mndi  "  surprised" 
that  I  should  presume  to  publish 
(without  first  asking  his  permission,  I 
suppose),  in  my  account  of  the  house 
of  Steuart,  a  genedpgiod  deductkm  of 
the  Steuarts  of  AUanton,  Coltnessi 
Goodtrees,  AUsnbank,  and  others,  a 
subject,  it  seems,  which  he  hss  thought 
fit  to  Interdict  to  aU  writers  except 
himself.  Tins  no  doubt  is  abundantnr 
dictatorid.  But  I,  on  the  other  hancC 
am  surprised  that  he  should  not  have 
written  directly  to  myself,  who  am 
alone  responsible  fiirmy  publicatiaig 
instead  of  addressing  a  gentieman  who 
hss  nothing  to  do  -m^  it,  dthooghhe 
undoubtedryassisted,aloiiffwithoSieni|, 
in  fiimishing  me  with  we  materials 
firom  whidi  the  article  is  drawn  up. 
Moreover,  I  am  surprised,  that,  wheia 
Mr  J.  R.  did  write,  he  did  not  do  it 
with  greater  aocuraCT,  considering  the 
loffcy  pretensions  wbich  he  mskes  to 
that  necessary  qualification  in  a  gene« 
dogist 

On  inquiring  of  the  Honourahk  B»* 
roBet,  to  whom  the  letter  is  addressed, 
whether  he  meiint  to  reply  to  it,  he 
sdd,  ''  Certainly  not--ttai  about 
twenty  yesrs  sgo  he  had  a  genedc^cd 
dispute  with  a  gentleman  now  deoaSii 
ed — that  he  had  then  resdved  never, 
to  havesnodier,  sad  }mm%vnx  dace 
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adhered  to  that  resolatkniy  he  had  not 
the  ilightest  intention  of  departing 
from  it  on  the  present  oooaion. ' 

For  this  reason  I  fed  myself  una- 
voidahly  called  unon  to  offer  you  a  few 
observations  on  tne  letter  of  Mr  J.  R. 
In  the  accounts  which  I  haye  gi^en 
of  the  many  ancient  and  noble  fami- 
lies in  the  kte  History  of  Renfrew- 
shire^ authenticity  and  candour  have 
been  my  princinal  objects.   In  all  these 
aooountSy    I    have   quoted    charters^ 
where  charters  w«r«  to  be  found ;  and 
I  have  referred  to  tradition,  or  fiimily 
history^  where  other  documents  were 
wanting,  leaving  it  to  the  candid  read- 
er to  judge  for  himself,  and  give  or 
withhold  his  assent,  as  he  might  see 
cause,  or  might  feel  inclined.     What, 
I  would  ask,  ii  the  chief  ground  on 
which  accounta  of  early  ages  of  almost 
dl  fiunilies  rest,  when  we  go  back  on- 
ly three  or  four  centuries?  Unques- 
tionably tradition ;  that  is,  the  narrar 
tives  of  early  annalists,  or  local  and 
domestic  historians.    How  is  the  de- 
scent of  the  noble  fiuniiies,  for  instance, 
of  HamUton,  of  Douglas,  of  Cathcart, 
of  Ross,  and  many  others,  for  the 
first  two  or  three  hundred  years  sup- 
ported ?  By  tradition.    How  is  that  of 
Walkinshaw,  <^  Whiteford,  of  Hous- 
ton, of  Achirnames,  &c  some  of  them 
for  two,  and  some  of  them  fon  nearly 
three  centuries?  By  tradition.    How 
9te  the  wide  chasms  in  the  geneal(w;y 
of  these,  and  of  almost  all  ancient  m- 
*milies  filled  up?  Still  by  tradition.    I 
mention  these  few  examples  in  my 
own  work,  and  I  could  add  innume- 
rable instances  from    the  works   of 
others,  to  shew  that  no  genealogist, 
any  more  than  myself,  ever  dreamed 
«f  Deing  able  to  authenticate,  by  char- 
ters, every  link  in  a  chain  of  ancient 
descent,  or  that  any  candid  reader  ever 
doubted  the  general  truth  of  a  genea- 
logy, because  a  '^  charter,  with  seals 
appended,"  could  not  in  every  instance 
hb  quoted.     History,  and  private  me-' 
mdrs,  and  local  names,  and  drcum- 
atances,  are  often  found,  when  taken 
together,    to    furnish   as    satisfactory 
froofr  as  charters  themselves.    If  this 
were  not  the  case,  what  would  become 
of  the  bulky  tomes  of  Archdall  and 
Dugdale,'of  Crawford,  of  Douglas,  or 
of  Wood,  in  respect  of  the  early  ages  ? 
It  is  plain,  that  thev  would  soon  be 
reduced  to  the  sice  of  a  single  pamph- 
let. 
There  are  two  drcomstances  that 


have  together  concurtod  in 
ing  a  want  of  endenee  i 
more  early  ages  of  our  Scottish  i 
lies.  The  first  is  the  general  swvep 
which  wasmadeof  theardiiyeaof  the 
nation  by  Edward  I.  of  En^aoMly  in 
his  insidious  pc^cy  to  anwiMatp  die 
very  remembrance  of  Scottish  inde- 
pendence. The  second  is  die  little  at- 
tention that  our  ancient  barons  paid 
to  the  preservation  of  their  fimiily  pa- 
pers. Their  charters  were  their  swordg. 
"  By  these  we  gained  our  lands,  and 
with  these  we  will  defend  them,"  was 
their  q>irited  reply  to  one  of  the  most 
energetic  of  their  monarchs,  who  made 
inquiry  as  to  their  title-deeds.  Hiis 
anecdote  itself  is  traditiouvy^  and  there 
is  no  direct  testimony  of  it  preserved, 
to  satis^  the  fastidious  critic  Even 
where  ramilies  have  been  fiwtonate 
enou|^  to  preserve  some  of  thdr  moti 
ancient  charters,  it  is  still  a  diflicnh 
task  to  arrange  them  in  suocesaiony  and 
properly  to  identify  the  different  indi- 
viduals. This  must  be  apnarent  to 
any  one  who  reads  attentiray  the  ge- 
nealogical deductions  of  the  fiimtKw 
of  the  Peers  and  Barona  of  Scotland, 
although  given  with  all  the  care  and 
acuteness  of  the  above-mentioned  g^ 
nealogists. 

All  this  Mr  J.  R.  knows  as  wdl  asl 
do;  and  he  ftirther  knows,  that  thoeis 
not,  in  the  neat  mass  <^  genealogies 
recorded  in  tne  Renfirewlhire  History^ 
probably  half  a  doien  that  are  brtter 
authenticated  than  the  one  which  he 
has  been  at  so  much  pains  to  yflify 
and  refiite.  But  he  seems  to  hcve 
been  resolved,  at  all  events,  to  make 
the  attempt,  however  little  creditaUe 
it  m^ht  be  to  himself;  for,  instead  of 
that  nimess  and  candour  to  have  faeoi 
from  a  gentleman  and  a 
tolar,  on  such  a  snlgect,  we  meet 
with  little  else  than  captious  remaiksy 
dogmatical  assertions,  and  vulgar  pe- 
tuJanoe ;  and,  above  all,  with  an  over- 
weening self-sufficiency,  that  pervades 
the  whole.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  be 
a  genealogical  persecution,  set  on  foot 
before  thu  time,  and  still  kept  up,  a- 
gainst  the  Honourable  Baronet,  in  a 
style  the  most  virulent  and  iBfteral, 
and  at  times  even  ludicrous,  as  in  the 
attempt  to  stigmatise  his  ancestors  for 
the  great  ofibnce  of  being  cultiyators  of 
the  Shotts  Moors;  a  district,  l^  tiv 
bye,  which  none  of  them  ever  inha- 
bited. 
Bttty  sir,  how  stands  the  foct  ?  The 
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Stemrta  of  Alknton,  Coltnew,  Good- 
trees,  ADanbanky  and  their  Gadet8>  I 
must  mattttain,  are  one  of  *'  the  moat 
ancient  and  respectable  branches  of 
the  house  of  Steuart ;  and,  next  to  the 
descendants  of  King  Robert  II.  ther 
are  perhaps  the  most  extensiTe  branca 
of  that  great  family.  According  to 
most  genealogiat^  they  are  descended 
from  the  sixth  son  of  Sir  John  Steuart 
of  Bonkle;  and,  according  toothers, 
from  a  younger  branch  of  the  house 
of  Damley ;  either  of  which  origins 
is  suffidently  illustrious.  I  have  dis- 
tinctlv  proved,  and  by  charters  too, 
that  they  have  held  lands  in  Lanark- 
shire £ot  more  than  400  year§  back — 
that  no  fewer  than  four  baronetages 
bave  been  conferred  on  them,  and 
three  of  the  number  above  a  century 
ago — ^that  since  the  above  period,  they 
have  intermarried  with  some  of  the 
first  families  in  this  kingdom,  pro- 
ducing men  who,  according  to  the  ac- 
knowledgment i£  Mr  J.  R.  himself, 
''have  opened  up  and  enlarged  va- 
rious spheres  of  useflil  knowledge,  and 
proved,  in  many  great  and  public  si- 
tuations, eminently  serviceable  to  their 
king  and  their  country."  See  Mag. 
No  XVI.  p.  445. 

Having  said  thus  much  on  the  sub- 
ject in  general,  I  shall  now  proceed, 
shortly,  to  notice  a  few  instances,  in 
which  this  gentleman  has  either  mis- 
conceived or  misrepresented  my  so- 
count.  Thus,  in  tne  continuaiton  of 
the  History  of  Renfrewshire,  p.  477, 
— ^not  the  appendix,  as  Mr  J.  R.  calls 
it,— I  have  the  following  note :  "  The 
account  of  the  early  i^;es  of  this  most 
extensive  branch  of  the  house  of 
Steuart  is  not  so  fully  or  correctly 
given,  as  the  editor  would  have  been 
enabled  to  do,  had  some  very  impor- 
tant documents  fh)m  a  respectable 
Quarter  arrived  in  time  to  be  intro- 
uced  into  this  account." — On  this 
passsge  Mr  J.  R.  makes  the  following 
xemark  (see  M^.  No  XVI.  pp.  438, 
439) :  "  It  is  with  no  small  surprise," 
says  he,  "-  that  I  this  moment  have 
perceived,  in  the  appendix  to  a  late 
edition  of  Crawfurd's  History  of  Ren- 
firewshire,  a  new  statement  of  the  pe- 
digree of  what  is  there  styled  '  the 
most  extensive  branch  of  the  houee  of 
Steuart/  for  it  is  thus  that  pur  fa- 
mily are  designated,  &c.  Sic;  in  short, 
all  the  exploded  nullities  which,  as  I 
imagined,  I  had  for  ever  swept  away." 
-^Now,  independent  of.  the  lodicrotts 
Vol.  III. 
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self-sujaicien(^  implied  in  supposing, 
that  no  one  is  to  presume  to  state  a 
£ict  which  he  has  called  "  a  nullity," 
I  have  said  nothing  like  what  is  here 
alleged.  I  have  said  merely,  that  the 
fiunily  in  question  is  a  most  extensive, 
that  i8>  a  very  extensive  branch  of  the 
house  of  Steuart,  which  is  entirely  a 
different  thing.  To  misquote  a  man 
first,  and  then  to  reprehend  him  $>r 
sa}ring  what  be  never  said,  is  an  old 
but  rather  a  stale  trick  in  controversy, 
which  I  could  scarcely  have  expected 
Mr  J.  R.  to  have  been  so  weak  as  to 
have  had  recourse  to. 

At  the  same  page,  439,  in  the  foot- 
note, what  is  quot^  from  me  there  does 
not  apply  to  the  Steuarts  at  all,  but  "  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  county  of  Ren- 
frew," amonff  whom  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  there  ever  was  a  single 
Steuart  of  the  house  of  Allanton. 
This  trick  is  pretty  nearly  of  the  same 
complexion  as  the  preceding. 
.  Respecting  the  Celtic  compounds 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  Uie 
conflict  of  Momingside,  Mr  J.  R. 
asks,  with  an  air  of  triumph,  ''  what 
would  Mr  John  Pinkerton  say,  should 
he  hear  of  Celtic  compounds  framed 
in  the  parish  of  Shotts  at  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century?"  Here  he 
gets  into  his  favourite  haunt  of  the 
Shoits  again,  in  which  parish  not  one 
foot  of  the  places  mentioned  exist. 
As  to  Mr  Pinkerton,  that  learned 
writer  knows  very  well,  if  Mr  J.  R. 
does  not  know,  that  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine  at  how  late  a  period  Celtic 
compounds  may  have  been  framed  for 
the  names  of  places,  and  that  these 
may  have  been  framed  for  many  pla- 
ces, even  in  the  low  country,  after  the 
fourteenth  century. 

At  p.  440,  Mr  J.  R.  accuses  me  of 
making  a  fallacious  reference  to  Ro- 
bertson's Index  to  Ancient  Charters, 
p.  143.  ''  Where,  I  ask,"  says  he, 
"  in  the  whole  compass  of  that  page, 
or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  work,  is 
there  the  faintest  allusion  to  tlie  va- 
lorous knight,"  Sir  Allan  Steuart  of 
Daldowie  ?  Rut  I  maintain,  that  the 
fallacy  here  lies  solely  in  his  own  ob- 
jections. \^lio,  let  me  ask  in  return, 
ever  thought  of  looking  into  an  index 
for  the  contents  of  a  charter  ?  Rut  the 
Index  is  quoted  to  shew  that  such  a 
charter  existed,  and  that  it  was  seen, 
and  had  passed  through  the  hands  of 
Mr  Robertson,  a  most  accurate  man, 
at  the  time  the  Index  was  compiled  ; 
4X 
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and  it  is  wnmediatdy  added^  lihatitis 
to  be  found  in  the  posBesaion  of  either 
the  Earl  of  Glasgow  or  Lady  London^ 
aa  the  lands  in  question  belong  now 
to  one  or  other  of  those  noble  persons. 
An  appeal  is  fiuiiher  made  to  a  memoir 
firana  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Mr  Geo.  Crawftird^  by  which  it  ap- 
pears that  he^  as  well  as  Mr  Robert-' 
soB^  had  seen  the  charter  in  question ; 
and  as  they  both  are  writers  c«  charac- 
ter, and  both  take  notice  of  it  without 
any  concert  with  each  other,  it  affi>rd8 
the  fullest  proof  of  the  existence  of 
the  charter,  and,  by  oonseouence,  of 
Sir  Allan  Steuart  of  Dalaowie,  in 
1393.  See  Hist,  of  Renfrewshire, 
p.  470. 

There  is  a  gentleman  in  Edinburgh, 
by  name  John  Riddel,  Esq.  advocate, 
aupposed  to  be  an  accurate  inquirer, 
and  with  whom  Mr  J.  R.  is  perhaps 
acquainted,  who  drew  up  the  genealo- 
gy of  Lord  Ross  for  mv  book,  see 
p.  513 ;  and  in  that  article,  this  gen- 
tleman very  properly  makes  use  of  the 
same  sort  of  evidence  with  respect  to 
the  Roesea,  as  indeed  is  done  by  dl 


"  They,"  says  he,  "  eertamly  had  fixed 
ihemadTes  in  Aynhiie,  as  vanalB  of  the 

Morvilles,  soon  after  the  middle  of  the 
twdftfa  oeotuiy.  For  Sir  James  Dafaymple 
expreaaly  •a3r8,  that  he  had  teen  a  duuier 
by  Riduud  de  Morville,  omstable  of  Soot, 
land,  *  Henrico  de  Sancto  Claio,*  of  the 
lands  of  Hirdmonston,  which  diarter,**  ho 
adds,  y  mufft  have  been  gianted  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  Richard  de  Morville  Cs  time), 
who  succeeded  his  father,  Hugh,  in  1162. 
Among  the  witnesses  are,  Robertas  fiUius 
Wamebaldi,  the  first  of  the  fiunily  of  Glen- 
cum,  and  Godj^us  de  Roe.  Crawfiud, 
the  author  of  this  history,  being  the  esme 
author  whom  I  have  quoted,  also  t^irme 
fan  his  M.S.  baronetage,  that  Godfrey  de 
Ros,  Reginald  de  Roe,  and  James  his  bro- 
ther, ieit  another  grant  of  the  same  person- 
age to  the  ancestor  of  the  &mily  of  Loudon, 
in  the  reign  of  King  William  the  Lion. 
The  existence  of  these  indhridnals,'*  Mr 
Riddel  adds,  "  and  of  two  more  named  by 
him,  may  be  fimnd  by  other  evidence  r' 
But  he,  of  course,  thinks  it  quite  su- 
perfluous to  produce  any  other,  after 
anch  eatisfaciory  testimony.  Thus, 
then,  the  same  kind  of  evidence  which 
is  fbund  to  be  satia&ctory  and  conclu- 
sive by  John  Riddel,  Esq.  advocate, 
when  drawing  up,  without  prdudice 
(vr  partialitv,  an  account  of  the  nunily 
of  Ross,  is  loudly  olgected  to,  and  held 
wholly  inconclusive  by  Mr  J.  R.  in 
the  fUlmination  of  hu  spite  against 
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the  Steuartaof  AOantam,  pradetenaiii- 
ed,  ri|^t  or  wrong,  to  deny  their  very 
eidatenoe  nt  tliia  partiGiilar  period  of 
history! 

In  page  US,  Maff .  diere  is  nodee 
taken  of  the  OBlvreai  enor  I  haveftl* 
len  into,  and  wnidi,  though  naC  very 
suipriaing,  in  so  extensive  a  dedortioa 
of  generationa,  Mr  J.  R.  fastens  upon 
with  great  avidity.  He  knew  it  was 
the  only  thing  which  coold  be  ,^triv 
reprehended  in  the  whole  aitide,  and 
ihencehissupero&uNtttiiumphbeoQSiMs 
truly  amusing.  '^Tonhore^"  aaysfae, 
**  force  me  to  enUgkten  joa  (Sir  H. 
Steuart  meaning)  aa  to  your  i^aaSfy, 
and  therefore  I  wall  disclose  tbcir  naa/ 
descendants,  and  the  oonditioD  in  life 
of  the  muoh  miarepresented  Attsn."— 
And  what  ia  the  result  of  this  grand 
diaclosare  P  From  the  pompo«is  anmni* 
dation  that  introduces  it,  I  bi^gan  la 
conceive  that  mv  entire  statement  was 
to  be  overturned,  and  a  new  and  nure 
authentic  one  subatitated  in  its  pkoe. 
But  to  my  surprise  I  found,  thait,  in 
stating  (in  p.  479  Ren.  Hist)  the  sou 
of  Allan  Steuart  of  Allanton^  Adnsi 
and  Gavm,  I  had  meiely  pat  the  ene 
for  the  other,  and  said  that  the^mser 
succeeded  his  fother,  and  the  iatter 
died  unmairied.  Whereaa,  I  pnbaUy 
ought  to  have  said,  that  '^  AUoi  had 
two  sons,  Gavm  and  Adam,  of  wiiora 
the  former  got  Dakkmie,  and  tlie  ktter 
AUanton ;  that  Gavin  manned  Biaiion 
Lockhart  <^  the  Lee  fondly,  and  died 
before  1558 ;  and  Aat,  on  the  deeeve 
of  Adam  without  issue,  in  1574,  JsmcSp 
the  son  of  Gavin,  succeeded  te  both 
properties."  That  Adam  raanied  a 
Marion  Lodchart,  also  of  the  Lee  fo- 
mily,  is  suiBdently  desr  from  his  Re- 
gistered testament  quoted  in  note  p. 
478  of  my  book. 

Jn  p.  444,  Mag.  Mr  J.  R.  aays>  duit 
the  name  of  AUan  Steuart  in  GeibeU 
hill,  brother  to  James  Steoart  ofAI- 
lanton  (the  third  of  that  name),  is  sup- 
pressed, this  James  being  stated,  as  he 
asserts,  to  be  ''  an  only  aon."  Hcie 
is  another  instance  of  this  aecurate  cri- 
tic misquoting  me  fo«t,  and  then  oor- 
lecting  what  I  never  stated.  I  have 
expressly  said,  that  James's  fother  had 
"  other  children  who  died  in  inftney 
or  unmarried"  (see  p.  478,  Ren.  Hist)  ; 
and  I  did  not  consider  it  neoessaiy,  ra 
the  account  of  thia  ftmihr,  more  ^an 
of  any  other  in  the  worit,  to  notiee 
every  unmarried  descendant 

In  the  some  pagSj  snothcr  noCthle 
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«sttnple  oeeuraof  the  style  of  rewoiH 
ing  and  criticism  of  Mr  J.  R.  It  is 
staled  io  page  473^  that  James  Steuart 
of  Allanton  was  a  friend  of  the  cele* 
hrated  John  Knox.  This,  it  may  very 
easily  he  conceiyed,  might  have  heen 
the  case,  and  it  is  given  on  the  autho- 
rity of  the  MS.  history  of  the  fiumly, 
which  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt. 
Mr  J.  R.  however  at  once  proves,  that 
ih/s  statement  is  altogether  unfounded^ 
"  because,"  says  he,  "  Dr  M'Crie, 
who  wrote  850  ^ear$  after,  is  unfortun- 
ately ign(»ant  of  the  drcumstance!'^ 
This,  after  all,  might  be  meant  as  a 
display  of  wit;  and  as  there  is  but  a 
very  scanty  display  of  that  article  in 
the  whole  letter,  it  shall  be  allowed  to 


In  pafle  441,  Mag.  in  the  ^t  note, 
where  those  two  very  curious  docu- 
ments, the  wills  and  testaments  of  Sir 
Walter  Soott  of  Buodeugh,  and  Allan 
Steuart  of  Allanlon,  are  introduced  and 
compared,  Mr  J.  R.,  in  his  anxiety  to 
viliQr  the  latter,  observes,  that  some 
eneifiy  must  have  said,  that  the  one 
was  sunyar  to  the  other,  and  that  there 
may  be  n^ret  that  such  "  a  weapon 
should  ham  been  put  into  his  hands" 
(meaning  Mr  J.  R.).  Now  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  must  rather  have  been 
tome  friend  who  observed  the  simikr- 
ily  of  the  two  documents;  and  as  to 
regret,  I  feel  none  at  all  on  the  sub- 
ject, as  it  has  turned  out  to  be  a  very 
edgtiess  weapon  in  his  hands.  Who- 
ever wUl  take  the  trouble  to  bring  the 
accounts  of.  the  "  geir  and  dettis"  of 
the  two  parties  into  fiur  comparison, 
vnll  find  that  the  Laiid  of  Allanton, 
in  those  times,  ranked,  in  all  probabi- 
litv,  nearer,  in  regard  to  wealth  (the 
oaky  point  in  question)y  to  the  Kn^ht 
of  Bttodeuch,  than  their  respective  re- 
presentatives do  to  each  other  in  the 
present  day.  For  though,  in  one  view 
of  the  account,  there  "  restia  of  frie 
gier,  dettis  dedudt,— oathing"  on  the 
part  of  Allanton,  yet,  it  is  expressly 
stated,  that  the  stoddng  in  Auchter- 
muir  **  is  not  valued;"  besides  which^ 
there  are  the  testamentary  bequests  to 
his  wife  and  daughter  afterwards  spe- 
cified. On  the  other  hand,  on  the 
part  of  the  ''  umquhile  Walter"  of 
Bucdeugh,  after  all  the  splendid  enu- 
meration <^his  *'  guidis  and  gier,  there 
resto  only  of  frie  gier,  dettis  dedudt," 
X1385,  0s.4d.  Soots,  equal  to  only 
i;il5,8B.8d.  I  sm  mucn  mistaken  if 
the  present  Baronet  of  Allanton  would 


not  thank  Mr  J.  R.  very  much  if  he 
could  bring  the  ''  guidis  and  gier"  of 
the  two  fiimilies  now  to  the  same  pro- 
portional equality. 

In  the  same  spirit  of  detraction,  at 
p.  444i,  Mag.  he  again  brings  forward 
the  appellation  of  '^  Goodman"  as  an 
a^n^Hriate,  and,  as  he  means,  a  de- 
^ading  name  for  Sir  Walter  Steuart 
of  Alluiton.  Now,  I  can  readily  ad- 
mit that,  in  the  present  time,  it  is  sel- 
dom amdied  to  any  one  above  the  rank 
of  a  husbandman  or  country  fiurmer, 
and  perhajps  Mr  J.  R.  may  flatter  him« 
self,  that  It  may  go  down  with  the  ge- 
neral mass  of  his  readers,  as  admitting 
of  no  other  interpretation  in  ancient 
times.  But  this  gentleman  must  be 
aware  (or  he  must  be  much  less  in- 
fixrmed  than  he  professes  to  be)  that, 
at  the  period  in  question,  and  long  al^ 
ter,  this  appeDation  was  appn^jiriately 
bestowed  on  landed  proprietors  of  very 
considerable  ranL  Thus,  an  instsnce 
occurs  in  the  Continuation  of  the  His- 
tory of  Renfrewshire,  p.  801,^where, 
at  the  meeting  at  Chitterflall  in  l$6tf, 
there  was jpresent,  among  oUier  respec- 
table landlords, ''  the  goodman,  young- 
er of  Caldwell  Wester,  or  of  that  ilk," 
renresentative  of  a  fionily  of  consider- 
able eminence,  and  whose  estate  was 
considerably  the  largest  of  the  two 
Caldwells,  ss  may  be  still  seen  in  the 
vsluation  roll  of  the  parish  of  Neils- 
toun.  Neither  will  it  be  difficult  to 
shew,  that  in  those  ancient  times  the 
term  "  Goodman"  waa  applied  to  per- 
sons of  a  higher  rank  stuL  Even  the 
ancestors  of  nobility  at  present  in  the 
highest  rank  were  so  designated,  and 
at  a  time  too  when  their  importance 
in  the  state  was  ss  great,  or  greater, 
than  their  descendants  now  eaioy, 
whilst  their  wealth  was  little,  if  at  all 
less;  but  one. example,  in  partiei^ar, 
must  be  still  more  conclusive  than  any, 
as  it  is  of  a  proprietor  contemporary 
with  the  Goodman  of  Allanton,  name- 
Iv,  Sir  James  Hamilton  ci  Broondiil]^ 
ftther  to  the  first  Lord  Bdhaven,  who 
is  styled  ''  the  Goodman  ofBroomhiU," 
by  the  accurate  and  authentic  Lord 
Somerville  himself.  See  Mem.  voL  IL 
p.  406. 

The  smallnesB  of  the  vatned  rent 
of  the  AUantcm  property  in  those  an- 
cient times,  is  anower  sulgect  of  ex- 
ultation with  Mr  J.  R.  see  JK  444, 
Mag.,  where,  in  afibcted  derision,  the 
fionilj  is  stated  '^  to  be  obviously  in« 
creasiBg  their  means,  for  instead  of  a 
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Are,  or  something  more  than  a  six 
raerk  land^  they  now  aspire  to  a  seven 
pound  land."  Can  this  profound  cri- 
tic (perhaps  learned  in  the  law  too,) 
be  ignorant,  that  in  those  days  even  a 
40  bluing  land  (of  old  extent  as  now 
called,)  was  of  equal  importance  with 
a  £400  Scots  valuation  of  more  modem 
times?  Even  the  six  mark  land,  so 
scornfully  thrown  in  their  teeth,  mi^t 
now  be  equal  to  two  freehold  qualifi- 
cations. The  very  rate  of  the  various 
articles  in  the  inventory  of  the  "  guidis 
and  geir,"  shews  decidedly  that  money 
was  of  vastly  more  value  then  than  it 
now  is. 

But  now  comes  the  "  main  proposi-i 
don"  of  Mr  J.  R.,  including  the  whole 
pitib,  sum,  and  substance  of  his  argu- 
ment Therefore  I  shall  state  it  fmly 
in  has  own  words: — "  Your  family 
(AUanton's)  was  scarcely  emeiiging 
firom  obscurity,  afker  the  beginning  of 
the  i6th  century,"  see  p.  439,  again 
more  precisely,  p.  445.    *'  The  gene- 


bdieve  that  I  shall  soon  have  pfiit  into 
my  hands  far  older  charters  thiBai  this, 
wnereby  will  be  distinctly  shewn,  that 
the  family  possessed  the  same  lands 
from  a  much  earlier  period,  and  befbie 
1393. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  presume  to  think 
that  I  have  now  pretty  satisfiu^torily 
answered  all  the  captious  olgectioiis  oif 
this  doughty  critic,  and  have  oertainlv 
detected  some  misrepresentations,  and 
even  fanacies.— Not  that  I  impute  de» 
signed  falsity  to  him,  but  that,  in  the 
bund  impetuosHv  <^  his  seal  Co  vilify 
this  family,  he  lias  overstretched  tlie 
boundaries  of  sober  reason,  and,  unwitt- 
ingly it  may  be,  even  of  truth  itself. 

Were  I  a^n  to  give  an  aeoount  of 
this  ancient,  respectable,  and  '^  most 
extensive"  branch  of  the  hooae  of 
Steuart,  for  any  thing  that  has  been 
brought  forward  by  him  against  its 
genealogy,  I  could  alter  littfe  or  no- 
Uiing,  rar  less  suppress  what  has  al- 

^ ^  ^  ready  been  given.    Itinig^t,  however, 

alogy  of  your  family,  subsequent  to    be  advantageously  enlarged  and  iDua- 
1500,  is  abundantly  clear — aU  previous    trated,  bv  introducing  into  it  a  ftSk 


IS  involved  in  obscurity."  Again, 
Mag.  V.  p.  480,  "  I  may  here  state, 
that  as  little  elsewhere  in  any  shape 
has  the  faintest  notice  been  yet  addu- 
ced of  tbe  family  of  Allanton  previous 
to  the  1 6th  century"  This  proposi- 
tion, I  must  observe,  is  not  only  as  he 
caJls  it,  "  a  very  simple  one,"  but, 
what  ia  worse,  it  is  not  true.  Besides, 
the  existence  of  Sir  Allan  Steuart  of 
Daldowie  in  1393,  which  is  clearly 
proved  by  the  charter  quoted;  it  is 
stated  by  me.  Hist,  of  Renf.  sh.  p.  472, 
that  there  is  a.  charter  still  extant,  by 
Walter  Scott  of  Wesdenfar,  to  Adam, 
son  and  heir  to  James  Steuart  of  Dal- 
dowie, CAde  Steuart,  filio  et  heradi 
Jacobi  Steuart  de  Daldowf,J  of  cer- 
tain heritages  at  Lanark,  dated  16th 
August  1483.  For  the  authenticity 
of  this  document  I  can  confidently 
▼ouch,  having  myself  inspected  it. 
Now,  supposing  this  Adam  to  have 
been  not  older  than  one  and  twenty 
when  the  charter  was  granted  in  1 493 ; 
and  further,  supposing  his  father 
James,  the  second  of  Uiat  name,  to 
have  died  in  die  very  same  year  at 
the  moderate  age  of  60,  that  would 
prove  the  existence  at  least  of  the  &- 
mily  in  1433,  even  allowing  this  last 
mentioned  gentleman  to  have  had  nei- 
ther father  nor  |;randfather  at  all ! — 
and  thus  the  main  position  of  Mr  J. 
U.  is  completelif  annihilated.    But  I 


detail  and  compantive  statement  of  the 
two  testaments  and  inventories  of  the 
"  gudis  and  geir  bekmging  to  the 
Knight  of  Buccleuch  and  the  Laird  of 
Allanton,  and  ihey  might  be  made  to 
move  pari  passu  down  the  cdhunn,'* 
in  the  same  manner  bs  Mr  J.  R.  has 
so  obligingly  pointed  out. 

To  my  late  History  of  Renf^ewfllnie, 
in  spite  of  this  gentleman's  impotent 
attack,  I  take  the  liberty  to  consider 
the  article  in  question  as  a  most  vahi- 
able  addition ;  and  I  believe  better 
judges  than  he  is,  and  certainly  more 
candid  critics,  are  of  the  same  opinion. 
It  is  with  genealogical  aa  it  b  with 
every  other  species  of  intolerant  perse-* 
cuiion  ;  it  only  brings  its  olijects  into 
greater  repute,  and  procures  for  them 
a  greater  share  of  the  public  partiality. 
Ten  persons  will  now  be  attracted  to 
read  the  fair  and  impartial  accoimt 
which  is  given  of  this  distinguisbed 
branch  of  the  Steuarts  in  this  work, 
to  one  that  would  have  read  it,  had  he 
abstained  ftom  lus  injudiciona  oensoxe ; 
I  therefore  feel  personally  indebted  to 
him  in  so  fkr,  n>r  having  contritmted 
to  bring  my  book  into  greater  notice 
than  it  otherwise  could  have  acquired 
by  its  own  merit.  I  bdieve  too,  that 
die  honourable  Baronet  should  feel  in- 
debted to  Mr  J.  R.  for  labouring  to 
expose  the  errors  of  Camdidtts^  who 
seenw  to  have  been  bat  impeiftctly 
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iofonned  on  the  subject,  and  for  in- 
ducing himself,  as  weU  as  others  of  his 
family,  to  collect  the  ample  and  au- 
thentic materials  Irom  which  my  late 
account  was  drawn  up.  G.  R. 

Bower-'Lodffe,  Sept.  8,  1818. . 


STATE  OP  PARTIES,    AND    THE  EDITI- 
IMJEOH  RETIEW. 

The  existence  of  Party,  in  a  high  and 
liberal  sense  of  the  term,  is  unavoid- 
able under  a  free  Government;  and 
there  have  been  periods  in  our  histcM'y, 
and  these  not  remote,  in  which  the 
magnificent  struggles  for  supremacy  of 
lofiy  and  surpassing  talent  have  justly 
fixed  the  regard  and  admiration  of 
mankind.    When  party  spirit  comes 
in  this  glorious  shape,  it  has  all  the 
grace  of  patriotism  and  all  the  majesty 
of  genius  to  recommend  it.    The  pu- 
rity and  grandeur  of  the  leading  mind 
elevate  the  conceptions  and  dignify 
the  sentiments,  even  of  its  most  hum- 
ble followers.    The  vulgar  ambition 
of  mere  place  and  emolument,  which 
forms  the  only  living  principle  of  every 
degraded  faction,  is  despised  by  him 
who  is  enabled  by  the  gifts  of  natiure 
to  tower  above  the  sorry  contention, — 
and  called,  imperiously  called,  by  Fto- 
vidence  to  aspire  after  higher  objects, 
and  challenge  a  more  glorious  prize. 
What,  to  the  illustrious  party-leader 
whom  we  suppose,  and  of  whom  we 
have  had  more  than  one  splendid  ex- 
ample, is  the  petty  triumph  which 
would  enable  him  to  confer  offices — 
to  preside  in  the  distribution  of  public 
spoils — ^to  govern  in  the  plenitude  of 
despotism  over  the  waste  of  corruption? 
what  to  such  a  man  can  all  this  be, 
compared  with  the  conscious  power  of 
sustaining  the  glory  or  retrieving  the 
fortunes  of  his  country  ?    Such  has 
been  the  fortune  of  some  illustrious 
party-leaders  in  this  land  of  fVeedom— 
and  it  is  impossible  to  dispute  the  vir- 
tue of  that  principle  of  public  attach- 
ment which  enabled  them  to  give  en- 
ergy to  the  grandeur  of  their  conoei>- 
tions— and  which,  in  these  rare  ex- 
amples of  high  and  patriotic  exertion^ 
was  without  the  meanness  that  has  too 
often  distinguished  and  d^;raded  po- 
litical alliances. 

But  although  there  have  been  party 
connexions  in  this  country,  thus  illus- 
trious in  their  origin^  and  companitiye* 
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iy  pure,  even  in  their  eourse — con- 
nexions which  have  vindicated    tlie 
principle  of  party  attachment  fh>m  the 
odium  intowhicn  it  might  have  fallen 
by  the  prevalence  of  political  profli- 
gacy— it  must  be  owned,   that  they 
have   been   of  rare  occurrence.      It 
is  difficult  to  seize  the  outward  li« 
neaments  that  stamp  a  chiuracter  of 
purity  and  high-mindedness  upon  such 
connexions,  and  honourably   distin- 
guish them  hma    the    unprincipled 
combinations  of  mere  faction.     The 
undisturbed  possession  of  power  is  far 
indeed  from  being  an  unequivocal  cri- 
terion either  of  the  patriotism  or  of  die 
popularity  of  any  body  of  pubUc  men ; 
but  it  is  a  sure  symptom  that  diere  is 
in  the  character  and  composition  of  a 
party  something  alien  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people,  and  repugnaint  to  the 
constitutional  administration  of  Go- 
vernment, when  they  are  pennitted, 
without  sympathy  or  concern,  to  strug- 
gle for  a  long  course  of  years  in  all  the 
impatient  violence  of  opposition — to 
denounce  their  adversaries  in  terms  of 
unmeasured  indignation  and  menace 
without  any  preceptible  effect — to  out>< 
live  hundreds  of  their  own  predictions 
about  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and 
yet  to  see  it  maliciously  reriving^  even 
under  their  most  formidable  frowns— 
to  call  pathetically,  but  in  vain,  on 
the  people  for  support  to  their  strug- 
gling virtue,  now  well-nigh  about  to 
uunt  and  die  away,  and  to  rise  after 
each  successive  repulse  and  each  new 
humiliation,  with  fresh  claims  upon 
the  pubhc  confidence,  which  are  an- 
swered only  with  colder  indifierence, 
or  more  bitter  derision.    Such  is  not 
the  mannar  in  which  the  people,  that 
is,  the  spirit  and  intelligence  of  the 
country,  are  wont  to  treat  those  in 
whose  struggles  .they  feel  a  keen  and  > 
generous  interest,  or  upon  whose  ta- 
lents they  repose  dieir  hopes  of  nation* 
al  prosperity  and  glory. 

Such,  however,  is  the  state  of  the 
Opposition  Party  in  Parliament,  which 
still  &ntasticaUy  retains  the  unsub- 
stantial and  unmeaning  appellation  of 
"  The  Whig  Ptoty."  Why  should 
they  profane  this  once  venerable  name? 
What  have  the  Opposition  of  our  times 
in  common  with  the  lofty  and  consid- 
erate  spirit  of  the  great  authors  of  the 
English  Revolution,  the  proud  con- 
querors  of  the  independence  of  £u-« 
rope  }  Do  they  indeed,  who,  as  a  par« 
ty,  encumbered  for  more  than  twenty 
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years  die  enterprise  of  their  oonntry 
w  the  most  eventful  period  of  history^ 
r^resent  the  sages  and  conquerors 
who  with  one  hand  huilt  up  tae  au- 
gust fabric  of  limited  monarchy  at 
home^  and  with  the  other  wielded  its 
thunders  apinst  an  inexorable  and 
overshadowmg  despotism  abroad?— 
IVhat  would  the  migeatic  mind  of 
Sommers  have  thought  of  the  half- 
reclaimed  panegyrists  of  the  French 
Revidution  r  How  would  the  henno 
spirit  of  Marlborough  have  endured 
the  adumniators  of  Wellington  ? 

The  present  "  Whigs/'— «ince,  for 
the  sake  of  distinction^  they  must  be 
called  by  that  name« — ^have  forfeited 
die  confidence  of  the  country  by  a 
long  course  of  action,  the  memory  of 
which  can  never  be  obliterated.  It  sig- 
nifies little  what  opinion  may  be  fiarm- 
ed  of  the  talents  of  the  Mimsters  in  a 
question  about  the  chances  of  Whig 
ascendancy;  for  even  those  who  do 
not  acknowledge  the  depth  of  Vanait- 
tart,  nor  admire  the  eloquence  of  Caa* 
tlereagh,  would  tremble  for  a  change, 
whidi,  by  displacing  their  usefiil  and 
prosperous  abilities,  must  open  the  road 
to  power  to  a  body  of  men,  who,  upon 
their  accession,  must  either  revolu» 
tionise  the  whole  system  of  admiiua-> 
tntion,  or  act  before  the  world  the 
most  odious  drama  of  political  profli- 
gacy that  has  ever  been  exhibited.  A 
change  of  admlaistiation,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  political  parties,  would 
besur  no  resemblanoe  to  similar  events 
in  other  times;  for  never  before  were 
polidcal  distincdoiis  so  radical  or  com- 
prehensive; never  were  they  confirm- 
ed or  embodied  in  so  bng  a  course  of 
acdon,  and  so  mighty  a  aexies  of  e- 
Tents;  never  was  the  system  to  be 
supphmted  so  deeply  interwoven  with 
the  actual  existence  of  the  country— 
with  its  conquests  and  triumphs-^tsex- 
ertions,  saonfioes,  and  glorv ;  and  never 
was  that  which  ai^ires  to  tne  succession 
80  palpably  and  thoroughly  estranged 
from  every  bright  reelection  upon 
which  the  laiger  and  better  part  of  the 
people  fondly  repoBe,«-4md  to  which 
they  will  recur  with  delight  till  all 
memory  of  the  atupendous  transao* 
dons  <»  the  past  is  lost  in  some  new 
and.  more  hioeoua  convulsion.  The 
choice  betwixt  the  present  Ministers 
and  their  opponents, — even  if  it  were 
conceded  to  the  matchlfsa  arroganoaof 
Whiggism,  that  it  ia  a  choice  of  intel- 
lect on  the  one  aide  and  imbecility  on 
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the  other,— is  adll  a  dioiee  betwixt 
established  insdtudons  and  untried 
change-— betwixt  national  gkny  a&d 
disgrace — betwixt  the  trium^  and  the 
fidl  of  British  pie-eminence— betwixt 
the  majestic  prindples  of  order  and 
the  warriiu;  elements  of  revolutioa, 
once  onenfy  cherished  by  those  to 
whom  tne  present  race  of  Whiga  have 
succeeded,  and  in  w:ho8e  €um  they 
were  bapdzed,— «nd  now  more  ambi- 
guously indicated  in  the  prudential 
moderation  to  which  th^  have  been 
confined  by  the  coarse  of  eventa  and 
the  rising  tide  of  public  indignetinn 

It  was  the  French  Revulatian  that 
first  severed  the  Whigs,  as  a  body, 
from  that  system  now  well  e&dtled,— * 
firom  long  experience — fimn  general 
approbadon — nom  final  and  trinm^ 
ant  establishment, — to  the  i^ipdlatioQ 
of  British.  From  the  moment  that 
Mr  Fox,  in  a  paroxysm  of  enthuaiaatic 
admiration,  gave,  before  the  Honoe  of 
Commons,  and  in  the  fooe  of  the  world, 
the  high  sanction  of  his  name  to  the 
insanity  of  the  first  constitution  of  the 
French  Republic,  he  renounced  his 
diaracter  of  an  Engliah  Whig,  and  be- 
came the  champion  of  a  new  and  ir- 
reconcilable system.  Hisj^igb  talent 
saved  himiroin  the  vulganty,  bia  gen- 
erous heart  shrunk  from  the  atiecity, 
of  Jacobinism.  But  although  he  nay 
have  shuddered  at  t)^e  meana,  bia  do- 
quence,  so  far  as  its  power  extended, 
consecrated  the  wild  and  impnotka- 
bleend. 

Mr  Burke,  on  the  memorable  occa- 
sion of  his  sepamdon  ftom  Mi  Fox, 
declared,  that  he  knew  the  vidne  of 
what  he  had  loat— ^be  knew  that  he 
had  lost  an  amiable  and  illuatrkus 
friend — but  he  must  have  fdt  also, 
that  the  cause  of  order  and  of  genuine 
liberty  had  sustained  an  irrcpanhle 
mistVurtune  in  the  defection  of  a  man 
who  was  bom  to  sway  inferior  under- 
standinffs,  and  who  could  not  revolt 
fimn  the  legitimate  authority  of  ibe 
Constitution,  without  spreading  the 
flame  of  insurrection  through  a  large 
portion  of  society^  and  stammng  & 
own  momentous  cnors  in  deep  and 
enduring  impression  upim  a  powofbl 
party  in  the  atate. 

The  result  soon  became  viable; 
and  the  vrar  of  179S— a  war  undff- 
taken  for  the  defence  of  order  against 
the  principles  and  progress  of  vevohi- 
tion— was  strongly  oypoasd  by  Mr  Fox 
and  his  perty  in  flijrti  stages.    Itwu 
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feor  his  angry  and  vehement  opposition 
to  dus  war  in  its  oommenoement— an 
opposition  continued  by  himself  and 
lus  sucoeaaon  down  to  the  moment  of 
its  splendid  termination — ^that  Mr  Fox 
himself  lost  the  public  confidence^  and 
has  entailed  upon  his  adherents^  as  a 
party^  this  irredeemable  forfdtore. 

And  where  is  the  man  capable  of 
appreciating  the  CTcnts  of  the  last 
thirty  vearsj  who  can  wonder  at  or  la- 
ment tiiis  result  ?  Was  it  wrong  to  re- 
sist that  revolution  which  has  fiUed  the 
world  with  misery^  and  as  to  which, 
now  that  its  fbry  is  expended,  we  know 
not  whether  most  to  deride  the  extra- 
vagance of  its  pretensions,  or  detest  the 
enormity  of  its  crimes?  Wssitunwise* 
to  shut  the  barriers  of  this  yet  uncor- 
mpted  kingdom  against  the  flood  of 
vice  and  of  folly  which  was  £ist  rolling 
to  its  shores  ? — to  denounce  a  system 
which,  in  the  very  act  of  declaring  an 
insane  equality,  merged  into  the 
sternest  and  most  odious  tyranny? — 
which  d^vered  over  millions,  in  the 
frenzy  of  moral  intoxication,  to  the 
craft  and  cruelty  of  its  own  unbeliev- 
ing apostles? — ^was  it  wrong  to|op« 
pose  that  monstrous  system,  which 
fixed  the  stamp  of  hypocrisv  on  social 
intercourse,  and  spread  diinonour  a- 
roong  nations  ?*-which,  in  the  accents 
of  tSeration,  issued  its  code  of  pro- 
scription and  murder  ? — which  insult- 
ed ttirones,  contaminated  the  people, 
despised  man,  and  disowned  God? 
What  privation,— *what  danger,— 
which  even  of  the  ordinarv  modes  of 
destruction  was  not  preferaole  to  the 
contact  of  this  foul  pestilence,  which 
never  dertroyed  before  it  had  first  de- 
graded its  victims  ? 

Nor  can  the  English  admirers  of  this 
Revolution  plead  that  they  were  ever 
misled  by  its  casual  deviation  into  the 
paths  of  honour  and  m(»ality.  Its  prin- 
ciple was  one  and  unchanged — work- 
ing in  dilFerent  forms  and  by  different 
instruments — but  unchanged  in  its 
essence,  and  iinifinm  in  its  tendencies 
-—from  the  impurpled  frenzy  of  Rob- 
espierre, to  the  more  considerate  and 
comprehensive  desolation  of  Bona^ 
parte.  Sometimes  it  stooped  to  de- 
ceive,—oftener  it  rose  in  ^d  menace 
and  defiance, — ^now  it  was  a  secret 
poison,  stealing  through  every  vein,— 
and  again  it  was  a  volcano,  blazing 
vengeance  and  ruin  upon  the  nations. 
The  long  line  of  its  heroes  and  martyrs 
had  all  upon  them  the  resemblsnoe  of 
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family  and  the  stamp  of  kindred ;  sad 
in  their  unextorted  confessions,  as  well 
as  their  wildest  undertakings,  through-* 
out  theur  whole  career,  whether  of 
speculation  or  of  practice,  we  discover 
only  the  varying  passage  towards  that 
boundless  ocean  of  blood  in  which 
their  unmitigable  niirits  were  to  wash 
away  the  virtue  and  the  piety  of  man- 
kind. 

The  English  Whigs,  indeed,  some- 
times attempted  to  qualify  their  ad- 
miration of  the  French  Revolution, 
by  assigning  natural  Umits  to  its  in- 
fluence—by  describing  it  as  well  a- 
dapted  to  the  actual  condition  of 
France  alone.  But  could  they  seri- 
ously expect  to  see  this  Revolution^ 
if  once  triumphant,  confined  within 
the  French  territories  ?  If  there  had 
been  a  chance  that  the  fury  of  the 
Revolution  would  have  expended 
itself  within  such  limits,  that  the 
factions  raging  against  eadi  other  in 
that  devoted  country  would  have 
become  fbrgetfhl  of  fiireign  rela- 
tions, and  negligent  of  fhreiffn  con- 
quest,—-that  other  nations  mi^t  havo 
safely  witnessed  the  career  ofin&my 
and  crime  without  danger  IKim  the 
example,  or  injury  from  the  shodE,— 
that  tne  energetic  and  sagacious  rulers 
of  this  frightnil  intestine  strife  would 
not  have  provided  fer  the  stability  of 
their  ^stem,  by  lavishing  the  raised 
spirit  or  an  impetuous  people  in  exter- 
nal aggression  and  remote  violence  ;— 
if  there  had  been  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect diat,  terrified  by  the  sanguinary 
anparidon  which  they  had  called  forth« 
tney  noight  have  willingly  assisted  to 
quell  it,  had  they  not  been  provoked 
to  madness  by  the  insult  of  foreign 
aggression,— or  that,  renouncing  Uieir 
wud  ambition,  their  visionary  theories, 
and  their  practical  enormities,  they 
might  have  returned  to  a  state  of  or^ 
der  and  tranquillity,  but  for  the  un- 
compromising hauffhtinesB  with  which 
they  were  excluded  from  the  relations 
of  policy  and  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions ;— if  there  had  been  any  ground 
fiv  supposing  that  the  French  Revo- 
lution was  to  be  flattered  into  qui- 
escence, at  persuaded  into  moteation, 
or  despised  into  self-de8tnicti<ni,  then 
might  the  policy,  of  England  have 
merited  reprobation,  while  the  steady 
and  unvarying  opposition  of  the  Whigs 
might  have  demanded  the  applause  of 
their  country.  But  nothing  could 
have  been  move  chimerical  thui  such 
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expectaitiOQS.  What!  talk  of  the  sdf- 
deatroying  power  of  a  system  which 
was  nooruhed  by  blood  and  matmed 
by  crime—which  rose  up  to  its  most 
atapendous  height  on  the  sweUiog 
waTe  of  carnage — ^which  comited  every 
actual  sacrifice  but  as  an  insignificant 
unit  in  its  infinite  aeries  of  renoTation, 
and  made  humanity  the  subject  of 
callous  and  unshrinking  experiment ; 
talk  of  the  possible  forbearance  and 
moderation,  the  virtuous  abhorrence, 
the  repenting  terrors  of  the  children 
and  (tampions  of  Revolution,  of  the 
Robespierres,  the  Dantons,  the  Ma- 
tats,  the  Camots,  most  of  whom  ex- 
pired in  blasphemous  devotion  to  their 
own  profligate  faith.  To  speak  of 
alliance  as  desirable,  or  neutrality  as 
possible,  with  these  desperate  men, 
and  the  gang  whom  they  maddened 
into  the  ruffian  sublimity  of  revolu- 
tion, is  an  outrage  on  the  indignant 
feelings  of  mankind. 

As  the  war  advanced,  the  red  char- 
acter of  the  enemy  became  more  fri^t- 
fully  conspicuous;  and  although  the 
British  nation  had  now  become  nearly 
unanimous,  the  Mliigs,  still  clinging 
to  their  original  predilections,  although 
under  many  professed  modi^cations, 
opposed,  as  vicorously  as  ever,  the 
principle  of  tnis  mighty  contest 
Could  they  yet  mistake  the  genius  of 
^at  Revolution  aminst  which  their 
country  was  strug^ing  even  for  exist- 
ence, and  of  wmch  every  day  was 
deepening  the  unrivalled  horrors? 
Absolutely  towering  in  malevolent 
grandeur,  above  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  victory  but  kindled  witJi 
scorn,  wliile  defeat  redoubled  its 
fury ;  and  for  a  long  series  of  dark 
and  hopeless  years,  amid  all  the  casu- 
alities  of  war  and  policy,  there  seem- 
ed to  be  in  the  world  but  one  cloudy 
and  progressive  movement — the  march 
and  the  triumph  of  revolution.  All 
around  seem^  stationary  or  declin- 
ing; revolution  alone  was  making 
constant  and  rapid  strides,  not  only 
surviving,  but  exulting  in  misfortune, 
— ^holding  fast  the  language  of  enthu- 
siasm in  the  very  agony  of  disap- 
pointment,— ^vomiting  its  undisciplin- 
ed hordes  in  terrible  succession  upon 
Europe,  and  inspiring  them  .with  a  . 
firenzy  which  appeared  to  rise  with 
the  carnage  made  in  their  impetuous 
masses,— -drawing  new  and  gratuitOua 
horrors  round  the  ordinary  ravages  of 
war^  even  in  moments  when  a  merits 
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ed  retribution  appeared  ready  to  en* 
velope  the  sanguinary  inventors,— ria- 
Ing  in  pride  and  defiance  towards  the 
mighty  combination  whidi  its  excess- 
es had  provoked,  just  when  the  stroke 
of  fiite  appeared  about  to  deooend, — 
and,  in  spite  of  this  insane  trampiiqg 
upon  every  principle  of  ordinary  po- 
licy, fulfilling  its  arrogant  prophecies 
of  vengeance  and  of  doimnion  by  meana 
whidi,  as  they  contradicted  all  the  or- 
dinary principles  of  policy,  and  ap- 
peared to  transcend  in  then-  operation 
the  laws  of  nature  themselves,  filled 
every  bosom  with  that  inatinctiTe  hor- 
ror which  is  felt  in  the  very  imagina- 
tion of  the  resistless  and  pretenurtnial 
supremacy  of  the  genius  of  evil. 

It  were  superfluous  to  fi^Qow  the 
course  of  this  awful  visitation  fiother; 
its  more  recent  transfixinationa,  ex- 
pbits,  and  honon,  are  fresh  in  the  re- 
collection of  alL  In  its  every  tAaspt — 
directorial,  consular,  imperial — in  iti 
republican  agitations,  as  well  aa  in  its 
despotic  and  overshadowing  sdOness— 
the  English  Whigs  found  matter  of 
qualified  panegyric  and  of  mitigated 
reproach ;  and  their  oouncUa  to  Eng- 
land were  ever — peace,  submission, 
humiliation.  Till  the  deep,  and  it  \b 
to  be  hoped  final,  descent  <^  the  des- 
troyer into  oblivion,  their  thane  was 
his  truly  legitimate  title — their  boast 
his  resistl^  supremacy.  Kor  were 
they  roused  firom  their  profound  qie- 
culations  on  the  prospects  of  the  4lh 
Gallic  dynasty,  but  by  the  fiital  dinn- 
dets  of  Waterloo,  which  swept  it  fir 
ever  fh>m  the  earth. 

England  cannot  take  such  a  party 
into  her  councUs  at  this  momoit.  Al- 
though  the  power  of  revolutian  is 
broken,  its  spirit  is  not  extinguislied  ; 
the  m%hty  arrangements  which  have 
been  accomplished  in  the  spirit  of  ano- 
ther system,  yet  require  the  sustaining 
agency  of  the  same  principles  by  whidi 
they  have  been  established ;  tibe  disor- 
dered aspect  of  Europe  yet  invites  the 
vigilance  of  Britain,  and  may  still  de- 
mand new  interposition  of  her  power. 
It  is  to  no  purpose,  that  in  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Whigs  still  vdlienient- 
ly  appeal  to  the  settled  indiflferenoe  ^i 
tne  people— that  deluded  with  the 
semblance  of  victory  in  the  turbulent 
results  of  one  or  two  rabble  elections, 
they  already  indulge  the  hope  of  dis- 
solving the  administration — ^that,  as  if 
their  talent  as  well  as  their  credit 
were  in  rapid  dedine,  they  have  en* 
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will  e?er  appear  mora  hideous  Uw 
more  mankina  are  enlightened,  ualeaa 
it  be  the  effbct  of  knowledge  to  oor<- 
rapt  every  sentiment  of  national  pride, 
and  extinguiBh  every  spark  of  patriot- 


eumbered  the  pages  of  their  steady 
and  once  potent  organ  with  a  state- 
ment of  their  claims,  in  which  pre- 
Bomption  and  dulnesa  are  combined 
in  rare  and  whimsical  proportions. 

The  kit  Number  of  the  Edinburah 
Rcfview  contains  an  article  on  tne 
'*  State  of  Parties,"  which,  as  it  pro- 
bably eseaned  the  notice  of  the  inge- 
nioua  and  learned  Editor  in  die  hurry 
of  his  other  em^oyments,  deservesat- 
tention  nther  as  a  tribute  to  the  ex- 
piring celebrity  of  the  worle,  than  to 
the  merits  of  tins  particular  peaform- 
alice.  The  paper  is,  fVom  beginning 
to  end,  a  tissue  of  elaborate  truisms 
and  gratuitous  assumptions,  sprinkled 
with  numerous  and  not  unimportant 
miscepresentations.  There  are  two' 
leading  propositiotts  which  it  is  the 
ambition  of  the  author  to  illustrate—* 
that  party  is  in  itself  a  good  tbing, 
and  tnat  the  present  Opposition  con- 
stitute the  best  of  all  paSties.  But  of 
the  conduaion  to  which  his  tedious 
and  involved  argument  necessarily 
leads,  he  was  not  perhaps  aware,  vis. 
that  his  Whig  Mends  are  alone  quali- 
fied, by  thdr  virtue  and  talent,  to  sus- 
tain the  character  of  a  constitutional 
Opposition,  without  which  the  liber- 
ties of  England  must  perish  ;  and  of 
coarse,  that  their  continuance  in  their 
present  condition  of  loftv  and  sullen 
independence^  is  required  for  the  sahra- 
tton  of  the  country.  It  will  be  seen 
In  the  sequel  how  well  he  establishes 
this  momentous  position. 

The  author  feels  some  difficulty  in 
etphdning  his  motives  for  stirring  the 
question  of  party  distinctions  at  the 
present  moment,  and  has  performed 
the  task  of  apologising  so  indifibrent- 
\j,  that  he  might  as  well  have  confess- 
ed at  once  the  true  source  of  the  invi- 
dious movement — the  ambition^of  place 
and  of  power.  The  return  of  peace, 
he  savs,  has  changed  the  relations — 
has  alternately  weakened  and  strength- 
ened the  distinctions  among  states- 
men ;  the  spirit  of  the  people— the 
power  of  public  opinion— 4S  banning 
to  assert  its  ascendancy ;  and  the  in- 
ference is,  that  a  review  of  the  State  of 
Parties  is  demanded.  But  the  return 
of  peace  wfll  not  obliterate  the  remem- 
bnmce  of  the  war — of  the  principles 
developed,  or  the  conduct  pursued, 
during  its  progress — of  the  steady  snd 
indignant  resistance  made  by  one  great 
party  to  every  measure  intended  to 
avert  from  tiie  state  a  catastrophe  that 
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The  advantsge  of  party  connexions, 
when  founded  on  generous  and  lofW 
views,  has  never  been  di«pnted.  u 
was  superfluous,  therefore,  for  this  au- 
thor to  array,  with  all  the  minuteness- 
of  a  mathematical  demonstration,  the 
elementary  minciples  by  which  tiiey 
are  defendea,  ana  to  ransadc  the  po- 
litical works  of  Burke  for  the  details 
of  an  argument  which,  ever  since  it 
was  illustrated  by  Uie  splendour  of 
his  doquenoe,  his  been  ftmiliar  to 
every  tu^erstanding.  The  pa88u;es 
selected  by  the  Reviewer  from  that 
immortal  writer,  as  an  ornament  to 
his  own  dreary  speculation,  are  like 
flowers  in  a  desert,  breathing  a  sweet 
fVagranee  through  the  surrounding 
wilderness.  But  the  argument  about 
party  connexions  is  not  strengthened 
by  such  embellishment,  and  is  neither 
expanded  nor  illustrated  by  the  genius 
of  the  Reviewer.  All  that  is  old  ie 
fkmiliar--and  aU  that  is  new  in  his 
peculation  is  worthless  and  unprofit- 
able. The  abuse  of  party  connexions 
is  the  only  real  question,  and  this 
abuse  the  author  w  the  Review  has 
done  his  utmost  to  defend. 

He  defends  an  indiscriminate  oppo« 
sition  to  all  the  measures,  good  or  had^ 
which  are  proposed  by  another  party^ 
whose  general  principles  and  norcy  are 
condemned;  he  maintains,  tnat  eveij 
member  of  the  (^posing^conftderaey  is 
bbund  to  submit  his  private  opinion 
on  each  particular  question,  to  the  wiU 
d^the  leader,  or  of  the  mifjority  of  the 
ftetion ;  he  demands  this  corrupt  sub- 
mission upon  the  same  prihehue  upon 
wbdch  every  citizen  is  Douncf  to  yield 
obedience  to  a  law  when  once  enacted, 
although  he  may  have  disapproved  of 
its  intnMluction ;  and,  finally,  he  adds, 
that  when  a  measure  in  itself  good 
is  proposed,  a  man  **  ia  liable  to  no 
charge  of  factious  conduct,  or  of  in- 
consistency, if  he  object'  to  it  in  the 
hmdB  of  one  class  of  statesmen,  and 
afterwards  approve  of  it  in  those  of 
snother  and  better  description/**  Here 
is  a  bold  and  startling  avowal  indeed. 
What— are  the  ties  of  political  con- 
nexion irreconcilal^e  to  the  purity  of 
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privste  virtue  and  the  sacred  rigkts  of 
conscience  ?  Must  a  man  who  forma  a 
party  attachment  give  his  morality  in- 
to the  keeping  of  an  unscrupulous  and 
daring  leader,  or  consign  it  to  the 
perilous  guardianship  of  an  ohedient 
and  uninquiring  majority  ?  WUl  even 
neutrality,  after  all  hut  a  poor  and  dis- 
reputahle  compromise  hetwixt  profli- 
gacy and  fear,  not  satisfy  the  cravings - 
<oi  party  i^irit;  hut  must  its  votary 
speak,  decide,  vote,  and  act,  in  con- 
tradiction to  the  clearest  dictates  of  his 
understanding,  and  sacrifice  the  pre- 
sent good  of  his  country  to  the  future 
triumph  of  his  party  ?  It  is  vain  to 
compare  this  profligate  conformity  to 
the  laws  of  a  voluntary  association,, 
with  that  inevitable  obedien^  due  to 
tiie  laws  of  society,  into  whidi  we  are 
cast  by  fortune^  and  from  which  we 
cannot  be  fsevcred  without  ruin.  Men 
of  integrity  seek  party  connexions  for 
the  general  good  aione ;  but  how  is 
that  to  be  promoted  by  the  means  of 
particular  crime  ?  Is  that  systematic 
nypocrisy  which  has  become  so  fatally 
prevalent  among  factions,  as  to  have, 
made  the  very  name,  of  party  a  bye-> 
word  axid  a  reproacl^  &vourable  to  pri- 
vate honour,  to  public  virtue,  to  mat 
loftv  independence  so  proudly  arrett- 
ed by  the  very  men  m  whose  name 
this  profligate  avowal  has  been  made, 
and  of  whose  public  principles  it  must 
be  considered  as  a  solemn  decWation 
put  upoi>  their  most  authentic  and  ei^ 
during  record?  The  danger  of  *'  the 
establishment  fiirever"  ^  use  the 
words  of  the  Reviewer),  "  of  the  bad 
svstem  which  all  agree  ought  to  be 
changed,"  will  not  justify — ^will  not 
even  palliate  for  a  moment,  this  mon-> 
strous  compromise,  for  that  system  is 
not  so  bad  which  may  not  be  put  down 
by  other  and  more  Intimate  weapons, 
--and  no  system  of  public  policy,,  how 
inexpedient  soever,  can  be  compared 
in  magnitude  of  mischief  to  the  fatal 
corruption  of  private  honour.  In  vain 
will  the  Reviewer  claim  the  sanction 
of  Burke  for  this  detestable  sophism — 
in  ^ain  does  he  discharge  his  pointless 
sarcasm  against  the  uimdlicd  bosoms 
of  those  who  shudder  at  the  remorse- 
less latitude  of  his  party  faith — who 
love  to  hold  fast  that  integrity  which 
is  the  livinff  source  of  all  public  and 
privste  good— and  would  scorn  to  be 
seduced  into  the  crooked  passages  of 
an  unprincipled  ambition,  although 
Ihey  should  conduct  through  their  ^ 
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vious  windings  to  the  moM  ^lendid 
pinnacle  of  worldy  grandeur. 
.  "^^o  can  be  siu^rised,  after  Bitch  a& 
avowal  of  principle,  at  the  practices 
which  are  afterwards  inculcat^l  or  de^ 
fended  ?  A  party  netd  not  be  asham- 
ed, says  this  enlightened  champion,  of 
its  most  selfish  and  interested  adher- 
ents.— The  Ministers  are  surnnuided 
and  sustained  by  their  hirelings ;  and 
would  you  range  all  the  oorruptioii  on 
their  side,  and  denv  to  their  opponents 
the  benefit  of  a  share  in  the  ample 
stock  of  available  depravity  ?  ''  When 
we  see  by  what  means,  and  l^  what 
persons,  the  worst  of  Ministers  is  al- 
ways sure  to  be  loaded  (says  the  Re- 
viewer), caa  there  be  a  more  deplor- 
able inmtuation  than  thdrs,  who  woold 
see  him  displaced  for  die  salvation  of 
the  state,  and  yet  scruple  to  obtain  as- 
sistance in  the  just  war&re  waged  a- 
gainst  hjm,from  every  feelings  amd  im^ 
five,  and  principle,  that  can  indoce  any 
one  to  join  in  the  struggle  ?"*^It  is 
known  to  all  the  world,  Uiat  there  are 
many  base  and  selfish  party  attach- 
ments ;  and  it  has  long  been  su^ect- 
ed,  thit  they  are  not  im  loast  nume- 
rous in  quarters  where  the  r^utation 
of  purity  and  independence  is  most 
fiercely  vindicated;  but  it  never  be- 
fore occurred  to  any  person  to  defiend 
them  on  principle-^to  embody  them 
in  the  shape  of  a  political  theorem — to 
admit  them  as  a  part  of  his  serious  and 
solemn  profession  of  political  firith. 
Why,  this  is  the  very  unblushing  nak- 
edness of  political  profligacy — ^the  cal- 
lous unthinking  prostitution,  of  party 
— the  open,  avowed,  vaunted,  conse- 
crated, triumph  of  vice,  without  one 
partide  left  of  redeeming  shame— the 
unveiled,  uuretiring,  hideous  display 
of  unstinted  corruption.  While  the 
base  retainers  of  party  were  kept  in 
the  shade — while  they  were  left  to 
burrow  under  ground  in  its  shuneful 
and  midnight  work— while  ibdi  very 
existence  was  considered  a  scandal  to 
the  oonfederacv,  and  aH  visible  .con- 
nexion with  them  was  studianaly  a- 
voided  as  a  dimaoe — there  was  still  a 
semblance  of  vmue  left  to  contract  and 
overawe,  if  it  coukl  not  extirpate  Uie 
evO— rand  to  secure  the  more  distin- 
guished and  duuntcrested  leaders  teem 
the  infimiy,  if  it  could  not  wliolly  save 
them  Arom^the  guOt  of  so  fi)ul  a  con- 
tamination.   But  here  is  an  open  and 
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of  the  ''natural  leaders  of  the  people^^ 
Co  intimate  to  the  world  that  no  nigh 
standard  of  moral  principle  is  recog- 
jiised  by  the  corps,  or  demanded  of  its 
memben^  'who  shall  be  welcomed  and 
•cherished^  whatever  be  their  moral 
stature  or  constitution — ^nothing  being 
j-equired^  but  that  they  shall  possess 
and  ex&ct  in  fiill  vigour^  the  pugnaci- 
•ous  principle  against  the  existing  Ad- 
ministration. Let  the  Wh%8  cease  in 
future  to  talk  of  purity  and  independ- 
ence. 

The  topics  of  coalition  and  of  aris^ 
tocratical  influence  are  delicate  ones 
for  the  party  whose  cause  the  Review- 
er advocates ;  yet  has  he  ventured  to 
iliscuss  them  with  the  aid  of  his  usual 
gratuitous  assumptions  and  palpable 
mistakes  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
i^uesdon.  Th^  point  for  omsideration 
ts  not,  whether  tmstooratical  influence, 
mingling  itself  with  the  other  powers 
in  a  mixed  government^  be  nuschie- 
'vous,  or  inolude  the  evils  of  a  pure 
aristocracy ;  but  whether  this  influ^- 
enoe,  if  not  mixed  in  c^ue  proportions, 
but  absolutely  ^^ominant  in  the 
^institution  of  a  party,  can  be  restrain- 
ed, in  the  natural  arrogance  of  its 
career,  by  any  of  the  barriers  which 
the  constitution  opposes  to  the  actual 
^wssessors  of  power,  flrom  giving  full 
-scope  to  its  portud  and  domineering 
spirit-r-^rofn  intuUitf  the  prince  ana 
oppressing  die  peopk — ^from  d^;en&- 
rating  in  substance,  if  not  in  name,  in^ 
Co  a  detestable  oligarchy  ?  This  ques- 
tion ^e  Reviewer  has  not  weJi  aplved. 
Wixile  upon  the  subject  of  coalitions, 
>he  has  -said  no  more  but  .that  they  may 
by  possibility  be  honest — a  mode  of 
reasoning  not  wdl  adapted  to  defend 
some  obalitions  wliidi  it  was  probably 
his  aim  to  justify,  but  upon  which  thie 
public  voice  has  long  pronounoed  au 
unalterable  judgment. 

The  Reviewer  having  thus  ''pre- 
pared the  way  (as  he  says),  for  the 
xew  observations  which  he  has  to  ofier 
upon  the  present  aspect  of  poUti(^  in 
ibis  coun^,"  that  is,  baying,  .under 
pretence  of  a  general  dissertation  on 
party,  attempted  to  apologise  for  some 
of  tne  memorable  ei^ors  with  which 
liis  own  party  is  chargeable,  rushes 
*'  mto  the  midst  of  things/'  by  the 
following  pan^ric  on  the  short  ad- 
ministration of  1806.  "  But  where 
is  tl^  Mi]^8try  that  ever  did  so  much 
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for  the  country  in  so  short  a  space  of 
time?  They  introduced  upon  sound 
and  enflightened  principles  a  new  mi- 
litary system  ;  they  raised  &e  revenue 
to  meet  the  •extravagant  demands  o<^ 
«asioned  by  the  unprovident  schemes 
of  dieir  predecessors,  until  they  could 
retrace  their  steps,  and  relieve  the 
people,  by  economy  imd  peace;  they 
began  those  inquiries  into  pubHc  ex- 
penditure, whicn  have  since,  in  spife 
of  their  successors,  produced  a  mate- 
rial saving  to  the  country^  and  which, 
bad  they  continued  in  power,  would 
ere  now  have  efl'actuaHy  relieved  its 
burthens ;  they  laid  the  foundation  for 
■peace  with  America,  and  of  tranquil- 
lity in  Ireland ;  finally,  they  abolished 
the  slave  trade,  which  had  grown  up 
to  a  hoxrible  maturity  under  Mr  Pitt  a 
eloquent  invectives,  and  which  he,  uL 
the  plenitude  of  his  audiority,  had 
never  ventured  even  to  abridge."*  The 
last  item  of  this  swelling  enumeratioii 
is  the  only  one  deserving  notice ;  and 
with  most  unfeigned  gratitude  do  we 
•thank  diat  administration  for  the  abo^ 
lition  of  the  slave  trade,  which  the  lon^ 
predominance  of  selfish  feeling  and 
worse  than  barbarian  prcgudiDe  alonfe 
compells  us  to  caU  a  ^orious  boon  to 
humanity.  Such  was  the  palpaUe  and 
stupendous  diaracter  of  tae  enormity. 
But  as  to  the  military  system,  by 
which  they  repressed  the  ardour,  ana 
almost  dissolved  the  splendid  voluii- 
tary  array  formed  ffx  the  defence  of 
Che  country — as  to  their  financial  do- 
ings under  the  inventive  imbecility  of 
their  .stripMng  Chanoelior  of  the  £x.- 
ehequer^-as  to  their  invisible,  and 
liitherto  unrecorded  operations  in  Ire- 
land and  America — ^their  more  ohara&- 
teristic  and  memorable  expeditions-^ 
their  n^otiations  with  Russia,  by 
which  they  committed  a  yet  imexpi- 
Ated  treason  to  the  interests  of  Europe, 
it  is  needless  to  say  any  thing,  as  there 
surely  was  more  valour  than  discretioii 
in  the  abore  ostentatious  parade  of  the 
Reviewer,  and  his  absolute  challenge 
X)f  comparison  and  inquiry^ 

How  pitiful  it  is  to  see  him  exhaust 
the  artillery  of  his  eloquence  against 
the  harmless  loquacity  and  stumbling 
latlAity'of  poor  Miyor  Cartwright — 
Could  not  his  gray  hairs  and  expiring 
ardour  have  protected  him  from  the 
rude  assault  of  a  fellow-labourer,  al- 
though upon  a  lower  slope,tof  the  field 
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J  lain  bitterly  of  the  iigury  done,  them 
y  the  exietii^  nee  of  "  Vtoj^anB," 
who  $te  naturally  more  impatient  un- 
<Ur  the  repulae  which  they  have  re- 
•^ved  finm  an  Opposition  bound  to 
Ibem  by  many  ties  of  kindred,  than 
under  the  disooontenance  of  a  Ministry 
to  whom  they  are,  and  ever  mnst^  re- 
main entire  atrangers.  Of  this  inf»- 
tnated  party,  we  pity  the  w^d  enthu- 
aiasm.  of  some,  and  detest  the  malig- 
nant tmrbulence  of  others ;  but  in  the 
excess  pf  dieu*  insani^,  every  one  sees 
«the  promise  of  an  approadiing  and 
fpcMj  dissolution. 

We  engaged  to  shew,  that  die  nn- 
warv  zeal  of  the  Reviewer  had  prompt- 
ed him  to  state  his  case  in  such  a 
'manner,  as  to  lead  irresistibly  to  the 
inference,  that  the  pnUic  interests  de- 
mand the  continiianoe  of  hia  friends 
t»  OppoeUum  ;  and  we  proeeed  to  Ail- 
€1  our  pmmse  by  quoting  his  own 
jfords:  **  As  long  as  men  are  ambi- 
tious, eorrupt,  and  senrile,"  says  he, 
**  every  sovereign  will  attempt  to  ex- 
tend hia  power;  he  will  easily  find 
instruments  wherewithal  to  carry  on 
this  bad  work ;  if  unresisted,  his  en- 
'Croachmenta  upon  public  libertv  will 
go  on  with  an  acoderated  ewiraiees, 
jeach  step  afibrding  new  fiidlities  €x 
making  another  stride,  and  furnishing 
additional  confidenoe  to  attempt  it."  * 
Splendid  aa  are  the  pretensions  of  his 
fiends,  the  Reviewer  does  not,  we 
presume,  assert  thai  entire  exemption 
mm  the  frailties  ami  corruptions  of 
liuman  nature ;  it  might  be  necessary, 
thcrefinre,  if  they  were  in  power,  to 
watch  even  their  operatimis.  He  ad- 
mits as  much,  indeed,  and  eludes  one 
^  the  difficulties  of  the  discussion,  by 
jtSBuming  the  &ct.  "  Of  the  imputa- 
•tions  Gs&t  upon  ppity  men,*'  says  he, 
*'  for  deaertuig  their  followers  or  their 
prittdplea.when  they  take  office,  it  is 
the  leas  necessary  to  speak  at  large ; 
heceaue^  o#  moii  ae  they  have  the  go^ 
vemment  im  their  hands,  the^  ought  to 
he  closely  watched,  and  are  pretty  aoxe 
to  be  ao  by  thoee  whom  they  have  dls- 
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phoBi."*  But  the  I 
who  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Re- 
viewer, ''  beyond  all  comparBon  the 
most  contemptible,  in  preteoaioaa,  of 
any  that  have  ever  governed  a  great 
nation,"  would,  in  the  supposed  event, 
become  the  Opposition;  and  if  tike 
character  thus  given  of  them  be  jon^ 
it  is  impossible  that  men  can  bo  worse 
oualified  for  the  undertaking.  Nay, 
they  have  m  fact  discovered  their  ut- 
ter incaqwcity,  on  a  fonner  occaaloii, 
for  this  great  eonstitotiasid  Inist. 
"  The  Jiak,"  says  the  Reviewer, 
**  would  be  consideraUe,  of  die  new 
Opposition  rather  eneonrt^giag  than 
cheeking  sndi  a  derefietion  of^  doty : 
they  foDowed  this  course  during  the 
year  1806,  when  the  country  had  not 
the  benefit  qf  a  constitutional  Oppod^ 
tion/'f  But  how  q[ilendid  are  the 
qnalification»  of  the  Whi^  for  tfus 
great  undertaking  !-r''  It  is  certain," 
wearetold,  '<  that  at  no  poiiod  of  the 
I^lish  history  was  there  ever  embo- 
died 80  formidable  an  association  in  b^* 
half  of  die  principles  of  civil  and  rdi» 
{pwius  liberty,  and,  in  general,  of  libe- 
jral,  enlightened,  and  patriotic  policy, 
aa  the  great  body  of  the  Whiga  now 
^ue"X  The  country,  it  would  aeem, 
has  but  a  dunce  of  evils ;  bmt  aa  these 
csn  be  no  comparison  betwixt  the  dan- 
ger «f  having  even  a  weak  and  coRwpt 
Ministry,  when  overawed  by  the  cosh 
stitutional  terrors  of  a  fonoddahle  0»- 
poaition,  and  that  of  having  an  ad- 
ministration reaisdesa  in  talent,  and 
overwhelming  in  influence,  which,  in- 
atead  of  being  retarded  in  a  career  of 
guil^  ambition,  would  be  moee  rapid- 
ly impdled  by  an  under-cormt  of 
symmihiaing  oorruption ;— aa  diflte 
can  be  no  comparison  betwixt  the  oe- 
csttonal  pervcrskm  of  power  and  die 
utter  extinction  of  fiherty^  the  mftr- 
ence  is  irresistible,  that  things  oudit 
to  remain  aa  they  are,  and  that  the 
IVhigs  perform  tneir  best  andwMest 
service  to  their  country  in  the  ranks 
of  OppqatioD. 
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Platifia,^~A  voy  auognUr  man  of  pU« 
CiniiDi  hM  latdy  been  found  in  South  AjsuB" 
(icft,  and  U  now  dqporitod  in  die  Royal  Mu- 
aeum  at  Madrid.  Dn.  Ignado  Hurtado  ia 
the  .pfoprietor  a£  certain  lands  in  the  Que* 
luada  de  Apot6,  in  the  pxovipce  of  Notiva, 
in  the  government  of  Chocu.  In  this  Que* 
brada  ia  ntuated  his  gold  mine,  called  Con* 
dotOb  One  of  hia  negro  slaves,  named  Jus- 
to,  found  this  mass  of  platina  in  the  year 
18H,  near  the  goldmine.  Dn.  Ignado, 
most  generously*  and  full  of  ardour  fyr  the 
science^  presented  this  unequalled  specimen 
Co  HIq  iiost  Catholic  Majesty,  through  hia 
KxceUepcy  Sor.  Dn.  Pablo  Morillo,  com- 
mander-io-chief  of  the  Aoyml  Spanish  ar- 
mies ia  the  province  of  Venezuela,  who 
transmitted  the  sam^,  together  with  Other 
objects  of  natural  history,  belonging  to  the 
botanical  department,  under  the  Spanidi 
natundiet,  Dn.  Jo^6  Mutis,  to  Europe, 
through  Qeneral  Pascual  Enrile^  whobrouglv^ 
it  safiSy  to  Spain,  and  forwarded  it  to  the 
han4s  of  the  l^ng  himself  by  Captain  Anto- 
nio Van  Halen.  Being  an  unique  sped- 
men«  his  majesQr  gave  it  to  the  museum. 
Its  figure  is  oval,  and  inclining  to  convex. 
The  Spaniards  term  it  *«  Fefita,**  whkh 
signifies  water  worn,  and  not  l«  mUh, 

Its  large  diameter  is  two  inches,  four  lia^ 
and  a  hidf,  and  its.sqaall  diaimeter  two 
in^es.  Its  hdgbt  is  four  |nch^  and  four 
lines.  Its  weight  is  one  pound,  nine  quncey, 
and  ope  djrwphoii  Its  colour  is  that  of  na- 
tive diver.  Its  saxjkct  is  rough,  apd  here 
and  there  spptlad  with  yollqw  h^on  oohre. 
The  negro  who  ibnnd  it  sosp^Mted  that  it 
containai  gold :  he  triedtofractiiieit,.but 
be  was  onlf  al)le  to  make  a  dent  yi  the  mA- 
tal,  which  V,  however*  sufikacnt  to  show  its 
charaotor* 

T»  avdd  ejpery  posdUe  dqabt  about  the 
msssof  platiiw,  it  should  pedi^it  have  .been 
mentionedt  that  t^e  Spanidi  Scoetary  bf 
State,  his  SxceUencv  Dn.  Jos6  Gi^rda  de 
Leon  and  Piaarro,  oad  taken  all  the  mc»- 
aores  to  ascmam  the  fact  of  its  being  ge- 
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cpid  have  lately  been  disoovoiBd  i«  tPt'kiM- 
dmn  of  Mexico,  in  the  district  of  Gradasde 
Dioa*  sixty  Sp«dsh  miles  in  the  interior  of 
Howbwa*  The  opaU  are  tmb^Med  in 
PexulaiB  caflth*  wd  axe  accompanied  \w  all 
the  other  varietiss  of  opal,  but  Mrtjculaiiy 
.vith  the  iky  blue  6iES0Ql,  and  the  son  opal 
^  Sflnnmsdunidt. 

ParhOia  oi  GotforL^At  half-past  vk^ 
A.M.  a  ihie  parfaebon  s^ppeand  on  a  tfam 
vapour  pasdnj^  to  a,  Ckrotiraiut  doud ;  it 
.  by  N.,  and  itiahitiidefioiia 


the  horizon,  allowing  for  the  necessary  coiw 
jcections,,  was  W ;  itsdistance  iroca  the  true 
sun,  which  bore  £.  by  S.  by  the  compass, 
was  22*"  SO',  and  its  continuance  upwards  of 
half  an  hour.  No  halo  round  the  sun 
.was  pcronjtible  at  the  time. 

At  faalNpast  seven,  a  beautifbUy  coloured 
forftcUa  appeared  on  an  attenuated  Cirrog^ 
trahiMt  namdy,  one  on  each  side  of,  and 
both  horizontal  with,  and  equidisunt  fronK 
the  real  sun,  which  was  then  22°  in  ahitudc! 
These  two  mock-suns  sometimes  appeared 
at  the  same  time  for  two  or  three  mmutfn, 
and  at  other  times  altematdy,  when  their 
colours  were  brightest:  ihrv  disappeared 
twice  from  the  intervention  of  doi^ ;  and, 
at  the  place  of  their  re-appe^raoae,  a  bpight 
light  was  first  percdvqd  in  the  dood,  gra- 
dually farming  into  tlje  shape  of-  a  cone  ly- 
ing horizontally,  with  its  apex  turned  frofD 
the  sun;  anq.at  the  base  of  tlvs  com, 
nearest  the  sun,  there  was  a  light  pcd,  a  ^ 
licate  yellow,  and  Lastly,  a  pale  bhie,  whidi 
altogether  formed  the  mock-sun :  when  tho 
parhelia  appeared  most  perfect,  t^egr  wem 
dxcular,  of  an  orange  colour,  and  neady  ||b 
large  again  as  the  appsrent  sise  of  the  waas^ 
disc :  only  two  pajrts  of  the  sol^r  hafe,  in 
wbicfa  thej  wen  situated,  could  be  tzaced; 
and  these  were  pfipendicular  throo^  the 
pheitomena^  wl^idi  qid  |M>t  disappear  till  af- 
ter ei^t  oV^lock. 

The  State  oft^  Ckmde  and  InstrumeaU* 
'--During  this  ran  iu^  pLeadog  dght,  thcie 
wero,  an  tbe  vidpity  of  the  ^un,  Cirrom 
muli  and  pluinose  Cirri  destcfoding  to  Of" 
rodro^i,  and  C^mukt4  clouds  risina  in  dio 
W.  ^pom  whence  4  fn^  breese  and  vi^mr 
apran^  up.  The  barovieter  at  30  incbea, 
but  smldng  slowly  s  the  thflrm<Wi<fCT  rote 
.ftom  5S^  to  6r ;  and  De  Luc*s  whalebone 
hygcometer  receded  fiom  9S°  to  60°.  Bf^ 
fore  ten  o^dock,  the  azure  Bky  was  com- 
pletdy  veiled  with  compound  modificatiops 
of  douds,  foUowed  by  large  paasiqg  iVIastt 
and  a  few  drops  of  nia. 

The  RMaooercet^lt  has  been  qvcaticinod 
if  amu^ket-bafl  would  peodnte  jlhe  hkU 
of  a  rhinocaros.  An  qppqttunUy  latdy  oc- 
.cai?ed  of  making  tbe  coeriment  «n  the 
^focaw  of  an  dd.ivnunal  or  uncomn^  sive, 
wtdch  had  been  killed  near  Gtvalpara,  4|n 
the  bolder  of  the  wild  country  of '  Amo,  .a 
spot  .i^Mve  rhiMcvQiei  idHHud.  Aikcf  up- 
.  pealed  taak  the  bidktw«sftaiidah»aya  (o 
.fly  off,  for  the  skin  bdng  very  thick  and 
extremely  loose,  it  was  constaatly  by  that 
means  put  out  of  its  QDune. 

In  that  part  of  the  coontc^  there  aro  many 
riitQQCciDies,  and  ekphami  m  vast  numbeas. 
So  nonerane  a  fiock  was  sees  CHMii«  «be 
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Burhamputa  River,  at  a  breadth  of  two 
fnilef ,  that  the  ehanael  seemed  full ;  nor  was 
the  end  of  the  line  perceptible,  although 
they  had  been  some  time  pasnng.  A 
boat,  gomg  down  the  river,  was  ob%ed  to 
fiat  about,  as  it  was  impossible  to  get  by 
.  them ;  iknd  it  W9S  a  considerable  time  be- 
fore the  line  had  left  the  jtmgles  of  the 
4eastem  side,  whilst  the  jungles  on  Ae  west- 
em  «ide  prevented  their  course  being  traeed 
hy  the  eye. 

The  people  of  the  country  say,  that  the 
rhinoceros  is  much  an  overmatdi  for  die 
idephant ;  as  the  former  being  very  nimble, 
^ets  round  the  elephant,  nu&cs  his  attack 
IB  the  nme  manner  as  the  wild  boar,  and 
^pe  up  Ae  beUy  of  his  antaigonist 

Gm  lAghta.'-'By  the  list  of  the  Local 
Acts,  it  appears,  that  legal  powers  were  ob- 
tained, in  me  last  session  of  Pailiament,  to 
light  with  gas— 
Bath,  ]      Liverpool, 

Leeds,  Edinburgh 

Nottingham,  Worcester, 

Oxford,  Kidderminster, 

Sheffidd,  Brighthdmstone, 

^— ten  of  the  most  considerable  and  most  in- 
telligent cities  and  towns  in  the  empire. 

Gdi  Light  Apparatut.^M't  Mair,  of 
Kebo,  has,  by  a  simple  process,  construct- 
ed an  apparatus  whidi  produces  gas  suf- 
fident  to  supply  ten  different  burners,  the 
ilame  of  each  far  surpassing  that  of  the 
largest  candle,  and  which  eompletelv  U- 
luimnate  his  diop,  work-shop,  and  dwd- 
ling-faouse,  with  the  most  pure  pdhidd 
ImghtnesB,  the  cost  of  which  is  cmy  about 
throe  pence  per  ni^lic.  Wax  dodi  bogs 
have  been  invented,  which,  when  inflated 
with  gas,  are  removed  at  pleasure  from  place 
to  0Me,  and  when  isBited,  they  answer  idi 
the  purposes  of  candles.  By  this  process, 
it  would  seem  that  any  person,  widi  bags  as 
above  prepared,  may  be  Amushed  with  gas 
fiom  the  coal-pits,  and  apply  the  gas  so 
procured  to  whatever  number  of  tubes  fbr 
lights  he  has  occasion  for. ' 

Com  Tree. — M.  Humboldt  send  his  oom- 
panions,  in  the  course  of  their  tiavds,  heard 
an  account  of  a  tree  which  grows  in  the 
vallep  of  Anigua,  the  juice  of  which  is  a 
Bounshing  n^,  and  which,  from  that  dr- 
cumstanoe,  has  reodved  the  name  of  the 
^ov'tree*  The  tree  in  its  general  aspect  re- 
oembleB  die  chzysophyllum  «ainito;  its  leaves 
are  oblong,  pointed,  leathery,  and  alternate, 
marked  with  lateral  veins,  projecting  down- 
wards ;  they  are  paraUd,  and  are  ten  mches 
long.  When  incisions  are  made  into  the 
tnink,  it  discharges  abundandy  a  gluti- 
aoos  milk,  moderatdy  thick,  without  any 
actiduesB,  aad  exhaling  an  a^eeable  bals^ 
mtc  odour.  The  travdlen  drank  consider- 
able cpaimdties  of  it  without  experiencing 
any^  injurious  efitets ;  its  visddi^  only  len- 
draing  it  ndier  unjdeasant  The  superin- 
tendciDt  of  die  plantation  assured  diem  that 
^  jxegBoes  acquire  flesh  during  the  season 
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in  whidi  the  oow-tree  jidds  die  areafecst 
quantity  of  milk.  When  this  fluid  is  cx^ 
poBod  to  the  air,  perhaps,  in  ooiiieq[acnce  of 
the  absoxption  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmos- 
phere, its  surface  becomes  coveted  with 
membranes  of  n  substance  that  jmean  to 
be  of  a  dedded  animal  nature,  ydlowidi« 
thready,  and  of  acheesy  oonsistenee.  These 
membranes,  when  separated  from  the  mors 
aqueous  part  tif  the  fluid,  are  almost  as 
elasdc  as  caoutchouc ;  but  at  the  same  time 
they  are  as  much  disposed  to  beoome  potrid 
as  gdadae.  The  natives  mve  the  name  of 
cheese  to  die  ooagulum,  whidi  b  separated 
by  the  contact  of  the  air ;  in  the  eootae  d 
Ave  or  six  days  it  becomes  sour.  The  milk, 
kept  fbr  some  time  in  a  corked  plisal,bad 
dqpodted  ti  little  coagulum,  and  still  eadial* 
ed  its  bslsamie  odour.  If  the  recent  joios 
be  mixed  with  cold  water,  the  co«g»lwm  is 
formed  in  small  quantity  only ;  bat  the  s^ 
parstion  of  the  viscid  membtaaes  oecms 
when  it  is  phuxd  in  contact  with  xiitrie  add. 
This  lemarkable  tree  seems  to  be  pecaliar 
to  the  Cordiniere  da  Littoral,  ftqifwalty 
ftom  Barbula  to  the  lake  of  MaracajboL 
There  are  IScewise  some  traces  of  it  near  the 
Tillage  of  San  Mateo;  and,  aoooidiiig  to 
the  account  of  M.  Bredmeyer,  in  the  valley 
of  Caucagua,  three  davs  jonro^  to  the  east 
of  the  Gaiaccas.  This  naturaUst  has  like. 
wise  described  the  vegetable  milk  of  the  oow- 
tree  as  possessing  an  agreeable  flavour  and 
an  aromatic  odour;  the  natives  of  Cancagna 
call  it  die  milk-trecb 

iVhv  JRe$ear(^9  on  fletft— MM.  Daha^ 
f^id  Petit  have  Utdy  ghren  to  die  wodd  a 
Memoir  on  Heat,  which  gained  the  prise 
medal  fbr  1818,  of  die  Academy  of  Soienees. 
The  tide  of  the  paper  is,  «•  On  the  Mauurt 
if  TempertUurei,  and  on  the  Lams  ^  the 
Commvfiioo^iofi  ofHeaV* 

Law  L  If  the  coofins  of  a  body  placed 
In  a  vacuum  terminated  by  a  mfdfaim  ab- 
scdutdy  deprived  of  heat,  or  of  the  power  of 
radiating,  could  be  observed,  the  Telodty  oC 
cooling  would  decrease  in  a  geomotitealmo- 
^fttmoTL,  whilst  the  temperature  '^"t"^* 
m  an  arithtnetical  progresdoD. 

2.  For  the  same  tempenture  of  die  bosB- 
dary  of  the  vacuum  m  which  a  body  is 
placed,  the  vdodty  of  cooling  for  die  excess 
of  temperature,  in  mrithmeticBl  pngreoskm, 
win  decrease,  as  the  terms  of  geometricd 
progresnon  dhninidied  by  a  constant  mm- 
ber.  The  ratio  of  this  geometrical  progres- 
sion is  the  same  for  all  bodies,  and  equsil  to 
1.0077. 

3.  The  vdodty  of  oooSng  in  a  vtemun 
for  the  same  excess  of  tempetatoze  iacnases 
in  a  geometrical  pro^pessKm,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  eunonnding  body  iacwaiing  in 
an  aiitfametical  progression.  Hie  mdosf 
the  pnoression  is  aim  1.0077  for  aDbo&s. 

4.  Tm  vdodty  of  cooling  due  to  die  con- 
tact of  a  gas  is  enCirdy  independent  of  the 
nature  of  the  snr6u»  of  bodies. 

6,  The  velocity  of  cooing  due  to  thecal 
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tact  of  ft  fiuid  (gat),  yftries  in  a  geometncal 
pxogicsiioo,  the  excess  of  tempenture  vary- 
ing alio  in  a  geometrical  pn^ression.  If 
the  ratio  of  the  last  progression  be  2,  that  of 
the  first  la  2.35;  whatever  the  nature  of  the 
gas,  or  whatever  ks  force  of  elasticity.  Tlu» 
hkw  may  also  be  expressed  .by  saying,  that 
the  quantity  of  heat  abstracted  by  a  gas  in 
all  cases  propordonal  to  the  excess  &  the 
temperature  of  the  body  raised  to  Uie  power 
of  1.233. 

6.  The  ooottng  power  of  a  Said  (gas)  di- 
minishes in  a  gipometrical  progression,  when 
ita  tensbn  or  elasticity  diminishes  also  in  a 
geometrical  progression.  If  the  ratio  of 
this  second  progression  be  2,  the  ratio  of 
the  first  wia  be  few  air  1.366 ;  for  hydrogen 
1.301 ;  for  ca|f)onic  add  1.431 ;  for  olefiant 
gas  1.^5.  This,  law  may  be  expressed  in 
the  fUlowing  manner :--. 

The  cooling  power  of  gas  is,  odier  thinga 
being  equal,    pn^tortionate   to  a  certain 

Swer  of  the  pressure.  The  exponent  of 
^  power,  which  depends  on  the  nature  of 
the  gp,  ifrfor  air  0.45 ;  for  hydrogen  a315 ; 
fat  carbonic  add  0.517;  for  olefiant  gaa 
CK501. 

7.  The  oooiing  power  of  a  gaa  varies 
with  its  tempenture ;  so  that,  if  die  gas  can 
dilate  so  as  to  preserve  the  same  degree  of 
ekstidty,  the  cooling  power  wiU  be  found 
diminished  by  the  rarefisction  of  the  gas, 
just  as  much  as  it  is  mcreased  by  its  being 
heated  (  so  that  ultimately  it  depends  upon 
ks  tension  alone. 

It  may  be  perceived,  from  the  above 
propositions,  that  the  law  of  cooling,  com- 
posed of  all  the  preceding  laws,  must  be 
very  complicated ;  it  is  not  thoefore  given  . 
in  common  language»  but  may  be  found  in 
a  mathematical  form  in  the  body  of  the  me- 
moir. 

/iii^^nqpA^—rThe.  French  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  having  appointed  a  Committee 
t»  examine  the  hthographical  drawings  of 
M.  Engdmann  of  Miilhause,  in  the  Upper 
Rhine,  have  reported,  tiiat  the  stone  must 
be  rendered  capable  of  imbibing  water,  and 
also  of  recdving  all  greasy  or  resinous  sub- 
stances. The  first  object  can  be  effected  by 
w^  add,  which  will  corrode  the  sione,  take 
off  ita  fine  polish,,  and  thus,  make  it  suseep- 
tible  of  water.  Any  grea^  substance  ia 
capable  of  giving  an.  impression  upon  stone* 
whether  the  lines- be  mwle  with  a  pendl  or 
with  ink ;  or  otherwise*  the  ground  of  a 
drawing  may  be  covered  with  a  black  gieasy 
B^xture,  leaving  the  lines' in  white. 

Hence  result  two  distinct  processes  &  fiist* 
the  exi^ving,  by  tracing,  produced  by  the 
line  or  the  p«ndl,  or  brush  dip^  in  the 
gjeasyink:  secondly,  the  engraving  by  dots 
or  line9»  as  is  .done  on  wood  or  copper. 

Impressions  of  prints  may  be  easily  ob- 
tained without  any  rcyersing,  bv  transpos- 
ing on  the  stone  a  drawing  traced  on  paper 
with  the  prepared  ink. 

All  kinds  of  dose  calcareous  stone,  of  an 
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eveir  and  finiB  grain,  which  an  capable  of 
taking  a  good  polish  with  pumice-stone,  and 
liaving  the  quality  of  absorbing  wator,  may 
be  used  for  litho^sphy. 

Comjtoeilion  of  the  /nA(...*Hctit  a  glazed 
earthen  vessd  over  the  fire  ;  when  it  is  hot» 
introduce  one  pound  ^  wdght  of  white 
M arseyies  soap,  and  as  mudt  mastic  in . 
grains;  mdt  these  ingredients*  and  mix 
mem  carefully  ;  th»  inooiporate  five  parte 
by  weight  of  sheU  lac,,  and  continue  to  stir 
it ;  to  mix  the  whole,  drop  in  ffraduaUy  a 
solution  of  one  part  of  caustic  i&ali  ii^  five 
times  its  bulk  of  water.  Caution,  however^ 
must  be  used  in  making  this  addition*  be- 
cause should  the  ley  be  put  in  all  at  onoe» 
the  liquor  will  ferment  and  run  over.  When 
the  mixture  is  csmpleted  by  a  modwate 
heat  and  frequent  surring,  a  proportionate 
quantity  of  lamp-black  must  be  added,'  after 
which  a  suffidenc  qjoanti^  of  water  must  be 
poured  in  U>  make  the  ink  liquid. 

Dravoing. — ^This  ink  is  used  for  drawing  . 
ing  on  the  stone,  in  the  same  manner  as  oa 
paper,  dther  with  a  pen  or  pencil ;  when 
the  drawing  on  the  stone  is  quite  dry*  and 
an  Impresston  is  required,  the  sur&oeof  the  . 
stone  must  be  wettei  with  a  solution  of  ni- 
tric add,  in  the  proportion  of  fifty  to  one  of 
water;  this  must  be  done  with  asoftsponge^ 
taking  care  not  to  make  a  ftiction  in  Sie 
drawing.  The  wetting  must  be  repeated  as 
soon  as  the  stone  appears  dry ;  and  when, 
the  effervescence  of  the  add  has  ceased,  the 
stone  is  to  be  caiefuUy  rinsed  with  dean, 
water. 

Priff/li^.— While  the  stone  is  moisU  it 
should  be  passed  over  with  the  printer's  ball 
charged  with  ink,  which  will  adhere  only  tx> 
those  parts  not  wetted.  A  sheet  of  paper,., 
properly  prepared  for  printing*  is  then  to 
be  spread  on  the  stone,  and  the  whole  com- 
mitted to  the  press,  or  passed  through  ft  rol- 
ler. 

To  preserve  the  drawing  on  the  stoho. 
from  dust,  when  not  in  use,  a  stdution  of 
gum-arabic  is  passed  over  it*  which  can  ba  . 
easily  removed  by  a  little  water.  Instead 
of  ink,  chalk  crayons  are  sometimes  used 
for  drawing  upon  the  stone  or  upon,  paper*, 
from  wluch  a  counter-proof  is  taken  upozk 
the  stone.  The  crayons  aro  thus  madfr— . 
three  parts  of  soap,  two  parts  of  tallow,  and 
one  past  of  wax*  are  all  dissolved  together 
in  an  earthen  vesseL  When  tbd  w£>le  ia 
well  mixed,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  Iftmp- 
Uack*  called  Frankfort  black,  to  ^ve  it  aa 
intense  colour,  is  added;  the  mixture  ia 
then  poured  into  moulds*  where  it  must  re- 
main till  it  is  quite  cold*  when  it  will  be 
proper  to  be  us^  as  chalk  pendk. 

French  Kaiadotcopes^-^^va  readers  will 
no  doubt  have  seen  the  various  paragn^ha 
in  the  French  papers  respecting  the  im- 
provements on  tne  kalddoaoope*  and  will' 
have  formed  their  own  ofonion  of  the  pre- 
tensions of  that  dass  of  inferior  opticians^] 
We  have  had  occasion  to  see  seveol  of  theis 
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iD6tnimeiiti»  nd  it  b  a  ranaxkable  htt, 
that  not  one  of  the  makers  of  thoee 
which  we  hare  wan  have  the  ali^test 
knowledge  of  the  piineiplBe  or  coofltruc- 
tion  of  me  kalodoeoope.  The  very  xeflee- 
tocs  are  nbeed  at  the  wrong  angle,  the  e3re 
wiong  pkoed,  and  the  pictures  deetitate  of 
syiniSctry.  They  are  indeed  infynat  to  iSbe 
comlnon  halddoseopes  made  by  the  Jews  in 
Londont  or  the  beggar  boys  in  Edhibmgh. 

MS^^The  Highland  Sode^  of  Seodand 
bite  recently  anoottDced  the  fbUowing  pie* 

JUIUUI9  TIZ* 

A  piece  of  plate,  of  fllhj  gahktm  value* 
will  be  given  m  the  best  and  approved  es- 
say on  &e  censtnietimi  of  fail-roMU,  for  the 
eMureyttioe  of  onDuaiy  oouhnodities*  In 
this  essay  it  will  be  essential  to  keep  in  view, 
hbw  fkr  raO-roads  can  be  adapted  for  com- 
mon use  in  a  comitxy ;  the  means  of  laden 
carriages  surmounting  the  elevations  occur- 
ring in  their  course;  and  whedier  nul-roads, 
or  3ie  wheels  of  ctfriagee,  may  be  so  oon- 
etructed  as  <o  be  appUceble  to  ordinary 
reads  as  well  as  to  rail-roada,  so  that  no  in- 
convenience shall  be  experienced  on  leaving 
cither  to  tnvd  on  the  other :  theeSsay  to  be 
aeeomponied  with  sudi  models  or  drawinga 
as  shau  be  snffident  to  iUnstrate  the  state- 
ments It  contams* 

It  is  deamble  that  some  acooont  diould 
be  prea  of  the  principal  ndl-roads  in  Bri- 
tain', together  with  a  brief  history  of  their 
.  inliodQction*    The  piemnm  not  to  be  dis 
eided  until  the  10th  November  1819. 

And  with  the  seme  view,  the  ibHowing 
areolar  letter  has  been  addressed  to  the  va- 
rious iron-masters  in  Scotland  and  England* 
via. 

"  Sib,— -Although  die  ndlway  that  is 
now  in  contemplation  in  die  vicinity  of  E- 
dittbuid)  be  entirely  a  wattfr  of  local  con- 
cern, tne  i^ecnliar  plan  of  it  is  certainljf  to 
be  viewed  m  a  difloent  light,  as  an  object 
that  well  deserves  the  attention  of  the  various 
chuMcs  of  the  comnranity  throughout  the 
Ungdom.  Instead  of  ifwwilatfil  patches  of 
tdlway  bete  and  there,  for  particolar  pur- 
poses, and  rar  the  oonvetiiency  of  jpnvate 
incBviduals,  as  it  now  die  case,  it  is  here 
pmpoaed,  thnugh  the  medium  of  ra3- 
ways,  to  open  extensive' oommumcations— 
to  brandi  them  out  itOtA  die  metropofis  of 
Scotland  m  various  directions^  and  to  die- 
tnt  joints— and  thua  to  ftcOitate  convey- 
Wtoe  m  general  by  an  improved  system  of 
roadk  for  heavy  caniages. 

*' The  HigUaiMl  Society  of  Seodand  have, 
hr  a*  ve^  patiiodc  manner)  oHered  a  pre- 
mium of  nfty  gmneas  for  the  best  essay  on 
the  means  of  attaining  so  desirable  an  ob- 
ject as  the  introduction  of  railways  for  the  ' 
purposes  of  general  carriage^ 

**  Widi  a  view  to  the  estabUshment  of 
the  railway  in  question,  for  die  conveyance 
of  commodides  to  and  Atuk  EdSnbuigfa, 
and  thereby  to  give  a  commmncmcpt  to  the 
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ly,  a  solMcriptnn  for  a  Jirr. 
opened*  and  plans  by  Mr  8te- 
„  neer,  are  in  oonsidetable  for- 
wardness 

••  It  seems  to  be  desiraUe,  that  railways, 
for  akeraate  carriage  and  genend  use,  ahonld 
pmceed  oa  a  continued  level,  or  19011  eoe- 
cessive  levels ;  and  a  shnple  ^stem  d  btk» 
<tfe  (if  it  may  be  so  caDed),  if  whidi  kad- 
ed  waggons  may  eaaily  be  elevated  «»  de- 
pressedT  ftom  one  levd  to  another,  would 
aopear  to  be  a  desirable  attainmeuL  The 
edoe  railway  is  generally  used  and  yifoi 
red  in  Seodand,  as  causing  leas  flhiiau  aad 
less  expense  of  horse  power  s  and  it  woald 
tend  to  fodlitate  the  genersl  uae  ef  nil- 
ways,  if,  by  some  sfanbk  diange,  the  wheel 
usually  employed  for  Uie  road  or  street  «nld 
be  made  also  to  suit  the  lail-wayt  or  thi 
railway  wheel  be  made  to  suit  llie  nMid  a 
street,  so  that  the  cart  or  waggon  wkSA 
bringi  the  commodity  ftom  the  ooBiesy  or 
stone-quarry,  the  fium-yaid,  or  the  man- 
factory,  to  the  railway,  midht  trarel  aioii| 
it  to  the  termination  of  tne  railwi^«  and 

r)eed  ftom  dicnce  through  ttie  atiects  of 
town  to  the  dwdling  S  the  eoosuaxr, 
without  unloading  or  change  of  cBEfiage. 

**  The  general  use  of  railways  b^  kan- 
manufactuiers,  for  thenr  own  peoniar  ob* 
jects,  qualifies  them  in  an  eminent  degree  to 
aibrd  valuable  suggestions  on  the  best 
means  of  periiKtmg  the  iailw»r  sysMni 
and  ftimi  a  desire  to  ooQeot  die  geatai 
sense  of  enlightened  and  scientific  men,  we 
take  the  libei^  of  submitting  the  annexed 
queries  to  vour  consideration,  and  to  ieqaest« 
ff  agreeaUe  to  you,  dial  you  wOl  be  pkaaed 
to  nvour  us  widi  any  suggestioDa  imldk 
may  occur  to  you  upon  the  subject. 


"  Nothing  could  give  a  strooper  imptim 
i  the  iion-manufoctaie  than  me  wanidfto 
icoess  of  this  scheme.  It  aeena  to  dan 
the  attention  of  the  iren-mamiftwtuma  at 
Great  Britain  as  a  body,  and  to  merit  thair 
individual  and  collective  support.** 
JB^Mmr^^  March  85, 1S18. 

Qaerk$, 

1.  What  is  die  best  breaddi  fl#  lajhny, 
and  the  best  form  of  a  waggon  or  can' 
for  the  conveyaooe  of  edmmoditiei  fn  1 
ral? 

2i  Supposing  the  trade  altarfial^,  it 
be  deriraUe  that  the  raOway  should 
on  a  continued  level,  or  upon  suocei 
vds.    What  are  deemed  die  best 
with  reforenoe  to  economy  and 
for  devating  or  demssing  the  1 
riages  ftom  one  leva  to  another  ? 

&  Supposing  the  edge  rattway,  wbiA  ia 
genefaOy  pcefened  in  Seodand,  to  be  adept* 
ed,  can  a  wheel  be  to  constmctod  as  to  be 
ap^cable  to  streets  or  oidinary  mads*  aa 
ifm  as  to  raE-roada,  m  diat  no  inoenve* 
nience  shall  be  experienced  on  leavhtgeUier 
totcnvdondieottMr? 
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The  oontmuation  of  Sir  Richazd  Hoaie*8 
Hiitoiy  of  Andent  Wiltshire  wOl,  in  the 
emuing  season,  be  presented  to  the  puUie. 
It  is  written  cm  the  same  plan  as  the  Sooth 
Wiltshire,  and  will  describe  the  antiquities 
worthy  of  remark  in  the  northern  district  of 
the  county,  and  be  accompanied  with  en- 
gmvings  hj  Messrs  Cooke,  Basiie,  &c. 

A  Description  of  the  Islands  of  Java, 
Bali,  and  Celebes,  with  an  account  of  the 
principal  nations  and  tribes  of  the  Inditti 
Ardkipdago,  is  in  fmpanUkm;  by  John 
Crawford,  Esq.  late  rnident  at  the  court 
•f  the  Sultan  of  Java. 

Messrs  Longman  and  Ca  have  latdy  r^- 
oeived  from  America  an  interesting  manu- 
script, containing  a  NarraCiye  of  the  Wredc 
of  the  ship  Oswego,  on  the  coast  of  South 
Bartery,  and  of  me  sufferings  of  the  master 
and  the  crew  while  in  bondage  among  the 
Arabs ;  interspersed  with  numerous  remariis 
upon  the  oountiy  and  its  inhabitants,  and 
concerning  the  peculiar  penis  of  that  coast ; 
by  Judah  Paddock,  her  late  master.  The 
woik  will  be  published  in  the  course  of  the 
present  month. 

llie  Rer.  H.  J.  Todd  has  a  w«»k  in  the 
press  on  Or^nal  ^,  Preo-wiD,  Grace, 
Regeneration,  Justificatkm,  Faith,  Good 
Works,  and  Universal  Redemption,'  as 
maintained  in  certain  dedarations  oS  our 
Reformers,  which  are  the  ground-work  of 
the  articles  of  die  established  church.  It 
will  be  followed  by  an  Account  of  the  S^ib- 
scription  to  the  Articles  in  1604,  and  an 
historical  and  critical  introduction  to  the 
whole. 

A|.  Kotxebue  is  preparing  for  puUicalion 
his  account  of  the  Russian  Embassy  to  Per- 
sia, which  will  i^ipear  at  the  samie  time  in 
London  and  Wcymar. 

Dr  James  Johnson,  aodior  of  *<  The  In- 
fluence of  Tiopical  Climates  on  European 
Constitotions,"  &c.  will  speedily  publish  a 
small  work,  entitled,  The  Influence  of  d- 
▼ic  Life,  Sedentary  Habits,  and  Intellectual 
Refinement,  on  Human  Health  and  Hu- 
man Happiness ;  indoding  an  Estimate  of 
the  bahuDce  of  cnjojmient  and  su£Eering  in 
the  dilftrent  gradations  of  socie^. 

Shortly  wUl  be  nublished,  5f  emoirs  oo 
the  Piescnt  State  of  Science  and  Scientific 
Institutions  in  France;  containing  a  des- 
criptive and  historical  account  of  the  Royal 
Garden  of  Plants;  the  Royal  Institute; 
the  Polytechnic  School;  the  Facuitv  of 
Sciences ;  the  College  of  France ;  and  the 
Cabinet  of  Minendi^ :  the  PubHc  Librae 
ries ;  the  Medical  ^ool ;  and  the  Hospi- 
tfds ;  with  plans  of  the  latter,  never  before 
published,  &c  Ax. :  illustrated  by  nume- 
rous plaUs  and  tables ;  by  A.  B.  Granville, 
M.a  RR.S.  F.L.S.  M.R.I.,  &c 
Vol.  in. 


Dr  Spiker,  one  of  the  librarians  of  the 
Kmg  of  Prussia,  who  lecently  visited  <&m 
country  for  literaiy  and  sdeiitific  objects, 
has  published,  in  German,  the  first  volume 
of  his  Tour  thi^gh  England,  Wales,  and 
Scotland;  a  translation  f^  which  win  be 
published  here,  under  the  authority  of,  aiid 
with  sonoe  additional  remariu  by,  the  authok*. 
MemoirB,  Biographical,  Griticd,  and  Li- 
tetary,  of  the  Inost  eminent  Physocians  and 
Surgeons  of  the  present  time  in  the  United 
Kingdom  %  with  a  choice  Ccdlection  of  their 
Prescriptions,  and  a  ipeofication  of  the  dis- 
eases finr  which  they  were  g^ven^  forming  a 
eomplete  modem  extemporaneous  pharma- 
copoeia :  to  which  is  added,  an  Appendix, 
containing  an  account  of  the  diflerent  medf- 
eal  institutions  in  the  metropolis,  scientific 
and  charitable. 

The  Rev.  S.  Clapham  of  Christ-church, 
Hants,  will  shortly  publish  the  Pentateuch, 
or  Five  Books  of  Moses  illustrated ;  con- 
taining an  explication  of  the  phraseology  m- 
corporated  with  the  text,  for  the  use  of  fa- 
milies and  schools. 

Underwood's  Catalogue  of  Medical  Books 
for  1818-19,  with  a  List  of  the  Lectures  de- 
livered in  London,  is  in  the  press. 

Anderson  and  Chase  are  preparing  for 
publication  their  Annual  Catalogue  of  Netv 
and  Second-hand  Medical  Books,  with  a 
complete  List  of  the  Lectures  delivered  in 
London,  their  terms,  hours  of  attendance, 
&c 

Dr  Joneses  new  translation  of  the  Four 
Gospels  into  Welsh,  will  be  published  in  a 
few  days. 

Sermons,  in  two  volumes,  by  the  Rev. 
Charles  Moore,  are  in  the  press. 

Robert  Soiithey,  Esq.  has  in  the  press,  in 
two  octavo  volumes.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  itf 
John  Wesley,  the  founder  of  the  English 
Methodists. 

Mr  G.  Russell,  of  his  Majesty's  Ofike  of 
Works,  has  in  the  press,  a  Tour  throu^ 
Sicily  in  1815 ;  perfoimed  in  company  with 
three  German  gentlemen  of  oonridentile  li- 
terary attainments. 

Mr  H.  B.  Fearon  will  soon  publish,  in 
an  octavo  volume.  Sketches  of  America,  be- 
ing the  narrative  of  a  journey  of  mbn-  than 
five  thousand  miles  through  the  eastern  and 
western  states. 

Two  volumes  of  Sermons,  by  the  late 
Rev.  E.  Robson,  thirty-seven  years  curate 
of  St  Mary,  Whitediapel,  selected  from  his 
MSS.  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Donnoughue,  are 
in  the  press. 

Mr  John  Chalmers,  author  of  a  History 
of  Malvem,  is  printing  a  History  of  Wor- 
eester,  abridged  from  the  histories  v^  Dr 
Nssh  and  Mr  Green,  with  much  additional 
information. 
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Mr  Henry  ThomGon  will  soon  publish, 
Remarks  on  the  Conduct  of  a  Nuiseiy ;  in- 
tended to  give  information  to  young  mo- 
thers, and  Uiose  likely  to  become  such. 

Mr  A.  T.  Thomson  has  in  the  press,  in  an 
octavo  volume,  the  Ixmdon  Diimensatory ; 
containing  the  Elements  and  Pracdce  of 
Materia  Medica  and  PhamuK^,  with  a  tran- 
slation of  the  London,  Edmburgh,  and 
Dublin  Phannaoopoeias. 

The  Rev.  Fred.  Nolan  is  prmaiing  a 
Grammatical  Analysis  (on  a  plan  altogeuier 
new)  of  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Greek,  Ijitin,  Hebrew,  and  Syriac  Lan- 
giuges,  with  a  Classed  Vocabulary ;  to  be- 
printed  in  a  duodecimo  volume. 

The  third  edition  of  the  late  Dr  Saunders* 
Treatise  on  Diseases  of  the  Eye,  with  a  short 
account  of  his  life  by  Dr  Fane,  will  soon 
appear. 

The  fifth  edition  of  the  History  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  by  Bryan  Edwards, 
continued  to  the  present  time,  in  four  octavo 
volumes,  with  a  quarto  one  of  maps  and 
pUtes,  is  expected  early  in  next  month. 

EDINBURGH. 

A  HOST  accurate  Compendium  of  the  Fa- 
culty Collection  of  Decisions,  from  its  com- 
mencement  in  1752  to  the  Sessbn  of  1817 ; 
by  Mr  Peter  Halkenton,  solicitor  in  the 
Supreme  Courts. 

Martinis  Voyage  to  St  Kilda  in  1697, 
and  Supplement  to  the  Feuds  and  Conflicts 
•f  the  Clans,  from  an  ori^^ud  MS.  in  1656. 

A  new  edition  of  Inquiry  whether  Crime 
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and  Misery  are  produced  or  pfcvcBied  by 
our  present  system  of  prinn  dMri|Jine ;  1^ 
Thomas  Fowell  Buxton,  Esq.  M.P. 

Reports  of  Cases  Tried  in  the  Jury  Court, 
from  the  Institution  of  the  Court  in  I8I5, 
to  the  sittings  at  Edinburgh  ending  in 
March  1818. 

Mr  Brydson,  Edinboxgh*  is  ptcpanng  fir 
immediate  publication,  in  iCo*  a  new  woik 
on  Distinctions  of  Rsiik,  as  bdcogmg  to 
the  Governments  of  Modem  Europe,  and 
derived  from  the  Political  and  MiliUay  In- 
stitutions of  the  Feudal  System-  A  part  of 
this  treatise,  under  the  title  of  Uerakby, 
was  formerly  laid  before  the  public,  and 
met  witiii  a  fovourable  reonition.  The  pce- 
■ent  publication  will  indude,  1.  Ad  hisnin. 
cal  deduction  of  the  feudal  system,  in  its 
territorial  structure,  and  distinctive  militaiy 
constitution  termed  Chivalry— the  fbnner 
consisting  of  fie&,  or  feudal  posscsasons  ia 
land,  the  latter  of  incorporeal  fiefs*  or  fieodsl 
possessions  in  dignity,  rank,  and  precedenee. 
%  A  view  of  the  government  of  tlie  Biitiik 
kingdoms,  in  reference  to  the  gencsal  de- 
sign of  this  work.  Sw  Of  diatinrfinns  of 
rank  as  inseparable  fiom  the  estaUisboieBt 
of  society.  4.  Th^  specific  degrees  of  gBO^ 
tlemen  and  esquire,  the  digni^  of  kniig^ 
hood,  and  the  pre-eminent  dignity  of  the 
peeraoe,  bdonging  respectively  to  ttie  poE- 
tical  department  of  the  feudal  system,  and 
designated  by  titles  and  symbols  of  Chival- 
ry, which  sjmbob  are  here  exemplified  in  a 
aeries  of  vignette  annorial  engravmga. 

The  Appeal,  a  tngedy ;  as  perfoBned  st 
the  Theatre-Royal,  f  " 
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LONDON. 

▲KTIQVITIE9. 

The  History  and  Antiquities  of  Gains- 
boroughi  in  the  county  of  Lincoln ;  together 
with  a  .topographical  account  of  Stow,  prin- 
dnally  in  ilmstration  of  its  daim  to  be  con- 
siaerttl  as  the  Roman  Sidnacester ;  by  Wil- 
liam Hett,  M.A.  8vo.    10s.  6d.  boards. 

BIOORAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  Count  de  las  Cases,  com- 
municated by  himself,  comprising  a  Letter 
from  Count  de  las  Cams,  at  St  Helena,  to 
Lucien  Buonaparte,  giving  a  faithful  ac- 
count of  the  voyage  of  Napoleon  to  St  He- 
lena, his  residence,  manner  of  living,  and 
treatment  on  that  island ;  also,  a  Letter  ad- 
dressed by  Count  de  las  Casas  to  Lord  Ba- 
thurst,  8vo.    88. 6d. 

Memoirs  of  the  public  and  private  Life 
of  John  Howard,  the  philanthropist ;  eom- 
jnled  from  his  private  diary  and  letters,  the 
journal  of  his  confidential  attendant,  the 
communications  of  his  family  and  surviving 
friends,  and  other  authentic  sources  of  in- 
formation ;  most  of  it  entirely  original ;  by 
James  Baldwin  Brown,  Esq.  of  the  Inner 
Temple,  banister  at  law,  ito; 


DIVIKITY. 

Condemn  Protestant  NoDcmfbHuitj!,  f 
vols  Svo.     148. 

Reflections  concerning  die  Expediency  ef 
a  CouncQ  of  the  Churai  of  ^"g**~*  and 
the  Church  of  Rome  bem^  holden,  widi  a 
view  to  accommodate  RcBgious  Diffocaees, 
and  to  promote  the  Uni^  of  ReligioD  hi  the 
Bond  of  Peace ;  humbly  but  eamcsUy  ie> 
commended  to  the  serious  attentioa  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  the  ardibishops,  the  fasdi- 
ops,  the  dcargy,  and  all  lay-penoos  who  are 
able  and  wilnng  dispassionately  to  conoder 
the  important  subject;  by  Samnd  Wix, 
A.M.  P.R.andA.S.    3s. 

The  Protestant  Church  alone  Paitlilbl  in 
Reading  the  Word  of  God,  proved,  by  a 
contrast  with  the  Church  of  Romea  in  aSer^ 
mon  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  Edwatd  John 
Tumour,  A.M.    2s. 

Discourses  on  several  Subjects  and  Occa- 
sions ;  by  the  Rev.  W.  Hett,  M.  A.  f  vols 
8vo.     18s. 

On  the  Being  and  Attributes  of  God;  by 
Wm  Brace,  D.D.8V0.    8s. 

The  Spirit  of  the  Gospel;  or  the  Four 
Evangelists  Elucidated,  by  exptasatocy  ob» 
genrations,  hsslorisal  leferenoesy  aod  mssd- 
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luieowffliifltoitioni;  by  the  Rew.  Stephen 
Gilly,  M.  A.  Rector  of  Faabridget  £«ex, 
8to.    lOn  > 

More  Work  Ibr  Dr  Havker,  in  Reply  to 
Ini  MiareprcjentMionf  of  the  Gospel  of  Je- 
•U8  Christ;  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Smith,  of 
St  John's  College,  Cambridge*  and  Master 
of  Gindon  House  Academy,  Kentish  Town* 
Middlesex* 

The  Scripture  Testimony  to  the  Messiah ; 
an  Inqvirjr  with  a  viev  to  a  satisfactory  de« 
tarmination  of  the  doctrine  taught  in  the 
HqIy  Scriptures  concerning  the  Person  of 
Chrut ;  inriudtng  a  careftd  examination  of 
the  Bey.  Thomas  BeUham's  Calm  InquiiTr 
and  of  the  other  principal  Unitarian  works 
en  the  same  subject ;  by  John  Pye  Smith, 
D.D.  VoL  ],8to.    146. 

BRAUA. 

Lueretia;  a  tragedy,  in  five  ad&    2s.  6d. 

FIlfE  ARTS. 

No  X.  of  Annals  of  the  Fine  Arts.    5s. 

Picturesque  Delineationa  of  the  Southern 
Coast  of  England.  Engrayed  by  W.  B. 
Cooke  and  G.  Cooke,  from  original  draw- 
ings by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  and  other 
eminent  artists :  containing  East  and  West 
Looe,  Cornwall  \  Ilfiracomb,  North  Devon  i 
and  TintagelCastle,  Cornwall ;  with  vignettes 
of  the  Logan  Rodcs,  Cornwall,  and  Cowes 
Castle,  Isle  of  Wight  Rml  4to  (PrinU) 
98. 6d.    Imperial  4to  (Proofr)  18s. 

OKOO&APHT. 

Mappa  Geohydrogxafico,  Historico  e  Mer- 
cantd,  contendo  os  Limites,  Extan^ao,  Pro- 
voo^ao,  Prindpoes  Cidades,  Medidas,  Pe- 
sos Moedas  calculados  para  Portuguezas, 
Cambios  e  Possessoes  Uultra-marinas  na 
Asia,  Africa  e  America,  &c. ;  by  Major 
G.  P.  C.  C.  Geraldez.  Five  atlas  sheets, 
beautifiiUy  printed.    2s. 

LAW. 

A  Digest  of  the  Law  of  the  Distribution 
•f  the  I^rsonal  Estates  of  Intestates ;  by  F. 
Mascall,  Era.  of  Linooln^s  Inn,  8vo.    6s. 

The  Practical  Abridgement  of  the  Laws 
of  Customs  and  Excise  rektive  to  the  im- 
port, export,  and  coasting  trade  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  dependencies;  including 
tables  of  the  duties,  drawbacks,  bounties, 
and  premiums.  Interspersed  wiUi  the  trea- 
ties with  foreign  powers,  regulations  of  trad- 
ing companies,  proclamations,  orders  in 
council,  reports  of  adjudged  cases,  opinions 
of  law  officers,  and  official  documents.  To 
which  are  now  added,  the  Russia  and  Le- 
vant dues ;  duties  of  scavage,  package,  and 
baillage ;  and  pilotage  and  dock  rates ;  to- 
gether w;ith  the  American  navigation  laws 
and  tarilBT.  The  statutes  brou^t  down  to 
the  end  of  58.  Geo.  III.  and  the  other  parts 
to  September  1,  1818;  by  Charles  Pope, 
controlling  surveyor  of  the  warehouses  in 
Bristd,  and  bite  of  the  customhouse,  Lon- 
don, Svo.    £U  158. 

*a*  The  other  additions  embrace  an  en- 
larged statement  of  all  the  regnlatkins  at 
inesent  affiecdng  our  West  India  and  Ame- 
rican possessions ;  the  Liverpool  dock  laws ; 
and  a  variety  of  miicfllaneous  mattCTs.— 
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Should  there  be  any  consohdation  of  cus- 
toms in  the  next  Senion,  the  same  will  be 
published  separately,  at  about  Ss.  8d. 

MI^OICIITE. 

An  Ei|)eiimental  Inquiry  into  the  Laws 
of  the  Vital  Functions,  with  some  observa- 
tions on  the  nature  and  treatment  of  inter- 
nal diseases;  by  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip, 
M.  D.  F. R.S.  E.  Svo.     lOs.  6d. 

Medioo-chiruigical  Transactions,  publish- 
ed  by  the  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society 
of  London.    VoL  9,  part  1,  Svo,  12s. 

A  Succinct  Account  of  the  Contagions 
Fever  of  this  Country,  as  exemplified  in  the 
qpidemic  now  prevailing  in  London,  with 
the  appropriate  method  of  treatment,  as 
practised  m  the  House  of  Recovery.  To 
which  are  added.  Observations  on  the  Na- 
ture and  Properties  of  Contagion,  tending  to 
correct  the  popular  notions  on  this  subject, 
and  pointing  out  the  means  of  inevention  ; 
by  Thomas  Bateman,  M.D.F.Ls.  pbysi- 
dan  to  the  Public  Dispensary,  and  consult- 
ing physician  to  the  Fever  Institution  in 
London,  &c.  &c  8vo.    6s.  6d. 

XISCELLANEOUS. 

Hansard's  Paxliamentarv  Debates,  the 
38th  volume,  which  completes  the  debates 
of  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  jC1:11:6. 

Memoirs  relating  to  European  and  Asi- 
atic Turkey,  and  other  Countries  of  the 
East ;  editad  from  manuscript  journals,  by 
Robert  Walpole,  M.  A.  second  edition,  4to. 
£3,38. 

Self-cultivation  Recommended ;  or.  Hints 
to  a  Youth  leaving  School.  Third  edition* 
foolscap  8vo.    56.  fid. 

A  Full  and  Correct  Account  of  the  Trial 
which  took  place  at  the  last  Dorchester  as- 
sizes, before  Mr  Justice  Park  and  a  special 
jury,  in  the  case  of  the  King  on  the  prose- 
cution of  Georee  Lowman  Tuckett,  Esq.  v. 
James  Bowditch  and  nine  other  defendants, 
upon  an  indictment  for  conspiracy,  assault, 
and  false  imprisonment:  taken  from  the 
short-hand  notes  of  Mr  Richardson.   3s.  fid. 

Advice  to  the  Teens ;  or,  I^racdcal  Helpe 
toward  the  Formation  of  One's  Own  Cha- 
racter ;  by  Isaac  Taylor  of  Ongar,  foolscap 
8vo.    5s. 

NOVELS. 

Memoirs  of  the  Montagu  Family ;  a  no- 
vel, illustrative  of  the  manners  and  society 
of  Ireland,  2  vols  ISmo.    21s. 

ORNITHOLOOT. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  Birds  of  Pa- 
radise, Toucans,  and  Barbus,  followed  by 
that  of  the  Promerops,  Guepiers,  and  Cou- 
roucous;  by  F.  Levaillant.  Thirty-three 
Uvraisons,  3  vob  folio. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Essays  on  the  Proximate  Medianical 
Causes  of  tht  general  Phenomena  of  the  U- 
niverse ;  by  Sir  R.  Phillips,  12mo.    Ss.  fid. 

The  First  Part  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions for  1818.    £l,  10s. 

TOPOORAPHT. 

The  History  of  the  County  Palatine  of 
Chester ;  by  J.  H.  Hanshall,  editor  of  the 
Chester  Chimikkypaital,  2,S|  4,  6,and0. 
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EDINBURGH. 

The  Edmbuigh  EncTclopaBdia;  or,  Die* 
tionary  of  Arts,  ScSetices,  and  MisedlaiMOiii 
Litenture ;  conduceed  by  DaTid  Biewster, 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  Loud.  Sl  Bdm.  Ac  Ac  fund, 
sofnely  rnnted  in  quarto,  and  UbstiBted  by 
a  map  m  Italy,  and  15  beautiful  engcmnngB 
Amu  origimJ  drawbigB  by  Blotv*  Pkovi8«  P. 
Nichobnn,  Farcy,  dec  VohimeXII.  Part 
IL    Price  One  Guinea,  boards. 

*,*  A  few  Copies  are  splendidly  printed 
on  file  finest  reyid  paper,  with  proof  im- 
pressions of  ^  plates,  price  £ty  Its.  6d. 
tadi  part,  in  boanis. 

Historical  Memoirs  of  Rob  Ro^,  and  the 
Clan  of  Macgregor,  including  On^nal  No- 
tices of  Lady  Grange ;  with  an  Introduc- 
toiy  Sketch,  iRustrative  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Highlands  prior  to  the  year  1745;  by 
K.  Madea^,  M.D.  12mo.    8s.  boards. 

•^*  This  veiy  interesting  vdume  con- 
tains the  Account  of  Rob  Roy  which  ap- 
peared some  months  ago  in  this  Magazine. 
br  Madeay  has  collected  a  great  many  ad- 
ditional Anecdotes  of  ihat  extraoidmary 
Personage,  arranged  them  with  judgment, 
and  narrated  them  widi  spirit  A  tery  cu- 
rious account  is  ajppended  of  Lady  Grange, 
nd  her  amgular  &te.  It  is  on  the  whole  a 
most  amusing  woric 

Life  of  James  Sbaip,  archbuhop  of  8t 
Andrews,  with  an  Account  of  his  Death,  by 
an  Eye-witness. 

Donald  Monroes  Description  of  the  West- 
ern Isles  in  1549,  sewed,  12mo,  fc.— ^vo, 
4e. 

%•  The  above  fimns  Part  L  VoL  IL  of  a 
Series  of  Rare  Sootdsh  Tracts. 


PmIII. 


Mot  EncydwMWMi 
flfVoLlL   8a. 

The  Lonely  Hcadi,  and  other  Po 
by  Wifiiam  KnoB.    da. 

Practieal  ObaervMioni  oe  tlie] 
0f  the  PlaoeBia  i  by  Jamai  Mmdoeh,  M.Dl 

TmveBer*8  Guide  tluiwgli  SeadsBd  aad 
ifslshnds;  ooDfldateg  the  ShiMs  «r  Bdift. 
buTj^  East  Lothian,  Berwick^  Bcaiwigh, 
Sdcom,  Peebles,  I  Jhlithgow,  LttnlEy  Duni- 
files,  KinkiCiidbriight,  W^ton^  Ayi«  aad 
Renftew,  2  toIs  Iteo,  sefodh  dWa& 
15s.bottds. 

A  Letter  to  Sir  Sttaad  Raailly,  M.  P. 
ftrnn  Henry  Broudiam,  Be^  M.P««  on  the 
Abuse  of  CharitaUe  Ponds.    Sa.  M. 

Ministerial  QualifloatioD ;  •  ScmoD 
preached  at  the  Opening  of  a  Pro  Re  Nate 
Meeting  of  the  Originar  Burgher  Aeaoriate 
Synod,  which  met  at  AUoa  on  Jvfy  £M, 
1818;  by  James  Smith,  A.M.  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  AUoa,  Bvo^    Is.  <M. 

A  Statement  of  the  Results  of  Prndice  in 
Continued  Penr,  as  it  prevailed  in  A«di. 
tetmuchty  and  Nei^^bomhood,  in  1817; 
with  an  Appendiz,*€oiitaining  a  few  Pnrtical 
Remaiks  on  Meadct,  Scari^tina,  fte. ;  by 
James  Bonar,  Sttigeon.    3s.  <HL  sewed. 

The  Standard  MeasoRr;  cantarmngKew 
Tables  for  tiie  Use  of  BoHden,  Wood  Mcr- 
ehants,  Slaters,  and  all  Peisoos  ceufleined 
in  Wood,  Stones,  Sua,  Also,  a  Ready  Reck- 
oner, for  the  Value  of  Buildings;  with  Ei- 
plations  and  Uses  of  the  TaUes,  Obaerva- 
tions  on  Mtesuiing  Timber,  aid  Mediod 
of  Measuii&ff  Artificen*  Work  ;  by  "Ra 
Scotknd,  (hdained  Land  Survtyvr 
Measurer^  %fo»    7s.  8d«  boaria. 


MONTHLY  KEGISTER. 

APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


I.   CIVIL. 

HU  Grace  the  Duks  of  Gordon,  Robert  Viaoount 

Melville,  the  Right  Hon.  Archibald  CToJquhoun, 

Lord  Re^wter ;    the  Right  Hon.  Alexander  ,Mae^ 

onochie.  Lord  Advocate;   and  the  Right  Hon. 


Bunual,  and  commusSon  expede  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  Scotland. 

The  Commiarioneri  hare  appointed  Capt  Adam 
Fosuaaon  to  be  Deputy-keeper. 

Dooald  M'lntoih,  Esq.  b  appointed  hisMajcity'a 
Conaul  for  fhe  State  ofNcw  llampahire. 


II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

The  Right  Hooounible  Lord  Nai 
seated  Mr  John  fiennet,  preadicr  of  tl 
the  church  and  parish  of  Kttrick,  vacant 
dcftth  of  the  late  Rev.  Charlet  Patoll. 

The  Magistrates  and  Town  Coimdl  of  DmalMr- 

•  ton  have  praented  Mr  William  Jaffhiy,  preadier 

of  the  Gospel  at  Stirling,  to  the  church  and  pariJi 

of  Dumbarton,  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  Rev. 

James  Oliphant 

The  Right  Honourable  Lord  Dou|^  of  Douglaa 
has  presented  the  Rev.  Arrhitwld  MH^tmccfay.  Glas* 
gow,  to  the  united  parish  and  churdi  of  Dtmcle 


in.  MTLITA&r. 
2  L.Gd.  Major  Hon.  H.  E.  Irby  to  te  Vaiar  aal 
Lfeut-CoL  tSdJmMisiS 

8  D.  G.  Ueut.  A.  Boltoa,  fram  h.  pu  tS  Dr.  to  te 

Lieut  vice  Goate,  dead  6th  Ascost 

6  Lieut.  W.  Hod^mn,  fh»n  ?f  Dr.  to  be 

Ueut.  vtoe  HifljinboChaiii,  ex.  SSd  Jnlr 
6  Lieut.  J.  W.  Dun^  ftnosn  h.  p^  iO  F.  to 

be  Lieut  vice  Wauer,  ex.  rec.  dift 

30th  db. 
7L.  Dr.  Lieut  F.  Seymour,  Ikon  fS  Dr.  to  be  Lt 

vtoe  Custaaoe,  ex.  lech  da^ 

9  Assist  Suig.  E.  Burton,  from  ISF.  to  be 
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LtT. 


1st  Surs.  vice  Knox.  h.  pw      S3d  d 
ju  1.*.  B.  Wall, fkomh.  &  SS  Dr.  to  beU. 
vke  Sidier,  ex.  rec.  diff. 


SOthd 


Lt  J.  L  y  nam.  from  33  F.  to  be  Lieut  vke 
Stojpford,  eft.  i3ih  Aag. 

80  Lt  W.  H.  Smith,  fvom  b. ».  108  F.  tote 


Stqnfoi 
Lt  W.  H.  amth,  fvoA  b.  a.  J 

Lt  viceSoott,  ex.ree.diff       30th  July 
fS  Lt  H.  Higgmbodiam.  Item  5  Dr.  G^  to 

te  Ueutviee  Hodgson,  ex.         fSd  *k 
25         LtN.Cuatanoe,  frou7L.Dr.  toteU. 

vice  Seymour,  ex.  16tfa  doc 

Gr.  Gds.  Lord  John  BentindL  to  te  fiM.  &  Lt  by 

parch,  viae  Swann,  98  F.  do^ 

IF.        Lt  G.  Mxthiaa,  fhim  h.  p.  to  te  Lt  vies 

Vallanccy.  ex.  rrc  dJ9L                SSd  do. 
J.  M'Gregor  to  te  T        


proin.  3lKhdOb 

Lt  J.  S.  Hughes,  fhnah.  n.  tote  Lt  vise 

Voote,  0K.  tee.  dm:       "^         IMtfs. 


iai8.;3 


Registerj^AjpfoinimenUp  Promotumsj  SfC. 


9F.       Capt.H.Hm,froinh.  p.l4F.tobeCcpC 

vice  Hackett*  ex.  rec.  difll         6th  Aug. 

En*.  O.  G.  WaOuDs  to  be«LieuL  vloe  Hjmp- 

riaoo,  ca^.  93d  July 

Ens.  F.  P.  Clarkaon,  tram  h.  p.  5S  F.  to 

IjeEns-vtoeWatklna       do* 

IS  AiB.  Surg.  J.  Ugeftmcoi,  from  h.  p»  to  be 

A«9.  Suig.  vice  Burton,  9  Or.  do* 

13  Tho.  Jervte  to  be  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  El- 

dcrtoii.  ret.  30th  do. 

SO  6.  Eyre  to  be  Ens.  by  purch.  vice  Camp- 

bell, 1  Life  Gds.  ^  «     *t' 

f3  Ens.  G.  F.  Morden,  from  h.  p.  14  F.  to  be 

Sd  I  Jeut.  vice  Poe,  ex.  rec  diff.         do. 
S4  Lt.  T.  F.  Smith  to  be  Ad^  vice  Brook- 

afaonk.  rec  Adj.  only  '     S3d  do. 

S6  Capt.  A.  C.  Onwater,  from  h.  p.  62  F.  to 

be  Capt.  vice  Addison,  ex.  rec  diff.    do. 
17  Bt.Lt,-Col.J.  HawtobeMajorbjrpurch. 

vice  Sparrow,  ret.  34)th  do. 

Lieut  RTHandcoek  to  be  Capt  by  putch. 
do. 
lEnf.  w.  B.  BuebamMB  to  be  Lt  bv  purch. 

S«  Bt  Bfc^or  O.  ElHot,  from  h.  Pv60  P.  toS 

C«»tvice  Wallet,  ex.  rac  ditr.  S3d  July 

33  Lt  T.  Stopibrd,  from  13  Dr.  to  be  Lieut 

vice  Lpwm,  ex.  13th  Aug. 

40  Lt  G.  Ribbcrt,  from  h-  p.  41  F.  to  be  Lt 

vice  Lt  (ioraian,  ex.  16Ch  July 

H.  Master  to  be  Ens.  by  purch.  viae  Cor- 
bet, let  30th  do. 

45  Capt  R.  Houghton,  from  h.  p.  3  F.  to  be 

CsptvioeStewart,ex.  rec.  diff.   SSddo. 

52  Mai.  Sir  J.  M.  Tylden,  from  h.  p.  3  F.  to 

be  Ma).  viceMdn,  ex.  rec.  diff.  16th  do. 

Lt  J.  Montagu,  from  h.  p.  to  be  Lt  vice 

CluiYvam,  ex.  rec  diff.  S3d  do. 

53  Paym.  R.  Monk,  from  h.  p.  Brunsw.  Hus. 

to  be  Paym.  vice  Sherwood,  ex.        do. 
58  Ens.  F.  J.  Ranie  to  be  Lieut  vies  Ridft, 

deed  6th  Aug. 

H.  Browne  to  be  Ensign  do- 

60  Quar.  Mast  Howsman  supeneded,  betaig 

absent  without  le«Te  .„  ,  ^ 

64  Ens.  A.  J.  M'Phenon,  from  2  W.  L  R.  to 

be  Ens.  vice  Moriarty ,  ex.        1 6th  July 
67  Asa.  Suig.  M.  W.  Kenny  to  be  Sui-g.  vke 

Crake,  dead  23d  do. 

73  Ens.  J.  Atkinson  to  be  Lt  vice  M'ConnaU, 

dead  S4th  Jan. 

9d  Lt  C.  M.  Manger,  from  h.  p.  3  Ceykm 

R«^.  to  be  Ens.  ^    do. 

76  Ens/H.  Wood  to  be  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

DanfeD,  99  F.  13th  Aug. 

Dnsign  C.  TMIng*  from  h.  p.  14  F.  to  be 

EM.vleeM'D3Mad.ex.    "^     23d  July 
Geo.  Stephens  to  be  Qua.  Mast  vice  Bam- 

borougti,  res.  13th  Aug. 

to         E.  Nixon  to  be  Aa.  Surg,  viee  Nlcholls, 

prom.  6th  do* 

81  Sura.  W.  Cogan.  from  97  F.  to  be  Suxg. 

vice  Schooles.  dead  30th  July 

82  Lt  G.O.  Field  to  be  Capt  vke  Watanes- 

ley,  dead  23d  do. 

Ens.  R.  Elliot  to  be  Lieut.  do. 

Lord  W.  F.  Montagu  to  be  Ens.  do. 

87  Ens.  J.  Catn,  from  60  F.  to  be  Eas.  vin 

Baylee.  prom.  30th  do. 

00  Com.  STW.  Pqpham,  from  h.  p.  IS  Dr.  to 

be  Ens.  vice  BsEyiey,  ex.  rec  diff.       do. 

97  Lt  R.Bradish,fromii.p.tobeLieut.vioe 

Keen,  ex.  -         *^ 

Suig.  H.  Cowen,  tnm  h.  p.  73  F.  to  be 

Sun.  vice  Cogan,  81  F.  do. 

98  Lt  F.  D.  Swana,  from  Gfcn.  Gda.  to  be 

Capt  by  punch,  vice  Lidwdl,  ret 
*^      "^  16th  do. 

90  Lt  C.  DanieO,  from 76 P.  tobe Cn>t  by 

purch.  vice  Burke,  ret  23d  do. 

2  W.  LR.  Ens.  W.  L.  P.  Moriaity,  frora  J4  F.  to 
be  Ens.  vice  M'Plienon,  ex.   16th  do. 
R.A&Cor.  Lieut  W.  Qray  to  be  Capt  vice  Leman, 
dead  30th  do. 

Ens.  J.  P.  Sparks  to  be  Lt  do. 

J.  Chisholm  to  be  Ens.  do. 

R.Y.Ran.  Lt  S.  (XGrndy,  fnm  h.  p.  87  F*  to  be 
Lt  vke  Piatt,  ex.  13th  Aug. 

StaK  Col.  J.  Macdonald,  h.  p.  1  Gar.  Bn.  to 
be  Dep.  Adj.  Gen.  vice  Major  Gen. 
Darling,  appointed  to  Staff  of  Mauri- 
tius 14th  do. 
Oom.Depb  D.  Bowman,  appototmentas  Dep.  Ass. 
Com.  Gen.  cancelled,  having  declined 
to  proceed  on  Foreign  Sccvuie. 
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Mfed.Dep.   Dep.  Ins.  of  Local  Rank  A.  West,  D«b 
Ins.  by  Brevet  29thA|nil 

Dr  J.  Mackenaie,  ftom  h.  p.  to  bePbys. 
to  the  Fames,  vioe  Baaobft,  ex. 

UtkAHg. 

Staff  Surg.  E.  Don^«ly»  from  h.  p.  to 

be  Smg.  to  (he  Foroas  ■  daw 

Hosp.  Mate  R.  Melin  to  be  Asi.  Saigw 

to  the  Forces  eth  Aug. 

Dkp.  of  Mad.  P.J.  Macdonald  tolEe 

Apothecary  to  the  Fotcas,  vice  Lyons, 

prom.  dow 

J.Pttkim  to  be  Hoap.Mato  to'the  Foroea 

30th  Jnly 


las.  Swg.  J.CamBbeU,  M.D.  from  h.p. 
7  W.irk.  to  be  Supentum.  Ass.  Surg. 
in  India,  vice  Ligartwood,  eancelM 


23d  do. 

a.  Art.  G«iitCad0tR.C.Steyilitoba2dLt.vice 

WatkiM,  prom.  8th  dou 

— ; — -----» S.  A.  geverae  to  be  2d  Lieut. 

vice  Cotton,  prom.  do. 

J.liolllng«Dith  to  be  2d  Lt. 

vice  Jago,  prom.  do. 

C.  W.  Whigfleld  to  be  2d  Lt. 

vice  Palmer,  prom.  do. 

^A.  TuUocb  to  ba2d  Ltvice 


Griffin,  prom. 

-  J.  S.  Farrell  to  be  2d  Lt  vice 


h.p. 


Letihbtidge,  prom. 
b.  W.  Hay  tobe fld  U.  vice 

Hyves,  res.  do. 
C.  P.  Heywood  to  be  2d  Lt. 

vice  Somcrvine>  prom.  dow 

Exchange9, 
M^or  Mein,  fhmi  52  F.  roc  diff.  witk  Major  Sir 

JVM.  Tylden.  b.  p.  3  F. 
Capt  Addison,  from  S6  F.  rec  dift  with  Captaia 

Dnwwater,  h.  p.  62  P. 

WaUet,  fhim  82  F.  ree.  diff.  wiOi  Bt.  M^br 

EllioU,  b.  p.  60  F. 

Stewart,  from  45  F.  rec  diff.  with  Captain 

Hoaghton,h.  p,3F. 
HackeCt,  from  9  F.  rec  dilK  with  Capt  Hill. 

h.  p.  14  F. 
Litfiit  Walker,  from  6  Dr.  Gds.  rec  diff.  with  Lieut. 

Dunn,  h.  pb  40  F. 
Skker,  fVcm  11  Dr.  rec  difll  with  Limit. 

Wall,  h.  p.  S3  Dr. 
—  Stopford,  from  13  Dr.  with  Ueat  Lynam. 

Scott,  than  to  Dr.  McdiC  with  LtSaaltl^ 

h.  V.  103  F. 
Hod^,  St  Dr.  wKh  Lieut  Higglnbothamk 

Seymour,  25  Dr.  with  Lt  CustBnoe»7  Dr. 
-  VaUancey,  (torn  1  F.  rec  dMi:  with  Lt  Ma> 

[o(£i,ftom  3  F.SM^  dUC  with  Lt  HqglMf, 

^Gorman,  froto  40  F.  rec.  diff.  with  Lieut 
Hibbert,h.p.  41F. 

Cleghorn,firom52F.  lacdUKwlthLleiit 

Montagu,  h.  p.  _ 

--K^,ftoai  97  F.  with  Lieut  Bradiih.  h.  p. 

-— —  Potts,  Ikom  R.  Y.  Ran.  with  Lt  OtSiady, 

h.  p.  87  F. 
2d  Lieut  Poe,  from  23  F.  rec  diJC  with  Ens.  Mor- 
den,h.p.l4F.  _  _^,_ 

Bns.  Moriaity,  64  F.with  EaB.M*PheiaaD,2  W.LR* 

McDonald,  from  76  F.  with  Ens.  TinUng,  b.p. 

14  F. 
— ^  Bayley,  from  90  F.  rec.  dilC  vith  Comet  Pep- 
bam,  h.  p.  13  Or.  .     _         ,,     ,. 
Paym.  Sherwood,  from  53  F.  with  Paym.  Monk« 
n.  p.  Brunsw.  Hus. 

RetigruUunu  and  Beihrementi. 
Major  Sparrow,  27th  F. 
Capt  Lfdwen,  98  F. 

Burko,99F. 

Ensign  Elderton,  13  F. 

-— -T-  Cort>il,  40  P. 

Quart  Master  Bambovough,  76  F. 

Appahamenit  Cancdkd* 
Supemum.  Asa.  Sov*  in  India,  Ligertwood 
Dep.  Ass.  Commis.  Oen.  Bowman,  having  dedinad 
to  proceed  upon  Foreign  Service. 

Supeneded. 

Quait-Mast'Howsroan,  60  F.  being  absent  without 

leave. 

Ctuhkred, 
Lieut.  Harriaoii»  9  F. 


Deatht.  . 


eowraC 

Lord  Mimoutar,  of  Ute  4  Roml 

Vet  Bn.  29th  July  1818 

Mai&rt, 
Walmesley,  82  F.  17th  do. 

Bkkr,  h.  p.  31  F. 
Butdicr,  h.  p.  92  F.     16th  Aug. 
Qnm,  h*  p.  Fwtu.  ScrvSet 


Royal.  Af r.  Corpt 

Fenntnn*  10  F. 

Rolfe,  58  F.         Sith  May  1818 

M  •ConneU*  73  F. 


VciBoa,  8a  F.  t  Aiv.  18» 

Sm-gecm. 
Oake,  67F. 

Sdiookt,  81  F.  7th  Jolf 

Armstrong.  City  of  Dnb.  MiL 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT.— 6l0]tif.  im  1818. 

Sugair$,  The  maiket  for  Sugar  haa,  during  last  moDth,  been  upon  the  whole  five- 
ly,  and  the  prices  good.  There  has  been  some  fluctiution  in  prices,  but  noddiy  of 
a  magnitude  to  alter  die  general  results.  The  stock  on  hand  in  London  is  11,000  cidb 
less  than  at  the  same  period  last  year.  As  the  greater  proportion  of  the  crops  fi«Mn  the 
West  Indies  are  now  arrived,  the  prices  can  hxt&f  fail  to  be  mainfainwl,  if  not  to  bi 
higher.  The  crops  this  year  in  the  Colonies  have  been  unusually^  kte,  owing  to  the  i 
nve  wet  weaUier  in  the  early  part  of  the  season,  which  always  injures  the  succeeding  i 
When  the  first  rains  commence  in  June,  if  the  canes  cannot  be  got  aooo  and  fegni 
weeded,  they  get  overrun  with  weeds,  which  prevent  them  from  becoming  as  thidc  on  tlie 
ground  as  they  otherwise  would.  When  employed  in'taking  off  the  latter  part  of  tfie  oop 
«t  this  period,  as  has  been  the  case  this  season,  this  labour  cannot  be  attended  ta  In  omi- 
sequence  of  which,  an  evil  is  sustained  which  cannot  be  remedied.  The  following  cnp, 
if  good,  can  never  be  any  thing  uncommon.  Sugars,  therefore,  may  be  expected  to  hif 
hi^  prices  from  this  cause  alone,  independent  of  any  other  cause  which  may  oecv  to 
raise  them.— C^f.  The  nrices  of  this  article,  as  might  have  been  expected,  have  flnctn- 
ated  greatly.  Prices  have,  however,  given  way  consiMrably,  and  the  market  is  at  pRsiBC 
heavy  and  dulL  The  stock  on  hand  in  London,  is  at  present  5,400  tons,  bcmg  43X> 
Itts  man  at  the  same  period  last  year.  The  market  for  this  article  is  likdy  to  mictoaie 
considerably  for  some  time,  as  the  breath  of  speculatkm  may  move  it,  till  it  finds  its  pep. 
per  level,  and  it  is  ascertained  how  far  the  supply  is  adequate  to  thedemand.  At  pnMnt, 
it  is  a  very  unsafe  article  for  the  speculator  to  meddle  witti.-.-Cof  ^ow.  The  prioea  of  tfaia 
article  have  remained  stead]rt  ana  been  frilly  supported,  notwithstanding  the  total  st^gpa* 
tion  which  had  taken  place  in  the  spinning  business  in  the  chief  manufacturing  ditfriets 
in  England.  Now  that  the  unpleasant  dispute  between  the  masters  and  workmen  are  settled, 
or  in  a  fair  train  of  being  so,  it  may  reasonably  be  presumed,  that  Cotton  w31  maintain  its 
price,  and  the  demand  oontimie  in  frill,  if  not  in  increased,  activity.  The  qpiantitf  im- 
ported this  year,  exceeds  that  to  the  same  period  last  year,  by  190,000  bags.  The  oops 
m  America  are  represented  as  having  sufioed  consideiahly  finm  excessive  dry  weadier  m 
June  and  July.  The  prices  in  the  East  Indies  arc  raised  to  an  unprecedented  height,  by 
native  speculators,  in  consequence  of  the  great  demand  from  Enio|»e.  The  oooaeqiicBees 
are  hkdv  to  prove  veiy  injurious  to  those  engaged,  or  newly  mgayng  in  that  trade,  as  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  expected  that  they  can  obtain  the  high  prices  m  this  country,  to  which  the 
first  cost,  freight,  uid  charges,  entitle  them.  The  consequences  also  may  be  very  various, 
in  a  ]^itical  point  of  view,  to  our  national  interests  in  India.  Cotton  exported  to  Gnai 
Britam,  from  that  portion  of  our  empire,  is  allowed  duty  free,  while  for  internal  mnsnmpt 
it  bears  a  considerable  tax.  The  produce  of  our  Cotton  mannfarturcs  is  allowed  to  be 
imported  duty  free  into  India,  white  their  own  productions  axe  heavily  taxed.  This  an* 
not  fiul  to  miuce  a  deep  and  unfavourable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  mote  active 
and  intelligent  dasses  in  India ;  namely,  the  labouring  and  commercial  bodies,  to  our  in- 
terests, which  they  must  consider  as  nartial  and  oppressive  tothem^-^Cora.  Nocwidi- 
standing  the  favourable  appearance  of  tne  Grain  last  month,  it  advanced  in  price.  During 
last  wedc,  the  prices  have  been  steady,  and  thesales  of  Floor  limited.  The  probability  Is, 
that  Grain  has  reached  its  highest  price  for  this  season.— /rifA  PnnMom.  In  the  aiiide 
of  Beef  few  sales  have  been  made.  The  holders,  however,  anticipate  higher  prices,  from 
the  high  prices  of  Pork.  This  article  is  in  brisk  demand.— rotocco.  The  prices  foe  soBse 
days  remain  steady,  and  tiie  demand  good.  A  report  was  industriously  circulated  some 
weeks  ago,  of  the  great  scard^'of  this  article,  botii  in  America  and  ^e  difiisrent  markcti 
in  Europe.  This  probably  originated  with  some  interested  speculators,  but  it  doea  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  the  effect  on  the  market  which  they  anticipated.-»£r(nNp,  Fka^  ami  TVrf- 
tow.  The  latter  article  has  been  in  great  demand,  and  at  a  very  conrideraMe  advaneei 
Hemp  is  also  in  considerable  request.  Flax  may  be  stated  as  formerly.— itam,  Bramijf, 
and  Hollands,  The  price  of  Rum  has  lately  advanced,  but  the  prices  at  tiiat  advanoe  are 
now  become  nominal.  Brandy  is  more  in  demand,  and  at  advanced  rates.  Owing  to  es* 
cessive  dry  weather,  the  vintage  in  France  is  greatiy  fidlen  off  in  ouantityt  which  most 
have  the  efiect  of  keeping  tiie  price  of  Brandy  Ugh.  Geneva  ts  without  variMifWi  Djff 
voodt.     Logwood  has  continued  in  demand.     Consideiabk  sales  have  hetn  made  a 


Pknento,  Ashes  ha^  been  in  good  demand,  and  idld  at  advanced  prieea.  Carolina  Riee 
in  bond,  has  bimight  ftom  45b.  to  46t.  Lemoo' Juice  has  been  implied  fbr.  Oil,  of  al* 
most  every  description,  has  advanced  in  price,  and  oonstdcrable  business  has  been  doing  in 
sevoal  kinds.  Soltoetre  is  now  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  second  holden,  who  are  demanmng 
advanced  prices.  There  is  little  variation  in  the  piioes  of  other  articles  of  commerce. 
BoMt  Iniia  Indigo  goes  cff  steadily.  Thick  American  Tar  has  sold  at  ITs.  6d.,  and  Stock- 
holm at  17s.  9d.  per  barrel.  Molasses  have  again  advanced  in  price,  bat  Ae  sales  are  not 
brisk  at  our  present  quoUtioni. 


PRICES  CURRENT-^t^.  29, 

1818. 

8UOAR.  Mnae. 

LEITH.     1 

GLASGOW.  LIVERPOOL'    LONDON.   I 

DUTIES 

B.  P.  Dry  Brown,  .  ewt. 

80     to     - 

78      to    81  1  74    to 

8S     80    tn 

\     82 

£1  10  0 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mkL 

22 

90 

82 

90  1  83 

89      85 

86 

Fine  and  very  fine.    .    . 

.^ 

96 

— 

—  1  90 

93  :  88 

93 

Refined,  Doub.  LosTCi,    . 

150 

155 

— 

—  ;  — 

—   155 

w 

Powder  dittos 

1S4 

126 

-> 

>—  1  _ 

-  il" 

*» 

i>injcle  ditto*       ■       • 

ISO 

122 

119 

124  :124 

126  1« 

.mm 

Small  Lumps       • 

116 

118 

114 

116   19 

128    120 

mmm 

MOLASSBS^Britiihl    c^ 

114 

115 

110 

112    114 

119  ill4 

_ 

^ 

67 
45 

66 

S 

Se 

!!  S 

45 

0    7    6} 

COFFEE,  Jamsica   .    cwt. 

1 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

144 

156 

142 

154 

146 

155    144 

148 

Mid.  good,,  and  fine  mid. 
Dutch,  Triage  and  very  oid. 

\S% 

172 

156 

170 

157 

168    158 

Ifll 

■2 

134 

146 

— 

— 

134 

146    120 

155 

Ord.  good,  and  fine  ord. 

148 

156 

— > 

—   143 

156    148 

156 

■^     0   0    71 

Mid.  good,  and  fine  mid. 

PIMENTO  (in  Bond)      Bi! 
SPIRITS, 
Jam.Rttm,160.P.ga]l. 

158 

.172 

-> 

—  il58 

16H  •165 

170 

154 

158 

•^ 

—  1155 

158 

158 

161 

Hid 

11 

11*;- 

11 

^' 

— 

0    0   9ft 

3s  8d 

3«10d 

di9d 

SSlOd 

3s6d 

4a  Od 

5i8d 

Si9d 

0    8    li 

Bxandy,       .       .       . 

9   0 

10  0 

^ 

— 

— 

— 

8    2 

8    6 

fRS.-!        0  17    4* 
\F.S./        0  17  llli 

Genera, 

S    5 

3  7 

— 

— 

-^ 

— 

8    9 

0    0 

Grain  WMiky,       .       . 

7    6 

8  0 

— 

— 

— 

» 

14    6 

0    0 

^  ^    ^"  ^               ^    ^  m     ^    «vv 

WINES, 
Claret,  1st  GroirtlDi,  hhd. 

50 

54 

^ 

_ 

_ 

^ 

£50     £55  Ob 

rB.S.\?l43  18    0 
\F.S./pl48    4    6 

Portugal  Red,          pipe. 
Spanfl)  Whiter         butt. 
TeneilA,                 pipe. 

48 
34 
80 

54 
55 
55 

^ 

- 

- 

E 

46 
54 
28 

52  10 
38   0 
34    0 

fB.S.lff  95  11    0 
\F.g.J-p  98  16    0 

Madstaa,      .      .      • 

fiO 

70 

- 

- 

- 

— 

- 

- 

rB.S.\      96  13    0 
\F.S./      99  16    6 

LOGWOOD,  Jam.    .   ton. 

£9  0 

— 

8  15 

9    0 

8  10 

8  15 

8  15 

9    0 

0    9  M 

Hoodurai, 

9  9 

_ 

8    8 

9    0 

8  15 

9    0 

9    0 

0    0 

FUSTic?J«Daicsl       '. 

10 

.. 

10    0  10  10 

9  10 

10    0 

9  15 

10   0 

U 

— 

— 

m^m 

10    0 

11  10  111  12 

0    0 

}         14^ 

Cuba, 

14 

.. 

.mm 

m^ 

14    0  15    0   13  10 

15    0 

INDIGO,  Caneeas  fine,  lb. 
TIMBER,  Amer.  Pine,  foot. 

9a  6d 

ll«6d 

8    6 

9    6 

— 

—     11116 

— 

S     0    0    4| 
?     0    2    ^ 

S    2 

2    3 

— 

2    7 

2    9 

» 

^ 

Ditto  Oak, 

4    5 

4    6 

^ 

_ 

— 

_ 

..i- 

— 

S^     0    5    $ 

Chxistianiand  (dut.  paid) 

2    S 

2    4 

^ 

— > 

— 

— 

— 

•^ 

Honduras  Mahogany 
St  Domingo.  diSb       . 

1    4 

1    8 

0  10 

1    8 

1    3 

1    4 

l«2ftd 

U4d 

$     5  16    0 
P      8  14    2 

— 

1    2 

3    0 

1    9 

2    5 

1  9 

2  2 

TAR,  Amcricsn,       .     hrL 

— 

— 

- 

— 

15 

17 

15  0 

20     0 

.{?:i:}^[i4 

Aidiangel,          .       . 

SS 

25 

— 

— 

17  6 

18  0 

20 

— 

••  —      .1. 

PITCH,  Foreign,    .     cwt. 

10 

11 

— 

— 

— 

... 

12 

— 

/B.S.\S;    18    6 

\F.S./F     1  10    1 

0    5    2 

TALLOW,  Rut.  YeL  Cand. 

85 



80 

82 

... 

87 

88  6 

89 

Home  Melted,       .       . 
HEMP,  Rigs  Rhine,     (on. 

85 
48 

80 
49 

50 

61 

„_ 

& 

74 

/B.S.\9    0    9    1* 
\F.S.;?-    0  10    (j 

FLAX. 
RigaThiei.dcDruJ.Rak. 
Dirtch,       .       .       . 
Iridi.       .       .       • 

47 

48 

50 

51 

48 

50 

49 

— 

76 
60 
56 

€1 

^ 

•" 

^ 

E 

80 
80 

82 
81 

rB.S.ls    0    0    4  1 

|f.s./?   0   0   7)J 

MATS,Arcliangel«    .    100. 

105 

115 

— 

— 

— 

— _ 

110 

— 

/B.S.\        18    9 
iF.S.i         1     4  11* 

BRISTLES, 

fB.S.\        0    5    6 

15  0 

16  0 

^ 

^ 

— 

•— 

14 

15 

\P.S./        0    5  11 

ASHES,  Peters.  Peail,   . 

50 

52 

-. 

^ 

— 

— 

52 

.. 

/.B.S.\       0    4    6 
IF.S./        0    6      4 

Montreal  ditto,      .      . 

58 

60 

56 

58 

57 

_ 

62 

65 

.    }    .  0    1    7 

Pot,       .       . 

52 

54 

50 

52 

50 

51 

54 

OIL,  Whale,       .      .  tun. 

*? 

58 

42 

45 

.. 

Ccrf.       .       . 

86fp.brl.)  — 

-.1- 

40 

^ 

45 

m^^ 

TOBACCO,  Vtogin.  toe.  lb. 

11  "^ 

12 

1 

1    9 

12 

0    9 

0  11 

l«ld 

If  2d 

1 

Middiina.      . 
Inferiorr       .       .       . 
COTTONS,  Bowed  Georg. 
Sealiland.fin^       . 

DememaadBei£&. 

10 
9 

106 

110* 

1    74 

0_8i 
1    9ft 

10 
9 

11 

•        0    5  10 

^ 

.. 

5  10 

4    0 

3    5 

5    7 

— 

^ 

1 

_ 

.. 

3    6 

5    9 

3    5 

3    4 

— 

.. 

-^ 

.. 

3    3 

5    5 

2    0 

2    6 

1   8 

1104 

j&S. 

S    0    S    7 

.. 

.. 

2    0 

2    5 

1  10 

2    3 

111 

2    2 

■  r.s. 

S  0  17  i 

West  India,       .    .  . 

_ 

.. 

1     » 

2    0 

1    9 

I  10 

1    7 

111 

f 

Pemambuoo,               » 

«. 

.M 

iS 

;? 

2    1 

2    2 

2    1 

*^ 

— 

— 

L^ii 

jua 

2      0 

V 

934* 


lUgiBUr^'^ommerctal  lUpori. 


QSept 


itiu  11th.  18d^ 


iSOu 


Bank  stock*. 


3  percent*  zedu 

3  per  cent  con 

4  per  cent  con 

5  per  cent  navy  ann.. 
Imperial  3  per  cent  i 
Inma  stodc,« 

» bonds*. 


875 

71 

77; 

97; 

106, 


a 

I 


Ezcheqiaer  bfllsH 
Consok  for  ac& . 


92 
19 

774 


875 

78 
77i 
971 
106 


94 
19 

77J 


2724 


105 


84 
19 

751 


American  3  per  ccnt«. 

— •  new  loan,  6  per  i 

French  6  per  cents.  ,-„„>,..., j      —  —  —     .179 1  70  cts. 

Cofurte  of  Bxchtmee^  Sept  8.  Amsterdam,  37 :  10  B.  2  Us.  Antwerp*  11 :  1&  Ex. 
Hamburc^,  35 : 1.  24  Ui.  Fnnkfort  1444.  Ex.  Paxia  25 :  10.  2  Us.  BoideBax,  25 :  la 
Kadxid,  384  ^^^^  Cadix,  384  ^^^^  Gibraltar,  34.  L^^iom,  504-  Genoa,  46. 
Malta,  50.  Naples,  524.  Palermo,  129  per  oz.  Rio  Janeiro,  67.  OpOTto,  51^  Doh- 
Hn,  la    Cork,  10.    Agio  of  the  Bank  of  Holland,  2. 


PrkcM  ^  Gold  and  SUver^  per  ox.— Portugal  gold,  in  coin,  £— %    Foreign  goid»  in 
ba»»  X— «.  New  doubloons*  £^  New  DoUan,  —a.  -.d.  Silrer,  ia  ^an,  5a.  44d. 


Alphabetical  List  of  Scotch  Bavkrvptcixs,  announoed  between  the  1st  and 
Slst  August  1818,  extxacted  from  the  Edinlraigh  Gasette. 

Chatanen,  David  it  Co.  linen  and  wooIleD-dnnen  DIVIDENDS. 

in  LockerUe.  and  David  ChaUnen,  the  priixapal 

partnor  at  that  Company 
Ffiigiu  &  Kidston,  wholesale  grooen  fai  Glai^ow, 

and  George  P'ergiu  and  Thomaa  Kidaton,  the  in- 

dividtial  partner!  of  said  Company 
Gardner,  J.  ^  J.  matheraatioil  iiiatnunant.inaltfn 

In  GUugow,  and  John  Gardner,  lenior.  and  John 

Gardnbr*  Junior,  the  partners  thereof  aa  indivi- 


DonaldaoD,  GeDqje,  draper  in  fidinbrnfii;  by  W 

Soott,  accountant,  Edinburgh 
Donald,  William,  manbant,  Giaanocks   by  Cba 

Trusta»-^3d  Sept. 
Mitchell.  Alex,  fknncr  and  cattlMiaOer  tn  Fiddca- 

beg  of^Foveran ;  by  DatM  Hatcheaan,aft«ooBte, 


If  itchell,  John,  merdiant  in  GJawow 

Miller,  Alex.  St  Co.  merchants,  St  Andrew  Street, 
and  Kirkaate.  Leith,  and  Alex.  Miller  and  James 
Borlhwick,  the  individual  partners  of  that  Com- 
pany 

Seaadiet,  James,  painter  and  alader  In  Peterhead 

"WltuM,  John,  senior,  grooei  m  GlMgow 


Miller,  James,  mezdiaDU  Oksgow;  by  Robert  Ait- 
ken,  merchant  there 
im,  Wal 


Sim,  Walter,  h  Ca 

and  Walter  Sim,  brewar  and  grain 

tiiere:  by  John  Dugukl  Mitaia,  stdvoealie  there 

Tailor.  John,  ]ate  merchant,  Aitroath;  by  Jofts 
Air^,  merduut,  Artnoath— 10th  Sept. 


EDINBUR6H.»Septsmbe»  2. 


Wheat 

Ist, 458.  Od. 

td, 408.  Od. 

Sd 38s.  Od. 


Barley. 

1st, 418.  Od. 

8d, 398.  Od. 

3d, 378.  Od. 


Oats. 

1st, S8s.0d. 

2d, 868.  Od. 

Sd, 24a.  Od. 


Tuesday  t  September  1. 


Pease  ft  Beans. 
lst,...».35B.0d. 

2d, 32b.  Od. 

3d .30s.  Od. 


Beef  (171  oz.  per  lb.)  Os.  7d.  to  Ob.  8d. 
Mutton  ....  08.  7d.to  Ob.  8d. 
Lamb,  per  quarter  •  2b.  6d.  to  4s.  6d. 
Veal    .....     Ob.  8d.to  OB.10d. 

Pork Ob.   6d.to  08.   8d. 

Tallow,  per  stone  .    lis.  6d.  to  128.  dd. 


Quartern  Loaf    .    .    Os.  lid.  to  Ob.  Od. 

Potatoee  (28  lb.)   •   .  Ob.  lOd.  to  Ok  Od. 

Butter,  per  lb.     .    .    1b.  8d.  to  Oa.  Od. 

New  Salt  da  per  St.  228.   Od.to24«.  Od. 

Ditto  per  lb.    .  .    .    Is.    4d,  to    la.  6d. 

I,  perdoien    .  .   Is.  Od.  to  Ok  Od. 


HADDINQTON...^EPTZia£K  4w 


Wheat 


BarlqE. 


OLD. 

Oats. 


Pease. 


Ist, 44s.  Od.  I  iBt,. 0B.0d.fl8t, 288.  Od.  I  Ist, 828.  Od. 

2d 88b.  Od^  I  2d, 0^  Od.  1  2d, 268.  Od.  I  2d, 288.  Od. 

3d, 3is.  Od.  I  3d, ,  Oh  Od.  I  3d, 23s.  Od.  |  3d, 256.  Od. 

1 


Beans. 
1st,  ....34a.  Od. 

2d,. 90a»  Od* 

3d,^..M27b  Od^ 


ms.^ 


JUgUitr.'^Meteoroloffical  Report. 


734 


Wheat 

1st, 446.  Od. 

2d 42s.  Od. 

3d» 38s.  Od. 


Barley. 

Ist, 418.  Od. 

2d, 378.  Od. 

Sd, 31&0d. 


nsw. 

Oats. 

Ist, 97i.0d. 

2d, 24«.0d. 

3d 21b.  Od. 

Avenge  price,  £V:  19 :  9 


Pease. 

Ist, QkOd. 

2d, 08.  Od. 

Sd 0>.0d. 

7.12th8. 


Beans. 

l8t, 08.  Od. 

2d 08.0d. 

3d, 08.04 


NoU^^The  boU  of  wheat,  beans,  and  nease,  is  about  4  per  cent  more  than  half  a  quarter, 
or  4  Winchester  bushels ;  that  of  barley  and  oats  nearly  6  Winchester  bushels. 


London^  Com  Exchange,  SepL  4. 


».           9, 

*.       *, 

F(iraignWheat,60to  70 

White  PcMe 

.  68  to  76 

-Fhie.  .  . 

.  72  to  74 

BoUen  .  .  . 

.  SOto   88 

—Superfine 

. .  76  to^  78 

SmaUBcMH 

.  7ato   86 

-New  .  .  . 

.  80  to   82 

—Tick 

65  to   70 

Enclish.White, 

—Fine  .  .  . 

.  72to   78 

New  .  .  . 

.    64  to  74 

—New  .   .  . 

.  82to  — 

-Pine  .  .  . 

.    76  to   79 

Feed  Oats.  . 

.26to   30 

Rye  (new)  . 

.  .82to   84 
.   42  to    50 

-Fine  .  .  .  . 
-Poland.  . 

31  to   3t 
.  30  to   32 

Barley  (new) 

.  40to   50 

—Fine  .  .  .  . 

32  to  36 

—Pine  .   .  . 

.  48  to  54 

—Potato  .  .  . 

33  to   35 

.  .53  to   66 

—Fine  .  .  . 

.  38  to   40 

M»U,  .... 

.  66  to  80  Fine  Flour,  . 

70  to   75 

-Fine  .  .  . 

65  to   70 

17  to   18 

Maple  .... 

.66  to  G8i  Fine  PoUazd  . 

16  to   10 

MuitaTd.Brwn.l5*to   ti 

Hempfced  .  . 

70  to  76 

—White  .  . 

.  7to  17 

Ltnieed,  cruch.  65  to  75 

Tares 

.12  to  17 

Ryegiass  .  .  . 

.5to   32 

Turnipa  .  . 

.  12  to  20 

New  Clover, 

—Red 

.  —  to  — 

-Red, 

S8tol30 

-YeUow,  . 

.  ..to  — 

-White  .  .  . 

50  to  130 

Carraway  . 

.48  to   .56 

Coriander .  . 

.  18  to   22 

Canarj.  .   . 

.  100  to  130 

n .      Ji 

NewTfcfoU  . 

14  to    63 

Wheat, 

per  70  Itai. 
Enalish  . 
—New  . . 
Scotch    . 
Welch  .  . 
Irish  (old) 
-NeW  ,  ' 
Dantiic 
WIsroar 


Liverpool,  Sept,  5. 
t.  d,     $,  d. 


..  d.    <.  tf. 
Rloe,p.cwt     —  to  — 

11  0  to  12  6  Flour,  English, 

12  0tol2  6   p.280)bi2M    —  to  — 

10  9  to  11  6  —Seconds  ,  .  —   to  — 

11  0  to  11  6  —Irish  ....  —  to  — 
8  6  to  10  0  American ..  46  0  to  48  0 

11  0  to  12  0  —Sour  .   .  39  0  to  41  0 


Quebec 


12-0tol2  6 
11  9tol23 
11  0  to  11  9 
w.«..««  .  .  11  Otoll  3 
Barley,  per  60  Ubs. 
English  .  .  7  0  to  8  6 
Sootch  .  .  — .  to  — 
Irish  .  .  6  6  to  7  0 
Maltp.9gls.ll  6  to  13  0 
Ry»»  P«  qr. 

Foreign  42  0  to  50  0 
Oats,  per  45  lb. 
Enir.  pota.  4  6  to  5  0 
Welsh  ....  4  3  to  4  7 
Sootch  ...  4  6  to  4  10 
Foreign  .  ,  4  0  to  4  10 
Irish    .  .   .   4  3to4  10 


Beans,  prqr. 
lih 


Clovcr-eeed,  p.  bush. 
—  White  .  —  to  — 
>  — Red  .  .  —  to  — 
Oatmeal,  per  240  tt). 
Eo^h  .  40  0  to  45  0 
Seotch  ...  38  0  to  40  0 
Irish    .    ..  S3  0  to  38  0 


JBiMer,  Berf,  ^. 
Butter,  per  cwL  a.  r 
Bdfiut  .  .  138  to  0 
Newry  .  .  136  to  0 
Drogbeda  .  Oto  O 
Waterfoid  (new)  Oto  O 
Cork,  3d  .  .  Oto  0 
—New,  2d,  ..  138  to  0 
Beef,  p.  tieroe   85  to  95 

p.  barrel    60  to  6S 

Pork,  p.  brl.     95  to  10& 
Bacon,  per  cwt. 


Oto  0 


EngUih    .     80  0  to  84  0 

Forifign  .  .  75  0  to  80  0 ^,  ,^.  ^..w 

Pease,  per  qnar.  — Shoftmiddles  70  to  72 

—  BoUing  .  70  0  to  78  01— Long  do.  .  ~ 


Average  Prket  of  Com  of  England  and  Wales,  from  the  Hetumt  received  in  the  Week 
ended  i9th  August  1818. 

Wheat,  80b*  Id.— Rye,  52s.  5d.— Barley,  53s.3d.— OaU,  34s.  3d.— Beans.  70s.  5dr— Pease,  62s.  8d.— 
Oatmeal,  36s.  8d.— Beer  or  Big,  Os.  Od. 

Average  Prices  pfBritiA  Com  in  Scotland,  by  the  Qnorter  of  Eight  Whieheiter  Bnehelt, 
and  OaHneal,  per  BoU  of  128  tbs.  Scats  Troy,  or  140  lbs.  Avoirdupois^  qf  the  Four 
Weeks  immediately  preceding  the  ISth  August  1818. 

Wheat,  67s.  lOd.— Rye,  68s.  3d.— Barley,  448. 0d.-Oats,  30s.  lid.— Beans,  48«.  lOd.— P«aie,  49i.  6d.— 
Oatmeal,  25s.  lOd.— Beer  or  B^,  39s.  9d. 


METEOROLOGICAL  BEPORT. 


TnE  month  of  August  oommenced  with  dir  weather,  which  oondnued  with  little  inter- 
ruption throughout.  Excepting  some  light  snowers  on  the  Ist,  7tfa,  10th,  17th,  and  21st, 
scarcely  exceeding  in  all  one  tenth  of  an  inch,  there  ftU  no  rain  till  the  25th.  On  that 
day,  and  on  the  27th  and  28th,  there  fell  altogether  about  half  an  indi,  but  the  whole 
quantity  still  bears  a  very  smaU  proportion  indm  to  that  of  August  last  year.  The  tem- 
perature of  the  month  has  been  tmiformly  elevated,  the  average  being  nearly  2^  depees 
above  that  of  the  oorrssponding  month  1817.  The  Thermometer  rose  twice  alMve  70,  fre- 
quentl]r  to  66,  and  every  day  to  60.  The  Barometer  was  steady  at  an  devation  of  about 
30  during  the  fkrst  three  weeks,  so  steady,  indeed,  that  on  seme  days  the  elevation  or  de- 
pr^on  of  the  mereurv  in  the  space  of  twelve  hours,  was  imperceptible  even  in  Adie's 
delicate  Barometer.  Tne  Hygrometer  was  also  senerally  high,  the  average  being  about 
7  degrees  above  that  of  August  last  year.  It  wiU  be  seen  frmn  the  abstract,  that  the  mean 
of  the  maximum  and  minimum  temperatures  for  the  month,  diffeis  from  that  of  10  and 
10  only  by  about  three-tenths  of  a  d^ree;  and  that  the  point  of  depo8itioD«  aooordiog 
Vol.  III.  5  A 
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to  Andenon'fl  fonniila,  is  only  about  one  degree  lower  than  the  mean  mmmiimi,  a  quan- 
tity altogether  inooDnderable,  when  the  pRvalenoe  of  dry  east  and  north  cart  winda  b 
taken  into  the  account 


Meteorological  Table^  extracted  from  the  Register  kejat  on  the  Bamks  of 
the  Toy,  four  miles  east  from  Perth,  Latitude  56^  2S'j  Elevation  IBS  feci. 


THBRlfOMETER.      .     DcgiMt. 

...r COM,        .        .  49.1 

.  temperature,  10  A«  M.       •        .  59.6 

.  .  .  .\ 10  P.  K.        .       .  43^ 

.  of  daily  extreme*,           .        .  56.7 

.  .  lOAtM.andlUP.M.         .       .  56.4 

....  4  daily  obiervations,         .         .  56.6 

Whole  range  of  thermometer,       .  471.0 

Mean  daily  ditto 15.S 

•  .  .  temperature  of  qprlng  water,  57>3 

BAROMETER.  Inches. 

Mean  of  10  A.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  61 )    .  S9.901 

10  P.  M.  (temp,  of  mer.  61)       .  99.914 

both,  (temp,  of  mer.  61)        .  S9.907 

Whole  range  or  barometer,       •  4.178 

" — daUy  ditto, 135 


August  1818. 

Extrema. 
THERMOMETER. 

Maximum,  5th  day. 


HVOROMETBR  (LESLIFS.) 
Mean  dryneav,  10  A.  M. 

10  P.  M.  .       .       . 

•  .•••...  of  both,       ... 
....  point  of  depoeltlon  10  A.  M. 
..............  10  P.  M. 

of  both,        . 

Rain  in  fauhei,  ... 

Evaporatioa  in  ditto,      .       .       .       . 
""     1  daily  Evaporation, 

WILSONS  HYGROMETER. 
1, 10  A.M.       .       .       . 
10  P.  M.  .        . 


»7.7 
15.5 
21.5 
49.3 
46.8 
48.0 
.690 
S.305 
.074 


31.0 
SS.S 


Minimum,       .        7th, 
Lowest  maximum,   1st, 
Highest  minimum,   4th, 
Highest.  10  A.  M.     5th,       . 
Lowest  ditto,     .       1st, 
Highest,  10  P.  M.    5th,        .       . 
Lowest  ditto      .     7th. 
Greatest  raiMce  in  i4  hours,  5th, 
Least  ditto,  Slst, 

BAROMETER. 
Highest,  10  A.  M.  .  lith. 
Lowest  ditto,  38th, 

Highest,  10  P.  M.  14th, 

Lowest  ditto,  .  S7th, 

Greatest  range  in  S4  hours,  31st, 
•  ^ditt^    .       .        30th. 

HYGROMETER. 

SOth, 

4th,        ,        . 
Highest,  10  P.  M.       .        Sd, 
Lowest  ditto.  ,  S7th, 

Highest  P.  of  D.  10  A.  M.  5th, 
Lowest  ditto,       .       .        25th, 
Highest  P.  of  D.  10  P.  M.  5th. 
Lowest  ditto,  •  19tt, 

WILSON'S  HYGROMETER. 

Greatest  dryness,  8th,  10  A.  M. 
LeMt  ditto,  S7tb.  10  P.M. 


7SJ1 
43.0 
COjO 
59.5 
6915 
MJO 


7^ 


Highest,  10  A.  M. 
Largest  ditto. 


29LS9S 
30.900 

.463 

uuo 
Deigrees. 

74) 
25.0 

tJi 

CAM 

39.2 

61.2 

.       38.6 

43.0 
2,0 


FairdaysSS;  rainydays6.    Wind  West  of  meridian  16*;  East  of  meridian  15. 


Meteorological  Table^  kept  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  Observatory,  CaltomMB, 


N.  B.— The  Observatioas  are  made  twice  ev«ry  day,  at  nine  O'clock,  forenoon,  and  four  o^do^  aA 
The  seoood  Observatian  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  first  column,  is  taken  by  the  Rcgislcr 
Thermometer. 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  AND  DEATHS. 


BIRTHS* 


January  SO,  AtMc 
Dow,  Eiq.  19Ui  Bangal 


-.thelaayofAnhibtld 


Jnlv  15.  At  Xerct,  In  SptSa,  the  My  of  John 
Oavia  Goidon,  Eiq.  younger  of  WarAioiue,  Aha- 
dmmiihirr.  aaon. 

S&  In  Old  BroKUtxeet,  London,  the  lady  of 
Alexander  Gordon,  Em|.  a  no. 

30.  At  her  moCher'B  home,  the  Do«a«>r  Lady 
De  Lawair,  In  Saville.iow,  London,  Lady  Catheiw 
ine  D'Arcy,  a  ion. 

31.  Mn  Font,  68.  GeoigMtrect,  Edinbuigh,  a 
daughter. 

-^  At  Rodidalo,  the  lady  of  Mr  Abraham  Wood, 
•lugeon,  three  line  children,  who,  with  their  moth- 
er, are  doing  remarkably  vrtAL 

—  At  Gibrahar,  the  lady  of  Deputy-Commlauy- 
Oennal  John  Maekenile,  a  ion. 

Avfutt  ].  AtGlengyle,  MiaM'Gregor,  Jun.  of 
Olengyle,  a  loo  and  bar. 

3.  At  Houghton-le-Spring,  Durham,  the  lady  of 
Hope  SteoarC  Em,  of  Balleehin,  a  daughter. 

5.  At  Edinbvoi^,  thehuly  of  Thomae  Maeken. 
se,  Eiq.  ShandmekrOlaoe,  a  ion. 

6.  Mn  M'HutGhan,  60,  Nioolion^tieet,  Edin- 
burgh,  a  daughter. 

7.  At  Edinbiugb,  the  lady  of  James  Wedder* 
bum,  Emi.  his  M^iaty^  loliatorgeneial  for  Soot- 
land,  a  daughter. 

8.  Mn  Bxidgei,  Duk»«treet,  Edinburgh,  a  daugh* 
ter. 

9.  Theladyof  John  Anstrathff  Thomson,  Esq. 
ofChaxelton,  aion. 

11.  Mn  William  Tenant,  jun.  If,  Hano^'erw 
street,  Edinburgh,  a  son. 

10.  At  WhiteJiouie.  Mn  L.  Homer,  a  daughter. 

15.  At  the  house  of  her  mother.  Lady  Chataien, 
Sloane-atreet,  Chelsea,  the  lady  of  Captain  John 
Mayne,  East  India  lenrioe,  a  son. 

16.  Mn  Hope  Johnstone,  a  dai^hter. 


MARRIAGES* 

Jmnen.  At  Dunkirk,  Samuel  Christian,  Esq. 
of  Amsterdam,  fourth  ion  of  Joseph  Christian, 
Eiq.  of  [..ondon,  to  Georgette  Suianne  Gregorie, 
youngest  daughter  of  George  Gregorie,  Esq.  of  Da- 

July  93,  AtBallaehioan,JohnM*Intosh,  Esq.of 
Hobn.  10  Jende,  youngest  dau^ter  of  Bailie  Don- 
ald M'Phenon,  luTemen. 

—  Captain  CTswford,  only  son  of  Sir  James 
Crawftnd,  to  Lady  Barbara  Coventry.fourth  dauffb- 
ter  of  the  Earl  of  Corentry. 

89.  At  Barrisdale.  Colonel  Cameron  of  the  95tfa, 
or  rifle  corps,  to  Miis  MaodonneO.  only  daughter 
of  CoU  Maodonell,  Esq.  of  BarrisdaU.       ^^ 

Augtui  1.  John  Toup  Nicholas,  Esq.  a  com- 
panion of  the  most  honourable  milituy  onler  of 
the  Bath,  and  a  commander  of  the  royal  and  mili- 
tary order  of  St  Ferdinand  and  of  Merit  of  the  Two 
Sidlies,  a  post  captain  In  the  royal  navy,  to  Fnnoes 
Anna,  eldest  daughter  of  Nicholas  Were  of  Land- 
coK,  Esq.  near  WeUingtn,  in  Somenetriilre. 

-«  G.  Ambrose  Goddart,  Eiq.  of  Swbidon-bonse. 
to  Miss  Lethridge,  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Buefalei 
Lethridge,  B<urt.  and  niece  of  Sir  Thomas  Dal- 
rymple  Hcsketh,  Bart. 

3.  At  Banir,  Captain  J<dm  Charles  Griffiths,  of 
the  94th  regiment,  to  Miss  EUsabeth  Bbme,  daugh- 
ter of  the  late  Lleutenant<!olonel  Robert  mane  of 
Springfield. 

~  At  North  Berwick  Lodge,  Major  Madox,  of 
the  6th  Enniskillen  dragoons,  to  Miss  Williams.. 

4.  Mr  Andrew  Peaeock,  merchant,  to  Catherine^ 
only  daughter  of  Mr  Thomas  Brown,  Canongale. 
Edinbui]ri). 

—  At  Linton,  Henry  Dinnintr,  Eiq.  Newlands^ 
Belford,  to  Miss  Grace  Rennie,  Linton. 

4.  At  Muifoote,  near  Alloa,  Alexander  Dewar, 
Esq.  M.  D.  to  Margaret  Roiamood  Geddes,  fourth 


daughter  of  William  Geddes,  Em. 

—  Mn  Craufiiird,  Forth-atreH,  Edinborgh,  a        -7  At  Glasgow,  John  StenleyCarr, 


of  the  34th 


iwditer.  regunent,  to  Johanna,  daughter  gf  the  tate  John 

ifT  At  Edinbaqih,  the  lady  of  William  Robert-  WiJlace.  Eiq.  of  KeUy. 

n,  Esq.  75,  Grsat  KfaiMtreet,  a  daughter.  11.  At  Btaidwood.  Mr  Andrew  Waugh,  writer 

—  In  Dublin,  thebi^  of  the  Lord  Chancelkir,  in  Edinburgh,  to  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  Geo. 


iRobert- 

rchsneeUor, 
a  ion  and  heir. 

—  At  ArbuthnoC-house^  the  Visoounteas  of  Ax^ 
buthnot,  a  daughter. 

19.  in  AbercrombjMplaoe,  Edinburgh,  the  lady 
of  Edward  Seymour,  Eiq.  a  ion. 

—  At  Roaiere,  near  Lyndhunt,  the  Countess 
of  Enoll,  a  daughter. 

f  0.  Mn  Ferrier,  45,  Northumberhndp«treet. 
Edinburgh,  a  daughter. 

fO.  In  Vork-ptaoe.  London,  the  Countess  of 
Comptoo,  a  ion. 

—  At  Blackheath,  the  Counten  of  Huntingdoo, 
a  son.  It  is  Lord  Huntingdon's  intention  to  oom- 
roemorate  his  ■uooenion  to  the  title,  by  naming 
thto  boy  Robin  Hood. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mn  Corrie,  a  ion. 

—  In  Pilrig-street,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Ewing,  a 
dauriiter. 

SI.  Mn  Thomas  Johnstone,  Albany-street,  Edin- 
burgh, a  daughter. 

t^.  At  Ayton-houae.  Mn  Focdyoeof  Aytoo,  a 
ilaogliter. 

—  At  Bonnington-house,  near  Leith  Fort,  the 
lady  of  Captain  W.  Clibbom,  of  the  royal  artillery, 
a  ion. 

ft5'  At  Hanorer-strcet,  Edinburgh,  Mn  Andrew, 
a  ion. 

S4:  At  Edinbuigh,  (Mn  George  Wauchope.  a 
daughter. 

27.  Mn G.  Hamilton  Dundaa.  aion. 

S8.  At  Cockaimey-house.  Fifeshire,  the  lady  of 
Lieutcnaut-oolood  Moubray,  a  ton. 

—  At  SUrling,  Mn  Captain  Brown  of  Park,  a 
daughter. 

^  At  Codunrie,  Mn  H.  F.  Caddii,  a  dwfbter. 


^ Waugh,  

in  Edinburgh,  to  Margaret,  third  daughter  of  Geo* 
Fcnnc,  Eaq.  Braidwaod. 

—  At  Green  Cottage,  near  Elgin,  i^«i*i«n 
Mackintoih,  Eiq.  of  Raigmore,  to  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Archibakl  Dunbar,  Bart  of  North- 

18.  At  Fort-William,  Thomas  Macdooald,  Eaq. 
writer  there,  to  Margaret,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Lieutenant-ookmel  John  Cameron  of  Achna- 
saul. 

.^  At  Port  Patrick,  Dr  Andrew  Anderson,  of 
the  9Sd  r«iment  of  foot,  to  Anne,  second  daugh- 


ter of  Mr  James  Calms,  n  

—  At  Lameiley,  In  the  ooun'ty  of  Durham,  Vis- 
count Normandy,  eldest  ion  of  the  Earl  of  Mul- 

Kve,  to  Maria,  ddest  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
ary  Liddell.  BarL  of  Ravensworth  castle. 

13.  Mr  Ab.  Thomson,  of  Dundas-street,  to  Mias 
Elisabeth  Wilson  Duffln,  eldest  daughter  of  the 
late  Mr  Edward  Wilson  Duffin. 

14.  At  Leith,  Mr  John  Memtei,  engraver.  Edin- 
burgh, to  Isabella,  youngest  daui^ter  of  the  late 
Mr  James  Mowat,  rector  of  the  grammar  school, 
St  Andrews. 

—  At  Glasgow,  by  the  Rev.  Dr  M'Lean,  Ueut 
Alexander,  Campbell,  R.  N.  to  Helen,  third  dau^ 
tei  of  Duncan  Turner,  Esq.  Castles,  Glenurehy. 

—  At  Longnewtoii4ionse,  Mr  David  Stanson, 
Bloodylaws,  to  BSiss  Rutherford. 

U.  Michael  Bruoe,  Esq.  to  Lady  Parker,  widow 
of  Captain  Sir  Peter  Parker,  Bart,  of  the  royal 
navy. 

Comet  Trollope  of  the  Soots  Greys,  andsonof 
the  late  Captain  Txollope.  who  was  killed  at  the 
bead  of  hb  grenadier  oinnpany  in  Flanders,  to  Miss 
GreathcM),  daxig^kr  of  — -.Cnathead,  Eiq.Hamr 
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thire.  The  ccwmooy  took  ptaec  at  Southtmpton. 
after  which  the  xnamM  couple  let  off  for  Ireuiid, 
where  his  regiment  is  now  quarteiwL 

17.  At  Haddington,  Mr  Frands  Wright,  mer- 
dumt,  Edinburgh,  to  Aii«m»  daughter  of  Mr  Jat. 
Prinffie> 

-TAt  Edinburgh,  Captain  John  White,  to  Janet, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  William  SimpKm, 
shipowner,  Grangemouth.  _  _    .^^  . 

18.  At  Stepney  church,  London,  Mr  David  Wal- 
ker, of  Edinburi^,  to  Miss  Anne  Stewart,  of  Mile- 

J  At  Slains  Lodge,  Mr  John  Baigrie,  Mains  of 
Kinmundy,  to  Miss  Mina  Ann  Clarke. 

—  AtEd^buigh,  Richard  Huie,  M.D.  DoMee, 
to  Mia  Ell»  Syme,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr  Ales. 
Syme,  merchant  there. 

.  At  John's  church,  Mandieglcr,  Wm  M«L«r«n, 
Esq.  Glasgow,  to  Mary,  eldest  daughter  of  the  late 
Robert  Runoom,  Esq.  Mandiester. 

19.  At  the  Marine  cottage,  Piniefleld,  Chartaa 
Anderson,  M.D.  Leith,  toMary,  daughter  of  John 
Rhind,  Esq. 

20.  At  DumfHea.  Captain  Dougal  Stuait.  of  the 
1st  battalion  royal  marines,  to  Miss  Dalaiel  of 
(Blenae. 

21.  At  Bogcod.  Mr  WilUam  Young,  Stenhoniae. 
muir,  to  Miss  EUabeth  Baphop,  second  daughter 
of  John  JBm^md  of  Bogend,  SUrlingshire. 

24.  At  Portobello,  John  Murray.  Esq.  W.S.  to 
Miss  Ann  Jane  Borland,  youngest  daughter  of  the 
ate  James  Borland,  Esq.  Glawow. 

At  Oreen  Cottage,  near  Eldu,  Lachtam  Madn- 
losb,  Esq.  of  Raiflnore,  to  Manaret,  daughter  of 
Sir  Av£(bald  Dunbar,  Bart,  of  NorthfieU. 

25.  At  Greenock,  Mr  Alexander  Maclsuchlan, 
meichant  in  London,  to  Elisabeth,  youngest  daugh- 
ter of  tiy  late  Mr  John  White,  GrecnodL 


DEATHS. 

FefrrMoryU.  At  Calcutta,  James  Rattray,  Esq. 
■eoand  in  Oie  East  India  Company^  civil  service. 
Judge  of  drouit  in  the  Daoea  divisioB,  and  eUert 
ton  of  the  late  Jamca  Rattray  of  Arthurstoa. 

May  6.  Of  a  dyscotery,  which  carried  him  off 
in  the  short  »paoe  of  two  days,  Mr  Henry  Aleun- 
der»  tlie  ookmial  8ecretary<<]f  the  C^e  of  Good 

SoTAt  Barbadoes,  of  an  apoplectic  fit,  the  hon- 
ourable Geo.  Maynaid.  ehief  lodge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas,  and  of  his  Majesty's  council  in  that 
island.  He  was  proceeding  home,  whenhefriloff 
.his  hone,  and,  as  was  supposed,  immediatdy  ex- 
pired. 

June  23.  At  Grenada,  West  Indies,  Mis  Agnes 
M*Mahon,  spouse  of  Thomas  Duncan,  Esq.  suv 
geon  there. 

JtAy  6.  At Wanovia,  Lieut..genen]  Mickrelskv, 
at  the  age  of  105  yean.  His  first  entry  into  the 
imfession  of  arms  was  in  the  service  of  the  Em- 
press Anne  and  Eliabeth  of  Russia,  under  the 
CTiffuwaiMi  of  Field-marshal  Muoidi.  He  then 
passed  into  the  Saxon  service,  and  served  every 
cammign  of  the  sevco  years'  war.  He  afterwards 
fought  under  the  banncn  of  Stanislaus,  and  did 
not  quit  the  army  tiU  he  had  atteined  the  age  oA  HO 
years. 

M.  Janet,  the  infsat  daughter  of  Captain  Deaas 
Dundas,  of  hi»  Majesty's  ship  Tagus. 

22.  At  Baltimore,  united  States,  America,  Mn 
Dr  Davidge. 

13.  At  BiOiff,  Mrs  Anna  Fraser,  relict  of  .£oeas 
Maodoneil,  Esq.  of  Scdthouse. 

—  Mr  Abruham  Thornton,  sen.  fanner,  of  Cas- 
tle Broom  wioh,  Warwickshire,  fuUier  of  Abraham 
Thoruton.  tried  and  acquitted  of  the  murder  of 
Mary  Asbford. 

17.  At  Liabum,  Ireland,  Edward  Givem,  aged 
114.  His  wife  is  still  living  and  healthy  in  Lis- 
bum,  aged  109. 

—  At  Inverness,  Mn  Macbean,  widow  of  the 
Ute  Robert  Macbean,  Esq.  of  Naimside. 

19.  At  Grantham,  on  Sunday  rooming,  Jane 
Watchom.  This  young  woman  was  working  in 
the  field  on  Thursday,  and,  while  v-ery  hot,  dr&nk 
aome  ooM  water,  which  caused  her  death.  There 
have  been  several  imtanoes  of  this  iort,  whileotheia 
have  loat  their  lives  by  plunging  into  the  water 
when  in  a  great  heat 

20.  At  &e  pin^aetory,  Durham,  in  the  lOSd 
yftr  of  bar  age,  Catheiine  RIshanL 


CSept. 


20.  At  Aberdeen,  John  R.  Smith,  Eaq.  of  Con- 
craig.  > 

22.  At  London,  William  Morrison,  Eaq.  late  of 
Calcutta.  He  has  bequeathed  to  the  poor  of  his 
native  pi^ih  of  CamfMM  £100;  to  the  I 
Foreign mUeSocieCyie500;  andtothe 


Calcutte  for  Educatiiut  the  Native  Indians  £1< 

24.  At  the  manse  of  Glenmuick,  the  Rev.  Geo. 
Brown,  minister  of  the  united  paxiabea  of  Gln- 
muidi,  Olengarden,  and  Tuilich. 

26.  At  Kilgraston-house,  in  the  7Sd  yoar  of  his 
age,  Francis  Grant,  Esq.  of  Kilgraaton. 

27.  At  Streatham,  la  the  lOOi  year  of  her  ^e, 
-  Drury,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Geoige 

Esq.  ofMhWifthangh,  kic 


•^  A»  ■  wmmmift  oh;  ner.  .KJ«a|i 

the  ministen  of  the  Wesleyan  riawasiiM^  in  Ike 
48th  year  of  his  Me,  and  t9th  of  his  niniatry. 

—  At  New  Gafloway,  alter  a  todioua  ittnass,  at- 
tended wkh  the  most  excruciating  pain,  Mr  Betart 
Heron,  weaver,  aged  77*  He  waa  a  maa  wIm  pas> 
seend  an  extensive  range  of  knowledge,  snpsner  Id 
moetmaiofhiteoiid»ois.  It  is  worthy  «rf  aeiioe 
to  stete,  that  this  respecteble  tmdeaman  wm  btbs 
to  Mator  Hcran,  who  tell,  some  yoBs  ago,  at  the 
taking  of  the  Isle  cf  Bouibon.  asid  mute  to  Hk  »- 
fortunate  historian,  Robert  Heron,  whodtedef  a 
farakcn  heart,  at  London,  in  the  yoar  1807. 

28.  At  Gkugow,  Mr  James  Stemoit,  iiMkiif  hi 

29.  At  Knowsouth,  Wittam,  eldest  aoB  of  Wu 
Oliver,  Esq.  yooager  of  Dialabyio. 

—  The  mnnt  son  of  Thoaoas  Newton,  ■§%.  «f 
Warwi^-square,  London. 

30.  At  Edmhunh,  aged  56  years,  Mn  Christini 
Cmw,  wifcof  Mr  Hem,  s«rgeo»«pothecaiy,  Ldth- 
stieet 

—  At  Bnwmlan,  in  the  75tti  year  of  her^e, 
MiasFOpe  of  NewmaKetreet,  London,  finneily  ef 
the  Theatre  Royal,  Drury-bne. 

31.  At  his  bouse  In  St  J 
Viscount  Anson. 

—  At  KlIkcfatanM,  UsBWae,  tke  lUiht  Rev.  Dr 
.£neas  Chishohn. 

AugHU  1.  At  Edintaigfa,  Mr  Geoi|e  Foidyoe, 
writer  tiiere. 
2.  At  Poit4RaMow.  Robert  Paten,  bq.  wifter. 

—  At  BalesaUe,  Sir  Robert  AMntfMr  of  Bal- 
oii*ie,Bart. 

5.  At  Houndwood-hooscGBMbeth  AMI,  tlse  in- 
tent daus^ter  of  Captain  Conkon,  royal  navy. 

^  AtlEdtobusgh,  MnEMghMHaMiteheU,  wi- 
dow of  Peter  Mny,  Esq. 

4.  At  No  2,  Davies».plaM,  MlteElliiAelh  N(Me. 
~  At  Galway,  Irelsiid,  in  a  room  occaniedby 

thebmlof  the 77th  rsgimeot,  «^ here  hehadbecn 
maintained  the  last  two  months,  and  very  hoflMK- 
ly  attended  by  three  people  uT  his  eofotn',  Moly- 
ncux,  the  celebrated  pugiliat-  Fium  his  vmvBm 
state,  itwMdaemed  neacasary  that  his  aknost  im> 
mediate  interment  should  take  ptesew  He  was  to 
have  been  Intened  on  Wednesday.  The  expeMe» 
of  his  funeral  were  to  be  ohMttaUy  dtfChiyed  by 
kubieriptton  in  the  77th  reginicttt--a  tanrtMtaae  s 
to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 

—  At  Meliote,  Mr  Geoige  Mcraer,  eMasteon  of 
the  deceased  Mr  Mener  of  Abbolslae,  wrltar  in 
MelNM. 

5.  InGroevenor-place,  London,  altera  llogsslag 
Utaiess,  the  Right  Hon.  Goaenl  Lovd  Muaesster, 
aged  73.  His  lordship  inherited  the  titfe  Md 
estates  on  the  death  of  his  brother  hi  1818,  nd  ia 
succeeded  in  both  by  his  onW  son,  the  Hon.  Low- 
ther  Augustus  John  Pennington,  a  minor. 

<—  AtKdiirtMii^  Adntiiil  AleunderOraneaf 
GmneshalL 

C  In  her  2701  year,  Mhn  Agnes  Rawlinaon. 
daughter  of  the  late  Mr  John  Rawlinsonof  Lm- 


—  At  Gtooester-plaoev  London,  GilbartM 
Esq.  formerly  of  the  East  India  Company's 
medical  estabHshmeot. 

7.  At  German-house,  Brighton,  the  Right  Hon. 
Lady  Chartotte  Eyre,  saooad  daiMbter  oTthe  Earl 
of  Newbuigh,  aged  26. 

'  —  In  Upper  GeorgMlreet,  Cdgeware  Road, 
London,  in  his  50th  year,  Omtein  Henry  Gordon. 
brother  of  the  hite  Major  Jama  Goidon  of  Nosth 
wood,  to  Che  Iste  of  Wight. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  ArchibaM  Stewart,  son  of 
inir  Stewtrt,  E^.  of  Biimete,  Orkne). 


1818.;] 
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7.  In  Brook-street.  Londoii,  the  infant  tan  of 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Erskine,  aged  two  months. 

~  In  the  7Cth  year  of  his  age,  Francis  Newberry, 
Esq.  of  St  Paul's  ChufcJi-y»rd,  London. 

8.  At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Walter  Charteria, 
leoond  son  of  the  Earl  of  Wemyss  and  March. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Erskine,  widow  of  the  late 
Rev.  James  Erakme  of  Shielfiekl 

9.  At  Whitby,  suddenly,  Mr  Thomas  Nicholson, 
the  oldest  pilot  in  the  place,  having  acted  upwards 
of  43  years  m  that  capacity.  Immediately  before 
his  death,  he  walked  home  from  the  barbel's  tbof, 

—  Of  an  apoplectic  fit,  Qubitin  Dick,  Esq.  of 
Montague-street,  Russel-square,  London,  aged  74. 

12.  At  Coleraine,  in  the  bfid  year  of  his  age,  John 
Cuthbert.  Esq.  surveyor-general  of  customs.  He 
had  retired  to  rest  in  apparent  good  health  and  ex- 
cellent spirits,  and  was  foand  dMd  in;^  bed  on 
the  following  morning. 

—  At  118)1(6^,  the  Rev.  F.  M*Lagan,  minister 

14.  At  Aberdeen,  in  the  70th  year  of  her  age, 
Mrs  ChahnesB;  widow  of  the  late  Ur  James  Chal- 
mers, printer  m  Aberdeen. 

~  At  Kilmarnock,  at  the  advanced  age  of  76, 
John  M'Rae,  cooper  tbeeew  He  was  only  onoe  mar- 
ried ;  but  has  left  beliind  him  1  :i  children,  f>9  ftaod- 
children,  and  5  groat-grand-children,  hi  all,  86  de> 
soendants. 

LS.  In  Hallgarth-sireeC,  Duiluun.  Mr  A.  Featon- 
by,  aged  8S.  This  person,  who  lived  during  the 
graiter  part  of  his  life  in  a  state  of  atrtect  penury, 
&  said  to  have  died  worth  £S0,000!  He  has  not 
imfrequently  aoonited  employment  on  the  turn- 
pike roads,  in  the  breaking  of  stones,  &c. ;  and  the 
coat  which  be  wore,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death, 
was  so  patched,  that  scarcely  a  particle  of  the  doth 
of  which  it  was  originally  composed,  could  be  dis- 
covered amongst  the  '*  shreds  and  patches"  which 
it  exhibited. 

—  At  Limebovse,  aged  69,  Mr  Thomas  Gray, 
cheek-clerk  in  the  West  India  docks  since  their  first 
establishment. 

16.  At  Briffktim,  John  Palmer,  Esq.  of  Beth, 
late  comptrouer-general  of  the  PostKiffice. 

—  At  Carphin,  John  Raitt,  Esq.  of  Carphin. 
17«  Lady  Wilson  of  Charlton-house,  Kent,  relict 

of  the  late  Genecal  Sir  Thomas  Spencer  Wilson, 
Bart,  in  the  71st  year  of  her  age. 

19.  At  Leith.  Mr  Robert  Young,  second  son  of 
the  late  Mr  Alexander  Young,  ship-owner  there. 

2^0.  At  C.astlehilL  Mrs  Begbie.  wife  of  Patrick 
Dcgbie,  Esq.  CastlehlU. 

kl.  At  LitUeoott,  Berkshire,  Colonel  KeUie,  C.& 
iioutenant-oolonel  of  his  Majesty's  S4th  reement. 

—  At  his  house,  Kina's-row,  Pimlico,  G.  C.  Ash- 
ley, Esq.  the  celebrated  performer  on  the  violin. 

SS.  In  London,  Captain  Henry  Halkett,  fourth 
•on  of  the  late  Sir  John  Halkett,  Bart,  of  Pitfirane. 

—  At  his  seat,  Daylesford-bouae,  Woreostershire, 
in  the  86th  year  of  this  age,  the  Right  Hon.  War- 
ren Hastmgs,  late  governor-general  of  Bengal,  doc- 
tor of  dvil  law,  and  one  of  his  Majesty's  most  hon- 
ourable privy  councillors.! 

23.  At  his  house,  in  Portman-street,  London,  in 
ttie  63d  year  of  his  age,  Frands  Percoal  Ehot, 
Esq.  He  was  the  nearest  representative  of  an  an- 
cient fiuaily,  and  allied  to  the  present  Earl  of  St 
Germans.  Mr  Ehot  was  formerly  colonel  of  the 
Staflbrd  militia,  and  for  many  years,  untH  the  pe- 
riod of  his  decease,  was  one  of  the  onmniasianers 
of  audit  in  Somen«t-house. 

—  At  Pitcaithly  Wells,  Mr  Charles  Ritchie,  iron- 
monger, Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edfnbhrrii,  Mr  Peter  Ewart. 

24.  At  Dumfrws.  Mr  William  Wallace,  writer. 
27.  At  EOinburgli,  William  Bfthop,  sen.  mer- 
chant there. 


LaMv— In  the  United  States  of  America,  Sir 
John  Oldmixon,  once  known  in  fashionable  life, 
but  having  retired  ttam  this  country  from  pecuni- 
ary  onbamMments'abottC  &5  years  ago,  he  sunk  in- 
to obscurity,  and  has  died  neglected  and  forgot* 
ten. 

At  Rome,  In  his  Slst  year,  the  Right  Hon.  latd 
Henry  de  Roos. 

At  Hampstead,  aged  79,  Lady  Colebrooke,  reUcC 
of  Sir  George  Colebrooke,  Bart. 

At  the  Vule  of  Dunkirk,  near  Bouhton-under- 
the-Bloan,  David  Ferguson,  ^ged  one  hundred  and 
iwfntv-four  years.  Ferguson  was  a  Scotsman,  but 
had  tc&ied  m  the  Ville  of  Dunkirk  between  fifty 
and  six^  yean }  he  was,  until  a  very  'lew  Tcacs 
back,  a  very  industrious,  active,  and  hvd- working 
labourer.  He  was  bom  at  Netherud,  in  the  pari^ 
ofKixkurd.  Hewas  at  school  at  Dunsyre,  in  Lan- 
arkshire, and  was  bred  a  shoemaker  at  Linton,  orr 
the  DumfHes  road.  He  entered  into  the  army  in 
a  regiment  of  dragoons,  oalled  the  GlaiBow  Greys 
(not  the  present  Soets  (2reys) ;  «Aer  this  he  served 
in  the  70th  regiment.  He  was  about  12  or  U 
years  old  at  the  battle  of  Sheriff  Muir ;  remembered 
Oueen  Ann  and  the  battle  of  MelplaqueC;  had  sesn 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough  in  England ;  roooUected 
Lord  ^tair  calling  upon  ids  father,  who  was  a  farm- 
er. The  remains  oif  the  old  man  were  interred  in 
firoughton  churchyard,  attended  by  a  numenma 
assemblage  of  both  old  and  young  persons,  and  one 
oonunon  sentiment  of  regret  seemed  to  pen'ade  all 
classes,  at  the  last  farewell  of  thdr  oU  friend,  who 
was  universally  rcirretted. 

At  York.  Mr  Thomas  Wilkinson,  formerly  a 
saddler  in  that  dty,  aged  66}  an  eccentric  charac- 
ter, who  for  upwards  of  20  years  had  never  slept  iu 
a  twd. 

At  the  village  of  Leeds, -in  Kent,  Mr  James  Bar- 
ham,  aged  92  years,  gardener  to  the  late  Lord  Fair- 
fax, an  eninent  dymge-rinacr  and  peal  oondnoCor. 
The  deoeaied  stood  at  one  tune  14  hoars  and  44  mi- 
nutes at  the  belL 

In  Dubliri,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  Comdly, 
the  father  of  the  Irish  alage,  and  the  coateBuxirary 
of  Edwin,  Shuter,  (^Reijiy,  and  Rider.  In  hk 
time  he  was  an  exoelleat  comedian,  and  the  parti- 
cular friend  and  oompanion  of  i/Kecfe. 

At  Kendal,  in  Westasocebuid,  WiUlam  G«w- 
throp,  Esq.  formerly  of  the  Cumberland  militia. 

At  Greenfield,  Mrs  Lc^,  wife  of  Captain  W. 
Logic  of  the  9Sd  regiment. 

At  Baledgamo,  J.  Gouxiay,  Esq.  Dundee,  aged 
83. 

Death  from  Fr^ft/.— An  Inquiritian  was  taken 
on  Thursday  night,  at  the  Pine  Apple,  Pimlioo,  on 
the  body  of  Mrs  Mary  Bandy,  of  No  6,  I'alace- 
street. — Sarah  Gamer  deposed,  that  she  was  servant 
to  the  deceased,  and  ban  lived  with  her  about  nine 
years.  On  Tuesday  about  one  o'clock,  she  heard  a 
violent  knodung  at  the  street  door,  when  Uie  got 
up,  opened  her  window,  and  saw  two  watdimcn  at 
the  door.  They  called  out  that  there  were  thieves 
in  the  house,  and  wished  po  come  in  and  search  it. 
She  was  going  down  stairs  to  let  the  watdimeu  la, 
when  the  deceased  called  to  know  what  waa  the 
matter?  Shetoklher  what  the  watchmen  said,  and 
the  deoeased  went  in  an  apparent  fright  to  her 
chamber.  Witness  opeued  the  door,  and  the  watcli- 
roen  searched  about  the  premises,  but  could  find  no 
•ne,  though  a  gentleman  said  he  had  seen  a  man 
get  over  the  railings  of  the  area.  Witness  return- 
ed up  stairs,  and  the  deceased  seined  greatly  fright- 
ened;  she  endeavoured  to  mdfy  her,  but  iier  tin-- 
ror  was  so  great  that  she  feu  down  on  the  floor,  and 
soon  became  senseless.  She  died  in  three  hours  af- 
ter, and  her  death  was  produced,  in  witnois's  opi- 
nion, by  excessive  frighu— Vcr«Uet— •'♦  Death  uv 
excessive  flight.**  ^ 
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his  Biographia  Literaria,  653. 
Comet,  a  new  one  discoyered  at  MaiseiBes, 

96* 
,.  of  ISU,  account  of  the,  338. 

Commercial  Reports,  112,  838,  356,  480, 

6»,  782. 
Confession,  remaricable  one  of  a  murder, 

596. 
Court  of  Session,  proceedings  in,  respecting 
the  Edinburgh  election  of  magutrates, 
105,  106.— Regarding  the  elections  at 
Inverness  and  Aberdeen,  106. 
Cow-tree,  account  of  a  tree  so  caRed  by 

HumboMLt,  724. 
Craniologist*s  Review,  the.  No  I.  N^ioleon*s 
head,  146.— No  II.  Greek  heads,  298.— 
No  III.  Oliver  Cromwell,  300.— No  IV. 
PrankUn,  ib^ — No  V.  Voltaire,  ib. 
Crim.  Con.  trial  for,  in  the  Edinburgh  jury 

court,  106. 
Crimes,  hints  to  speculators  on  the  increase 

of,  176. 
CromweQ,  Oliver,  craniological  view  of  his 

head,  300. 
Ciystaliized  tin,  a  new  discovery  in  ait,  341. 
Currents,  remarks  on,  579. 
CutUe-fidi,  colossal,  on  W.*s  account  of 

the,  204. 
Deaf  and  Dumb  InstitntkNi,  Edinbuq^,  re- 
port of,  for  1818,  425. 
DoUhs,  lists  of,  119,  245,  364,  493,  629, 

738. 
Dilettanti,  report  of  their  committee  on  Mr 
Elliott's  plans  far  rniairing  St  Giles's 
churdi,  Edinburgh,  408— -Letter  occa* 
rioned  by  the  report,  &c  524. 
Drama,  acted,  in  London,  notices  of.  No 

IV.  77.— No  V.  207— No  VI.  329. 
Dramatists,  essays  (m  the  early  English 

ones.  No  V.  556. 
DrsKlen,  on  the  great  Madonna  of,  562. 
Dress,  remaiks  on,  301— On  that  of  the 

dap  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  534. 
DunMrmline,  tomb  of  Robert  the  Bruce 

discovered  there,  I04. 
Earth,  the,  Biot*s  observations  to  determine 

the  figure  of,  463^ 
Barthqiukes  on  Ae  continent,  and  in  Eng- 
land, 87. 
Edio,  in  two  poetical  dialogues,  55. 
Edinburgh,  proceedings  respecting  a  chal- 
lenged election  of  magistrates  of,  105, 
106. — Commencement  of  a  canal  to  con- 
nect it  and  Glasgow,  ib.— Resolutions  of 
tiie  guildry  of,  on  the  subject  of  the  Lord 
Advocate's  bill  far  regulating  Scotch 
buT]^,  235.— On  the  late  nnisiGal  festi- 
val m,  and  its  consequences,  268.— DileU 
tanti  committee's  report  on  the  plans  for 
the  rroair  of  St  Giles'-church,  408. — ^Re- 
port of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  in, 
425. — Letter  occasioned  by  the  Dilettanti 
oommittee's  report  on  the  repair  of  St 
Giles's  church,  524.*— On  the  state  of  rau- 
lie  in,  538. 


Edinburgh  Review,  letters  to  Ae  supporters 
of  the,  155— No.  L  to  the  Rev.  Dr  Chal- 
mers, ib. 
Elliston,  Mr,  remarks  on  his  acting,  329. 
English  Poets,  HazHtt's  lectures  on.  No 

III.  Bums  and  the  old  ballads,  71. 
English  in  Paris,  the,  446. 
English  Dramatists,  essays  on  Ae  early,  556. 
Escape,  remarkable  one,  of  a  soldier  from 

the  Bhtfk-feet  Indians,  45. 
Essays,  fugitive  and  anonymous,  of  the  Eail 
of  Buchan,  515.— On  the  early  English 
Dramatists,  556. 
Eye,  newly  discovered  membrane  in  the, 

473. 
Fairies,  the,  a  dreamlike  remembrance  of  a 

dream,  30. 
Fame,  on  tiie  influence  of  the  love  of,  on 

Genius,  701. 
Farming,  moral  effects  of  overseers  on  farm 

servants,  83. 
Fiction,  on  the  use  of  the  preternatural  in 

works  of,  648. 
Fife  gypsies,  anecdotes  of  the,  14,  393. 
Fire,  destruction  of  a  ship  by,  105. 
Ploidi,  on  the  boiling  pomt  of,  611. 
Fortune-telling,  instance  of  swindling  under 

pretence  of,  236. 
Fox  and  Ktt,  sketch  of,  by  Baron  Von 

Lauerwinkel,  456.     . 
France,  history  of  a  six  wedss*  tour  throi^, 

review  of,  412. 
FranUtn's  head,  cranblogical  view  of,  300. 
Fudge  Family  in  Paris,  the,  review  of  a 

publication  so  entitled,  129. 
Gm,  cities  lifted  with  by  audiority  of  Par- 
liame&t,  724b^PortaU[egas  apparatus,  ib. 
General  Assembly,  meeting  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the,  230.— Proceedings  of  the  as- 
sembly, 352. 
Genius,  on  ^e  influence  of  the  love  of 

fame  on,  701. 
Gexmany,  letters  on  die  present  state  of. 
Letter  I.,  24— Ferment  in  the  national 
mind  of  die  Germans,  ib. — Every  liberty 
enjoyed  of  thought  and  writing  except  on 
nditics,  25.— Effects  of  the  late  wars  in 
illuminating  the  minds  of  the  Germans, 
27.— Privfleges  of  die  nobili^  of,  sailing  ' 
to  the  people,  28.— Probability  of  a  re- 
volution bemg  effected  without  outrage  or 
resistance,  29. 
Glasgow,  letter  from,  56. 
'  ■■   manufactures  of,  481. 

Chronicle,  remarks  on  its  ti^t- 
ment  of  Mrs  Grant,  57, 187. 
Gosschen's  diary,  extracts  from,  596. 
Grant,  Mrs,  on  die  liberties  taken  with  her 
literary  character  in  the  Glasgow  Chnmi- 
de,  57, 187. 
Greek  heads,  craniologieal  view  of,r  299. 
Gwyn,  letter  from  die  celebrated  Nell,  547. 
Gypsies  of  Fife,  anecdotes  of  the,  14,  393. 
Harvest,  the,  neither  retarded  nor  accderat- 
'  ed  by  an  eariy  or  late  spring,  229. 
Ha'uyne,  description  of  a  mineral  nearly  re- 
sembling,  found  in  the  isUnd  of  Tiiee, 
583. 
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>•  T,      Hazlitt*8  lectiizes  .on  EngHsh  Poeay;—OD 

J.  S  Bums  and  the  old  ballads,  7L 

i'  Hazlitt  and  Jeffirey,  on  the  literaxy  and  ai- 

tical  talents  of,  303L 
_  cross-questioned,  S60. 
tleat,  on  the  measure  of  tani>erature8,  and 

the  laws  of  the  oommunication  of,  724. 
Hogg,  James,  the  Ettrick  shepherd,  a  He- 
brew melody,  bv,  90. 
.  Hore  Cambrics,  No  I.  448. 
H018B  Cantabzigienses,  No  I.  54& 
Ho^tal  scene,  dreadful  one  in  Portugal,  87. 
Hume,  David,  and  Samuel  Johnson,  com- 
pared, 511. 
,  charged  with  plagiarism  from 

Aquinas,  655. 
Hunt,  Leigh,  letter  from  Z.  to,  196. 
Huttonian  and  Wemerian   disputants,  a 

word  to  the  rival,  583. 
Jaidine,  Professor,  review  of  his  Outlines  of 

Philosophical  Education,  42a 
Jarvie,  Nicol,  letter  to,  from  Andrew  Faii- 

service,  185. 
Jefirey,   Frands,  Esq.  letter  of  Timothy 

Tidder  to,  75. 
Jeffrey  and  Hazlitt,  on  the  literary  and  cri- 
tical talents  of,  303. 
Jew  of  Malta,  remarks  on  Marlow*8  pUy  of, 

208. 
Increase  of  crimes,  hints  to  spcculaUns  on 

the,  176. 
Interesting  narrative  of  the  taking  of  the 

island  of  Timor  in  1811,  306. 
Inverness  election  of  magistrates,  process  in 

the  Court  of  Session  regarding,  106. 
Johnson,  Samuel,  and  David  Hiune,  com* 

pared,  511. 
Iron,  diromate  of,  disoovery  of  exteoavf 

veins  of,  in  Shetland,  463. 
Ivan,  the  tale  of,  (translated  from  the  Cor- 
nish) 169. 
Justiciary,  High  Court  of,  trial  of  a  deigy- 
man  for  celd>rating  clandestine  marriage, 
108..<-0f  a  juvenile  gang  of  thieves  in 
Edinburgh,  ib. 
Kaleidoscope,  description  of  the,  121.— His- 
tory of,  and  remarks  on  its  resemblance 
to  other  inventions,  331. 
Kean,  Mr,  remarks  on  his  acting,  77. 
Kidd  and  Brande,  remarks  on  their  writ- 
ings, 277. 
KlojKtock,  translation  from  the  German  of, 

416. 
Knights  Errant,  the»  No  11.  32.— No  III. 

33. 
Komer,  translation  horn  the  German  of, 

417. 
Kraken,  remirks  on  W.*s  account  of  the, 

204 
Lake  School  of  Poetry,  Essays  on  the.  No  I. 

369. 
Lamb,  Charks,  review  of  the  works  of,  599. 
Lauerwinkd,  Baron  Von,  description  by, 
of  Fox  and  Pitt,  456 — His  remarks  on 
the  Great  Madonna  of  Dresden,  562«— 
His  letter  to  Professor  Laugner,  689. 
Laugner,  Professor,  letter  to,  ficom  Baton 
Von  Lauerwinkd,  on  his  writings,  in  the 
Koningsberg  Review,  689. 
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Letter  second,  from  an  QU  Indiaii  Oflkser. 

42. 

fiomGlangow,  in  reply  to  thai  firom 
Nicol  Jarvie,  56. 
'     ■       from  the  odebrated  Colin  M^Laorin . 
127. 

—  from  Andrew  Fairserviee  to  Dr  Niool 
Jarvie,  185. 

from,  a  friend  of  Mrs  Giant,  with 

note  bv  the  Editor,  187. 

—  nom  Z.  to  Ldgh  Hunt,  Kiw  of 
the  Cockneys,  196. 

to  the  veiled  conductor  of  Black- 
wood*s  Magazine,  211. 

—  of  Petrarch  to  Posteri^,  313- 
'       to  the  author  of  Beppo,  323. 

—  to  a  Politician,  wntten  aflcr  the 
€onduak>n  of  the  war,  381. 

— —  to  Sir  H.  Steuart  of  Allanton,  £pom 
the  author  of  the  *>*  Vindication  of  the 
Memory  of  the  Somervilles,*'  438.-^e- 
marks  on  the  letter,  709. 

: —  from  the  celebrated  NeUGwyn,  547. 

— —  from  an  English  Offioer  to  a  fncDd 
in  Liverpool,  565. 

— —  to  Professor  Laugner,  finom  Von 
Lauerwinkd,  689. 

—^—«  of  Timothy  Tickler,  to  vaiioai  lite^ 
rary  characters,  75,  461,  527. 

Literary  and  Sdentific  InteUigenee,  95, 
•219,  338,  471,  611,  723. 

Literature,  remarks  on  Schleod**  H«lorT 
of,  497. 

"     of  a  natkmal  diaiacter  in,  707. 

Lithography,  on  the  art  of,  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  French  Academy  of  Fina 
Arts,  725. 

Lissens,  John,  trial  of,  foe  higbway  labbBT, 
233.  -©-    /  J 

Locusts  in  India,  devastations  iyii!««»«<*H 

by,  33a 
London,  account  of  some  curious  dubs  in, 

about  the  beginning  of  last  ceotmy,  552. 
Louis  XVI.  and  Charles  I.  oooipamtive 

diaracten  of,  638. 
M^Konochie,  Captain,  details  icspectiag  the 

Philippine  Islands,  by,  576.— Smmnaiy 

view  of  the  oommeroe,  &e.  of  the  Shores 

of  the  Padfic  Ocean,  by,  695. 
M'Laurin,  the  cdebrated  Colin,  letter  of, 

127. 
Madonna,  the  Great,  of  Dresden, 

on,  by  Von  Lauerwinkd,  562. 
Magic  Lanthem,  Timers,  No  II 

in  the  Inquidtien,  3.— No  III. 

brandt*s  work  shop,  4— No  IV.  Bnn- 

yanns  Obsessus,  or  a  tift  with  Apolbeo, 

137 — No  V.  Didogue  between  Lord 

Bacon  and  Shakmare,  270.— No  VL 

Jehnscm*s  Midnijbt  Walk,    274.— No 

Vn.  Adam  Smith  and  a  Highland  Laird, 

419. 
Margaret,  Queen  of  Navane,  oonpaiiaan 

between  her  and  a  modem  Blue  SloGkkig, 

546. 
Market  Tables,  115»  842,  359,  486,  625, 

734. 
Marlow*s  Jew  of  Malta,  remarks  oo«  206. 
Marriage,  a  nord,  review  of,  286. 
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Blaitiigcs,  MiHer,  118,  Sift,  9M,  40t,  6tB, 

737. 
Menil*!  edition  of  Antan,  lemarln  mi,  513. 
Mdttlf  a  new  one  difleoTflred,  called  telmi» 

MeteMdogiGal  ealabliahment  at  St  Beimid, 

dttenpSon  of,  97. 
Reports,  116,  B48, 359, 467, 

696,735. 
Metxicil  venfoaaof  die  Pealme,  remailESoii, 

03, 17a  

Miiienls,  dieoovery  of  new  ones,  472,  4/73. 
MinsCiel,  the,  ctf  Bruges,  venkm  of  l!ie  dd 

Ptendi  stovy  of«  661* 
Montwtt,  Mr,  HotMe  Wiapole's  ktten  to, 

168. 
MountaiiM*   melittii   of  aeteftainiDg   the 

hewhts  of,  47a 
Bfurdcrer,  renarkaMe  eolifesBioii  of  a,  596. 
Mnsie,  oo  the  stateof  in  Sootland,  255.— 

On  the  state  of  in  Edinbui^,  538. 
Ni^ier,  Macrey,  Bsq.  observations  on  his 

essay  on  the  writings  of  Bacon,  657. 
Napoleon's  Head,  tlw  eraniologist's  refiew 

of,  146. 
National  mMNitnent  for  Soottend,  proce^ 

ings  respecting  one,  834. 
National  Character  in  Lteatoie,  remaiks 

on,  707. 
Natiual  and  rerealed  religon,  dialogues  on, 

No  I.  90.-.NO  if.  17a 
Observations  of  M.  Biot,  to  determine  the 

figure  of  the  esvth,  463.— 4)n  Mr  Macvey 

N«iier*s  essay  ob  the  writings  of  Bacon, 

657.— On  Restate  of  Parties,  and  the 

Edinbori^  Review,  715. — On  a  National 

Character  in  Literature,  707. 
Odoherty,  Adjutant,  account  of  the  life  and 

writing  of,  continued,  61. 
Olive  Trees,  on  the  raishig  of,  *819. 
Optics,  new  dMCOvery  in,  614 
Othello,  remaiks  on  a  diluted  passage  in 

the  tragedy  of,  a 
Overseers,  eflectsof,  on  the  morals  of  fium 

servants,  8a 
Oxford  examination,  poetical  account  of  an, 

880. 
Pacific  Ocean,  view  of  the  commerce  of  the 

principal  shores  of,  695. 
Paris,  the  Engtish  in,  446. 
Parties,  state  of,  remarks  on,  715.— On  an 

article  on  this  sut»|ect  in  the  Edinburgh 

Review,  719. 
Party  spirit,  remaiks  on,  189. 
Petraidi,  letter  of,  to  posterity,  3ia 
Peudemots,  M  de,  extract  nom  the  works 

of,  46. 
Phantasmagoria,  No  I.  8ia 
Phantasmagoriana,  or  tales  of  the  dead,  580. 
Philippme  Islands,  details  respecting  the, 

576. — Review  of  Caplam  M*Konodiie*s 

statistics  of  the  principal  shores  of,  695^ 
Philosophical  education,  review  of  Jardhse^s 

Outlines  of,  4Sa. 
Photometer,  a  new  invented  one,  36. 
Pit  and  Pox,  sketch  of,  by  Baion  Von 

Lauerwinkel,  456. 

Vol.  hi. 


Platinum,  mass  of,  found  in  Soatii  Ameri- 
ca, 78a 

Poetiy,  verses  on  tiie  death  of  tiie  Princess 
Cliariotte,  5.— The  Pauies,  30 — Sonnet 
to  John  Carnegy,  Esq.  58. — On  Caimd's 
Brow,  a  Hebrew  mdlody,  90.— Humo- 
rous description  of  shipwreck  by  drink, 
141  .—Fragment  of  a  fifth  canto  of  Childe 
Harold's  nigrimi^e,  801.— The  Herald, 
811.— Notices  to  Conespondents,  84a— 
Account  of  an  Oxford  Examination,  880. 
—The  Mad  Banker  of  Amsterdam,  408, 
530.— Fhmi  the  German  of  Klopstock, 
4ia.«.jOf  Komer,  417 — And  of  Sdiiller, 
4ia— Sanscrit  Ode,  460. 

— —  on  tiie  Lake  School  of.  No  1.  369. 
'  on  the  Cockney  Sdiool  of.  No  III. 

45a— No  IV.  519. 

Poor  Laws  of  Enghmd,  remarks  on,  9. 

-^—  in  Sootland,  answers  to  queries  respect- 
ing the  maintenance  of,  ll.— Report  by 
Principal  Baird,  on  the  management  of, 
380. 

Popular  simerstitions  in  Wales,  account  of, 

18a witch  stories,  ib.«-^torie8   of 

^osts,  evil  spirits,  demons,  &c.  189.— 

Stories  of  fairies,  190 DogsofheD,  19a 

—Corpse-candles,  19a— Tlie  kyhnrraetii, 
195. 

Portugal,  horrid  hospital  scene  in,  87. 

Preternatural,  on  the  use  of  the,  in  works 
of  fiction,  640. 

Princess  Charlotte,  verses  on  tiie  death  of,  5. 

Psalms,  remaiks  on  various  metrical  venoons 
of,  63,  178. 

Public  Feeling,  a  fow  thoughts  on,  894. 

Publications,  Monthly  Lirts  of  new  oneSy 
101,885,344,476,617,78a 

Queen  Elizabeth,  on  the  fashion  of  dress  in 
the  reign  of,  534w 

Railways,  premium  ofihed  by  the  High- 
land Sode^  for  the  improvement  and 
extension  of,  786. 

Ready  Reckoner,  the  British,  review  of,  317. 

Red  earth,  shower  of,  in  Italy,  SSa 

Redness  of  the  sea,  remarks  on  the,  339. 

Religion,  natural  and  revealed,  dialogues  on. 
No  L  90.— No  II.  170. 

Remarks  on  the  «•  Petit  Volume**  of  Mons. 
Say,  SS.'-Oa  various  metrical  versions  of 
the  Psahns,  63, 17a— On  a  publication 
called «'  tile  Fudge  Family  m  Paris,**  1891 
*4)n  the  Aiistophanic  comedy,  158.-* 
On  Horace  Walpole*s  letters  to  Mr  Mon- 
tagu, 168.— On  tile  writing  of  Geoige 
Buchanan,  851.— On  the  writings  of  Kidd 
and  Brande,  877. — On  dress,  301.— On 
Schlegel*6  history  of  literature,  497.— On 
Menirs  edition  of  Antara,  513. — On  the 
anon]rmous  essays  of  the  Earl  of  Buchan*  ' 
515. — On  Currents,  579.— On  the  Pos« 
thumous  Works  of  Madame  de  Stad, 
63a— On  some  passages  of  Mr  Cole- 
iidge*s  Bkttraphia  Literaria,  658. — On 
the  state  of  paities,  and  the  Edhibuigh 
Review,  715.*jOn  a  letter  to  Sir  Hemy 
Steuart  of  ABanton,  709. 

Review  of  "  The  Fudge  Family  of  Paris,** 
5  B 
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129.-4)f  Ae  fouxth  cantDof  Chflde  Har- 

old,  216 Of  Marriage,  a  novel,  286— 

Of  Stenhou8e*8  Bxitiih  Ready  Reckoner, 

317 Of  Wordsworth*8  White  Doe  ot 

Rylstone,  372.— Of  a  Six  Weeks  Tour 
through  France,  412. — Of  Outlinea  of 
PhUoflophical  Education,  420 — Of  LeU 
ten  from  the  North  Highlands,  by  E.  J. 

Spence,  428 Of  letten  of  an  English 

commercial  traveller  in  Scotland,  431.—^ 
Of  Altham  and  his  wife,  a  tale,  542.— 
Of  Tales  of  my  Landlord,  667.— Of  the 
works  of  Charles  Lamb,59SU-OfM«Kon- 
ochie*s  Statistics,  &c  of  the  princqial 
Shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  695. 
Review,  Edinbui^,  letters  to  the  supporters 

of,  155.— State  of  Parties  and  the,  715^ 
Rhinoceros,  experiments  to  make  a  mios- 

ket  ban  pierce  the  hide  of,  724^ 
Robertson,  Rev.  Joseph,  trial  of,  for  cele- 
brating unlawful  marriages,  108. 
Rome,  **  One  Night  in,"  translated  ftom 

the  Frendi  of  M.  de  Peudemots,  47. 
Russell,    William,    LL.  D.    biographical 

notice  of,  398, 
.1  Mr,  his  reception  at  Haymad»t 

Theatre,  58^ 
Salt,  method  of  making  it  in  the  Great  Loo 

Choo  IsUnd,  612. 
Savings  Banks  in  Scotland,  abstract  of  ft 

proposed  bill  for  the  protection  of,  68. 
Say,  Monsieur,  remaru  on  the  **  Petit 

Volume"  of,  56, 
Schiller,  translations  from  the  German  o<^ 

418. 
Schkgd's  History  of  Literature,  remaite 

on,  497. 
Scientific  and  Literary  Intelligence,    95, 

•219,338,471,611,723. 
Scotch  Burghs,  bill  of  the  Lord  Advocate 
for  regudating  the,  231— Resolutions  of 
the  guildry  of  Edinburgh  respecting  it, 
235. 
Scotland,  Poor  in,  answers  to  Queries  re- 
specting the  maintenance  of  me,  11.— 
Buis^  in,  who  have  stored  in  the  cause 
of  robrm,  and  those  who  have  not,  with 
the  relative  populations,  107.— Answers 
to  queries  respecting  the  tythe  system  of 
Scotland,  149i — Proceedings  of  the  com- 
mission of  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Church  of,  230.— Proceedings  of  &e  com- 
mittee on  the  proposed  national  monu- 
ment for,  234. — On  the  state  of  music  in, 
265— Principal  Baird's  report  on  the 
management  of  the  poor  in,  320.i— Pro- 
ceedings of  the  General  Assembly  of, 
352. 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  and  Byron,  on  their  se- 
veral merito  as  poets,  369. 
Sebastians,  St,  account  of  the  storming  of, 

by  an  English  officer,  565. 
Second  Sight,  remarkable  instance  of,  18. 
Selections  fiom  AthensBUs,  No  1.  650. 
Serpent,  great  sea  one,  on  the  history  of  the, 
33»-T-Acoounts  of  some  seen  on  the  coast 
of  Norway,  34— Of  one  on  the  coast  of 
Scotlaod,  37.-*Of  one  seen  near  Ply- 


mouth, 39.— Of  aevvnl  iee&  on  the  coMto 
of  America,  40— Remarks  on  W.'s  ac- 
count of,  204 
Shakrak  and  theMagidanof  Conalantinople, 

258. 
Sfaakapeaie's  Sonnets,  icnarks  on,  5B5b 
Shipwreck,  melancholy  one  near  Slains  Cas- 
tle, 107.— Hnmonms  dimrinrion  of  one 
by  drink,  141. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  whM's 

thoughts  on  the  qualificstioni  of  a,  mH 
Spence,  Miss,  and  ttie  Bagman,  428. 
Spring,  its  earliness  or 

hastens  nor  retards  the  harvest,  22ft. 
Stad,  Madame  de,  one  of  dte  I 
naments  of  European  Itteratnre,  ' 
Observations  on  her  Posthumoos  WoAa, 
ib.— Comparative  dMoactcps  of  Chadea 
L  and  Louis  XVI.  bv,  638.— Her  le- 
maiks.on  the  mannen  or  the  Bn|^isli,645k 
Staffindshire,  aoooont  of  a  ] 

there,  34a 

Steuart,  Sir  Henry,  of  AUanlon,  letter  H 

him,  ficom  the  auAor  of  tiie  «*  Vindka- 

tion  of  the  Menunie  of  the  SomenriBo,* 

438. 

Suoar,  experiment  in  Prance  to  pndnee  it 

nam  beet  root,  611. 
Swindling,  in  a  jamale  fortune-tdkr,  890. 
Tales  of  my  Landlord,  review  of,  567. 
Tales  ofthe  Dead,  58a 
Taste,  fragment  of  an  essay  on,  21. 
Thov^  on  Public  Fedi^,  294. 
Tickler,  Thnolfay,  letters  of;  to  vaiioni  fite- 
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of  Commons,  141. 
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